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A. 

Adams,  John,  late  president,  his 
letter  about  missionaries  131; 
his  toast  concerning  Jn.  Jay  321 
Adams,  John  Q.  presented  with 
a large  fish  32 

Adlum,  John,  on  the  cultivation 
of  the  vine  283 

Africa — of  the  slave  trade  on  the 
coast  52;  king  Boatswain’s  ho. 
nor  322;  colonization  in  97, 

215,  245,  273— address  of  the 
board  of  manag*ers  333* 

«‘Age  of  Bronze** — extract  327 
Alabam a— singular  arrivals  at 
Mobile  1;  explosion  atCahaw- 
ba  16;  exports  of  Mobile,  a- 
mount  of  the  cotton  crop,  &c. 

21;  numerous  flies  in  256; 
progress  and  prosperity  of 
the  state  294 

Albany  Argus— see  “Caucus” 
reproof  of  the  editors  305 
Albion,”  extracts  from  114,  212 
Aleppo — account  of  the  earth- 
quake at  172 

Algiera-rr&ttmg  cut  corsairs  28; 

case  of  Mr.  Shaler  at  347 

“American  flag”  183 

— “Sentinel”  241,  323 

Anecdote,  of  Swift  256;  naval 
261,  emigration  262;  of  a - 
Frenchman  and  priestly  horse 
dealer  262 

Anim»I  instinct  199 

Appointments,  by  the  president 
and  senate  35,  136 

Argument,  of  Gales  and  Seaton  235 
Arkansas— a map  of  83;  some 
account  of  the  territory  146; 
Indian  arrested  for  murder  of 
another  Indian  197,  248;  sil- 
ver mine  in  , 256 

Army  of  the  U.  S.— military  aca- 
demy 35 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl,  a substi- 
tute for  260 

Ashley,  gen,  attacked  by  the 
Indians  368 

Ass,  an,  curious  anecdote  of  199 
Australasia  268 

Austria — supposed  intentions  of 
140,  14-8,  298;  the  emperor 
a bankrupt  214 

B, 

'"‘Balance  of  trade”  exemplified 

33,  116,  118,  178 
Balances,  (unsettled)  115 

Baltimore — vessels  35;  ‘Patriot* 

70,  81,  129;  inspections  128; 
health  402;  sheriff’s  office  rob- 
bed 144;  state  of  t lie  people 
of  161,  321;  remarks  concern-1 
ir.g  177;  on  bank  notes'  duV-  / 
Tent  at  257;  notes  deposited' 400 
Bank  of  the  U,  S. — donation  to 
Cincinnatti  82;  trials  fit  Mary- 
land 114;  report  in  congress 
on  the  memorial 1 of  certain 
banks,  &c.  of  S.  C.  155;  final 
dividend  of  the  old  bank,  and 
remarks  181;  about  pistareens, 
quarters  of  dollars  and  cat 
notes  391 


Bank  notes— counterfeited,  see 
“counterfeiters:**  general  re- 
marks on  the  currency  of  257 
Baptist  general  convention — 
addresses  Mr.  Monroe  299 
Barbary  states — feelings  of  the 
people  in  respect  tp  Spain  39 
Bargains  of  office  holders  and 
hunters  210 

Bayard,  James  A.  See  “land- 
marks Of  parties.” 

Bhene  Plant — a cure  for  cholera 
infantum  333 

Bonaparte,  Napoleon,  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  his  son 
200;  Joseph  208, 272— the  fa- 
mily of  272,380 

Bonnets,  domestic  144 

Books,  queer  titles  of  211 

Boon,  colonel  166 

Boston— manufactories  at  Lech- 
mere  Point  262;  churches  in  288 
Brain,,  on  the  state  of  the  400 

Brazil — a regency  for  appoint- 
ed 27;  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures 111;  battles,  skirmishes 
and  other  military  events  39, 
141,  345;  commerce  of  Rio 
Janeiro  111;  lord  Cochrane 
in  215;  proclamations  of  the 
emperor  170, 215;  emperor’s 
speech  303;  letters  of  the  em- 
press to  her  father 
Brenan,  Mr. 

“Bridle  for  devils’* 

British. 

\ ge  of  Reason!’  sales  of 
Agriculture 

Alien  duties,  &c.  in  America 
America  complimented 
Anglesea  copper  mines 
Antiquities  discovered 
Army  120, 138,  (in  the  colonies), 
Bankruptcies,  proceeds  of 
Bodies  raised  for  dissection 
Brougham,  Mr.  his  speech  about  the  con- 
duct of  France  in  regard  to  Spain  92— on 
relations  with  France  and  Spain  185;  ah 
t, creation  with  Mr.  Canning  186;  his 
speech  on  certain  papers  submitted 
Burdett,  sir  F. 

Byron,  lord 
Calicoes,  printed 
Canais 

Canals  and  roads  410 

Canning,  Mr.  9!,  185,  186,213,225,  297— 
minister  to  the  U.  S.  200,288,335 

Capital  403 

Castlereagh’s  circular  respecting  the  af- 
fairs of  Naples  1 37 

Catholic  question  186 

Charitable  institutions  327 

Clarence,  duke  346 

Cohbctt,  William  120 

Colonies  198,335 

Commerce  110;  interesting  view  of  334 

Copper,  advance  on  147 

Confectioner’s  proins  39 

Coronation  expenses  328, -354 

Court  dress  seized?  297 

Crib, '“the  champion”  , 74 

t)rimi'pal  lavas',  / ' ) L \ 3?, 8 

Debt-^if'ts  fur  the  extinguisbmf  nj'o'f  l 4v ; 4 
Viterest  of  ' ^ ip,2 

Earthen  ware,  import  and  export  of  4(0 

Edinburgh,  the  provost  of  83 

EUenborough,  lord  76 

Fke-bal)  invented  9i 

Fis‘pe£  Clara  \ 352 

France,  Oacbt  relations  with-  1 168,135,136 

238 


Gloucester1,  the  royal'  duke  of* 

Gold  imported 
Grain-  happy  news  as  to  the  price  of 
Greeks,  for  the  relief  of 
Greek  fugitives  in  Switzerland 
Grey,  earl 
Hemp,  demand  for 


Holland,  lord 
Holy  alliance  papers 


Income  of  the  whole  people  40'- 

Insurance  105 

Ireland— disturbances  138,  168,  185,  201, 
214.249,410;  linens  of,  a caution  145; 
packet  from,  shipwrecked  150;  trials  for 
crimes  185;  insurrection  act  l85;“eapt. 
Rock”  201;  population  261 

Kingv  the— his  band  of  musicians  4;  sugges- 
tions about  his  marriage  52— his  speech 
77;  sick  239;  he  takes  a ridel  342 

Lansdowne,  the  marquis  of  76 

Leith,  the  trade  of  161 

Leopold,  prince  120 

Liverpool,  trade  of  110,342 

London,  births,  marriages,  deaths,  ?fee.  370 

Macintosh,  sir  James  76,  147, 31Q 

“Magazine  day”  51 

Manufactures,  duties  on  372 

Marriage  act  168 

Military  105 

Murders,  robberies,  &c.  199 

Museum,  British  311 

Naval— ships  in  the  West  Indies  4, 73;  offi- 
cers. 39;  preparations  90,  91,  138,  297- 
size  and  cost  of  ships  built  194 

Neutrality  28,  76,  185,213  ,262,  342 

Nollekins,  the  sculptor  249 

North  west  passage  91 

Old  times  in  261 

Opera  dancer  197 

Parliament,  debates  in  76— see  various 
heads.  Important  documents  submitted 
218 

Peel,  Mr.  in  reply  to  Mr.  Brougham,  93; 

anecdote  of  200 

Petitions  for  relief,  with  accounts  of  the 
meetings  51 

Poor  rates  111 

Portuguese  affairs  214 

Religious  intollerance  4— institutions327; 

publications  concerning  410 

Roads  and  canals  410 

Revenue  39,  90, 111,  372, 403 

Russia,  relations  with,  &c.  184;  pretensions 
to  the  N.  W.  coast— see  Russia. 
“Scotsman,”  the  237 

Ships,  new  ones  built  410 

Siddons,  Mrs.  her  portrait  342 

Slave  trade,  merits  of  the  British  in  abolish- 
ing it  179;  noticed  214 

Snow,  great  fall  of  91 . 

Spanish  affairs  76.  88, 89, 105, 113, 120, 147, 
185,  200,  218,239,  240,302,333/342,  344, 

403,410 

Specie,  arrivals  of  91 

“Spy”  and  “Pioneers”  reprinted  9l’ 

Steam  vessels  200;  boats  323 

Stocks,  fluctuations  in, and  the  prices  of  27, 

28,  76,  90,  147,  150, 185,  239,  372 
Sugar  consumed  193 

Suicide, punishment  of  2co 

‘‘Sun,”  exposure  made  by  the  editor  of  344 
Tanner  fined  120 

Tea.  cost  of  the  monopoly  of  74 

Theatres  91 

239  I Treaty,  secret  with  the  allied  powers  186 
200  Vansittart,  Mi.  90 

Walking,  feats  of  185,215,298 

Wansti-ad  house  294 

West  India  colonies  200,346 

Wheat,  105,  327;  surplus  of  foreign  177 
Wilson,  sir  Robert  90, 239;  his  address  to 
his  constituents  249 

Wives,  the  selling  of  l 

Wurtemberg,  affairs  of  372 

Buenos  Ayres — state  of  the  pro- 
vinces 28,  o46;  revenue  and 
population  181;  insurrection 
in  215;  British  trade  with  342 
“Bull,”  an  English  one  294? 
Byron,  lord  327 

C. 

Cabbages,  export  of  83 

“Cabinet,”  the  337 

Vjahada  (West)  Creek  Falls  300 
Qidada-r- arrivals,  imports  and 
export  at  Quebec  21;  popu- 
lation.343;  cost  of  the  govern- 
ment of  91;  small  war  about 
Grindstone  island  199;  trade 
with  the  U.S.  247;  emigration 
to  266 

j Canals— see  the  several  states, 

| &c.:  the  Delaware  and  Cbesa- 

I peake  82,  129;  Delaware  ar.d 


266 

129 

211 

311 

198 

200 

213 

91 

326 

198 

34 

4 


232 

93 

2*51 


193 

39 

330 

186  I 

147 


186,  241 
218 


INDEX. 


Hudson  145;  Dismal  swamp 
145;  general  remarks  on  235 
Cancer,  a cure  for  262 

Cape  of  Good  Hope — the  colo- 
ny at  28;  person  hung  at  for 
the  murder  of  a slave  140 

Cattle,  large  ones,  of  the  ‘native 
breed*  3 

Caucus,  remarks, on  a 131,  133, 
194,  241,  242,  322,  369,  403; 
in  general,  notices  196,  241, 
257 — see  “landmarks  ” 

Chili — earthquake  in  16— de- 
tails 171;  hereticks  in  131; 
state  of  things  in  141;  Coch- 
rane’s address  to  the  officers 
of  the  navy  170;  abdication  of 
O’ Higgins  205;  gen.  Friera 
240,  282;  population,  &c.  316 
■China — great  fire  at  Canton  29, 
149;  proclamation  in  conse- 
quence 79;  great  festival  of  366 
Christianity,  remarks  on  131 
Clay,  Mr.  at  a public  dinner  in 
Philadelphia  72 — particulars 
94;  named  for  president  82; 
nominated  in  Louisiana  136 
Clerk,  applications  for  the  office 
of  a 98 

Coal,  remarks  on  the  use  of  178 
Coasting  trade  99 

Colombia— Col.  Todd  at  Bagota 
39,  49,  245;  M.  Zea  39;  valu- 
able arrival  411;  proclama- 
tions of  Morales  46,  141;  adm. 
Hawley’s  address  in  conse- 
quence 78;  some  account  of 
Bagota, &c.  49;  public  schools 
141;  Mr.  Anderson  at  Carac- 
cas  402;  Bolivar  141;  foreign- 
ers invited  411;  M.  Salazar 
141,  240,  248;  independence 
celebrated  215;  naval  defeat 
189,  200,  240,  251,  252,  298; 
naval  affairs  24C;  youths  from 
at  the  military  academy  209, 
236;  relations  with  Mexico 
217;  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Washington  245,  the  army 
247;  com.  Padiiia  251,  266, 
316;  population,  &c.  of  the 
provinces  255;  Maracaibo  266 
316,  345;  Porto  Cabello  266; 
message  from  the  executive 
269 — reply  345;  com.  Danels 
272,  298 

Colonization  of  the  free  blacks: 
see  Africa. 

Columbia,  the  district:  remarks 
on  the  legislation  for 
Comets,  to  appear  21,  295 

Commerce,  remarks  19;  quan- 
tity and  value  of  the  goods, 
Sec.  imported  and  exported, 
for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30, 
1822,  with  an  account  of  the 
tonnage,  &c.  60  to  70;  with 
Cuba  and  Hayti  and  the%est 
of  the  world  83  to  88;  encou- 
ragement and  protection  of 
99, 306;  American  and  British 
110;  decrees,  orders,  &c.  re- 
specting 337 

Communication,  internal  235 


Congress . 

Acts  passed,  a list  of  14 

Allen,  the  sister  of  W.  H.  13,  14 

Arrears,  persons  in  14 

Banks  in  the  district  of  Columbia  v-  of 
the  U.  S 10;  public  monies  in  various 
banks  13 

Bills,  many,  passed,  &c.  7,  11 

Blakely,  Johnson,  his  heirs  12 

Call  of  the  house  14 

Canada— trade  with  13 

Clerks  10 

Columbia  district— justices  of  the  peace  10 
Contingent  fund  12 

Convention  with  Great  Britain  in  1818  13 
Customs— officers  of  the  8,0 

Duane,  col.  W.  7 

Florida— of  the  Indians  in  10;  govern- 
ment of  the  territory  10 

Fortifications— on  the  waters  of  the  Che- 
sapeake 6;  Farrow  & Harris  7;  of  the 
number,  &c.  of  the  works  13 

Georgia,  Indian  lands  in  8;  militia  claims  14 
Indians— the  Choctaws  8;  trading  estab- 
lishments 13 

Journals  of  the  old  congress  0,10,  14 

Judiciary,  collection  of  the  laws  concern- 
ing, proposed  7 

King,  Benjamin  9 

Library,  medals  in  252 

Lots  in  the  city  of  Washington  10, 11 

Louisiana— barracks,  &c.  in  9 ; lands  in 

10,11,  13 

Manufacturing  establishments— digest  of  7 
Memorial  of  masters  of  vessels  lyin  g in 
Charleston,  S.  C.  31 

Messages  of  the  president— on  retaining 
compensation  to  officers  in  arrears  10; 
communicating  a digest  of  commercial 
regulations  1 1 

Michigan  H 

Militia— of  the  bill  concerning  the  7 

Mint  of  the  U.  S.  11 

Navy— appropriations  7 

Oidnance'department  10 

Piracy,  a bill  respecting  9 

Porto  Rico  privateers  13 

Post  masters  12, 13 

Presqu’isle  12 

Public  accounts,  the  settlement  of  7 

Public  buildings  9 

Public  lands— maps,  &c.  of,  proposed  6; 

of  the  titles  to  certain  10 

Quorum  not  present  11 

Reports— of  the  committee  on  the  suppres- 
sion of  certain  parts  of  a document  4; 
on  the  public  buildings  9;  on  the  me- 
morial of  certain  banks,  &c.  in  South 
Carolina  155;  on  the  organization  of  the 
courts  of  the  U.  S.  158 

Resolutions  passed,  a list  of  lfi;  respect- 
ing certain  Christian  Indians  380 

Revolutionary  pension  laws  8,9, 11,  13 
Rules  of  the  house  3 1 

Salt  springs  and  lead  mines  7 

Slave  trade  12 

Spain,  9th  article  of  the  treaty  with  11; 

Spanish  blockade,  fkc.  12,  13 

Speaker,  vote  of  thanks  to  him  and  his 
reply  14 

Stqckton,  lieut.  7 

Suppressed  documents— see  “Reports,” 
and  10 

Taylor,  Mr.  of  Ya.  8 

Treasury— letter  from  the  sec.  of  5 

Virginia  military  land  warrants  12 

Yeas  and  nays— on  Mr.  Mercer’s  resolu- 
tion about'the  slave  trade  12 

Connecticut — -governor’s  mes- 
sage 175;  election  of  lieut. 
gov.  178;  Yale  college  208; 
along  lived  family  in  2S6;  the 
banks  310;  asylum  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  367;  state  pri- 
son 401 

Consumption  and  production, 
general  remarks  on  83  to  88 
Consumption,  deaths  by,  in  dif- 
ferent cities  2 

Contrasts,  remarkable  392 

Cotton,  manufactures  and  con- 
sumption of,  &c.  34, 103;  pro- 
duct o^92;  price  of  281;  loss 
of  therrop  392 

Counterfeiters  238, 400 


m 

“Croaker  & Co.s*  183 

Cromwell,  Oliver  211 

Cuba — secret  societies  4;  popu- 
lation and  means  72,  141;  the 
transfer  of  the  island  suggest* 
ed  25,  26,  72,  113,  189,  S56; 
order  of  the  capt.  gen.  for  the 
suppression  of  piracy  30;  in- 
dependence spoken  of  73, 235 
355,  402;  importance  of  the 
island  to  the  trade  of  the  U„  S» 

83  to  88;  revenue  141;  gov. 
Yives’  address  to  the  people 
204;  proclamation  on  the  in- 
vasion of  Spain  by  France*' 
316;  French  propositions  to 
gov.  Yives  354;  address  to  the 
inhabitants  355 

Cumberland  road  144 

Currant  wine  369 

Currency,  national,  remarks  389 

D. 

Deaf  and  dumb,  education  of  S67 
Debt,  imprisonment  for  146 

Declaration  of  Independence, 
fac  simile  of  237 

Decrees  and  orders  337 

Delaware- — deaths  of  the  gov.’s 
of  2 72 

Digest  of  the  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments, remarks  on  130 
Discussion,  the  right  and  utility 
of  257 

Diving  bell,  use  of  & 400 

Duties,  the  inequality  of,  See,  86, 

87;  discriminatory  99,  105 

E. 

East  Indies — sugar,  &c.  179;  in- 
teresting particulars  259 

Eclipse  and  Henry!  193 

Editorial— in  reply  to  the  Na- 
tional Intellig'encer,  on  sur « 
veillance  lS,  53,  70,  81,  233; 
on  the  woollen  manufacture 
41;  on  various  manufactures, 
export  of  books,  trade  vyith 
Cubas&c,  &c.  54;  letter  to  the 
editor  71;  geographical  igno- 
rance 71;  on  national  feeling 
71;  balance  of  trade  178;  pre- 
sidential election,  general  re- 
marks 72 — see  Caucusj  pro- 
tective duties  81,  180,  306; 
on  tariff  bill  87,  99;'  or*  track, 
generally,  and  the  importance 
of  it  with  Cuba  and  Hayti  cbm. ; , 
pared  with  our  relations  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  83  to  88; 
on  the  “prohibitory  system”  , 
99;  cotton  manufacture  1Q3; 
balance  of  trade,  production. 
See.  116;  on  a congressional 
caucus  131, 133, 194, 241, 257 
322,  369,  403;  case  of  Mrs. 
Townsend  162;  slaves  and 
slavery,  especially  the  views 
of  the  British  concerning  179; 
on  the  “extortion”  of  manu- 
facturers 182;  responsibility 
and  its  effects  209;  on  the 
proceedings  of  the  French  in 
regard  to  Spain  236,  305;  on  v 
the  protection  of  home  labor 
and  its  effects  as  to  ships,  th£ 


IV 


INDEX, 


fisheries,  &c.  242;  the  “old 
landmarks,”  or  the  history  of 
parties  2 73,  274,  291;  African 
colonizati  -«  273;  use  of  the 
first  person  singular  289;  to 
the  editors  of  he  Albany  Ar- 
gus 305;  indirect  bounty  po- 
licy 306;  reply  to  Mr.  W.  S. 
Smith  337;  on  i national  cur- 
rency  389;  the  nroceedings 
of  the  bank  of  the  U.  S.  391; 
prospect  of  an  Indian  war  392 
—“war  in  disguise,”  or  the 
“creed”  of  Messrs.  Gales  and 
Seaton,  8cc.  403 

Egypt — cultivation  of  cotton  and 
indigo  4;  import  of  slaves  39; 
expedition  to  Sanaar  346,  149 
Election  of  Qresident,  on  the,  by 
‘Phocion’ 373,  411;  see  Pre - 
sidential  election . 

Electors  and  election  of  presi- 
dent, valuable  essay  on  317 
Emigrants  returning  ‘home*  321 
Emigration,  condition  and  force 
of  to  America  393 

Erie,  sudden  rise  and  fall  of  the 
waters  of  352 

Europe,  on  the  public  law  of  237 
European  affairs,  remarks  on 
17;  declaration  of  the  allied 
sovereigns  at  Verona  26;  ex- 
hortation to  them  33;  see  Holy 
Alliance. 

Excommunication,  anecdote  165 
Exports  and  imports — see  ‘com- 
merce;’ from  whence  245 

F. 

Fannings,  the,  notices  of  3 

Farming  interest  245,  306 

Fayette,  a fort  called  after  him, 
ai  New  York  108 

Fecundity,  extraordinary  294 
Female  labor,  cheapness  of  321 
First  person  singular,  on  the  edi- 
torial use  of  289 

Fisheries,  the  allowance  to,  &c.  99 
Fishing,  extraordinary  192 

Flax,  product  of  208 

Florida  —legislative  council  20; 
election  of  a delegate  336; 
various  notices  of  86 

Flour,  price  and  prospects  of  33, 
49;  at  Cadiz  409 

Forsyth,  Mr.  236 

Fox,  Chas.  prophecy  concern^- 
ing  a conspiracy  of  kings  322 


France . 

General  remarks  on  the  condition  of  af- 
fairs in  17,28.33,49,75,91 

Amours  of  the  king!  249 

Angouleme,  the  duke— his  sword  washed 
with  holy  water  148;  caricatured  148; 
esoape  at  Sr.  Sebastians  166;  his  pro- 
clamations 187,  328;  his  commission 
from  the  king  201;  in  Spain  2’4;  the 
duchess  168;  she  reviews  the  troops  186 
Aubrey  . 200 

Bordeaux,  the  duke  of  o42;  intrigues  at 
the  city  of,  in  respect  to  Spain  269 

Bribery  344 

t'udi*  blockaded  370 

Cayb,  the  kings  Jllle  dejoi  249 

Chambers  27,  28,  49.  89;  violent  debates 

89,  105,  U>7, 120,121,  165 
Chat  auhriand  39,  133,  18.i 

Clergy,  the  112 

Conspiracies,  Stc.  16S>  239 

Uavoust,  dies  342 

lielewert’s  speech  165 


Education  52 

Embargo  239 

English  ladies  at  Paris  342 

Fayette,  the  marquis  of  121,  150 

Foy,  gen.  106 

Freedom!  remarks  on  353 

Funds,  state  of  the  187 

Iron  roads  200 

July  4th  celebrated  410 

King’s  speech  29;  replies  thereto  76,77; 

his  amours  249 

Lafitte,  the  banker  . 410 

Manuel,  M.  89,  105, 120,  147;  relation  of 
his  case  151 

Marseilles  410 

Mercier,  who  refused  to  arrest  Manuel  147, 

148,  200 

Mina  in  France  410 

Moncey,  marshal  139,  150 

Naval— captures  of  Spanish  vessels  88, 
215;  fleet  in  the  West  Indies  88,  281 
Nun,  a male  one  106 

Neuville,  M.  Hyde  de  147 

Ney,  marshal  392 

Officials  215,263 

Paris,  births,  marriages,  fee.  370;  English 
leaving  the  city  91;  population,  food, 
&c.  112;  press,  state  of  the  150, 165,250, 
342,410;  4th  of  July  celebrated  410 

Russian  support  147, 168 

Spain— hostile  proceedings,  invasion,  fee. 

28,  29,  49,  76,  120,  147,  150,  214,  240, 
297;  Spanish  ship  at  Marseilles  76;  de. 
tained  in  the  West  Indies  88;  anec- 
dotes of  the  former  war  in  Spain  204 

Specie,  arrivals  of  so  0 

Soult  147,  311 

Swiss  troops  263 

Talleyrand’*  speech  107 

T ri-colored  flag  1 39 

War,  not  declared  against  Spain  X 389 

Free  masonry  261 

Free  nations  182 

Free  people  of  color,  a memo- 
rial in  relation  to  31;  decision 
concerning  392 

Frenchman  and  a horse-dealer  262 

G. 

Gales  and  Seaton,  see  “National 
Intelligencer.” 

Gallatin,  Mr.  257 

Gas  lights,  extent  of  pipes  in 
London  326 

Geography,  mistakes  and  errors 
in,  American  and  British  71,  310 
Georgia : articles  exempted  from 
execution,  Indian  lands  in,&c. 

2S  75;  negociations  concern- 
ing 75,  199;  proceedings  of 
the  Cherokees  199 

Germany,  generally- — a prince  of 
Wurtemberg  in  the  U.  S.  15; 
intense  cold  30;  the  richest 
subject  of  Austria  dies  39; 
Saxony  39,  91;  Wurtemberg 
91,  345,  364,  372;  the  univer- 
sities 148 

Ghent,  claims  under  the  treaty 
of  39;  commissioners  under 
the  first  article  of  the  treaty  416 
Gibraltar — ‘king  of  the  Jews’  at  2 
Goodenough’s  manual  of  New- 
York  71 

Greece — see  “Turkey.” 
Greenland,  (west  or  lost)  326 

Grindstone  Island,  in  the  Saint 
Lawrence  199 

Guatemala  72,  161 

Gun  boats,  mentioned  280 

Gunpowder,  export  and  import 
of  1;  Dupont’s  54;  great  ex- 
plosion of  295 

H.  # 

I-Iagner,  Mr.  * 115 

Harvard  college  ^30 


Hayli — fire  at  Port  &u  Prince  28; 
importance  of  the  trade  of  the 
island  to  the  United  States 
83  to  88,  proclamation  regu- 
lating trade  96,  212;  relations 
with  Spain  212:  military  pre- 
parations  266 

Heat  and  cold  380 

Heckewelder,  the  reverend  Mr. 
his  report  concerning  certain 
Christian  Indians  380 

“Holy  alliance”  and  the  mem- 
bers thereof — see  “European 
affairs:”  declaration  26;  sup- 
port of  France  against  Spain 
28;  general  exhortation  to  the 
members,  in  a work  publish- 
ed at  Verona  33;  documents 
submitted  to  the  British  par- 
liament 2 IS;  papers  and  pro- 
ceedings concerning  the  slave 
trade  285;  further  concerning 
Spain  302;  secret  treaty  of 
Verona  347;  proceedings  in 
regard  to  Wurtemberg  364 

“Holy  Inquisition”  162 

Honey,  extraordinary  findings  74 

I. 

Illinois— records  destroyed  by 
fire  at  Vandalia  16;  cotton 
raised  in  50;  bank  robbery  in 
160;  depreciated  paper, queer 
proceedings  about  208,  342 
Importations,  singular  161 

Imparts  and  exports— see  Com- 
merce. 

Independence — celebration  at 
Newark,  N.  J.  341;  on  the  Ta- 
ble Rock  341;  at  Paris  410 

Indians— Red  Jacket  16;  wars 
with,  an  account  of  to  be  pub- 
lished 36;  marriages  of  166; 
Cherokees  in  Georgia  199;. 
execution  of  a Choctaw  248; 
trial  of  a Cherokee  249;  war 
on  the  Missouri  368;  remarks 
392;  the  Cherokees  of  the  Ar- 
kansas 401;  the  Camanches 
on  the  Arkansas, depredations 


of  403 

Indirect  taxation  243 

Inland  navigation— from  Nash- 
ville to  Mobile,  &c.  1 

Iron  church  294 


Irvine,  Baptiste  45,  50,  128,  28S 
Italy — gold  in  the  ashes  of  Ve- 
suvius 4;  views  of  Austria  27; 
Pelllco,  the  poet,  140;  clergy 
at  Rome  140;  new  cardinals 
200;  earthquake  at  Palermo, 
Messina,  &.c.  200;  antiquities 
261;  prayers  of  the  pope  26£ 
J. 

Jackson,  gen.  declines  the  mis- 
sion to  Mexico  16,  160,  280; 
his  letter  to  the  committee  of 
Dauphin  county  50;  nominat- 
ed for  president  247;  his  case 
and  com.  Porter’s  248,  289; 
letter  to  col.  Patterson  337 

Jay,  John,  Mr.  Adams’  toast  con- 
cerning 321 

Jefferson,  Mr.  his  opinions  on 
the  fisheries,  commerce  and 


manufactures,  at  different  pe- 
riods, with  extracts  from  his 
writings  133;  invited  to  cele- 
brate the  4th  of  July  320;  re- 
marks on  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress 403 

Jenner,  doctor,  dies  48 

Jews,  the,  a remark  concerning  73 
Jury,  a notice  of  the  service  in 

145,  1 77 

K. 

Kentucky-*- the  currency  and 
Mr.  O’Bonnor’s  notice  2;  rate 
of  exchange  16,  260;  the  late 
“independent”  banks  and  an 
anecdote  73;  purification  of 
the  currency  by  fire  256,  260; 
effects  of  the  rag-system  260, 
326;  oppressive  times  in  326; 
elections  401;  Transylvania 
university  336,  368;  Tyger  in 
the  state  352;  facts  respecting 
the  currency  and  relief  sys- 
tem 356,  391 

L. 

Lady  robbers  256 

Landmarks  of  parties  273,  274, 

291, 337 

Lands,  public,  offered  for  sale  399 
Law  cases— -master  and  appren- 
tice 1;  Green’s  heirs  vs.  Bid- 
dle— lessee  of  Johnson  and 
Graham  vs.  McIntosh,  as  to 
titles  to  lands  by  contract  with 
the  Indians  3;  case  of  major 
Bradford,  of  the  U.  S.  A.  129; 
about  mariner’s  wages  130;  on 
giving  credit  166;  about  the 
storage  of  goods  166;  case  of 
perjury  166;  of  a post-master 
sued  167;  of  a certain  Lascar 
tnEngl’d  181;  insurance  case 
in  the  same  190;  the  Ninfa 
Catalina  199;  navy  commis- 
sioners arrested  240;  “keep 
to  the  right”  245;  case  of  a 
Cherokee  Indian  248;  of  cer- 
tain seamen  at  Philadelphia 
255;  of  a Frenchman  and  a 
dealer  in  horses  262;  case  of 
Lithgow  247;  of  Dandridge 
266;  in  Virginia,  about  the  act 
to  suppress  duelling  301;  cu- 
rious cases  of  bastardy  and 
counterfeiting  342;  U S.  bank 
vs.  Sill,  case  of  a cut-note  348; 
of  a mail  robber  in  Ohio,  be- 
fore Judge  Byrd  348;  articles 
published  in  newspapers  367; 
df  an  assault  395;  respecting 
confession  of  crime  395;  opi- 
nion of  Judge  Tilghman,  in 
case  of  a foreign  fugitive  from 
justice,  (important)  412 

Laws  of  the  United  States — for 
the  prompt  settlement  of  ac- 
counts, kc.  48;  for  the  punish- 
ment of  frauds  48;  to  amend 
the  act  regulating  the  coffee 
lion  of  duties  on  imports  and 
tonnage  55 — (a  remark  there- 
on  49);  respecting  revolu- 
tionary pensions  141 

Legs,  artificial,  improved  296, 


INDEX, 



Letters,  the  water  carriage  of  393 
Liberty,  on  the  progress  of  182 
Light  houses,  to  be  built,  8cc. 

182;  built  and  building  402 
Lightning,  effects  of  213,  297 


Literature,  American  51 

Livingston,  judge,  dies  48 

Lock,  Rueben,  dies  32 

“Log-rolling”  210 


Longevity, casesof  74, 114;  won- 
derful  family  in  Connecticut  296 
Louisiana — gov.  Robertson’s  ob- 
jection to  the  bill  concerning 
usury  145;  loss  of  cotton  and 
sugar  by  the  inundation  of  the 
Mississippi  288;  public  lands 
in,  for  sale  399;  shipping  at 
New  Orleans  400 

M. 

Machine  power  403 

Madison, Mr. invited  to  celebrate 
the  4th  July  320 

Magnet,  a powerful  one  75 

Mails,  robbery  of  114, 289,  336, 
380;  robbers  pardoned  304, 
352;  released  348 

Maine— elections  217 

Malta—  suffocation  of  boys  at  189 
Manufactories— destroyed  by 
fire  16;  at  Patterson  51;  at 
Lechmere  point  262 

Manufactures— at  Wilmington  1 
—power  and  product  of  21; 
of  cotton  in  the  U.  S.  34;  re- 
marks on  19;  of  wool  41;  es- 
tablishments  for,  the  digest 
of,  (remarks),  130;  “negro 
cloth”  145;  on  the  extortion  of 
manufacturers  182;  calicoes 
209,  244;  persons  & property 
for  and  against  the  tariff’  104; 
pin  factory  at  New  York  262, 
281;  of  globes  392;  oflace  401 
Marriage,  extra  256 

Maryland -apportionment  of 

the  state  tax  1;  act  respecting 
the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake 
canal  20;  riot  jit  Funk’s  town 
about  a “Paddy”  71;  the  uni- 
versity 114, 392;  suits  in  Anne 
Arundle  county  129;  canal 
commissioners  160;  horrible 
suicide  in  336;  list  of  govern- 
ors 341;  Mr.  Archer  appoint- 
ed a judge  380 

Massachusetts — election  32;  the 
peace  society  of  75;  election 
of  governor,  extracts  from  the 
“Gazette”  97;  returns  113, 
217;  Nantucket  146,  321;  Bos- 
ton elections  192;  general  or- 
der of  gov.  Brooks  212;  of  the 
legislature  217;  decision  re- 
specting what  is  a Christian 
church?  237;  gov.’s  speech, 
254;  claims  against  the  United 
States,  (Mr.  Otis’  letter)  325; 
foreigners  landed  at  Boston  402 


Mathews,  the  mimic 

197 

McLean,  John 

288 

McRea,  col. 

35 

Medals  in  the  congressior 

,al  li- 

brary 

252  j 

Meigs,  Mr.  post-master  gen.  240 
Mexico — internal  dissentions  92 
346, 373;  bishopMier  92;  Itur- 
bide  uncrowned  145;  details, 
decrees,  &c.  149,  170,  206, 
282;  proceedings  of  the  con- 
gress 216;  relations  with  Co- 
lombia 217;  commissioners 
from  Spain  217, 282;  embark- 
ation of  Iturbide  240,  282; 
coat  of  arms  282;  proposed 
loan  294;  paper  money  346 
Michigan — alteration  of  the  go- 
vernment 114 ; manuscript 
found  at  Detroit  130;  about 
military  posts  in  320 

Military  academy  35 

Mississippi,  (the  river),  rise  of 
the  waters  192,  140;  particu- 
lars 247,  352;  steam  boats  on 
the  288,  400 

Missouri — of  the  iron  mountain 
in  295;  duels  in  402 

Missouri  (the  river)  the  longest 
in  the  world  21 

“Monopoly,”  what  it  is,  &c.  99, 
242— see  fisheries  and  commerce . 
Monroe,  president,  reply  to  the 
Baptist  address  299 

Mott,  William  H.  dies  320 

Murat,  a son  of,  at  New  York  208 
Murders,  near  Norfolk  192,  217 
N. 

Maples— British  note  on  the  af- 
fairs of  137;  Austrian  troops 
in  188;  population  261 

National  feeling,  case  of  a ‘Pad- 
dy,’ 71 

National  Intelligencer,  extracts 
from  18,  71,  81,  97,  113,  118, 

129,  235,  274,  321,  404 
Nautical  instruments  213 

Naval — captain  Evans*  case  and 
remarks  33;  the  trial  360:  see 
"Porter.”  The  board  of  com- 
missioners 48;  capis.  Ridgely 
and  Spence  50;  iieut.  Cocke 
99,  124;  size  and  cost  of  ships 
194;  capt.  Hull  217;  the  Re- 
venge 80;  the  Congress  114, 
161,  240,  401;  the  Dolphin 
208;  the  Cyane  215,  288;  the 
Decoy  288,  380;  the  Franklin 
320;  Enterprize  352,  368, 416 
— architecture,  progress  of  400 
Metherlands — reported  insurrec 
tion  in  27;  state  of  the  police 
91;  population  261;  learned 
Dutchman  261 

Mew  Hampshire — singular  epi- 
taph 32;  governor’s  election 
34;  explosion  of  gunpowder 
at  Portsmouth  295;  manufac- 
turing companies  incorporat- 
ed 325;  state  of  the  banks  310 
Mew  Jersey — state  prison  32  ; 
manufactures  at  Patterson  51; 
celebration  of  independence 
at  Newark  341 

Mew  South  Wales product  of 

wool,  &.c.  137;  robbery  of  the 
bank  at  140;  a Yankee  trader 
at  181;  account  of  the  settle- 
ments 26®. 


INDEX. 


jVew  York — rapid  travelling  in, 
progress  of  improvement  32, 
71;  bank  of  Hudson  35;  vil- 
lage of  Troy  88;  caucus  of  the 
members  of  the  assembly  135; 
academies  146;  the  Erie  canal 
192,  288,  368;  “olden  times” 
in  239,  296;  canal  loan  260; 
West  Canada  Creek  falls  300; 
Rochester  352;  Buffalo  400 

New  York,  (city) -proposed 

exchange  buildings  32;  look- 
ing glass  at  the  theatre  35; 
churches  and  meetinghouses 
in  50;  flour  and  meal  inspect- 
ed 82;  geiveral  view  of  the 
trade  of  110;  case  of  Mrs. 
Townsend  162;  removal  of  a 
brick  house  217;  pin  factory 
262,  281;  cases  of  fever  288, 402 
Newspapers — old  iron  received 


for  subscriptions  to!  310 

Nile,  on  the  source  of  the  146 

Nobility,  nominal  and  real  234 

North,  lord,  anecdote  of  131 


North  Carolina — Hyson  tea  rais- 
ed  in  213;  gold  mine  in  256, 

260,  326 

North  West  Coast — see  Russia. 
JVova  Scotia — flour  212 

O. 

Office  hunting  273 

Ohio— exports  of  Cincinnati  32, 
176;  prices  paid  for  wool  at 
Steubenville  176;  about  the 
small  pox  and  hydrophobia  352 
Ohio,  (the  river),  trade  on  and 
projected  canal  atthe  Falls  115 
Oliver,  Mr.  John,  dies  320 

Opera  dancer,  richly  married  197 
Orders  and  decrees,  of  the  Bri- 
tishand  French  337 

Owen,  Mr.  his  views  of  religion 

183 

P. 

Paper,  used  by  congress  1;  on 
importing  it  , 71 

Pardon — on  the  exertion  of  the 
power  of  34,  305 

Parties,  history  of  274,  291 

Paupers,  importation  of  113;  in 
Europe  342 

Pelican,  American  147 

Pennsylvania— New  Hope  Bar. is 
, 2;  selection  of  governor  20, 

197;  acts  about  banks  34,  73; 
pension  to  an  old  warrior  83; 
message  of  the  governor  on 
the  Catholic  bill  95;  Erie  har- 
bor 160;  notice  of  the  contest 
about  governor  241;  Dickin- 
son college  368 

pension  agents  73 

Perkins’  steam  engine  36;  some 
particulars  159,  267 

Persia — at  war  with  Turkey  28; 

events  39,  149 

Peru — state  of  affairs  in  39, 141, 
201,  252,  282,  397;  great  bat- 
tie  in  149;  Colombian  troops  397 
Philadelphia— churches,  &c.  in 
74;  riots  at  St.  Mary’s  church 
82;  fire  at  320;  periodical  pa- 
pers  98;  fire  wood  178;  St. 


Andrew’s  church  272;  imports 
369;  health  of  402 

Philippine  islands  149,  251 

“Phocion,”  on  the  election  of 
president  S73,  411 

Pin  manufactory  262,  281 

“Pioneers,”  remarks  on  the 
book  so  called  34,  178 

Pirates  and  piracy— -trials  and 
executions  4,  21,  240,  245, 
288,  340;  arrested  at  N.  York 
336;  depredations  16,  49, 73, 
82,  98 — (on  the  land)  193, 
245,  401;  defeats  16,  82,  98, 
114,  129,  137,  163,  193,  304, 
340;  capture  of  the  Pilot  114, 
129;  affray  at  Matanzas  245 

Pistareens,  valued  at  17  cents  256 
Pittsburg,  steamboats  at  113 

Pitcairn’s  island  281 

Political  economy,  memoran- 
da 403 

Population,  great  progress  of 
74,  236;  and  representation  104 
Porter,  com.  a quotation  appli- 
cable to  him  20;  at  Porto  Ri- 
co 81,  97,  98,  124;  notices  of 
his  proceedings  in  the  West 
Indies  21,  49,  98,  161,  163, 
177, 193?  234,  288,  304,  401; 
general  orders  98,  400;  his 
correspondence  with  the  go- 
vernor of  Porto  Rico  124;  the 
brig  Brutus  137;  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  N.  Y.  Evening 
Post  164— to  the  governor  of 
«Cuba  235,  359;  details  of  pro- 
ceedings 309;  lieutl  Watson’s 
exploit  340;  official  account 
359;  lieut.  Gregory  off’  Ma- 
tanzas 401 

Porto  Rico— Mr.  Irvine’s  letter 
about  the  expedition  to  46; 
com.  Porter  at,  see  ‘‘Porter.” 
Mr.  Randall  arrives  at  129;  ru- 
mor respecting  305 

Portugal — memoir  on  the  po- 
litieal  relations  of  25;  notices 
90,  123, 140;  of  the  queen  30; 
her  letter  to  the  king  45,  140; 
king’s  speech  204;  precau- 
tionary measures  107,  123, 
140;  the  army  282;  proceed- 
ings of  the  cortes,  decree  to 
defend  the  peninsula,  &c.  123; 
Amaranthe  140, 169, 188, 215, 
239,  251,  263;  minister  leaves 
Paris  188;  the  counter  revolu- 
tion' in  315, 331,  345,  410;  de- 
tails 358,  372 

Post  office,  general — notices 
from  83;  circular  from  308; 
water  carriage  ot  letters  393 

Potomac  river,  elevation  402 

Presidential  ejection— notices  of 
72,  113,  131,  133,  161,  194, 
241,  337;  on  the  right  of  the 
people  to  elect  the  electors 
317;  “Phocion”  on  the  elec- 
tion of  373,  411;  calculations! 
392;  table  of  results,  1796  to 
1820,  398 

Presidents  of  the  U.  States,  re- 
marks on  35 


“Printers  to  congress”  234 — see 

“National  Intelligencer.” 
Printing  press,  improved  166, 
198;  the  moral  force  of  237; 
worked  by  steam  256 

Production,  essay  on  116 

“Prohibitory  system”  97,  99,  242 
Prussia — state  of  the  army  39, 
410;  particulars  140;  health 
of  the  king  410;  consistency  in 
regard  to  Spain  212 

R. 

Race — Eclipse  and  Ilenry!  re- 
marks and  facts  193,211 

Racing,  notices  of  194,  211 

Rain,  in  the  tropics  326 

Reciprocity  claimed  244,  396 

Red  Sea,  navigation  of  168 

Refrigerator,  the  181 

Rein  deer,  the  hunting  of  327 

Religion,  progress  of  reason  in  237 

Representation  of  slaves  179;  of 
the  several  states  104 

Responsibility,  essay  on  209 

Revolutionary  pensions— laws 
and  regulations  respecting 
143;  agents  for  73,  145 

Right,  to  “the”  245 

Rivers,  canals,  See.  235 

Roads  (post)  extension  of  392 

Robbery,  claims  of  236 

Royalty — sympathy  for!  209 

Russia— claims  to  the  N.  West 
coast,  Sec.  16,  112,  146,  245, 
281,  310;  army  in  Poland  27, 
263;  relations  with  Turkey 
28, 188;  the  emperor  propos- 
ed to  be  expelled  from  the 
Massachusetts  peace  society! 
75;  remarks  on  him  and  his- 
barbarians  83,  237,  345;  views 
respecting  Spain,  140,  169, 
184,  188,  298;  births,  deaths* 
&c.  in  the  empire  168;  manu- 
factures 188;  consistency  in 
regard  to  Spain  212;  armies 
of  slaves  2 37;  subscriptions  to 
assist  the  Greeks  315;  report- 
ed disturbances  in  345;  ac- 
count of  the  burning  of  Mos- 
cow 362 

S. 

Salem,  tonnage  of  16 

Salmon,  price  of  a 144 

Salt,  the  quantity  imported,  &c. 

87;  the  manufacture  of  336 
Salt  water,  deep  digging  for  16 
Satlinets,  the  manufacture  of  243 
Sea  serpent  197,  352 

Seamen,  sick  and  disabled,  sup- 
port of  20;  wages  of  and  de- 
mand  for  217 

Self  immolation,  in  Maryland  336 
Shakers,  notices  of  the  2;  re- 
move from  New-York,  their 
declaration  167 

Shark,  a large  one  caught  370 
Sheep,  extraordinary  217;  used 
to  destroy  the  Hessian  fly  288 
Shooting,  uncommon  294 

Slave  trade,  to  be  regarded  as 
piracy  34;  proceedings  re- 
specting at  Yerona  285,  396; 
remark  on  those  supposed  1$ 


fiave  been  engaged  in  it  177; 
British  designs  in  abolishing  it 
179, 259,  294;  Greeks  brought 
\ to  Tunis  294 

Slavery  in  the  U.  S.  remarks  on  74 
Small  pox,  strange  report  of  352 
Smith,  William  Steuben  337 
Southard,  Samuel  L.  380 

South  Carolina — laws  relating  to 
free  people  of  color  31,  392; 
town  of  Hamburg  146;  cedar 
swamp  of  Washa  166;  repre- 
sentation in  congress  208;  in 
dependence  celebrated  on  the 
Table  Rock  341;  patrol  at 
Charleston  401 

Spain. 

General  remarks  on  the  condition  ami 
prospects  of  affairs  17,  28,  33,  75,  88, 
107,  122,  140,  187,  188,  203,  215,  239, 
250,  251,  257,  370,  396,  40«,  &C. 
Abishal  122,  216,  250,  311,  316,330,  343, 
371— ^correspondence  with  Montijo  312; 
proclamation  314 

American  minister  409 

Anduaga  343 

Angouleme,  address  of  the  grandees  to  329 
Arguelles  91 

Armies,  of  the  90,  107,  122,  148,  216,  240, 
263,  311,  357,  408 

•Army  of  the  faith’  140,  148,  168,  169,  202, 
251,  342,  408 

Ballasteros  369,  371,  396,  409 

Banos  357,  409 

Barcelona  188,  239 

Battles,  &c,  215— see  war. 

Bessieres  314 

British  minister  371 

Cadiz  216,  231;  arrival  of  the  king  and 
Cortes  at  357;  the  blockade,  Ike.  of  357, 
369,  371,  372,  389,  397,  401,  409,  &c. 
Canaries  282 

Clergy,  priests,  monks,  &c.  Ill,  188,  239, 
252;  villainous  ones  148,  252 

Cortes,  speeches  and  proceedings  24,  25, 
264,  343, 410;  address  to  the  king  on  the 
notes  of  the  foreign  ministers  44;  his 
reply  78;  removal  to  Seville,  &c.  123, 
169, 239,  264,  328 
Corunna  25 1 

Consul  at  Bordeaux  269 

Eguia  202 

Empecinado,  the  251,264 

Enthusiasm  of  the  people  140,  148,  357 
Eroles.d’  150 

Female  patriotism  239 

Figueras  240  250,  251,  264 

Foreign  ministers  at  Madrid  22, 29,  30,  44, 
371.  [See  public  papers  below.] 
Fortresses,  the  408 

French,  movements  of  the  123,  140,  236, 
264, 312, 408;  officers  , 281 

Grandees’  address  to  the  duke  of  Angou- 
leme . 329 

Great  Britain,  treaty  with  25;  minister  in 
91,371 

Guerillas  203,  264,  357 

History  of  events  for  three  years  153 

“Holy  alliance”  ministers  371 

Holy  inquisition  343 

Janrequi  371 

King— his  speech  121,  122;  reply  to  the 
cortes  139;  removal  to  Seville  123;  pro- 
jected seizure  of  his  person  330;  mani- 
festo 283 

Lallemand  89, 357,  409 

Laudaburian  club  45 

Logrono  215,  251 

Madrid,  events  at  and  condition  of  90,  209, 
243,  282,  297,  311,314,  329;  the  regency 
at  344,  371,  396,  409 
Man  so  342 

Massena,  in  the  former  war  261 

Mina  28,  75,  187,  263,  264,  282,  330,  342, 
343,  358,  369,  371,  396,  408,  &c. 
Ministry,  the  123 

Moncey  240;  summons  Figueras  250 

Morales  215 

Morillo  216,  343,  401 

Napoleon’s  loss  of  men  in  72 

Naval  affairs  187,  263 

O’Donnell,  the  family  of  122 

Pampeluna  187,  188 

Portugal,  reported  co-operation  of 75, 123, 

. 140,  148 

?rivateers  91,  282,  343,  409 


INDEX.  . 

...I 

Provisional  junta  of  traitors  202  1 

Public  papers— San  Miguel’s  letter  to  M.  j 
Villele  21;  his  reply  to  the  Russian  note  ! 
24;  note  to  count  Bulgari  30;  ditto  to  I 
count  Bruneti  44;  to  the  Prussian  mi- 
nister 44;  Nesselrode’s  note  22;  Bulga- 
ri’s  30;  Mettemich’s  despatch  41;  Bern- 
stuffs  do.  41;  Spanish  circular  to  the 
political  chiefs  202;  declaration  of  war 
against  France  251;  manifesto  of  the 
king  283 

Quiroga  216,  401,  409 

Saguntum  369 

St.  Sebastians  186,  188,  216,  239,  240,  371 
Salvador,  kills  himself  357 

San  Miguel,  see  public  papers,  and  409 
Santona  358 

Saragossa  240.  250 

Seville,  events  at  344,  357,  371,  408 

Supplies  of  arms  409 

Toledo,  the  archbishop  of  169 

Traitors  186,  202,  251,  329,  409 

Urgel,  the  regency  of  76 

Valencia  187,  188,  264 

Vigodet  372 

Villacampa  408 

War,  progress  of  177,  187,  263,  342,  408 
Wilson,  sir  Kobt.  281,  311,  312,  357,372,  409 
Zayas  314, 357 

“Spanish  America,”  viceroys, 
&c.  of  345 

Spanish  claims,  board  of  com- 
missioners  115,  211 

Specie,  arrivals  of  160 

“Spy,”  the  ITS 

Steam  boats the  Tennessee 

lost  32;  at  Steubenville  130; 
Jefferson  sunk  176;  in  the  De- 
laware 196;  on  the  Mississippi 
288;  the  James  Kent  400;  on 
the  Upper  Mississippi  400 
Stocks,  prices  of  49 

Storm,  extensive  and  severe  80 
Sugar,  on  the  cultivation  of  73; 
protection  of  87;  consump. 
tion  of  in  Great  Britain  193, 
259;  payment  of  the  duty  243 
Susquehannah  river,  on  iraprov- 
ing  the  navigation  of  20,  82 
Swift,  anecdote  of  356 

Switzerland—  persecution  of  the 
Greek  fugitives  124, 239, 331; 
the  affair  noticed  in  the  Bn. 
tish  parliament  324;  Mr.Thel- 
lusson  288 

Symmes,  captain,  mentioned  233 
Syria — the  earthquake  in  28 
T. 

Tariff,  the  new,  proposed— see 
editorial  articles:  free  persons 
for  and  against  it  and  valua- 
tion of  property  held  by 
them  104 

Tea,  raised  in  N.  Carolina  213 
Telegraphs,  the  use  of  326 

“Telescope,”  the  177 

TetiMssee—  pension  agent  73,  145 
Thermometer,  state  of  the  380 
Thibet— missionaries  requested 
for  140 

Thompson,  Smith  352 

Thompson’s  island  130,  400: 
see  “Porter.?* 

Tobacco — great  price  of  some 
144,  166,  178;  raised  in  Cana- 
da  288 

Tompkins,  Daniel  D.  case  of  36 
Tom  tit  politicians  324 

Tonnage — see  “commerce”  and 
“prohibitory  system:”  table 
of  the, in  the  several  districts  350 
Townsend,  Mrs.  the  case  of  162 


vU 

Travelling,  rapid  32, 178,  235, 352 
between  Philadelphia  Sc 


Baltimore  197 

Tread  mills  28S 

Treasury  circular  to  the  collec- 
tors of  the  customs  370, 403 
Truth,  what  is  it?  261 


Turn's— treaty  with  Tuscany  294* 

Turkey  & Greece.  Greek  news- 
paper 4;  decapitations,  &c.  at 
Constantinople  28,  39,  91; 
Turkish  army  39,  358;  Alba- 
nia  39,  123;  Turkish  fleets 
149,  358,  410;  the  ministry 
118;  great  fire  at  the  capital 
188;  hatii  scheref  of  the  Sul- 
tan 345;  Greek  victories  at 
sea  28, 148;  fleet  410;  ditto  on 
land,  30,  123,  140,  148;  sup- 
plies tor  the  Greeks  28,  39, 
189,  315;  Corinth  148,  358; 
another  slaughter  at  Scio  28; 
details  214;  Napoli  de  Roma- 
nia 91, 140,  169, 189;  the  pro- 
visional government  28,  410; 
Greek  fugitives  124;  power 
and  resources  of  the  Greeks 
140,  148,  315;  raadarne  Boba- 
lina  148,  251‘;  Candia  189; 
Negropont  189;  Christian 
trade  in  slaves  240,  294;  lord 
Byron  251;  gen.  Norman  251; 
trial  by  jury  251;  valor  and 
perseverance  of  the  Greeks 
265,  315,  410;  population  of 
Greece  316;  Ulysses  358;  bar- 
barities  358,  410;  female  war- 
rior 359;  birth  of  a prince 
359;  Bozzaris  373;  Lepanto 
373;  the  British  minister  373; 
general  views  of  the  affairs  or 
Greece  397,  410 

Tyger  in  Kentucky  352 

U.  . 

Usury— gov.  Robertson’s  rejec- 
tion of  the  bill  concerning 
145;  reiharks  on  393 

I V. 


Vaccination,  to  prevent  the  dis- 


temper  in  dogs 

321 

Valuation  of  the  U.  S. 

104 

Value-how  established 

115 

Van  Deiman’s  land 

268 

Vermont— state  papers,  &c. 

236 

Verona — the  holy  spoilers  at: 

see 

“ Holy  Alliance — the  secret 

treaty  of 

347 

Vice  presidents  of  the  U.  S.  see 
“presidential  election.” 
Virginia — legislature  adjourns; 
difference  about  the  salary  of 
a door  keeper  16;  navigation 
of  the  James  river  1.12;  elec- 
tion of  general  Smyth  176; 
representation  in  the  new 
congress  178;  fire  at  Frede- 
ricksburg 240;  case  of  Lith- 
gow  247;  Winchester  “Re- 
publican”  257;  Richmond 
“Enquirer”  306;  thepeniten- 


tiary  burnt 

380 

W. 

Wars  between  England 

and 

France 

296 

viii 


INDEX. 


’Washington— real  nobility  of 
234;  his  anniversary  observed 
at  Bagota  245 

Washington  city,  healthiness  of 
20;  “grand  national  lottery** 
50;  Columbia  college  178 

Weaving,  rapid  99,  310 

Webster,  Mr.  dies— he  weighed 
555  lbs.  368 

Welsh,  Samuel  dies  114 


West  Indies— cultivation  of  su- 
gar  73,  179,  259 

Whale  fishery  146 

Wheat,  the  crop  of  208, 245, 321 
Willow,  an  old  one  369 

Wilmington,  Del.  manufactures 
1;  population  in  1775  2 

Wines,  American  283;  currant  369 
Wool,  its  import  and  manufac- 


ture, interesting,  40;  product 
of  New  Holland  137;  prices  of 
at  Steubenville,  176;  quantity 
and  value  of  that  raised  in 
Oneida  county,  N.  Y . 321 

Wright,  John  C.  republican  con- 
duct of  248 

Y. 

Yankee  trader  181 
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(£j*The  present  number  commences  a new  vo- 
lume— a proper  time  tor  making  new  subscriptions, 
which  the  editor  hopes,  through  the  aid.  of  his 
friends,  may  be  numerous.  Me  also  indulges  an 
expectation  that  the  “essential  oil”  will  not  be  ne- 
glected by  his  old  or  new  customers. 

Kj^This  sheet,  like  the  last,  is  chiefly  given  up  to 
record  some  of  the  last  doings  of  the  seventeenth 
congress,  now  dead  and  unlamented.  Hereafter  ve 
shall  have  room  to  give  to  our  paper  a more  miscel- 
laneous, and  perhaps,  more  agreeable  character. 

Domestic  goods.  Mr.  John  R.  Brinckle  advertises 
in  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Watchman,  nearly  50,000 
yards  of  different  kinds  of  domestic  goods  on  hand 
for  sale.  He  receives  from  the  weavers  employed 
by  him  an  average  of  about  nine  hundred  yards  per 
day. 

Master  and  apprentice.  A case  was  lately  de- 
cided at  New  York,  which  goes  to  establish  the  law, 
that  a minor  cannot  be  bound  and  held  to  service 
for  a longer  time  than  his  arrival  at  the  age  of  21 
years,  even  though  he  himself,  and  his  parents  or 
guardians,  may  be  privy  to  an  imposition  on  the  mas 
ter  in  respect  to  age,  to  induce  the  latter  to  receive 
him.  It  was  understood,  however,  that  the  master 
was  competent  to  seek  redress  of  the  parent  or 
guardian,  if  they  hud  property  to  respond;  but  it 
was  intimated,  that  minors  bound  out  by  overseers 
of  the  poor,  would  be  generally  held  to  serve  the 
time  stipulated  though  such  overseers  may  have 
iuistak.cn  their  ages,  having  availed  themselves  of 
she  here  information  ih  their  power  to  ascertain 
them, 

tty  •j’ovvmi..  The  export  of  this  article  is  con- 
siderable, yet  only  70.000  lbs.  was  imported  last 
year,  A few  years  since,  ten  times  that  quantity 
was  received  from  Holland  alone.  There  is  instruc- 
tion in  this  matter.  It  is  worth  an  item  in  the  me- 
morandum books  of  those  who  expect  that  the  go 
v eminent  of  the  United  States  can  be  sustained  by 
the,  receipt  and  consumption  of  foreign  goods. 

f a per.  The  Philadelphia  Columbian  Observer 
-9.-i.ys> — It  is  a curious  fact,  but  nevertheless  true, 
that  some  of  the  letter  paper  used  by  the  senate  of 
the  United  States,  contains  in  • its  water  mark,  the 
ViioVjs>— -Napoleon  E>mpe;  eur  et  roi — 1813. 

C^We  venture  to  hope  that  this  paper  is  some 
parr  of  a considerable  stock  of  the  foreign  articl 
which  was  purchased  for  the  use  of  congress  some 
r-rf*  ago— we  are  told  that  the  supplies,  for  some 
WTe  past,  have  been  furnished  by  our  own  mills. 

Inland  navigation.  A boat,  capable  of  carry 
ing  four  hundred  barrels,  has  arrived  at  Mobile 
after  the  following  voyage:  she  was  built  at  Pitts, 
bury,  took  in  a cargo  for  Nash'oUle  which  She  cHs 
chHrged,  and  thereat  received  on  i’br  Jfeio  Orleans 
—a  part  of  this  not. coming  to  a good  market,  the 
owners  proceeded  with  the  boat  down  the  Missis- 
sippi, came  ouf  above  the  Balize,  and  crossed  over 
the  gulf  to  Mobile , where  they  arrived  all  well.  She 


is  about  65  feet  long  and  12  wide  amid  ships,  with 
a slight  roof  over  her  for  the  protection  of  the 
cargo.  The  editor  of  the  Mobile  paper  says  “she 
has  the  app’earance  of  being  as  unfit  an  instrument 
as  a horse  trough  would  be,  to  venture  to  sea  in.” 
And  adds,  “A  few  years  ago  intelligent  men  would 
have  been  as  likely  to  believe  that  a canal  would 
be  cut  along  the  Alleghany  ridge,  and  supplied 
with  rum  and  molasses  from  the  old  lady’s  rivers 
and  lakes,  to  float  barges  upon,  as  that  flour  and 
bacon  should  be  brought  to  Mobile,  all  the  way  by 
watery  from  the  back  of  Virginia,  as  they  now  fre- 
quently are.  Indeed,  such  wonders  have  been 
worked  within  a few  years,  in  the  way  of  steam 
power,  canals,  See.  that  there  is  some  probability 
of  our  being  enabled,  ere  long,  to  make  passages 
from  the  Mexican  gulf,  along  the  Atlantic  coast  to 
New  England,  in  steam  boats,  and  return,  by  way 
of  the  western  states,  in  the  same  vessel  we  start  in, 
without  being  subjected  to  a single  mile  of  jolt- 
ing.’* 

“Hard  times”  in  England — the  late  papers  give 
us  several  accounts  of  persons  selling  their  wives, 
with  halters  round  their  necks,  at  the  public  mar- 
kets— some  for  5s.  others  for  more.  One  lady  au- 
thorized a hostler  to  bid  1.20  for  her,  having  some 
resources  of  her  own:  but  this  sale  was  interrupted 
by  some  officers  of  the  law. 


Maryland,  Apportionment  of 
1823: 

the  state  tax 

Worcester  county 

$1,964 

Somerset 

2,216 

, Dorchester 

2,204 

Talbot 

1,656 

Caroline 

900 

Queen  -Ann's 

2,252 

Kent 

1,686 

Ccecil 

2,380 

Harford 

2,140 

Baltimore  city  and  county 

19,468 

Anne  Arundle 

3,924 

Prince  George’s 

3,076 

Calvert 

964 

St.  Mary’s 

1,580 

Charles 

2,693 

Montgomery 

2,044 

Frederick 

5,668 

Washington 

2,948 

Alleghany 

948 

Caroline,  Calvert  and  Allegany  pay  an  average 
of  234  dollars  for  each  member  in  the  house  of  de- 
legates; Talbot,  Kent  and  St.  Mary’s  410;  all  the 
rest,  an  average  of  about  600,  except  Frederick, 
which  pays  1417,  and  Baltimore,  whose  rate  of  tax- 
ation is  as  3244  dollars  to  one  delegate:  separating 
the  city  from  the  county,  the  former  pays  seven 
thousand  dollars  for  each  of  its  two  delegates;  or 
as  much  fur  one  member  as  six  counties  pay  for 
twenty  Jour  members.  This  is  “political  justice”-^ 
in  ryland. 

District  or  Columbia.  If  the  time  of  con- 
gress ts  to  be  valued  at  what  it  costs  the  people  in 
then*  money  disbursed  at  the*  treasury,  it  may  be 
reasonably  estimated,  we  apprehend,  that  more 
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ihsn  fifty  thousand  dollars  worth  of  time  is  annually 
consumed  in  and  about  the  concerns  of  the  district, 
and  yet  its  affairs,  (as  seems  to  be  generally  admit- 
ted), are  badly  attended  to.  The  debates,  Sic. 
concerning  the  bill  to  extend  the  charter  of  the 
Mechanics’  bank  of  Alexandria,  and  on  that  to  en- 
large the  jurisdiction  of  justices  of  the  peace,  wast- 
ed more  time  than  was  expended,  perhaps,  on  the 
local  concerns  of  half  a score  of  the  states. 

If  for  this  cost  and  inconvenience,  the  district  pre  - 
sented a body*  of  people  so  happily  governed  that 
domestic  and  foreign  legislators  should  be  compel- 
led to  esteem  the  laws  as  models  for  imitation, 
no  one  would  be  dissatisfied  v/ith  the  result — but 
when  the  fact  is,  that  the  citizens  are  disfranchised 
and  without  a code  of  laws  of  their  own  adapted  to 
their  peculiar  wants  and  condition,  there  is  nothing 
to  ease  off' the  incumbrance— -no  light  to  relieve  the 
sombre  picture  that  is  offered  to  us.  The  people 
are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves,  so  far  as  it  re- 
gards their  own  local  matters,  and  vve  hope  the 
time  is  at  hand  when  they  will  be  authorized  to  es- 
tablish a territorial  legislature,  under  such  provisions 
as  shall  be  thought  expedient  to  restrain  them  from 
involving  the  right  or  property  of  the  United  States 
within  the  ten  miles  square.  For  the  privilege  of 
making  their  own  laws  for  their  own  personal  go- 
vernment, they  would  cheerfully  pay  the  cost  of  a 
local  legislative  body,  &.c.  and  the  nation  would 
thereby  be  relieved  of  what  is  a serious  expense 
and  obstruction  to  business,  both  annually  increas- 
ing as  the  population  advances. 

Kentucky.  We  should  suppose,  from  the  fol- 
lowing' singular  notice,  addressed  to  the  president, 
diree  :ors  and  company  of  the  Bank  of  Kentucky,  that 
that  bank  has  issued  an  order  for  the  payment  of 
the  debts  due  to  it,  either  in  its  own  notes  or  some 
other  bank  notes,  (or  specie),  as  it  is  willing  to  ac- 
cept. By  the  '■'currency  of  the  country”  we  un- 
derstand the  bills  of  the  Bank  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  we  cannot  see  how  Mr.  O’Bonnor,  who  is  re- 
presented as  having  been  a member  of  tlie  legisla- 
ture of  the  state,  &c.  can  reconcile  himself  to  the 
course  that  he  has  adopted,  unless  tW  paper  loan- 
ed to  him  was  of  that  description  which  he  calls  the 
‘‘currency  of  the  country;”  the  evils  of  which  are  to 
come,  in  its  appreciating  value , through  fiery  puri- 
fications. But  this  is  necessary,  that  “even  a rem- 
nant may  be  saved.” 

“Gentlemen— l am  your  debtor,  and  am  entirely 
willing  to  discharge  the  same:  provided  you  agree 
to  take  the  currency  of  the  country,  such  money  as 
the  state  lias  made  for  the  payment  of  debts:  but  so 
long  as  your  present  order  exists  I most  solemnly 
declare,  that  I will  not  pay  you  one  dollar,  not  even 
the  interest,  and  thus  publicly  give  notice  to  all 
sheriffs,  constables,  bailiffs,  marshals  and  their  depu- 
ties,  that  if  they  do  serve  any  precept  on  me,  pre- 
paratory to  coercion,  that  I will  as  soon  thereafter 
as  I can,  put  a period  to  their  earthly  career — for  I 
hold  it  as  a right  undeniable,  that  all  improper,  op- 
pressive, or  impracticable  orders  ought  to  be  repel- 
led with  force.” — Russelville  Weekly  Messenger. 

Georgia.  The  legislature  of  this  state,  believing 
that  “it  does  not  comport  with  justice  or  expedi- 
ency to  deprive  innocent  and  helpless  women  and 
children  of  the  means  of  subsistence,”  have  passed 
an  acf  exempting  from  levies  and  sale,  on  account 
0L' debts  contracted  after  the  first  day  of  March  inst. 
the  following  articles,  viz:  “two  beds  and  bedding, 
common  bedsteads,  a spinning  wheel  and  two  pair 
of  cards,  a lpom,  and  cow  and  calf,  common  tools  of 


his  trade,  and  ordinary  cooking  utensils,  and  t&i 
dollars  worth  of  provisions;”  and  vesting  the  pro- 
perty of  the  same  in  the  inferior  court,  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  benefit  and  use  of  the  family,  as  long 
as  the  defendant  shall  remain  insolvent. 

Amount  of  lands  to  which  the  Indian  title  has 
been  extinguished  in  Georgia,  since  the  articles  of 
agreement  and  cession,  24th  April  1802. 

The  title  of  the  Creek  Indians  to  14,634,800  acres, 
besides  a quantity  by  the  treaty  of  June  16,  1802, 
the  amount  of  which  is  not  ascertained. 

The  title  of  the  Cherokees  to  995.310  acres  has 
also  been  extinguished.  Total  acres,  so  far  as  the 
amount  is  known,  15,630,110 

The  Creek  nation  yet  claims  about  6,087, 840 

✓ Cherokees  9,766,290 

The  cost  of  these  lands,  for  annuities  paid  and 
otherwise,  has  amounted  to  about  the  sum  of  a mil- 
lion and  a half  of  dollars — and  the  period  of  seve- 
ral of  the  annuities  has  not  yet  expired;  but  some  of 
the  treaties  embraced  considerable  portions  of  land 
in  Alabama,  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina,  and 
the  amount  paid  specially  for  the  cessions  in  Geor- 
gia cannot  be  stated. 

Wilmington,  Del.  in  1775,  as  appears  by  an  old 
orderly  book,  kept  by  a British  officer,  contained 
1172  white  and  57  colored  persons.  The  last  cen- 
sus returned  4319  white  and  954  colored  people. 


Consumption.  A comparison  of  the  bills  of  mor 
tality  for  the  several  cities  named  below,  gives  us 


the  following  results: 
Whole  no.  deaths. 

Of  consumption. 

Proportion. 

Salem 

225 

33 

1 out  of  7 

Boston 

1,203 

166 

1 7 

New  York 

3,231 

624 

1 5 

Philadelphia 

3,591 

548 

1 . 6f; 

Baltimore 

2,319 

296 

1 8~ 

Washington 

296 

44 

1 6y 

Charleston 

925 

156 

i' 6 

Bank  at  New  Hope,  Pa,  We  have  tho-  yeport 
of  the  committee  appointed  by  tpe  company  to  exa- 
mine into  .the  affairs  of  this  bank— -it  exhibits  as 
pure  a picture  of  deliberate  rascality  as  we  have 
ever  met  with.  The  committee  think  it  possible 
that  the  debts  of  the  bank  may  be  paid,  but  give 
out  an  idea  that  the  stockholders  will  make  a total 
loss!  The  whole  of  the  funds  of  this  institution  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  quite  large  enough  for  the 
private  business  of  the  president,  William  Maris  by 
name. 

The  Shakers  were  first  known  in  England  in 
1747,  and  in  this  country  in  1776.  At  present,  as 
appears  by  an  article  in  the  North  American  Re- 
view, there  are  14  or  more  societies  in  this  country,, 
and  the  whole  number  of  Shakers  is  computed  to 
be  6,000  in  the  United  States.  They  devote  them- 
selves almost  exclusively  to  agricultural  pursuits, 
and  their  lands,  which  are  held  in  common,  are 
valued  at  about  $800,000. 

Aaron  Cordoza,  who  resides  at  Gibraltar,  is  cal- 
led “the  king  of  the  Jews”  (of  which  sect  he  is 
one),  on  account  of  his  munificence.  He  is  repre- 
sented as  possessing  a princely  fortune  which  he 
disburses  with  unexampled  benevolence,  to  dis- 
tressed objects  of  all  descriptions.  He  lives  in  the 
most  elegant  mansion  on  the  rock,  and  is  said  ne- 
ver to  have  been  excelled  in  the  extent  of  his  ge- 
nerosity. 
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The  Fannings.  From  the  Philadelphia  Uniorff— 
We  have  now  before  us  the  petition  of  Mary  Fan- 
ning- Hibbs,  of  Bucks  county,  in  this  state,  which 
petition,  after  being  presented  to  congress,  refer- 
red and  re  referred,  according-  to  all  approved 
formulas  of  legislative  practice,  has  finally  been 
reported  on  unfavorably,  with  leave  to  withdraw 
the  documents;  though,  from  their  tenor,  it  would 
seem  that  few  persons  have  stronger  claims  on  the 
cou  niry . 

The  petitioner  states  that  she  fs  the  only  child 
of  capt.  Joshua  Fanning,  who  was  killed  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States,  while  acting  as  lieut,  of 
the  Randolph  frigate,  in  1 778,  in  the  memorable  en- 
gagement with  the  Yarmouth  man  of  war.  In  that 
gallant,  but  disastrous  action,  the  officers  and  400 
men  were,  by  ‘/one  common  ruin,”  suddenly  blown 
into  eternity.  At  that  period,  the  petitioner  was 
a child  of  two  years  cf  age,  resident  with  her  mo- 
ther in  Philadelphia.  In  early  life  she  lost  her  mo- 
ther, and  was  obliged  to. depend  for  support  and 
protection  on  her  relatives,  whom  the  incidents  of 
the  revolution  had  considerably  reduced;  for  every 
male  in  her  father’s  family  entered  into  the  service 
of  their  country,  and  all  came  thereby  to  untimely 
deaths.  Her  grandfather  and  his  three  sons  engaged 
in  the  naval  service  as  officers.  The  old  gentle- 
man died  on  board  the  Strombola  prison  ship.  John 
Fanning,  his  eldest  son,  was  lieutenant  of  the  Trum- 
bull frigate,  and  was  drowned.  Simeon  Fanning 
commanded  the  tender  to  the  Randolph  in  her  en- 
gagement, and  was  soon  afterwards  murdered,  on 
his  way  home  from  Charleston.  The  fate  of  her 
father  Joshua  Fanning,  has  already  been  announced. 
The  three  brothers  were  all  under  thirty  years  of 
age,  and  were  cousins  to  capts.  Charles  and  Frede- 
rick  Fanning,  of  Norwich,  Connecticut,  who  served 
as  officers,  in  the  land  ssrvice,  during  the  whole 
war;  and  to  the  late  captain  Nathaniel  Fanning, 
the  same  who  lias  published  his  memoirs,  and  who 
was  so  conspicuous  as  a volunteer  officer  under 
the  celab rated  Paul  Jones,  in  his  action  with  the 
“Bon  Homme  Richard.”  Her  only  uncle,  on  the  mo- 
ther’s side,  was  the  late  capt.  John  Reed,  who  died 
in  service  With  gen.  Wayne,  being  wounded  in  his 
action  with  the  Indians.  Finally,  the  petitioner 
states,  her  grandmother  died  of  a broken  heart  at 
the  desolation  and  premature  end  of  her  family! 

Mary  Fanning  Hibbs  appears  to  be  the  sole  re- 
presentative of  no  less  than  five  heroes  who  dedi- 
cated their  lives  to  the  service  of  their  country, 
when  it  was  much  more  hazardous  to  be  “rebel  offi- 
cers,” with  certain  suffering,  and  uncertain  pay, 
than  to  bear  the  insignia,  and  receive  the  substan- 
tial rewards  of  rank  now.  But  she  was  left  an  or- 
phan to  struggle  with  the  world,  and  has  never  yet 
received  any  thing  from  the  country,  while  the  fami- 
lies of  those  who  die  in  their  beds  are  amply  pro- 
vided for.  We  cannot  understand  these  things. 

Supreme  court  of  the  U.  S.  Feb.~7.  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Washington  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court 
in  the  case  of  Green’s  heirs  vs  Biddle,  argued  at 
the  last  term,  by  Mr.  B.  Hardin  and  Mr.  Montgome- 
ry, for  the  plaintiffs,  and  by  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Bibb, 
for  the  defendants. 

Mr.  Justice  Johnson  delivered  his  separate  opi- 
nion— Mr.  Justice  Livingston  was  absent  from  indis- 
position. 

The  court  directed  it  to  be  certified  to  the  circuit 
court  of  Kentucky,  that  the  act  of  the  state  of  Ken- 
tucky, of  the  27th  Feb.  1797,  concerning  occupy- 
ing claimants  of  land,  whilst  it  was  in  force,  was  re- 
pugnant to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, - 
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but  that  the  same  was  repealed  by  the  act  of  the 
31st  Jan.  1812,  to  amend  the  said  act;  and  that  the 
act  last  mentioned  is  also  repugnant  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States;  arid  that  the  opinion 
given  on  the  first  question  rendered  it  unnecessary 
to  notice  the  second  question. 

Feb.  28.  Mr.  chief  Justice  Marshall  delivered 
the  opinion  of  the  court  in  the  case  of  Johnston  and 
Graham’s  lessee  vs.  McIntosh.  The  court  affirmed 
the  judgment  of  the  district  court  of  Illinois,  upon 
the  grqund  that  individuals  could  not  derive  title 
to  lands  by  grants  from  or  contracts  with  the  native 
Indians,  without  the  authority  of  government. 

Q^j-On  the  preceding  decision,  the  Washington 
Republican  observe— The  case  of  the  Lessee  of 
Johnson  and  Graham  against  Mdntosh,  this  day  de- 
cided by  the  supreme  court,  from  the  great  import- 
ance of  the  subject  matter  in  controversy,  seems 
to  require  rather  a more  detailed  notice  than  it  is 
usual,  or  even  possible,  in  general  to  take  of  ques- 
tions argued  before  that  tribunal.  The  claim  of  the 
plaintiffs,  it  is  understood,  embraces  a tract  of  land 
of  upwards  of  fifty  millions  of  acres,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Illinois  and  Wabash  rivers,  and  is  founded 
upon  two  grants  made  by  the  Indians  in  the  year 
1773  and  1775.  The  principal  question  arising  in 
the  cause  was  as  to  the  validity  of  the  titles  of  in- 
dividuals derived  under  such  grants,  against  per- 
sons claiming  by  purchase  under  the  United  States. 
In  the  discussion  of  this  question,  many  important 
subjects  were  introduced  by  the  counsel  concerned^ 
and  investigated  with  great  ability. 

In  one  of  the  most  luminous  and  satisfactory 
opinions  we  recollect  ever  to  have  listened  to,  the 
chief  justice  went  into  an  examination  of  the  origin 
of  all  the  titles  of  European  colonists  to  lands  in 
this  country.  He  shewed  that,  without  exception  4 
they  are  referred  to  discovery , as  the  origin  of  their 
respective  claims— -that  this  had  been  recognized  by 
the  United  States  in  all  its  acts,  and  whatever  might 
be  its  ’abstract  character,  all  title  to  land  in  the 
United  States  must  now  be  considered  as  resting 
upon  this  basis.  It  was,  therefore,  a point  not  to 
controverted  in  any  court  of  justice  in  this  country. 
This  right  of  discovery  vested  in  the  sovereign  of 
-the  state  by  which  it  was  made  the  exclusive  and 
absolute  right,  as  among  other  European  nations, 
to  purchase  of  the  Indians,  or  to  acquire  the  soil 
by  any  other  mode.  It  was  not  incompatible  with 
the  Indian  title,  but  superior  to  it,  and  no  individu- 
al or  country  could  acquire  any  interest  in  the  soil* 
without  the  sanction  of  that  sovereign.  The  con- 
clusion, therefore,  to  which  the  court  arrived  was 
that,  as  the  claim  of  the  plaintiff  never  had  receiv- 
ed the  sanction  of  the  sovereign,  it  did  not  consti- 
tute a right  which  could  be  supported  in  a court  of 
justice. 

Other  collateral  points  were  introduced  and  dis- 
cussed with  the  greatest  ability,  but  the  foregoing 
we  consider  as  a brief  abstractor  the  leading  views 
of  the  court. 

“Native  race  oe  cattle.”  From  a Boston  paper,. 
Mr.  Asa  Rice,  jun.  of  Shrewsbury,  in  Worcester 
county,  has  brought  to  the  Brighton  market  the  . fol- 
lowing cattle,  all  of  his  own  raising  and  fatting, 
weighing,  after  being  slaughtered,  as  follows: 

A steer  ,4  years  old,  Feb.  10, 1821  slaughtered  on  the  Uth  lbs » 
October,  same  vear  IS  19 

Slaughtered  Feb.  2, 1823,  a steer,  4 years  old,  the  12th  April  1581 
do.  A c ow , 13  years  old  last  Spring  i©9i 
do.  A Heifer,  3 years  old  the  14th  May  911 

These  cattle  were  wholly  of  native  breed.  The 
steers  were  weaned  at  12  weeks  old,  and  fed  with 
nothing  but  bay  and  grass  until  they  entered  their 
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fifth  year.  Vhe  cow  brought  a calf  at  2 years  old, 
and  every  year  since  but  the  last.  She  wasmdked 
last  winter,  turned  out  in  the  spring,  thin  in  flesh, 
and  began  mealing  the  1st  of  October  last.  The 
he'fcr  brought  a calf  at  two  year.;  oj  , and  an  ther 
last  spring;  and  was  dried  the  last  f July,  and  turn- 
ed out,  as  thin  as  any  other  cow;  and  was  fatted  on 
account  of  a blemish  which  would  eventually  have 
spoiled  her. 

foreign  News. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  A priest  of  the  es- 
tablished church  has  bee;;  dismisse  1,  because  he  al- 
lowed the  rev  Howland  Hill  to  occupy  his  pulpit. 
The  king’s  private  band  of  musicians  at  Brighton, 
costs  10,000/.  a year.  This  is  “paying  dear  for  the 
whistle.”  It  is  thought  that  about  2,000  human 
bodies  are  annually  raised  in  London  for  the  use 
of  c olleges,  &e, 

I'nly.  It  is  stated  that  100  lbs  of  the  ashes,  lately 
emitted  by  Vesuvius,  have  yielded  three  ounces  of 
geld! 

Turkey.  A Greek  paper  is  about  to  be  published, 
entit  led  “The  Trumpet  of  Christendom  ” 

Egypt.  The  pacha  is  encouraging  the  cultivation 
of  cotton — he  has  a packing  machine  from  India; 
the  quality  is  said  o be  fine.  He  is  also  raising 
indigo,  which  is  reported  as  excellent. 

Cuba . An  extensive  association,  similar  to  that 
of  the  Carbonari  in  Italy,  is  said  to  exist  in  Cuba, 
and  to  bold  many  secret  meetings.  It  object  is  not 
stated. 

Several  of  the  pirates  taken  by  the  British  sloop 
of  war  Tyne,  and  sent  to  Jamaica.,  have  been  tried 
and  found  guilty. 

West  Judies.  Commodore  sir  E.  Owen  has  arriv- 
ed at  Barbadoes  from  England,  with  a squadron 
consisting  of  the  Gloucester  74,  and  four  smaller 
vessels.  His  appearance  there  has  caused  much 
speculation. 


Suppressed  Document. 

Report  of  the  second  committee  of  investigation  on  the 
suppression  of  certain  parts  oj  a document. 

The  committee,  instituted  under  the  resolution  of 
the  house  of  the  house  of  representatives,  of  the 
6th  of  February,  1823,  ask  leave  to  report,  in 
part: 

Thus  far  the  attention  of  the  committee  has  been 
chiefly  directed  to  the  performance  of  the  duties 
required  of  them  by  the  first  member  of  the  reso- 
lution. As  the  investigation  was  undertaken  with- 
out any  sanguine  expectations  of  being  able  to  de- 
signate the  person  who  caused  the  suppression  of 
the  paragraph  in  letter  A 5.  they  feel  but  little  dis- 
appointed in  not  having  made  the  discovery. 

The  committee  requested  the  appearance  of 
every  person  who,  it  was  supposed,  could  make  any 
disclosure,  tending,  in  the  least  degree,  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  object  for  which  they  were 
appointed.  The.  attendance  of  the  witnesses  was 
prompt,  and  all  the  depositions  were  made  under 
the  solemnities  of  an  oath.  That  the  testimony 
might  he  as  explicit  and  intelligible  as  possible, 
interrogatories,  deemed  the  most  pertinent,  were 
propounded  to  the  witnesses,  and  the  responses  re- 
duced to  writing,  in  the  language  in  which  they 
were  given. 

The  committee  submit  the  following  as  the  sub- 
stance of  the  testimony  which  has  been  collected, 
in  addition  to  that  already  reported  to  the  house. 

Mr  Cook,  the  member  from  the  state  of  Illinois, 
deposes,  that  the  documents,  of  which  letter  (A  5) 


on  % were  in  his  possession  two  or  three  days’ 
that  he  believes  no  person,  during  that  period,  had 
access  to  them  in  his  absence;  that  Mr.  Edwards,  a 
senator  from  the  state  of  Illinois,  inspected  them  in 
his  presence;  but  whether  t e inspection  extended 
to  letter  (A  5)  he  is  unab  e to  say;  that  he  is  im- 
pressed with  the  belief  that  Mr  Van  Swearingen, 
late  a representative  from  Virginia,  was  present: 
but  thinks  he  did  not  examine  the  documents.  Mr, 
Cook  states  it  to  be  his  impression,  that  he  read 
letter  (A  5),  before  the  documents  were  printed; 
that  he  has  iv  recollection  of  seeing  the  brack  ts, 
cross  and  underscoring,  at  that  time,  nor  does  he 
yet  know  by  whom,  when  or  where  they  were  made; 
that  he  did  not  know,  until  the  pendency  of  the 
former  investigation,  that  the  practice  in  the  office 
of  the  Intelligencer  was  to  omit  printing  those  pa 
ragraphs  which  are  included  in  brackets  and  cross- 
ed; that  the  documents  were  in  his  drawer,  in  the 
house  of  representatives,  about  a day  before  he 
moved  to  have  tbeip  printed;  and  that  he  very 
rarely  kept  the  drawer  locked  See  A E. 

Mr.  Edwards,  a senator  from  the  state  of  Illinois, 
deposes  that,  sometime  last  winter,  the  manuscript 
documents,  of  which  (A  5)  is  one,  were,  at  his  re- 
quest, brought  to  his  room  by  Mr.  Cook;  that  he 
inspected  those  minutely  which  had  a relation  to  the 
bank  at  Edwardsville;  that,  having  no  motive  to> 
examine  the  correspondence  between  the  treasury 
department  and  the  bank  of  Steubenville,  he  did 
not  see  letter  (A  5),  nor  did  he  eve*  see  it  unt'!  it 
was  shewn  to  him  by  the  committee;  that  he  knows 
not  by  whom  or  when  the  marks,  it  now  bears,  were 
made;  that,  some  time  last  winter,  Mr.  Cook  inti- 
mated to  him  that  there  were  such  expressions  in 
the  documents  as  are  contained  in  the  suppressed 
paragraph.  See  B. 

Mr.  Dickens,  a clerk  in  the  treasury  department, 
deposes  that  he  had  no  intercourse  with  the  print- 
ers, for  the  purpose  of  seeing,  or  in  any  wise  alter- 
ing the  documents  during  their  publication.  See  C„ 

It  having  been  intimated  that  the  underscoring 
was  made  with  ink  different  from  that  used  in  the 
Clerk’s  office,  the  committee  requested  the  atten- 
dance of  Mr.  S.  Burch,  chief  clerk  in  the  house  of 
representatives.  He  states  that  age  increases  the 
darkness  of  the  ink  used  in  the  office,  whilst  that 
which  is  furnished  congress,  having  been  in  use 
sometime,  fades  and  assumes  a rusty  appearance, 
such  as  is  exhibited  in  the  underscoring  of  the  sup- 
pressed paragraph.  He  states  that  the  underscor- 
ing is,  in  his  opinion,  made  with  ink  of  a character 
unlike  that  with  which  the  body  of  the  letter  is 
written.  See  D. 

Wm.  R.  Dickinson,  esq.  in  a letter  to  Mr.  Dick- 
ens, of  the  10th  instant,  states  that  he  had  examin- 
ed the  letter  book  which  contains  A 5,  and  also  con- 
versed with  the  clerk  of  the  bank  on  the  subject, 
and  that  both  are  of  opinion  that  no  part  of  the  let- 
ter was  underscored  or  marked  when  it  left  the 
bank. 

The  committee  cannot  conclude  this  report  with- 
out an  expression  of  their  conviction,  founded  as 
well  on  the  character  of  the  transaction  to  which, 
the  suppressed  paragraph  refers,  as  the  circumstan- 
ces under  which  it  has  been  communicated  to  the 
house,  that  there  does  not  exist  the  semblance  of  a 
reason  for  charging  upon  the  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury any  agency  in  its  suppression,  or  for  connect- 
ing him  in  any  way  with  the  mutilation  of  this  docu- 
ment. The  transfer  from  the  Bank  of  Cbiliicothe 
to  the  Bank  of  Columbia,  and  thence  to  the  Bank 
of  Steubenville,  of  the  sum  of  eighteen  thousand 
dollars,  which  was  held  by  the  former  institution  as 
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a special  deposite,  was  an  ordinary  banking  opera- 
tion, weakening  in  no  degree  the  security  ot  the 
government,  and  which  has  eventuated  in  no  loss 
to  the  treasury.  There  could  have  existed,  with 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  therefore,  no  motive 
for  this  suppression.  He  had  no  end  to  attain,  no 
purpose  to  subserve,  by  the  practice  upon  the  house 
of  a fraud,  alike  insulting  to  its  dignity,  and  discre- 
ditable to  the  agent  whro  should  hazard  its  perpe- 
tration. The  circumstance  that  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  in  responding  to  the  call  of  the  house, 
communicated  the  original  letter , of  which  the  sup 
pressed  paragraph  is  a part,  is  decisive,  in  the  judg 
ment  of  the  committee,  to  negative  the  idea,  if  ever 
indulged,  that  there  could  have  been  entertained 
by  that  high  officer  any  intention  to  keep  out  of 
view  any  part  of  its  contents , particularly  as  it  is 
usual,  in  answer  to  calls  from  the  bouse,  to  com 
mmiicate  the  copies  of  documents  rather  than  the 
original,  which  has  been  transmitted  in  this  case. 

The  committee,  after  a careful  examination  of 
life  pencil  brackets  and  marks  upon  (A  5),  and  a 
close  comparison  ofthem  with  the  marks  upon  other 
letters  communicated  to  the  house,  acknowledged 
by  Mr.  Dickens  to  have  been  made  by  him,  are  un 
able  to  form  any  opinion  of  the  probable  authorship 
of  this  suppression.  There  is  nothing  in  the  marks 
themselves  to  indicate  it,  nor  in  the  correspondence 
of  the  marks  upon  the  one  letter  with  those  upon 
any  other,  to  shew  that  they  are  the  work  of  the 
same  hand.  In  reference  to  the  underscoring  of 
part  of  t he  suppressed  paragraph  of  ( A 5),  the  com 
mittee  have  taken  some  testimony  which  they  beg 
leave  to  submit  to  the  house,  with  the  remark,  that 
neither  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Burch,  nor  any  other 
testimony  they  have  obtained,  will,  in  either  appre 
tension,  justify  the  opinion  that  any  member  of 
congress  made  the  underscoring  or  the  brackets, 
which  induced  the  printers  not  to  publish  the  para- 
graph. The  letter  of  William  R Dickinson  to  Mr 
Dickens,  although  not  strictly  before  the  commit- 
tee as  evidence,  they  have  thought  it  not  improper 
to  bring  to  the  view  of'  the  house, 
f An  expectation  that  any  further  efforts  to  detect 
the  person  who  caused  the  suppression  of  the  p ra 
graph  in  letter(A  5),  must  prove  as  unavailing  as 
those  already  made,  i duces  the  commh  tee  toWsk  to 
he  discharged  from  the  further  consideration  of  so 
much  of  the  resolution  as  relates  to  that  subject 

[Here  follow  several  pages  containing  the  exami 
nations.  See.  above  ref  erred  to — but  their  substance 
is  sufficiently  given  in  the  report,  which,  however, 
leaves  us  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever  as  to  whom  or 
for  what  purpose,  the  strange  marking  of  tbedocu 
meet,  ( A 5),  was  made.  But  some  good,  will,  pro 
bably,  grow  out  of  this  matter,  and  prevent  a recur- 
rence of  its  like  again.] 

Letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  the  com- 
mittee appointed  on  the  above  subject. 

Treasury  Department,  February  24,  1823. 

Sir:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  10th  instant, 
enclosing  a resolution  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, of  the  6th  of  the  same  month,  and  requesting 
the  communication  of  any  information,  not  already 
communicated,  as  may  be  in  possession  of  the  de- 
partment, I have  the  honor  to  observe,  that  when 
the  bank  of  the  United  States  went  into  operation, 
an  effort  was  made  to  simplify  the  operations  of  the 
treasury,  through  the  instrumentality  of  that  insti 
tution.  To  give  to  this  effort  the  greatest  efficien- 
cy, it  was  agreed  that  the  bank  should  have  the  se- 
lection,  not  only  of  the  state  banks  ii  which  the 
public  money  should  be  deposited,  in  places  where 


it  had  established  no  office,  but  of  those  whose 
notes  should  be  received  on  account  of  the  revenue; 
and  that  all  money,  so  deposited,  should  be  entered  * 
to  the  credit  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  in 
trust  for  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
further  agreed  that  the  treasurer  might  draw  upon 
the  bank,  at  any  place  where  the  public  money 
was  deposited,  whether  there  were  any  public  mo- 
ney at  such  place  or  not;  with  the  understanding, 
however,  that  reasonable  notice  should  be  given  to  "* 
the  bank,  when  it  was  int  ended  to  draw  for  any  con- 
siderable amount  beyond  the  sum  on  deposite  at 
such  place. 

This  project  was  generally  carried  into  effect,  in 
the  course  of  1817,  after  the  state  banks  had  resum- 
ed specie  payments.  The  notes  of  all  such  ba  ’ks, 
in  the  western  stages,  were  received  by  the  land  of- 
ficers and  deposited,  as  specie,  in  the  offices  of 
the  bank  of  the  U nited  States,  and  in  the  state  banks, 
employed  as  offices  <>f  deposite 

'This  plan  of  simplifying  the  operation  of  the  trea- 
sury was,  in-the  course  of  1818,  interrupted,  on  the 
one  hand,  by  the  complaints  of  the  state  banks,  em- 
ployed as  offices  of  deposite,  that  the  bank  of  the 
U.  S.  acted  oppressively  and  capriciously  towards 
them,  by  subjecting  them  to  all  the  inconveniences 
incident  to  the  relation  they  held  and  depriving  them 
of  most  of  the  advantages  whch  they  had  a right  to 
expect  from  that  relation;  and  on  toe  other,  by  those 
of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  alleging  that  the 
state  banks  were  desirous  of  appropriating  to  them- 
selves all  the  advantages  of  their  Situation,  without 
bearing  any  part  of  the  burthens  imposed  Upon  it 
by  its  charter,  or  by  the  arrangement  made  with 
the  treasury, one  of  the  most  onerous  of  which  was 
the  implied  obligation  it  had  incurred  of  guaranty- 
ing not  only  the  solvency  of  those  banks,  whilst  they 
were  employed  as  offices,  but  also  of  the  other  state 
banks,  whose  notes  were  received  on  account  of 
the  revenue.  This  state  of  collision  and  irritation 
continued  increasing  until  the  autumn  of  1818, 
when  the  bank  notified  the  department  that  it  could 
no  longer  execute  its.  arrangement,  without  sacri- 
ficing the  essential  interests  of  t te  institution.  At 
the  same  time,  it  declared  its  determination  to  re- 
ceive from  the  land  officers  nothing  but  its  own 
notes,  and  the  current  coin  of  the  union,  except  as 
special  deposite.  Skhortly  after  this  determination, 
many  of  the  western  banks  stopped  payment. 

The  experience  of  the  bank  had,  about  this  peri- 
od, led  to  the  conviction,  that  it  was  impracticable 
to  keep  its  notes  in  circulation  in  the  westers,  states, 
and  orders  were,  consequently,  issued  in  the  course 
of  the  autumn,  or  in  the  early  part  of  1819,  forbid- 
ding its  western  offices t>  issue  their  notes,  even  on 
a deposite  of  specie.  The  determination  which  it 
had  formed  in  relation  to  payments  on  account  of 
the  public  lands,  was,  therefore,  practically,  a de- 
termination to  receive  nothing  but  current  gold  and 
silver  coin,  which  was  nearly  as  difficult  to  be  ob- 
tained, in  the  western  states,  as  the  notes  of  the 
Bank  qf  the  United  States.  At  this  time,  there  was 
due  the  United  States  nearly  twenty  million  or  dol- 
lars, by  the  purchasers  of  the  public  lands,  a great 
part  of  which  debt  had  been  contracted  during  the 
suspension  of  specie  payments,  a id  in  the  years 
1817  and  1818,  when  the  notes  of  nearly  all  the 
western  banks  were  receivable  in  payment.  It  was 
manifest,  upon  the  slightest  reflection,  that  this  de- 
termination of  the  bank  would  greatly  reduce  the 
receipts  into  the  -treasury  from  thar  important  branch 
of  the  public  revenue,  bu  t that  consideration  would 
not,  alone,  have  heen  sufficient  to  have  induced  the 
executive  department  to  have  assumed  the  re&pQn» 
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sibility  of  the  measure,  which  was,  with  great  deli- 
beration, adopted  upon  the  occasion. 

To  have  permitted  the  distress  and  ruin  in  which 
the  purchasers  of  the  public  lands  would  have  been 
involved,  by  the  refusal  to  receive  from  them  any 
thing  in  payment  but  the  current  coin  of  the  union, 
and  the  notes  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  un- 
der such  circumstances,  without  an  effort  by  the 
executive  department  to  avert  them,  would  have 
excited  feelings  in  a large  and  meritorious  body  of 
citizens,  which  no  prudent  government,  even  if 
despotic,  could  have  seen  with  indifference.  It  is 
Confidently  believed,  that,  if  no  suclr  effort  had  been 
made,  the  executive  department  of  the  government 
would  have  been  charged  with  the  most  shameful 
imbecility  and  that  the  treasury  department  would 
have  been  loaded  with  the  public  execration.  If  an 
effort  was.  to  be  made  to  afford  relief,  the  alternative 
presented  was  to  continue  to  receive  the  notes  of 
the  few  banks  in  the  west,  which  still  continued,  to 
pay  specie,  and. enter  them  to  the  credit  of  the  trea- 
surer, in  the  offices  of  the  bank,  as  special  cteposite; 
or  to  de posit e them  in  state  banks,  upon  conditions 
which  would  make  it  their  interest  to  return  them 
into  circulation  as  soon  as  practicable,  on  account 
of  the  government.  In  the  first  caser  they  would 
have  accumulated  in  those  offices,  without  the  pos- 
sibility of  being  put  again  into  circulation  on  ac- 
count of  the  government,  as  those 'offices  would 
have  had  no  inducement  to  make  exertions  to  con- 
vert them  into  specie,  or  transfer  the  amount,  by 
the  purchase  of  bills  of  exchange  upon  New  Or- 
leans, or  upon  the  Atlantic  cities.  To  effect  either 
of  these  operations,  it  was  manifest  that  the  em- 
ployment of  the  state  banks  was  indispensable. 
The  arrangements  proposed,  were  maturely  consi- 
dered and  adopted,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
president,  who  w as  fully  sensible  of  the  importance 
of  the  crisis  which  had'  arrived. 

The  inducements  which  were  offered  to  these 
banks,  to  resume  and  continue  specie  payments, 
and  to  transfer  the  excess  of  the  public  revenue 
collected  in  the  western  states,  beyond  the  expen- 
diture, to  places  where  it  could  be  expended,  were 
believed  to  be  both  justifiable  and  sufficient  to  en- 
sure success,  and  the  result  has  proven  that  nothing 
was  necessary  to  the  most  complete  success,  but 
the  want  of  integrity  in  thosfe  who  had  the  direc- 
tion of  some  of  those  institutions  * Against  this 
contingency,  the  department  availed  itself  of  all 
the  r^eans  within  its  reach,  and  confided  in  the 
representations  of  gentlemen  who  occupied  high 
and  responsible  stations  in  the  public  councils, 
whose  judgment  and  integrity  were  considered 
unquestionable,  and  Whose  means  of  information 
excluded  almost  the  possibility  of  mistake.  Not- 
withstanding the  want  of  integrity,  which  has  been 
manifested  by  the  directors  of  several  of  those 
banks  which  have  failed,  it  is  still  confidently  be- 
lieved, that,  after  making  a liberal  allowance  for 
any  loss  which  possibly  may  occur,  by  the  Farmers 
and  Mechanics*  bank  of  Cincinnati,  the  banks  of 
Vincennes,  Edwardsville  and  Missouri,  the  benefits 
which  have  resulted  from  those  arrangements  will 
greatly  preponderate  oyer  such  loss. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  whether  any  loss  will 
eventually  be  sustained  by  the  government  from 

*This  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  the  banks  of  Il- 
linois, of  Madison  and  of  Columbus,  have  fulfilled 
their  engagements  with  fidelity,  and  still  continue 
to  fulfill  them;  and  that  the  bank  of  Chillicothe 
faithfully  fulfilled  its  engagements,  as  long  as  they 
existed. 


either  of  those  banks.  No  apprehension  is  enter- 
tained of  loss  from  any  other.  The  Farmers  and 
Mechanics’  bank  of  Cincinnati  is,  therefore,  the  only 
one  in  which  public  money  has  been  deposited, 
where  the  bank  of  the  United  States  had  establish- 
ed an  office,  from  which  there  is  any  danger  of 
loss. 

That  bank,  in  a very  short  time  after  it  resumed 
specie  payments,  in  conformity  with  its  agreement 
with  the  treasury  department,  stopped  payment, 
and  has  never  made  any  return,  or  answered  any  of 
the  demands  which  ha,ve  been  made  upon  it  for  in- 
formation. The  impression,  in  relation  to  it,  has, 
therefore,  been  very  unfavorable-  A suit  has  been 
brought  against  it,  in  due  federal  court,  for  the 
amount  of  public  money  in  its  possession,  which 
has  not  yet  been  decided. 

The  arrangements  made  with  the  Farmers  and 
Mechanics*  bank  of  Cincinnati,  the  bank  of  Chilli, 
cothe,  and  the  branch  of  the  bank  of  Kentucky,  at 
Louisville,  where  offices  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
States  had  been  established,  by  which  the  public 
money  collected  at  the  land  offices,  in  the  vicinity 
of  those  banks,  were  deposited  in  them,  were’ not 
communicated  to  congress  at  the  next  sesson  after 
their  date,  from  mere  inadvertence  to  the  provision 
of  the  charter  to  which  the  resolution  refers.  They 
were,  however,  matters  of  general  notoriet3r,  not 
only  in  the  western  states,  but  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  union.  Omissions  of  this  nature  have  frequent- 
ly occurred  in  the  departments,  and,  it  is  presumed, 
will  occur  hereafter,  with  officers  the  most  atten- 
tive.  The  notoriet}^  however,  which  attended  these 
arrangements  with  the  banks,  it  is  presumed,  will 
satisfy  the  committee,  that  there  was  neither  a wish 
or  intention  to  withhold  from  congress  the  fact  of 
such  deposites,  and  the  reason  upon  which  the 
measure  Was  founded. 

The  papers  which  are  herewith  transmitted  sup 
port  the  views  presented  in  this  letter. 

1 remain,  with  respect,  vour  obedient  servant, 
WM.  H.  CRAWFORD. 
The  Kon.  John  W.  -Camp  heel, 

Chairman  of  the  select  committee. 


Seventeenth  Congress— session- 

IN  THE  SENATE. 

On  the  21st  of  February  the  military  committee 
made  the  following  report  to  the  senate,  not  before 
mentioned  in  the  proceedings  of  that  body — 

Resolved , That  the  president  he  requested  to  cause  to  be  laid  be- 
fore the  senate,  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  session  of  con- 
gress, the  plan  of  the  fortification  contemplated  to  be  erected  at  St. 
Mary’s  river,  within  the  Potomac,  with  an  estimate  of  the  sum  ne- 
cessary to  complete  the  same,  and  the  number  of  cannon  and  mor- 
tars intended  for  the  works,-  and,  also,  that  he  be  requested  to  cause 
a survey  to  be  made  of  the  Patuxent  river,  to  ascertain  a proper 
site  fora  fortification,  and  to  lay  the  same  before  the  senate,  with 
a plan  of  the  same,  the  number  of  guns  and  mortars  which  may  be 
requisite,  and  an  estimate  of  the  sum  that  will  be  necessary  to  erec 
and  complete  the  works. 

! February  27.  Mr„  J$ng,  of  N.  Y.  submitted  the 
following  resolution  for  consideration: 

Resolved , That  the  commissioner  of  the  general  land  office  be, 
and  he  is  hereby,  instructed  and  directed  to  prepare  and  lay  before 
the  senate  at  the  beginning  of  their  next  session,  maps  of  the  seve- 
ral states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, Missouri,  Mississippi,  Alabama, 
and  Louisiana,  and  of  the  territories  of  Michigan.  Arkansas,  and 
Florida,  which  map  shall  contain  plats  of  the  public  land  within 
the  aforesaid  states  and  territories,  which,  before  the  first  day  of  | 
the  year  1S23,  had  been  surveyed  under  the  authority  of  the  Unit-  if 
ed  States— marking  upon  the  maps  aforesaid  the  land.  theTndian  If 
title  to  which,  at  the  date  aforesaid,  was  not  extinguished;  and  j 
distinguishing,  by  colors,  upon  the  plats  aforesaid,  the  land  granted  L 
to  the  army, the  land  sold  by  the  United  States,  the  land  granted  to  H 
occupants,  or  confirmed  to  persons  claiming  under  British,  French,  ■ 
or  Spanish  titles,  and  also  the  land  surveyed  as  aforesaid,  which,  | 
at  the  date  aforesaid,  remained  to  be  sold;  stating,  likewise,  the  I 
computed  number  of  acres  of  each  of  the  enumerated  classes  of  land 
and  the  number  of  acres  which,  at  the  date  aforesaid,  had  been  M 
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surrendered  to  the  United  States,  under  any  law  passed  for  the  re- 
; ief  of  the  purchasers  of  public  land;  together  with  a statement  of 
she  amount  of  debt,  at  the  date  aforesaid,  due  to  the  United  States 
from  the  purchasers  of  public  land  within  the  respective  states 
and  territories  aforesaid.  [This  resolution  being;  altered  so  as  to 
v^ake  the  call  on  thasecretary  of  the  treasury,  was  agreed  to  next 
day.) 

Many  private  bills,  that  had  been  ordered  to  a 
tjjird  reading-,  were  taken  up  and  disposed  of — as 
Will  appear,  (if  they  passed),  in  the  list  of  acts. 

A letter  was  communicated  by  the  president  to 
the  senate  from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  trans- 
mitting the  annual  reports  of  the  several  banks  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  president  also  communicated  to  the  senate 
the  following  letter  from  the  secretary  of  state: 

To  the  president  of  the  senate  of  the  United  States: 
Department  of  state, 
Washington,  27th  February,  1823. 

Sir:  I have  the  honor  of  transmitting  herewith  a 
supplementary  return  to  the  digest  of  the  accounts 
<of  the  manufacturing  establishments  and  their  ma- 
nufactures which  has  been  reported  to  congress,  in 
pursuance  of  their  joint  resolution,  of  30th  March 
last.  The  imperfection  of  these  returns,  has  been 
owing  to  various  causes — among  which,  a principal 
one  was,  the  unwillingness  of  manufacturers  them- 
selves, to  give  the  information  required  for  making 
the  return.  The  inadequateness  of  the  compensa- 
tion allowed  by  law,  for  the  performance  of  the  ser- 
vice, has  also  been  been  a subject  of  complaint,  by 
many  of  the  marshals,  and  of  their  assistants. 

The  supplementary  return  now  made,  is  of  omis- 
sions  which  occurred  in  making  the  digest,  under 
the  direction  of  this  department,  and  which  should 
have  been  included  in  the  printed  digest.  A state- 
ment is  added,  of  the  several  counties  and  districts 
from  which  no  returns  have  been  received. 

I am,  with  great  respect,  sir,  your  very  humble 
and  obedient  servant,  John  Quincy  Adams. 

Evening  session.  The  bill  for  the  relief  of  lieut. 
B.  F.  Stockton,  of  the  navy,  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a third  reading. 

The  bill  to  authorize  the  adjustment  of  the  ac- 
counts of  Nimrod  Farrow  and  Richard  Harris,  (for- 
merly contractors  for  building  the  fortifications  on 
Dauphine  Island,  now  abandoned),  was  taken  up. 

A debate  of  considerable  duration  took  place  on 
this  bill,  and  the  various  amendments  offered  there- 
to. The  bill  was,  in  the  end,  ordered  to  be  engros- 
sed  for  a third  reading. 

The  senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
to  authorize  the  sale  of  salt  spring  and  lead  mine 
lands.  But,  after  debate,  the  bill  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  bill  to  provide  for  the  gradual  armament  of 
the  new  fortresses  of  the  United  States,  was  indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

Several  private  bills  were  passed.  The  senate 
adjourned  at  half  past  ten  o’clock. 

February  28.  The  senate  resumed  the  conside- 
ration of  the  resolution  proposed  by  the  judiciary 
committee,  relative  to  a collection  of  the  laws  coh- 
cerning  the  judiciary;  and,  after  some  discussion 
on  the  necessity  of  such  a collection,  and  par- 
ticularly on  the  expediency  of  directing  the  duty  to 
be  performed  by  the  attorney  general,  as  proposed 
by  the  resolution,  the  resolution  was  disagreed  to. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  S.  C.  submitted  a resolution  calling 
on  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  inform  the  se- 
nate of  thb  original  amount  of  the  judgment  obtain- 
ed by  the  United  States  against  col.  Wm.  Duane; 
what  credits  have  been  allowed  to  the  defendant 
since  the  date  of  the  judgment;  the  dates  of  those 
credits;  by  whom  allowed;  and  under  what  autho- 
rity. 


The  senate  having  yesterday  got  through  all  the 
bills  which  originated  there,  and  it  not  being  com- 
petent, according  to  the  rules  of  the  two  houses, 
to  acton  any  bill  of  its  own  after  yesterday,  the  bills 
which  are  stated  below,  were,  of  course,  all  of 
them,  bills  from  the  house  of  representatives,  which 
were  received  yesterday,  and  referred  to  different 
committees,  by  whom  they  had  been  examined  and 
reported  to  the  senate. 

The  bill  providing  for  clothing  the  militia  of  the 
United  States  when  in  actual  service,  was  taken  up 
in  committee  of  the  whole. 

Mr.  Noble  made  some  remarks  in  support  of  the 
measure.  Mr.  Smith , of  Md.  opposed  the  bill,  not 
on  principle,  because  he  was  friendly  to  the  prin- 
ciple, but  from  objections  to  the  mode  proposed 
by  the  bill;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of 
the  bill,  he  moved  to  lay  it  on  the  table.  Mr.  Noble 
replied  to  Mr.  S.  and  answered  his  objections; 
when — 

The  question  being  taken,  the  bill  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table— ayes  21. 

The  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  support 
of  the  navy  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  1823, 
was  considered  in  committee  of  the  whole,  amend- 
ed,  and  ordered  to  a third  reading 

The  senate  took  up,  as  in  committee  of  the 
whole,  the  bill  in  addition  to  the  act,  “for  the 
prompt  settlement  of  public  accounts,  and  for  the 
punishment  of  the  crime  of  perjury.” 

Several  amendments  were  proposed  to  this  bill* 
and  discussed;  all  of  which  were,  in  the  end,  nega- 
tived; and  considerable  debate  took  place  also  on 
the  merits  of  the  bill  itself.  In  these  discussions 
Messrs.  Holmes , of  Maine,  Barbour , Lanman , Eatonp 
C handler , Buggies , Smith  of  Md.  Talbot  and  Jt-lills, 
engaged.  The  bill  was  finally  ordered  to  be  read 
a third  time,  by  yeas  and  nays— 32  to  3. 

The  following  bills  were  successively  considered 
in  committee  of  the  whole,  some  of  them  a good 
deal  discussed,  and  some  amended  in  their  details; 
and  all  of  them  ordered  to  be  read  a third  time,  viz: 

A bill  supplementary  to  the  act  relating  to  the 
ransom  of  American  captives  of  the  late  war; 

A bill  for  the  relief  of  James  Morrison; 

A bill  to  extend  the  time  allowed  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  lands  sold  for  direct  taxes,  in  certain  cases; 

A bill  to  alter  the  times  of  holding  the  district 
court  of  the  district  of  Vermont; 

A bill  to  confirm  certain  claims  to  lots  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Peoria; 

A bill  for  the  relief  of  John  B.  Hogan; 

A bill  for  the  relief  of  Abraham  Snyder; 

A bill  respecting  stamps; 

A bill  for  the  relief  of  Henry  Lee,  one  of  the  sure- 
ties of  Ricaud,  late  a paymaster  in  the  army; 

A bill  for  the  relief  of  James  Reese; 

A bill  for  the  relief  of  Polly  L.  Campbell,  widow 
of  col.  John  B.  Campb  ell,  deceased; 

A bill  to  amend  the  ordinances  and  acts  of  the 
congress  for  the  government  of  the  territory  of 
Michigan: 

A bill  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  act  sup- 
plementary to  the  act  for  the  relief  of  the  .purcha- 
sers of  public  lands; 

A bill  for  the  relief  of  captain  Richard  High- 
tower. 

A bill  to  continue  in  force  the  act  regulating  the 
currency.  Within  the  United  States,  of  the  gold 
coins  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Portugal  and  Spain, 
and  the  crowns  of  France,  and  five  franc  pieces. 

A bill  making  the  gold  coins  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  Portugal  and  Spain,  receivable  in  payment 
on  account  of  public  lauds. 
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A resolution  requiring  from  the  secretary  of  the 
senate  and  clerk  of  the  house  of  representatives,  an 
annual  statement  of  the  contingent  expenses  of  the 
two  houses.  [This  was  subsequently  read  a third 
time  and  passed], 

A bill  to  amend  an  act  further  to  regulate  the  en- 
try of  merchandise  imported  into  the  United  States 
from  adjacent  territories, 

A bill  to  transfer  to  the  state  of  Virginia  certain 
militia  fines. 

A bill  making  appropriations  for  the  military 
service  for  the  year  1823. 

A bill  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of 
government  for  the  year  1823. 

The  bill  further  to  prolong,  for  five  years,  the 
continuance  of  the  mint  at  Philadelphia,  was  taken 
up. 

And,  after  some  objection,  as  to  the  time,  also 
ordered  to  a third  reading. 

The  president  laid  before  the  senate,  a report 
from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  relative  to  loans 
or  deppsites  made  by  the  treasury  to  banks,  from 
the  year  1789  to  the  present  time— rendered  in 
obedience  to  a resolution  of  the  senate;  which  re 
port  was,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Eaton , ordered  to  be 
printed. 

The  senate  took  up  the  message  from  the  house 
of  representatives,  announcing  its  disagreement 
to  the  senate’s  amendment  to  the  bill,  supplementa- 
ry to  the  revolutionary  pension  laws. 

[The  amendment  disagreed  to  by  the  house  of 
representatives,  was  a clause  inserted  by  the  se- 
nate, to  reduce  all  the  revolutionary  pensions  20 
per  cent], 

Mr.  Noble,  moved  to  postpone  the  bill  indefinite- 
ly, and,  afier  some  debate,  the  motion  \yas  lost- 
ayes  20,  noes  23. 

Mr.  Barbour  then  moved  that  the  senate  recede 
from  its  amendment,  which  motion  was  agreed  to, 
by  yeas  and  nays— veas  23,  nays  21. 

About  5 o’clock,  the  senate  adjourned. 

March  l.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Taylor , of  Virginia, 
it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  be  directed  to  lay 
before  the  senate,  during  the  first  week  of  its  next  session,  the 
amount  of  interest  received  or  receivable,  in  each  state,  on  the 
public  debt;  the  amount  of  dividends  paid  or  payable  in  eaCh  state, 
by  the  bank  of  the  United  States;  and  the  amount  of  duties  on 
tonnage  and  imports,  received  in  each  port,  doling  the  year  end- 
ing on  the  30th  September  next;  and  the  amount  of  the  direct 
taxes  still  due  and  unpaid  in  each  state  of  the  United  States:  all  in 
reference  to  the  year  1823. 

Resolved , That  the  secretary  of  state  be  directed  to  lay  before 
the  se  nate,  during  the  1st  week  of  its  next  session,  a list  of  the  fac- 
tories in  each  state,  employed  in  manufacturing  for  sale,  such  ar- 
ticles as  would  be  liable  to  duties,  if  imported  from  foreign  coun- 
tries; the  said  list  to  be  extracted  from  the  digest  of  manufactures, 
and  such  other  sources  of  information  as  he  possesses,  or  can  ob- 
tain; and  to  specify,  as  far  as  possible,  the  capital  of  each  factory, 
and  whether  it  is  incorporated  or  not  by  state  laws. 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  war  be  directed  to  lay  before 
the  spnate  during  the  first  week  of  Us  next  session,  the  numher 
of  revolutionary  pensioners  in  each  state,  then  on  the  pension  list; 
the  amount  of  money  received  or  receivable  in  each  state,  on  ac- 
count of  revolutionary  pensioners;  and  the  amount  of  the  expense 
on  account  of  the  academy  at  West  Point, for  one  year  preceding 
the  30th  of  September  next. 

The  resolution  offered  yesterdy  by  Mr  Smith , of 
S.  C.  relative  to  the  judgment  against  VVm.  Duane, 
was  taken  up  and  agreed  to. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  the  post  office 
and  post  roads,  adverse  to  transmitting  the  laws  of 
of  the  several  states  tree  of  postage,  was  also  taken 
up  and  agreed  to.  ' he  senate  spoilt  the  remainder 
of  the  day  in  examining  and  discussing,  in  commit- 
tee of  the  whole,  various  bills  from  the  house  of  re 
preservatives,  the  titles  of  which  are  inserted  in  the 
list  of  acts.  On  some  of  these  bills,  proceedings 
took  place  deserving  a more  particular  notice; 
which  are  stated  below. 


The  senate  took  up,  in  co,qnm:ttf*e  of  the  whole 
the  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  military  es 
tablishment  for  the  the  year  1823, 

The  committee  of  finance,  to  which  this  bill  had 
been  referred  in  the  senate,  amongst  othfer  items, 
reported  an  amendment  making  an  appropriation  of 
50,000  dollars  for  the  extinguishment  of  certain  In- 
dian reservations  of  land  in  the  state  of  Qeorgia. 
[This  is  the  same  proposition. which  was  so  fully  dis- 
cussed in  the  house  of  representatives  when  the 
same  bill  was  under  consideration,  and  was  lost  by  a 
small  majority]. 

On  the  question  of  concurring  in  this  amendment, 

A debate  arose  of  considerable  extent — Messrs. 
Holmes , of  Maine,  Elliott , Macon , Van  Buren  and 
Chandler,  supporting  the  appropriation;  and  Mr. 
Lawman  opposing  it,  chiefly  on-  the  ground  that  the 
act  was,  at  this  time,  premature  and  unnecessary. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to  without  a division. 

The  other  amendments  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee of  finance  having  been  discussed  and  adopted — 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Louisiana,  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment, an  additional  section,  authorizing  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  apply  the  unexpend- 
ed balance  of  the  appropriation  of  1820  for  the  ful- 
filment of  the  Choctaw  treaty,  in  obtaining  a modi- 
fication of  that  treaty,  so  as  to  remove  the  Choc- 
taw Indians  beyond  the  limits  of  the  territory  of 
Arkansas. 

This  amendment  was  supported  by  Messrs  John* 
son,  of  Lousiana,  Benton  and  Kinsr,  of  Alabama; 
and  it  was  agreed  to  without  a division. 

The  hill  was  then  ordered  to  a third  reading. 

The  bill  to  abolish  the  office  of  measurer  in  the 
collection  of  the  revenue  and  assigning  the  duties 
thereof  to  the  inspectors,  was  taken  up. 

Mr.  TIolmes,  of  Maine,  explained  to  the  senate  the 
grounds  on  which  the  bill  was  predicated,  and 
which  rendered  it  expedient  The  main  reason 
was.  that  the  office  was  unnecessary,  and  had  been 
so  stated  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

Mr.  Lloyd,  of  Massachusetts*,  doubting  the  ex- 
pediency of  pulling  down  a system  of  thirty  years 
standing,  on  such  short  notice,  and  questioning,  al- 
together, from  his  present  information,  the  proprie- 
ty of  the  arrangement  proposed  by  the  bill,  was 
opposed  to  it,  and  entered  into  some  statements  to 
shew  why  he  deemed  it  inexpedient.  He  onposed 
it,  however,  principally  on  the  ground  that  there 
was  not.  time  properly  to  investigate  the  subject 
now,  and  moved  the  indefinite  postponement  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Maryland,  advocated  the  bill  on 
account  of  the  large  amount  it  would  save  in  the 
collection  of  the  revenue 

Mr  Johnson , of  Louisiana,  moved  to  lay  the  bill 
on  the  table,  but  the  motion  was  negatived — ayes 
17,  noes  18. 

Some  further  debate  followed  on  the  bill,  in  which 
Mr.  Holmes,  of  Maine  supported  the  bill,  and  Mr. 
Parrrot  opposed  it,  who  controverted,  by  calcula- 
tions and  reasoning,  the  facts  and  arguments  urged 
in  favor  of  the  bill.  Mr  .-Lloyd  added  some  remarks 
to  shew  that,  if  the  offices  were  united,  the  number 
of  inspectors  must  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  measurers  abolished,  so  that  no  saving 
would  takjp  place.  He  alsb  read  a resolution,  (sub- 
joined), which  be  should  offer,  if  the  bill  were  post- 
poned. 

The  question  being  taken  on  the  indefinite  post- 
ponement of  the  bill,  it  was  carried— ayes  19,  noes 
12 

Mr.  lAoyd,  of  Mass,  then  offered  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  read  and  adopted,  viz. 
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Resolved , ThBt  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  be  directed  to  cause 
to  be  laid  ?>ef«re  the  senate. at  the  comoienceme'it  of  the  next  ses- 
sion of  congress,  the  amount  received  by  every  officer  in  the  cus- 
toms, from  his  per  diem  and  every  other  allowance  to  wOichheis 
entitled,  it»  consequence  of  his  official  employment;  and  whether 
any  offices  may  not  be  abolished,  consistent  with  the  public  inte- 
rest. 

The  last  clause  of  the  resolution  was  added  at 
the  suggestion  of  Mr  Holmes , of  Maine. 

The  senate  then,  having  agreed  to  have  a recess, 
adjourned  to  meet  again  at  5 o'clock  in  the  after 
lux  n. 

Evening  session.  A report  was  received  from 
the  secretary  of  war,  rendered  in  obedience  to  a 
resolution  of  the  senate,  of  the  27th  February,  ex 
bibiting  the  number  of  officers  and  soldiers  disabled 
in  the  service  of  the  United  States  in  the  late  war, 
who  have  been  placed  on  the  pension  list  since  the 
last  session,  &c.  which  report  was  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

The  senate  having  taken  up  the  bill  making  ap 
propriations  for  the  ereclio"  of  fortifications,  Mr. 
Johnson , of  Louisiana,  offered  an  amendment,  for 
the  purpose  of  appropriating  the  sum  of  §29  178 
for  completing  the  barracks  and  other  public  build 
ingsat  Baton  Rouge,  in  the  state  of  Louisiana,  and 
explained  at  some  length  the  necessity  of  the  ap- 
propriation, and  earnestly  enforced  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr  Holmes , of  Maine,  and  Mr.  Macon  opposed 
it.  Mr  Johnson , of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Brown,  of  Loui- 
siana, and  Mr.  Benton , replied,  and  supported  the 
Amendment.  Mr  Smith  of  Maryland,  and  Mr  Van 
Buren,  added  a few  words  in  favor  of  the  appropria 
tion  The  amendment  was  adopted. 

The  bill  was  then  ordered  to  a third  reading  as 
amended. 

This  being  the  last  day  of  the  session  but  one,  and 
the  joint  rule  of  congress  forbidding  that  any  bill 
shall  be  presented  to  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  for  his  approbation,  on  the  last  day,  the  se- 
nate continued  in  session  until  near  three  o’clock 
m the  morning,  considering  the  remaining  bills  from 
the  other  house;  and  in  reading  the  third  time  and 
passing  those  bills  which  had  previously,  yesterday 
and  to-day.  been  ordered  to  a third  reading. 

March  3.  Having  received  official  information 
that  the  president  of  the  United  States  had  approv- 
ed the  several  bills  presented  for  his  signature. 

The  senate  appointed  Mr,  Macon  and  Mr.  King, 
of  N.  Y.  to  give  the  customary  notice  to  the  pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,  that  they  had  Complet- 
ed all  the  legislative  business  before  them,  and 
were  ready  to  adjourn. 

The  senate  then  went  into  the  consideration  of 
executive  business,  and  continued  so  occupied  until 
half  past  3 o’clock;  when  they  adjourned  to  six 

o'clock,  P M. 

At  six  o’clock  the  senate  resumed  its  session,  and 
continued  with  closed  doors,  (deliberating  on  exe- 
cutive nominations,  it  was  understood),  until  a late 
hour,  when 

The  senate  adjourned  sine  die. 

house  or  representatives, 

Wednesday,  Feb.  26.  Mr  Plitmer,  of  New  Hamp 
shire,  from  the  judiciary  committee,  reported  a bill 
^respecting  piracy. 

[The  object  of  this  bill  is  to  extend  to  the  dis 
trict  courts  of  the  United  States,  where  there  are 
no  circuit  courts,  the  jurisdiction  and  authority  as 
is  given  to  the  circuit  courts  under  the  act  of  con- 
gress, passed  in  the  year  1820 

. The  bill  was  twice  read  and  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  read  a third  time  this  day. 


) Mr.  Fuller , from  the  naval  committee,  reported 
a bill  for  the  relief  of  Benjamin  King;  which  was 
read  a first  and  second  time,  and  was  on  its  passage 
to  a third  reading,  when  a conversation  on  the  me- 
rits of  the  petitioner  to  relief,  took  place,  in  which 

Mr  Co  eke  and  Mr.  Buchanan  opposed  the  bill, 
and  Mr.  Little,  Mr  Wright , and  Mr  Fuller , support- 
ed it  [The  principle  of  this  bill  is  to  remit  the  in- 
terest on  a sum  of  money  held  by  Mr.  King,  and 
claimed  by  him  for  compensation  for  the  time  dur- 
ing which,  after  the  destruction  of  the  navy  yard 
at  Washington,  the  salary  he  enjoyed  in  that  yard 
was  withheld  from  him,  for  the  princ-ipaland  in- 
terest of  which  judgment  has  been  rendered 
against  him.]  After  an  earnest  debate  of  half  an 
hour  Mr,  Campbell  of  Ohio,  with  an  avowed  inten- 
tion to  put  the  bill  to  sleep,  moved  to  lay  the  bill 
on  the  table,  which  motion  was  decided  in  the  af- 
firmative, 

Mr,  Whipple,  from  the  committee  on  the  library, 
to  whom  was  referred  the  resolution  fi  r re-printing 
the  journals  of  the  old  congress,  reported  it,  with 
an  amendment,  requiring  the  same  to  be  done  “by 
contract.”  The  amendment  was  agreed  to.  and, 
thus  amended,  the  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a third  time  to-day. 

Mr.  Cushman  from  the  committee  on  public 
buildings,  imde  the  following  report: 

The  committee  on  public  buildings,  to  whom  was 
referred  the  resolution  instructing  them  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  fixing  by  law,  the  compen- 
sation of  the  architect,  the  master  carver,  the  Taster 
of  the  stone  work,  and  of  the  clerk  and  manager  of 
the  public  buildings  in  the  city  of  Washington,  have 
had  the  same  under  consideration,  and  respectfully 
submit  the  following  report: 

That  it  appears,  from  the  documents  inspected, 
the  architect  of  the  capitol  accepted  the  trust,  with 
the  understanding  that  he  was  to  receive  for  his 
services  a compensation  of  §2,500  annually,  and 
that  the  stipulation,  though  it  may  want  some  of  the 
formalities,  has  nevertheless  been  pronounced  valid 
in  law,  by  the  highest  law  officer  under  the  govern- 
ment. 

It  appears,  also,  in  reasoning  and  in  fact,  impo- 
litic and  unwise  to  deny  to  any  class  of  public  ser- 
vants, in  any  vocation,  adequate  compensations  for 
able  and  faithful  services;  nor  can  it  be  considered 
but  an  hardship,  bordering  on  injustice,  and  not  to 
be  countenanced,  to  take  from  those  artificers, 
whose  skill  and  industry  have  been  long,  assidu- 
ously and  beneficially  employed  for  the  public,  and 
whose  ingenuity  and  labors  are  unremittingly  re- 
quired, any  part  of  the  pay  or  wages  which,  here- 
tofore, they  have  been  accustomed  to  receive. 

It  further  appears,  that,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  public  buildings  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
the  commissioner  of  these  buildings  is  the  officer 
who  has  the  power  of  appointing,  under  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  such  artists  and  superin- 
tendents as  the  work  may  require,  <nd  of  agreeing 
with  them  for  such  compensation  as  their  talents 
and  services  entitle  them  to  receive. 

The  committee  are  of  opinion  that  no  injury  or 
inconvenience  has  resulted,  or  is  likely  to  result, 
from  the  practice,  and  therefore  respectfully  offer 
the  following  resolution:  That  they  be  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the  subject. 

The  report  not  being  approved  by  Mr.  Cocke , 
he  moved  to  lay  it  on  the  table,  that  time  might  be 
given  to  obtain  a copy  of  the  opinion  of  the  attor- 
ney general 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Allen , of  Massachusetts,  it 
was 
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Resolved , That  the  clerk  of  this  house  he  ilirected  to  prepare 
and  lay  before  the  house,  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  ses- 
sion, a digested  index  of  all  the  information  other  than  that  of  a 
private  nature,  which  has  heen  communicated  to  the  house,  by 
the  president  of  the  United  States,  the  respective  heads  of  de- 
partments, and  the  post  master  general,  since  the  commencement 
of  the  fifteenth  congress;  arranging  the  same  under  distinct  heads, 
designated  by  the  name  of  the  office  or  department  from  which  it 
originated,  and  referring  to  the  number  of  the  volume  and  page 
of  the  printed  documents. 

In  support  of  this  motion,  Mr  A.  made  some  ob- 
servations, shewing  the  thing  proposed  to  be  a mea- 
sure almost  indispensable  to  the  due  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  the  members  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Cocke  proposed  the  printing-  of  a very  volu- 
minous document,  (to  be  laid  before  the  next  con- 
gress), giving  a minute  detail  of  every  thing  con- 
nected with  the  ordnance  department.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  it  would  cost  five  thousand  dollars,  and 
the  motion  was  negatived. 

The  bill  about  the  jurisdiction  of  justices  of  the 
peace,  in  the  district  of  Columbia,  occupied  much, 
time—[not  worth  an  acoount  of.] 

Mr.  Metcalfe  made  a successful  motion  to  take  up 
a report  in  the  case  of  certain  Florida  Indians. 

The  report  being  before  the  house,  and  the  ques- 
tion being  to  concur  in  the  resolution  appended  to 
the  report, 

Mr.  Metcalfe  moved  to  amend  the  resolution  so  as 
to  make  it  a joint  resolution.  This  motion  was 
agreed  to,  and  the  resolution,  as  amended,  was  read 
a first  and  second  time,  and  ordered  to  be  engross- 
ed for  a third  reading  to-morrow,  substantially  in 
the  following  words: 

Resolved,  ire.  That  the  president  of  the  United  States  be  an- 
thorived  and  requested  to  commence  a system  of  operations  for  the 
gradual  and  ultimate  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  Indians 
in  Florida,  allowing  hiuvto  exercise  and  pursue  his  own  judgment 
us  to  the  manner  or  mode  of  doing  it,  and  to  communicate  to  this 
house  as  soon  as  may  be,  after  the  commencement  of  the  next  ses- 
sion, the  progress  and  result  of  his  proceedings  therein. 

The  bill  to  provide  for  the  examination  of  certain 
titles  to  lands  on  the  Rio  Hondo  and  Sabine  rivers, 
in  Louisiana,  was,  (after  some  amendments),  order- 
ed to  a third  reading. 

The  bill  about  printing  the  journals  of  the  revo- 
lutionary congress  was  laid  on  the  table— 62  to  48. 

The  following  message  from  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  was  received  and  read: 

To  the  House  of  Representatives : 

In  compliance  with  the  resolution  of  the  house  of 
representatives,  of  the  24th  January,  requesting  the 
president  to  communicate  to  the  house  the  number 
of  persons  and  the  amount  due  from  each,  whose 
compensation  has  been  withheld  or  suspended  in 
pursuance  of  the  law  prohibiting  payment  to  per- 
sons in  arrears  to  the  United  States;  whether  the 
amount  withheld,  has  been  applied  in  all  cases  to 
the  extinguishment  of  their  debts  to  the  govern- 
ment; whether  the  said  laws  have  been  enforced  in 
all  cases,  against  securities  who  are  liable  for  the 
payment  of  any  arrears  due;  whether  any  account- 
ing or  disbursing  officer,  within  the  knowledge  of 
the  president,  has  given  conclusive  evidence  of  his 
insolvency;  and  if  so,  whether  he  is  still  retained  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  I transmit  to  the 
house,  a report  from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
with  the  documents  mentioned  therein# 

The  report  has  been  confined  to  the  operation  of 
the  law.  Respecting  the  circumstances  of  indivi- 
duals, in  their  transactions  without  the  sphere  of  I 
their  public  duties,  I have  no  means  cf  information 
other  than  those  which  are  common  to  all. 

JAMES  MONROE. 

Washington  city,  February  26,  1823. 

Thursday , Feb.  27.  Mr.  Campbell , of  Ohio,  from 
the  select  committee  appointed  to  inquire  who  com- 
mitted the  act  of  suppressing  certain  passages  of 


documents  transmitted  to  the  house,  made  a report 
in  relation  thereto,  recommending  that  the  com- 
mittee  be  discharged  from  the  further  consideration 
of  the  inquiry  committed  to  it;  which  report  and 
resolution  were  read  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 

Mr.  Hemphill,  from  the  committee  to  which  was 
referred  the  memorial  of  several  banking  institutions 
and  insurance  companies  in  the  state  of  South  Caro- 
lina, .and  a memorial  of  the  president  and  directors 
of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  praying  for  cer- 
tain laws  in  relation  to  the  bank,  and  for  certain 
alterations  in  their  charter,  made  a long  report 
thereon,  concluding  with  a resolution  that  the  com- 
mittee  be  instructed  to  prepare  and  bring  in  a bill 
in  relation  to  the  bank  of  the  United  States;  which 
was  read  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

The  house,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Ingham , proceeded 
to  consider  the  bill  authorizing  the  employment  of 
certain  additional  clerks  for  the  different  public  offi- 
ces therein  mentioned.  Several  amendments  were 
made  to  this' bill,  with  but  little  opposition;  when, 
on  the  question  to  engross  the  bill  for  a third  read- 
ing— 

Mr.  Cocke  prefaced  a motion,  to  &y  the  bill  on 
the  table,  with  some  remarks,  indicatinghis  opinion, 
that  there  was  a want  of  necessary  information  on. 
this  subject,  and  questioning  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing the  tenure  of  these  offices  lawful,  &c. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  ordering  the 
bill  to  lie  on  the  table,  and  agreed  to. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Floyd,  the  committee  of  the 
whole  house  was  discharged  from  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  the  disposal  of  the  public 
lots,  &c.  in  the  city  of  Washington — and  the  bill 
was  taken  up  in  the  house. 

After  some  remarks  from  Mr.  Floyd,  to  shew  the 
abstract  expediency  of  the  change  proposed  by  the 
bill,  without  reference  to  persons,  it  was  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a third  reading. 

The  following  bills  were  received  from  the  se- 
nate: , 

A bill  to  establish  an  armory  on  the  western 
waters; 

A bill  “loanable  the  holders  of  French,  British, 
and  Spanish  titles  to  lands  within  the  state  of  Loui- 
siana, which  has  not  been  recognized  as  valid  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  to  institute  pro- 
ceedings to  try  the  validity  thereof,  and  for  other 
purposes.” 

Which  bills  were  read  and  committed. 

The  bill  to  amend  the  act  establishing  a territo- 
rial government  in  Florida  was  passed. 

The  bill  about  justices  of  the  peace  in  the  dis» 
trict  of  Columbia  again  came  up,  and  was  passed,  as 
amended  by  the  senate,  on  which  the  latter  insisted. 

The  house  took  up  the  amendments  of  the  senate 
to  the  bill  supplementary  to  the  acts  granting  pen- 
sions to  the  soldiers  of  the  revolution,  and  agreed 
to  all  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  the  amendment 
which  proposes  a reduction  of  20  per  cent,  from  the 
amount  of  all  the  revolutionary  pensions. 

Much  debate  followed — the  previous  question 
was  called  for  and  sustained.  The  effect  of  the 
previous  question  is,  to  supersede  all  intermediate 
or  pending  motions,  amendments,  &c.  and  bring  up 
the  main  question  on  the  original  proposition — this, 
of  course,  was  on  concurring  with  the  senate  in 
their  amendment;  and  the  question  was  taken  on 
concurring,  and  decided  in  the  negative,  by  yeas 
and  nays,  as  follows: — yeas  56,  nays  102. 

So  the  amendment  was  disagreed  to. 

An  engrossed  bill  “to  authorize  and  empower  the 
secretary  of  the  department  of  the  treasury  to  dis- 
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pose  of  all  the  public  lots  and  other  property  be- 
longing to  the  United  States,  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, in  the  district  of  Columbia,”  was  read  a third 
time,  passed  and  sent  to  the  senate  for  its  concur- 
rence. 

The  bill  to  establish  and  discontinue  certain  post 
roads  was  agreed  to,  with  one  or  two  exceptions. 
It  was  ordered  to  a third  reading;  as  were  several 
small  bills. 

After  a variety  of  business,  the  house  adjourned 
for  two  hours. 

livening  session,  at  7 o’clock.  The  engrossed 
bill  “to  establish  an  additional  land  office  in  the  ter 
ritory  of  Michigan,”  and  a “bill  to  discontinue  cer- 
tain post  routes,  and  to  establish  others,”  were 
read  a third  time,  passed,  and  sent  to  the  senate  for 
concurrence. 

The  engrossed  bills  ’’“supplementary  to  the  act 
for  the  better  organization  of  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  within  the  state  of  New  York,”  and 
the  bill  “to  authorize  the  laying  out  and  opening 
certain  public  roads  in  the  territory  of  Florida, ” and 
the  bill  amending  and  supplementary  to  the  act 
“for  ascertaining  claims  and  titles  to  land  in  the 
territory  of  Florida,  and  to  provide  for  the  survey 
and  disposal  of  the  public  lands  in  Florida;”  a bill 
“to  authorize  the  postmaster  general  to  pay  for 
certain  repairs  to  the  general  post  office,  and  to 
keep  the  engine  house  and  engine  and  apparatus 
in  repair,”  were  severally  read  a third  time,  passed 
and  sent  to  the  senate  for  its  concurrence. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Plumer , of  New  Hampshire, 
the  house  went  into  a committee  of  the  whole  on 
the  state  of  the  union,  Mr  Ball  in  the  chair,  and 
took  up  the  bill  to  carry  into  effect  the  ninth  arti- 
cle of  the  treaty  concluded  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain,  on  the  22d  of  February,  1819.-— 
The  bill  being  reported  in  the  house,  the  amend- 
ments were  concurred  in;  and  being  engrossed,  was 
ordered  to  a third  reading,  passed  and  was  sent  to 
the  senate  for  concurrence. 

The  house  then  went  into  committee,  Mr.  Con - 
diet  in  the  chair,  on  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  James 
Ross,  a bill  for  the  relief  cf  James  H.  Clarke;  a bill 
for  the  relief  of  John  Coffee.  These  bills  were 
passed  in  committee  without  amendment,  though 
not  without  some  warm  discussion  on  them.  When 
reported  in  the  house,  the  bill  for  the  relief  of 
James  Ross  was  laid  on  the  table;  the  bill  for  the  re- 
lief of  James  II.  Clarke,  and  the  bill  for  the  relief 
of  John  Coffee,  were  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a third  reading  to-day,  and  were  read  a third  time, 
passed  and  sent  to  the  senate  for  concurrence* 

The  house  again  went  into  committee,  Mr.  / fill 
m the  chair,  on  the  bill  “to  authorize  the  commis- 
sioner of  the  general  land  office  to  remit,  the  in- 
stalments due  on  certain  lots  in  Shawneetown,  in 
the  state  of  Illinois.”  The  bill  was  reported,  order- 
ed to  be  engrossed,  and  read  a third  time,passedand 
sent  to  the  senate  for  concurrence. 

The  house  fhen  resolved  itself  into  a committee 
of  the  whole,  Mr.  Rich  in  the  chair,  on  the  bills  for 
the  relief  of  Thaddeus  Mayhew,  for  the  relief  of 
Nathan  Branson,  for  the  relief  Mahlon  Ford’s  repre- 
sentatives; which  were  reported,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  severally  read  a third  time,  passed  and 
sent  to  the  senate  for  concurrence. 

The  house  again  went  into  committee,  Mr.  Wal- 
worth in  the  chair,  on  the  bills  for  the  relief  of  John 
Jenkins;  for  the  relief  of  Woodson  Wren;  for  the 
relief  of  Jacinths  Vidal,  and  others;  for  the  relief 
of  the  heirs  and  legal  representatives  of  William 
T.  Nimmo.  The  bills  being  reported,  the  three 
?irst  were  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a third  read- 


ing to-day,  and  were  read  a third  time,  passed  and 
sent  to  the  senate  for  concurrence;  and  the  fourth 
bill  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

The  house  then  again  went  into  committee,  Mr. 
Lathrop  in  the  chair,  on  the  bill  granting  to  the  cor- 
poration of  Mobile  certain  lots  of  ground;  a bill  for 
the  relief  of  James  Smith;  a bill' for  the  relief  of 
.Tames  Royal;  a bill  for  the  relief  of  persons  who 
have  paid  duties  on  goods  imported  /into  Castine. 
When  these  bills  were  reported,  the  three  first  of 
which  were  gone  through  in  committee,  the  last 
being  only  partially  acted  upon. 

The  three  first  of  the  above  preceding  bills  were 
severally  ordered  to  be  read  a third  time  to-da}'— 
the  latter  bill  being  excluded  from  decision. 

An  unsuccessful  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  William- 
son to  discharge  the  committee  of  the  whole  from 
the  further  consideration  of  the  bill  for  the  relief  of 
persons  who  have  paid  duties  on  goods  imported 
into  Castine. 

The  Speaker  laid  before  the  house  a letter  from 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  transmitting  sundry 
statements,  in  relation  to  the  operations  of  the  mint 
of  the  United  States,  during  the  year  1822,  which 
was  read  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

The  following  message  was  received  from  the 
president  of  the  United  States. 

I transmit  to  the  house  of  representatives  a re- 
port from  the  secretary  of  state,  made  in  pursuance 
of  that  resolution  of  the  21st  January  last,  request- 
ing the  president  of  the  United  States  to  cause  to 
be  arranged  and  laid  before  the  house,  a digest, 
shewing  such  changes  in  the  commercial  regula- 
tions of  the  different  foreign  countries  with  which 
the  U,  States  have  intercourse,  or  shall  have  been 
adopted  and  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  execu- 
tive subsequently  to  the  formation  of  the  digest 
communicated  to  the  senate  on  the  7th  December, 
1819.  JAMES  MONROE. 

Washington , 2 7th  Feb . 1823. 

The  message  was  read  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

The  engrossed  bills  for  the  relief  of  James  Royal, 
a bill  for  the  reiiefof  the  legal  representatives  of 
Jacintha  Vidal,  Thomas  Thompson,  and  Margaret 
Thompson,  were  each  read  a third  tim e,  passed  and 
sent  to  the  senate  for  concurrence. 

[Previous  to  the  reading  of  these  last  bills,  it 
was  ascertained  that  the  senate  had  adjourned;  and, 
on  the  question  being  put  to  the  speaker,  it  appear- 
ed  to  be  his  opinion  that  no  bill,  now  passed,  could, 
under  the  rule, be  sent  to  the  senate.] 

A third  bill,  (for  the  reiiefof  the  legal  represen- 
tatives of  William  T.  Nimmo),  being  about  to  be 
read  a third  time,  it  appeared  that  a quorum  of  the  j 
members  was  not  present;  and 

The  house  adjourned  at  11  o’clock, 

Friday,  Feb.  28.  Several  committees  were  dis-  (j 
charged  from  the  further  consideration  of  subjects 
before  them,  and  several  bills  were  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table,  in  the  course  of  the  sitting. 

The  bill  to  establish  an  additional  land  office  in  the 
state  of  Missouri,  was  ordered  to  a third  reading. 

Mr.  Condict , with  a view  of  lessening  the  great  I 
number  of, private  bills  for  the  relief  oflndividuals,  j 
now  on  the  docket  of  the  house,  asked  leave  to  of-  || 
fer  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  With  the  concurrence  of  the  senate,  That  so  much  i 
of  the  seventeenth  joint  rule  of  the  two  houses,  as  prohibits  bills, 
originating  in  either  branch  of  the  legislature,  being  sent  to  the  1 
other  for  concurrence,  upon  this  day,  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  McCoy,  Mr.  Tomlinson , Mr.  Cocke , and  Mr. 
Rhea,  each  considering  the  rule  which  prevents  bills  i 
originating  in  either  house  during  the  three  last  J 
days  of  the  session,  being  acted  upon  by  either,  as  i ! 
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one  of  the  most  valuable  rules  which  had  ever  been 
' adopted  for  the  government  of  that  body,  opposed 
the  leave  asked  for. 

On  the  question  to  grant  Cfie  le^ve  asked,  it  was 
dertermined  in  the  negative;  and  the  resolution,  of 
course,  fell,  leave  not  being  granted  to  present  it. 

Mr.  Fuller  moved  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United  States  be  requested 
to  communicate  to  this  house,  as  far  as  the  public  interest  will  per- 
mit, what  measures  have  been  taken  to  remove  or  annul  the  ille- 
gal and  pretended  blockade  of  the  perts  of  the  Spanish  Main;  to 
obtain  restitution  of  vessels  of  the  United  States  captured  by 
privateers  fitted  out  in  Porto  Rico  and  other  Spanish  Islands  tin 
aer  pretext  of  breach  of  the  said  blockade;  and  to  prevent  such  il 
legal  and  unwarrantable  captures  hereafter. 

The  resolution  lies  on  the  table  one  day. 

Mr.  Condict  offered  the  following  resolution 
which,  being  of  a character  with  the  preceding  one 
must  lie  on  the  table  one  day. 

Resolved , That  the  post  master  general  be  instructed  to  report, 
at  an  early  period  of  the  next  session  of  congress,  what  further 
measures  are  necessary  to  provide  for  a more  equitable  compensa- 
tion to  deputy  post  masters,  according  to  the  duties  and  services 
rendered  by  them. 

Mr  Mercer  prefaced  a motion,  to  take  up  thefol 
lowing  resolution,  with  some  remarks  on  the  pro- 
priety and  necessity  of  effecting  the  great  and  im- 
portant national  object  contemplated  by  the  adop- 
tion of  this  measure,  See. 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United  States  be  request 
ed  to  enter  upon  and  to  prosecute,  from  time  to  time,  such  nego1 
ciations  with  the  several  maritime  powers  of  Europe  and  America, 
as  heyiay  deem  expedient,  for  the  effectual  abolition  of  the  Afri- 
can  s.ave  trade,  and  its  ultimate  denunciation  as  piracy,  under 
the  law  ot  nations,  by  the  consent  of  the  civilized  world. 

Mr.  Mercer* s motion  of  consideration  was  then 
taken,  and  decided  in  the  affirmative — ayes  68. 

After  Mr.  Mercer  had  delivered  his  sentiments  at 
some  length,  with  energy  and  feeling,  upon  the 
general  subject  of  suppressing  the  slave  trade,  and 
on  the  policy  of  investing  the  president  of  the  Uni 
ted  States  with  the  power  proposed  to  be  given  to 
him  by  the  resolution, 

Mr.  Woodson  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the 
table. 

On  this  motion,  Mr.  Mercer  called  for  the  yeas 
and  nays;  and  this  call  was  sustained. 

Mr  Woodson,  then,  at  the  suggestion  of  a gentle 
man  sitting  near  him,  modified  his  motion  so  as  to 
move  to  postpone  the  further  consideration  of  the 
motion  until  Monday  next. 

Mr.  Hoolcs  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  ta- 
ble— a motion  which  has  precedence  and  which  pre- 
cludes debate. 

The  question  was  taken  on  tl*e  motion  to  lay  it 
on  the  table,  and  negatived. 

The  motion  to  postpone  the  further  consideration 
of  the  resolution  was  renewed;  and. 

On  the  question  to  agree  thereto,  it  was  determin- 
ed in  the  negative. 

Mr.  Wright , of  Maryland,  then  claimed  the  floor, 
and  spoke  at  some  length  on  the  merits  of  the  ques- 
tion involved  in  the  resolution,  strongly  asserting 
the  necessity  of  adopting  some  effectual  measures 
for  the  total  abolition  of  this  odious  traffic.  Mr.  W. 
spoke  with  considerable  vehemence  and  zeal  against 
the  slave  trade,  but,  being  of  opinion  that  no  con- 
vention with  other  nations  could  make  the  engag- 
ing  in  this  trade  piracy , proposed  an  amendment  to 
alter  the  phraseology  of  the  resolution  in  this  re- 
spect. 

When  Mr.  W.  concluded — 

Mr.  Burrows,  of  Connecticut,  required  the  pre- 
vious question,  and  in  this  call  he  was  sustained  by  a 
majority  of  the  members.  The  previous  question 
was  put  and  carried;  and  then. 

The  main  question,  (on  agreeing  to  the  resolution, 1 
as  above  stated),  was  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  and 
decided  as  follows: 


rXF.AS~Messri*  Abbot,  Allen,  of  Mass.  Allen,  of  Tenn.  Barber 
ofOhio,  Bassett,  Bateman,  Bigelow, Borland  Br»  ckenridge  Brown5 
Borrows  Camhreleng,  Camp  hell,  of  New  Y(Sk,  Camp- 
hell , of  Ohio , Caller,  Cassedy,  Chamb  rs.Co!den.  Condict.  Conklin? 
Cook,  Crafts.  Cushman.  Dane.  Darlington,  Denison,  Dickinson 
Durfee,  Dwight,  Eddy,  Edwards,  of  Conn.  Edwards,  of  Penn" 
"7;  Grbbar_4,  Gist,  GoVh.mX* 


MeSbrrry,  Matlack.  Matson,  Mattock s.Mercer,  Metcalfe.  Mitchei}’ 
of  Penn.  Moore,  of  Va  Moore,  of  Ala h Morgan,  Murray  N air 
Nelson, °f  Mass.  Newton,  Patterson,  of  N.  Y.  Patterson,  of  Penn! 
Phillips.  Pierson,  Pitcher,  Plumer,  of  N.  H.  Plumer,  of  Penn. 
Poinsett,  Reed,  of  Mass.  Reid,  of  Geo.  Rhea,  Rich,  Rochester 
Rodney,  Ross,  Ruggles,  Russ,  Scott,  Sergeant.  Sloan,  . Arthur 
Smith,  Alex.  Smyth,  Wm.  Smith,  John  Speed  Smith,  Sterling,  of 
N.  Y.  A..  Stevenson,  J.  Stephenson,  Stoddard,  Swan,  Tavlor. 
l nompson,  Tod,  Tomlinson,  Tracy.  Udree,  Upham.  Vance  Van 
Rensselaer,  Van  Wyck.  Walworth,  Warfield,  Whipple,  Whita 
Wfibams  of  Virginia,  Williams,  of  N.  C.  Williamson,  Wilson, 
Wood,  Woodson,  Wright— 131.  ’ 

NAYS— Messrs.  Alexander,  Ball,  Burton,  Edwards,  of  N.  Co 
Floyd,  Hall,  Hemphill,  Rankin,  Tattnall— 9. 

The  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ni  mrod  F o row,  by  a re- 
sort to  the  previous  question,  was  passed  and  return- 
ed to  the  senate. 

The  bill  from  the  senate  extending  the  time  for 
locating  Virginia  military  land  warrants  and  rac 
turning  surveys,  was  read  a first  and  second  time* 
and,  being  amended,  was  ordered  to  a third  readings 
and  afterwards  finally  passed. 

A bill  from  the  senate  to  alter  the  times  of  hold- 
ing the  district  court  of  the  United  States  in  Ken- 
tucky, was  read  twice  and  ordered  ton  third  read- 
ing to-day  and  afterwards  finally  passed 

A committee  of  the  whole  took  up,  on  motion  of 
Newton,  the  bid  for  erecting  certain  light- 
houses, and  constructing  certain  light  vessels,  bea- 
cons, &c 

A motion  to  strike  out  the  first  section  failed* 
and  a proposition  of  Mr.  FarreTiy,  respecting  the 
harbor  of  Presqu’isle,  wa3  agreed  to.  Having  gone 
through  the  bill  the  committee  took  up  that  from 
the  senate  to  establish  a national  armory  on  the  wes- 
tern waters,  and  some  amendments  were  made 
thereto  Both  of  these  bills  w we  finally  passed. 
The  house  adjourned  at  half  past  5 o’clock. 
Saturday , March  1.  Mr.  Mien  of  Mass,  from  the 
committee  of  accounts,  made  a report  in  relation 
to  the  state  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  house  of 
representatives,  under  the  administration  of  the 
late  clerk,  as  to  advances  to  contractors,  deposited 
of  money  in  banks.  Sec  From  this  report,  it  ap- 
pears that  advances  have  been  occasionally  made 
to  the  printers  and  other  contractors  for  the  house* 
on  claims  accruing  for  work  performed;  that  no- 
thing is  due  from  the  printers  on  account  of  these 
advances;  and  that,  though  the  account  of  the  de- 
ceased clerk  is  yet  unsettled  at  the  treasury,  nolosst 
will  be  sustained  by  the  United  States  on  the  final 
settlement  of  his  accounts.  The  report  was  read 
and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

The  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  of  captain 
Johnston  Blakely,  being  under  consideration,  Mr. 
Walworth  moved  to  insert  an  amendment  for  allow- 
ing a pension  to  Lydia  Allen,  the  unmarried  sister 
of  the  late  Wm.  H.  Allen.  After  some  debate,  the 
previous  question  was  required  and  carried,  which 
precluded  the  amendment  and  in  effect  rejected  it. 
The  main  objection  to  it  was  the  entire  novelty  of 
pensioning  the  sister  of  a deceased  officer,  the  case 
being  without  a precedent. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Floyd,  the  committee  of- inves- 
tigation respecting  the  sale  of  city  lots,  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  proceeds  of  such  sales,  &c.  were 
discharged  from  the  further  consideration  of  the 
subject. 

The  house  took  up  the  resolution  offered  y ester 
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day  bv  Mr.  Fuller,  about-  the  pretended  blockade  of 

the  ports  of  the  Spanish  Main,  8cc. 

Mr.  Fuller  said  he  regretted  that  the  session 
wus  so  near  a termination * that  it  would  not  .be 
possible  for  congress  to. adopt  any  measure  in  aid 
of  the  executive,  which  might  be  called  for  by  the 
lawless  depredations  of  the  freebooters  from  Porto 
Rico, to  which  the  resolution  alluded.  The  block 
ade  was  proclaimed  many  months  since,  by  some 
Spanish  officers,  without  a semblance  ■ power  to 
enforce  it,  and  with  the  obvious  intent  of  giving  a 
color  of  right  to  the  indiscriminate  plunder  of  our 
commerce  in  those  seas. 

Privateers  had  been  fitted  out  at  Porto  Rico,  dur 
ing  the  last  summer,  immediately  upon  the  block 
ade  bemg  announced,  and  several  of  our  merchant 
vessels  had  b'-en  captured,  sent  in,  and  condemned 
or*  in  one  or  two  instances,  released,  after  being 
first  plundered  and  subjected  to  cost,  which  re 
quired  the  sacrifice  of  vessel  and  cargo.  The  most 
notorious  of  these  legalized  pirates,,  the  Palmyra 
or  Panchita,  was  captured  by  lieut.  Gregory,  of  the 
Grampus,  and  sent  into  the-port  of  Charleston  for 
adjudication.  This  prompt  and  energetic  act,  which 
was  supposed  to  have  been  in  obedience  to  orders 
from  our  government,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
United  Status’  ship  Cyane,  in  the  port  of  St,  Johns, 
charged  yvith  a strong  remonstrance  from  the  pre 
sident  to  the  governor  of  Porto  Rico,  put  an  im- 
mediate check  to  these  marauding  expeditions. 
But,  the  Palmyra  was  released  by  the  court  in 
South  Carolina,  probably  through  some  defect  of 
the  evidence  in  point  of  form*,  for,  lieut.  Gregory 
transmitted  several  depositions,  proving  acts  of 
plunder,  which  would  alone  have  warranted  the  de 
tention  The  moment  the  release  of  this  vessel 
was  known  in  Porto  . Rico,  the  marauding  spirit  was 
in  action;  and  Mr.  F.  said  he  had  in  his  possession 
letters  from  respectable  persons,  residing  in  the 
neighborhood  of  that  island,  stating  that,  from  ten 
to  twenty  privateers  were  despatched,  or  in  prepa 
ration  to  renew  their  depredations.  These  letters 
state  the  Cases  of  the  Essex,  captain  Davis,  and  the 
Adeline,  captain  Babson,  as  captured  so  late  as  the 
beginning  of  January.  The  former  had  been  plun-  i 
dered,  her  captain  and  crew  grossly  abused,  and  in 
all  respects  treated  as  pirates  treat  their  victims; 
except  that,  to  plunder  and  abuse,  were  added  the 
mockery  of  a trial  in  an  obscure  port,  were  a per- 
son, called  a judge,  had  denied  to  captain  Davis  the 
right  to  read  a paper,  or  to  be  even  heard  in  his  de- 
fence. 

Surely,  said  Mr,  F.  such  outrages  call  for  prompt 
and  vigorous  measures;  no  other  can  afford  any  re- 
dress, or  quiet  the  apprehension  of  our  merchants 
and  unarmed  seamen,  and  put  an  end  to  this  sys- 
tem of  robbery,  in.  a manner  which  comports  with 
the  safety  of  our  commerce  and  the  dignity  of  the 
nation.  He  hoped  the  resolution  would  be  adopted. 

The  resolution  was  then  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  moved  yesterday  by  Mr.  Condicl, 
for  calling  on  the  postmaster  general  to' report  a 
system  of  equitable  compensation  to  postmasters, in 
proportion  to  the  nature  of  their  duties,  was  also 
taken  up  and  agreed,  to, 

Mr.  Cocke  submitted  the  following  resolution  for 
adoption. 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  United  States  be  request- 
ed to  report  to  this  house,  at  its  next  session,  the  number  and  po- 
sition of  permaneut  fortj^eations,  which  have  been,  or  are  now 
erecting,  for  the  defence  of  the  coast,  harbors  and  frontiers  pf  the 
United  Siates;  distinguishing  those  on  the  seacoast  in  one  class, 
and  those,  on  each  frontier,  in  like  classes;  and  shewing,  under 
proper  heads,  ih*-  state  in  which  each  ;s  situated;  when  begap  and 
when  finished;  with  (he  magnitude  of  each,  if  known;  tin-  aggre- 
gate amount  expended  in  erec  ting  such  as  are  completed;  the 
amount  of  rejjarr*  siase  made;  the  amouat  expended  on  those 


now  erecting,  and  the  estimates  to  complete  the  same;  to  be  made 
out  by  referring  to  the  work  actually  done,  and  to  be  done;  and 
not  by  merely  subtracting  the  sums  actually  expended  from  the 
estimates  formerly  made;  the  number  of  guns,  of  every  cailbre  for 
each  fortification;  the  total  cost  of  a complete  armament  fpr  each; 
the  force  required  to  garrison  each  in  time  of  peace;  the  same,  in 
time  of  war;  noting  those  actually  occupied,  and  with  what  force. 
The  resolve  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Camett  submitted  the  following  resolutions 
for  consideration: 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  be  directed  to  lay 
before  the  house  of  representatives,  during  the  first  week  of  its 
next  session,  the  amount  of  money  received  or  receivable  in  each 
state  on  account  of  revolutionary  pensions;  the  amount  of  interest 
received  or  receivable  in  each  state  on  the  public  debt;  the  amount 
of  dividends  paid  or  payable  in  eaeh  state,  by  the  bank  of  the  Unit- 
ed States;  and  the  amount  of  the  expense  on  account  of  the  acade- 
my at  West  Point,  all  iif  reference  to  the  year  182,?. 

Resolved , That  the  secretary  of  state  he  directed  to  lay  before 
the  house  of  representatives  during  the  first  week  of  its  next  ses- 
sion, a list  of  the  factories  in  each  state,  employed  in  manufactur- 
ing for  sale  such  articles  as  would  be  liable  to  duties,  if  imported 
from  foreign  countries;  the  said  listto  be  extracted  from  thedigestof 
manufactures,  and  such  other  sources  of  information  as  he  pos- 
sesses or  can  obtain;  and  to  specify,  as  far  as  possible,  the  capital 
of  each  factory,  and  whether  it  is"  incorporated,  or  not,  by  state 
laws. 

Resolved , That  the  secretary  of  war  be  requested  to  lay  before 
the  house  of  representatives,  during  the  first  week  of  its  next  ses- 
sion, the  number  of  revolutionary  pensioners  in  each  state  then  oa 
the  pension  list. 

Objection  being  made  to  acting  on  these  resolves 
this  day,  they  lie  on  the  table. 

On  motion  of  Mr  Johnston , of  Lou.  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  cause  to  be  ascer- 
tained, during  the  present  year,  the  limits  and  extent  of  a title 
granted  by  the  Spanish  government  to  John  Filkial , in  the  parish 
of  Ouachita,  and  state  of.  Louisiana,  and  report  the  same  to  this 
house  at  the  next  session. 

The  report  of  the  committee  of  foreign  affairs  on 
the  subject  of  an  act  of  the  British  parliament,  of 

he  5th  day  of  August,  1822*  imposing  duties  on  im» 
portations  from  the  United  States  into  Canada,  was 
taken  up,  concluding  with  the  following  resolve: 

Resolved , That  the  subject  be  referred  to  the  president  of  the 
U piled  States,  and  that  he  be  requested  to  obtain,  by  negotiation 
with  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  such  modifications  of  the 
act  of  parliament,  of  the  5th  of  August,  1822,  as  may  remove  all 
just  cause  of  complaint. 

File  resolve  was  agreed  to. 

The  Speaker  laid  before  the  house  a letter  from 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  transmitting,  in  pursu- 
ance of  a resolution  of  this  house  of  the  8th  May, 
1822,  a statement  shewing  the  amount  of  money 
which  appears  to  have  stood  to  the  credit  of  the 
United  States,  or  its  treasurer,  in  every  bank  in 
which  the  public  money  has  been  deposited  at  the 
end  of  each  quarter  since  the  first  of  January,  1817; 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


A message  was  received  from  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  the  following  report 
form  the  secretary  of  state: 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  28th  February,  1823. 

The  secretaiy  of  state  has  the  honor  of  reporting 
to  the  president  of  the  United  States  copies  of  se- 
veral papers  which  should  have  been  included 
among  those  reported  on  the  13th  instant,  in  answer 
to  the  resolutioiuof  the  house  of  representatives, 
requesting  a communication  to  the  house  of  all  the 
correspondence  between  the  government  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  relating  to  the  ne- 
gociation  of  the  convention  of  the  20th  October, 
1818,  but  which  were  then  accidentally  omitted. 

John  Quincy  Adams. 

The  message  and  accompanying  papers  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr  .Metcalfe,  from  the  committee  on  Indiana?' 
fairs,  made  a report  upon  the  subject  of  the  execu- 
tion of  the  act  of  the  last  session  of  congress  for 
abolishing  the  Indian  trading  establishment;  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Fuller , from  the  committee  on  naval  affair-, 
who  were  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency 
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of  extending  the  pension  heretofore  grafted  to  the 
widow  of  the  late  lieutenant  E.  Smith,  reported 
against  its  expediency. 

The  house  went  in  and  out  of  committee  of  the 
whole  on  the  state  of  the  union  on  a number  of  pri- 
vate bills  from  the  senate,  the  greater  part  of  which 
passed  the  house,  though  some  of  them  met  with 
strenuous  opposition. 

An  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  by  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, of  Georgia,  to  procure  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  from  the  senate,  concerning  the  Georgia  mili- 
tia claims.  His  motion  to  that  affect  was  overruled 
by  a large  majority. 

At  a little  after  four,  the  house  took  a recess  until 
6 o’clock.  Meeting  again  at  six  o’clock,  the  house 
sat  until  past  two  o’clock;  the  whole  of  which  time 
was  occupied  in  the  consideration  of  bills,  and 
amendments  to  bills,  except  that  part  of  it  which 
arose  from  a call  of  the  house  becoming  necessary 
about  midnight.  This  caused  some  warmth  and 
perplexity.  The  doors  of  the  house  were  locked, 
and  the  absent  members  sent  for  out  of  their  beds. 
Finally,  the  doors  being  opened,  and  a quorum  ap- 
pearing, the  proceedings  in  the  case  were  dismiss- 
ed. With  this  exception,  the  setting,  long,  arduous, 
and  besides  being  the  last  evening,  was  more  than 
usually  orderly  and  harmonious. 

A good  deal  of  time  was  spent  on  a small  subject 
—a  resolution  from  the  senate  to  re  print  the  jour- 
nal of  the  old  congress.  An  amendment  was  made 
in  the  house  of  representatives,  to  which  the  senate 
disagreed,  the  house  insisted,  the  senate  adhered , 
and  finally  the  house  also  adhered,  whereby  the  re- 
solution was  rejected. 

In  addition  to  the  bills  heretofore  mentioned  as 
being  before  the  committee  of  the  whole  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  when  it  was  announced  that  the  senate 
had  adjourned,  &ere  the  bills  for  the  relief  of  the 
unmarried  sister  of  the  late  Wm,  H„  Allen,  and  a, 
bill  for  the  relief  of  Penelope  Denny,  which  were 
not  further  acted  upon,  as  it  would  have  been  use- 
less, in  consequence  of  the  joint  rule  of  the  two 
houses.  Many  other  bills  were  in  the  same  situa- 
tion. 

Monday , March  3.  Mr.  Cocke  submitted  for  con- 
sideration the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  tlie  president  of  the  U.  States  be  requested  to  in- 
form this  house,  at  an  early  period  of  the  next  session,  whether  any 
member  or  members  of  the  present  or  of  the  ensuing  congress,  are 
or  have  been  concerned,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  contracts 
entered  into  with  any  of  the  departments  or  government;  aUo, 
v, 'bother  any  members  are  in  arrears  to  the  government. 

This  resolution,  from  its  nature,  must  lie  on  the 
table  one  day,  unless  the  house  unanimously  agree 
to  act  upon  it.  Objection  being  made  to  acting 
upon  it,  the  rule  took  effect,  and  it  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  Cocke  moved  to  suspend  the  rule  which  has 
this  operation;  but  the  motion  was  decided  in  the 
negative. 

Mr.  HiU,  of  Maine,  submitted  for  consideration 
the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  house  be  pre- 
sented to  the  hon.  P.P.  Barbour,  for  the  prompti- 
tude, assiduity  and  ability  with  which  he  has  ad- 
ministered the  duties  of  the  chair  during  the  pre- 
sent session. 

Mr.  Allen,  of  Mass,  suggested  the  insertion  of  the 
word  “ impartiality”  after  the  word  “assiduity;”  to 
which  amendment  Mr.  HiU  assented. 

Thus  modified,  the  resolution  was  unanimously 
agreed  to.  Whereupon— 

The  Speaker,  (Mr.  Barbour ),  rose  and  delivered 
to  the  house  the  following  address: 

To  receive  the  approbation  of  our  country  is,  at 
all  times,  the  highest  reward  which  can  be  bestow- 


ed upon  a citizen  in  the  public  service;  to  receive 
the  expression  of  that  approbation  from  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  with  whom  it  has  been 
my  fortune  to  act,  gives  to  it,  in  my  estimation*:  an 
increased  degree  of  interest;  but  when,  in  addition 
to  this,  I recollect  that  this  is  the  second  occasion  on 
which  f have  received  this  high  mark  of  confidence 
from  the  same  house  of  representatives, from  gentle- 
men with  whom,  for  two  successive  sessions,  I have 
been  associated  in  legislation,  it  inspires  me  with  the 
deepest  sense  of  gratitude.  I have  nothing  to  off  er 
you,  but  my  sincere  thanks,  in  return  for  this  renew- 
ed evidence  of  your  good  opinion,  as  well  as  for  the 
kind  indulgence  with  which  you  have  supported 
me  in  the  discharge  of  my  official  duties.  There 
are  few  stations  in  Civil  life  of  a character  either 
more  important  or  more  difficultthanthatof  the  pre- 
siding officer  of  this  house.  On  your  deliberations 
essentially  depend  the  prosperity  of  this  extensive 
and  extending  confederacy;  in  their  progress,  the 
most  novel  and  perplexing  questions  are  frequently 
presented  for  the  instantaneous  decision  of  your 
Speaker;  and  the  duties  which,  in  general,  apper- 
tain to  his  office,  involve,  in  themselves,  the  highest 
degree  of  responsibility.  In  such  a situation,  to  be 
able  to  command  success  is  the  attribute  of  no  man 
— to  endeavor  to  deserve  it  is  within  the  reach  of 
all:  that  endeavor  I am  conscious  of  having  earnest- 
ly made;  and,  to  the  pleasure  arising  from  that  con- 
sciousness, the  resolution  which  you  have  just  pas- 
sed, adds  to  the  gratification  of  believing  that  my 
efforts,  in  this  respect,  have  not  been  altogether 
fruitless. 

We  are  now,  gentlemen,  about  tb  close  the  labors 
of  the  seventeenth  congress.  I trust  that,  upon  a 
review  of  its  measures,  it  will  be  found,  by  our  con  - 
stituents, that,  however  we  may  have  differed  in 
opinion  in  relation  to  the  means,  we  have  all  had 
in  view  one  great,  one  common  end— -the  promotion 
of  the  general  welfare. 

We  are  soon,  gentlemen,  about  to  separate;  ma. 
ny  of  you,  perhaps,  I may  never  meet  again.  May 
you  long  live  to  enjoy  the  rewards  of  your  past 
services,  and  to  render  others  to  a grateful  coun- 
try. 

After  interchanging  the  usual  civilities  with  the 
president  and  the  senate , the  Speaker  adjourned  the 
house,  sine  die. 

LIST  OF  ACTS 

Passed  at  the  second  session  of  the  seventeenth  con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

An  act  for  laying  out  and  making  a road  from  the 
Lower  Rapids  of  the  Miami  oflake  Erie  to  the  west- 
ern boundary  of  the  Connecticut  Western  Reserve. 

Providing  for  the  examination  of  the  titles  to  land 
in  that  part  of  Louisiana  situated  between  Rio  Hondo 
and  the  Sabine  river. 

To  provide  for  the  appointment  of  an  additional 
judge  for  the  Michigan  territory,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

In  addition  to  “an  act  to  continue  in  force  an  act 
to  protect  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  and 
punish  the  crime  of  piracy,”  and  also  making  fur- 
ther provision  for  punishing  the  crime  of  piracy* 

Concerning  the  disbursement  of  public  money. 

Supplementary  to,  and  to  amend,  an  act  entitled 
“an  act  to  regulate  the  collection  of  duties  on  im- ; 
ports  and  tonnage,”  passed  2d  March,  1799,  andT 
for  other  purposes. , 

To  repeal  part  of  an  act  passed  by  the  state  of 
Mar}  land,  in  the  year  1784,  and  now  in  force  in 
Georgetown,  in  the  district  of  Columbia,  entitled 
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act  for  an  addition  to  Georgetown,  in  Mont- 
gomery county/* 

'Concerning  the  apportionment  of  representatives 
in  the  state  of  Alabama. 

To  revive  and  continue  in  force  certain  acts  for 
the  adjustment  of  land  claims'  in  the  territory  of 
Michigan. 

In  addition  to  an  act  for  the  prompt  settlement  of 
public  accounts,  and  for  the  punishment  of  the 
crime  of  perjury. 

Making  a partial  appropriation  for  the  support  of 
government  for  the  year  1823. 

To  amend  the  ordinance  and  acts  of  congress  for 
the  government  of  the  territory  of  Michigan,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

For  the  better  organization  of  the  district  court 
of  the  United  States  within  the  district  of  Louisiana. 

Making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  go- 
vernment for  the  year  1823. 

Making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  navy 
of  the  United  States  for  the  year  1823. 

. 'For  the  discharge  of  John  Burgin  from  imprison- 
ment. 

Making  appro  priations  for  the  military  service 
of  the  United  States  for  the  year  1823. 

Making  further  appropriations  for  the  military 
service  of  the  United  States  lor  the  year  1823,  (for 
the  Indian  department.) 

Making  further  appropriations  for  the  military 
service  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  1823,  (for 
fortifications.) 

To  prolong  the  continuance  of  the  mint  at  Phi- 
ladelphia. 

Further  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  act,  en- 
titled “an  act  supplementary  to  an  act  entitled  an 
act  for  the  relief  of  purchasers  of  the  public  lands 
prior  to  the  1st  July,  1820/* 

To  continue  in  force  an  act  entitled  “an  act  regu- 
iatingthe  currency,  within  the  United  States,  of  the 
gold  coins  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Portugal,  and 
Spain,  and  the  crowns  of  France  and  five  franc 
pieces/*  passed  the  29th  day  of  April,  1816,  so  far 
as  relates  to  the  crowns  of  France  and  five  franc 
pieces. 

Making  the  gold  coins  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
Portugal,  and  Spain,  receivable  in  payments  on  ac- 
count of  public  lands. 

Extending  the  time  allowed  for  the  redemption 
of  land  sold  for  direct  taxes  in  certain  cases. 

To  amend  an  act,  entitled  “an  act  further  to  regu- 
late the  entry  of  merchandise  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  any  adjacent  territory/* 

Vesting  in  the  state  oi\  Virginia  the  right  of  the 
United  States  to  all  fines  assessed  for  non-perform- 
ance of  militia  duty  during  the  late  war  with  Great 
Britain  within  the  said  state. 

To  provide  for  the  settlement  of  the  accounts  of 
Daniel  I).  Tompkins,  late  governor  of  the  state  of 
Ne  w York. 

Making  appropriations  for  the  public  buildings. 
For  altering  the  times  of  holding  the  district 
courts  of  the  United  States  fcr  the  district  pf  Ver- 
mont. 

For  carrying  into  effect  the  convention  of  com- 
merce and  navigation  between  the  United  States 
and  France,  concluded  at  Washington,  on  the  24th 
June,  1822. 

Respecting  stamps. 

Altering  the  time  of  holding  the  circuit  court  in 
the  districts  of  Maine  and  New  Hampshire. 
Respecting  the  punishment  of  piracy. 
Authorizing  an  additional  naval  force  for  the  sup- 
pression of  piracy. 


To  confirm  certain  claims  to  lots  in  the  village  of 
' Peoria  in  the  state  of  Illinois. 

Supplementary,  to  the  acts  to  provide  for  certain 
persons  engaged  in  the  land  and  naval  service  of 
the  United  States  in  the  revolutionary  war. 

Entitled  “an  act  to  amend  an  act  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a territorial  government  in  Florida,’*  and 
for  other  purposes. 

To  authorize  and  empower  the  secretary  of  the 
department  of  the  treasury  to  sell  the  public  lots, 
and  other  property,  belonging  to  the  United  States, 
in  the  district  of  Columbia. 

To  establish  an  additional  land  office  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Michigan. 

To  discontinue  certain  post  routes,  and  to  estab- 
lish others. 

Supplementary  to  an  act  for  the  better  organiza- 
tion of  the  courts  of  the  United  States  in  the  state 
of  New  York. 

To  authorize  the  laying  out  and  opeping  certain 
public  roads  in  the  territory  of  Florida. 

Amending  and  supplementary  to  “an  act  for  as- 
certaining claims  and  titles  to  land  in  the  territory 
of  Florida/*  and  to  provide  for  the  survey  and  dis- 
posal of  the  public  lands  in  Florida. 

To  authorize  the  post  master  general  to  pay  for 
certain  repairs  to  the  general  post  office,  and  to 
keep  the  engine  house,  the  fire  engine  and  appara- 
tus, in  repair. 

To  authorize  the  commissioner  of  the  general 
land  office  to  remit  the  instalments  due  on  certain 
lots  in  Shawneetown,  in  the  state  of  Illinois, 

Supplementary  to  the  act  relating  to  the  ransom 
of  American  captives  of  the  late  war. 

Supplementary  to  the  several  acts  for  the  adjust* 
ment  ofland  claims  in  the  state  of  Louisiana. 

To  extend  the  charter  of  the  Mechanics*  bank  ef 
Alexandria, 

Appropriating  money  for  the  purpose  of  repair- 
ing the  public  road  from  Cumberland  to  Wheeling, 

To  revive1  and  continue  in  force  the  seventh 
section  of  an  act  supplementary  to  the  several  acts? 
for  the  adjustment  of  land  claims  in  the  state  of 
Louisiana. 

Extending  the  time  for  locating  Virginia  military 
land  warrants,  and  returning  surveys  thereon. 

To  alter  the  time  of  holding  the  district  court  of 
the  United  States  for  the  district  of  Kentucky. 

To  repeal  so  much  of  an  act  passed  April  18, 
1806,  as  limits  the  price  of  certain  lands  in  ths 
state  of  Tennessee. 

To  regulate  the  commercial  intercourse  between 
the  United  States  and  certain  British  colonial  ports. 

Concerning  the  lands  to  be  granted  to  the  state  of 
Missouri,  for  the  purposes  of  education  and  other 
public  uses. 

To  continue  in  force  the  act  to  provide  for  re* 
ports  of  the  decisions  of  the  supreme  court. 

To  establish  a national  armory  on  the  western 
waters. 

Supplementary  to  the  act,  entitled  “an  act  to  de- 
signate the  boundaries  of  districts,  and  establish 
land  offices  for  the  disposal  of  the  public  lands,  nqt 
heretofore  offered  for  sale,  in  the  states  of  Ohio 
and  Indiana. 

To  authorize  the  purchase  of  a number  of  copies 
of  the  sixth  volume  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

To  remit,  to  the  state  of  Missouri,  the  postage  on 
certain  law  books. 

For  the  punishment  of  frauds  committed  on  the 
depar  tments  of  the  government  ofthe  United  States. 

Providing  for  the  accommodation  of  the  circuit 
[court  of  the  Uiiiled  States  for  Washington  county 
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in  the  district  of  Columbia,. and? for  the  .preserva - 
tion  of  the  records  of  said  court. 

Granting  to  the  state  of  Alabama  the  right  of  pre 
emption  to  certain  quarter  seclioos  of  land; 

For  the  erection  of  a monument  over  the  tomb  of 
Elbridge  Gerry,  late  vice  president  of  the  United 
States.  ...  : v.  ••  • ■ 

For  clearing,  repairing,  and  improving  certain 
roads,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  tlie  transpor 
taticn  of  the  United  States’  mail. 

To  enable  the  proper  accounting  officers  of  the 
treasury  department  to  audit  and  settle  the  accounts 
of  the  surveyor  of  public  lands  in  the  states  of  111 i 
nois  and  Missouri,  and  territory  of  Arkansas,  for 
extra  clerk  hire  in  his  office 

To  authorize  the  budding  of  light  houses  at  cape 
Romain,  in  South  Carolina,  und  placing  floating 
lights  in  Delaware  bay. 

Acts  for  the  relief  of  Richard  Hightower;  Abra 
ham  Snyder;  James  Reese;  Henry  Lee;  Polly  L. 
Campbell,  widow  of  col  John  B Campbell;  Charles 
Carr;  John  B Hogan;  John  Coffee;  Jam  s H Clarke; 
Thaddeus  Mayhew;  Nathan  Branson;  Woodson 
Wren;  Jam-^s  Royal;  the  representatives  of  Jacin 
tha  Vidal;  Ebenezer  Stevens  and  others;  John  By 
ers;  heirs,  &c.  of  Alexander  Montgomery;  Amos 
Nichols;  Robert  Purdy;  Eleanor  Lawrence;  heirs 
of  Joseph  Wilcox;  legal  representatives  of  James 
McClung;  heirs  of  Johnston  Blakely;  Edward  Evat; 
James  Morrison;  Nimrod  Farrow,  Richard  Harris, 
and  their  securities;  Robert  F Stockton;  Daniel 
Seward;  Samuel  Walker  and  others;  Samuel  Hog- 
don;  and  Samuel  iF.  Hooker. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolution  requiring  of  the  secretary  of  the  se- 
nate and  clerk  of  the  house  of  representatives  an 
annual  statement  of  the  expenditures  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  two  houses. 

Resolution  concerning  the  Indians  in  Florida. 

Resolution  to  direct  the  withholding  of  the  com- 
pensation of  certain  prize  agents. 

Resolution  granting  to  the  Washington  library  a 
copy  of  the  public  documents. 


CHRONICLE. 

Gen.  Jackson.  It  is  intimated,  in  a New  York 
paper,  on  the  authority  of  a letter  from  Washing 
ton,  that  gen.  Jackson  has  declined  the  mission  to 
Mexico. 

Red  Jacket , the  celebrated  Indian  chief,  with 
young  Cornplanter  and  ma  jor  Berry,  chiefs  of  the 
Seneca  tribe,  have  arrived  at  Washington,  on  bits'; 
ness  with  the  government. 

Prince  Paul , of  Wertemburg.  has  arrived  at  New 
Orleans,  for  the  purpose  of  m king  a tour  through 
the  United  States. 

North  West  Coast . A Russian  frigate  and  store 
ship  have  touched  at  England  on  their  way  to  the 
N.  W.  coast,  v;  t.hthe  reported  object  o execu’in 
the  famous  ukase  of  the  “magnanimous  Alexan 
der.”  The  U.  S.  ship  Franklin,  an  able  negociator, 
is  in  the  Pacific. 

The  pirates.  The  brig  Bowdoin,  capt.  Carr,  has 
arrived  at  Newport,  R.  1.  from  Matanzas  Four 
hours  after  leaving  the  latter,  capt.  C.  was  ap 
preached  by  a piratical  schooner  from  the  land  apd 
full  of  men,  rowing  fourteen  sleeps.  On  comin: 
up,  they  hoisted  the  red  flag,  and  called  upon  capt 
C.  to  strike  or  die.  He  was  not  quite  willing  to  do 
either,  but  waited  until  the  scoundrels  had  arrived 
within  r. . ge  when  he  I t loose  at  their,  four  carr  * 


age  gunsand  a number  nLinnskets.  Tb^tleck  of  the 
schooner  waf  completely  raked,  and  she  instant !y 
hauled  off  with  all  possible  speed,  rowing*,' howe- 
Ver,  o Iv  three  sweeps  instead  of  fourteen.  Capt  C. 
supposes  that  he  might  easily  have  sunk  the  pirates, 
bad  itpiot  been  cairn,  v/hich  enabled  them  to  escape. 

Fire.  A house  at  Vandalia,  Illinois,  lately  erect- 
ed  for  the  state  bank,  was  consumed  by  file  on  the 
27th  of  Jan.  with  the  books  of  the  bank,  the  books 
and  records  of  the  auditor,  and  those  of  the  land  of- 
fice, ail  kept  therein.  This  affair  must  be  follow, 
ed  by  many  unhappy  events. 

Fires.  A cotton  manufactory  was  lately  consumed 
at  Meredith,  N.  H.  It  originated  from  the  picker. 
Of  those  who  were  at  work  in  the  third  story,  six 
females  were  compelled  to  leap  from  the  windows 
—they  were  dreadfully  injured,  but  neither  was 
killed  The  loss  is  estimated  at  30,000  dollars. 

At  Cahawba,  Alabama,  a house  took  fire  in  which 
there  was  deposited  10  or  15  kegs  of  gun  powder3. 
The  explosion  was  awful — not  a window  was  left 
whole  within  a considerable  distance;  but  no  per- 
son was  injured. 

Earthquake,  On  the  night  of  the  18th  of  Nov. 
last,  all  Chili  is  said  to  have  been  shaken  to  its 
foundations  by  an  earthquake  Very  faw  houses  at 
Valparaiso  were  left  standing  or  so  little  injured  as 
to  be  tenantable.  The  people  were  living  in  tents. 
About  three  hundred  had  been  taken  out  of  the 
ruins,  and  every  day  other  bodies  were  found!  To 
add  to  this  calamity,  which  seems  to  have  been 
general,  a famine  was  expected—  provisions  were 
selling  at  the  most  exorbitant  prices. 

A letter  dated  Valparaiso,  Nov.  25,  says — “I  was 
sitting  with  some  friends  in  my  room  when  the  first 
thing  I heard  was  the  falling  of  the  roof - and,  on 
rushing  forwards,  1 found  it  impossible  to  stand,  the 
earth  was  in  such  violeht  agitation!  I fortunately 
got  into  the  street  before  the  house  fell— rthe  next 
moment  the  earth  was  rent  asunder,  leaving  a tre- 
mendous chasin'.  The  objects  on  all  sides,  the 
screams  of  the  dying  and  of  the  fugitives,  and  the 
danger  which  surrounded  me,  filled  iny  mind  with 
the  most  awful  emotions.  At  length  I was  delivered 
from  danger  by  the  interposition  of  one  of  my 
friends— and  1 have  been  living  ever  since  On  board 
ship.  Ev-ry  two  or  three  hours  there  is  a new  con- 
vulsion of  the  earth,  which  communicates  itself  to 
the  vessels  in  the  harbor.” 

Salt  water.  A person  at  Wheeling,  Va.  has  pe- 
netrated the  rock  seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet  iia 
search  of  salt  water.  He  found  a vein  at  the  depth 
of  440,  but  not  sufficiently  large  for  his  purpose.- — 
He  bores  by  horse  power,  at  one  fourth  of  the  usual 
expense.  At  500  feet  deep,  he  passed  through  a 
'bin  strata  of  stone  coal.  The  rock  s ill  presents 
the  same  appearance  that  it  did  near  the  surface  of 
the  earth. 

Virginia.  The  legislature  of  this  state  rose  ou 
Tuesday  the  25th  ult.  after  a session  of  nearly  three 
months.  The  Pe  tersburg  Intelligencer  says — A 
bill  . which  contemplated  an  annual  saving  of  20,000 
dollars  was  lost,  it  appears,  in  c6nsequence  of  a 
disagreement  between  the  two  houses,  concerning 
an  appropriation  of  something  less  than  100  dollarst 
to  one  of  the, doorkeepers! 

Salem.  '*  here  are  149  vessels  belong  to  this  port, 
whose  aggregate  tonnage  is  29,025  tons. 

Lexington , Ken  February  10.  Exchange  - 170 1© 
176  dollars  in  bills  of  the  bank  of  the  common* 
Wr  i Ifh,  to1,  100  in  those  of  the  bank  of  the  U.  S. 
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Off  A statement  of  the  quantity  of  wool  imported 
and  the  value  of  it  when  manufactured,  (a  very  in 
teresting  naper),  is  postponed  for  the  reason  that 
all  oar  fgitres  are  employed  in  the  index  to  the  last 
volume  herewith  presented.  The  large  supplement  will 
be  finished  next  week , price  one  dollar , and  forwarded 
as  directed  by  those  wishing  to  possess  it.  It  is  a va* 
luable  collection  of  > stock  articles,  for  reading  and 
preservation. 

(^Matters  of  “great  pith  and  moment**  have 
reached  us  from  Europe,  since  the  date  of  our  last 
paper.  The  details  are  of  such  a character  that 
we  have  given  up  much  room  to  them,  as  well  in 
the  way  of  news  as  for  reference.  The  declaration 
of  the  holy  alliance,  the  reply  of  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment to  the  French  note,  the  Russian  note,  and 
the  proceedings  of  the  cortes  at  Madrid,  with  the 
determined  stand  of  Great  Britain  in  respect  to  Por- 
tugal and  her  late  treaty  with  Spain,  will  command 
serious  attention. 

Unless  the  unholy  conspiracy  of  kings  shall  de- 
sert France,  and  unless  France  covers  herself  with 
utter  disgrace,  after  bullying  Spain  in  the  manner 
that  they  have  done,  it  seems  impossible  that  there 
should  not  be  a war,  as  extensive,  in  all  probability, 
and  as  important  in  its  effects,  as  any  of  those  that 
grew  out  of  the  French  revolution:  and,  if  so,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  we,  ourselves,  shall  be  some- 
how involved  in  it,  disinclined  as  we  are  to  a state 
of  hostility.  We  sincerely  deprecate  these  events, 
as  well  because  of  the  general  distress  that  they  will 
occasion,  as  for  the  reason  that  they  will  be  espe- 
cially injurious  to  us,  in  diverting  us  from  a reliance 
on  ourselves,  and  retard  the  accomplishment  of  a 
condition  of  things  suited  to  a state  of  peaceful 
prosperity. 

The  notes  of  A ustria  and  Prussia  have  nearly  the 
same  tone  as  the  Russian,  and  shall  be  given  here 
after.  The  Spaniards  have  received  the  interfer- 
ence of  France  and  the  rest  with  the  contempt 
that  the}-  merited.  The  ministers  of  each  of  them 
were  on  the  point  of  leaving  Madrid,  and,  no  doubt, - 
departed  about  the  14th  of  January,  it  being  hinted 
to  them  that,  it  they  did  not  hurry t they  might  not 
escape  the  indignation  of  an  insulted  people.  The 
BntiSi  minister  remains,  and  is  on  the  best  terms 
with  the  Spanish  government.  Portugal  has  made 
a treaty  of  alliance  with  the  latter,  for  the  common 
defence  of  the  peninsula,— and  Britain,  with  a full 
knowledge  of  that  fact,  has  openly  guaranteed  the 
safety  of  Portugal.  The  manner  In  which  the  pro 
bable  occupancy  of  the  island  of  Cuba  by  the  British 
is  mentioned,  assures  us  of  their  intimate  connec- 
tion vvith  Spain,  and  justifies  us  in  supposing  that 
they  are  determined  to  take  a part  in  the  grand 
quarrel  of  nations,  as  their  custom  is.  It  is  well 
known  that  Great  Britain  has  long  felt  uneasv  under 
the  all-grasping  and  enormous  power  of  Russia,  and 
it  has  been  latterly  stated,  with  confidence,  that 
Alexander  thinks  the  time  has  nearly  come  when 
he  should  take  possession  of  European  Turkey;  an 
event  pregnant  with  evil  to  the  commerce  and 
power  of  Britain,  one  that  will  prove  destructive  to 
some  of  her  now  most  valuable  colonies,  from  the 
production  and  natural  advantages  of  that  large 
and  fertile  region.  If  it  should  so  turn  out,  that  the 
Vos.  XXIV, —2. 


people  of  Spain  act  with  the  same  vigor  that  they 
exhibited  against  Napoleon,  add  Great  Britain  sup- 
ports them,  the  “holy  alliance”  cannot  break  down 
their  constitutional  system,  (the  same  they  hitherto 
approved'),  but  may  have  enough  to  do  to  take  cafe 
of  their  own  dominions.  We  cannot  see  how  Louis 
of  France  is  to  retrace  his  steps— inevitable  dis- 
grace or  ruin  appears  before  him.  His  honor  must 
be  lost,  or  his  throne  put  in  jeopardy.  His  inter- 
ference with  the  affairs  of  Spain  is  as  impudent  as 
it  is  unjust;  and,  we  trust,  will  be  punished.  Every 
good  feeling  of  our  heart  is  now  allied  to  the  cause 
of  Spain,  though  it  is  possible  that  we  may  get  into 
a controversy  with  her  fiend,  if  the  possession  of 
Cuba  shall  be  transferred  as  reported.  This,  how- 
ever, may  be  averted  by  the  people  of  that  fine  isl- 
and establishing  a provisional  government  for  them- 
selves; for  which  act,  it  is  believed,  they  are  pretty 
well  prepared.  It  has  long  been  a common  subject 
of  conversation  there,  aftd  the  idea  of  it  is  familiar 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  Its  fortifications 
and  internal  strength,  with  the  nature  of  the  climate 
on  its  coasts,  render  it  defensible,  perhaps,  against 
even  the  power  of  Great  Britain — provided  it  shall 
be  the  determination  of  the  people  to  reject  or 
oppose  a foreign  occupation. 

But — what  is  to  happen,  no  man  knoweth.  If  war 
does  take  place  between  France,  (as  the  cat/s-paw 
of  the  holy  alliance)  and  Spain,  and  England  takes 
part  with  the  latter,  we  expect  another  flight  of  the 
king  from  Paris,  a new  government  in  France  and 
the  restoration  of  the  race  of  Napoleon,  great  dis- 
turbances in  the  Netherlands  and  Germany,  risings 
of  the  people  and  mighty  events  in  Italy,  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Greek  cross  on  the  castle  of  the 
Seven  Towers  at  Constantinople — a shaking  of  na- 
tions, rivers  of  blood  and  uncounted  havoc.  Eu- 
rope seems  ripe  for  revolution — and  we  revert  to 
our  old  and  oft  repeated  opinion,  that  the  changes 
yet  to  be  effected  are  greater  than  any  of  those 
that  have  heretofore  taken  place.  When— we  do 
not  pretend  to  predict. 

qtVp.  S. — Another  arrival  seems  to  put  it  beyond 
a doubt,  that  France  and  Spain  must  needs  now  be  at 
war.  Pee  page  28.  It  is  also  highly  probable  that 
there  is  an  alliance  between  Britain  and  Spain.  We 
may  keep  a look  out  for  great  events.  We  shall 
use  all  possible  care  to  present  our  readers  with  a 
history  of  them. 

Many  will  be  astonished  at  the  infatuation  of  the 
king  of  France.  It  seems  impossible  to  reconcile 
his  conduct  with  the  idea  of  common  prudence* 
From  the  moment  that  we  were  impressed  with  an 
opinion  that  France  would  make  war  on  Spain,  it 
seemed  that  the  secret  motive  for  it  was  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Bourbons  on  the  throne  of  France.  If 
the  state  of  that  country  is  fairiy  represented,  it 
may  be  compared  to  a smothered  volcano — plots 
and  conspiracies  had  always  been  spoken  of,  and 
we  know  that  a most  austere  surveillance  has  been 
maintained  over  persons  and  the  press.  Very  de- 
spotic measures  have  been  adopted  to  keep  down 
public  sentiment,  but,  evidently,  without  effect. 
It  may  then  be,  that  the  king  finds  himself  incapable 
of  maintaining  himself  without  foreign  aid , and  the 
emperor  Alexander  has  offered  him  400.000  men. 
This  is  conclusive  on  my  mind  that  an  explosion  in 
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France  is  expected — as  surely,  so  great  a force 
cannot  be  intended  to  act  against  Spain.  A war 
with  Spain  then,  is  a pretence  for  the  introduc- 
tion Co  * foreign  army  to  support  the  French 
Id:  -n  Frenchmen.  This  opinion  is  much 

or--  honed  by  the  following  paragraphs  from  the 
leading  ultra  paper  of  Paris — 

“In  this  time  of  seduction,  the  French  soldier 
ought  only  to  be  encamped  in  the  enemy’s  country. 

“Nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  to  keep  in  ga- 
xisons  an  army  which  expected  to  march  against  the 
enemy. 

“The  French  soldier  is  born  for  attack,  and  it  is 
more  than  imprudence  to  i&lr  him  remain  inactive 
Hinder  the  artillery  of  Liberalism. 

“To  dissolve  the  army  of  observation  would  be 
a defeat;  to  maintain  it,  an  imprudence;  to  indulge 
the  idea  that  war  may  be  avoided,  a chimera;  to 
await  it,  a 'dishonor;  to  expect  that  revolution  will 
reform  itself,  an  illusion.  ..What  resource  remains?” 

“Mucu-aro  about  is-otbing.— Passing  along  the 
street  this  afternoon,  in  a tooth-picking  sort  of  a 
humor,  to  obtain  my  letters  and  papers  at  the  | 
post  office,  I was  accosted  by  a friend,  who  inquir- 
ed, — “Have  you  seen  to-day’s  National  Intelligen- 
cer?” “No — but  why?  There’s  nothing  in  it,  Isup-j 
pose,  as  congress  has  risen.”  “Nothing!”  echoed 
my  friend — why,  the  editors  have  seized  a grey- 
goose  quill,  with  both  hands,  and  given  you  the 
most  abominable  pounding  that  a fellow  ever  got.” 
“Heaven  preserve  me!”— said  I — “but  what  for?” 
“I  don't  know — but  it  is  something  about  paper — 
Locke  and  Newton— deadly  sins  and  rye  coffee 
—tobacco,  and  poking  things  down  men’s  throats. 
But  go  and  get  your  paper,  and  then  to  your  desk 
and  segar,  with  what  appetite  you  may.”  So  1 
rushed  on  rapidly  to  the  office,  tore  open  the  In- 
telligencer, and  read  as  follows: 

“ Surveillance . — We  observe  that  one  of  our  jour- 
nalists has  discovered,  that  a letter  has  lately  been 
written  by  a senator  in  congress  on  paper  of  Bri- 
tish manufacture,  which  friend  Niles  denounces  as 
if  it  were  one  of  the  seven  deadly  sins.  Now,  with 
great  deference  to  the  opinions  of  others,  we  are 
so  far  from  considering  it  any  sin  to  use  English 
paper,  that,  if  it  were  more  agreeable  or  economi- 
cal to  us  to  write  or  print  upon  it,  we  should  most 
certainly  use  it,  just  as  we  wear  English  fabrics, 
when  they  are  better  or  cheaper  than  American.— 
This,  however,  is  a question  about  which  people 
may  and  do  differ:  there  ate,  we  know,  some  very 
worthy  people,  who  think  it  their  duty,  at  what- 
ever inconvenience,  to  confine  their  consumption 
to  the  product  of  our  own  forests,  fields,  and  wa- 
ters. It  is  another  question,  however,  whether  this 
surveillance  of  the  press  over  the  private  actions 
of  men  is  decorous,  or  consistent  with  that  freedom 
of  opinion  and  action  which  we  ourselves  require. 
We  conceive  that  editors  of  newspapers  have  the 
same  right  to  control  the  consumption  of  food  and 
raiment,  as  they  have  to  supervise  that  of  paper— 
and  that  by  the  same  rule  as  they  prohibit  a parti- 
cular paper,  they  may  prescribe  a form  of  dress  or 
a code  of  culinary  regulations.  Nay,  further,  the 
use  of  paper  of  foreign  manufacture  being  consi- 
dered as  an  offence  in  the  court  of  conscience,  as 
\t  seems  to  be,  editors  who  speculate  upon  this 
subject  may,  with  just  as  much  propriety,  inquire 
what  church  a man  frequents;  or  even  forbid  his 
frequenting  any  church,  because  all  our  systems 

ihcology  are  imported  from  Europe.  We  shall 
presently  be  forbidden  the  study  of  Locke  and 
Newton,  the  assertion  of  the  doctrines  of  the  one 


and  the  belief  in  the  Principia  of  the  other^lbecause 
they1  are  not  of  domestic  manufacture. 

“For  ourselves,  we  claim  credit  for  a purely  na- 
tional feeling,  which  we  have  been  even  reproved 
for  carrying  too  far.  It  does  not,  however,  trans- 
port us  into  such  an  ecstacy  of  patriotism  as  to 
inspire  us  with  a mortal  hatred  of  every  thing  that 
is/oreign.  Whether  a man  drinks  whiskey  or  wine 
at  hie  meals,  we  shall  never  inquire;  and,  if  we 
knew,  we  should  not  care — it  being  a matter  of 
taste  and  convenience.  Some  people  drink  rye 
coffee,  whilst  others  prefer  the  genuine  grain.— - 
Would  our  friend  at  Baltimore  make  a law  to  force 
the  former  down  our  throats;  or,  would  he  put  us 
in  print  to  produce  the  same  effect?  Maryland  is 
fertile  in  tobacco  of  the  best  qualities:  would  Mr. 
N,  therefore  prohibit  the  consumption  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  Havana? 

“The  truth  is,  these  are  matters  which  best  re- 
gulate themselves.  When  American  fabrics  are 
belter;  or,  other  things  being  equal,  are  cheaper 
than  those  of  Europe,  they  will  certainly  be  con- 
sumed in  preference.  Until  they  are,  it  is  unrea- 
sonable to  insist  upon  our  using  them.  For  our- 
sejves,  we  use  no  English  paper  to  write  or  print 
upon,  because  we  see  no  reason  for  it:  but  we  have 
used  both  Italian  and  German  paper — and  so,  no 
doubt,  has  Mr.  Niles.  It  must  be  the  merit  and 
value  of  our  manufactures,  after  all,  which  insures 
their  consumption — and,  were  competition  taken 
away,  we  should  soon  find  their  quality  deteriorate. 
The  quality  of  the  American  papers  has  so  much 
improved,  and  the  price  become  so  moderate,  that 
we  have  no  doubt  the  consumption  of  foreign 
paper  will,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  soon 
cease  altogether.” 

Well,  said-I-to-myself,  my  friends  Gales  & Seaton, 
wanting  something  to  say,  thought  they  might  as 
well  use  me  to  make  a paragraph  about  as  any  one 
else — but  why  did  they  not  put  on  their  spectacles? 

I have  not  lately  said  any  thing  concerning  “Eng 
lish”  paper.  In  the  last  Register,  there  was  a lit- 
tle article  extracted  from  the  “Columbian  Observ- 
er,” which  mentioned  it  “as  a curious  fact,  that 
some  of  the  paper  used  by  the  senate  contains  in 
its  water  mark  the  motto  Napoleon  Empereur  ei 
roi— 1813.”  On  which  I ventured  to  hope  that 
such  paper  was  part  of  a stock  purchased  a con- 
siderable time  ago — adding  “we  are  told  that  the 
supplies  are  now  furnished  from  our  own  mills.”* 
What  sort  of  “ surveillance ” is  this  ©ver  the  “pri- 
vate actions  of  men?” — what  want  of  “decorum” 
in  mildly  explaining  a “curious  fact” — indeed,  of 
excusing  what  many  would  condemn?  If  it  had 
happened  that  the  declaration  of  war  against  Great 
Britain  in  1812,  had  been  written  on  paper  stamp 
ed  with  the  name  of  “Napoleon,  emperor  and  king” 
— what  loyal  adherent  of  the  Hartford  convention, 
what  learned  priest  of  the  "nation, ” would  not  have 
seized  on  the  circumstance  as  conclusive  proof 

*The  following  is  the  whole  article  that  I pub- 
lished: 

“Paper.  The  Philadelphia  Columbian  Observer 
says— It  is  a curious  fact,  but  nevertheless  true, 
that  some  of  the  letter  paper  used  by  the  senate  of 
the  United  States,  contains,  in  its  -water  ihark , the 
motto — Napoleon  Empereur  tt  roi — 1813. 

We  venture  to  hope  that  this  paper  is  some 
part  of  a considerable  stock  of  the  foreign  article 
which  was  purchased  for*  the  use  of  congress 
years  ago — we  are  told  that  the  supplies,  for  some 
time  past,  have  been  furnished  by  our  own  mills/* 
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that  the  “ invisible  hand”  of  Bonaparte”  was  to  be 
seen  in  that  transaction? 

The  editors  of  the  Intelligencer  have  often  com- 
plained about  the' use  of  names  in  political  para- 
graphs and  discussions — they  thought  it  more  “de- 
corous” to  refer  to  the  titles  of  papers,  &c.  How 
will  they  answer  for  this?  They  have  used  my  name 
three  times  in  as  many  short  paragraphs,  and  con- 
nected  it  with  things  not  supported  by  facts. — 
But  I do  not  complain  of  either — being  entirely 
content  that  my  name  shall  always  be  found  on  the 
side  of  national  industry  and  national  feeling.  I 
believe  that  I am  now  about  the  oldest  public  writer 
—-(as  we  editors  are  honorably  called,)  in  favor  of 
domestic  manufactures  in  the  United  States.  I com- 
menced the  campaign  about  eighteen  years  ago, 
with  nearly  the  same  views,  and  to  help  to  bring 
about  the  same  purposes  that  I now  aim  at.  I have 
pursued  the  subject  without  “a  shadow  of  turning” 
—an  evidence,  at  least,  of  an  honest  belief  in  the 
correctness  of  the  principle.  It  oftentimes  seemed 
as  if  I stood  alone — but,  for  several  years  past,  men 
of  giant  minds  have  taken  up  the  mat:er  in  which  1 
served  (and  still  serve,)  as  an  humble  pioneer.  The 

CAMPAIGN  WILL  BE  CLOSED  BY  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CON- 
GRESS. There  will  be  a positive  majority  of  at 

LEAST  FORTY-FIVE  OF  THE  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE 
PEOPLE  IN  FAVOR  OF  THE  PROTECTION  OF  DOMESTIC  IN- 
DUSTRY, AND  THE  SUBJECT  WILL  NOT  BE  TALKED  TO 

death,  as  it  has  reen.  It  is  notorious,  that  a very 
large  majority  of  the  free  people  of  the  United 
States  is  in  favor  of  a bill  for  the  purpose  just  stat- 
ed. It  is  a duty  to  themselves  to  see  that  it  passes, 
and  pass  it  'will— and  it  is  equally  the  duty  of  the 
minority  to  submit.  They  who  actually  are  mono-  | 
polizers,  should  cease  to  condemn  what  they  are 
pleased  to  call  a monopoly.  When  this  state  of 
things  comes  to  pass,  and  the  same  degree  of  pro- 
tection is  afforded  to  the  grain-growers  and  manu 
facturers,  that  is  enjoyed  by  the  shipping  interest 
and  planters,  will  the  editors  of  the  Intelligencer 
speak  of  “surveillance,”  “deadly  sins,”  and  forc- 
ing things  down  people’s  “throats?”  I guess  not.' 
Indeed,  before  two  years  pass  over  our  heads,  I ex- 
pect to  find  them  as  much  in  favor  of  encouraging 
domestic  industry  as  they  now  are  opposed  to  it 
—and  for  the  same  reasons. 

Messrs.  Gales  and  Seaton  do  not  consider  it  a 
“sin”  to  use  English  paper — nor  do  I.  Sometime 
ago,  one  of  them  spoke  of  importing  paper  to  print 
the  National  Intelligencer  on—  when  it  was  said  that 
they  ought  to  import  subscribers  also;  and  the  sub- 
ject was  dropped.  But  I have  always  contended 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  these  gentlemen,  and  of  all 
others  who  live  on  the  revenue  of  the  United  States 
— to  use  imported  articles,  if  to  be  had  on  even 
worse  terms  than  the  domestic.  It  is  hardly  moral- 
ly honest,  perhaps,  for  a man  who  subsists  on  the 
revenue,  to  refuse  the  payment  of  a full  portion  of  it. 
He  should  give  a decided  preference  to  an  English 
hat  (if  not  smuggled,)  to  one  made  by  his  neigh- 
bor— he  should  rather  relieve  an  English  parish  of 
its  paupers  by  affording  them  profitable  employ- 
ment, than  prevent  an  accession  of  such  persons  in 
the  poor  house  of  his  own  country!  It  would  be 
ungenerous  to  do  otherwise;  it  would  be  worse  than 
ungenerous,  as  well  as  silly — like  a child  quarrel 
ling  with  his  own  bread  and  butter.  Several  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  of  the  public  money  are  dis- 
bursed in  the  “ten  miles  square”— -and  it  is  the 
manifest  interest  of  those  who  live  on  it,  that  the 
domestic  prosperity  should  be  reduced  to  the  low- 
est  possible  point  at  which  the  requisite  quantity 
of  foreign  goods  can  be  Consumed - the  revenue 


depending  on  such  consumption.  Their  salaries* 
prices  or  emoluments,  are  of  the  same  amount  in 
dollars,  surely  paid,  let  who  else  suffer  that  may.—. 
One  thousand  dollars  are  now  worth  as  much  as  two 
thousand  were  some  years  ago,  in  the  purchase  of 
property,  Sec.  Those  then,  every  where,  who  have 
fixed  salaries  and  permanent  incomes,  “hate  their 
own  flesh”  if  they  do  not  do  what  they  can  to  give 
all  possible  appreciation  to  the  value  of  money; 
the  greater  the  misery  of  the  people,  the  more 
abundant  are  their  own  means.  6n  my  conscience, 

I believe  that  there  are  nearly  a thousand  men  in 
the  city  of  Baltimore,  honest  and  good,  and  truly 
! respectable — sober,  industrious  and  capable,  that 
would  joyfully  receive  a permanent  business  to 
produce  them  one  dollar  per  day,  many  of  whom 
have  made,  or  received,  from  1 to  2,000  dollars  a 
year — such  is  the  pressure  of  the  times,  through 
the  prostration  of  domestic  labor  for  the  encourage- 
ment  of  foreign  production.  How  much  then,  are 
my  friends  Gales  and  Seaton,  who  handle  20  of" 

30.000  dollars  a year  of  the  public  money,  interested 
in  keeping  up  a system  that  makes  it  as  worth  40  or 

60.000  dollars  to  them?  I do  not  blame  them  for  sup- 
porting the  revenue;  nay,  I will  commend  them  for 
aiding  the  treasury,  whence  they  draw  their  sup- 
plies, for  services  rendered:  but  as  I put  my  hand 
very  lightly  into  it,  receiving  annually  from  the 
different  departments  very  little,  if  any  thing  more, 
than  I annually  pay,  they  must  net  quarrel  with  me 
because  my  interest  is  not  in  opposition  to  my 
fdeliags. 

The  editors  reprove  severely;  they  charge  me  as 
for  holding  a surveillance  over  “the  private  actions 
of  men,”  and  doubt  whether  it  is  “decorous .”  “This 
is  the  very  coinage  of  theii-own  brain.”  I did  not 
say  one  word  about  the  “private  actions”  of  any 
man — nor  am  I in  the  habit  of  doing  so.  They 
made  out  a case  for  themselves,  and  used  it  as  they 
pleased.  I do  not  suppose  that  this  is  consistent 
with  the  doctrines  of  “Locke  and  Newton.” 

They  say — “Maryland  is  fertile  in  tobacco  of  the 
best  qualities;  would  Mr  N.  therefore  prohibit  the 
consumption  of  the  products  of  Havana?”  “Always 
harping  on  my  daughter,”  says  Polonius— because 
they  know  that  I love  a segar.  But,  in  answer  to 
their  question,  1 say,  no! — because  I like  the  Havana 
tobacco  belter  than  I do  that  of  Maryland;  and  for 
the  reason  that,  with  the  island  of  Cuba,  we  have  a 
vastly  important  and  reciprocal  trade,  more  valuable 
perhaps,  in  stamping  a value  on  all  the  bread  stuffs, 
8cc.  consumed  in  the  United  States,  than  our  trade 
with  cmy  other  island  or  country  -whatever , and  in 
every  or  any  respect.  It  is  the  use  of  our  flour,  &c. 
in  Cuba  and  Hayti,  that  fixes  the  price  of  every  bar* 
rel  sold  in  our  markets,  whether  for  export  or 
home  use;  and  those  two  islands  employ  a greater 
amount  of  American  tonnage , than  England,  Ire- 
land and  Scotland — more  than  the  -whole  of  our 
trade  with  Russia,  Prussia,  Sweden,  Denmark  and 
Norway,  Holland,  Germany,  France,  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, and  Italy,  about  which  so  much  fuss  is  made, 
and  so  much  money  expended  in  the  pay  of  minis- 
ters and  agents,  and  for  the  support  of  armed  pro. 
- tecting  vessels. 

The  editors  say  they  have  been  “reproved”  for 
carrying  a “national  feeling”  too  far.  I suppose 
they  allude  to  the  encouragement  of  domestic  ma- 
nufactures. This  is  strange.  I do  not  impeach 
their  motives.  It  is  a subject  about  which  honest 
men  may  honestly  differ,  and  yet  be  friends-— but  I 
have  regarded  Messrs.  Gales  and  Seaton  as  of  the 
most  steady,  severe,  and  inveterate  opponents  of 
i domestic'  manufactures,  of  all  those  who  have  sffl* 
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v eillance  over  a printing  press.  They  have  a right 
to  maintain  and  express  their  own  opinions,  which 
accord  with  those  of  a large  number  of  the  great 
and  good  men  of  our  country;  who,  however,  in  my 
estimation,  do  not  view  the  subject  as  they  ought. 
We  taxed  foreign  shipping  out  of  our  parts — has 
the  American  shipping  “deteriorated”  for  the  want 
of  that  “competition”  which  Messrs  Gales  & Sea 
ton  so  solemnly  speak  of  !5  We  give  bounties  and 
premiums  to  our  inestimable  fishermen — and  fish 
is  a valuable  article  of  export!  We  have  taxed 
coarse  cotton  goods  out  of  the  market,  and  the  do- 
mestic supply  is  better  and  far  cheaper  than  the 
foreign  one  was!  Fish  in  the  sea  uncaught,  are  as 
iron  in  the  mine  unwrought — worth  nothing,  with- 
out the  application  of  labor.  And  how  is  it,  that 
what  has  been  so  successfully  applied  to  ships,  fish 
and  cotton  goods,  m y not  apply  to  iron,  wool  and 
hemp?  Let  the  gentlemen  take  up  the  documents, 
and  tell  us  why  a million  and  a half  of  doliars  should 
be  annually  drawn  from  the  treasury  for  the  pro 
tection  ol  our  shipping  it!  the  Mediterranean,  the 
South  Sea,  and  the  West  Indies,  while  encourage 
went  is  refused  to  the  fifty  times  greater  interest 
contained  in  the  producers  of  food  and  raiment — 
a matter  which  two  thirds  of  the  free  people  of  the 
United  Slates  are  now  seeking  for?  But  the  sub 
ject  would  lead  to  an  inconvenient  length,  and  I 
must  relinquish  it  for  the  present. 

Tuesday  evening,  March  11. 

P.  S I observe  by  the  National  Intelligencer  of 
Wednesday,  that  the  editors  have  corrected  their 
error  in  reading  Georgius  rex , for  J\'apolebn  empe - 
reur  et  roi, 

Pennsylvania.  A convention  of  “democratic  re- 
publican delegates,”  from  the  several  counties  of 
this  state,  was  held  at  Harrisburg  on  the  4th  of 
March,  to  nominate  and  recommend  a suitable  per- 
son for  the  office  of  governor  at  the  ensuing  elec- 
tion-present 131  gentlemen,  all  those  appointed 
but  two.  Thirteen  persons  were  named,  several  of 
them  most  estimable  men — but  the  prominent  can- 
didates were  J.  Andrew  Shulze,  George  Bryan  and 
Samuel  D.  Ingham.  The  ballots  were  as  follows: 


Is*  ballot. 

2 ml. 

3rd. 

J.  A.  Shulze  35 

39 

47 

George  Bryan  41 

43 

46 

Samuel  D.  Ingham  25 

26 

26 

The  scattering  votes,  on  the  1st  ballot,  amounted 

to  35.  After  the  3d  ballot,  Mr.  Ingham  was  with, 
drawn,  and  on  the  4th,  Mr.  Shulze  had  95,  and  Mr. 
Bryan  36  votes — so  the  convention  agreed  to  re- 
commend  and  support  Mr.  Shulze,  who  is  a very 
worthy,  well  informed  and  highly  respectable  gen- 
tleman. 

Marti  and.  The  legislature,  at  the  late  session, 
passed  an  act  repealing  the  restrictions  hitherto 
imposed  as  to  certain  subscriptions  to  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Delaware  canal,  so  far  as  that  the  treasu- 
rer shall  take  250  shares  when  it  appears  that 
$225,000  shall  have  been  obtained  from  other 
sources,  in  addition  to  the  amount  authorized  to  be 
subscribed  by  the  state  of  Delaware. 

The  Susqjpehannah,  &c.  A bill  has  passed  the 
house  of  representatives  of  Pennsylvania  appropri. 
ating  60,000  dollars  to  improve  the  navigation  of 
the  Susquehannah  river;  and  a bill  to  extend  the 
charter  of  the  Philadelphia  bank,  provided  that 
institution  will  subscribe  the  sum  of  100,000  dol- 
lars to  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal.  It  is 
believed  that  these  bills  will  pass  the  senate. 


Washington.  It  was  worthy  of  remark,  that  not 
one  of  all  the  members  of  congress  was  dangerously 
ill,  during  the  last  session — irregular  hours,  and 
good  eating,  &c.  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Florida.  The  following  gentlemen  have  been 
appointed  by  the 'president,  with  the  consent  of  the 
senate,  to  compose  the  legislative  council  of  Flori- 
da, viz: 


George  Murray, 
William  Reynolds, 
Joseph  Noriega, 
Richard  K.  Call, 
William  Barnett, 
Gabriel  Wm.  Perpall, 
Edward  R.  Gibscn, 


William  H.  Simmons, 
Octavius  Mitchell, 
Peter  Mitchell, 

John  Bellamy, 
Zephamah  Kingsley,  fc 
Henry  Younge, 

.all  of  Florida. 


Commodore  Porter,  now  looking  to  the  loftiness 
of  his  hopes  and  his  character,  and  then  at  the  in- 
glorious  service  in  which  he  is  employed,  may  wel  i 
exclaim  in  the  language  of  Horace, 

“JVLeiiora  probo,  deteriora  sequor .” 

I love  good  company,  but  I am  in  chase  of  rascals 
Charleston  Courier. 

Sick  and  disabled  seamen— expenditure  on  ac 
count  of,  for  the  year  1821,  the  amount  and  in  what 
manner  made — [Abstract], 

At  Wiscasset 


Bath 
Portland 
Kennebunk  . 
Portsmouth 
Boston 

New  Bedford 
Providence  . 
Bristol 
Newport 
Middletown  . 
New  London . 

Sag  Harbor 

New  York 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

Annapolis 

Georgetown,  D.  C. 

Alexandria 

Tappehannock 

Richmond 

Petersburg  . 

Norfolk 

Camden  . 

Edenton 

Plymouth  . 

Washington 

Wilmington 

Charleston 

Savannah  . , 

Darien 

New  Orleans  . s 

Mobile 

St.  Augustine 

Pensacola 


$55  27 
812  09 
834  67 
9 59 
620  62 
6.148  84 
10  10 
557  09 
365  36 
1,165  21 
155  06 
662  86 
54  54 
9,641  35 
7,264  29 
13,194  13 
138  34 
125  13 
597  48 
91  24 
24  24 
6 06 
3,541  33 
518  64 
247  35 
213  22 
170  11 
1,164  27 
1,172  37 
971  67 
225  72 
3,489  97 
458  73 
5 05 
282  41 


$54,982  52 

In  the  small  ports,  the  sick  seamen  are  generally 
boarded  out  at  from  150  to  250  cents  per  week — 
medical  attendance,  8cc.  extra.  At  the  large  ports, 
they  are  received  into  hospitals. 

636  were  provided  for  at  Boston  for  6,184  84; 
805  at  New  York,  for  9,641  35;  384  at  Philadelphia, 
for  7,264;  607  at  Baltimore,  for  13,194  13,  ex- 
clusive of  a reduction  of  3,821  93,  because  the 
collector  had  transcended  the  authority  of  the  se« 
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cretary  of  the  treasury,  in  suffering1  the  expendi- 
ture to  exceed  the  amount  of  tax  collected;  num- 
ber received  at  Norfolk  not  stated;  at  Charleston 
the  moneys  received  are  paid  over  to  the  city  trea- 
surer, the  corporation  having  engaged  to  relieve 
them;  73  were  received  at  Savannah,  and  cost 
971  67;  188  provided  for  at  N.  Orleans,  for  3,489  97, 
&c. 

Pirates,  We  haVe  a particular  account  of  the 
execution  of  ten  pirates  at  Jamaica,  captured  by  the 
Tyne.  They  all  professed  innocence,  but  several 
of  them  said  they  were  forced  to  act  as  they  had 
done.  One  of  them,  being  a very  heavy  man,  when 
the  drop  fell,  broke  the  rope — his  horror  and  inter- 
cession, when  he  saw  his  nine  companions  hanging, 
was  most  awful.  Another  rope  was  provided  and 
he  suffered  the  penalty  of  the  law. 

We  notice  several  cases  of  piracy  that  have  lately 
occurred.  Com.  Porter  may  be  expected  to  check 
such  depredations,  though  he  may  not  have  the 
good  fortune  to  render  justice  to  the  miscreants. 

The  Missouri,  improperly  called  the  Mississippi 
for  a small  part  of  its  course,  is  the  largest  river  in 
the  world — its  head  waiters  descend  nearly  five 
thousand  miles  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  For  3,000, 
miles,  its  size  is  not  much  diriiinished. 

Mobile.  Exports  of  cotton,  sawed  lumber  and 
staves,  from  the  port  of  Mobile  for  one  year,  ending 
30th  Sept.  1822: 

Cotton  - 45,423  bales,  viz:  to  Liverpool  2496,  to 
Cowes  928,  to  Havre  733 — total  to  fbreign  ports 
4,157:  to  New  York  29,376,  to  New  Orleans  7,059, 
to  Boston  3,134,  Philadelphia  1,219,  Pensacola  474, 
Falmouth  4 — total  to  domestic  ports  41,266. 

Lumber — to  Cuba  807,839  feet;  to  other  places, 
two-thirds  to  New  Orleans,  656,739 — total  export 
1,464,578  feet. 

Staves — to  Gibraltar  61,259;  other  ports,  chiefly 
New  York,  228,  01—  total  289,460. 

Remarks  from  a Mobile  paper.  The  [cotton]  crop 
of  1817  amounted  to  7,000  bales;  1818, 1.0,000;  1819, 
16,000;  1820,  25,390;  end  in  1821,  about  49,000— an 
increase  of  700  per  cent  in  five  years.  The  culti- 
vators of  this  cotton,  however,  came  generally  from 
cotton  states;  and  it  is  but  fair  to  predict,  that  the 
future  increase  will  bear  some  proportion  to  the 
diminution  in  older  states,  where  cotton  lands  are 
gradually  becoming  worn  out. 

The  amount  of  exports  from  this  bay,  during  the 
year,  (to  the  1st  October  last),  of  cotton,  lumber, 
peltries,  8tc.  if  we  add  thereto  the  value  of  3,000 
bales  of  cotton  which  remained  in  this  market  and 
in  the  interior  destined  for  this  place,  may  be  esti- 
mated  at  about  two  and  one-fourth  millions  of  dol- 
lars,  all,  (except  about  the  value  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  from  Mississippi),  the  growth  and 
produce  of  Alabama, 

Caw ada.'  During  the  year  1822,  there  arrived  at 
Quebec  612  vessels,  amounting  to  145,953  tons  and 
navigated  by  6450  men.  The  imports  were  of 
wines,  sugar,  coffee,  salt,  tea,  &c.  The  exports 
chiefly  lumber,  provisions,  ashes  </.nd  furs — among 
them  141,538  cwt.  of  as  ,es,  147,285  minots  of  wheat 
and  47,267  bbls.  flour,  besides  barley,  peas,  beans, 
meal,  &c.  The  furs  and  peltries  were  as  follows — 
233  lynx  skins;  11,156  martins;  25,622  beaver;  1,360 
otter;  4,688  minx;  1,892  fisher;  2,324  fox;  1,695 
bear  and  cub;  148  deer;  284  cased  and  opened  cat; 
31,637  racoon;  37  elk;  5 wolves;  1 wolverine;  7 
cancajouk;  45  badger;  11,329  muskrat;  13,627  hare 


and  rabbit;  72  seal;  3,062  lowpeerviver;  2 marmot- 
to;  33  squirrel;  5 weazle;  4 buffalo;  42  swan  and 
473  lbs.  castorum. 

British  manufactures  are  rapidly  increasing — 
through  steam  power  and  the  use  of  labor-saving 
machinery,  the  work  of  millions  is  performed  as  it 
were  on  an  acre  of  ground.  One  man,  at  a place 
called  Hyde,  has  nine  hundred  power  looms  m ope- 
ration, and  he  also  spins  more  yarn  than  he  weaves. 
He  is  erecting  another  house  six  hundred  feet  long 
and  five  stories  high,  to  be  filled  with  machinery  and 
driven  by  an  engine  of  ninety  horse  power!  The 
looms  are  now  so  perfect  that  any  kind  of  fancy 
patterns  can  be  woven  in  them. 

Future  times.  According  to  the  calculation  of 
Mr.  Olbers,  of  Bremen,  after  a lapse  of  33,000  years 
a comet  will  approach  to  the  earth  in  the  same 
proximity  as  the  moon;  sifter  4,000,000  years  it  will 
approach  to  the  distance  of  7,700  geographical 
miles;  and  then,  if  its  attraction  equals  that  of  the 
earth,  the  waters  of  the  ocean  will  be  elevated 
13,000  feet,  and  cause  a second  deluge.  After 
20,000,000  years  it  will  clash  with  the  earth. 

foreign  news. 

From  London  papers  to  the  20 th  Jan . 

A late  arrival  from  England  has  put  us  in  posses- 
sion of  many  important  papers  concerning  the  in- 
terference of  France,  Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia 
in  the  affairs  of  Spain,  It  does  not  appear  needful 
to  publish  all  those  papers  injxtenso;  yet  the  sub- 
ject matter  is  of  so  much  general  interest,  that  we 
shall  give  up  a large  part  of  this  sheet  to  afford  a 
correct  view  of  it. 

An  extraordinary  sitting  of  the  cortes  was  held 
at  Madrid  on  the  9th  of  January,  to  deliberate  on 
the  letter  from  the  French  minister  YilSele,  and  on 
the  notes  of  Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia,  received 
through  the  ministers  of  those  powers  in  Spain, 
Although  these  matters  did  not  precisely  come  un- 
der the  consideration  of  the  cortes,  yet  it  was  deem- 
ed expedient  that  they  should  be  unreservedly  sub- 
mitted, to  shew  the  concord  of  the  different  branch- 
es of  the  Spanish  government.  M.  de  S*n  Miguel, 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  opened  the  meeting,  and 
having  read  Mr.  Villele’s  letter,  he  produced  the 
following  reply: 

To  the  minister  plenipotentiary 

of  his  majesty  at  Paris , &c.  v 
“The  government  of  his  catholic  majesty  has 
just  received  a communication  of  a note  sent  by  his 
most  Christian  majesty  to  his  ambassador  at  this 
court,  and  of  which  your  excellency  will  receive  a 
copy  for  your  information. 

“The  government  of  his  majesty  has  few  obser- 
vations to  make  upon  this  note,  but,  in  order  that 
your  excellency  may  not  be  embarrassed,  as  to  the 
line  of  conduct  you  ought  to  pursue,  under  these 
circumstances,  it  has  deemed  it  its  duty  frankly  to 
state  to  you  its  sentiments  and  resolutions. 

“The  Spanish  government  has  never  been  igno- 
rant that  the  institutions,  spontaneously  adopted 
by  Spain,  would  excite  the  jealousy  of  several  of 
the  cabinets  of  Europe,  and  that  they  would  be  the 
object  of  deliberation  at  the  congress  of  Verona,.. 
But,  firmer  in  its  principles,  and  resolved  at  every 
hazard  to  defend  its  present  political  system,  and 
the  national  independence,  it  has  tranquilly  await- 
ed the  result  of  the  congress. 

“Spain  is  governed  by  a constitution,  promulgat- 
ed, accepted  and  sworn' to  in  1812,  and  recognized 
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by  all  the  powers  who  assembled  themselves  in 
congress  at  Verona, 

“Perfidious  counsellors  prevented  his  catholic 
majesty,  Ferdinand  VII,  from  swearing,  on  his  re- 
turn :o  Spain,  to  the  fundamental  code,  which  the 
whole  nation  desired,  and  which  was  destroyed,  by 
force,  without  any  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  the 
powers  who  had  recognized  jZ — but  an  experience 
of  six  years  and  the  general  will,  engaged  his  ma- 
jesty, in  1820,  to  conform  to  the  views  of  Spaniards. 

“It  was  not  a militaryT  insurrection  that  establish- 
ed this  new  order  of  things  at  the  commencement 
of  the  year  1820.  The  courageous  men,  who,  so 
decidedly  declared  themselves  in  the  Isle  de  Leon, 
and,  successively,  in  other  provinces,  were  only  the 
organs  of  general  opinion  and  the  desire  of  the 
whole  nation, 

“It  was  natural  that  a change  of  this  nature  should 
make  some  disaffected — it  is  an  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  all  reform  which  has  for  its  object  the 
diminution  of  abuses.  In  all  nations  there  are  in- 
dividuals who  can  never  accustom  themselves  to 
the  yoke  of  reason  and  justice. 

“ The  army  of  observation,  which  the  French  go- 
vernment maintains  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees, 
cannot  calm  the  disorders  which  afflict  Spain.  Ex- 
perience, on  the  contrary,  has  proved  that  the  ex- 
istence cf  this  sanitary  cordon,  (recently  transform- 
ed into  an  army  of  observation),  has  only  increased 
the  hopes  of  the  fanatics  who  have  propagated  the 
cry  of  rebellion  in  our  provinces,  by  cherishing 
the  ideas  cf  an  immediate  invasion  of  our  territory. 

“The  principles,  the  views,  or  the  fears,  which 
have  influenced  the  conduct  of  the  cabinets,  which 
fissembled  at  Verona,  cannot  serve  as  a guide  to 
the  Spanish  government.  It  abstains,  for  the  mo- 
ment, from  making  any*  reply  to  that  portion  of  the 
Instructions  of  M.  the  count  de  Lagarde,  which  im- 
mediately relates  to  the  said  congress. 

“The  days  of  calm  and  of  tranquility,  which  the 
government  of  his  most  Christian  majesty  wishes  to 
the  Spanish  nation,  the  latter  does  not  less  anxious- 
ly desire  for  herself  and  her  government.  Both 
being  persuaded  that  the  remedy  can  only  be  the 
work  of  time  and  perseverance,  they  are,  as  they 
are  bound  to  do,  making  every  effort  to  accelerate 
their  useful  and  salutary  effects. 

“The  Spanish  government  appreciates  the  offer 
made  to  it  by  his  most  Christian  majesty,  to  contri- 
bute all  in  his  power  to  its  happiness;  but  it  is  per- 
suaded, that  the  means  and  the' precautions  which  | 
his  majesty  adopts,  can  produce  only  contrary  re- 
sults. 

“The  aid  which  the  French  government  ought, 
at  the  present  moment,  to  give  to  that  of  Spain,  is 
purely  negative;  it  must  dissolve  its  army  of  the 
Pyrenees,  repulse  the  factious  enemies  of  Spain 
who  take  refuge  in  France,  and  oppose  itself  in  the 
most  energetic  manner  against  all  those  who  indulge 
in  defaming,  in  the  most  shameful  manner,  the  go- 
vernment of  his  catholic  majesty,  as  also  the  insti- 
tutions of  Spain  and  her  cortes.  This  is  what  the 
right  of  nations  demand,  a right  respected  by  those 
states  in  which  civilization  reigns. 

“To  say  that  France  desires  the  welfare  of  Spain 
and  her  tranquility,  whilst  fire-brands  like  these, 
which  feed  the  evils  that  afflict  her,  are  kept  conti- 
uually  flaming,  is  to  fall  into  an  abyss  of  contradic- 
tion tf, 

“Whatever  may  be  the  determination  which  the 
government  of  his  most  Christian  majesty  may  deem 
it  expedient  to  come  to  under  these  circumstances, 
that  of  his  majesty  will  be  to  continue  tranquilly  in 
the  path  traced  out  to  it  by  its  duty,  the  justice  of 


its  cause,  and  the  character  of  firmness  and  attach- 
ment to  constitutional  principles,  which  eminently 
distinguish  the  nation,  at  the  head  of  which  it  is 
placed;  and  without  entering,  for  the  moment,  into 
an  analysis  of  the  hypothetical  and  ambiguous  ex- 
pressions contained  in  the  instructions  sent  to  the 
count  de  Legarde,  it  concludes  that  the  repose  and 
prosperity  of  the  nation,  as  also  every  thing  which 
may  increase  the  elements  of  her  welfare,  ought  to 
interest  no  power  more  anxiously  than  herself; 
that  her  motto  and  the  rule  of  her  present  and  fu- 
ture conduct,  are  constant  attachment  to  the  con- 
stitution of  1812,  peace  with  all  nations,  and  espe- 
cially the  never  admitting  the  right  of  any  power, 
whatever,  to  interfere  in  her  affairs. 

“Your  excellency  is  authorized  to  read  this  note 
to  the  minister  of  foreign  affaire,  and  to  give  him  a 
copy,  if  he  require  it.  Your  judgment  and  pru- 
dence will  suggest  to  you  the  firm  conduct,  a con- 
duct worthy  of  Spain,  which  you  ought  to  pursue 
at  this  moment. 

“Such  are  the  communications  which  kis  majesty 
orders  me  to  make  to  you. 

(Signed)  Evaristo  San  Miguel.” 

M-  San  Miguel  then  read  the  notes  of  Russia, 
Austria  and  Prussia,  through  their  respective  mi- 
nisters Nesselrode,  Metternich  and  de  Bernstoff— . 
we  shall  insert  that  of  Russia.  Those  of  the  other 
powers  are  echoes  of  it — they  all  affect  to  believe 
that  the  king  is  not  free,  and  pretend  a great  love 
for  the  Spanish  people,  whose  tranquility  they 
would  insure  by  the  destruction  of  the  constitution 
— they  speak  of  the  “most  venerable  and  sacred 
rights  abolished”  and  shew  much  feeling  for  the 
“church” — declare  against  the  licentiousness  of  the 
press,  and  cant  the  cant  of  “legitimacy”  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  The  Russian  note  is  as  follows: 
Despatch  from  the  count  de  Nesselrode  to  charge  d* 

affaires  of  Russia  at  Madrid,  dated  at  Verona , the 

14 th,  C 26th  J , November,  1822- 

The  sovereigns  and  the  plenipotentiaries  assem- 
bled at  Verona,  in  the  firm  intention  of  consolidat  - 
ing, more  and  more,  the  peace  which  Europe  en- 
joys, and  to  prevent  whatever  might  tend  to  com- 
promise that  state  of  general  tranquility,  were  led, 
from  the  first  moment  of  their  assembling,  to  direct 
their  anxious  and  serious  attention  towards  an  an- 
cient monarchjr,  which  had  been  agitated  with  in- 
ternal commotions  during  two  years,  $nd  which 
j could  not  but  excite,  in  an  equal  degree:,  the  soli- 
citude, the  interest,  and  the  apprehensions  of  other 
powers. 

When,  in  the  month  of  March,  1820,  some  per- 
jured soldiers  turned  their  arms  against  their  sove- 
reign and  their  country,  to  impose  upon  Spain  laws, 
which  the  public  reason  of  Europe,  enlightened  by 
the  experience  of  all  ages,  stamped  with  its  highest 
disapprobation,  the  allied  cabinets,  and  particularly 
that  of  St.  Petersburg,  hastened  to  point  out  the  ca- 
lamities that  would  follow  inthetrain  of  institutions 
which  consecrated  military  revolt,  by  the  very 
mode  of  their  establishment. 

These  fears  were  but  too  soon  and  too  thorough- 
ly justified.  They  are  no  longer  theories  nor  pminr 
ciples,  which  are  now  to  be  examined  and  proved. 
Facts  speak  aloud — and  what  feeling  must  they  not 
inspire  in  every  Spaniard  who  yet  cherishes  a love 
for  his  king  and  country?  What  regret  must  be 
experienced  at  the  ascendancy  of  the  men  who 
have  brought  about  the  Spanish  revolution? 

At  the  moment  when  a deplorable  success  crown- 
ed their  enterprize,  the  integrity  of  the  Spanish 
was  the  object  of  the  Spanish  government.  Th$ 
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whole  nation  participated  in  the  wishes  of  his  catho- 
lic majesty — all  Europe  had  offered  him  an  amicable 
intervention  to  restore  for  him,  on  solid  basis,  the 
authority  of  the  mother  country  over  distant  re- 
gions, which  formerly  constituted  her  wealth  and 
ker  strength.  Encouraged,  by  a fatal  example,  to 
persevere  in  rebellion,  the  provinces,  where  it  had 
already  broken  out,  found,  in  events  of  the  month 
of  March,  the  best  apology  for  disobedience,  and 
those  which  had  yet  remained  faithful,  immediately 
separated  from  the  mother  country— -justly  afraid 
of  the  despotism  which  was  about  to  oppress  its 
unfortunate  sovereign,  and  upon  a people  whom 
rash  innovations  condemned  to  traverse  the  whole 
range  of  revolutionary  disasters. 

To  the  disorders  of  America  were  soon  added 
the  evils  that  are  inseparable  from  a state  of  tilings, 
where  the  conservative  principles  of  social  »order 
has  been  forgotten. 

Anarchy  appeared  in  the  train  of  revolution-dis- 
order, in  the  train  of  anarchy— long  years  of  tran- 
quil possession  soon  ceased  to  be  a sufficient  title  to 
property— the  most  sacred  rights  were  soon  disput- 
ed—ruinous  loans  and  contributions  unceasingly 
renewed,  soon  attacked  both  public  wealth  and  the 
fortunes  of  private  individuals.  As  was  the  case  at 
that  epoch,  the  bare  recollection  of  which  makes 
Europe  shudder,  religion  was  despoiled  of  her  pa- 
trimony—the  throne  of  popular  respect— the  royal 
dignity  was  outraged— and  authority  was  transfer- 
red to  assemblies  where  the  blind  passions  of  the 
multitude  seized  upon  the  reins  of  government. 
Lastly,  and  to  complete  the  parallel  with  those  days 
of  calamity,  so  unhappily  reproduced  in  Spain,  on 
the  7th  of  July,  blood  was  seen  to  flow  in  the  palace 
of  the  king,  and  a civil  war  raged  throughout  the 
peninsula. 

During  nearly  three  years,  the  allied  powers 
continued  to  flatter  themselves  that  the  Spanish 
character,  that  character  so  constant  and  so  gener 
ous,  when  the  safety  of  the  country  was  in  question, 
and  lately  so  heroic,  when  it  struggled  against  a 
power  produced  by  revolution,  would  show  itself, 
at  last,  even  in  the  men  who  had  the  misfortune  to 
betray  the  noble  recollections  which  Spain  might 
proudly  recal  to  every  nation  in  Europe.  They 
flattered  themselves  that  the  government  of  his 
catholic  majesty,  undeceived  by  the  first  lessons  of 
ft  fatal  experience,  would  adopt  measures,  if  not  to 
stop,  by  one  common  effort,  the  numerous  calami- 
ties which  were  bursting  upon  them  from  all  sides, 
at  least  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a remedial  system, 
and  to  secure  gradually  to  the  throne  its  legitimate 
rights,  and  its  necessary  prerogatives:  also,  to  give 
to  subjects  adequate  protection,  and  to  property 
indispensable  guarantees.  But  those  hopes  have 
been  utterly  falsified.  The  lapse  of  time  has  only 
brought  with  it  fresh  injustice;  violence  has  been 
increased;  the  number  of  victims  has  frightfully 
augmented,  and  Spain  has  already  seen  more  than 
one  warrior,  and  more  than  onefaithful  citizen  hur 
ried  to  the  scaffold. 

It  is  thus  the  revolution  of  the  9th  March  went  on, 
day  by  day,  hastening  the  ruin  of  the  Spanish  mo- 
narchy, when  two  particular  events  occurred  which 
excited  the  most  serious  attention  of  foreign  go- 
vernments. 

In  the  midst  of  a people  to  whom  devotion  to  their 
kings  is  an  hereditary  sentiment;  a people  who,  for 
six  successive  years,  shed  the  noblest  blood  to  re- 
cover their  legitimate  monarch; — that  monarch  and 
his  family  were  reduced  to  a state  of  notorious  and 
almost  absolute  captivity.  His  brothers,  compelled 
to  justify  themselves,  were  daily  menaced  with  the 


dungeon  or  the  axe,  and  imperious  commands  for 
bade  him,  with  his  dying  wife,  to  quit  the  capital. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  imitation  of  the  revolu. 
tions  of  Naples  and  Piedmont,  which  the  Spanish 
conspiritors  constantly  represent  as  their  own  work, 
we  hear  them  announce  that  their  plans  of  subver- 
sion have  no  limits.  In  a neighboring  country  they 
strove,  with  unremitting  perseverance  to  encou- 
rage tumults  and  rebellion.  In  more  distant  states 
they  labor  to  create  accomplices;  the  activity  of 
their  proselytism  was  every  where  felt;  and  every- 
where it  produced  the  same  disasters. 

Such  conduct  would,  of  necessity,  excite  general 
reprobation.  Those  cabinets  which  sincerely  de- 
sired the  good  of  Spain,  intimated,  during  two  years, 
their  sentiments,  by  the  nature  of  the  relations 
which  they  maintain  with  its  government.  France 
saw  herself  obliged  to  confide  to  an  army  the  pro. 
tection  of  her  frontiers,  and  probably  she  will  be 
compelled,  also,  to  confide  to  it  the  task  of  putting 
an  end  to  those  provocations  which  have  rendered 
it  necessary.  Spain  herself  has  rebelled,  in  some 
parts,  against  a system  which  is  foreign  to  their 
habits,  to  her  known  loyalty,  and  to  her  entirely 
monarchical  traditions. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  emperor,  our  august 
master,  has  determined  to  take  a step  which  cannot 
leave  to  the  Spanish  nation  any  doubt  as  to  his  true 
intentions,  nor  as  to  the  sincerity  of  the  wishes  he 
entertains  in  her  behaif. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  dangers  arising  from 
vicinity,  which  are  always  imminent,  those  which 
menace  the  royal  family,  and  the  just  complaints  of 
a neighboring  state,  will  terminate  in  creating, 
between  him  and  Spain,  the  most  grave  embarrass- 
ments. 

It  is  this  painful  extremity  which  his  majesty  would 
avoid,  if  possible;  but  as  long  as  the  king  is  not  in  a 
condition  to  express  freely  his  will,  as  long  as  a de- 
plorable order  of  things  facilitates  the  efforts  of  the 
artists  of  revolutions,  who  arc-  united  by  one  com- 
mon  bond  with  those  of  the  other  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, to  trouble  its  repose,  is  it  in  the  power  of  the 
emperor,  is  it  in  the  power  of  any  monarch,  to  me- 
loriate  the  relations  of  the  Spanish  i government 
with  foreign  powers? 

On  the  other  hand,  how  easy  would  it  be  to  attain 
this  essential  end,  if  the  king  recovered,  with  his 
perfect  liberty,  the  means  of  putting  an  end  to  civil 
war,  of  preventing  a foreign  war,  and  of  surrounding 
himself  with  the  most  enlightened  and  the  most 
faithful  of  his  subjects,  in  order  to  give  to  Spain 
those  institutions  which  her  wants  and  her  legitim 
mate  wishes  require. 

Then,  free  and  tranquil,  she  could  not  but  inspire 
Europe  with  the  security  which  she  would  herself 
enjoy;  and  then,  too,  the  powers  which  now  protest 
against  the  conduct  of  her  government,  would  be 
eager  to  renew  with  her  relations  truly  amicable 
and  founded  upon  mutual  good  will. 

It  is  a long  time  since  Kussia  announced  these 
grand  truths  to  the  attention  of  Spaniards.  Never 
had  their  patriotism  higher  destinies  to  fulfil  than 
at  this  moment.  What  glory  for  them  to  conquer 
revolution,  a second  time,  and  to  prove  that  it  can 
never  exercise  dominion  in  a country  where  an- 
cient virtues,  and  indelible  attachment  to  principles 
which  guarantee  the  duration  of  society,  and  re- 
spect for  & holy  religion,  will  always  triumph  over 
anarchical  doctrines,  and  the  artifices  employed  to 
extend  their  fatal  influence.  Already  one  portion 
of  the  nation  has  declared  itself.  It  only  remains 
for  the  ofher  to  unite  instantly  with  their  king,  to 
deliver  Spain— to  save  it-^-to  assign  it,  in  the  great 
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European  family,  a place  so  much  the  more  honora- 
ble, because  it  would  be  snatched,  as  in  1814,  from 
the  disastrous  triumph  of  military  usurpation. 

In  directing  you,  M.  le  Comte,  to  communicate 
to  the  ministers  of  his  most  catholic  majesty,  the 
sentiments  developed  in  this  despatch,  his  majesty 
is  willing  to  believe,  that  neither  his  intentions,  nor 
those  of  his  allies,  will  be  misinterpreted.  In  vain 
will  malevolence  endeavour  to  represent  them  in 
the  light  of  foreign  interference,  which  seeks  to 
dictate  laws  to  Spain. 

To  express  the  desire  of  seeing  a protracted 
misery  terminate,  to  snatch  from  the  same  yoke  an 
unhappy  monarch  and  one  of  the  first  among  Eu- 
ropean nations,  to  stop  the  effusion.of  blood,  and  to 
facilitate  the  re-establishment  of  an  order  of  things, 
at  once  wise  and  national,  is  certainly  not  attacking 
the  independence  of  a country,  nor  establishing  a 
right  of  intervention  against  which  any  power 
whatever  would  have  reason  to  protest.  If  his  im- 
perial majesty  had  other  views,  it  would  rest  with 
him  and  his  allies  to  let  the  Spanish  revolution  com- 
plete its  work.  Very  soon  every  germ  of  pros- 
perity, of  wealth,  and  of  power  would  be  destroy- 
ed in  the  peninsula;  and,  if  the  Spanish  nation  can 
suppose  these  hostile  designs  to  be  entertained, 
they  should  look  for  the  proof  of  their  existence  in 
the  indifference  and  the  inaction  of  the  allies. 

The  reply  that  will  be  made  to  the  present  de- 
claration must  decide  questions  of  the  very  highest 
importance.  Your  instructions  from  this  day  will 
point  out  the  determination  that  you  are  to  make, 
if  the  dispositions  of  the  public  authority  at  Madrid 
reject  the  means  which  are  offered  for  securing 
to  Spain  a future  tranquility,  and  an  imperishable 
glory. 

"Having  read  these  notes,  M.  de  Sap  Miguel, 
addressing  the  president  of  the  cortes,  said™ 

“The  government  of  his  majesty  has  considered 
that  it  was  neither  becoming  nor  just  to  reply  to 
these  notes,  because  they  are  full  of  invectives, 
calumnies,  and  suppositions,  directed,  not  precisely 
against  the  nation,  but  against  those  who  govern, 
and  against  the  individuals  who  have  co-operated 
to  our  regeneration. 

“The  government  of  his  majesty,  having  know- 
ledge of  the  contents  of  those  notes,  has  thought 
it  becoming,  (reserving,  however,  the  right  to  pub- 
lish its  principles  and  the  justice  of  its  cause  in  a 
sincere  exposition  of  the  history  of  our  revolution), 
to  declare,  in  the  most  decided  tone,  that  it  nei- 
ther recognizes,  in  any  manner,  the  right  of  inter- 
vention, nor  admits  the  necessity  for  any  foreign 
cabinet  to  meddle  with  its  affairs. 

“I  have  now  the  honor  to  read  to  the  assembly 
the  note  which  will  serve  as  an  answer  to  the  dif- 
ferent cabinets.” 

“It  would  be  unworthy  the  Spanish  government 
to  answer  the  notes  of  Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia, 
because  they  are  only  a tissue  of  lies  and  calumnies ,- 
it  confines  itself  to  making  known  to  you  its  inten- 
tions. 

“1.  The  Spanish  nation  is  governed  by  a constitu- 
tion which  whs  solemnly  recognized  by  the  emperor  of 
Jlussia , in  1812. 

“2-  The  Spaniards,  friends  of  their  country,  pro- 
claimed, at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1812,  this 
constitution,  which  was  abolished  solely  by  vio- 
lence, in  1814. 

“3.  The  constitutional  king  of  Spain  freely  ex- 
ercises the  powers  vested  in  him  by  the  fundamen- 
tal code. 


“4.  The  Spanish  nation  does  not  in  any  way  in- 
terfere with  the  institutions  and  internal  regime  of 
other  nations. 

“5.  The  remedy  for  all  the  evils  which  may  af- 
flict the  Spanish  nation,  only  concerns  itself. 

“6.  The  evils  which  she  experiences  are  not  the 
effect  of  the  constitution,  but  rather  of  the  efforts 
of ’the  enemies  who  endeavor  to  destroy  her. 

“7.  The  Spanish  nation  will  never  admit  Vie  right 
of  any  power  to  interfere  in  her  affairs. 

“The  government  will  never  deviate  from  the 
line  traced  out  to  it  by  its  duties,  the  national  ho- 
nor, and  by  its  unalterable  attachment  to  the  con- 
stitution sworn  to  in  1812. 

“I  authorize  you  to  communicate  verbally  this 
paper  to  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  the  pow- 
er to  which  you  are  accredited,  and  to  deliver  him 
a cop3*if  he  require  it. 

“His  majesty  hopes  that  the  prudence,  the  zealL 
and  the  patriotism  which  distinguish  you  will  sug- 
gest a firm  conduct,  such  as  is  worthy  of  the  Spa- 
nish name  under  present  circumstances.  This  is 
v/hat  I have  the  honor  to  communicate  to  your  ex- 
cellency, by  order  of  his  majesty. 

“I  renew  to  you  the  assurances,  &c. 

(Signed)  “Everiste  Sax  Migueit. 

“ Madrid , Jan.  9 

Several  of  the  members  of  the  cortes  delivered 
their  sentiments  on  the  subject.  An  unanimous  de- 
termination was  manifested  to  reject  all  foreign  in- 
terference and  maintain  the  constitution,  at  every 
hazard.  JVT.  Galiano  caused  the  following  proposi- 
tion, which  he  submitted  to  congress,  to  be  read  by 
one  of  the  secretaries:  I demand  that,  in  taking  for 
basis  the  communication  which  the  government  of 
his  majesty  has  just  made,  the  assembly  address  a 
message  to  the  king,  to  communicate  to  him  the 
decision  adopted  by  the  national  representation,  to 
support  with  all  its  means  the  independence  of  the 
constitutional  throne  of  Spain,  the  sovereignty  and 
the  rights  of  the  nation,  and  the  constitution  by 
which  it  is  governed,  and  that,  to  maintain  rights  so 
sacred,  the  cortes  is  ready  to  vote  all  the  aid  that 
shall  be  required,  certain  that  all  possible  sacrifi- 
ces will  be  made  with  enthusiasm  by  all  Spaniards, 
and  that  they  will  prefer  to  submit  to  any  necessity 
rather  than  treat  with  those  who  would  tarnish  their 
honor  and  attack  their  liberties.  (The  deputies 
here  all  rose  simultaneously,  and  uttered  cries  of— 
Long  live  the  free  nation!  The  constitution  forever! 
The  national  congress  and  constitutional  government 
forever!  Which  were  repeated  by  the  spectators  in 
the  gailaries). 

M.  Aguelles,  who  appears,  from  some  remarks 
made,  to  have  been  rather  inclined  tp  afford 
the  king  more  power,  followed  in  a speech  to 
the  same  purport,  and  he  called  upon  the  cortes 
so  to  act  as  to  render  themselves  “the  rallying  point 
of  the  nation.”  M.  Galiano  afterwards  said — “let 
us  follow  the  conduct  of  freemen,  and  say  to  the 
nations  which  threaten  us — you  hold  up  your  hando^ 
peace  or  war , choose!>>  At  the  close  of  the  sitting, 
all  the  deputies  rose  and  cried  out — “live  the  con- 
stitution!— Success  to  the  national  independence !** 

During  this  sitting  of  the  cortes,  the  people  of 
Madrid  remained  perfectly  calm — like  persons  who 
had  calculated  the  consequences,  and -determined 
to  meet  them.  No  foreign  minister  was  present  at 
the  debate  but  the  English  ambassador.  It  is  posi- 
tively asserted  that  those  of  Russia,  Austria  and 
Prussia  were  to  leave  JVIadrid  on  the  1 3th  or  14 th  of 
January.  It  was  hinted  to  them  that  tltey  had  bet- 
ter depart  speedily. 
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A Paris  paper  0f  Jan.  1 8,  decidedly  asserts  that  a 
treaty  has  beer  concluded  between  Great  Britain 
and  Spain.  It  states  that  all  the  Spanish  ports  are 
to  be  opened  tot  he  allies  ot'Spain— in  thepeninsula, 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies  — -gj’that,  in 
case  of  need , the  inland  of  Cuba  skull  receive  from 
some  ally  forces  sufficient  to  maintain  the  authority  of 
government.  The  Fiench  editor  makes  it  out  to  be 
almost  a treaty  of  at  fame  e,  and  seems  much  dis 
pleased  with  the  advantages  which  the  British  will 
derive  from  it.  The  French  funds  had  already  fal 
len  considerably,  and  continued  to  fall. 

On  the  night  of  the  18th  Jan.  after  several  sit- 
tings of  the  ministers,  an  express  was  sent  from 
Paris,  recalling  the  French  minister  at  Madrid, 

It  is  well  known  that  France  has  long  granted  a 
refuge  to  the  soldiers  of  the  army  of  the  faith, 
when  pursued  by  the  Spanish  patriots - -yet  she 
complains  of  a late  violation  of  her  territory  by 
the  latter;  who,  it  is  stated,  surprised  Yalcarlos, 
where  a hospital  had  been  established  for  the  re- 
ception of  wounded  soldiers  of  the  said  “army  of 
the  faith,”  the  Spanish  rebels, — most  of  whom  were 
pir  to  death.  Mina  has  been  very  successful  in 
dispersing  or  defeating  them.  They  seem  to  be 
nearly  extinguished. 

Sitting  of  the  cortes , Jan.  11. — Senor  Galiano 
stepped  into  the  tribune,  and  read  the  draught  of 
the  message,  which  was  to  this  effect: — “The  cor- 
tes manifest  to  his  majesty  that  they  have  heard 
with  the  greatest  astonishment  the  assertions  con- 
tained in  the  notes  of  the  cabinets  of  Paris,  Vienna, 
Berlin  and  Petersburg,  because  these  diplomatic 
communications,  besides  being  inconsistent  with 
the  established  practice  of  civilized  nations,  are 
Insulting  to  the  Spanish  nation,  its  cortes  and  its 
government,  and  that  they  have  at  the  same  time 
heard,  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  the  judicious 
and  decorous  answer  made  by  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, which  exposes  the  falsehood  of  the  imputa- 
tions cast  on  the  nation,  and  expresses  its  determi- 
nation to  maintain  its  rights.”  After  some  further 
observations  on  these  points,  the  message  concludes 
by  declaring  to  his  majesty,  “that  the  cortes  are 
prepared  to  maintain,  at  every  risk,  the  dignity  an,d 
splendor  of  the  constitutional  throne,  and  of  the 
king  of  the  Spains,  and  the  independence,  the  li 
berty  and  the  honor  of  the  Spanish  nation,  and  to 
decree  whatever  sacrifice  may  be  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  interests  so  invaluable.” 

Many  other  members  spoke  to  the  same  purpose. 
Sig.  Canga  said  “there  would  be  no  disturbance  in 
Spain,  if  the  factious  were  not  instigated  by  fo- 
reign powers  ” An  immense  crowd  of  people  fil- 
led and  surrounded  the  house;  yet  all  was  orderly. 

When  the  cortes  adjourned,  they  received  the 
most  flattering  marks  of  the  approbation  of  the 
people.  A member  of  the  Spanish  cortes,  in  de- 
bate, said— “I  predict  that,  from  the  day  a foreign 
soldier  sets  his  foot  upon  the  Spanish  territory, 
there  will  not  be  a single  Spaniard  in  a-state  of  re- 
volt. All,  even  to  Mosen  Anton,  (one  of  the  roy- 
alist chiefs),  will  unite  to  repel  the  invader.” 

The  greatest  enthusiasm  prevails  in  Spain — the 
new  levies  ot  troops  were  every  where  making 
with  the  utmost  regularity,  except  when  groups 
of  young  men  would  present  themselves,  and  cry 
“let  us  all  march  at  once.” 

OCj^The  condition  of  Portugal  may  be  seen  from 
the  following: 

Lisbon , Jan.  3. — “In  the  sitting  of  the  cortes  on 
the  31st  of  December,  the  minister  of  foreign  af 
fairs  presented  a memoir  upon  the  political , rela- 
tions of  Portugal  with  the  other  powers  of  Eilrope. 


It  was  ordered  to  be  printed;  and  the  minister  af- 
terwards gave  the  following  exposition  to  the 
cortes: 

“His  most  faithful  majesty  haring  required  from 
the  friendship  of  Great  Britain  a frank  declaration 
— he  doubts  not  that,  with  this  guarantee,  Portugal 
may  dispense  with  contracting  new  alliances;  but 
his  Britannic  majesty  did  not  consider  it  consistent 
with  the  principles  of  his  actual  policy  to  make 
the  declaration,  requiredalso  by  other  treaties  with 
other  powers,  and  found  it  impossible  to  give  to 
Portugal  this  new  proof  of  friendship,  and  to  all 
the  world,  an  instance  of  his  respect  for  the  natu- 
ral independence  of  nations. 

“His  most  faithful  majesty  did  not,  however,  consi- 
der that  the  commercial  and  amicable  relations  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  would  be  altered;  but  he 
saw  himself  obliged  to  seek,  in  fresh  alliances,  the 
aid  which  the  peninsula  requires  at  this  moment, 
when  it  is  menaced  by  the  formidable  league  of 
great  powers,  which  assert  the  right  to  decide, 
among  themselves,  as  to  the  nature  and  form  of 
the  governments  of  Europe. 

“To  this  confidential,  sincere  and  amicable  com- 
munication of  his  majesty,  the  British  minister 
made  the  following  reply:  ‘The  English  govern- 

ment having  solemnly  declared,  in  the  face  of  the 
world,  that  it  does  not  assume  the  existence  of  a 
right  of  intervention  in  the  internal  concerns  of 
other  states,  England  will  feel  herself  obliged  to  lend 
to  this  kingdom,  all  the  succour  of  -which  it  may  stand 
in  need,  as  often  as  its  independence  may  be  menaced 
by  any  other  power,  in  any  manner  .whatever.  This 
promise,  which  is  only  the  repetition  of  that  which 
England  has  made  under  other  circumstances  and 
at  various  times,  has  no  relation,  and  can  have 
none,  with  our  political  institutions— its  object  be- 
ing simply  to  declare,  that  those  institutions  have 
not  changed,  in  any  manner,  the  relations  which 
heretofore  existed  between  the  two  countries  * 

“Such,  gentlemen,  is  the  ultimatum  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. All  Europe  will  see  what  we  have  to  expect 
from  that  power,  in  the  great  struggle  in  which  we 
may  be  engaged. 

“His  majesty's  government,  convinced  of  the  dis- 
positions of  the  cabinet  of  his  Britannic  majesty, 
in  consequence  of  this  explanation,  so  explicit,  and 
of  its  preceding  protestations,  will  always  bear 
them  in  mind  in  whatever  measures  he  may  have 
to  adopt  to  secure  the  independence  of  the  Portu- 
guese name.  They  shall  be  communicated  to  the 
sovereign  congress,  in  proportion  as  the  negocia- 
tions  on  which  they  depend,  may  proceed.” 

Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain.  The 
Spanish  cortes  have  acceded  to  the  demands  of  the 
British  cabinet,  relative  to  the  restoration  of  the 
vessels  and  property  improperly  captured  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  decree  commences  thus: — 

“The  extraordinary  cortes  having  examined  the 
proposition  made  by  his  majesty  in  consequence 
of  various  representations  of  the  English  govern- 
ment, have  decreed:— 

“Article  1.  The  decree  of  the  cortes  of  the  27th 
of  January,  1822,  respecting  the  commerce  of  the 
island  of  Cuba,  is  extended  to  all  the  ultra-marine 
provinces,  in  the  mode  which  is  declared  with  re- 
spect to  the  said  island,  fpr  the  term  of  ten  months, 
reckoning,  in  each  point  respectively,  from  its  pub- 
lication, with  regard  to  all  those  nations  for  Which 
government  may  think  the  extension  proper;  for 
which  purpose  it  is  fully  authorized.”  The  third 
clause  says:— “The  nation,  from  henceforth,  recog- 
-ni/res;  ijn  tW  great-book,  the  sum,  greater  or  less, 
of  flirty  ^hlibris  raals  for  the  indemnities  which. 
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may  result  from  the  before  mentioned  adjustment; 
giving,  hereby,  a proof  of  the  sincerity  and  justice 
of  its  principles,  which  always  incline  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  relations  of  friendship  with  Great 
Britain,  and  to  the  reparation  of  any  injury  which 
may  be  done  to  the  subjects  of  that  country Ano- 
ther clause  runs  thus:  “6.  The  government  will 
propose  to  the  cortes,  with  as  short  delay  as  possi- 
ble, the  system  proper  to  be  adopted  for  the  ultra- 
marine  provinces,  as  well  with  respect  to  those 
which  are  dissident  as  to  those  which  remain  unit- 
ed; and  the  alterations  which  are  indispensably  re- 
quired in  the  laws  of  commerce  and  navigation  with 
the  Indies,  whether  by  modelling  those  laws  on  na- 
tional power,  or  combining  them  with  the  power 
of  other  marine  states  by  means  of  treaties.” 

(C/dh  regard  to  Cuba,  the  “Packet/’ newspaper, 
remarks— “Both  Spanish  and  French  journals  refer 
to  the  occupation  of  Cuba  by  England , as  a matter  no 
longer  to  be  doubted  of;  and  the  French  royalist  wri- 
ters evince  considerable  dissatisfaction  at  the  ar- 
rangement. We  are  willing  to  hope  that  our  minis- 
ters have  not  neglected  the  duty  of  securing  this  im- 
portant settlement;  and  we  can  endure,  without 
much  regret,  the  displeasure  of  the  Gazette  de 
France,  and  of  the  Drapeau  Blanc.  In  truth,  the 
French  government  itself  is  alone  to  blame  for  the 
alienation  of  Cuba  from  the  crown  of  Spain,  \i  it  is 
to  be  alienated.  In  the  present  distracted  condi. 
tion  of  the  peninsula,  notoriously  excited,  and  con- 
tinued, by  the  intrigues  of  France,  it  is  impossible 
for  Spain  to  maintain  her  colonies  in  that  state  of 
peace  and  order  necessary  to  the  tranquility  of  the 
neighboring  countries,  and  to  the  general  security 
of  commerce.  Of  this  fact  the  refuge  afforded  to 
pirates  by  the  island  in  question  is  abundantly  suffi- 
cient proof.  But  this  is  not  all.  In  the  event  of  an 
invasion  of  the  peninsula,  what  possible  hope  can 
there  be  that  this  island  will  remain  a dependency 
of  Spain?  The  question  then  comes  to  this,  shall 
England  occupy  Cuba,  or  by  permitting  its  acquisi- 
tion by  the  United  States,  (which  they  have  long 
desired),  sacrifice  her  whole  West  India  trade? 
There  can  be  no  hesitation  as  to  the  answer.” 
Declaration  of  the  allied  sovereigns . 

The  sovereigns  of  Austria,  Russia  and  Prussia, 
assembled  at  Verona,  have  addressed  to  their  mi- 
misters,  at  the  several  European  courts,  the  follow- 
ing circular,  the  originals  of  which  are  signed  re- 
spectively— viz.  that  to  the  Austrian  minister,  by 
prince  Metternich;  to  the  Russian,  by  count  Nes- 
selrode; and  to  the  Prussian,  by  count  Bernstorffi, 
It  is  dated,  at  Verona,  December  5.  After  stating 
the  conclusions  to  which  the  allied  monarchs  have 
come  respecting  the  Italian  states,  the  circular  pro- 
ceeds as  follows: — 

“The  object  of  the  congress  at  V erona,  as  it  had 
been  fixed  by  a positive  agreement,  was  accom- 
plished by  the  resolutions  taken  for  the  relief  of 
Italy;  but  the  assembled  sovereigns  and  cabinets 
Could  not  but  turn  their  attention  to  difficult  and 
intricate  affairs,  the  progress  of  which  had  inces- 
santly engaged  them  ever  since  their  meeting  at 
Laybach. 

“An  event  of  the  greatest  importance  had  taken 
place  before  the  close  of  that  meeting.  What  the 
spirit*  of  revolution  had  begun  in  the  western  pe- 
ninsula— what  it  had  attempted  in  Italy,  it  succeed- 
ed in  effecting  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Eu- 
rope, At  the  moment  when  the  military  insurrec- 
tion in  Naples  and  Turin  yielded  at  the  approach 
of  a regular  force,  a firebrand  of  rebellion  wa? 
thrown  into  the  Ottoman  empire',  The  coincidence 
cf  the  events  could  leave  no  doubt  in  the  samqneSs 


of  their  origin.  The  breaking  out  o' the  satne  evil 
in  so  many  different  points,  and  every  where, 
though  under  various  pretexts,  yef  accompanied 
by  the  same  forms  and  the  same  language,  too  evi- 
dently betrayed  the  common  foc-is  from  which  it 
proceeded.  Those  who  directed  this  event  had 
flattered  themselves  that  they  jvould  use  it  to  con 
found  by  discord  the  counsel  of  the  powers,  and 
to  neutralize  the  forces  which  new  dangers  might 
summon  to  other  parts  of  Europe.  This  hope  was 
disappointed.  The  monarchs,  resolved  to  repel 
the  maxim  of  rebellion,  in  whatever  place  or  un- 
der whatever  form  it  might  shew  itself,  immediate 
ly  pronounced  their  unanimous  sentence  of  disap- 
probation upon  it.  Devoted,  with  unceasing  atten 
tion,  to  the  object  of  their  common  cares,  they 
withstood  every  consideration  which  might  have 
led  them  aside  from  their  path;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  they  followed  the  voice  of  their  conscience 
and  a sacred  duty,  and  spoke  for  the  cause  of 
humanity,  in  favor  of  the  victims  of  an  enterprize 
equally  rash  and  criminal. 

“The  numerous  confidential  communications  that 
took  place  between  the  four  courts  during  this 
period,  (one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  history 
of  this  alliance),  having  led  to  a perfectly  satisfac- 
tory understanding  with  respect  to  the  affairs  of  the 
east,  nothing  remained  to  be  done  at  the  congress 
of  Verona,  but  to  confirm  the  result  of  this  under- 
standing; and  the  powers  allied  with  Russia  may 
flatter  themselves  with  removing,  by  joint  pro- 
ceedings, the  obstacles  which  still  impeded  the 
entire  fulfilment  of  their  wishes. 

“Other  events,  deserving  the  entire  attention  of 
the  monarchs,  have  fixed  their  attention  on  the 
deplorable  condition  of  the  eastern  European  pe- 
ninsula. 

“Spain  now  endures  the  fate  which  awaits  all 
states  that  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  seek  what  is 
good  in  a way  in  which  it  never  can  be  found. 

“It  passes  through  the  fateful  circle  of  its  revo- 
lution— a revolution,  which  deluded  or  illdisposec 
men  would  willingly  have  represented  as  a bless- 
ing, nay,  as  the  triumph  of  an  enlightened  age.— 
All  governments  are  witnesses  of  the  zeal  with 
which  these  men  have  endeavored  to  persuade 
their  contemporaries  that  this  revolution  was  the 
necessary  and  wholesome  fruit  of  the  progress  oi 
civilization;  apd  the  means  by  which  it  has  been 
effected  and  supported,  the  noblest  essay  of  gene- 
rous patriotism.  If  it  could  be  the  object  of  civili- 
zation to  overthrow  the  human  society — if  it  were 
possible  to  suppose  that  the  armed  force,  which 
has  no  other  vocation  than  that  of  maintaining  the 
internal  arid  external  peace  of  the  state,  might 
with  impunity  assume  the  supreme  dominion  over 
it,  the  Spanish  revolution  might  certainly  pretend 
to  the  admiration  of  all  ages,  and  the  military  in- 
surrection of  the  island  of  Leqn  serve  as  a model 
for  reformers.  But  truth  has  soon  asserted  her 
rights,  and  Spain,  at  the  expense  of  her  happiness 
and  her  glory,  has  only  furnished  a new  and  me- 
lancholy example  of  the  inevitable  consequences 
of  every  transgression  of  eternal  laws  of  the  mo- 
ral order  of  the  world. 

“The  legitimate  authority,  fettered  and  changed 
into  a forced  instrument  of  the  overthrow  of  all 
rights,  and  all  legal  privileges;  all  classes  oi  people 
hurried  away  by  the  stream  of  revolutionary  move- 
ment; violence  and  oppression  exercised  under  the 
forms  of  law — a whole  kingdom  given  up  a prey 
to  disorders  and  convulsions  of  every  kind;  rich 
eolomes,  which  justify  their  separation  by  the  very 
ihlxirns  on  which  the  mother  country  h^s 
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founded  its  public  law,  and  which  it  would  willingly, 
but  in  vain,  condemn  in  another  hemisphere;  the 
last  resources  of  the  state  consumed  by  civil  war; 
this  is  the  picture  which  the  present  state  ot  Spain 
presents;  such  are  the  evils  by  which  a generous 
people,  deserving  of  a better  fate,  is  visited;  such, 
jn  fine,  are  the  grounds  of  the  just  apprehensions 
which  such  an  assemblage  ot  elements  of  trouble 
and  confusion  must  excite  in  the  countries  more 
nearly  in  contact  with  the  peninsula.  If  ever,  in  the 
bosom  of  civilization,  a power  arose,  hostilely  aliena- 
ted from  the  principle  of  preservation,  from  the 
principles  in  which  the  European  confederation 
reposes,  such  a power  is  Spain,  in  its  present  state 
of  dissolution. 

‘‘Could  the  sovereigns  have  contemplated  with 
indifference  so  many  evils  heaped  upon  one  country, 
accompanied  with  so  many  dangers  to  the  others? 
Depending  in  this  important  affair  only  on  their  own 
judgment  and  their  own  consciences,  they,  have 
been  obliged  to  ask  themselves  whether  they  were 
longer  allowed  to  remain  calm  spectators  of  an  evil 
which  every  day  threatens  to  become  more  terrible 
and  dangerous,  and  even,  by  the  presence  of  their 
representatives,  to  lend  the  false  coloring  of  a tacit 
sanction  t®the  measures  of  a faction  which  is  ready 
to  undertake  every  thing  for  the  maintainance  of 
its  destructive  sway.  The  decision  of  the  monarchs 
could  not  be  doubtful.  Their  legations  have  re- 
ceived orders  to  quit  the  peninsula. 

“Whatever  may  be  the  consequences  of  this  step, 
the  monarchs  thereby  prove  to  Europe,  that  no- 
thing can  induce  them  to  waver  in  a resolution 
which  their  most  intimate  conviction  has  approved. 
The  more  sincere  the  friendship  is,  which  they 
feel  towards  his  majesty  the  king  of  Spain,  the 
more  lively  their  interest  in  the  welfare  of  a nation 
which  has  distinguished  itself  by  so  many  virtues 
at  all  periods  of  its  history,  the  more  strongly  have 
they  felt  the  necessity  of  adopting  the  measures  on 
which  they  have  decided,  and  which  they  know 
how  to  maintain. 

“The  preceding  view  will  give  you  the  convic- 
tion that  the  monarchs,  in  their  last  negotiations, 
have  not  departed  from  the  principles  to  which 
they  have  remained  unalterably  faithful  in  all  the 
great  questions  relative  to  order  and  preservation, 
to  which  the  events  of  our  times  have  given  such 
great  importance.  Their  union,  essentially  found- 
ed on  these  principles,  fostering  its  early  charac- 
ter, obtains,  from  one  period  to  another,  more  soli- 
dity and  energy.  It  would  be  superfluous  further 
to  defend  their  upright  and  benevolent  intentions 
against  unworthy  calumnies,  which  are  daily  re- 
futed by  notorious  facts.  All  Europe  must  at  length 
acknowledge  that  the  system  pursued  by  the  mo- 
narchs  is  in  the  most  perfect  harmony  with  the  well- 
understood  interests  of  the  people,  as  well  as  with 
the  independence  and  strength  of  the  governments. 
They  recognize  no  enemies  but  those  who  conspire 
against  the  legal  authority  of  the  one,  and  the  sim 
plicity  of  the  others,  to  plunge  both  into  one  com- 
mon abyss  of  destruction.  The  wishes  of  the  mo- 
narchs  are  directed  to  peace  alone — but  this  peace, 
though  fully  established  between  the  powers,  can 
not  diffuse  its  blessings  on  society,  so  long  as  the 
fermentation  is  kept  up,  which,  in  more  than  one 
country,  inflames  people’s  minds  by  the  perfidious 
arts  of  persuasion,  and  the  criminal  efforts  of  a fac 
tion  which  aims  only  at  revolution  and  destruction 
—so  as  the  heads  and  instruments  of  this  faction, 
(whether  they  openly  take  the  field  against  thrones 
and  existing  institutions,  or  whether  they  brood  on 
their  hostile  plans  in  the  dark,  prepare  plots,  and 


poison  public  opinion),  shall  not  cease  to  torment 
the  nations,  with  discouraging  and  lying  represen- 
tations of  the  present,  and  fictitious  apprehensions 
of  the  future.  The  wisest  measures  of  the  govern- 
ments cannot  prosper,  the  best  meant  plans  of  im- 
provement cannot  succeed,  confidence  cannot  re- 
turn, till  those  promoters  of  the  most  odious  pur- 
poses shall  have  sunk  into  utter  impotency — and 
the  monarchs  will  not  believe  that  they  have  ac- 
complished their  great  works  till  they  shall  have 
deprived  them  of  the  arms  with  which  they  may 
threaten  the  repose  of  the  world. 

“In  communicating  to  the  cabinet  to  which  you 
are  accredited  the  facts  and  declarations  which  are 
contained  in  the  present  document,  you  will,  at  the 
same  time,  call  to  mind  what  the  monarchs  consider 
as  the  indispensable  condition  of  the  fulfilment  of 
their  benevolent  wishes.  To  insure  to  Europe  not 
only  the  peace  which  it  enjoys  under  the  protection 
of  treaties,  but  also  that  sense  of  internal  repose  and 
durable  security,  without  which  no  real  happiness 
can  exist  for  nations,  they  must  calculate  on  the 
faithful  and  persevering  co-operation  of  all  the  go- 
vernments. They  here  call  on  them  for  this  co- 
operation in  the  name  of  their  own  highest  interests 
— -in  the  name  of  social  order,  the  preservation  ot' 
which  is  at  stake — in  the  name  of  future  genera- 
tions. 

“May  they  be  all  penetrated  with  the  great  truth, 
that  the  power  confided  to  their  hands  is  a sacred 
trust,  for  which  they  are  accountable  to  the  people 
and  to  their  posterity;  and  they  expose  themselves 
to  a serious  responsibility  when  they  fall  into  errors, 
or  listen  to  counsels,  which  Would,  sooner  or  later, 
deprive  them  of  the  possibility  of  protecting  their 
subjects  from  the  ruin  which  they  had  themselves 
prepared  for  them.  The  monarchs  have  the  con- 
fidence that  they  shall  every  where  find  true  allies 
in  those  who  are  invested  with  the  supreme  autho- 
rity, under  whatever  forms  it  may  be — allies,  who 
do  homage,  not  merely  to  the  letter  and  the  posi- 
tive precepts  of  the  conventions,  which  form  the 
basis  of  the  present  European  system,  but  also  to 
their  spirit  and  principles;  and  they  flatter  them- 
selves that  the  words  here  spoken  will  be  received 
as  a new  confirmation  of  their  firm  and  unalterable 
resolution  to  consecrate  all  the  means  intrusted  to 
them  by  Providence  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
Europe.” 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Great  bustle  has 
taken  place  in  the  stock  exchange,  in  consequence 
of  the  news  from  Paris  and  Madrid,  received  by  -Va- 
rious expresses. 

France.  There  is  a considerable  accession  of 
royalists  in  the  new  chamber  of  deputies, 

J\Tetherlands.  An  insurrection  is  reported  to  have 
broken  out  in  Belgium,  on  account  of  a law  relative 
to  grain — some  of  the  military  corps  had  joined  the 
insurgents;  this,  it  is  stated,  will  produce  a concen- 
tration of  the  Prussian  troops  in  the  provinces  of  the 
Rhine . 

Portugal.  The  Lisbon  papers  announce  that  a 
regency  for  Brazil  has  been  appointed — its  resi- 
dence to  be  fixed  at  Bahia. 

Italy.  It  is  thought  that  the  arch  duke  Rodolph 
will  succeed  the  present  pope,  on  his  expected  de- 
cease. Aust”ia  seems  disposed  to  possess  all  Italy; 
the  probable  successor  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
being  allied  to  the  “imperial  house.” 

It  is  stated  that  50,000  Austrian  troops  are  to  form 
a cordon  on  the  frontier  of  Savoy  and  France. 

Russia . The  Russian  army  in  Poland  is  100,003 
strong. 
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Turkey.  The  Nuremberg  papers  assert  it  as  be- 
ing “impossible”  that  peace  should  be  maintained 
between  Russia  and  Turkey— whatever  may  be  the 
appearances  of  things. 

The  Persians  were  advancing  rapidly  on  Bagdad, 
at  the  last  advices. 

The  surrender  of  the  castle  of  Corinth,  and  of 
the  fortress  of  Retino,  in  Candia,  to  the  Greeks,  is 
positively  affirmed. 

The  destruction  of  a Turkish  74  and  two  frigates, 
by  the  Greek  fire  ships  at  Tenedos,  is  confirmed — 
and  two  more  of  the  fleet  were  wrecked.  The 
Greeks  seem  to  have  the  complete  command  of  the 
sea. 

A battalion  of  German  troops,  600  strong,  has 
arrived  at  Corsica,  on  its  way  to  Greece,  to  take 
part  against  the  Turks.  The  money  to  recruit  and 
fit  them  out  was  raised  by  subscription.  The  king 
of  Wirtemburg  gave  66,000  florins— three  of  the 
Swiss  cantons  furnished  13  pieces  of  artillery  and 
3 mortars.  This  battalion  was  to  be  joined  by 
another  700  strong,  and  would  then  proceed  to  its 
destination. 

The  sultan  has  cut  off  the  heads  of  all  the  cap- 
tains of  his  fleet  at  Te-nedos — which  heads  were 
exhibited  over  the  great  gate  of  the  seraglio,  with 
those  of  the  grand- vizier,  the'  director  of  the  cus- 
toms, and  other  high  officers!  The  state  of  things 
is  very  unsettled.  Chourschid  pacha  has  poisoned 
himself  to  avoid  strangulation,  but  his  bead  was  sent 
to  Constantinople.  Many  of  his  friends  were  ar- 
rested. The  Janissaries  govern.  The  new  vizier 
is  spoken  of  as  their  creature— an  ignorant  and  in- 
competent person,  and  whose  reign  will  be  a short 
one. 

The  disasters  of  the  Turks  at  Tenedos,  have 
caused  another  slaughter  at  Scio,  of  many  Greeks 
who  had  been  seduced  to  return. 

Algiers  is  about  to  make  war  on  Spain,  and  seve- 
ral corsairs  were  fitting  out. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  accounts  from  the  colony 
“are  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  kind.” 

Hayli.  The  loss  sustained  by  the  late  fire  at 
Port  au  Prince  is  estimated  at  six  millions  of  dollars. 

Buenos  Ayres.  There  appears  to  be  much  stabi- 
lity in  the  present  government  of  this  country- 
commerce  has  revived  and  a disposition  is  manifest- 
ed to  pay  particular  respect  to  the  people  and  trade 
of  the  United  States.  Monte  Video,  possessed  by 
the  Portuguese  from  Brazil,  is  said  to  be  in  a very 
unsettled  and  uncertain  state.  The  price  of  flour 
had  fallen  to  <gl2  at  Buenos  Ayres. 

HIGHLY  IMPORTANT— WAR. 

From  London  papers  to  the  evening  of  January  20 — 
received  at  JVew  York. 

France  has  resolved  to  make  war  on  Spain — see 
the  king’s  speech,  inserted  at  length  below.  The 
ministers  of  the  allied  powers  have  left  Madrid  in 
a rage.  The  official  notes  of  the  Spanish  minister 
to  them  were  of  the  most  determined  character — 
see  the  note  of  the  Russian  minister  and  the  reply  of 
San  Miguel.  The  following  is  a brief  summary  no- 
tice of  other  things  mentioned  in  the  papers: 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  news  from  Paris 
created  great  bustle  and  confusion,  especially  on 
the  stock  exchange.  Consols  fell  from  78£  to  74$, 
but  rose  again  to  75^-^-.  Spanish  bonds  fell  from 
40^  to  36|. 

It  is  said  that  the  ministers  of  Russia,  Austria  and 
Prussia,  now  at  Paris,  have  addressed  a joint  note 
tn  the  government  of  Great  Britain,  soliciting  a de- 
claration of  what  is  meant  to  be  done  in  regard  to  a 
war  between  France  and  Spain, 


The  intended  neutrality  of  England  is  affirmed  in 
the  “Courier.”  It  is  strongly  intimated,  however, 
that  lord  Fitzroy  Somersett  has  arrived  at  Madrid 
to  prepare  a treaty  of  alliance,  offensive  and  defen- 
sive, with  Spain. 

France.  The  anxiety  in  Paris  to  be  present  at 
the  opening  of  the  chambers  was  so  great,  that  500 
francs  were  offered  for  a seat. 

It  is  understood  that  France  has  twice  refused  the 
offered  mediation  of  Britain  in  respect  to  her  affairs 
with  Spain. 

A letter  from  Paris  says,  the  harmony  between 
the  French  and  English  courts  has  been  interrupt- 
ed, on  account  of  the  designs  of  the  former  on  Spain. 
It  is  stated  that  Russia  has  off  ered  to  support  France 
with  400,000  men.  The  duke  of  Angouleme  is  com- 
mander of  the  French  armies — we  hope  that  he 
will  really  command  them,  that  their  defeat  may  be 
the  more  speedy.  But  the  French  papers  say  that 
the  soldiers  are  ardent  for  the  contest. 

Spain.  It  is  now  given  out  that  the  “army  of 
the  faith”  is  still  powerful.  It  is  stated,  that  the 
chiefs  have  issued  orders  to  receive  the  French  as 
brothers  and  friends.  The  news  of  war  was  re- 
ceived by  them  with  great  rejoicings. 

Mina  has  suggested  the  deadly  plan  of  dividing 
his  force  into  companies  of  100  men  each,  to  har- 
ms and  destroy  the  French.  At  the  last  accounts 
from  Madrid,  every  thing  was  tranquil,  except  for 
the  “busy  note  of  preparation.” 

The  Universal  of  the  13th  inst.  after  stating  that 
the  ambassadors  of  Austria,  Russia  and  Prussia  had 
received  their  passports,  adds — “The  thing  is 
over:  good  bye,  gentlemen;  God  grant  good  to 
either,  and  good  roads  to  the  diplomatic  trinity.— 
May  you  be  protected  from  the  hands  of  the  de- 
fenders of  the  faith,  for  if  they  scent  your  money, 
and  know  that  two  of  you  are  not  catholics,  1 trem- 
ble to  predict  your  fate.  But  what  is  a consolation 
for  so  sensible  a loss,  is,  the  arrival  of  lord  Somer- 
sett, who  is  hourly  expected  at  Madrid,  without 
speaking  of  the  English  general  Roche,  who  ar- 
rived three  days  ago.  A day  will  come  when  Eu- 
rope, and  particularly  France,  will  speak  out  and 
censure  the  foolish  and  criminal  conduct  of  the  go- 
vernments which  have  obliged  Spain  to  draw  closer 
the  ties  which  unite  her  to  England.” 

Portugal.  It  seems  that  the  queen  is  to  take  up 
a residence  in  France.  She  would  not  take  the  oath 
to  support  the  constitution. 

Germany.  Some  of  the  people,  on  account  of 
the  intense  cold,  have  suffered  much  for  the  want 
of  water.  A pitcher  of  it,  at  Augustusburg,  sold 
for  l£d.  and  the  washing  of  floors  was  prohibited 
under  a fine. 

Russia.  The  prospect  that  this  power  will  speed- 
ily make  war  on  Turkey  is  increased.  In  this  event, 
a Prussian  army,  30,000  strong,  will  enter  Poland, 
to  replace  the  Russians  drawn  off. 

Turkey.  The  Greeks  have  finished  the  cam- 
paign in  the  defeat  of  the  Turks  by  land  and  sea. 
The  latter  have  suffered  dreadfully.  The  Morea  is 
tranquil.  Napoli  di  Romania  has  surrendered  to  the 
Greeks.  The  provisional  government  has  acquired 
steadiness.  The  liberation  of  Greece  seems  close 
at  hand — Laus  Deo. 

There  is  a report  of  a great  battle  between  the 
Persians  and  Turks,  in  which  the  army  of  the  lat- 
ter, 52,000  strong,  was  completely  defeated. 

The  effects  of  the  earthquake  in  Syria  are  horri- 
ble. To  famine  and  disease,  is  added  the  stench  of 
the  vast  number  of  dead  bodies  of  those  who  pe- 
, risbed,  which  obliged  the  people  to  leave  ttte 
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camps  which  they  had  established  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  towns! 

Chinn . A fire  broke  out  at  Canton  on  the  1st 
November,  by  which,  before  it  was  stopped,  be- 
tween ten  and  twelve  thousand  houses  were  destroyed 
—as  officially  ascertained;  among  them  most  of  the 
European  factories,  {sixty  in  number,)  with  great 
stores  of  goods,  &c.  About  60,000  people  were 
deprived  of  their  homes,  and  many  Chinese  perish- 
ed in  the  flames.  The  English  company's  buildings 
burnt  two  days,  in  consequence  of  the  vast  quantity 
of  woollens  stored  therein.  The  conflagration  ex- 
tended over  a space  two  miles  long.  The  Chinese 
made  no  efforts  to  slop  the  fire;  they  wanted  means 
and  thought  it  a judgment  on  them.  The  Europe- 
ans and  Americans  were  active  and  desperately 
daring.  The  confusion,  from  the  removal  of  goods 
and  the  crowds  of  people,  was  dreadful-— many 
were  trampled  or  crushed  to  death.  The  senior 
British  officer  on  the  station  behaved  well,  granting 
all  possible  aid  to  the  Americans  and  others.  The 
loss  of  the  British  is  heavy— that  of  the  Americans 
not  exceeding  100,000  dollars,  though  <g2,000,000 
were  at  stake.  It  was  saved  by  their  united  exer- 
tions, but  a good  deal  of  it  was  afloat.  Only  one 
life  was  lost  at  the  factories,  and  that  was  of  an 
American  sailor.  Among  the  sufferers  were  the 
security  merchants  Monqua,  Ponkequa,  Chumqua, 
and  Futguas. 

Frencl\  King’s  Speech. 

Paris , Jan.  28. — Opening  of  the  session  of  1823. 
After  the  usual  ceremonies,  an  immense  crowd  of 
people  being  collected,  the  king  delivered  the  fol- 
lowing speech— 

“Gentlemen — The  length  of  the  two  last  sessions, 
the  short  tune  which  they  have  left  you  unoccupied, 
would  have  made  me  wish  to  be  able  to  put  off, 
for  a short  time,  the  opening  of  the  present.  But 
the  regular  vote  of  the  expenditure  of  the  state  is 
an  advantage  of  which  you  have  felt  all  the  .value; 
and  in  order  to  preserve  it,  I have  counted  upon  the 
same  devotion  which  were  necessary  for  me  to- ob- 
tain it. 

“The  situation  of  the  interior  of  the  kingdom  is 
improved--the  administration  of  justice,  loyally  ex- 
ercised by  the  juries,  wisely  and  religiously  direct- 
ed by  the  magistrates,  has  put  an  end  to  the  plots 
and  attempts  at  revolt  which  were  encouraged  by 
the  hope  of  impunity. 

“I  have  concluded  with  the  holy  see  those  con- 
ventioES  which  were  necessary  for  the  formation  of 
the  new  diocess  of  which  the  law  authorises  the 
establishment. 

“Every  where  the  churches  will  be  provided 
with  their  pastors; — and  the  clergy  of  France,  com- 
pletely organized,  will  bring  upon  us  the  blessings 
of  Providence. 

“I  have  provided  by  ordinances,  as  economy  in 
our  expenses  required,  regular  order  in  the  ac- 
counts. My  ministers  will  submit  to  the  sanction 
of  the  law  the  account  of  the  expenses  of  the  year 
1821.  They  will  furnish  you  with  the  statement  of 
the  receipt  and  expenses  effected  in  1822,  and  that 
of  the  charges  and  resources  to  be  expected  in  1824. 

“It  results  from  these  documents,  that  all  prior 
expenses  being  liquidated — even-those  which  the 
military  preparations  have  rendered  necessary — 
we  enter  upon  the  year  1823,  with  forty  millions  of 
excess  upon  the  accounts  open  for  this  year;  and 
that  the  budget  for  1824  will  present  a balance  of 
receipts  and  expenses,  without  requiring  the  em- 
ployment of  this  reserve. 

♦‘France  owed  to  Europe  the  example  of  a pros- 
perity which  a nation  cannot  obtain  but  by  the 


return  to  religion— to  legitimacy — to  order— to 
true  liberty.  That  salutary  example  she  now  gives. 

“I  have  done  every  thing  to  insure  the  security  of 
my  subjects,  and  to  preserve  Spain  from  the  extreme 
of  misfortune;  the  infatuation  with  which  the  pro- 
positions, sent  to  Madrid,  have  been  rejected,  leaves 
little  hopes  of  peace. 

“I  have  ordered  the  recall  of  my  minister,  and 
one  hundred  thousand  Frenchmen,  commanded  by 
a prince  of  my  family,  whom  it  delights  my  heart 
to  call  my  son,  are  about  to  march  and  invoke  the 
God  of  St.  Louis  to  preserve  the  throne  of  Spain  to 
a grandson  of  Henry  IV.,  to  preserve  that  fine  king- 
dom from  ruin,  and  to  reconcile  her  to  Europe. 

4<Gur  stations  will  be  promptly  reinforced  where- 
ever  maritime  commerce  requires  protection.  Crui- 
sers will  be  sent  out  on  all  parts  of  the  coast  which 
may  be  menaced. 

“If  war  be  inevitable,  I will  make  every  effort  to 
confine  its  circle  and  limit  its  duration,  it  will  only 
be  undertaken  to  conquer  a peace,  the  attainment 
of  which  the  present  state  of  Spain  renders  impos- 
sible. Let  Ferdinand  VII.  be  free  to  give  his  sub- 
jects institutions  which  they  can  only  hold  frora 
him,  and  which,  by  insuring  their  repose,  dispel  the 
just  disquietude  of  France,  and  hostilities  will,  from 
that  moment,  cease.  I here,  gentlemen,  before  you, 
make  thissolemen  engagement.  It  was  incumbent 
upon  me  to  submit  to  you  the  state  of  our  exterior 
relations— -it  was  for  me  to  deliberate;  I have  done 
so  maturely,  I have  consulted  the  dignity  of  my 
crown  and  the  security  of  France;  we  are  French- 
men, and  we  shall  be  always  united  in  defence  •of 
such  interests.” 

Foreign  minister § at  Jladrid. 

The  Russian,  Austrian  and  Prussian  ambassadors 
each  addressed  a short  note  to  M.  San  Miguel,  in 
regard  to  the  proceedings  had  upon  their  notes 
theretofore  presented.  As  we  have  given  in  the 
pre  ceding  pages,  the  Russian  note  entire,  the 
following,  and  the  answer  thereto,  may  serve  to 
shew  the  character  of  and  determination  respect- 
ing the  further  interference  of  those  powers: 

The  Russian  note.  The  undersigned,  charge  de 
affaires  of  his  majesty  the  emperor  of  all  the  Rus- 
sias,  has  seen,  with  real  pain,  that  the  answer  of  his 
excellency  Senor  San  Miguel,  to  his  verbal  com- 
munication, made  on  the  6th  of  this  month,  is  very 
far  from  fulfilling  the  wishes  of  which  he  was  the 
medium. 

To  place,  in  a still  clearer  light,  the  justice  of  the 
cause  which  he  has  sustained,  and  to  cause  the  be- 
nevolent intentions  of  Russia  to  be  appreciated,  F 
have  the  honor  to  address  officially  to  his  excellency 
Senor  San  Miguel,  a copy  of  the  despatch  which  I 
presented  to  him. 

The  facts  therein  recorded  are  of  general  noto- 
riety, No  reasoning  can  change  them,  and  conse- 
quently the  undersigned  can  have  no  motive  for 
altering  his  first  communication. 

That  communication  is  about  to  be  published  to 
Europe,  and  Europe  will  judge' between  the  pow- 
ers who  are  animated  by  the  noble  desire  of  do- 
ing good,  and  a government  which  appears  to  be 
resolved  to  fill  up  the  cup  of  the  misfortunes  of 
Spain. 

With  respect  to  the  determination  announced  in 
the  note  of  his  excellency  Senor  Miguel,  all  the  re- 
sponsibility will  fall  on  the  heads  of  those  persons 
who  are  to  be  considered  as  its  sole  authors;  and 
while  the  same  persons  deprive  their  legitimate 
sovereign  of  his  liberty— while  they  deliver  up 
Spain  to  all  the  evils  of  a sanguinary  anarchy,  am 
by  means  of  keeping  up  a culpable  understanding, 
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endeavor  to  extend  to  other  states  the  calamities  in 
which  they  have  involved  their  own  country,  Russia 
can  maintain  no  relation  with  authorities  which  to- 
lerate and  even  excite  such  disorders. 

The  undersigned  has,  therefore,  the  honor  tore- 
quest  that  his  excellency  Senor  San  Miguel  will 
send  to  him  his  passports,  adding  to  them  pass- 
ports for  the  persons  who  compose  the  imperial 
legation  at  the  court  of  his  most  catholic  majesty. 

The  undersigned  avails  himself  of  this  opportu- 
nity to  renew  to  his  excellency  Senor  San  Miguel, 
the  assurance  of  his  most  distinguished  considera- 
tion. . 

(Signed)  The  Coxjxt  Df.  Bulgaiu. 

Madrid,  Dec.  28,  ( Jan.  9.J 
Answer.  I have  received  the  very  insolent  note 
which  your  excellency  transmitted  to  me  yesterday, 
vhe  10th  instant,  and,  limiting  myself  for  my  sole 
reply,  to  stating  that  you  have  shamefully  abused, 
(perhaps  through  ignorance),  the  law  of  nations, 
which  is  always  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Spanish  government,  I transmit,  by  order  of  his 
majesty,  the  passports  you  desire,  hoping  that  your 
excellency  will  be  pleased  to  leave  this  capital  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible.  I am,  be. 

Evaristo  San  MrouEX. 

January  11. 

Copy  of  the  letter  addressed  by  the  count  de  Bulgaria 
the  Russian  charge  de  affaires,  to  M.  San  Miguel, 
dated  Madrid,  Jan.  13. 

Sin:  I have  received  the  note  which  your  excel- 
lency transmitted  to  me,  dated  the  day  before  yes- 
terday. The  respect  which  I owe  to  the  forms  and 
principles  admitted  and  consecrated  by  all  civilized 
nations,  prevents  me  not  only  from  replying  to  that 
note,  but  even  from  making  its  contents  known  to 
my  government.  I hasten,  therefore,  to  send  it 
back  to  your  excellency,  for  the  eyes  of  the  empe- 
ror, my  master,  must  not  be  disgusted  by  the  peru- 
sal of  a production  which  I abstain  from  character- 
ising, and  in  his  which  imperial  majesty  and  Europe 
would  look  in  vain  for  the  slightest  evidence  of  a 
government  which  knows  how  to  respect  itself.  I 
have  the  Honor  to  be,  &c. 

(Xj^A  reply  to  this  letter,  if  given,  has  not  been 
received.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  not  answered. 
San  Miguel  sent  his  passport  to  the  Prussian  minis- 
ter; his  answer  to  the  note  of  the  Austrian  minis 
t er,  (similar  to  that  of  the  Russian,  just  above  in- 
serted), was  as  follows: 

“I  have  received  the  note  which  your  excellency 
was  pleased  to  remit  to  me,  dated  yesterday,  the 
10th,  and  having  now  only  to  say  that  the  govern- 
ment of  his  catholic  majesty  is  indifferent  whether 
it  maintains  relations  or  not  with  the  court  of  Vi- 
enna, I send  you,  by  royal  order,  the  passports 
which  you  have  required.  I am,  be. 

“Evafiisto  San  Miguel. 
ilMadricl,  January  11.’* 


Island  of  Cuba. 

FROM  THE  LOUISIANA  ADVERTISES. 

The  following  document  was  handed  to  us  by 
captain  Jackson,  of  the  revenue  cutter  Louisiana, 
It  will  be  distinctly  seen  by  this  paper,  that,  if  the 
pirates,  which  were  lately  captured  by  the  Peacock, 
carried  into  Pensacola  and  there  released,  had  been 
taken  to  Havana,  they  would  have  been  condemn- 
ed. But  there  appears  to  be  such  technical  nice- 
ties in  the  proceedings  of  our  courts  relative  to 
this  class  of  villians,  that  it  is  useless  to  bring  them 
to  the  bar  of  justice  in  the  United  States: 
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Superior  order.-*- The  repeated  complaint*  receiv- 
ed by  this  government  of  the  piratical  depredations 
committed  on  the  coasts  of  this  island  by  armed 
crews,  which,  in  long  boats  and  small  craft,  attack 
the  commerce  of  all  nations  when  entering  or  leav- 
ing the  diff  erent  ports,  have  obliged  me  to  examine 
into  this  matter,  and  to  issue  the  following  rigid  in- 
structions, in  order  to  avoid  evils  of  this  nature,  so 
contrary  to  the  existing  laws;  the  exact  observance 
of  which  is  to  be  kept  by  all  the  means  which  they 
prescribe. 

1st.  No  vessel  in  the  coasting  trade  shall  obtain 
permission  from  the  government  to  clear  out,  till 
the  master  finds  a security  to  the  satisfaction  of  one 
of  the  weekly  inspectors  in  the  enrolling  office,  at 
the  time  the  said  master  takes  out  his  license,  and 
according  to  the  form  prescribed  in  said  office;  the 
person  giving  security  shall  be  answerable  for  the 
object  of  the  voyage,  as  well  as  for  the  ill  use  that 
may  be  made  of  the  license;  and  the  same  is  to  be 
understood  of  boats  or  pinnances,  from  whenceso- 
ever they  may  proceed,  or  whatever  be  their  desti- 
nation. For  this  purpose,  they  shall  be  provided, 
in  clearing  out,  with  a list  of  the  crew,  and  every 
individual  with  a certificate  of  enrollment;  these 
shall  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  master,  who 
shall  not  deliver  them  to  their  respective  owner  as 
long  as  they  are  under  his  orders.  No  individual 
shall  remain  in  the  ports  of  arrival  of  the  vessel, 
unless  on  account  of  sickness  which  may  prevent 
him  from  continuing  the  voyage,  in  which  case  his 
certificate  shall  be  returned  to  him  with  the  name 
of  the  master  inserted  therein,  and  the  cause  of  hi? 
remaining  behind,  and  it  shall  be  attested  by  the 
judge  of  the  place  where  he  remains — the  master 
shall  at  the  same  time  mention  in  his  list  of  crew 
the  deficiency  of  the  individual  who  remains  be 
hind,  and  the  motives  he  had  for  so  doing. 

In  order  to  give  effectual  support  to  this  proceed- 
ing and  to  avoid  frauds,  a book  shall  be  provided 
with  a margin,  in  which  shall  be  inscribed  the  afore- 
said security  for  the  limited  time,  or,  if  otherwise, 
with  mention  of  the  vessel,  which  shall  be  signed 
by  the  person  giving  security,  and  one  of  the  week- 
ly inspectors;  this  document  shall  remain  in  all  its 
force,  till  it  be  cancelled  by  petition  from  the  per- 
son giving  security,  or  from  the  master,  if  a third 
person  should  come  forward,  noting  this  latter  cir- 
cumstance on  the  margin,  that  it  may  be  known, 
which  shall  also  be  authorized  by  the  inspector,  in 
order  to  prevent,  in  case  of  death  or  absence  of  the 
person  giving  security,  any  abuse  of  the  security 
so  given;  and  the  master  shall  be  bound  to  give 
notice  of  the  same  at  the  enrolling  office,  that  the 
security  may  be  cancelled;  failing  in  which  he  shall 
incur  the  proceedings  and  penalties  to  which  art.  9, 
subjects  him.  And  it  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the 
master  to  give  information,  in  the  port  of  his  arriv-. 
al,  to  the  competent  authorities  of  the  place,  of  the 
individual  or  individuals  who,  by  desertion,  are  not 
to  be  found  on  board  his  vessel — and  in  defect  of 
said  authorities,  to  the  persons  mentioned  in  art.  4; 
noting  the  same  in  the  certificate  of  enrollment  of 
the  individual,  which  shall  be  signed  by  the  person 
taking  cognizance  of  the  affair;  and  the  master  shall 
deliver  it,  on  his  return,  at  the  enrolling  office, 
where  a book  shall  be  kept  for  enregistering  all  de- 
serters. 

2d.  No  licenses  shall  be  granted  but  for  a limited 
time,  to  be  fixed  at  the  discretion  of  the  weekly- 
inspector  of  the  enrolling  office,  within  which  the 
coasting  vessels,  boats  and  other  craft  must  return, 
unless  some  adequate  cause  may  have  prevented 
them;  this  they  shall  prove  on  their  arrival,  with  the 
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opinio*  of  the  officers  of  the  port,  before  a commis- 
sion  appointed  for  this  purpose  as  well  as  for  other 
ru*f poses  hereinafter  mentioned;  this  commission 
2hall  be  composed  of  one  of  the  members  of  the 
town  council,  and  of  the  sea  inspectors;  for  their 
safeguard  they  shall  enregister  the  day  and  the 
hour  in  which  they  sailed  from  their  ports  of  clear- 
ance, and  take  notice  that  none  of  the  vessels  in- 
cluded in  this  ordinance,  enter  in  the  ports  before 
the  expiration  of  the  time  fixed  by  the  inspector; 
shall  undertake  no  other  voyage  before  their  li- 
cense  be  renewed  and  further  time  granted  them. 

3d.  The  licenses  granted  by  the  government 
shall  be  shewn  by  the  masters  to  the  officers  of  the 
port  before  they  sail,  and  these  shall  make  no  change 
whatever  in  the  documents. 

4th.  Every  master,  immediately  on  his  arrival 
the  destined  port,  shall  shew  his  license  to  the  con- 
stitutional alcade,  and,  where  there  is  none,  to  the 
district  iudge  or  military  commander,  that  he  may 
inscribe  on  it  the  day  of  his  arrival;  he  shall  keep 
it  till  the  day  of  departure  of  the  vessel,  and  then 
insert  the  same  in  the  license;  the  said  masters 
shall  do,  in  the  same  manner,  into  whatever  place 
they  may  harbor;  it  being  well  understood  that  the 
masters  sailing  for  the  express  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing cargoes  from  the  planters,  who,  on  various 
ooints  of  the  coast  have  their  produce  deposited 
i*nd  ready  for  embarkation,  may  return  without  the 
above  formality,  in  which  they  might  lose  time, 
much  to  their  'prejudice,  having  their  cargo  ready 
to  load;  but  the  secretaries,  stewards  or  agents  at 
the  place  shall  insert  in  the  register,  the  day  and 
jjour  in  which  they  depart,  and  the  same  with  re- 
spect to  their  arrival,  it  being  obligatory  on  the 
masters  to  see  this  done. 

5th.  The  commission  of  the  sea  inspectors  shall 
receive  this  document  which  the  master  shall  deliv- 
er to  them  on  his  arrival,  having  previously  shewn 
it  to  the  officers  of  the  port,  who  shall  insert  its 
presentation,  or  make  any  observations  they  may 
think  convenient;  and  the  said  commission  shall 
transmit  it  to  the  government  with  the  observations 
they  may  judge  necessary  to  be  made,  that  govern- 
ment may  proceed  against  those  who  have  been  in 
fault,  or  against  the  persons  giving  security  for 
them,  according  to  justice. 

6th.  All  owners  of  boats,  pinnanees,  scows,  pi- 
rogues  or  large  canoes,  shall  present  themselves  at 
the  office  of  the  special  commission  within  three 
days,  in  order  to  receive  the  number  which  he  i*  to 
carry  on  the  upper  part  of  both  sides  of  his  vessel 
and  on  the  sails;  the  said  number  shall  be  of  the 
largest  possible  size  on  the  hull,  and  of  a half  a 
yard  of  the  sails;  this  measure  shall  also  be  common 
to  coasting  vessels  and  fishermen  of  all  descriptions, 
the  number  not  being  less  than  three  quarters  on 
the  main  and  jib  sails;  and  the  said  owners  are  no- 
tified that  if,  within  three  days,  they  shall  not  have 
appeared,  they  shall  suffer  the  penalty  that,  may  be 
judged  proper. 

7* th.  Every  master  or  ownef,  that  may  have  been 
taken  prisoner,  shall  appear  and  give  informa- 
tion thereof  on  his  arrival,  in  order  to  exculpate 
himself,  on  pain,  in  default  of  so  doing,  of  being 
looked  upon  as  a suspicious  person,  and  of  having 
himself  and  crew  proceeded  against  according  to 
law;  and  this  article  shall  also  include  vessels  lost, 
when  such  can  be  ascertained. 

8th.  The  simple  failure,  in  any  of  the  requisites 
prescribed,  although  no  bad  use  should  be  proved, 
shali  suffice  to  suspend  four  months  from  the  ex 
ercise  of  his  profession,  the  p.erson  found  in  default.  \ 
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and  to  arrest,  for  the  same  period,  the  departure  of 
the  vessel,  if  it  should  be  his  property. 

9th.  The  want  of  a license  to  the  masters  for 
sailing,  and  the  admission  of  individuals  without 
certificate  of  enrollment,  and  who,  with  it,  are  not 
in  the  list  of  crew,  shall  be  reputed  a serious  of- 
fence, and  they  shall  be  proceeded  against  accord- 
ing to  la-w,  that  they  may  be  punished  as  the  case 
may  require.  And  in  order  that  the  present  ordi- 
nance may  exclude  all  pretext  of  ignorance  in  such 
essential  requisites,  and  be  strictly  obeyed  and  ob- 
served, it  shall  be  three  days  published  in  the  go- 
vernment journals,  and  likewise  sent  to  all  the  city 
councils  of  this  province  and  captainships  of  ports, 
by  the  respective  chief,  in  order  to  fix  it  upon  the 
wharves,  that  none  may  pretend  ignorance;  and  it 
shall  go  into  operation  from  this  date. 

Havana , March  10th,  1822. 

(Signed)  MAHY. 

A correct  translation  from  the  original. 

OCTAYEUS  M1TCHEL, 

Sworn  interpreter. 


Free  People  of  Color. 

Memorial  of  sundry  masters  of  American  vessels  tying 
in  the  port  of  Charleston , S,  C. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES,  FEB.  19: 

Referred  to  the  committee  on  the  judiciary. 

To  the  honorable  the  senate  and  house  of  represents 
tives  o f the  United  States , in  congress  assembled 
The  petition  of  the  undersigned,  masters  of  Ameri- 
can vessels,  lying  in  the  port  of  Sharleston,  South 
Carolina,  sheweth: 

That  the  mariners  employed  on  board  of  their 
vessels,  are  such  persons  as  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  require — native  and  naturalized  American 
seamen;  that  many  of  these  are  free  colored  per- 
sons, native  citizens  of  the  United  States;  that,  on 
the  21st  day  of  December,  1822,  the  legislature  of 
South  Carolina,  passed  an  act,  which  only  deprives 
us  of  the  services  of  our  colored  mariners,  but  sub 
jects  our  vessels  to  a considerable  expense  and 
detention;  and  they  have  provided,  by  the  said  act, 
that,  if  any  vessel  shall  come  into  any  port  or  har. 
bor  of  this  state,  from  any  other  state,  or  foreign 
port,  having  on  board  any  free  negroes,  or  persons 
of  color,  as  cooks,  stewards  or  mariners,  or  any 
other  employment  on  board  said  vessels,  such  frest 
negroes  and  persons  of  color,  shall  be  liable  to  be 
seized  and  confined  in  prison,  until  the  vessel  they 
were  attached  to  shall  clear  out,  and  depart  from 
the  state;  and,  vrhen  said  vessel  is  ready  to  sail,  the 
captain  or  master  of  said  vessel  shall  be  bound  to 
carry  away  the  said  free  negro,  or  person  of  color, 
and  pay  the  expenses  of  his  detention;  and,  in  case 
of  his  neglect  or  refusal  so  to  do,  he  shall  be  liable 
to  be  indicted,  and,  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be 
fined  in  a sum  not  less  than  one  thousand  dollars, 
and  to  be  imprisoned  not  less  than  two  months;  and 
such  free  negroes  and  persons  of  color  shall  be 
deemed  and  taken  as  absolute  slaves,  and  sold  in 
conformity  to  the  provisions  of  the  act,  passed  on 
the  twentieth  day  of  December,  1820.  That  since 
the  passage  of  the  act  of  1822,  several  vessels,  un- 
der the  command  of  many  of  your  petitoners,  have 
arrived  in  the  port  of  Charleston,  all  of  which  had 
on  board,  as  cooks,  stewards,  or  mariners,  free  per- 
sons of  color,  native  citizens  of  the  United  States; 
that,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  said  vessels  in  Charles# 
ton,  they  were  visited  by  the  sheriff  of  Charleston 
district,  or  his  deputies,  and  all  free  persons  of 
color,  pative  citizens  of  the  United  States,  were 
'seized,  (without a : writ; or  any  crirpe  alleged),  and 
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forcibly  taken  out  of  the  vessel  and  lodged  in  the 
jail  of  the  state;  that,  thereupon,  one  ot  your  peti- 
tioners, captain  Jur^d  Bunce,  of  the  Georgia  packet, 
a regular  trader  between  Philadeiphiaand  Ciiarles- 
ton,  did  appeal  to  a court  of  the  state  of  South 
Carolina  tor  a haoeas  corpus,  to  inquire  into  the 
cause  of  the  arrest  and  detention  of  Andrew  Fletch- 
er, (steward),  and  David  Ayres,  (cook),  both  free 
colored  persons,  and  native  citizens  of  the  United 
States;  that  the  said  writ  being  allowed  by  the  said 
court,  and  the  sheriff  having  returned  that  they 
had  been  arrested  and  imprisoned,  under  the  before^ 
mentioned  act , of  1822,  and  a motion  having  been 
made  for  their  discharge,  on  the  ground  that  the 
said  act  was  contrary  to  tne  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  court  having  determined  that  the 
said  act  was  not  unconstitutional,  the  case  in  ques. 
tion  was  removed,  by  appeal,  to  the  highest  tribu 
nal  of  the  state,  where,  after  argument,  the  said 
court  being  divided  in  opinion,  the  case  was  sus- 
pended, and  the  prisoners  were  deprived  of  the 
relief  for  which  they  moved;  and  do  still  remain  in 
confinement. 

The  undersigned  petitioners  have  therefore  been 
induced  to  submit  their  grievances  before  the  ge- 
neral government,  to  relieve  them  from  the  effects 
of  an  act  which  they  believe  i3  in  violation  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  Statesy  and  of  the  authority  of 
the  federal  head. 

That  the  act  in  question  does  destroy  the  liberty 
effreemen,  and  regulates  commerce  by  interfering 
with  tne  freedom  of  navigation,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  seamen,  must  be  apparent,  when  it  is  seen 
that  the  object  of  it  is  to  expel  from  all  vessels  en- 
tering the  ports  of  South  Carolina  all  free  persons 
of  color. 

Your  petitioners  pray  that  the  government  of  the 
United  States  will  interpose  in  their  behalf,  and  will 
adopt  such  energetic  measures  as  will  relieve  them 
from  the  situation  they  are  laboring  under,  by  ex 
posing  their  free  colored  mariners  to  an  unlawful 
imprisonment,  and  their  vessels  to  an  enormous  and 
unnecessary  expense  and  detention. 

Charleston , S.  C 7th  February,  1823. 

Jared  Bunce,  William  Brown.  Nathan  Cook,  Ste- 
phen Perry,  George  I.  Prince,  C,  Petham,  Joseph 
Porter,  Charles  Votee,  Daniel  L.  Kurtz,  John  Smith, 
John  Allen,  James  W.  Low,  James  Newell,  John 
Taggart,  Cyril  Martin,  Joseph  Strout,  jr.  John 
Burnll,  Nathaniel  Foster,  Wm.  Morrill,  Ezra  Drew, 
Richard  Girdler,  James  Churcn,  Reuben  Cousins, 
William  Cole,  Thomas  H.  Robins,  Joel  Johns,  Be- 
riah  Waite,  Pnineas  Drink-water,  Samuel  York, 
Joseph  Crawford,  C.E  Hammett,  W.  W.  Bentham, 
Thomas  Bridges,  Thomas  Baker,  Wm.  Farnsworth, 
James  Aney,jr.  Francis  Davis,  Joseph  Bowditch, 
Ozias  Budington,  Timothy  Wightman,  Elisha  Beck- 
with. 

[The  laws  of  the  state  referred  to  in  the  memorial 
are  annexed  to  the  petition,  to  shew  that  their  sub- 
stance  has  been  fairly  stated  therein.] 
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Mr  .Adams,  secretary  of  state,  has  been  present- 
ed, by  some  of  the  fishermen  of  Marblehead,  with 
a codfish  weighing  eighty-four  pounds,  well  pack- 
ed in  ice. 

The  steam  boat  Tennessee , on  her  trip  from  New 
Orleans  for  Louisville,  with  16  cabin  and  180  deck 
passengers  on  board,  and  a cargo  estimated  at 
80,000  dollars,  struck  on  a log  in  the  Mississippi, 


on  the  night  of  the  6th  tilt*  and  went  down  }n  fix,e 
minutes ! The  night  was  dark,  and  we  may  imagine 
what  a scene  was  presented— yet,  by  the  cool  cou- 
rage  and  presence  of  mind  of  the  captain,  only  30 
of  the  passengers  were  lost;  but  the  survivors  suf- 
fered severely,  by  exposure  to  wet  and  cold.  This 
dreadful  occurrence  took  place  about  ISO  miles 
above  Natchez. 

t>ied.  recently,  at  Lexington,  Mass.  Reuben  Lock, 
aged  79  years — a prisoner  at  New  York  during  the 
revolution,  and  who,  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  such 
was  the  mercy  of  the  agents  of  “the  bulwark  of 
our  religion,”  made  the  most  delicious  meal  that 
he  ever  ate  out  of  a roasted  rat , which  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  capture. 

Ne-u?  York.  A large  sum,  between  4 and  500,000 
dollars,  has  been  subscribed  in  this  city,  to  build  an 
exchange. 

Massachusetts.  Benj.  W.  Ciowninshield  has 
been  elected  from  Massachusetts  from  one  of  the 
districts  in  which,  at  the  former  trial,  no  choice  had 
been  made.  Mr.  Sibley  has  been,  in  like  manner, 
elected  from  Worcester  south  district;  but,  on  the 
second  trial,  there  was  not  any  choice  in  Worces- 
ter  north  district— so  there  must  be  another  elec- 
tion. 

New  Jersey  state  p>  ison.  According  to  the  report 
of  the  legislature  at  its  late  sitting,  there  were  99 
convicts  then  in  confinement,  of  which  85  were  na- 
tives of  America,  8 of  Holland,  5 of  England,  1 of 
Scotland,  2 of  France— 99.  Of  these  68  were  white 
men,  26  free  blacks,  3 male  slaves,  2 female  slaves,, 
99. — 21  were  confined  in  cells,  68  in  the  yard  at 
hard  labor— 1,  was  under  the  age  of  15;  32  from  15 
to  25;  60  from  25  to  50;  6 over  50.  The  loss  of  the 
institution  to  the  state  last  year,  is  stated  at  6,442 
dollars  and  45  cents 

Cincinnati.  During  the  'fall  and  winter  of  1822, 
there  were  exported  from  Cincinnati  15  027  hogs, 
weighing  2,728,015  pounds,  42,000  barrels  of  flour, 
and  26,000  barrels  of  whiskey,  exclusive  of  what 
was  shipped  in  small  quantities  by  the  country  peo- 
ple. Notwithstanding  her  peculiar  embarrasments, 
that  city  is  stated  to  be  gradually  increasing  in  po- 
pulation, wealth,  enterprise  and  resources. 

Travelling.  We  lately  noticed  a journey,  in  a 
stage,  from  Utica  to  Albany  and  back,  200  miles,  in 
17  hours,  28  minutes.  This  excited  the  zeal  of 
some  at  Buffalo,  and  a party  of  seven  persons  per- 
formed eighty  miles  in  six  hours  and  twenty-six  and 
an  half  minutes.  It  appears-  that  there  was  some 
time  lost  on  the  road  for  the  want  of  information— 
one  set  of  horses  had  to  make  two  stages  in  the  day. 
Why  the  necessity  of  this  waste  of  horse  flesh?  of 
travelling  nearly  thirteen  miles  in  an  hour  on  a party 
of  pleasure,  and,  at  every  moment,  in  danger  of 
running  a-foul  of  other  carriages  on  the  road?  But, 
it  is  well  to  recollect  that  Buffalo  was  in  the  wiU 
derness  twelve  years  ago^  A place  so  distant,  that  an 
inhabitant  of  the  city  of  New  York  would  make  his 
will  and  kiss  his  wife  and  children,  as  for  the  last 
time,  before  he  ventured  on  such  a journey — no-tv , 
he  puts  up  three  or  four  changes  of  linen,  and  as 
many  neck  cloths,  and  goes  and  returns  before  they 
are  soiled  by  use.  Such  is  the  effect  of  schools f 
roads,  bridges  and  canals. 

“ Si?igluar  epitaph , in  a grave  yard  at  Epping  N.  H. 
—Here  resteth  the  innocent  Quintus  Plummer,  the 
fifth  son  of  William  and  Mary  Plummer,  he  was 
born  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  fifth  month  of  the  fifth 
year  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  drew  vital  air 
only  five  times  in  five  days.” 
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grj=*We  now  insert  the  remainder  of  the  import- 
ant papers  received  by  the  late  arrival,  in  relation 
to  Spam — that  our  readers  may  understand  and  de- 
precate, as  they  ought,  the  outrageous  acts  of  the 
holy  allies,  and  the  wantonness  of  France  in  her 
illiberal  and  unjust  proceedings  against  her  neigh- 
bor. We  think  that  no  one  can  read  these  papers 
without  being  disgusted  at  the  conduct  of  the  great 
slave-dealers  at  Verona,  the  most  foul  conspirators 
against  humanity  that  ever  had  existence  on  earth. 
We  cannot  appreciate  the  amount  of  disgust  that 
ought  to  attach  itself  to  the  speech  of  old  Louis— 
who,  on  the  very  brink  of  the  grave,  invokes  the  fa- 
vor of  the  “God  of  St.  Louis”  on  a sheer  act  of 
violence  against  a people  who  have  not  rightfully 
offended  him,  and  over  whose  conduct  he  cannot 
have  any  rightful  control. 

That  Spain  will  make  a gallant  resistance  and  de- 
stroy the  French  invaders,  we  have  little  doubt: 
What  the  mighty  Napoleon  could  not  effect,  must 
be  vain  looked  for  from  the  imbecile  Louis  and  his 
nephew,  poor  Angouleme.  That  Great  Britain  will 
fake  a part  in  the  contest,  must  be  expected-“-and 
it  does  not  seem  improbable  that  the  “holy  allies” 
haveeven  calculated  upon  restoring/zer government 
to  “social  order!”  A work  was  lately  published  at 
Verona  on  the  social  system  of  Europe , under  the 
patronage  of  the  emperor  of  Austria,  anti  dedicated 
to  him  by  permission , containing  the  following  exhor- 
tation to  the  sovereigns:  and  when,  to  the  facts  just 
stated,  we  add  a recollection  of  the  sta'e  of  the  presto 
in  .the  dominions  of  the  despot,  we  must  believe 
that  the  sentiments  therein  expressed  were  sanc- 
tioned by  him— 

“Ye  great  and  generous  mortals,  in  whose  hands 
the  destinies  of  Europe  are  now  placed,  seize  the 
moment,  now  so  propitious  for  eradicating  the  prin- 
ciple of  discord  from  Europe.  God  has  every  where 
confounded  the  enemies  of  order— a million  of 
swords  await  your  signal.  Purify  society  from 
every  discordant  and  destructive  element.  Estab- 
lish every  where  agradation  of  powers  and  interests, 
every  where  a simple  hierarchical  religion  in  sub- 
jection fo  the  head  of  the  state.  The  impediments 
on  the  continent  are  now  few,  and  they  will  give 
way  to  the  first  attempt. — England  in  her  oligarchy,  \ 
in  her  sectarianism,  and  her  situation,  presents  the 
most  formidable  obstacles,  and  a strong  opposition 
may  there  be  anticipated.  But  to  a united  continent 
she  must  ultimately  yield — rJ'he  people  themselves  are 
nothing,  but  the  factious  nobles  will  struggle  hard  to 
maintain  their  consequence.  They  will,  however, 
look  at  each  other  with  dismay,  when  the  echo  of 
your  cannon  is  heard  on  the  Marizanares;  they  will 
then  become  an  object  of  contempt  to  those  whom  they 
have  trodden  under  foot.  Consider  that  the  sword 
was  not  given  to  you  in  vain.  The  present  moment 
is  critical.  Strike  while  you  can!  and  the  nations, 
restored  to  union  and  peace,  will,  through  a long 
course  of  ages,  bless  the  names  of  their  greatest 
benefactors.” 

Baltimore  vessels.  The  brig  Thessalian  arrived 
at  Baltimore  on  Saturday  evening  last,  in  seventy- 
nine  days  from  Lima,  and  twenty  four  from  insight 
of  the  city  of  Pernambuco,  in  Brazil— a distance  off 
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twelve  thousand  and  fifty  miles,  or  an  average  of  6% 
miles  for  every  hour  of  the  passage.  This  vessel, 
which  has  carried  a cargo  to  Lima,  which  sold  at  a 
great  profit,  and  returned  with  the  proceeds,  chiefly 
in  specie,  was,  less  than  eight  months  before,  on 
the  stocks  in  this  city. 

Another  vessel,  the  schooner  Young  Brutus,  has 
performed  a voyage  to  and  from  Jamaica,  including 
delays  in  port,  in  the  space  of  thirty-seven  days. 

Naval,  A Philadelphia  paper,  the  “Frankun 
Gazette,”  says,  that  a court  of  inquiry  has  been 
commenced  at  the  navy  yard,  at  Brooklyn,  to  in- 
vestigate ninety  charges,  preferred  against  captain 
Samuel  Evans.  The  court  is  comj 
Bai  abridge,  Macdonough  and  Crane, 

The  frequency  of  events  of  tins  sort,  is  truly  de- 
plorable. To  be  suspected  of  improper  conduct, 
is  a loss  of  moral  force;  which,  in  a free  govern- 
ment, is  a matter  of  great  consideration,  and  every 
where,  and  under  all  circumstances,  important  to 
the  accomplishment  of  whatever  is  designed  to  be 
done.  Some  severe  examples  are  necessary  to  the 
well-being  of  the  navy.  We  know  nothing  about 
the  merits  of  the  present  case.  The  guilty  should 
be  punished;  but  the  innocent  ought  not  to  be  sub- 
jected to  such  harrassments,  and  at  so  great  a waste 
of  the  public  money,  as  these  prosecutions  occa- 
sion. 

Balance  of  trade.  We  notice  the  following  in 
several  “commercial"  papers,  which,  no  doubt,  is 
thought  conclusive  on  the  subject: 

“in  1822,  the  town  of — — exported  1000  tons  of 
ice,  and  brought  back  250  tons  of  coffee,  and  the 
Exports,  cost  g 00 

Imports  g 100,000 

Balance  against  the  town!  $100,000” 

ftj^Lvery  good  rule  works  both  ways,”  and  we 
offer  a statement  on  the  other  side — 

“In  1322,  the  town  of exported  1000  tons’* 

of  flour,  all  which  was  lost  at  sea  — 

Experts  $448,000 

Imports  00 

Balance  in  fcvo'!*  of  the  town!  $44^.900'' 

Flour.  The  late  news  from  Europe  has  had 
some  effect  on  the  price  of  this  article — it  has  risen 
about  50  cents  per  barrel.  The  surplus  quantify 
on  hand  is  very  small,  else  even  this  small  advance 
might  prove  injurious.  The  fact  is  notorious,  that 
wheat  is  just  now  much  cheaper  in  England  than 
in  the  United  States,  owing  to  the  great  extra 
production  in  that  country,  and  the  want  of  its  Cul- 
tivation in  this,  because  of  the  diminished  demand 
from  abroad.  There  is  hardly  any  people  in  the 
world  seemingly  more  distressed  than  the  agricuL 
tur&lists  of  England,  from  the  superabundance  of 
their  products,  and  the  lowness  of  tfteir  prices*- 
the  taxes,  lythes,  and  rates,  remaining  as  before,, 

■ This  circumstance  has  seriously  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  British  ministry,  and  it  would  not  be 
surprising  if  it  should  have  had  some  degree  of 
influence  on  their  relations  with  Spain, 
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The  Pioneers.  “Who  reads  an  American  booh?” 
was  the  late  modest  and  liberal  demand  of  the  edi- 
tors of  the  Edinburg  Review.  The  “Pioneers,”  we 
venture  to  say,  will  be  read  by  tens  of  thousands 
even  in  Great  Britain.  It  does  not  appear  to  be 
second  to  the  best  production  of  the  “great  wizard 
of  the  north,”  as  the  author  of  the  “ Waverly  no- 
vels” is  called.  The  character  and  grouping  is 
excellent,  and  will  furnish  many  delightful  scenes 
for  '.he  painter;  and  the  great  merit  is,  that  there 
is  probability  in  the  highest  wrought  parts  of  the 
book— the  chief  things,  indeed,  seem  as  if  familiar 
to  us,  and  we  have  only  to  admire  the  satisfactory 
manner  in  which  they  are  presented.  We  shall 
not  particularize — for  the  book  will  be  read,  whe- 
ther the  receivers  like  it  or  not. 

We  wish  that  “Indian  John”— no,  no — we  ca?i- 
not  wish  it:  but  we  were  about  to  say,  we  should 
have  been  pleased  if  the  author  had  made  poor 
John  utter  as  much  matter,  half  Indian — half.  En- 
glish, as  would  have  filled  up  one  third  of  the  book, 
that  we  might  the  better  have  compared  it  with 
some  of  the  “Scotch  novels,”  that  being  about  the 
proportion  of  certain  of  them  that  we  get  over  so 
easily  by  skipping , on  account  of  its  barbarous  jar- 
gon: but  Indians  are  not  talkative,  and  we  should 
not  have  known  John  so  conditioned,  unless  in  sup- 
posing that  he  was  always  under  the  influence  of 
that  liquid,  which  some  of  his  fellows  have  de- 
scribed as  being  made  out  of  “lions’  hearts  and 
women’s  tongues.” 

Manufactures  of  cotton  in  the  U.  S.  An  esti- 
mate of  the  quantity  of  raw  cotton  spun  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  the  number  of  spindles  in  each  state, 
extracted  from  official  returns  of  the  marshals  em- 
ployed to  take  the  census  of  1820. 


STATES. 

Pounds  of 
cotton  annu- 
ally spun. 

Number 

of 

Spindles. 

Maine 

56,500 

8,070 

New  Hampshire 

412,100 

13,012 

Massachusetts  t 

1,611,796 

30,304 

Rhode  Island 

1,944,220 

63,372 

Connecticut 

897, 3J5 

29,826 

Vermont 

117,250 

3,278 

New  York  . 

1,412,495 

3S,160 

New  Jersey 

648,600 

18,124 

Pennsylvania 

1,062,753 

13,746 

Delaware  . 

423,800 

11,784 

Maryland 

Virginia 

849,000 

3,000 

20,245 

North  Carolina  . 

18,000 

288 

South  Carolina 

46,449 

588 

Kentucky 

360,951 

8,097 

Ohio  . . - 

81,360 

1,680 

Total 

9,945,609 

250,572 

The  preceding,  we  apprehend,  was  an  imperfect 
return,  and,  if  even  otherwise,  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  one  third  since  it  was  made  out.  The 
present  amount  of  spindles,  we  suppose,  is  not 
less  than  330,000,  and  their  consumption  of  cotton 
about  12,500,000  lbs.  equal  to  41,666  bales  of 
300  lbs.  weight;  when  to  this  is  added  the  quantity 
of  the  material  spun  in  families,  it  is  highly  proba- 
ble that  the  whole  domestic  use  is  not  short  of  25 
millions  of  pounds,  per  annum.  Let  thinking  peo- 
ple calculate  the  effect  of  throwing  such  an  extra 
quantity  into  the  European  market.  It  would  proba- 
bly reduce  the  price  there  not  less  than  20  per  cent. 


on  the  whole  quantity  received,  and  cause  a greater 
loss  to  our  planters  than  the  entire  value  ofihat  which 
is  consumed  at  home.  The  operation  of  scarcity 
and  supply,  as  to  the  value  of  commodities,  is  not 
regarded  as  it  should  be. 

Great  Britain,  in  1820,  consumed  about  140  mil- 
lions of  pounds,  and  France,  in  the  same  year,  about 
’50  millions,  received  from  all  countries.  The  whole 
export  of  cotton  from  the  United  States  during  the 
year  ending  30th  September  1822,  was  valued  at 
24,035,053  dollars — and  the  value  of  the  article 
for  domestic  use,  was  more  than  3,250,000  dollars; 
the  latter  producing  a mighty  amount  of  goods, 
and  employing  in  agriculture'  and  manufactures, 
seamen  in  the  coasting  trade,  &c.  a great  number  of 
people,  subsisting , perhaps,  about  3QQ;000  persons 
of  all  classes. 

New-Hampshire.  A very  warm  election  for  go- 
vernor of  this  state  has  just  taken  place.  The  can- 
didates were  judge  Woodbury  and  general  Bins- 
moor,  both  professing  the  same  political  opinions. 
The  last  was  nominated  by  a meeting  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature,  but  the  former  has  been 
elected  by  a large  majority, 

Pennsylvania.  The  bill  entitled  ‘a  supplement 
to  the  act  incorporating  banks’ — which  is  for  conti- 
nuing the  charters  of  many  of  those  now  established, 
has  failed  in  the  house  of  representatives— for  it  48y 
against  it  48. 

If  it  should  not  be  reconsidered,  the  intended  ap- 
plication of  100,000  dollars  for  the  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware  canal,  as  the  bonus  of  the  Philadelphia 
bank,  will  not  be  made. 

Pardon.  The-New  York  American  says— There 
is  no  want  of  mercy  in  this  country,  whatever  be 
the  amount  of  justice  dispensed  in  it.  The  presi- 
dent  has  recently  pardoned  a man,  by  the  name  of 
Jones  W,  Farnsworth,  who  was  convicted  in  Bata- 
via, last  July,  of  forging  United  States  land  war- 
rants.   

Electioneering!.  The  National  Intelligencer, 
speaking  about  the  canvass  for  governor  in  Massa- 
chusetts, says — It  will  hardly  be  believed,  but  is 
nevertheless  a fact,  that  one  ground  of  opposition 
to  Mr.  Eustis,  the  republican  candidate,  is,  that  he 
“is  not  directly  interested  in  any  manufacturing 
establishment  whatever!” 

Bankruptcy  in  England.  The  following,  from 
a late  London  paper,  affords  us  the  consolatcvn  to 
believe  that  we,  even  in  Baltimore,  and  under  our 
patent  insolvent  laws,  are  not  worse  off  than  other 
people: 

“it  appears,  f rom  a report  made  by  the  house  of 
commons  in  May  last,  that  fifteen  thousand,  two 
hundred  and  forty-nine  persons  had  been  discharg- 
ed from  the  insolvent  debtors  court  under  the  pre- 
sent act,  whose  debts  amounted  to  ,£11,000,000; 
and  the  whole  proceeds  paid  into  court  was  only 
,£60,064,  making  a dividend  of  about  five  farthings 
in  the  pound!” 

The  Slave  Trade. — In  consequence  of  a memoir 
presented  to  the  congress  of  Verona,  by  the  philan- 
thropist Allen,  against  the  slave  trade,  and  his  elo- 
quent addresses,  the  great  powers,  with  the  single 
exception  of  France,  have  adopted  very  vigorous 
measures  on  the  subject.  Russia,  England,  Prus- 
sia and  Austria , have  agreed  that  the  commerce  in 
slaves  ought  to  be  assimilated  with  the  crime  of  piracy, 
and  have,  therefore,  made  it  punishable  by  death 
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Military  Academy.  The  following1  is  a register 
of  the  cadets  who  have  graduated  at  the  United 
States  military  academy  at  West  Point,  and  receiv- 
ed commissions  in  the  army  of  the  United  States, 
from  June  ISO'S,  to  July  1822,  inclusive; 


Now  in  the  military  service 

195 

In  the  civil  service 

. . 3 

198 

Killed  in  battle 

9 

Died  in  the  service 

. 24 

Resigned  or  disbanded 

. 93 

324 

Engineers,  38— artillery  and  ordnance,  211- 
other  corps,  75— Total,  324. 

Bank  op  Hudson,  N.  Y.  From  a report  recently 
made  to  the  legislature  on  the  state  of  this  bank,  it 
appears  that — 

“There  was  due  to  the  institution  at  the  time  of 
its  failure,  from  certain  of  its  officers,  the  sum  of 
$143,794;  and  the  probable  loss,  upon  loans  to 
said  officers,  will  be  $100,000.  And  from  extracts 
from  the  statement  shewing  the  present  and  proba- 
ble state  of  said  institution,  it  appears  that  the 
stock  paid  in  and  entered  to  account,  is  $110,000; 
and  that  the  notes  of  the  institution,  unredeemed  or 
unpaid,  are  $68,264:  and  that  the  total  loss  as  es- 
timated, upon  closing  this  concern,  will  amount  to 
176,852  dollars.” 

(ffiffiFor  the  officers  to  have  borrowed  nearly  one 
half  more  than  the  whole  capital  of  the  bank,  is 
almost  equal  to  the  conduct  of  the  president  of  the 
New  Hope  bank,  noticed  in  our  last — and  it  would 
be  well,  if  the  stockholders  of  every  bank  in  the 
United  States  would  adopt  measures  to  ascertain 
the  quantity  of  discounts  obtained,  and  overdraw- 
ings made,  by  the  officers  of  them;  who,  very  gene- 
rously, recollect  the  old  saying— “charity  begins  at 
koine,”  and  swallow  a large  portion  of  the  “ac- 
commodation” designed  to  have  been  distributed 
for  the  common  advantage.  There  has  been  and 
perhaps  is,  more  sheer  villainy  in  some  of  the  banks 
than  in  any  of  the  penitentiaries:  but,  by  the  “glori- 
ous uncertainty- of  the  law,”  it  is  the  little  rogues, 
the  poor  unsuccessful  rascals  who  cannot  pay  for  an 
escape, that  are  punished. 

Large  looking  glass.  By  way  of  novelty,  the 
managers  of  the  theatre  at  New  York  have  prepar- 
ed a large  looking  glass,  which  is  sometimes  used 
in  lieu  of  the  curtain  on  the  stage.  The  effect 
rr.uat,  no  doubt,  be  pleasing.  This  glass,  exclusive 
of  the  framers  34  feet  in  length,  and  17j  feet  in 
breadth,  it  contains  569  square  feet  of  glass,  and 
weighs  nearly  two  tons. 

American  pbe&idents.  The  late  correspondence 
between  the  ex-presidents,  Jefferson  and  Adams, 
which  has  been  so  widely  circulated  in  our  Ameri- 
can newspapers,  has  appeared  in  both  the  London 
Courier  and  London  Morning  Chronicle.  The  editor 
of  the  latter  journal  prefaces  it  with  the  following 
remarks:— 

“What  a contrast  the  following  correspondence 
of  the  two  rival  presidents,  of  the  greatest  re- 
public of  the  world,  reflecting  an  old  age  dedi- 
cated to  virtue,  temperance  and  philosophy,  pre- 
sents to  the  heart-sickening  details,  occasionally 
disclosed  to  us,  of  the  miserable  beings  who  fill 
the  thrones  of  the  continent.  There  is  not,  per- 
haps, one  sovereign  of  the  continent,  who,  in  any 
s<snse  of  the  word,  can  be  said  to  honor  our  na- 


ture,  while  many  make  us  almost  ashamed  of 
it.  The  curtain  is  seldom  drawn  aside  without 
exhibiting  to  us  beings,  worn  out  with  vicious  in- 
dulgence, diseased  in  mind,  if  not  in  body,  the 
creatures  of  caprice  and  insensibility.  On  the  other 
hand,  since  the  foundation  of  the  American  repub- 
lic, the  chair  has  never  been  filled  by  a man,  for 
whose  life,  (to  say  the  least),  any  American  need 
once  to  blush.  It  must,  therefore,  be  seme  com- 
pensation to  the  Americans,  for  the  absence  of 
pure  monarchy,  that,  when  they  look  upwards, 
their  eyes  are  not  always  met  by  vice  and  meanness, 
and  often  idiocy;  as  it  is  a deduction  from  the  ad- 
vantages of  those  who  possess  not  kings,  that  they 
cannot  help  despising  the  idols  they  worship. 

Col.  McKee.  We  have  heard  much  of  the  ta- 
lents, attainments  and  modesty  of  col.  McRee,  late 
of  the  United  States  army,  (says  the  New  York 
American),  and  as  a proof,  at  least,  of  his  possess- 
ing the  latter  quality,  we  publish  the  following  let- 
ter,  which  may  also  serve  as  a lesson  to  the  multitude 
of  those  who  aim  at  every  office,  without  possessing 
qualifications  for  any.  Col.  McKee  has  been  chosen 
chief  civil  engineer  by  the  board  of  public  works 
of  Virginia,  an  honorable  distinction,  which  he  de- 
clines, in  the  following  letter  to  the  governor  of  the 
state,  who  is,  also,  president  ©f  the  board. 

“Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ception of  your  letter  of  the  30th  January,  inform- 
ing rne  that  1 was  on  that  day  elected  principal 
engineer  to  the  board  of  public  works,  for  one  year. 

The  duties  of  this  office,  I presume,  are  not  con- 
fined to  a specific  undertaking,  but  embrace  the 
business  of  civil  engineering,  in  general,  and  its 
particular  application  to  such  objects  of  internal 
improvement  as  may  be  directed  by  the  board.  On 
their  faithful  and  able  performance,  will,  therefore, 
mainly  depend  the  successful  execution  of  any 
work,  or  system  of  works,  which  may  be  authorized 
by  the  legislature.  Interests  of  so  much  importance 
to  the  present  and  future  welfare  of  the  state, 
ought  not  to  be  confided  to  untried  abilities;  nor 
can  they  be  so  confided,  without  hazarding  conse- 
quences highly  injurious  to  the  progress  of  internal 
improvement,  from  a misapplication  of  the  public 
funds. 

With  these  views  of  the  situation  to  which  I have 
been  appointed,  and  conscious  that  my  experience, 
(to  say  the  least),  is  far  too  limited  to  do  it  justice, 
and  to  fill  it  in  the  only  way  in  which  I would  be 
content  to  fill  it — T must  decline  its  acceptance;  and 
In  doing  so,  lhave  to  express  my  deep  regret,  that' 
I cannot  otherwise  justify,  in  part,  the  confidence 
with  which  the  board  has  been  pleased  to  honor 
me. 

I pray  you,  sir,  to  accept  the  assurance  of  mV 
1 high  respect.  W.  McKee.” 

Appointments  by  the  president  and  senate. 
Joseph  McMinn , of  Tennessee,  to  be  Indian  agent 
for  the  Cherokee  nation. 

Edward  Tiffin , of  Ohio,  surveyor  general  of  the 
public  lands  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Michigan. 

John  Coffee , surveyor  of  public  lands  in  Alabama. 

William  Rector , of  Missouri,  surveyor  of  public 
lands  in  Illinois,  Missouri  and  Arkansas. 

Levin  fVailes,  to  be  surveyor  of  the  public  lands 
in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi. 

Henry  Sherburne,  to  be  naval  officer  for  the  dis- 
trict  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 

William  B,  Barney,\\s.yH  officer  for  tjbte  p6rt  <Jf 
Baltimore. 
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Registers  of  land  offices — Samuel  C.  Vance , at 
Fort  Wayne;  James  J\I.  Bradford , at  St.  Helena, 
Louisiana;  Jonathan  S . Findlay , in  Lollard,  Missou- 
ri; Robert  Clark , southern  district  in  Michigan; 
Geoige  B.  Darner  son,  Jackson  Court  House;  William 
P.  McKee,  Edwardsville;  John  Biddle , Detroit; 
Shadrach  Bond,  Kaskaskia;  Thomas  Cox , Saguemo; 
Benjamin  Mills,  Vandalia. 

Receivers.  David  L.  Todd,  Opelousas;  Charles 
J.  Lamnan,  South  district,  Michigan;  William  Oli- 
ver, Piqua;  Joseph  Holman,  Fort  Wayne;  Elijah 
Clark,  St.  Helena;  A.  Bourne , Chillicolhe;  Samuel 
Quimby,  Wooster;  William  Kinchin,  St.  Helena;  P. 
E.  Enos , Saguemo. 

Collectors  of  the  Customs.  John  Rodman,  St. 
Augustine;  Charles  Jenkins,  Appalachicola;  John  B. 
Esseltyn,  Cape  Vincent;  Alexander  Scott,  Pensaco- 
la; Joel  Yancey,  Key  West;  William  Pierce , jun. 
Gloucester;  Richard  Law,  New  London;  Daniel 
Lane,  Belfast;  A.  JYetherclift,  Hardwick;  Edward  S. 
Jarvis , Frenchman’s  bay;  James  Manney,  Beaufort; 
Ji.  Conant,  Miami. 

Surveyors  and  inspectors.  A.  W.  Hamilton,  Pen- 
sacola; Frederick  Jenkins,  St.  Johns;  John  I.  West- 
wood,  Hampton,  Va.  A.  B.  Lindsley,  St.  Marks;  James 
J.  Boyd,  Portland;  Samuel  Ayer,  Passamaquoddy; 
William  B.  Tyler,  Dumfries;  Benj.  B.  Baker,  South 
Quay;  Samuel  F.  Dennison,  Stonington;  Joseph  G. 
Swift , New  York;  William  Hammond,  North  Kings- 
ton; John  B,  Jones,  Currituck;  Thomas  Hance,  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Perkins's  Steam  Engine.  The  Edinburg  ^Scots- 
man” says-— V/e  extracted  lately  from  the  Edinburg 
Philosophical  Journal,  a notice  respecting  an  im- 
provement of  the  steam  engine,  by  which  seven- 
eighths  of  the  fuel  and  weight  of  engine  might  be 
saved,  and  a cylinder  of  two  inches  diameter  be 
made  to  afford  a power  equal  to  that  of  seven  horses. 
Effects  so  much  transcending  what  can  be  accom- 
plished by  the  properties  of  steam  hitherto  known, 
appeared  to  us  scarcely  credible;  and  as  no  authority 
was  given,  it  struck  us  that  the  notice  might  be  one 
of  those  mechanical  delusions  which  are  often  im- 
posed upon  the  editors  of  newspapers,  by  persons 
who  are  themselves  deceived,  and  might  be  very  in- 
nocently copied  into  the  journal.  We  have  since 
learned,  however,  that  the  notice  rests  upon  the 
authority  of  a letter  from  Mr.  Perkins  himself,  to  a 
scientific  gentlemen  in  this  city.  Mr.  Perkins,  we 
believe,  is  the  American  gentleman  who  gave  evi 
dence  respecting  the  steam  boats  of  the  United 
States  to  the  committee  of  the  house  of  commons. 
Though  not  a professional  engineer,  he  is  evidently 
well  informed  upon  tnechanical  subjects,  and  we 
readily  admit,  that  however  much  the  discovery  may 
run  counter  to  established  opinions,  the  authority  is 
sufficiently  respectable  to  prevent  us  from  pro- 
nouncing decidedly  against  it.  We  wait  anxiously, 
therefore,  to  have  all  doubts  removed  by  the  com- 
munication of  the  details.  Such  a stupendous  dis- 
covery, if  realized,  would  change  the  whole  system 
of  practical  mechanics,  and  open  to  us  such  a won- 
drous series  of  improvements  as  imagination  can 
scarcely  at  present  conceive.  We  observe  that 
Mr.  Perkins  has  taken  out  a patent  for  his  invention. 

Original  history.  Proposals  have  been  issued 
for  printings  by  subscription,  a work,  to  be  entitled 
“Notes  on  the  settlement  and  Indian  wars  of  the 
western  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia;”  by 
Dr.  Joseph  Doddridge.  The  work,  will  be,  at  least, 
a curious  one,  and  much  more  than  curious  to  all 
the  descendants  and  successors  of  the  early  settlers 


of  that  part  of  our  country.  The  following  is  given 
as  a summary  of  the  contents  of  the  work: 

Part  l»t.  Containing  the  aspect  of  the  wilderness 
at  the  time  of  its  discovery  and  first  settlement— a 
dissertation  on  the  antiquities  of  the  country,  and 
on  the  origin  of  its  native  inhabitants,  with  some 
notices  of  the  changes  which  hare  taken  place  in 
the  seasons,  and  state  of  the  weather,  since  the  set- 
tlement of  the  country,  and  the  additions  which 
have  been  made  to  our  stock  of  birds  and  beasts, 
since  that  period. 

Part  2d:  Containing  the  character  of  the  first  set- 
tlers of  the  western  country—  their  dress,  cabins, 
and  their  furniture,  forts,  blockhouses,  hunting  and 
sugar  camps — their  sports,  the  dance,  wrestling, 
jumping  and  foot-racing— the  wedding,  infare  and 
house-warming,  songs  and  music,  with  a great  va- 
riety of  anecdotes,  exhibiting  the  state  of  society 
and  manners,  among  our  forefathers, not  here  enu- 
merated. 

Part  3d:  Containing  the  history  of  the  Indian 
war,  which  took  place  in  the  southwestern  part  of 
Virginia,  and  the  then  western  part  of  North  Caro- 
lina, after  the  war  between  the  French  and  English, 
which  ended  in  the  cession  of  the  provinces  of 
Canada  to  Great  Britain  in  1763;  the  war  of  the 
earl  of  Danmore,  in  1774,  with  the  causes  which 
led  to  that  war — the  battle  of  the  Point,  and  other 
incidents  which  happened  during  its  progress,  until 
its  conclusion  at  the  peace  of  camp  Charlotte. 
The  renewal  of  the  Indian  war,  in  connection  with 
the  revolutionary  war;  the  campaigns  to  Wapatomi- 
ca,  Coshocton,  McIntosh’s  campaign,  and  the  build- 
ing of  Fort  Lawrence,  Broadhead’s  campaign,  the 
Moravian  campaign,  and  the  murder  of  the  Mora- 
vian Indians,  Crawford’s  campaign,  attacks  on  forts, 
night  attacks  and  ambuscades,  with  instances  of 
personal  bravery  and  suffering,  during  the  Indian 
war,  until  the  conclusion  of  the  revolutionary  war 
in  ’83. 

Case  of  Daniel  D.  Tompkins.  In  the  present 
condition  of  “ groundling ” politics,  one  is  hardly  able 
to  approbate  or  reprove  the  acts  of  distinguished 
persons,  without  becoming  liable  to  the  suspicion 
of  having  a secret  view  to  the  ensuing  election  of 
president— the  workings  and  under  workings  about 
which,  like  the  “plague  of  the  frogs”  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  penetrate  what  should  be  the  most  cleanly 
places,  ahd  are  to  be  found  in  the  “kneading 
troughs” — the  bread.making  apparatus—  of  every 
set  of  politicians,  preparing  batches  of  manoeuvres 
to  get  themselves  into  power  and  profit , in  the  land 
of  Columbia.  The  machinery  put  in  motion.  In 
regard  to  that  object,  is  of  so  complicated  a charac- 
ter, that  it  is  well,  perhaps,  that  the  people  are  sus- 
picious of  the  motives  of  men — but  such  suspicion 
checks  liberty  of  remark  in  all  not  devoted  to  par- 
ticular persons,  and  enlisted  in  their  especial  sup- 
port. It  also  restrains  the  freedom  of  the  press— 
for  we  printers  feel  the  same  right  to  take  the  side 
that  will  pay  us  the  best,  as  is  the  practice  of  gen- 
tlemen of  the  bar;  and  also  believe,  that  we  may 
change  our  ground,  with  as  much  propriety  as  a 
clergyman  leaves  a congregation  that  pays  him  only 
jglOOO  a year  to  take  the  “ pastorship ” of  another 
that  will  yield  him  2000.  We  are  not  any  better 
than  the  lawyers  or  priests;  and  our  profession,  or 
“era//,”  should  not  be  condemned  for  being  directed 
by  those  motives  which  govern  in  others.  Let  us 
have  fair  play — why  should  we  not  sell  our  talents 
and  types,  as  those  of  the  “learned  professions”  dis- 
pose of  their  knowledge  and  books,  or  as  the  mer- 
chants vend  their  trunks  of  calicoes?  When  it  slig.13 
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become  general  that  lawyers  will  prefer  small  fees 
vto  large  ones,  and  clergymen  give  up  rich  livings 
for  poor  ones,  then — but  not  till  then , let  it  be  hoped 
that  editors  will  adhere  to  principle  in  opposition 
to  interest.  We  are  men,  with  flesh  and  blood 
like  other  people,  and  as  fond  of  being  paid  for  our 
labor  as  any— with  as  good  a right,  too,  as  others 
to  make  the  most  of  our  means. 

But  what  has  this  to  do  with  “Daniel  D.  Tomp- 
kins,” the  “head”  of  this  article? — Nothing  at  all, 
gentle  reader.  It  is  only  to  warn  you  that  I am 
about  to  speak  of  him  as  a man — in  grateful  recol- 
lection of  the  past  and  without  regard  to  the  future: 
to  express  my  pleasure  because  an  act  of  justice  has 
been  rendered  to  him.  This  may  be  believed— for 
the  reason  that  he  is  now  too  poor  to  buy  me,  even 
if  I were  worth  purchasing,  and  because  that  lie 
seems  to  have  been  dropped  from  the  list  of  candi- 
dates for  the  presidency.  If  the  latter  were  not  so, 

I should  feel  some  hesitation  in  speaking  of  him  in 
the  manner  that  I now  intend  to  do.  But  he  is  one 
who  has  filled  a large  space  in  the  momentous  con- 
cerns  of  our  country,  and  whose  reputation  forms 
no  inconsiderable  part  of  what  I would  call  the  na- 
tional honor— materially  affected  by  the  acts  and 
proceedings  of  individuals,  vested  with  high  and 
responsible  offices  by  the  people.  Whether  he  will 
ever  further  advance  in  the  estimation  of  his  friends 
I cannot  affirm— but  he  has  already  out -lived  nearly 
all  his  enemies.  The  fury  of  party  has  subsided, 
and  the  conduct  of  persons  is  reviewed  with  an  in- 
creased desire  to  find  out  the  good  and  excuse  the 
evil  that  they  may  have  done— unless,  indeed,  such 
persons  are  candidates  for  office,  and  then  ingenui- 
ty itself  is  racked  to  torture  and  pervert  truth. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  late  war  with  Great 
Britain,  Mr.  Tompkins  was  in  easy,  if  not  affluent 
circumstances — during  the  war,  he  performed  most 
arduous  duties  and  disbursed  more  money  than, 
perhaps,  any  other  individual— at  the  close  of  it, 
he  was  poor,  then  grievously  embarrassed,  next  a 
bankrupt,  deprived  of  all  his  property  for  the  bene- 
fit of  his  creditors,  and  yet  a reputed  defaulter  for 
some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  state 
of  New  York  and  the  United  States.  This  brief 
history  should  teach  us  much,  when  we  are  given 
to  understand  that  Mr.  Tompkins  has  always  had 
the  reputation  of  a morally  honest  man,  not  being 
either  a speculator  or  a gambler,  rather  liberal  than 
economical  but  not  wasteful  or  wildly  extravagant 
—and  suspicion  has  not  even  fixed  upon  him  for 
having  followed  the  leading  fashion  of  the  day,  in 
secreting,  under  any  pretence  whatever,  a fortune 
for  himself,  in  the  hands  of  a friend,  or  in  the  name 
of  his  wife  or  children.  “He  gave  up  all,”  and,  for 
some  time  past,  may  be  said  to  have  been  de- 
pendent on  others  for  bread,  his  salary  as  vice 
president  having  been  stopped  by  the  operation  of 
a wholesome  law  concerning  reported  “defaulters.” 
If  he  had  acted  otherwise;  if  he  could  have  prosecut- 
ed his  claims  with  full  pockets,  they  might  have 
been  adjusted  long  ago.  “Money  gets  money,”  as 
the  old  saying  is,  and  the  rich  knave  will  succeed 
to  accomplish  what  an  honest  man  would  fail  to  do. 
This  is  the  way  of  the  world — and  a bad  way  it  is, 
Mr.  Tompkins  was  re-elected  governor  of  New 
York  in  1813,  under  peculiar  circumstances.  In 
the  preceding  year,  he  had  offended  many,  and 
especially  a powerful  monied  interest,  the  most 
unprincipled  of  all  interests,  by  the  prorogation  of 
the  legislature,  because,  as  he  believed,  that  some  of 
the  members  had  been  tampered  with  to  incorpo- 
rate certain  banking  institutions.  This  act,  for  its 
energy,  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  several 


states,  and  for  its  force  and  purpose  will  not  suffer 
by  a comparison  with  the  declaration  and  support 
of  military  law  at  New  Orleans,  by  which  general 
Jackson  saved  the  south  and  covered  himself  and 
his  country  with  glory.  Those  proceedings  equally 
resulted  from  the  deliberation  of  honorable  minds, 
resolved  to  effect  a public  benefit  at  every  hazard, 
and  meet  the  consequences  of  it  thereafter.  To 
this  monied  opposition  was  added  the  force  of  party 
in  the  state,  “seven  times  heated”  by  the  declara- 
tion of  war,  and  mixed  by  the  ‘ northern  confederacyyi 
with  as  many  foul  things  as  the  witches  in  the  play  of 
Macbeth  are  supposed  to  throw  into  their  infernal 
chauldron.  He  was  re-elected— an  occurrence  hard- 
ly less  grateful  to  a large  majority  of  the  people  of  • 
the  United  States  than  the  events  of  the  8th  of  Jan- 
1815.  Who  does  not  remember  his  anxieties  on 
that  occasion?  It  is  sufficient  now  to  say,  that  this 
demonstration  of  the  opinion  of  New  York,  and  the  ' 
selection  of  Mr.  T.  (whose  decided  character  and 
personal  popularity  were  much  counted  on),  was 
regarded  by  millions  as  conclusive  evidence  that 
the  union  would  not  be  dissolved,  as  was  plainly 
threatened— and  as  affording  just  grounds  to  be- 
lieve that  the  war  wrould  terminate  honorably.  New 
York  was,  emphatically  speaking,  a frontier  state; 
had  she  proved  recreant  and  refused  her  support  to 
the  general  government  as  Massachusetts  did  doy 
who  can  calculate  our  present  condition?  It  is 
fearful  to  think  on  the  subject. 

Soon  after  his  re-election,  Mr.  Tompkins  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  his  situation,  with  a full  know- 
ledge of  their  difficulties,  but  resolved  to  relieve 
or  subdue  them  by  a steady  course  of  patriotic 
exertion — with  an  opinion  also,  that  the  internal 
was  more  dangerous  than  the  foreign  enemy.  We 
should  forgive,  but  must  not  forget  the  feelings  of 
those  days — we  cannot  help  recollecting  that  even 
the  massacre  of  the  wounded  at  the  River  Raisin 
was  a subject  of  exultation,  if  not  of  merriment— 
that  they  who  lent  money  to  government  were  de- 
nounced as  sinning  against  heaven — that  those  who 
took  up  arms  in  opposition  to  the  soldiers  of  “the 
bulwark  of  our  religion”  were  accursed  as  intended 
murderers;  tSiat  tens  of  thousands  were  quite  as 
much  disposed  to  refuse  aid  to  the  cause  of  the? 
United  States  during  the  late  war,  as  the  most  in- 
veterate of  the  tones  were  in  the  revolutionary 
contest — so  much  so,  that  many  corps,  marching  to 
the  lines,  sometimes  almost  doubted  whether  they 
were  net  in  an  enemy’s  country!  These  outrageous 
doings  had  a powerful  effect,  for  a considerable 
time;  but,  towards  the  close  of  the  war.  many  who 
had  been  and  still  were  opposed  to  it,  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  defending  their  country , and  nobly  came  for- 
ward to  support  the  republic. 

The  opposition,  however,  soon  beggared  the 
treasury  by  the  refusal  of  loans,  and  the  supplies 
needful  for  the  subsistence  of  the  armies  on  the 
northern  frontier,  and  the  forces  afterwards  col- 
lected for  the  defence  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
were,  in  a great  degree,  furnished  by  loans  of  the 
state  and  city,  and  the  personal  resources  anti  re- 
sponsibilities of  Tompkins.  He  was  the  immediate 
agent  in  raising  1,098,000  dollars,  pledging  himself 
and  certain  of  his  friends  for  the  repayment,  at  a 
time  when,  it  must  be  recollected,  that  the  credit 
of  the  United  States  was  10  or  20  per  cent,  below 
that  of  about  two  hundred  filthy  nasty  ragshops% 
called  banks,  scattered  through  the  country,  With 
the  means  thus  obtained,  he  visited  the  frontiers— 
aided  and  comforted  the  officers,  cheered  and  con- 
soled the  soldiers,  and  inspired  all  with  confidence 
and  hope  - From  general  operations  he  often  had 
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leisure  to  attend  to  individual  cases;  and  there  are 
yet  several  persons  in  Baltimore  who  delight  to 
speak  of  some  personal  attention  that  they  received 
£rom  him. 

Afterwards,  in  the  fall  of  1814,  [see  the  report 
of  the  committee  of  the  house  of  representatives 
on  his  case,  in  the  Register  of  the  1st  inst.],  he 
was  feelingly  called  upon  to  “save”  the  armies  of 
generals  Brown  and  Macomb,  the  expense  attend- 
ing which  he  was  ordered  “to  count  as  nothing,”  to 
hse  the  language  of  the  present  president  of  the 
fcj.  States,  then  acting  secretary  of  war.  Through 
their  own  valor  and  the  means  that  he  furnished, 
these  armies  were  saved,  and  the  campaign  in  the 
north  ended  honorably  to  us. 

Soon  after  this,  the  dignified  office  of  secretary 
cf  state  was  offered  to  Mr,  Tompkins  by  president 
Madison.  He  consulted  his  own  feelings  and  those 
of  hi3  friends,  and  it  was  concluded  that  it  would 
be  a great  dereliction  of  duty  in  him  to  leave  New 
York  at  that  time,  menaced  by  an  attack  from  sea. 
The  following  is  a copy  of  the  letter  qf  Mr.  Madison 
in  reply  to  his  communications,  assigning  his  rea- 
sons for  preferring  the  high  responsibilities  of  his 
of  his  own  situation  to  the  easy  and  honorable  con- 
dition of  secretary  of  state— 

Washington , Oct.  18, 1814. 

Dear  Sir:  I [lave  received  your  letters  of  the  6th 
and  8th  inst.  I cannot  deny  the  cogencj'  of  the 
considerations,  which  have  determined  you  to 
decline  the  station,  which  was  the  subject  of  mine 
(of  28th  ult.),  and  that  some  of  them,  can  by  no 
one  be  so  well  appreciated,  as  by  yourself.  I was 
not  unaware  of  the  great  value  of  your  services 
within  the  limits  of  your  particular  state,  under 
the  circumstances  attending  it;  but  in  looking  to 
the  nation  at  large,  and  the  importance  of  drawing 
into  the  cabinet,  at  so  critical  a period,  as  much 
weight  of  character  as  possible,  1 thought  I con- 
sulted my  judgment,  as  well  as  my  inclination,  in 
the  attempt  to  translate  you  from  one  sphere  of  ser- 
vice to  another. 

As  your  estimate  of  the  public  interest  and  of 
your  duty,  does  not  allow  me  the  gratification  I 
should  have  felt  in  a different  result,  I can  only 
add  my  regrets  to  the  assurances  I pray  you  to  ac- 
cept, of  my  great  esteem  and  friendly  respects. 

James  Mabisoj*. 

His  Ex.  Daniel  D.  Tompkins. 

Mr.  Tompkins  was  now  vested  with  the  command 
of  the  military  district  by  the  president;  and  so 
great  was  the  emergency,  that  the  officers  of  the' 
regular  army,  as  well  as  the  governors  of  the  states 
within  that  district,  all  yielded  up  their  claims  and 
faithfully  acted  with  him.  This  Was  no  small  m&t 
ter,  if  the  punctilio  of  military  affairs  is  regarded; 
but  it  was  laid  aside,  in  a belief  that  l,the  country's 
good  required  it."  The  greatest  numerical  force  that 
liad  been  collected  during  the  war,  was  gathered 
for  the  defence  ojf  the  city  of  New -York,  and  sup- 
plied and  sustained  by  his  eff  orts. 

The  war  being  ended,  it  was  soon  believed  that 
gov.  Tompkins  was  deficient  in  his  accounts  of  mo- 
ney disbursed.  About  two  millions  of  dollars  had 
passed  directly  through  his  hands— large  sums,  of 
tentimes,  on  the  most  pressing  occasions,  where  de- 
lay might  have  been  fatal.  We  have  heard  it  slated 
that  a fine  body  of  militia,  zealous  for  the  fight, 
•were  really  prevented  from  arriving  at  Bladens- 
fiurg  in  season  to  have  been  useful,  by  the  time  lost 
in  counting  out  flints,  &c.  Mr.  Tompkins  never  acted 
Thus— it  was  almost  the  letter  of  his  instructions,  at 
different  trying  moments,  and  always  within  the 


spirit  of  them,  to  relieve  his  fellow  soldiers  or  de 
feat  the  enemy,  and  then  “to  count  the  cost”  in  doi° 
lars  and  cents.  Hence,  much  money  was  given  out 
and  faithfully  applied,  but  without  those  cold  form  s 
which  common  occasions  require,  and  which  should 
not  be  generally  neglected.  Mr.  T.  was  frequently 
conditioned  pretty  much  as  we  were  in  Baltimore 
in  the  early  part  of  September,  1814,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  act,  on  a large  scale,  as  the  late  captain 
George  Stiles  did  do,  or  would  have  done,  in  regard 
to  lite  defence  of  this  city.  It  is  a well  known  fact, 
that  he  expended  large  sums  of  his  own  money,  and 
gave  up  much  of  his  private  properly  to  the  public 
use,  without  a thought  of  keeping  an  account  of 
either— though  he  was  rather  poof  than  rich.  And 
all  believe  this,— that,  if  he  had  had  a million  of 
dollars  in  specie,  and  the  fact  could  have  been  that 
it  was  expedient  to  charge  the  cannon  with  dol- 
lars that  the  enemy  might  be  defeated,  he  would 
have  brought  them  in  bulk  to  the  batteries,  saying 
“fire  away  as  fast  as  you  can;”  and  that,  if  any  per- 
son had  attempted  to  waste  time  by  counting  them, 
he  would  have  felt  disposed  to  knock  that  person 
down.  Mr.  Tompkins  had  often  to  act  on  this  prin- 
ciple— he  held  the  largest  military  command  in  the 
union — had  not  only  to  disburse  money  for  sup- 
plies, but  also  to  obtain  the  money.  He  foresaw  the 
consequences — he  predicted  his  own  ruin,  as  is  prov- 
ed by  the  honorable  testimony  of  Rufus  King , in- 
serted in  the  report  above  alluded  to — the  treasury 
of  the  United  States  had  failed  to  fulfil  its  engage- 
ments with  him — he  was  aware  of  the  sacrifice:  yet 
he  went  on,  “and  performed  all  that  was  requir- 
ed, AXD  MORE  THAN  WAS  PROMISED  OR  EXPECTED  OV 
HIM.”* 

After  a series  of  mortifying  circumstances— (the 
people  of  New- York  being  divided  into  ardent  par- 
ties, each  honest,  I have  believed,  but  each,  per- 
haps, possessing  too  much  feeling  to  investigate 
truth,  in  all  cases),  the  legislature  of  the  state  re- 
lieved Mr.  Tompkins  of  the  apparent  deficiency 
as  made  out  on  one  side  against  him,  though  they 
refused  to  pay  a surplus  as  claimed  on  the  other. 
They  were  satisfied  that  the  money  had  been  ho- 
nestly disbursed,  according  to  the  intent  of  their 
appropriations.  Yet  Mr.  T.  was  continued  as  a heavy 
defaulter  on  the  books  of  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States,  and  this  prevented  the  payment  of  his  salary, 
as  vice  president,  then  actually  necessary  for  the 
support  of  his  family.  His  accounts  could  not  be 
settled  according  to  the  forms  of  the  offices,  but 
the  “justice  and  equity”  of  them  might  be  shewn. 
At  last,  he  prevailed  on  the  proper  officer  to  insti- 
tute a suit  against  him  for  the  recovery  of  the  mo- 
ney claimed — the  case  came  to  trial,  and  was  ably 
investigated  by  and  before  a highly  respectable 
jury.  U was  soon  manifest  that  he  did  not  owe  the 
United  States  one  cent — hut  that,  on  the  contrary, 
the  United  States  were  largely  indebted  to  him. 
A general  verdict  was  given  for  the  defendant; 
but  such  was  the  nature  of  the  law  and  of  the  case, 
that  the  jury  cdulcl  do  no  more  than  give  a certifi- 
cate, expressing  their  belief,  (on  their  oaths),  that 
the  sum  of  ^136, 7b!?  97  was  due  to  him  from  the 
United  States.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
before  the  accounting  officers  of  the  treasury  the 
same  testimony  that  operated  on  the  jury,  that  an 
act  has  almost  unanimously  passed  both  houses  of 
congress  to  provide  for  the  settlement  ©f  his  aff  airs, 
“according  to  equity  and  justice” — an  act  as  popu- 
lar as  any  other  that  ever  was  passed,  and  mos" 
pleasing  to  the  people. 


*See  the  report, 
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This  sum,  if  obtained,  we  are  told,  will  not  do 
more  than  satisfy  the  claims  yet  existing1  against  Mr. 
Tompkins,  even  if  so  much;  and  he  will  still  be  a 
poor  man.  But  there  is  some  satisfaction  in  the 
erasure  of  his  name  from  the  list  of  public  defaulters , 
and  „ re  at  pleasure  in  the  hope  that,  by  the  relief 
afforded,  he  will  recover  himself  from  his  misfor- 
tunes, and  become  all  that  his  friends  and  his  coun- 
try would  wish  him  to  be.  He  was  exceedingly 
broken  down  and  disheartened,  but  the  verdict 
above  noticed,  had  an  evident  effect  on  his  spi- 
rits. His  mind  appeared  to  resume  all  its  former 
Strength,  and,  during  the  last  session,  in  his  atten- 
tion to  the  duties  of  his  office  as  president  of  the 
senate,  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  oldest  mem- 
bers, that  no  one  ever  conducted  himself  more  sa- 
tisfactorily, or  with  greater  dignity  filled  the  chair. 
It  is  not  understood  that  he  seeks  a new  public 
office;  and  some  think  it  probable  that  he  will  not 
be  continued  in  his  present  situation* — but  whether 
or  not,  “in  weal  or  in  woe,”  we  wish  him  well,  be- 
ing grateful  to  all  who  have  filled  up  the  measure 
of  their  country’s  glory— and  faithfully  served  us 
in  the  time  of  our  need. 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland . The  net  produce  of 
the  revenue,  for  the  year  ending  Jan.  5,  1823,  was 
50,122,994-£  sterling. 

A confectioner  in  London  has  made  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  a year,  by  the  sale  of  his  articles! 

In  the  navy  there  are  818  post  captains,  819  com- 
manders, and  3724  lieutenants. 

Germany.  The  duke  of  Sachsen -Sechsen  lately 
died  at  Vienna,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
the  richest  subject  of  Austria,  his  estates  being  va- 
lued at  eighteen  millions  of  “silver  florins” — the 
value  of  which  we  do  not  know.  He  was  as  muni- 
ficent as  he  was  wealthy. 

The  population  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  is 
1,530,000. 

Prussia.  The  military  department  of  the  Prus- 
sian government,  is  in  the  best  condition.  The 
arsenals  are  full;  the  store  of  arms  and  munitions 
of  war  is  abundant,  and  Prussia  can,  whenever  she 
chooses,  bring  300,000  well  disciplined  troops  into 
the  Jd. 

i 'urkepi  The  Albanians  are  again  in  open  rebel- 
lion against  the  Porte.  They  have  raised  a grand- 
son of  the  late  famous  Ali  Pacha  to  the  dignity  of 
pacha.  Another  powerful  diversion  in  favor  of  the 
Greeks.  Good . 

The  Turkish  army  consists  at  present  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  whereof  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty- four  thousand  are  horsemen,  chief- 
ly Asiatics. 

We  have  already  noticed  a plentiful  cutting-off 
of  heads  at  Constantinople.  Seven  other  pachas 
have  been  decapitated  in  the  provinces — one  of 
them  was  a bloody  persecutor  of  the  Christians. — 
Three  others  had  been  invited  to  visit  the  capital, 
but  they  preferred  rebellion,  and  are  now  at  war 
with  the  Porte.  The  chiefs  of  the  Turkish  admin- 
istration, at  present,  are  a set  of  the  most  ferocious 
of  Turks. 

The  Quakers  in  England  have  taken  the  lead  in 
raising  money  for  the  succor  of  those  Greeks  who 

*Ihave  no  authority  for  either  of  those  remarks, 
save  and  except  what  seemed  to  be  the  opinions 
of  many  members  of  congress  when  speaking  of  Mr. 
Tompkins.  How  far  their  opinions  are  to  be  taken  ; 
for  facts,  I am  not  qualified  to  sav!  nor  is  it  my  pre- 
sent purpose,  to  examine. 


, were  happy  enough  to  escape  the  massacres  at 
Scio — the  survivors  are  not  very  numerous;  the 
slaughtered  were  more  than  one  hundred  thousand. 

Persia.  The  details  of  the  great  battle  between 
the  Persians  and  Turks,  near  “Toopruck  KuJlat,” 
are  received.  The  former  were  commanded  by 
the  prince  royal,  Abbas  Mirza.  The  army  of  the 
Turks  was  52,000  strong— and  appear  to  have  be- 
haved badly;  they  left  their  camp  and  its  equipage, 
with  14  pieces  of  artillery,  in  the  hands  of  the 
victors,  who  lost  only  about  30  men.  The  amount 
of  the  loss  on  the  other  side  is  not  stated.  But  just 
after  this  affair,  the  cholera  morbus  broke  out 
among  the  Persians,  and  in  a few  days  destroyed 
2,000  men — so  that  the  army  had  to  retire  immedi- 
ately, and  the  terror  of  the  disorder  was  so  great 
that  large  numbers  went  off  without  leave. 

Egypt.  Information  has  been  received  from 
Cairo,  that,  the-  viceroy  intends  to  send  to  Abys- 
sinia  for  40,000  blacks,  and  employ  them  in  agri- 
culture, in  Lower  Egypt. 

Barbary  states.  The  Moors,  who,  it  is  well 
known,  were  once  masters  of  Spain,  still  consider 
that  land  their  property,  Many  families  in  Moroc- 
co ahd  Tefuan,  preserve  with  great  care,  the  keys 
of  their  old  houses  in  Castile,  Arragon,  and  Leon, 
and  hope  the  time  will  come,  when  they  shall 
again  have  use  for  them. 

Brazil.  The  city  of  St.  Salvador  was  still  pos- 
sessed by  the  Europeans  on  the  13th  Jan.  though 
closely  besieged  by  the  Brazilians.  Many,  on  both 
sides,  had  been  killed  in  different  skirmishes.  Pro- 
visions were  very  scarce  in  the  city,  and  when  a 
blockading  squadron,  expected  from  Rio  Janeiro, 
should  arrive,  it  was  thought  that  the  place  must 
be  surrendered. 

Colombia.  Col.  Todd  arrived  at  Bagota,  on  the 
24tli  Dec.  During  his  long  journey,  he  was  every 
where  received  with  all  possible  marks  of  re- 
spect. 

It  appears  that  the  late  Mr.  Zea,  in  his  negotia- 
tions in  Europe,  transcended  the  powers  with  which 
he  was  invested;  but  his  government  seems  dis- 
posed to  fulfil  the  engagements  he  has  made. 

Peru.  The  brig  Thessalian  has  arrived  at  Bal- 
timore, in  the  very  short  space  of  seventy-nine 
days  from  Lima,  a computed  distance  of  12,050 
miles.  The  city  and  neighborhood  appear  to  be 
in  a most  wretched  state — the  currency  of  the  coun- 
try had  depreciated  fifty  per  cent,  and  the  roads 
were  beset  with  bands  of  robbers  and  murderers, 
even  the  road  from  Lima  to  Callao.  The  govern 
ment,  if  it  deserves  so  to  be  called,  was  without  ener- 
gy and  without  means.  The  royal  troops,  under 
Conterac,  were  about  forty  leagues  distant,  and,  it 
was  feared,  would  soon  be  in  possession  of  Lima— . 
his  force,  joined  to  that  of  Valdez,  is  12000  men. 
There  is  a congress,  however,  who  have  decreed 
that  the  empire  shall  hereafter  be  called  the  lie- 
public  of  Peru.  Large  supplies  of  wheat  are  now 
brought  to  Lima  from  California , in  which  country 
the  Mexican  flag  has  been  hoisted. 


Treaty  of  Ghent,  &c. 

Department  op  state, 
Washington,  12th  March , 1823. 

All  persons  having  claims  of  indemnity  for  slaves, 
or  other  private  property,  carried  away  from  the 
United  States  by  the  British  officers,  after  the  ex. 
change  of  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  of  peace  of 
24 th  Dec . 1814,  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  and  in  contravention  to  the  stipjula- 
tion  in  the  first  article  of  that  treaty,  are  desired 
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to  take  notice  of  the  following  article,  in  the  con- 
vention concluded  at  St.  Petersburg,  on  the  12th 
day  of  July  last;  ratified  by  the  president  of  the 
"United  States,  and  the  ratifications  whereof  have 
been  duly  exchanged. 

ahttcie  3. 

When  the  average  value  of  slaves  shall  have  been 
ascertained  and  fixed,  the  two  commissioners  shall 
constitute  a board  lor  the  examination  of  the  claims 
which  are  to  be  submitted  to  them,  and  they  shall 
notify  to  the  secretary  of  state  of  the  United  States, 
that  they  are  ready  to  receive  a definitive  list  of  the 
slaves  and  other  private  property , for  which  the  citi 
zens  of  the  United  States  claim  indemnification;  it 
being  understood,  and  hereby  agreed,  that  the  com- 
mission  shall  riot  take  cognizance  of,  nor  receive , and 
that  his  Britannic  majesty  shall  not  be  required  to  make 
compensation  for,  any  claims  for  private  property, 
under  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent , not  con 
tained  in  the  said  list.  And  his  Britannic  majesty 
hereby  engages  to  cause  to  be  produced  before  the 
commission,  as  material  towards  ascertaining  facts, 
all  the  evidence  of  which  his  majesty’s  government 
may  be  in  possession,  by  returns  from  his  majesty’s 
officers  or  otherwise,  of  the  number  of  slaves  car- 
ried away.  But  the  evidence  so  produced,  or  its 
defectiveness,  shall  not  go  in  bar  of  any  claim  or 
claims  which  shall  be  otherwise  satisfactorily  au- 
thenticated. 

And  with  regard  to  the  evidence  to  be  transmit- 
ted to  the  department  of  state,  to  be  furnished  to 
the  commissioners  conformably  to  the  above  article, 
all  persons  interested  therein  are  referred  to  the 
notice  heretofore  given,  from  this  department,  and 
published  in  the  National  intelligencer  of  the  23d 
of  May,  1821,  and  also  in  the  following  newspapers, 
soon  after  that  time — [Here  follows  a list  of  the 
newspapers  authorized  to  publish  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.  The  notice  referred  to  was  insert- 
ed ip  tfie  Register  of  the  9th  June,  1821]. 


Wool— its  import  and  product. 

The  following  interesting  article  was  submitted  by 
a correspondent  with  liberty  to  use  it  as  we 
pleased — we  cannot  think  of  any  better  way  than 
to  give  it  to  our  readers,  word  and  letter,  in  the 
manner  that  we  received  it.  It  comes  “home” 
to  the  understanding  of  every  man. 

Statement  of -wool  imported  into  the  United  States,  from 
1st  of  October  1821,  to  31s*  Sept.  1822— from  the 
treasury  report,  January  1823. 


From 

P minds. 

Dollars. 

Average 
price 
per  lb . 

Russia  .... 

8,045 

880 

cts  10 

Prussia  and  Sweden  . . 

137,039 

32,162 

16 

Denmark  and  Miorway  - • 

62,160 

9,047 

14  1-2 

Holland  , 

406 

159 

39 

Dutch  West  Indies  . •>  i 

2,100 

147 

07 

England  . • 

59,493 

13,683 

22  3-4 

Gibraltar  ...- 

1,970 

1,503 

75 

Irian  se  Towns  and  Germany  . 

137,375 

32,855 

23 

French  ports  on  the  Atlantic 

51,424 

8,178 

15  3-4 

Do.  on  the  Mediterranean  . 

5,513 

1,405 

25 

Spanish  ports,  Atlantic  . 

218,431 

J 02.91 3 

47 

Do.  Mediterranean  . . 

9,843 

3,199 

32  1-2 

Spanish  South  America 

334,596 

32,827 

09  1-2 

.Portugal  .... 

364,596 

109,210 

29  3-4 

Azores  . 

88,267 

26,191 

29  1-2 

Brazil  and  other  Portuguese  colonies 

9,287 

964 

10  1-S 

Italy  • • « 

350 

91 

26 

. Triest  and  Adriatic  ports  . 

15,375 

1,845 

12 

Turkey,  Levant  and  Smyrna  . 

209,420 

20,053 

1 09 1-2 

1,733,420 

387,312 

1 22  1-4 

This  Wool  paying  duty  at  15  per  cent,  ad  valo- 
rem, paid  into  the  treasury  §58,100  and  more — as 
spme  of  it  was  imported  in  foreign  vessels. 


The  wool  imported  may  be  divided  in  three 
sorts,  and  for  the  sake  of  round  sums  say  — 

700.000  lbs.  of  superfine  wool,  cost  §244,000 

440.000  do.  of  common  do.  do.  86,000 

590.000  do.  of  coarse  do.  do.  57,000 

1.730.000  lbs.  §387,000 

, It  certainly  would  have  been  better  for  the  coun- 
try if  the  l,730,000^s.  of  wool,  for  which  we  paid 
to  foreigners  §387,000,  had  been  raised  in  the 
country — and  it  would  have  been  so  much  belter 
for  our  fa  rmers,  if,  by  converting  some  part  of  their 
wheat  fields  into  pastures,  in  order  to  raise  that 
wool,  they  had  so  much  diminished  their  crops  of 
grain,  as  to  insure  a better  price  for  their  grain— 
but,  as  it  is,  what  wool  has  been  manufactured  in 
the  country  has  given  the  following  result: 
700,000lbs.  of  superfine  wool  imported,  have 
made  at  least  350,000  yards  of  superfine  6 and  7 £ 
cloth,  which  sold,  at  the  low  price  of  4 dollars  per 
yard,  or  for  §1,400,000 

We  paid  for  the  wool  to  foreigners  244,000 

Balance  kept  in  the  country  1,156,000 
440,000/55.  of  common  wool  made  at 
least  200,000  yards  of  cloth,  at  2 dollars 
per  yard  400,000 

The  wool  cost  abroad  86,000 


Balance  in  favor  of  the  United  States  314,000 

590,000/55.  of  coarse  wool,  manufactur- 
ed in  common  casinetts,  linseys  and  negro 
cloths , averaging  45  cents  per  yard,  ^ 
wide,  with  cotton  chains,  have  made 
735,500  yards  §331,875 

The  wool  cost  57,000 

274,875 

1,744,875 

The  manufacturing  ©f  the  above  goods 
has  opened  a home  market  and  a new 
market,  for  upwards  of  185,000/55.  of  cot- 
ton not  wanted  in  Europe,  where  the  same 
kind  of  goods  are  made  altogether  of  wool, 
as  coarse  wool  is  cheaper  there  than  cot- 
ton at  15  cents  28,750 

Balance  in  favor  of  the  industry  and  a- 
griculture  of  the  United  States  1,773,625 

To  the  first  cost  of  the  wool  in  Europe  must  be  ad- 
ded the  duties,  the  freight,  the  insurance  and  the  pro- 
fits of  the  importer;  but  as  these  items  remain  in  the 
country,  they  do  not  interfere  with  our  calculations, 
tending  to  prove  the  accumulation  of  wealth  at 
home,  from  the  importation  of  raw  materials  inpre= 
ference  of  manufactured  articles:  By  way  of  illus- 
tration, it  can  be  shewn  that,  out  of  §1,745,000 
produced  here  by  the  importation  of  387,000  dol- 
lars worth  of  wool, 

The  government  has  received  in  duties  58,100 
The  merchants  96,750 

And  the  farmers,  the  mechanics,  the  ma- 
nufacturers and  the  government  1,598,150 

1,745,000 

This  last  item  was  first  received  by  the  manufac- 
turers, who  paid  it  to  the  agriculturalists  for  their 
food  and  fuel,  then  to  the  mechanics  for  their  wants, 
then  to  the  merchants  and  government  for  profits 
and  duties  on  the  imported  goods  they  consume,  and 
also  to  the  merchants  for  commission  or  profits  on  sales 
of  said  goods:  not  a cent  of  it  went  to  Europe  to 
, feed  and  enrich  the  people  there. 
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jBy  the  reports  of  the  secretary,  we  exported,  in 
1822,  in  gold  and  silver  coin  10,781,93.3 
And  in  bullion  28,248 

— .10,810,181 

And  we  imported  in  coin  $2,958,402 

And  in  bullion  411,444 

3,369,046 


Deficiency  in  the  United  States  circulat- 
ing medium  7,441,135 

Which  would  have  been  increased  with  1,745,000 


And  made  atotalagainst  the  country  of  9,186,135 

had  not  the  merchants  imported  <§387,000  worth 

of  wool. 

Editorial. — iff  Hear  the  other  side! 

My  intelligent  correspondent  has  not  taken  such 
a view  of  the  subject  as  my  friends,  in  the  “ten 
miles  square,”  and  other  consumers  of  the  public 
money,  would  have  done.  As,  however,  from  his 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  matter,  we  must  needs 
admit,  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
saved  $1,773,625  by  the  importation  of  about  as 
many  pounds  of  wool,  it  may  be  well  to  examine 
what  the  government  has  lost  by  the  operation. — 
“Here’s  the  rub!”— for  we  must  recollect,  that  it  is 
the  prosperity  of  the  treasury  that  establishes  every 
fact  as  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country!  “An 
armed  people,  and  an  unarmed  magistracy,”  was 
once  thought  to  be  the  best  security  for  liberty — 
but  now,  we  agree,  that  a full  treasury  and  full 
poor-houses  are  certain  indications  of  the  nation’s 
welfare! 

The  effect  of  our  system— a,  system  that  belongs 
to  th.s  United  States  only,  that  never  belonged  to 
any  other  nation,  and  which  is  incompatible  with 
the  safety  of  any,  has  brought  us  to  this  point — that, 
even  in  this  republic,  what  is  good  for  the  people 
is  bad  for  the  government.  If  a farmer  makes  enough 
cloth  for  his  family,  by  the  spare  labor  that  he  has, 
he  is  an  opponent  of  the  administration.  If  a man 
wears  an  imported  coat  longer  than  he  ought , for 
the  sake  of  economy,  he  may  be  suspected  of  disaf- 
fection!— for  either  of  these  things  is  an  “overt 
act”  of  war  against  the  treasury;  and,  whatever 
lessens  the  amount  received  therein,  lessens  the 
patronage  of  the  government,  and  provokes  re- 
trenchment— reduces  the  amount  of  fat  contracts 
and  jobs,  and  curtails  receivers’ bills  in  charges  for 
the  “ thready  tape  and  buckram ” of  office,  on  ac- 
count of  which  enormous  sums  have  been  paid. 
Now,  this  is  very  unpleasant,  and  causes  hundreds 
of  those  who  live  on  the  public  to  talk  about  the 
meanness  of  congress,  and  so  forth.  But  to  show 
the  damage  done  to  the  government  Dy  this  import 
of  wool — - 

The  people  have  made,  or  saved  $1,773,625  as 
above  stated;  but  the  government  has  lost  441,900 
dollars — thus: 

The  duty  on  cloth  is  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem , and 
the  sum  just  given,  (with  the  usual  additions  at 
the  custom-house,  if  articles  of  the  same  value  had 
been  imported),  would  have  produced  about 

$500,000 

Deduct  duty  received  on  the  wool  58,000 


Loss  to  government ! $441,900 

Now,  really,  this  is  a most  mortifying  exhibit— 
the  treasury  has  been  robbed  of  four  hundred  and 
forty-one  thousand  nine  hundred  dollars— but  this 
robbery  will  not  appear  in  the  list  of  “public  de- 
faulters!” Still  it  operates  to  the  same  effect  on 
the  treasury — it  is  just  as  bad  to  it , to  keep  out,  as  to 
take  out,  a dollar.  We  would,  therefore,  recom- 


mend the  passage  of  an  act,  prohibiting  the  use  of 
wool  to  make  foreign  cloth,  for  the  present— and 
directing  that  the  produce  of  our  own  sheep  shall 
he  exported,  to  be  made  up  into  goods  in  Great 
Britain!  And,  perhaps,  after  a little  while,  it  might 
be  well  to  prescribe  that  horse-shoes  shall  be  im- 
ported ready-made!  The  treasury  must  be  supporU 
ed ! 


Spain  and  her  enemies. 

PAPERS,  kC.  CONTINUED. 

We  have  already  published  the  special  notes  of 
Russia — the  following  are  those  of  Austria  and 
Prussia: 

Despatch  of  M.  the  prince  de  Metternich  to  the 
charge  d'affaires  of  Austria,  at  Madrid , dated 
from  Verona , the  14 th  Dec.  1822. 

The  situation  in  which  the  Spanish  monarchy 
finds  itself,  in  consequence  of  the  events  which 
have  transpired  in  that  state,  during  the  last  two 
years,  was  an  object  of  too  paramount  importance 
not  to  have  seriously  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
cabinets  assembled  at  Verona.  The  emperor,  our 
august  master,  has  desired  that  you  should  be  in- 
formed of  the  view  which  he  takes  of  this  momen- 
tous question,  and  it  is  to  fulfil  his  desire  that  1 ad- 
dress to  you  the  present  despatch. 

The  revolution  of  Spain  was  judged  for  us  from 
its  origin — conformably  to  eternal  decrees,  good 
can  never  arise  to  states,  any  more  than  to  indi- 
viduals, from  a disregard  of  the  first  duties  impos- 
ed upon  man  in  social  order;  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  subjects  should  not  be  commenced  by 
criminal  illusions,  by  perverting  opinion,  and  by 
misleading  the  conscience;  and  military  revolt  can 
never  form  the  basis  of  a happy  and  durable  go- 
vernment. 

The  revolution  of  Spain,  considered  solely  in  re- 
gard to  the  destructive  influence  which  it  has  ex- 
ercised over  the  kingdom  which  has  experienced 
it,  would  be  an  event  worthy  the  undivided  atten- 
tion and  interest  of  foreign  sovereigns;  for  the 
prosperity  or  the  ruin  of  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing states  of  Europe  cannot  be,  in  their  eyes,  an  in- 
different alternative;  only  the  enemies  of  Spain,  if 
possibly  she  have  any,  could  be  capable  of  regard- 
ing unmoved  the  convulsions  which  prey  upon  her. 
A just  repugnance,  however,  to  meddle  with  the 
internal  affairs  of  an  independent  nation  would, 
perhaps,  influence  these  sovereigns  not  to  pro- 
nounce on  the  situation  of  Spain,  if  the  evil,  ope- 
rated by  her  revolution,  was  concentrated,  or 
could  be  concentrated,  within  her  territorial  lim- 
its. But  this  is  not  the  case.  This  revolution, 
even  before  it  arrived  at  maturity,  had  been  the 
cause  of  great  disasters  in  other  states;  it  was 
this  revolution,  which,  by  the  contagion  of  its 
principles  and  of  its  example,  and  by  the  intrigues 
of  its  principal  partizans,  created  the  revolutions 
of  Naples  and  Piedmont;  it  was  this  revolution 
which  would  have  excited  insurrection  through- 
out Italy,  menaced  France,  and  compromised  Ger- 
many, but  for  the  intervention  of  the  powers 
which  preserved  Europe  from  this  new  confla 
garation.  Every  where  the  destructive  means  err^ 
ployed  in  Spain  to  prepare  and  consummate  the 
revolution,  have  served  as  a model  to  those  who 
flattered  themselves  that  they  were  paving  the  way 
to  new  conquests.  Every  where  the  Spariish  con- 
stitution has  become  the  rallying  point  and  the 
war  whoop  of  a faction,  combined  alike  against  the 
security  of  thrones  and  the  repose  of  subjects. 
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The  dangerous  impulse  which  the  Spanish  revo- 
lution had  given  to  the  whole  South  of  Europe, 
placed  Austria  under  the  painful  necessity  of  hav- 
ing recourse  to  measures  which  ill  accorded  with 
the  pacific  course  which  she  would  desire  invaria- 
bly to  pursue.  She  has  witnessed  a portion  of  her 
dominions  surrounded  by  sedition,  and  fettered  by 
incendiary  plots,  and  on  the  very  eve  of  being  at- 
tacked by  conspirators,  whose  first  efforts  were  di- 
rected against  the  frontiers.  It  was  only  by  great 
efforts  and  great  sacrifices,  that  Austria  succeeded 
in  re-establishing  tranquility  in  Italy,  and  in  defeat- 
ing projects,  the  success  of  which  would  have  been 
any  thing  but  indifferent,  as  to  the  fate  of  her  own 
provinces.  Besides,  in  the  questions  relative  to 
Spain,  his  imperial  majesty  cannot  otherwise  than 
support  the  same  principles  which  he  has  always 
so  decidedly  manifested.  Even  in  the  absence  of 
any  direct  danger  to  the  people  confided  to  his 
care,  the  emperor  will  never  hesitate  to  disavow 
and  reprove  what  he  thinks  false  and  culpable,  in 
regard  to  the  general  interests  of  human  society. 
Faithful  to  the  system  of  preservation  and  peace, 
for  the  maintenance  of  which  he  has  contracted 
inviolable  engagements  with  his  august  allies,  his 
majesty  will  never  cease  to  consider  disorders  and 
subversions,  whatever  portion  of  Europe  may  be 
the  victim  of  them,  as  an  object  of  deep  solicitude 
for  all  governments— and,  whenever  the  emperor 
can  make  his  views  manifest  amid  the  tumult  of 
these  deplorable  crises,  he  shall  think  that  he  has 
fulfilled  a duty  with  which  no  consideration  can  in- 
duce him  to  dispense.  It  would  be  difficult  for  me 
to  believe,  M.  Count,  that  the  declared  judgment 
of  hisimperial  majesty  on  the  events  which  are  pass- 
ing in  Spain,  can  be  misunderstood  or  misinterpret- 
ed in  that  country.  No  object  of  private  interest, 
no  conflict  of  reciprocal  pretension,  no  sentiment 
of  mistrust  or  jealous}’’,  can  inspire  in  our  cabinet 
an  idea  in  opposition  to  the  welfare  of  Spain. 

The  house  of  Austria  has  only  to  turn  to  the  an- 
nals of  its  own  history  to  find  the  most  powerful 
motives  of  attachment,  regard  and  good  will,  to- 
wards a nation,  which  may,  with  just  pride,  recall 
those  centuries  of  glorious  memory,  in  which  her 
sun  of  grandeur  never  set;  towards  a nation  which, 
powerful  in  respectable  institutions,  hereditary  vir- 
tues, religious  sentiments,  and  in  love  to  her  king’s, 
has  rendered  herself  illustrious  in  every  age,  by 
a patriotism  always  loyal,  always  generous  and  very 
ofien  heroic.  During  a period  still  recent,  this  na- 
tion astonished  the  world,  by  the  courage,  devotion 
and  perseverance,  which  she  opposed  to  the  am- 
bitious usurper,  who  endeavored  to  deprive  her 
ot  her  monarch  and  her  laws,  and  Austria  will  never 
forget  how  useful  was  the  noble  resistence  of  the 
Spanish  nation  at  a time  of  great  danger  for  her- 
self. 

It  is  not  to  Spain,  either  as  a nation  or  as  a pow- 
er, that  can  be  applied  the  severe  language  which 
is  dictated  to  his  imperial  majesty  by  his  conscience 
and  his  love  of  truth;  it  applies  only  to  those  who 
have  ruined  and  disfigured,  and  who  persist  in  pro- 
longing her  sufferings. 

On  meetinghis  august  allies  at  Verona,  his  ma. 
jesty,  the  emperor,  has  had  the  happiness  again  to 
find  in  their  councils  the  same  tutelary  and  disin- 
terested dispositions  which  have  constantly  guided 
his  own.  The  tone  of  the  despatches  which  will 
be  addressed  to  Madrid,  will  vouch  for  this  fact, 
and  will  leave  no  doubt  of  the  sincere  anxiety  of 
the  powers  to  serve  the  cause  of  Spain,  by  demon- 
strating to  her  the  necessity  of  pursuing  a different 
course'.  It  is  certain  that  the  grievances  which  op- 


press her  have  lately  augmented  in  fearful  progres- 
sion. The  most  rigorous  measures,  the  most  haz- 
ardous expedients,  can  no  longer  give  authority  to 
her  administration.  Civil  war  rages  in  several  of 
her  provinces;  her  relations,  with  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  Europe,  are  deranged  or  suspended;  and 
her  relations  with  France  have  even  assumed  so 
problematical  a character  as  to  justify  serious  dis- 
quietude respecting  the  consequences  which  may 
thence  result. 

Would  notsuch  a state  of  things  justify  the  most 
fata]  forebodings? 

Every  Spaniard,  who  knows  the  real  state  of  his 
country,  ought  to  feel,  that,  in  order  to  burst  the 
fetters  which  now  bindthe  monarch  and  his  subjects, 
Spain  must  terminate  that  state  of  separation 
which  has  been  the  result  of  late  events.  The  re- 
lations  of  confidence  and  sincerity  must  be  re-es- 
tablished between  her  and  the  other  governments; 
relations  which,  by  guaranteeing,  on  the  one  hand, 
her  firm  intention  to  associate  herself  in  the  com- 
mon cause  of  the  European  monarchs,  may,  on  the 
othdr  hand,  furnish  the  means  of  estimating  her 
real  Will,  and  of  rejecting  every  thing  calculated 
to  pervert  and  restrain  it.  But  to  attain  this  end, 
it  is  especially  indispensable  that  her  king  should 
be  free,  not  only  as  regards  that  personal  liberty 
which  every  individual  may  claim  under  the  reign 
of  the  laws,  but  that  liberty  which  a sovereign 
ought  to  enjoy  in  order  to  discharge  his  high  voca- 
tion. The  king  of  Spain  will  be  free  from  the  mo- 
ment that  he  shall  have  the  povyer  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  evils  which  afflict  his  subjects,  of  restor- 
ing* order  and  peace  in  his  kingdom,  of  surround- 
ing himself  with  men  equally  worthy  of  his  confi- 
dence by  their  principles  and  talents,  and,  finally, 
of  substituting  for  a regime,  acknowledged  to  be 
impracticable,  even  by  those  whom  egotism,  or 
pride  still  attaches  toil,  an  order  of  things  in  which 
the  rights  of  the  monarch  shall  be  happily  blended 
with  the  real  interest  and  legitimate  views  of  all 
classes  of  the  nation.  When  this  moment  shall  ar- 
rive, Spain,  wearied  by  long  sufferings,  may  flatter 
herself  with  re-entering  into  full  possession  of  the 
advantages  which  Heaven  has  allotted  her,  and 
which  the  noble  character  of  her  inhabitants  in- 
sures to  her;  then  will  she  be  restored  to  those  re- 
lations which  unite  her  to  ali  the  European  pow- 
ers; and  his  imperial  majesty  will  congratulate  him  - 
self upon  having  nothing  left  to  offer  her  but  the 
wishes  which  he  entertains  for  her  properity,  and 
all  the  good  services  which  he  may  have  it  in  his 
power  to  render  to  an  ancient  friend  and  ally. 

You  will,  M.  the  Count,  make  of  this  despatch  a 
use  the  most  appropriate  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  you  may  find  yourself  on  receiving  it.  You 
are  authorized  to  read  it  to  the  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  as  well  as  to  give  him  a copy,  should  he 
ask  it. 

Despatch  from  M.  the  count  de  Bumstajf  to  the  Pri/s- 

sian  choree  de  affaires  at  Madrid , dated  Verona , 
jYov.  22,  1822. 

Sin— Among  the  objects  which  fix  the  attention 
and  demand  the  anxious  solicitude  of  the  sove- 
reigns and  cabinets  assembled  at  Verona,  the  situa- 
tion of  Spain,  and  its  relations  with  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope, have  occupied  the  first  place. 

You  know  the  interest  which  the  king,  our  au- 
gust master,  has  never  ceased  to  take  in  his  catho- 
lic majesty,  and  in  the  Spanish  nation. 

This  nation,  so  distinguished  by  the  loyalty  and 
energy  of  its  character,  illustrious  from  so  many 
ages  of  glory,  and  virtue,  and  always  so  celebrated 
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for  the  noble  devotion  and  heroic  persevereance 
which  made  it  triumph  over  the  ambitious  and  des- 
potic designs  of  the  usuper  of  the  French  throne, 
possesses  claims  too  venerable  and  too  solid  to  the 
interest  and  regard  of  all  Europe,  to  permit  that 
its  sovereigns  can  view  with  indifference  the  mise- 
ries that  actually  oppress  it,  and  those  with  which 
it  is  menaced. 

An  event  the  most  deplm-able  has  subverted  the 
ancient  basis  of  the  Spanish  monarchy;  compromised 
the  character  of  the  nation,  and  attacked  and  poi- 
soned public  prosperity  in  its  very  sources. 

A revolution,  which  sprung  from  military  revolt, 
has  suddenly  broken  all  the  bonds  of  duty,  over- 
thrown all  legitimate  order,  and  dissolved  the  ele- 
ments of  the  social  edifice,  which  cannot  fall  with- 
out covering  the  whole  country  with  its  rains. 

It  was  thought  possible  to  replace  this  edifice, 
by  extdrting  from  a sovereign,  already  despoiled  of 
all  real  authority  and  of  all  free  will,  the  re-estab- 
fishment  of*  the  constitution  of  the  cortes  of  the 
year  1812,  which,  confounding  all  elements  and  all 
power,  and  assuming1  only  the  single  principle  of  a 
permanent  and  legal  opposition  against  the  go- 
vernment, necessarily  destroyed  that  central  and 
tutelary  authority  which  constitutes  the  essence  of 
the  monarchical  system. 

The  consequences  have  fully  made  known  to 
the  Spanish  nation  what  are  the  fruits  of  so  fatal  an 
error. 

The  revolution,  that  is  to  say,  the  letting  loose 
of  every  passion  against  the  ancient  order  of 
things,  far  from  being  stopped,  checked  or  modified, 
has  developed  itself  in  a manner  at  once  rapid  and 
terrifying.  The  government,  powerless  and  para- 
lysed, had  no  longer  the  means  of  either  doing 
good  or  preventing  evil.  All  its  powers  were  found 
concentrated,  accumulated  and  confounded,  in  one 
single  assembly;  this  assembly  presented  only  a 
conflict  of  opinions  and  views,  of  interests  and  of 
passions*  in  the  midst  of  which  propositions  and  re- 
solutions, of  the  most  heterogeneous  kind,  were 
constantly  produced,  resisted  or  neutralized.  'The 
ascendency  of  the  fatal  doctrines  of  a disorganizing 
philosophy,  could  not  but  augment  the  general  de- 
lusion, until  at  last,  as  might  naturally  be  expected, 
every  notion  of  sound  policy  was  abandoned  for 
vain  theories,  and  every  sentiment  of  justice  and 
moderation  sacrificed  to  the  dreams  of  fallacious  li- 
berty. From  that  moment  institutions,  established 
under  the  pretence  of  offering  securities  against 
the  abuse  of  authority,  became  merely  the  instru- 
ments of  injustice  and  violence,  and  the  means  of 
covering  this  tyrannical  system  with  an  appearance 
of  legality. 

Without  the  slightest  hesitation,  the  most  vene- 
rable and  sacred  rights  were  abolished;  lawful  pro- 
perty was  violated,  and  the  church  was  stripped  of 
its  dignity,  its  prerogatives,  and  its  possessions. — 
Ttmay  be  thought  that  a despotic  power,  exercised 
by  a faction  only  to  the  injury  of  the  country,  would 
soon  have  fallen  to  pieces,  if  delusive  declamations 
from  the  tribune,  ferocious  outcries  from  the  clubs, 
and  the  licentiousness  of  the  press,  had  not  kept 
down  public  opinion,  and  stifled  the  voice  of  that 
sound  and  reasonable  part  of  the  Spanish  nation, 
which  Europe  was  well  aware,  formed  an  immense 
majority.  But  the  measure  of  injustice  was  filled, 
and  the  patience  of  faithful  Spaniards  appeared  at 
length  to  be  exhausted.  On  all  sides  discontents 
burst  forth,  and  whole  provinces  became  the  prey 
of  civil  war. 

In  the  midst  of  this  dreadful  agitation,  the  sove- 
reign of  the  country  wag  seen  reduced  to  an  abso- 


lutely powerless  state,  deprived  of  all  liberty  of  ac’ 
tion,  and  of  will,  a prisoner  in  his  capital,  separated 
from  all  his  faithful  servants,  who  still  remained  at- 
tached to  him,  loaded  with  insults  and  contumely, 
and  exposed,  from  day  to  day,  to  attempts,  which, 
if  the  faction  did  not  provoke  them,  at  least  they 
had  retained  no  means  of  preventing. 

You,  sir,  who  have  witnessed  the  origin,  the  pro- 
gress and  the  consequences  of  the  revolution  of  the 
year  1820,  can  testify,  that  there  is  nothing  exag 
gerated  in  the  picture  of  it  which  I have  thus  rapid- 
ly traced.  Things  have  now  reached  that  crisis, 
that  the  sovereigns,  assembled  at  Verona,  at  length 
feel  themselves  compelled  to  inquire  what  are  now  , 
and  what  will  hereafter  be,  the  nature  of  their  rev 
lations  with  Spain. 

It  might  have  been  hoped,  that  the  dreadful 
calamity,  with  which  Spain  was  attacked,  would 
have  experienced  crises  of  a nature  calculated  to 
bring  back  that  ancient  monarchy  to  any  order  of 
things  compatible  with  its  own  welfare,  and  with 
relations  of  friendship  and  confidence  between 
itself  and  the  other  states  of  Europe.  But  this  hope 
has  been  hitherto  frustrated.  The  moral  state  olt 
Spain  is,  at  the  present  moment,  such,  that  her  re- 
lations with  foreign  powers  must  necessarily  be 
doubtful  and  uncertain.  Doctrines,  subversive  of 
all  social  order,  are  openly  preached  and  protect- 
ed. Insults,  directed  against  the  principal  sove- 
reigns of  Europe,  fill  with  impunity  the  public 
journals.  The  revolutionists  of  Spain  disperse 
their  emissaries,  in  order  to  associate  with  them- 
selves, in  their  pernicious  labors,  whatever  conspi* 
rators  may  be  found  in  foreign  countries  against 
public  order  and  legitimate  authority. 

The  inevitable  effect  of  so  many  disorders  has 
particularly  manifested  itself  in  the  change  of  reku 
tions  between  Spain  and  France.  The  irritation 
which  has  resulted  is  of  a nature  calculated  to  cre- 
ate the  most  just  apprehensions  as  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  peace  between  the  two  countries.  This 
circumstance  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  determine 
the  assembled  sovereigns  to  break  silence  upon  a 
state  of  things  which  every  day  threatens  to  com- 
promise the  tranquility  of  Europe. 

Is  the  Spanish  government  willing,  or  is  it  able, 
to  apply  a remedy  to  evils  so  palpable  and  so  noto- 
rious? Will  it,  and  can  it,  prevent  or  repress  the 
hostile  consequences  and  the  insulting  provocations 
which  arise,  with  regard  to  foreign  governments, 
from  the  position  in  which  the  revolution  has  placed 
it,  and  from  the  system  which  it  has  established? 

We  conceive  that  nothing  can  be  more  contrary 
to  the  intentions  of  his  most  catholic  majesty,  than 
to  see  himself  placed  in  a situation  so  extremely 
painful  with  respect  to  foreign  sovereigns;  but  it  is 
precisely,  because  this  monarch,  who  is  the  only 
authentic  and  legitimate  organ  of  communication 
between  Spain  and  the  other  powers  of  Europe, 
finds  himself  deprived  of  his  liberty  and  restrained 
in  his  will,  that  those  powers  consider  their  rela- 
tions with  Spain  to  be  compromised  and  deranged. 

It  is  not  for  foreign  courts  to  judge  what  institu- 
tions would  harmonise  best  with  the  character,  the 
manners,  and  tly?  real  wants  of  the  Spanish  nation,* 
but  it  does  indubitably  belong  to  them  to  judge  oi 
the  consequences  which  experiments  of  this  kind 
produce  with  regird  to  themselves,  and  to  regulate 
by  those  consequences  their  future  determinations 
and  their  future  positions  with  regard  to  Spain.— 
Now,  the  king,  our  master,  is  of  opinion,  that,  in 
order  to  preserve  and  re-establish  on  solid  founda- 
tion his  relations  with  foreign  powers,  the  Spanish 
government  carrot  do  less  than  give  to  these  last 
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unequivocal  proofs  of  the  liberty  of  his  catholic 
majesty,  and  an  adequate  guarantee  of  its  ability 
to  remove  the  causes  of  our  regret,  and  of  our  too 
just  inquietude  respecting  it. 

The  king  orders  you,  sir,  not  to  conceal  this  opi- 
nion from  the  Spanish  minister,  to  read  to  him  tins 
despatch,  to  leave  a copy  of  it  in  his  hands,  and  to 
request  him  to  explain  himself  frankly  and  clearly 
upon  the  points  to  which  it  refers. 

Note  of  the  Austrian  minister  at  Madrid. 

The  allied  sovereigns,  assembled  at  Verona,  have 
been  of  opinion  that  they  could  no  longer  remain 
silent  on  the  misfortunes  and  disorders  which  deso- 
late Spain.  Their  duty  and  their  conscience  oblige 
them  to  speak,  and  the  undersigned,  charge  d’ af 
faires  for  Austria,  has  bad  the  honor  of  snaking 
known  to  colonel  San  Miguel,  secretary  of  state  for 
foreign  affairs  to  his  catholic  majesty,  the  sentiments 
and  wishes  of  the  emperor. 

The  reply  which  his  excellency  gave  to  this  ver- 
bal communication  proves  that  the  intentions  of  his 
majesty  have  been  mis-interpreted,  and  his  offers 
undervalued.  The  undersigned  will  not  descend 
to  the  point  of  refuting  the  calumnious  insinuations 
by  which  it  has  been  endeavored  to  distort  his  real 
meaning.  Very  soon  Spain  and  all  Europe  will  be 
enabled  to  judge  of  this.  But  the  court  of  Austria  is 
of  opinion  that  its  disapproval  of  the  causes  of  the 
evils  which  oppress  a noble  and  generous  nation, 
for  which  it  professes  so  much  esteem,  and  for 
which  it  feels  so  much  interest,  would  not  be  suffi- 
ciently declared  if  it  continued  to  maintain  diplo- 
matic. relations  with  the  Spanish  government.  In 
execution  of  his  orders,  the  undersigned,  therefore, 
informs  the  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs 
that  his  mission  is  terminated,  and  requests  that  his 
excellency  will  have  the  goodness  to  forward  to 
him  his  passports. 

On  this  occasion  the  undersigned  has  the  honor 
to  offer  to  his  excellency  the  homage  of  his  high 
consideration. 

[Signed]  Count  Brunettx. 

Madrid , Jan.  10. 

Answer. 

I have  received  the  note  which  your  excellency 
was  pleased  to  remit  to  me,  dated  yesterday,  the 
10th,  and  having  now  only  to  say  that  the  govern, 
ment  of  his  catholic  majesty  is  indifferent  whether 
it  maintains  relations  or  not  with  the  court  of  Vien- 
enna,  I send  you,  by  royal  order,  the  passports  which 
you  have  required.  I am,  &c. 

Evarxsto  Saw  Miguel. 

Madtid Jan.  11. 

Note  of  the  Prussian  minister  at  Madrid. 

The  observations  which  the  undersigned,  charge 
d*  affaires  of  his  majesty  the  king  of  Prussia,  had  the 
honor  to  submit,  on  the  6th  current,  to  his  excellen- 
cy senor  col.  San  Miguel,  secretary  of  state  to  his 
most  catholic  majesty,  having  been  replied  to  in  a 
manner  far  from  conformable  to  the  wishes  of  his 
court,  finds  himself  under  the  necessity  of  execut- 
ing a very  peremptory  order  of  the  king,  his  master, 
by  declaring  to  the  Spanish  minister  that  his  Prus- 
sian majesty  can  no  longer  maintain  with  Spain  re- 
lations which,  in  the  present  circumstances,  would 
be  as  little  conformable  to  their  object,  as  to  the  sen- 
timents of  friendship  and  interest  which  the  king  has 
invariably  manifested  towards  his  catholic  majesty. 

In  obeying  this  order,  the  undersigned  has  also 
to  make  his  assurances,  that  the  king,  his  august 
sovereign,,  will  never  cease  to  put  up  the  most  sin 
cere  prayers  for  the  happiness  of  a nation  which  his 


majesty,  with  the  deepest  sorrow,  perceives  to  be 
in  the  road  to  ruin,  and  plunged  in  ail  the  horrors  off 
anarchy  and  civil  war. 

I have  the  honor  to  request  your  excellency 
will  be  pleased  to  transmit  me  the  passports  neces- 
sary for  my  leaving  Spain;  and  I renew  the  assu- 
rances oF  my  high  consideration. 

Answer. 

I have  received  the  note  which  your  excellency 
transmitted  to  me  under  date  of  the  10th;  and,  con- 
tenting myself  with  stating  in  reply,  that  the  wish- 
es of  the  government  of  his  most  catholic  majesty 
for  the  happiness  of  the  Prussian  states  are  not  less 
ardent  than  those  manifested  by  his  majesty,  the 
king  of  Prussia,  towards  Spain,  I transmit  to  your 
excellency,  by  royal  order,  the  passports  for  which 
you  have  applied. 

(Dated  at  the  palace,  Jan.  11,  1823,  and  signed 
with  the  usual  formalities). 

Evaristo  Saw  Miguel. 

(Xj=We  have  already  given  the  note  of  the  Rus- 
sian minister  and  the  reply  to  it. 

Madrid , Jan.  13.  The  following  is  a complete 
and  accurate  translation  of  the  address  presented 
by  the  cortes  to  the  king  of  Spain  on  the  notes 
of  the  allied  powers,  Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia: 

“Sire— The  extraordinary  cortes  on  hearing  the 
notes  of  the  cabinets  of  Paris,  Vienna,  Berlin  and 
Petersburgh,  which  your  majesty  ordered  to  be 
communicated  by  your  ministers  to  them,  have  una- 
nimously resolved  to  direct  their  voice  towards  the 
august  throne  of  your  majesty,  in  an  expression  of 
the  feelings  by  which  they  are  animated.  The  cor- 
tes would  fail  in  their  first  duty  —they  would  inade- 
quately express  the  wishes  of  the  people  whom 
they  represent— if  they  did  not  declare  their  sur- 
prize and  indignation  which  they  felt  at  the  strange 
doctrines,  the  manifest  falsehoods,  the  calumnious 
imputations,  which  these  documents  contain,  parti- 
cularly the  three  latter,  as  vicious  in  their  sub- 
stances; as  contrary  in  their  form  to  the  principles 
established  among  civilized  nations;  monstrously  in- 
sulting to  the  Spanish  nation,  to  its  most  distin- 
guished children,  to  its  cortes,  to  its  government, 
and  even  to  the  throne  of  your  majesty,  which,  sup- 
ported by  the  constitution,  does  not  suffer  less  than 
it  from  the  attacks  directed  against  it— in  fine,  to> 
your  sacred  person,  whose  good  faith  and  whose 
love  for  your  people  they  endeavor,  by  an  impious 
temerity,  to  call  into  question.  The  cortes,  sire* 
have  heard,  with  singular  satisfaction,  the  frank, 
honorable  and  energetic  answer  which  your  minis- 
ter has  made  to  these  notes,  and  which  you  have 
communicated  to  the  cortes.  They  cannot  but 
approve  of  the  noble  disdain  with  which  your  go- 
vernment, without  descending  to  refute  assertions 
notoriously  false,  and  which,  had  they  been  other- 
wise, they  had  no  right  to  prefer  against  it,  confined 
itself  to  a statement  of  the  principles  which  direct 
it— principles  which  the  legislative  body  loudly 
proclaims,  which  all  Spaniards  repeat,  and  which 
they  will  support  with  the  constancy  of  a people 
faithful  to  their  promises,  and  which  nothing  can 
shake  while  they  defend  their  honor  and  indepen- 
dence. It  does  not  belong  to  the  cortes  to  inquire 
into  the  real  motives  of  the  conduct  observed  to- 
wards Spain  by  the  cabinets  of  Paris,  Vienna,  Berlin 
and  Petersburgh,  any  more  than  to  anticipate  the 
results  of  the  answers  returned  by  the  government 
of  your  majesty;  but,  whatever  may  be  these  mo- 
tives and  results,  the  road  which  the  legislative 
body  must  follow,  is  marked  out  for  them  by  the 
constitution  itself— by  the  avowed  and  unanimous 
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opinion  of  their  constituents,  and  by  the  sentiment 
of  national  honor  which,  being  felt  so  strongly  by 
all  Spaniards,  must  more  particularly  animate  the 
assembly  of  their  representatives.  The  cortes,  in 
a crisis  so  memorable,  are  called  upon  to  exert 
themselves,  and  are,  in  tact,  exerting  themselves,  to 
draw  closer  the  ties  which  unite  them  to  the  royal 
power,  and  to  proclaim,  as  they  do  now  proclaim 
afresh,  in  the  face  of  the  nation,  of  the'  world,  and 
of  posterity,  their  determined  resolution  to  sustain 
the  glory  and  the  independence  ot  the  throne  ot 
your  majesty,  and  of  your  constitutional  authority, 
the  sovereignty  and  the  rights  of  the  heroic  nation 
which  they  represent,  and  the  constitution  by  which 
they  exist.  The  cortes  are  bound  to  assure  your 
majesty,  and  they  do  assure  your  majesy,  that,  to 
attain  so  sacred  an  object,  they  are  ready  to  de- 
cree  every  species  of  sacrifice,  certain  that  the 
Spanish  people  will  bear  them  with  joy— with  en 
thusiasm;  and  that  they  will  resign  themselves 
to  all  possible  evils,  rather  than  enter  into  terms 
with  those  who  would  pretend  to  taint  their  ho- 
nor or  to  attack  their  liberties.  Such  is  the  de- 
claration of  the  cortes;  and  they  hope  that  the  na- ; 
tional  power,  thus  fortified  by  the  union  which  ex  ' 
ists  between  the  throne,  the  cortes,  and  the  people, 
will  be  sufficient  to  impose  respect  on  the  enemies 
of  Spanish  independence  and  liberty— to  secure, 
perhaps,  peace,  and  certainly  the  glory  of  the  na- 
tion to  consolidate  its  future  welfare  under  the 
empire  of  the  constitution  which  promises  to  our 
country  the  most  flattering  destinies.” 

The  Laudaburian  Club. 

There  is  a powerful  political  club  at  Madrid,  cal 
led  the  Laudaburian,  which  seems  to  have  a power- 
ful operation  of  public  opinion-  At  one  of  the  late 
meetings,  citizen  Floran  thus  addressed  the  assem* 
bly: 

“Citizens’  The  rumor,  which  I shall  never  be- 
lieve—the  rumor  that  France  has  resolved  to  make 
war  cn  us,  is  the  subject  of  every  conversation.-— 
France,  divided  by  numberlessparties,  none  of  which 
is  disposed  to  support  a throne  that  has  blasted  the 
glories  of  so  many  years;  France,  which  has  not  for 
gotten  its  triumphs  and  its  misfortunes;  this  France 
it  is  which  we  hear  has  determined  to  declare  war 
against  us. — [/  am  glad  of  it,  exclamed  a voice  from 
the  crowd,  and  the  words  were  applauded  with 
singular  enthusiasm.  They  were  often  repeated, 
and  applauded  afterwards  during  the  evening.] 
My  soul  overflows  with  joy  when  I witness  this  noble 
enthusiasm  of  the  people  of  Madrid;  thus  the  Span- 
iards  replied  to  the  accents  of  tfie  sons  of  Padilla— 
thus  they  reply  to  tiiose  of  the  conquerors  of  Napo 
leon.  Your  voices  answer,  in  a manner  worthy  of 
you,  to  those  rumors,  propogated,  by  the  very  men 
who  are  about  to  be  buried  in  the  ruins  which  they 
are  endeavoring  to  prepare  for  us. 

“Citizens!  war  is  inevitable,  and  if  France  does 
not  declare  it,  we  shall! — (~ Shouts  of  Applause J.-— 
Base  wretches!  souls  of  women  under  the  garb  of 
men!  Hide  your  hearts  for  shame!— Preach  no  more 
about  the  transaction:  the  answer  of  the  Spanish 
peopie  proclaims  to  that  France,  that  millions  of 
men  are  determined  to  sustain  their  liberties;  and  if 
Europe  should  come  and  take  part  in  the  struggle, 
it  would  only  be  the  shout  of  union  amongst  all  the 
peopie,  and  then  those  monsters  would  see  them- 
selves hurled  from  the  seats  of  power  which  they 
so  unworthily  occupy,  into  the  abyss  which  they 
deserve.  The  Spaniards,  ever  brave,  will  not  be 
checked  in  their  career  by  your  threats.  Remem- 
ber the  year  11.  You  will  see  old  men  expire 


cheerfully  in  the  combat;  while  the  young  men  are 
preparing  to  avenge  them— you  will  see  women 
resist  the  efforts, of  the  barbarous  invaders.  Let 
France,  then,  come  on— let  the  whole  world  come 
on— you  will  see  them  fly  back  in  terror!  If  the 
thrones  involve  themselves  in  this  mad,  and  unjust 
war,  they  may  hear  the  first  cannon,  but  the  authors 
of  the  invasion  never  shall  hear  the  last  one.” 

He  was  followed  by  the  citizen  Morales , who 
spoke  in  the  following  terms: 

“My  heart  beats  with  joy  when  I observe  the 
enthusiasm  of  this  heroic  people.  Let  the  misera- 
ble agents  of  that  unjust  government  run  and  tell 
their  friends  that  tHe  rumors  of  war  have  excited 
only  satisfaction  among  the  Spaniards,  who  never 
will  be  conquered.  Would  to  God  that  this  war 
should  be  declared!  All  France  is  our  fr'rend  and 
ally,  and  wishes  for  nothing  more  anxiously  than  to 
come  to  the  banks  of  the  Manzanares,  (the  river 
that  runs  near  Madrid),  to  assist  us.  Our  stupid 
enemies  seem  not  to  have  yet  discovered  that  this 
war  will  cause  the  ruin  of  many  thrones. 

“It  appears  that  the  French  government  have 
forgotten  the  unburied  bones  of  Frenchmen  which 
cover  our  plains;  that  they  have  forgotten  the.  fierce- 
ness of  the  Spanish  lions:  let  them  come  to  us 
again,  and  they  shall  receive  fresh  proofs  of  our 
courage—  f Applause J.— If  this  war  shall  be  verified* 
we,  after  having.secured  our  rear,  shall  say  to  the 
French  soldiers,  *What  is  your  object?  13  it  to  ag- 
grandize the  tyrant  who  oppresses  you,  or  to  forms 
a grand  confederation  of  the  south?  If  the  first, 
tremble!  Do  you  not  know  us?  From  the  Pyre- 
nees to  Cadiz,  the  trench  is  open  which  will  serve 
for  your  sepulchres— (f  Applauses  J.  But  if  you  wish 
to  be  free— if  you  wish  to  gain  that  happiness  of 
which  despotism  has  deprived  you — unite  your- 
selves to  us!  let  us  rush  forward  together,  and  we 
shall  not  leave  a white  cockade  in  the  world! 

“Then,  citizens!  the  whole  human  race  will  hope 
for  their  freedom  from  our  united  arms.  The  brave, 
the  enlightened  of  all  nations,  will  call  us  their 
brothers;  and  if  we  full,  at  the  very  moment  of  ex- 
piring, we  shall  boldly  look  in  the  face  of  our  ene- 
mies, andtellthem — ‘Base  slaves!  still  there  are  men 
who  will  avenge  us!” 

The  chief  object  of  citizen  Poei,  in  ascending  the 
tribune,  was  to  recommend  the  people  to  revive  the 
song  called  “Tragala”  (or  swallow  it),  which  was 
prohibited  in  Madrid  during  the  late  ministry.— 
This  recommendation  had  such  an  effect  that,  be- 
fore he  came  down  from  the  tribune,  the  assembly 
joined  him  in  singing  the  song. 

(£j*The  foregoing  papers  added  to  the  preceding^ 
accounts,  appear  to  us  amply  sufficient  to  shew  the 
state  of  Spain  and  her  enemies — and,  indeed,  em- 
brace many  things  of  importance  that  had  happen- 
ed at  the  date  of  our  last  advices. 

The  queen  of  Portugal. 

The  following  is  the  letter  of  her  majesty,  the 
queen  of  Portugal,  to  her  august  spouse,  relative 
to  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  constitution  of  the 
cortes: — 

“Sire— I received  last  night,  through  the  hands 
of  one  of  your  ministers,  the  order  to  quit  your 
states.  So  then  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  sending 
me  into  exile,  that  you  induced  me  to  descend  from 
the  throne  to  which  you  raised  me!  I pardon  and 
I compassionate  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 
All  my  contempt,  all  my  hatred,  shall  be  reserved 
for  those  by-  whom  you  are  beset  and  deceived. 
In  exile  I shall  be  more  free  than  you  in  your  pala 
I carry  with  me  liberty.  My  heart  is  not  enslave 
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It  has  never  crouched  upon  those  rebellious  sub- 
jects who  have  dared  to  impose  laws  upon  you; 
and  you  wished  to  force  upon  me  an  oath  which 
my  conscience  rejected.  I yielded  not  to  their  me- 
naces; I obeyed  a voice  from  Heaven,  which  an- 
nounced to  me  that,  if  the  period  of  greatness  was 
passed,  that  of  glory  was  commencing;  for  the 
world  would  say,  ‘The  queen  has  presei’ved  unsul- 
lied the  majesty  of  the  diadem— she  has  not  consent- 
ed that  its  splendor  should  be  damned;  and,  whilst 
monarchs,  fhommes  couronnes J,  who  hold  the  scep- 
tre and  the  sword,  succumbed,  she  remained  unsub- 
dued, and  without  reproach/ 

“As  your  obedient  wife,  I shall  obey  you,  sire, 
but  I shall  obey  you  alone.  To  you  alone  will  I say, 
that  my  illness  and  the  rigors  of  the  season  at  this 
moment  render  my  departure  impossible.  They 
have  not  yet  required  of  you  to  order  my  being  put 
to  death.  I shall  soon  depart;  but  to  find  a place 
of  repose,  whither  shall  1 direct  my  steps?  The 
country  of  my  birth,  as  well  as  yours,  is  a prey  to 
the  spirit  of  revolution.  My  brother,  like  yourself, 
is  a crowned  captive!  And  it  is  to  no  purpose  that 
his  youthfuLqueen  asks  permission  to  mingle  her 
tears  with  mine  in  pious  seclusion!  You  will  not 
refuse  permission  to  my  children  to  accompany  me. 
Among  the  laws  you  have  imposed,  there  is  not 
one  which  tears  children  from  their  mothers;  and 
though  my  right,  as  a queen,  may  be  despised,  those 
of  a mother,  perhaps,  will  be  respected. 

“At  the  approach  of  spring  I shall  quit  these 
states,  the  land  in  which  1 reigned  and  in  which  I 
have  done  some  good.  I will  go  to  share  the  dan- 
gers of  my  brother,  and  I shall  say  to  him— -“they 
could  not  force  me  to  yield!”  I am  exiled,  but  my 
conscience  is  pure,  for  I am  mindful  of  the  blood 
that  flows  in  my  veins.  Adieu,  sire;  Heave  you, 
old  and  infirm,  on  a tottering  throne.  In  leaving 
you,  my  grief  is  extreme.  Your  son  is  not  with 
you,  and  the  evil  disposed  keep  you  from  him  more 
studiously  than  they  do  even  mothers.  May  he 
who  reigns  over  kings  watch  over  you  and  con- 
found your  enemies!  Wherever  that  wife,  whom 
you  exile,  may  be,  she  shall  pray  for  your  majesty, 
she  shall  beg-  of  God  to  grant  you  long  life,  and 
finally  to  bestow  upon  that  country,  whence  I am 
exiled,  peace  and  prosperity.  The  Queen.” 


Proclamation  of  Morales. 

We  have  already  published  the  protest  of  captain 
Spence,  of  the  United  States  navy,  against  the 
sanguinary  doctrines  laid  down  by  the  royal  ge- 
neral Morales;  and  now  give  the  address  of  ninety- 
five  foreigners,  dated  at  Bagota,  Nov.  22*  1822, 
to  the  president  of  the  republic  of  Colombia. 

TO  SIMON  BOLIVAR  PRESIDENT  OF  COLOMBIA. 

« Excellent  sir — We,  the  undersigned  foreigners, 
Colombians  by  adoption,  and  residents  in  this  city, 
approach  your  excellency  with  the  most  profound 
respect,  to  express  to  you  our  unalterable  determi- 
nation to  espouse  the  just  cause  of  Colombia. 

“During  our  long  residence  in  this  country,  we 
have  had  frequent  opportunities  of  knowing  the 
means  and  resources  at  the  disposal  of  the  govern- 
ment; and  we  are  well  convinced,  that,  if  they  have 
failed  to  supply  the  objects  for  which  they  were 
designed,  it  should  be  attributed  to  circumstances 
inseparable  to  a growing  state,  and  which  human 
power  could  neither  forsee  nor  remedy.  We,  there- 
fore, solemnly  declare  our  firm  confidence  in  the 
good  faith  and  honor  of  the  government,  and  are 
ready  to  sacrifice  tmr  lives  and  property  for  its 
maintenance. 


“We  have  seen,  with  the  greatest  surprise,  the 
decree  of  general  Morales,  of  the  15th  of  Septem- 
ber last,  published  at  Maracaibo,  in  which  he  con- 
demns us  to  death,  or  to  work  on  the  public  roads, 
and  a confiscation  of  property  ! Can  he,  or  any  one 
else,  for  a moment,  presume  that  we, who  have  been 
found,  in  times  of  distress,  in  days  of  uncertainty,  of 
horror  and  calamity,  taking  an  interest  in  the  eman- 
cipation of  these  beautiful  regions,  can  he,  we  re- 
peat, presume  that  now,  when  the  glorious  struggle 
is  drawing  to  a close,  we  can  be  intimidated  by  the 
ostentatious  and  insignificant  threats  of  a villain,  of  a 
blood-thirsty  impostor,  who  is  puffed  up  with  pride 
in  consequence  of  a casual  success?  No!  we  are 
identified  with  the  causes  of  Colombia,  and  declare 
to  your  excellency  and  the  whole  world  our  unalter- 
able resolution  to  acompany  her  in  prosperity  and  t® 
follow  her  in  adversity. 

“The  proclamation,  if  it  deserve  the  name,  of  the 
Spanish  chief,  should  excite  the  attention  of  every 
liberal  government;  and  whilst  we  would  resist  with 
valor,  and  behold,  with  a serene  contenar.ee,  his 
impotent  attempts,  we  would  at  the  same  time  sub- 
mit.his  proclamation  to  the  judgment  of  every  civi* 
lized  society.  The  career  of  this  chief  has  been  lor 
a length  of  time  distinguished  for  the  most  delibe- 
rate acts  of  cruelty,  and  for  atrocities  at  which  hu- 
man nature  shudders. 

“Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  other 
powers,  have  declared  the  commerce  with  this 
country  legal:  and  they  are  obliged  to  protect  it  on 
every  principle  of  justice,  sound  policy,  and  nation- 
al honor.  We  are  convinced  that  none  of  those  n ac- 
tions “will  recognize  the  paper  blockade,  nor  the 
principles,  proper  only  to  barbarous  nations,  which 
the  Spanish  chief  attempts  to  introduce  as  one  of 
the  common  laws  of  nations.  They  well  know  how 
to  respect  the  laws  of  this  powerful  republic,  at  the 
head  of  which  you  are  placed. 

“We  flatter  ourselves,  your  excellency,  that  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  tranquility  will  be 
restored  to  this  extensive  country,  and  when  the 
only  strife  of  Colmobians  will  be,  who  shall  excel 
in  contributing  to  the  felicity  and  prosperity  of  the 
republic.” 

The  editor  of  the  Caracas  Iris  adds  the  following 
remarks  to  the  above  address: 

“Behold  Spaniards,  the  effects  of  your  barbarity 
and  cruelty.  Continue  in  your  criminal  course.— 
Colombia  has  not  yet  attained  the  high  station  to 
which  your  iniquities  will  necessarily  elevate  her. 
The  greater  tyrants  you  are,  the  more  united  and 
active  will  we  be:  the  more  enemies  you  create,  the 
firmer  will  we  be  linked  together.  Despise  the  law 
of  nations,  and  then  cordiality  and  universal  interest 
will  anticipate  you  in  crowning  our  works  with  suc- 
cess, and  in  confounding  you  in  the  abyss  of  de- 
struction and  universal  execration.” 


Expedition  to  Porto  Rico. 

Copy  of  a letter  to  a member  of  congress. 

Curracoa,  Jan.  12,  1823- 
Dear  sir:  You  may  easily  suppose  th;  indignant 
concern  with  which  I lately  perused  the  sketch  of 
a debate  in  your  house,  on  Mr.  Coldcn’s  motion  for 
papers  relative  to  Decoxidray’s  bubble.  That  a man 
of  Mr.  Colden’s  respectability  should  stigmatize, 
as  pirates,  a handful  of  persons  who  would  show- 
no  mercy  to  pirates,  but  shed  their  blood  to  extir- 
pate them,  is  a proof  of  great  precipitancy  or  un- 
charitableness.  I presume  the  former— I presume 
he  was  surprised  by  various  fabrications  circulated 
industriously  by  characters  interested  in  maintain- 
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ing  the  present  corrupt  and  despotical  system  in 
the  West  Indies. 

Without  running  over  a long  narrative  of  De- 
coudray's  ifnoisy  nothing  ” I will  submit  a few  tacts 
and  reflections  to  your  candid  judgment;  not  doubt- 
ing your  readiness  to  use  your  influence  to  rectify 
the  errors  in  vogue  at  head  quarters. 

Decoudray  had  received  several  letters,  sent  by 
agents,  from  the  friends  cf  independence  in  Porto 
Rico , which  invited  him,  in  pressing  terms,  to  aid 
t hem  with  arms,  and  the  cadre  or  nucleus  of  a mi- 
litary organized  force.  Satisfied  of  these  facts, 
and  hearing  a high  character  of  this  man.,  as  to  mi- 
litary knowledge  and  capacity,  l naturally  conclud- 
ed that  a proper  person,  who  could  draw  up  a well 
digested  project  on  paper,  must  also  posssess  abili- 
ty to  give  it  effect.  His  political  principles  are  li- 
beral. In  a word,  I believed  that  he  had  practical 
talents,  as  prudence,  foresight  and  firmness.  Yet 
nothing  was  more  erroneous  than  my  conclusion. 
Of  all  these  qualities  he  is  completely  destitute. — 
Hence  I am  here.  But  why  should  public  scandal 
be  superadded  to  deception  and  failure?  Why 
should  the  congress  of  North  America  open  so 
greedy  an  ear  to  calumny,  or  forget  the  principles 
of  the  American  revolution? 

The  people  of  Porto  Rico  are  the  exclusive 
judges  of  their  own  greivances.  It  belongs  to 
them  to  decide  how  much  oppression  they  can  bear; 
what  prospect  of  melioration  they  have  under  the 
Spanish  government;  what  protection  or  abandon- 
ment is  probable;  and,  under  all  circumstances,  to 
adopt  measures  most  promotive  of  their  welfare. 
It  is  necessary  to  turn  to  Vattel,  or  other  publicists, 
for  a conformation  of  rights,  which  are  more  elo- 
quently maintained  in  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence? 

From  the  popular  movement  against  despotism, 
would  result  a civil  ivar  of  longer  or  shorter  dura- 
tion, according  to  the  union  or  division  cf  public 
opinion.  This  state  of  things  requires  a different 
rule  from  that  of  ordinary  wars  proclaimed  by  the 
national  government  or  sovereign  power,  who 
alone  have  the  right  to  declare  or  wage  them. — 
But,  in  exception  to  this,  I say  a civil  war  “mere- 
ly produces  in  the  nation  two  independent  parties, 
who  consider  each  orher  as  enemies,  and  ucknovo . 
ledge  no  common  judge.'*  (Vattel,  lib.  III.  cn.  18.) 

Now,  sir,  it  is  apparent  that  a civil  war  must  end 
before  the  sovereign  power  can  be  ascertained. 

It  is  equally  evident,  that,  during  the  contest, 
whoever  pleases  may  repair  from  adjoining  nations 
to  the  standard  of  either  party.  Where  all  possess 
the  right  of  emigration,  no  individual  can  compro- 
mit  the  government  he  transiently  left.  In  favqrof 
this  doctrine  we  have  common  and  almost  immemo 
ual  usage.  Gallant  officers  lately  flocked  to  the 
Greeks  from  Germany,  France  and  Italy;  yet,  all 
these  nations  and  their  provincial  states  remained 
at  peace  with  the  Porte.  Pulasky  and  Kosciusko 
did  not  involve  Poland,  (or  its  protectors ),  in  war 
with  England.  Baron  Steuben  did  not  bring  on  hos- 
tilities between  her  and  Prussia,  by  espousing,  like 
the  former,  the  cause  of  the  United  States.  Nor 
did  de  Kalb  and  LaFayette , kc.  who  volunteered,  in 
like  manner,  before  Fiance  took  sides  with  Ameri- 
ca, produce  either  remonstrance  or  war. 

Nor  would  forty  individuals,  sailing  conditionally 
from  the  United  States,  give  just  cause  of  reclama- 
tion to  Spain.  They  would  take  on  themselves  the 
hazard  of  warfare,  if  an  expedition  should  take 
place;  and,  if  no  expedition  happen,  their  charac- 
ter of  emigrants  is  not  changed.  Until  we  should 
arrive  at  St.  Thomas’s,  where  we  were  to  decide 


on  seceding  or  continuing  with  Decoudray,  there 
would  and  could  be  no  settled  contract.  Well,  De- 
coudray never  reaches  this  destination,  and  there  is 
no  bargain.  The  resolution,  suspended  on  a con- 
tingency, vanishes  when  that  possibility  disappears. 
Decoudray,  declining  to  go  thither,  we  were  actu- 
ally steering  for  La  Guayra,  when,  by  extraordinary 
stratagem,  we  were  lured  into  this  place. 

Instead,  then,  of  an  unauthorized  pursuit,  you 
perceive,  that,  if  Decoudray  had  had  address  and 
energy  sufficient  for  the  undertaking,  its  execu- 
tion would  have  been  perfectly  lawful.  None 
could  have  a pretext  of  denouncing  it  but  Spain. 
Since,  however,  there  was  nought  but  intention 
held  in  reserve,  it  is  impossible  to  extract  or  distil  a 
piratical  outfit  out  of  it,  by  any  process. 

It  is  useless  to  discuss  the  subject  of  equipment. 
Where  emigration  and  exportation  are  and  must 
remain  free,  the  elements  of  an  expedition  can  ever 
be  furnished  from  any  country.  The  unfortunate 
Mina  and  Carrera,  (not  to  name  Miranda),  took  from 
the  United  States  three  times  the  force  that  De- 
coudray did.  But  those  generous  patriots  were  too 
prudent  to  permit  proclamations  and  papers  to 
transpire;  whereas  Decoudray  had  no  caution,  and 
suffered  documents  Vo  remain  in  his  trank  which 
he  assured  me  were  sunk  in  the  sea.  This  flagrant 
folly  has  been  mistaken  for  crime. 

During  the  voyage  to  St.  Bartholomews,  he;  re- 
quested me  to  countersign  a circular  address,  (or 
appeal),  to  foreigners.  I refused;  saying,  that  as 
the  part  I had  agreed  to  act  would  be  merely  mi- 
litary, it  was  improper  and  ridiculous  to  put  down 
a fictitious  signaiure-SLnd  that,  too,  while  his  intended 
secretary,  (a  gentleman  from  New  York),  was  coin- 
ing out  in  another  vessel — the  schooner  Andrew* 
Jackson;  that  it  was  as  superfluous  as  dangerous  to 
fill  up  such  papers — superfluous,  if  he  failed,  and 
dangerous,  if  he  were  overhauled  by  a Spanish 
cruiser.  To  this,  Decoudray  answered,  that  he 
regarded  the  appeal  as  a private  paper,  and  not  a 
governmental  document;  that  the  signature  would 
be  but  a mere  form — and,  in  any  exigency,  he  would 
take  care  to  sink  all  papers  which  might  compro- 
mise our  safety,  at  sea  l foolishly  complied;  and  he, 
with  worse  than  folly,  disregarded  that  promise 
and  precaution,  with  every  other. 

This  is  the  circumstance  so  tortured,  and  made  to, 
appear  so  heinous ! By  my  contract  with  Decoudray 
l was  to  return  in  four  months , with  certain  pro- 
mised journals,  &c.  to  execute  my  proposed  work. 
That  time  he,  (blind  prophet)!  esteemed  sufficient 
to  finish  his  enterprize.  So  that,  if  I had  been 
ambitious,  as  1 was  not,  of  rivalling  Saiicho  in  his 
Barratarian  dignities,  1 could  not  have  had  time  to 
attain  them. 

The  independency  of  Porto  Rico  is,  therefore, 
reserved*  for  an  active,  brave,  sagacious  leader;  if 
she  is  not  doomed,  in  some  approaching  storm,  to 
be  blown  into  the  arms  of  Old  England — who  has 
charitably  relieved  Holland,  France,  and  Spain,  of 
the  trouble  of  governing  so  many  distant  colonies. 

Spain  is  at  this  moment  an  object  of  deep  inte- 
rest to  every  generous  friend  of  civil  liberty.  Con- 
tending for  the  freest  system  in  Europe,  I devoutly 
wish  her  complete  success:  nay,  1 would  fight  in 
her  ranks,  if  I could.  But  she  has  not  a hundred 
hands — she  cannot  battle  it  with  the  agents  of  the 
holy  alliance,  and  protect  cr  liberate  the  colonies 
at  one  and  at  the  same  time,  if  she  wished  it.  She 
cannot  support  law  or  restrain  piracy,^ genuine  pira- 
cy this! J in  Cuba.  England  • nd  the  United  States, 
equally  longing  for  it  possession,  are  driven  to  the 
necessity  of  sending  a naval  force  to  the  coasts  of 
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that  Island*  The  Porto-Piqueians,  observing  this 
condition  of  the  stepmother  country , began,  it  seems, 
to  consult  about  their  own  safety.  Who  dares  blame 
them?  If  they  had  selected  a fitter  leader,  I believe 
Mr.  Colden,  (for  whose  character  and  talents  I have 
a sincere  respect),  would  have  been  saved  the  task 
of  an  inquiry,  and  I have  been  spared  the  mortifi- 
cation of  exposing  misrepresentation. 

There  are  about  800  American  seamen  in  the 
Colombian  service,  besides  officers  and  vessels.  Of 
these,  fully  500  left  Neio  York  and  other  ports,  since 
Ducoudray  sailed  with  his  forty  officers.  Are  the 
latter  piratically,  and  the  former  only,  lawfully  en- 
gaged? This  is  a ease  pretty  much  in  point.  Even 
from  this  port,  50  or  60  sailors  were  lately  sent  out 
to  the  Colombian  squadron,  by  permission  of  those 
who  govern  Curracoa.  Strange;  but  true — money 
sanctifies,  or  success  consecrates,  every  thing!  Your 
obedient  servant,  B.  IRVINE. 

Q^/dt  is  stated,  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
that  Ducoudray,  Irvine  and  others,  have  had  their 
trial,  and  been  sentenced  to  thirty  years  imprison- 
ment! 


Laws  of  the  United  States. 

An  act  in  addition  to  the  act,  entitled  “an  act  for 

the  prompt  settlement  of  public  accounts,”  and 

for  the  punishment  of  the  crimes  of  perjury. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  congress 
assembled , That,  in  the  settlement  of  accounts  of 
persons  remaining  charged,  on  the  books  of  the 
third  auditor  of  the  treasury,  with  public  moneys, 
advanced  prior  to  the  first  day  of  July,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  fifteen,  the  proper  account- 
ing  officers  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  authorized  to 
admit,  to  the  credit  of  such  persons,  respectively, 
ihe  amount  of  any  expenditures  made  by  them, 
which  were,  at  the  time,  authorized  by  law,  or  re- 
gulations, notwithstanding  regular  vouchers  for  the 
same  may  not  be  produced,  if  the  impracticability 
of  producing  such  vouchers  shall  be  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  said  accounting  officers;  and  if 
the  evidence  exhibited,  in  lieu  thereof,  shall  be 
the  best  the  nature  of  the  several  cases  will  admit 
of,  and  such  as  will  be  received  in  courts  of  justice: 
Provided,  nevertheless,  That  the  credits  to  be  al- 
lowed, shall,  in  no  case,  exceed,  in  amount,  the 
sums  with  which  such  persons,  respectively,  shall 
be  charged  on  the  books  of  the  said  third  auditor. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That,  whenever, 
in  the  settlement  of  the  accounts  before  mention 
ed,  a difference  of  opinion  shall  arise  between  the 
accounting  officers,  as  to  the  extent  of  the  credits 
to  be  allowed  under,  or  by  virtue  of,  this  act,  such 
case  shall  be  referred  to  the  the  secretary  of  war, 
whose  decision  shall  be  conclusive.  And  it  is,  here- 
by, made  the  duty  of  the  said  secretary,  to  cause  to 
be  communicated  to  congress,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  each  session,  a statement  comprising  the 
names  of  the  persons  whose  accounts  shall  have 
been  settled  the  preceding  year,  agreeably  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  together  with  the  amount 
which  shall  have  been  passed  to  the  credit  of  each, 
under  the  several  heads  of  expenditure,  and  upon 
evidence  other  than  such  as  has  been  prescribe  by 
the  laws  and  regulations  existing  before  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any  per- 
son shall  swear,  or  affirm,  falsely,  touching  the  ex- 
penditure of  public  money,  or  in  support  of  any 


claim  against  the  United  States,  he  or  she  shall,  up- 
on conviction  thereof,  suffer  as  for  wilful  and  cor- 
rupt perjury.  March  1,  1823:  Approved. 

An  act  for  the  punishment  of  frauds  committed  on 
the  government  of  the  United  States. 
fBe  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house  of  represen < 
tatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  congress 
assembled.  That,  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  false- 
ly make,  alter,  forge  or  counterfeit;  or  cause  or  pro- 
cure to  be  falsely  made,  altered,  forgedor  counter- 
feited; or  willingly  aid  or  assist  in  the  false  making, 
altering,  forging  or  counterfeiting  any  deed,  pow- 
er of  attorney,  order,  certificate,  receipt,  or  other 
writing,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  or  receiving 
or  of  enabling  any  other  person  or  persons,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  obtain  or  receive,  from  the 
United  States,  or  any  of  their  officers  or  agents,  any 
sum  or  sums  of  money;  or  shall  utter,  or  publish  as 
true,  or  cause  to  be  uttered  or  published  as  true, 
any  such  false,  forged,  altered,  or  counterfeited 
deed,  power  of  attorney,  order,  certificate,  receipt, 
or  other  writing,  as  aforesaid,  with  intent  to  defraud 
the  United  States,  knowing  the  same  to  be  false, 
altered,  forged  or  counterfeited;  or  shall  transmit  to, 
or  present  at,  or  cause  or  procure  to  be  transmitted 
to,  or  presented  at,  any  office  or  officer  of  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States,  any  deed  .power 
of  attorney,  order,  certificate,  receipt,  or  other 
writing,  in  support  of,  or  in  relation  to,  any  account 
or  claim,  with  intent  to  defraud  the  United  States, 
knowing  the  same  to  be  false,  altered,  forged  or 
counterfeited,  every  such  person  shall  be  deemed 
and  adjudged  guilty  of  felony;  and  being  thereof 
duly  convicted,  shall  be  sentenced  to  be  imprison- 
ed, and  kept  at  hard  labor,  for  a period  not  less  than 
one  year,  nor  more  than  ten  years;  or  shall  be  im- 
prisoned, not  exceeding  five  years,  and  fined,  not 
exceeding  one  thousand  dollars. 

Sec,  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any  per- 
son or  persons  shall  knowingly  have  in  his,  her,  or 
their  possession,  any  false,  altered,  forged  or  coun- 
terfeited deed,  power  of  attorney,  order,  certifi- 
cate, receipt,  or  other  writing,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  any  person  or  persons,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  obtain  or  receive  from  the  United 
States,  or  any  of  its  officers  or  agents,  any  sum  or 
sums  of  money,  knowing  the  same  to  be  false,  al- 
tered, forged  or  counterfeited,  as  aforesaid,  with 
intent  to  defraud  the  U.  States,  every  such  person,, 
upon  being  thereof  duly  convicted,  shall  be  fined 
and  imprisoned  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  and  aggravation  of  the  of- 
fence: Provided,  nevertheless,  That  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  be  construed  to  deprive  the  courts 
of  the  several  states  of  jurisdiction,  under  the  laws 
thereof,  over  offences  declared  punishable  by  this 
law.  Washington , March  3,  1323:  Approved. 


CHRONICLE. 

Died,  at  Washington  city,  on  the  18th  inst.  Brock* 
hoist  Livingston,  esq.  of  New  York,  one  of  the  asso- 
ciate justices  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States. 

Jenver,  the  discoverer  of  vaccination,  lately  dieci 
in  England,  aged  74  years. 

Navy  board.  Captain  Charles  Morris  has  been 
appointed,  by  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  to  be  one  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  navy  board,  vice  captain  Por- 
ter, resigned. 


pnnrTED  by  wixbiam  owijew  hubs,  attbi  fbakkui  press,  wat*r*stmst  east  op  south-street. 
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(j^We  have  bestowed  much  extra  labor  to  con- 
dense and  publish  the  chief  things  of  general  inte 
rest  in  the  late  report  of  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  on  the  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
prepared  in  obedience  to  a permanent  law.  We 
shall  continue  the  publication  in  our  next,  so  as  to 
bring  the  whole  matter  together  when  the  volume 
is  bound;  and  take  some  merit  for  bringing  into  8 
or  10  pages  all  the  important  facts  exhibited  in  an 
octavo  pamphlet  of  165  pages. 

QTj’The  law  supplementary  to  the  act  to  regulate 
the  collection  of  duties,  he.  fills  several  of  our 
pages.  It  is  interesting  to  the  mercantile  commu- 
nity, and  will  be  often  referred  to.  There  is  one 
oversight,  we  presume,  in  this  law:  by  the  provi- 
sions of  the  5th  article,  all  charges,  except  insur- 
ance, come  into  the  cost  of  the  goods.  The  gene- 
ral charge  for  commission  on  purchases,  is,  we  be- 
lieve, 2^  per  cent. — so  that  a foreigner  sending  his 
own  goods  to  our  market,  will  pay  one  half  per 
cent,  less  duty  than  a citizen  of  the  United  States, 
the  average  rate  of  duty  being  about  twenty  per 
cent. 

(jj^The  news  from  Europe  has  had  a considera- 
ble effect  on  our  markets— a rise  in  the  price  of 
Sour  has  already  been  mentioned;  exchange  on 
. England  has  fallen  at  New  York  to  seven  per  cent; 
the  value  of  the  fast  sailing  Baltimore  vessels  has  ad- 
vanced, as  well  as  “every  thing  used  in  preparing 
the  means  of  death  on  a large  scale-’5  Stocks  of  all 
sorts  have  experienced  a considerable  depression 
— 99£  only  offered  for  the  United  States’  6 per 
cents  of  1812 — United  States  bank  shares  lOlf 

(£jTt  is  strongly  reported  that  the  present  secre 
tary  of  the  navy,  Smith  Thompson , will  be  appointed 
a judge  of  the  supreme  court  in  the  place  of  Mr. 
Livingston,  dec.  and  that  the  place  of  secretary  of 
the  navy  will  be  offered  to  Samuel  L.  Southard,  at 
.present  a senator  of  the  United  States  from  New* 

* Jersey. 

Four  row  answs.  A vessel  has  arrived  at  Boston 
frbth  France^  bringing  letters,  Ste.  from ' Havre,  of 
lU«  2nd  February.  They  announce  a rise  i;»  the 
price  of  cotton  of  three  cents  per  lb.  and  great 
speculation  in  the  article,  from  a full  assurance  of 
a war  with  Spain , with  whom  Great  Britain  would 
make  a common  cause — thirty  sous  had  been  refused 
for  Louisiana  cotton. 

The  dyke  of  Angouleme,  at  the  head  of  the 
"French  army  that  is  to  invade  Spain,  has  Victor, 
Marmont,  Oudinot  and  Lauriston  under  him — the 
first  as  major  general  of  the  army,  the  others  each 
commanding  different  divisions.  These  are  the 
chief  of  the  old  officers  named—  the  rest  are  of  the 
new  school  of  ‘legitimacy.’  It  is  stated  that  the 
duke  has  issued  a manifesto  setting  forth  that  the 
object  of  his  march  to  Spain  is  to  reinstate  Ferdi- 
nand on  the  throne . He  is  more  likely,  we  should 
think,  to  send  Ferdinand  to  the  scaffold. 

The  Spanish  ambassador  has  left  Parir-,  It  was 

bought  that  France  would  not  make  any  further 

nrmal  declaration  of  war  against  Spain. 

Yot.  XYIV 4. 


The  seats  of  the  liberates  were  mostly  unoccu- 
pied in  the  French  chambers.  A commission  had 
been  appointed  to  draft  an  answer  to  the  king’s 
speech.  The  guard  of  honor  (for  the  chambers), 
was  to  be  augmented. 

Advices  to  the  12th  or  14th  Feb.  are  hourly  ex- 
pected from  Europe,  and,  perhaps,  may  annaun^^ 
the  commencement  of  hostilities.  * 

Very  late  from  Bagotci.  The  bfthe  ‘Regis- 

ter’ has  letters  fromhi&fri^o^00^  Todd,  dated  ‘Ba- 
gota,  18th  J**r..*  The  congress  had  not  yet  formed, 
a quorum,  chiefly  because  the  members  fromf  Ca- 
raccas  and  Quito  had  not  arrived.  Favorable  ac- 
counts had,  however,  been  received  of  the  general 
state  of  the  republic,  and  it  was  understood  that  the 
people  of  Chdi  were  ubou'.  .o  supercede  their  rmn* 
tary  government  by  a constitutional  one.* — that  the 
Congress  of  Peru  was  expected  to  give  the  people 
a republican  form  of  government— The  accounts  of 
the  coronation  of  Iturbide  had  not  been  well  re- 
ceived at  Bagota. 

This  city  contains  30,000  inhabitants,  ‘with  the 
climate  of  [our]  October  and  the  verdure  of  July 
—the  temperature  varying  not  more  than  5 degrees 
throughout  the  year.’  The  site  is  beautiful— at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains.  Within  six  leagues,  there  is 
a cascade  six  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high.  Salt  is 
taken  out  of  the  mountains,  8 leagues  distant— 
‘fine  and  beautiful  for  table  use’ — realizing  Mr, 
Jefferson’s  idea  of  salt  mountains,  which  was  so 
much  ridiculed  a few  years  ago. 

Colonel  Todd  adds— “In  the  vicinity  of  the  salt 
works  is  a lake  where,  from  the  first  conquest,  it 
has  been  a religious  custom  to  deposite  articles  of 
gold  and  silver.  There  is  a company  now  engag- 
ed in  examining  it.  Among  other  articles,  there 
was  found  a large  piece  of  gold,  modelled  into  the 
shape  of  a monkey,  which  the  owner  proposes  to 
present  to  the  president  of  the  United  States— a so*, 
lid,  though  not  very  complimentary  gift.  There  is 
also  in  the  vicinity,  a natural  bridge,  exceeding  in 
grandeur  the  celebrated  bridge  near  Lexington, 
Virginia;  and,  while  we  are  in  the  climate  and  pro- 
ductions of  our  October,  there  is  a valley  just  be- 
low us  Which  gives  us  daily  all  the  fruits  of  ths 
tropics.9’ 

Or®.  r„.  trith  his  squadron,  arrived  at  St. 

Thomas  about  the  2nd  inst.  The  steam  boat  Se.a. 
Gull  answers  well.  She  was  thought  by  the  peo- 
ple to  be  a vessel, on  fire,  they  never  having  seen  a 
steam  boat  before.  The  squadron  would  immedi- 
ately  leave  St.  Thomas. 

Several  piracies  have  lately  been  committed  off" 
the  coast  of  Cuba,  and  others  by  the  privateers 
from  Porto  Rico — it  is  possible  that  com  Porter 
means  to  stop  at  the  latter  island  as  hexuns  down 
for  Cuba, 

X vessel  has  recently  arrived  at  Charleston,  which 
has  been  taken  into  the  custody  of  the  collector, 
on  a well  grounded  suspicion  that  her  cargu  cf  pla- 
tillas,  claret,  he.  is  a part  of  he  prize  goods  of  the 

*A  brig  has  arrived  at  Baltimore  from  Lima— > 
the  master  of  which  rep:  that  there  was  a revo- 

lution in  Chili  and  that  an  army  was  on  its  march 
from  Conception  against  Santiago. 
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Cuba  pirates.  The  master  and  supercargo  have  ab- 
sconded. 

Porto  Rico  expedition.  The  report  that  B.  Ir- 
vine  and  others  had  been  sentenced  to  thirty  years 
imprisonment,  is  not  true.  They  had  not  been 
tried,  and  it  was  believed  that  their  punishment 
would  be  light. 

‘Grand  national  lottery,’  It  is  stated  in  the 
National  Intelligencer,  that  the  contractor  of  this 
lottery  has  refused  to  pay  the  great  prize  of  100,000 
dollars,  and  many  smaller  ones,  as  they  became 
due— and  that  he  has  left  the  city  without  giving 
u"r  ’-'--t  hope  that  the  prizes  would  ever  be  paid! 
It  is  added,  iWu,e  tickets  which  he  has  in  the  new 
(or  6th)  class,  were  obtained  under  false  promises 
* — and  that  the  corporation  of 'yrusitn&t on  is  in  no  -wise 
responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  prizes  drawn  in  the 
kite  class ! So  we  go! 

Illinois  cotton.  The  brig  Intelligence  arrived 
at  Baltimore  a few  days  ago  from  New  Orleans, 
having  on  board,  as  part  of  her  cargo,  a quantity  of 
Illinois  cotton — said  to  be  the  first  considerable  par- 
cel sent  to  market  from  tljat  state. 

Naval  officers.  The  attention  of  the  officers 
of  our  navy  to  the  arts,  sciences,  improvements, 
valuable  products  and  curiosities  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  world  which  they  visit,  has  often  been 
mentioned  with  the  approbation  that  it  deserves. 
It  seems  as  if  they  generally  felt  themselves  bound 
to  bring  home  something  that  might  gratify  or  be- 
nefit their  fellow  citizens.  A late  instance  is  thus 
noticed  in  our  Baltimore  papers — 

“Captain  C.  G.  Ridgely  has  presented  to  the 
university  of  Maryland,  for  the  museum,  a collec- 
tion of  minerals,  formed  during  his  late  visit  to 
South  America,  and  which  includes  several  of  the 
most  interesting  productions  of  Peru  and  Ch  li, 
principally  from  their  gold  and  silver  mines.  Oapt. 
R.  has  also  presented,  with  other  general  curiosi- 
ties, a couple  of  specimens  of  earthern  ware,  found 
near  the  tombs  of  the  Incas,  which  shew  that  con- 
siderable skill  in  the  art  of  pottery  existed  among 
the  ancient  Peruvians.  These  specimens,  when 
compared  with  the  fragments  of  similar  works 
found  in  the  western  states,  may,  possibly,  throw 
some  light  on  the  probable  history  of  the  civilized 
tribes  ho  appear  once  to  have  inhabited  that  por- 
tion of  our  continent.” 

We  rosy  add,  that  capt.  Spence , of  the  navy, 
has  for  varded  to  us  “a  sketch  of  Spanish  continen- 
tal America,”  shewing  the  various  establishments 
therein,  up  to  the  year  1810,  the  epocha  of  the  re- 
vr  aon.  It  makes  three  folio  pages,  of  elegant 
penmanship,  displayed  in  the  most  pleasing  manner, 
with  the  judgment  of  an  experienced  statistical 
writer.  We  cannot  copy  this  into  the  Register 
so  as  to  do  justice  to  the  original;  and,  from  the 
great  changes  that  have  taken  place,  it  would  not 
afford  much  of  that  sort  of  information  about  those 
regions  which  the  people  are  most  interested  just 
now  in  obtaining:  but  we  are  not  the  less  thankful, 
on  that  account,  to  capt.  Spence  for  his  interesting 
compliment. 

Csurcres,  &c.  The  following  is  a summary  of 
the  ^lurches,  chapels  and  meeting  houses,  in  the 
city  of  New  York. 

Episcopalian  15 — one  of  which  is  African;  Dutch 
reformed  11;  Presbyterian  15 — one  African;  Asso- 
ciate reformed  5;  Methodists  11— two  African;  Ana- 


baptists 8— one  African;  Quakers  3;  Independents 
2;  New  Jerusalem  1;  Welch  church  1;  Mariner’s 
do.  Universalists  2;  Moravian  1;  Scotch  Baptists 
1;  Jews  synagogue  1;  Unitarian  1;  besides  St.  Pe- 
ter’s, St.  Patrick’s,  St.  Mathew’s  and  Swamp 
churches,  and  Bethel  chapel,  the  particular  sects 
worshiping  in  which  are  not  noticed. 

General  Jackson.  From  the  Harrisburg  ( Pa.J 
Commonwealth,  We  feel  much  satisfaction  in  laying 
before  our  readers  the  following  letter  from  the 
“hero  of  New  Orleans,”  in  answer  to  one  address- 
ed to  him  by  the  committee  appointed  to  draft  an 
address  to  the  people  of  the  union,  on  the  subject 
of  the  next  presidential  election,  appointed  at  a 
meeting  of  the  citizens  of  this  county,  held  on  the 
21st  of  January  last: — 

J\rashvillet  Febuary  23,,  1823. 

Gentlemen— Your  letter  of  the  3d  inst.  with  the 
Harrisburg  paper  entitled  the  “Commonwealth,” 
containing  the  address  you  have  alluded  to,  has 
been  this  day  received.  The  complimentary  man- 
ner in  which  nay  fellow  citizens  of  Pennsylvania 
have  been  pleased  to  notice  my  military  service?* 
and  their  voluntary  expressions  of  respect  and  con- 
fidence in  me,  has  excited,  on  my  part,  a proper 
sense  of  gratitude.  As  a committee,  appointed  to 
draft  an  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  S tates, 
on  the  subject  of  the  next  presidential  election,  you 
ask  to  be  informed  “whether  I can,  or  do  approve 
of  my  name  being  used  at  this  time  as  a candidate 
for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States.” 

I should  have  consulted  my  own  feelings  by  con- 
tinuing to  avoid  speaking  on  the  subject,  but  the 
respectable  source  from  whence  the  inquiry  ema- 
nates, prohibits  any  but  a candid  notice  of  your 
communication. 

My  undeviating  rule  of  conduct  through  life,  and 
which  I have  and  ever  shall  deem  as  congenial  with 
the  true  republican  principles  of  our  government, 
has  been,  neither  to  seek  or  decline  public  invita- 
tions to  office.  For  the  services  which  I may  have 
rendered,  and  which  have,  it  is  hoped,  proved  in  a 
degree  beneficial  to  my  country,  I have  nothing  to 
ask.  They  are  richly  repaid  with  the  confidence 
and  good  opinion  of  the  virtuous  and  well  deserving 
part  of  the  community.  I have  only  essayed  to  dis- 
charge a debt  which  every  man  owes  his  country 
when  her  rights  are  invaded;  and  if  twelve  years’ 
exposure  to  fatigue  and  numerous  privations,  can 
warrant  the  assertion,  I may  venture  to  assert,  that 
my  portion  of  public  service  has  been  performed; 
and  that,  with  this  impression,  I have  retired  from 
the  busy  scenes  of  public  life,  with  a desire  to  he  a 
spectator  merely  of  passing  events. 

The  office  of  chief  magistrate  of  the  union,  is  one 
of  great  responsiblity.  As  it  should  not  be  sought 
by  any  individual  of  the  republic,  so  it  cannot,  with 
propriety,  be  declined,  when  offered  by  those  who 
have  the  power  of  selection.  It  is  interesting  to  the 
American  people  alone,  and  in  the  election,  they 
should  exercise  their  free  and  unbiassed  judgment. 
It  was  with  these  impressions,  I presume,  and  with- 
out any  coiasulation  with  me,  that  the  members  of 
the  legislature  of  the  state  of  Tennessee,  as  an  ad- 
ditional testimony  of  their  confidence  in  me, thought 
proper  to  present  my  name  to  the  American  com- 
munity. My  political  creed  prompts  me  to  leave 
the  affair  uninfluenced  by  any  expression  on  my 
part,  and  to  the  free  will  of  those  who  have  alone 
the  right  to  decide.  Your  obedient,  &c. 

Andrew  Jackson. 

The  committee  of  Dauphin  county. 
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Great  Britain.  We  have  a copy  of  Bell’s  (Lon- 
don) Weekly  Messenger  of  the  27th  January. 
This  very  large  and  closely  printed  sheet  is  near- 
ly filled  with  accounts  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
freeholders  assembled  in  various  English  coun- 
ties, to  petition  parliament  to  relieve  th£  distress  of 
the  agriculturalists,  which  appear  to  be  excessive 
from  over  prodiiction  and  the  low  price  of  bread 
stuffs  and  meats.  The  landlords  appear  to  be 
nearly  as  badly  off  as  the  tenants — if  the  latter  can- 
not pay,  the  former  cannot  receive,  and  the  rate  of 
the  rents  seem  to  have  been  so  reduced,  that,  if 
even  punctually  paid,  there  cannot  be  much  pre- 
sent  profit  on  capital  vested  in  land,  on  which  the 
taxes,  tythes,  poor  rates,  &c.  bear  so  heavily.  Va- 
rious schemes  are  projected,  and  a retrenchment 
warmly  advocated,  but  nothing  will  be  done.  The 
war  bet  ween  France  and  Spain  will  probably  relieve 
them.  It  would  appear  that  Great  Britain  can  bet- 
ter sustain  the  burthen  of  war,  than  support  her 
enormously  expensive  establishment  in  3 time  of 
peace  and  plenty.  What  a condition! 

Gobbet  and  Hunt  have  attended  many  of  those 
meetings,  and  taken  a' considerable  part  ' in  the 
discussions.  The  sufferings  of  the  people  afford 
them  a countenance  that  they  would  not  otherwise 
enjoy. 

The  situation  of  the  United  States  was  frequently 
alluded  to  by  different  speakers.  At  the  meeting 
in  Somerset,  Mr  Sandford,  a magistrate  of  the  coun- 
ty, said — “The  expense  of  the  existing  civil  estab- 
lishments was  greater  than  the  people  could,  or 
ought  to  bear.  What  did  England  want  with  an 
ambassador  in  America,  receiving  a larger  stipend 
than  the,  president  of  the  United  States  himself? 
Was  it  to  be  endured  that  we  should  now  be  pay- 
ing public  officers  the  same  salaries  which  we  had 
paid  to  them  when  wheat  was  a guinea  a bushel? 
In  the  time  of  high  prices,  the  salaries  of  govern- 
ment officers  had  been  increased  one  half;  who, 
since  the  return  to  low  prices,  had  yet  moved  to  re- 
duce them  again V 

A meeting  of  5000  persons,  many  of  them 
among  the  wealthiest  in  the  county,  was  held  in 
York,  to  petition  upon  the  old  subject  of  reform. 
Lord  Milton  was  the  principal  speaker.  The  peti- 
tion was  carried.  At  this  meeting,  Mr.  W.yvill, 
member  of  parliament,  in  reply  to  one  who  had  said 
that  parliament  was  not  answerable  for  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  people,  which  were  caused  by  the 
debt  created  by  the  American  and  French  wars, 
observed~^“But  did  the  cause  of  the  American 
war  reflect  much  credit  on  that  said  house  of  com- 
mons? for  did  it  not  arise  from  an  attempt  of  the 
parliament  to  impose  upon  our  brethren  in  Ameri. 
c-a.  taxation  without?  representation? — [cheers].  'So 
also  with  the  war  of  1792, which  was  in  no  respect 
more  creditable  to  them.  If  the  American  war  was 
a crusade  against  the  liberties  of  the  new  world, 
this  was  an  attempt  to  crush  reform  and  liberty  at 
home. 

Patterson,  N.  J.  From  a newspaper  called  the 
Voice  o f Passaic  ” printed  at  this  place— 

“Perhaps  there  is  no  town  in  the  union,  that  pos- 
sesses the  advantages  Patterson  does.  Nature  has 
done  for  the  place  every  thing  she  could,  which, 
combined  with  the  enterprize  and  industry  of  its 
citizens,  has  made  it  the  greatest  manufacturing 
town  in  the  United  States*  and  ere  another  century 
rolls  around,  we  doubt  not,  she  will  rival,  if  not 
surpass,  the  Manchester  of  Europe.  We  think  we 
can,  assert  this  fact  without  exaggeration,  and  we 
feel  proud  so  to  do. 


The  factories  are  situated  on  the  plain  below  the 
cataract  of  Passaic,  surrounded  by  the  most  ma- 
jestic scenery  in  the  universe,*  and  where  the  indus- 
try and  enterprize  of  our  citizens  have  produced  a 
new  creation,  and  mills,  - manufactories,  a bank, 
churches,  schools  and  seminaries  of  learning  arise 
as  if  by  magic;  and  the  ancient  tenements  of  the 
forest,  prostrated  by  the  hand  of  industry,  have 
been  succeeded  by  the  busy  hum  of  action,  enter- 
prize and  ingenuity— houses  fill  the  space  where, 
but  a few  years  back,  the  wilderness  of  nature  was 
alone  exhibited.  These  improvements,  on  the  local 
situation,  are  but  a smjill  part  of  what  it  is  capable. 
The  folio-wing  is  a statement. 

10  cotton  factories — spindles,  20,0 00 

New  factories  finished,  and  will  be  in  opera- 
tion in  about  three  months,  to  run  2Q-rk£U^ 

Total  amount  40,000 

Three  extensive  woollen  factories;  two  large 
duck  factories,  supplying  in  a great  measure  the 
United  States  navy  with  canvas,  and  consuming 
rising  a ton  of  flax  per  day;  three  factories  making 
machinery,  one  of  which  is  stated  to  be  the  most 
extensive  and  complete  of  any  in  the  United  States; 
three  most  extensive  bleach  greens;  two  brass  and 
iron  founderies;  saw  and  grist  mills;  paper  mill; 
rolling  and  slitting  mill;  nail  factory;  reed  factory— 
besides  a tobacconist,  hatters,  shoemakers,  black- 
smith shops,  &c.  8tc.  Sixty  dry  good  and  retail 
grocery  stores;  four  places  of  public  worship;  one 
seminary,  six  schools*  all  in  a flourishing  state,  and 
two  printing  offices. 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  population  of 
Patterson,  and  the  continual  thoroughfare,  and 
bustle  in  its  streets,  there  are  but  three  taverns, 
and  those  are  of  the  most  respectable  standihg. 

Should  any  stranger,  divested  of  sectional  feel- 
ing, of  local  prejudice,  view  the  romantic  scenery 
here  grouped  by  the  hand  of  nature;  the  alpine 
summit;  the  mural  precipices,  the  thundering  ca- 
taract, surmounting  the  fertile  plains  beneath, 
through  which  the  Passaic  majestically  glides  to  the 
ocean;  where  nature  seems  to  challenge  art  to  im- 
prove the  numerous  advantages  she  has  so  profusely 
distributed;  where  in  a few  short  years  nearly  twenty 
thousand  spindles  have  been  put  in  operation,  and 
buildings  now  preparing  and  nearly  ready  to  re- 
ceive-1 w e n ty  t h o u s an d more;  where  only  a part  of 
the  immense  privileges  are  yetJ  occupied,  where  ad- 
vantages are  so  great— when  you  attempt  to  sketch 
the  profile,  the  growth  of  the  subject  exceeds  the 
power  of  the  artist;  where  future  greatness  can  only 
be  judged  from  the  rapidity  of  its  progress,  and  its 
rising  advantages,  from  its  at  present  Herculean 
though  infantile  proportions. 

“American  literature,”  says  one  of  the  Eng- 
lish Magazines,  “has  not,  hitherto,  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantages of  what,  in  London,  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Magazine  day ; on  the  last  day  of  evlry 
month  when  all  the  magazines,  reviews  and  jour- 
nals appear;  and  when,  in  consequence,  a species 
of  book  fair  is  created  in  the  vicinity  of  Paternoster 
Row.  The  fourscore  periodical  works  published 
on  that  day  cause  returns,  within  a few  hours,  in 
ready  money , of  little  short  of  three  thousand  pounds. 
In  America,  on  the  contrary,  the  proprietors  of 
periodical  works  labor  under  the  disadvantages  of 
being  their  own  distributors,  and  instead  of  being 
paid  in  ready  money,  in  large  suftis,  by  whole-sale 
booksellers,  they  depend  on  precarious  returns 
from  individual  subscribers  scattered  over  the  wid£v 
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spread  regions  of  the  United  Slates.  Thus  we  see, 
in  these  journals,  incessant  complaints  of  theca- 
price  and'negligence  ol  subscribers;  and  thus  it  is, 
that,  however  great  the  merit  of  some  American  li 
terarv  journals,  the  proprietors  are  inadequately  re- 
munerated and  often  over-whelmed  by  the  multitude  of 
small  debts  due  from  negligent  patrons”—  (London) 
Monthly  Magazine. 

Education.  The  official  returns  gave  1,070,500 
boys,  from  five  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  last 
year  were  attending  the  Primary  schools  in  France : 
of  which  there  were  27,528  schools  under  28,945 
masters.  There  were  also  about  500,000  girls  at- 
tending the  public  schools.  This  is  one  of  the 
glorious  consequences  which  has  followed  a revo- 
V on.  against  which  all  the  monarchs  in  Christen- 
dom tooK.  up  ^,.ms  Press 

Africa.  The  slave  trade  is  still  actively  pur 
sued  by  French,  Spanish  and  Portuguese  vessels. 
Between  the  14th  of  June  and  19th  of  Sept.  last, 
the  British  sloop  of  war  Driver  boarded  12  vessels, 
of  which  seven  belonged  to  Bahia,  three  to  France, 
one  to  Havana  and  one  to  Prince’s  Island.  They 
had  on  board  5791  slaves;  and  the  one  belonging  to 
Havana,  of  only  90  tons  burthen,  had  217  male 
slaves  on  board!  Six  of  the  Bahia  vessels  had  Roy- 
al Portuguese  passports,  authorizing  them  to  take 
slaves  from  JVLolembo  and  Cabenda , to  the  southward 
of  the  line;  but  they  were  boarded  at  Waydah  and 
Porto  JYovo,  to  the  northward  of  the  equator,  with 
their  slaves  on  shore  preparing  for  embarkation, 
platforms  down,  water  casks  full;  and  every  thing 
ready  for  sailing  with  the  victims  of  their  criminal 
cupidity.  Another  of  them  was  ketch  Le  Furat}  a 
tender  of  Le  Phenix , from  Nantz,  and  has  been  em  - 
ployed in  Collecting  slaves  at  the  different  slave 
ports  on  the  coast,  for  a company  of  slave  dealers 
at  Havre,  and  Nantz.  According  to  existing  treaties 
the  British  cruisers  are  not  authorized  to  prevent 
the  trade  to  the  southward  of  |the  equator;  and 
these  vessels,  having  taken  in  their  slaves  there, 
escaped.  The  Driver,  however,  captured  a Portu 
guese  brig  and  a Spanish  schooner,  having  867 
slaves  on  board,  which  have  been  condemned,  and 
the  slaves  liberated. 

Royal  matters.  The  following  “grave  and  re- 
verend” article,  relative  to  the  marriage  of  an  old 
fellow  with  a certain  young  woman,  is  extracted 
from  a late  London  paper — “The  report  of  the  mar- 
riage of  his  majesty  to  a fair  subject  gains  more 
and  more  ground  every  day.  It  was  pretty  gene- 
rally, but  erroneously,  supposed  that  the  royal  mar- 
riage act  restrained  the  sovereign,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  royal  family,  from  marrying  a subject. 
His  majesty  is,  however,  unrestrained  by  any  law 
from  marrying  whom  he  chooses;  but  another 
question  arises — whether  he  could  marry  without 
the  consent  of  parliament?  This  question  will  be 
solved  differently,  according  to  the  degree  of  ex 
tension  given  to  the  maxim  that  the  sovereign  can 
only  act  by  the  advice  of  responsible  ministers. 
The  practice  of  looking  abroad  for  wives  for  our 
sovereigns,  though  uninterrupted  since  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  eighth,  has  little  in  its  favor,  while  much 
may  be  said  against  it.  “We  marry  our  kings  and 
queens,  (as  Mr  Wilberforce  observed),  contrary 
to  the  laws  of  God  and  of  nature,”  One  of  the 
evils  attendant  on  these  marriages  with  foreigners 
is,  that  as  all  the  foreign  princes  are,  more  or  less, 
despotic,  their  families  cannot  fail  to  be  imbued 
with  the  maxims  received  and  acted  on  at  their 


courts;  and  as  that  part  of  our  education  which  we 
receive  from  our  mothers,  has  necessarily  great 
influence  on  our  future  lives,  the  children  of  our 
kings  are  exposed  to  the  danger  of  receiving  im- 
proper, because  unconstitutional,  lessons  in  tbeir 
infancy.  \ye  have  no  doubt  that  the  announcement 
of  a deviation  from  the  established  practice  would 
be  received  by  the  public  in  general  with  great  sa- 
tisfaction, if  the  match  appeared  in  other  respects 
a suitable  one,  that  is  to  say,  likely  to  be  conducive 
to  the  happiness  of  the  parties  themselves,  and  to 
the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  the  country.  It 
has  sometimes  been  supposed  that  the  proposed 
elevation  of  the  daughter  of  any  subject,  however 
exalted  in  rank,  to  the  throne,  would  excite  the 
jealousy  of  the  rest  of  the  aristocracy,  and  render 
them  hostile  to  the  design.  But  tills  we  take  to  be 
an  imaginary  danger.  The  popularity  of  the  act 
and  the  invidious  nature  of  any  attempt  to  force  the 
king  either  to  remain  unmarried,  or  to  marry  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  God  and  of  nature,  would  ensure 
the  success  of  any  proposition  on  the  subject  to 
parliament”  

THE  “NATIONAL  INTELLIGENCER.” 

fl^The  editors  of  the  “National  Intelligencer,” 
instead  of  coming  out  frankly  and  admitting  the 
wrong  which  they  committed  in  their  unprovoked 
attack  on  me,  in  their  paper  of  the  11th  March, 
(which  was  inserted  at  full  length,  and  repelled,  in 
the  ‘Register’  of  the  15th),  on  Friday,  last  week, 
gave  their  readers  nearly  two  columns  of  matter,  in 
semi -justification  of  their  conduct,  and  .ouching 
some  of  the  lighter  things  mentioned  by  me. 

Disputes  between  editors  are  not  always  person- 
al, and  generally  involve  discussions  of  principles. 
The  latter  will  especially  prevail  in  the  present  in- 
stance— with  as  little  skirmishing  as  the  nature  of 
the  case  will  allow  of. 

They  have  charged  me  as  with  holding  a ‘ surveil - 
ance  over  the  private  actions  of  men* — ‘an  imputation 
unjust  and  ungenerous,  unfounded  in  fact  and  un- 
sustainable by  deduction,’  to  use  their  own  words 
in  reference  to  another  subject.  But  they  seem  to 
agree  that,  in  the  present  instance,  they  were  not 
justified  in  their  assertion;  still,  the  harmless  para- 
graph ‘reminded  them  of  what  they  had  heretofore 
seen  in  the  Register  and  elsewhere.’  They  are 
mistaken — they  never  saw  any  thing  of  such  a cha- 
racter in  the  Register,  unless  in  matters  purely  se//- 
defensive,  and  very  seldom  even  so.  It  is  true  that, 
in  reply  to  their  own  severe  accusation  of  < surveil- 
lanceI said  something  about  their  own  affairs, 
an.dmade  out  the  case  clearly,  that  they,  who  live 
on  the  revenue,  are  in  duty  bound  to  aid  the  reve- 
nue and  fill  our  poor  houses  with  paupers — but  they 
are  public  men,  holding  the  honorable  and  profita- 
ble place  of  ‘printers  to  congress,’  and  thus  fairly 
subject  to  observation  and  remark,  without  a resort 
to  the  ‘unalienable  rights’  of  the  lex  talionis.  The 
citizens  of  the  United  States  are  not  yet  prepared 
for  that  condition  of  things  in  which  the  consumere 
fruges  corps,  the  eaters  of  the  people’s  siibstance , are 
pk  ced  above  the  people’s  thoughts,  notwithstand- 
ing it  may  seem  uncourtly  to  give  utterance  to  them, 
which  is  a sort  of  moral  treason  in  the  ‘ten  miles 
square,*  and  never  committed  by  my  friends  of  the 
‘Intelligencer.’  When  I get  a fat  office,  it  is  quite 
probable  that  I shall  conduct  myself  as  innocently 
as  they  do,  and  send  in  my  ‘adhesion*  to  every  man 
in  power — as  is  the  fashion  in  France. 

I have  had  several  ink-shedding  conflicts  with  the 
editors  of  the  National  Intelligencer,  but  in  every 
case,  save  one,  (to  the  best  of  my  recollection  and 
reference),  they  were  the  aggressors,  in  affecting 
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a right,  or,  at  least,  of  exerting  a privilege  of  hold- 
ing a * surveillance * over  my  press!  Whatever  others 
may  do,  I shall  not  receive  hints  from  ‘head  quar- 
ters’ as  to  the  rule  of  my  politics;  nor  can  I yield 
up  to  Messrs.  Gales  and  Seaton  any  thing  more  than 
belongs  to  other  men.  I do  not  know  that  they 
have  been  'regularly  nominated’  and  appointed  to 
the  dictatorship,  by  any  caucus  of  editors  assem- 
bled on  the  ground  floor  of  the  capitol— and  if  it 
were  even  so,  I would  not  abide  by  it:  and  so  have 
felt  myself  at  perfect  liberty  to  approbate  or  re- 
prove public  men,  or  rather  public  measures*  with- 
out waiting  for  the  key-note*  from  any  quarter,  or 
regarding'  at  all  what  “Mrs.  Grundy  might  say  ” 
And.  while  I yield  to  those  editors  a large  share  of 
credit  for  their  industry  and  talents,  they  must  per- 
mit me  to  say  that  1 cannot  always  understand  or 
approve  of  their  political  speculations.  No  doubt, 
they  are  often  in  the  same  condition  in  respect  to 
mine. 

They  quote  the  sentence  from  tny  remarks  on 
their  accusation  concerning  the  importation  of  paper 
for  the  publication  of  the  National  Intelligencer, 
and  the  hint  that  it  would  be  well  to  import  subscri- 
bers also,  and  say  - 'Our  good  friend,  we  think,  must 
have  dreamt  of  this  supposed  conversation.  The 
story  is  no  bad  one,  were  it  new  as  well  as  true.  We 
remember  however,  something  like  this  jeu-dyesprit 
being  sported,  on  the  occasion  of  an  organ  being 
imported  from  England  for  the  Old  South  meeting 
house,  in  Boston,  there  being  excellent  organ-build 
ers  within  sight  of  the  church:  it  was  said  they 
might  as  well  import  a congregation  too.  Upon  this 
stock  we  apprehend  the  new  anecdote  is  grafted: 
it  smacks  very  much,  at  least,  of  the  old  one/’ 

Now,  though  it  may  dis-or^an-lze  the  gentlemen, 
i shall  lay  claim  to  originality  for  the  jeu-d’esprit , 
and  maintain  its  truth,  just  as  stated.  It  happened 
at  Washington  at  least  three,  if  not  four  winters 
ago,  in  the  recollection  of  the  citizen  of  Baltimore 
who  related  it  to  me  on  his  return  home—- so  it  Was 
anterior  to  the  ‘organ’  case.  The  reality  rests  on 
sure  grounds,  for  it  depends  on  the  positive  tes- 
timony of  a gentleman,  well  known  to  Messrs.  Gales 
and  Seaton,  and  whose  word  will  pass  for  as  much 
as  that  of  either  of  us.  They  can  have  his  name,  if 
they  wish  it — and  then,  it  will  be  agreed  that  they 
themselves  have  dreamt  since  the  actual  conversa- 
tion took  place.  It  results,  that  the  story  is  not  a 
«bad  one* — that  it  was  ‘new,’  at  least  to  me,  and  is 
* true ’ in  regard  to  them. 


*Tbe  National  Intelligencer  had  a reference  to 
my  segars  on  Friday— and  the  next  day , the  follow- 
ing appeared  in  the  ‘Baltimore  Patriot/ 

“The  Philadelphians  are  engaged  in  discussing 
the  virtues  and  qualities  of  the  German  or  cichory 
coffee,  as  a substitute  for  rye  coffee.  With  deference 
to  those  worthy  sages  of  modern  times,  the  coffee 
philosophers,  we  would  recommend  the  use  of  what- 
ever the  people,  our  august  sovereign,  likes  best,  as 
our  neighbor  across  the  way  says,  when  speaking 
of  the  tobacco  plant,  ‘I  use  the  Havana  segar  be- 
cause I like  it  best/  Although  he  is  one  of  our  most 
firm  advocates  of  the  prohibition  of  foreign  articles, 
luxuries  in  particular,  both  by  legislative  enactment 
and  individual  patriotic  sacrifice.  For  ourselves,  we 
cannot  reconcile  it  to  our  palate,  to  sit  down  to  a 
bowl  of  rye  soup,  while  the  real  genuine  beverage 
can  be  found  so  cheap,  so  beneficial  to  our  health, 
and  of  so  much  consequence  to  the  revenue  of  the 
country.” 

So  that  Messrs.  Gales  &.  Seaton  are  not  only  witty 
themselves,  but  the  cause  of  wit  in  Mr,  Munroe! 


So  much  for  the  charge  of ‘surveillance*  and  the 
repulsion  of  it.  1 shall  now  proceed  to  offer  some 
remarks  on  the  burthen  of  their  columns,  though 
the  matter  is  so  much  ‘point-no-point/  that  I am  at 
a loss  where  to  grapple  it.  It  was  the  able  editors 
of  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  1 believe,  who  likened 
the  National  Intelligencer  as  unto  an  eel;  but  an  eel 
may  be  held  if  he  is  firmly  seized  in  the  right  place 
—and,  perhaps,  1 may  find  some  holding  place  in 
the  article  before  me. 

They  say,  that  there  has  always  been  a majority 
of  more  than  twice  forty  five  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people  in  favor  of  the  protection  of  domestic  in- 
dustry. Let  us  have  the  proof  of  this!  We  have  built 
ships  for  the  ‘protection  of  commerce,’  and  raised  - 
armies  for  the  • protection  of  the  fronti^f.’ 
where  is  the  act  protecting  those  Interested  in  pro- 
ducing bread  and  clothing?  The  fact  is,  that  every 
tax  laid  on  foreign  goods  imported,  except  that  on 
Coarse  cottons,  was  laid  for  the  ‘protection’  of  the 
revenue  or  in  aid  of  the  treasury — not  for  the  pro- 
tection of  domestic  industry.  Now,  if  this  is  not  so, 
the  editors  can  shew  what  laws  have  been  enacted 
on  the  suggestion  of  the  committee  on  manufactures, 
or  what  has  been  done  to  aid  the  national  produc- 
tion other  than  as  a revenue  measure.  General  as- 
sertions will  not  do  in  a case  like  this— we  have  a 
right  to  call  for  the  documents:  and^  as  I lately  had 
tke  pleasure  to  believe,  (and  express  t hat  belief), 
that  Messrs.  Gales  and  Seaton  were  guiltless  as  to 
the  suppression  of  certain  parts  of  some  official  pa- 
pers, I hope  that  they  will  return  the  compliment 
by  bringing  forward  such  papers  to  prove  that  any 
tax  or  duty  has  been  laid  for  the  protection  of  do- 
mestic industry,  unless  as  applied  to  shipping,  the 
fisheries,  and  manufacture  of  cotton. 

They  say,  ‘manufactures  are  the  only  prosperous 
interest  in  the  country— they  are  flourishing  at  the 
expense  of  every  other / These  are  most  strange  as- 
sertions, and  I shall  expect  the  proof.  What  other 
great  manufacture  is  flourishing  but  that  of  coarse 
cottons?  Several  minor  branches  are  doing  pretty 
well — we  have  gun  powder  and  printing  types  (kin- 
dred articles)?  and  of  the  best  quality,  but  the 
essential  works  in  iron , wool,  and  many  other 
things  that  might  be  mentioned,  are  in  a depress- 
ed and  unprosperous  state.  That  those  which  are 
flourishing,  are  so  at  the  expense  of  other  interests, 
it  will  be  required  of  them  to  sustain.— It  is  noto- 
rious, that  coarse  cottons  are  cheaper  than  ever 
they  were;  and  the  proof  is,  that  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands  of  yards  are  going'  into  the  exports  of  the 
country,  to  meet  and  compete  with  such  manufac- 
tures from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Indeed,  I have 
heard  it  stated  that  our  firm  cloths  would  meet 
with  a good  market  even  in  England  -but  the  im- 
port is  prohibited.  Of  gunpowder,  we  imported  in 
the  year  ending  30th  Sept.  1822,  only  104,705  lbs.; 
and  in  the  same  year  exported  (as  merchandize), 
448,597  lbs.  Here  is  an  evidence  of  the  superior 
quality  and  greater  cheapness  of  the  American  ar- 
cle,j'  and  how  can  its  manufacture  ‘flourish  at  the 


j-‘The  following  experiment  shows  the  compara- 
tive quality  of  Dupont’s  powder — 

By  the  howitzer  now  in  use  at  th,e  state  maga- 
zine, to  prove  powder,  one  ounce  of  Butt’s  famous 
English  T.  P.  powder,  throws  a 12  lb.  ball  152  yards 
— an  equal  quantity  of  Dupont’s  powder  and  same 
size  grain,  throws  the  same  ball  158  yards — which 
is  83  yards  more  than  is  required  by  the  present 
inspection  law.  Another  experiment  made  on 
‘Hilliard’s  Eprouvette/  Butt’s  English  powder 
gave  25£  'degrees  of  strength,  and  Dupont’s  gave 
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expense  of  any  other  interest!’  It  is  idle  to  speak 
of  it.  Mr.  Dupont  will  pay  a tbemium  of  one  dal 
lav  per  cask  for  liberty  to  export  it  for  consumption  in 
England , on  a payment  there  of  the  same  duty 
which  English  powder  pays  here— and,  if  for  such 
premium  he  could  obtain  that  liberty,  he  would 
make  money  faster  than  any  man  ever  did  before 
—but,  the  import  is  prohibited.  I do  not  know  how 
the  case  stands  in  regard  to  printing  types— but 
not  a pound  is  reported  among  the  imports,  and  no 
other  than  as  specimens  of  fancy  type,  I presume, 
has  been  imported,  because  the  home  manufactur- 
ed article  is  cheaper  as  good,  and  more  convenient 
to  printers  than  the  foreign  one.  The  export , 
however,  to  South  America,  &c,  has  been  consider- 
atio,  hut  for  use  in  England,  would  be  virtually 
prohibited* even  jf  it  could  be  furnished  at  one  half 
the  price  that  English  type  costs.  Further,  I will 
myself  give  bond  and  good  security,  on  a few  days 
notice,  in  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, for  the  liberty  of  exporting  books  to  England, 
for  domestic,  consumption,  for  the  space  of  two 
years  only,  at  the  same  rate  of  duty  on  which  we 
receive  English  books.  And  thus  it  is  in  respect 
to  every  thing  all  that  we  can  produce  to  advan- 
tage is  prohibited  in  England,  if  similar  articles 
can  be  produced  by  the  soil  amWabor  of  that  coun- 
try-even /Wr  is  excluded  until  nearly  starvation 
takes  place.  Whiskey  would  be  a grand  article 
for  export,  if  received  at  the  game  duty  that  we 
levy  on  Jamaica  rum;  rad  there  are  twenty  other 
Valuable  manufactures  to  which  a similar  remark 
would  equally  apply — boots,  shoes  and  hats  would 
be  highly  profitable.  It  must  then  follow,  that  all 
the  European  nations  are  wrong— that  they  do  not. 
understand  the  interests  of  their  own  people — and 
that  we  only  are  right  in  matters  of  trade  and  com - 
merce,  interior  and  exterior.  This  brings  to  mind  a 
dispute  that  I once  had  with  a schoolmaster  about 
the  meaning  of  a word — I felt  so  confident  of  it  as 
to  declare,  that  if  every  one  of  Some  eight  or 
ten  dictionaries  t-gat  were  mentioned,  did  not  agree 
with  me,  I would  acknowledge  myself  wrong:  but 
the  other  asserting,  that  if  they  did  not  all  agree 
with  him  their  compilers  were  blockheads,  I yield- 
ed the  point,  without  further  argument! 

Let  Messrs.  Gales  and  Seaton  make  good  their 
assertion  that  *the  manufacturing  interest  is  flourish- 
ing qt  the  expense  of  every  other  .’  I deny  the  fact, 
and  call  on  them  for  even  probable  proof-— they 
are  bound  to  furnish  it,  if  they  can — or  withdraw 
the  declaration.  But  1 do  not  expect  that  they 
will  do  either;  and  ‘blessed  are  they  who  expect 
nothing*,  because  they  shall  not  be  disappointed.** 
These  editors  would  have  it  made  out  thst  they 
are  not  ‘opposed  to  encouraging  domestic  industry.’ 

I wish  that  it:  were  so — they  have  the  power  to  do 
much  good  or  much  harm.  But  I repeat  my  belief 
that  they  are  among  ‘the  most:  steady,  severe  and 
inveterate  opponents  of  domestic  manufactures.* 
This  is  only  a matter  of  opinion — yet  1 do  not  stand 
alone  in  it;  it  is  a common  one,  I believe,  among 
the  friends  of  such  a regulation  of  the  tariff  as  will 
place  us  on  a strict  equality  with  other  nations  in  our 
intercourse  with  (hem — that  w ill  effect  in  favor  of  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  manu- 
facturers and  mechanics,  that  same  sort  of  ascen- 

2 7$  degrees.  Common  American  FF  powder  16  a 
22  degrees,  Dupont’s  FF  40. 

Butt’s  powder  sells  at  Jgll  per  cask 

Dupont's  6 50 

Common  American  5 00 
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dancy  and  proud  independence,  which  the  prohibit 
tory  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the  support  of 
a navy  to  protect  it,  have  effected  in  favor  of  the 
shipping  interest— what  the  high  duty  on  coarse 
cottons  has  effected  for  them — what  the  bounties 
and  premiums  and  taxes  have  effected  for  our  valua- 
ble fishermen. 

They  ask,  why  congress  have  not  been  ‘impor- 
tuned by  petitions?’  There  is  a half  a cart-load  of 
them  in  the  room  occupied  by  the  committee  on 
manufactures,  if  they  have  not  been  used  for  the 
purpose  of  kindling  fires  in  the  capitol,  or  to  fill  up 
some  of  the  mud-holes  in  the  roads  round  about  it. 

But  the  great  argument  of  the  editors  of  the  In- 
telligencer is  about  the  use  of  Havana  tobacco,  a 
part  of  the  paragraph  relating  to  which  they  have 
quoted,  seeming  to  think  that  they  ‘have  me  on 
the  hip,’  becaus^  l acknowledged  a preference 
of  it  for  my  own  use.  They  either  do  not,  or  will, 
not,  understand  the  real  merits  of  the  case,  or  I 
am  much  mistaken  in  rov  ideas  of  them.  The  op- 
portunity  is  fitted  to  speak  on  the  subject  generally, 
and  1 flatter  myself  with  being  able  to  shew  that  the 
use  of  even  foreign  luxuries  may  be  beneficial  to 
the  country,  as  well  in  regard  to  public  revenue  as 
private  wealth — the  former  always  ( rightfully  J de- 
pending on  the  latter. 

I shall  select  three  articles— Havana  tobacco,  the 
/standing  place’  of  Messrs  Gales  and  Seaton,  on 
which,  like  Archimedes,  they  would  ‘move  the 
world,’ — the  real  coffee,  in  preference  to  the  ‘rye' 
soup’  of  my  witty  friend  over  the  way;  and  Madeira 
wine,  a glass  or  two  of  which,  at  proper  times  and 
seasons,  neither  of  us  have  any  serious  objection  to: 
and,  to  avoid  all  cavilling,  admit  that  I consume  the 
two  former  and  would  use  more  of  the  latter  than  I 
do,  if  I could  aff  ord  it,  for  the  good  reasons  that— - 
1st.  I prefer  them;  2nd,  because  they  are  agents  in 
a commerce  of  incalculable  importance  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  a trade  that  sets  a value, 
as  it  were,  on  millions  of  acres  of  our  land,  and  es- 
tablishes the  prices  of  our  most  valuable  commodi- 
ties, whether  for  home  use  or  exportation.  This  is 
a broad  ground— it  will  cost  much  time  and  labor  to 
maintain  it,  or  rather  to  demonstrate  it,  but  its  foun- 
dation is  as  firm  as  the  seat  of  the  Alieganies,  or 
arithmetic  is  useless  and  the  public  documents 
are  filled  with  lies. 

Previous  to  entering  on  this  subject,  it  is  necessa- 
ry that  I should  lay  down  what  seems  to  be  firs’ 
principles  in  the  economy  of  the  United  States. 

1.  To  support  agriculture,  whether  applied  to  the 
product  of  food,  cotton,  tobacco  or  wool,  See. 

2.  To  establish  all  the  ponderous  manufactures  of 
iron. 

3.  To  protect  the  manufactures  of  cotton  and 
wool,  and  other  articles  that  come  into  the  necessa- 
ries and  conveniences  f common  life, 

4.  To  encourage  every  branch  of  industry,  that 
can  be  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  any  article 
usually  received  from  abroad,  so  far  as  to  place  the 
labor  of  the  United  States  on  a level  with  the  labor 
of  the  old  world.  That  is— if  the  labor  even  of  a 
slave  in  the  United  States,  actually  costs  50  dollars 
a year,  his  subsistence  must  not  be  hazarded  by 
introducing  the  labor  of  an  East  Indian,  whose  sup- 
port costs  less  than  one  fourth  of  that  sum.  Life, 
without  the  means  of  living,  is  valueless. 

5.  There  is  nothing  that  I would  pbohibit,  ex- 
cept those  things  which  would  cause  the  farmers  to 
throw  aside  their  ploughs,  or  suffer  our  rich  mines 
to  remain  unproductive. 

And — after  the  adoption  of  all  these  regulations,  our 
system  would  be  far  more  liberal  than  that  of  any  na - 
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lion  -with  rjhom  our  trade  and  commerce  is  important. 
The  balance  of  ‘free  trade * and  ‘let  its  alone*  -would  still 
be  against  us.  The  community  of  nations  cannot 
exist  with  equal  advantage  to  all,  unless  all  receive 
or  regulate  alike.  Reciprocity,  only,  can  render  a 
trade  between  them  mutually  advantageous. 

The  right  and  propriety  of  using,  (in  moderation 
—if  we  like  them),  Havana  tobacco,  real  coffee 
and  Madeira  wine,  even  according  to  the  strictest 
rules  of  political  economy,  and  in  precise  conformi- 
ty with  the  principles  supported  by  the  most  de- 
cided advocates  for  the  encouragement  of  domes- 
tic manufactures,  shall  be  shewn  for  those  reasons: 

1.  That  they  do  not  displace  or  interfere  with 
any  domestic  product  of  like  quality,  or  break  in 
upon  the  pursuits  of  any  portion  of  the  labor  of 
the  United  States. 

2.  Because  the  consumption  keeps  up  a market 
for  a vast  quantity  of  our  most  valuable  products, 
establishes  the  value  of  what  remains  at  home  for 
domestic  use,  and  fixes  the  price  of  all  else  sent 
abroad:  Cuba  and  Hayti,  alone,  receiving  nearly 
one  third  part  of  all  the  surplus  products  of  our 

fisheries , fields  and  workshops,  as  well  as  of  our  forests, 
excepting  only  the  articles  of  cotton  and  tobacco : 
they  also  employ  a greater  quantity  of  American 
tonnage  than  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe  all  add 
<ed  together,  the  British  excepted,  and,  as  nurseries 
for  seamen,  are  more  valuable  than  even  the  trade 
with  Great  Britain,  and  about  as  valuable  as  all  the 
rest  of  ‘the  European  world:’ 

3.  For  the  reason  that,  generally  speaking,  those 
who  consume  the  articles  just  before  named,  are 
well  able  to  bear  the  expense  of  them;  and  every 
man  has  a right  to  indulge  himself,  when  such  in- 
dulgence is  not  detrimental  to  himself  or  his  fellows. 

4.  Because  these  articles  are  among  the  fairest  of 
all  subjects  of  taxation-being  luxuries  or  conve- 
niences, and  not  necessaries  of  life,  such  as  bread 
and  meat,  and  coats,  hats  and  shoes.  Articles  of  the 
former  description  may  be  imported  advantageously 
■ — but  a dependence  on  or  a subserviency  to  foreign- 
ers  for  the  latter,  is  incompatible  with  the  national 
safety  and  destructive  of  private  happiness. 

These  things  j shall  establish  by  reference  to 
facts  that  cannot  be  denied,  and  support  by  argu- 
ments perfectly  consistent  with  all  the  doctrines  in 
respect  to  domestic  industry  that  have  been  held 
forth  in  the  Register.  I must  confess  that  the  re- 
sult of  the  facts  has  astonished  me,  though  I had 
oftentimes  thought  on  the  subject;  and  I venture 
to  say  that,  if  my  readers  will  only  examine  them, 
they  will  be  not  less  astonished  than  1 was.  The 
matters  to  be  shewn  are  of  the  highest  interest  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  their  servants, 
the  government. 

But— as  these  exhibits  will  occupy  much  room 
and  many  figures,  mechanical  convenience  will 
cause  a postponement  of  their  publication  until  this 
day  two  weeks,  on  account  of  the  space  and  figures 
taken  up  by  the  remainder  of  the  commercial 
statements  and  tables  to  be  inserted  in  the  next  pa- 
per, that  such  an  important  subject  may  be  unbrok- 
en when  the  volume  is  bound. 


Law  of  the  United  States. 

An  act  supplementary  to,  and  to  amend,  an  act,  en- 
titled “an  act  to  regulate  the  collection  of  duties 
on  imports  and  tonnage,”  passed  second  March, 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety  nine, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house  of  represen- 
tatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  congress  as- 


sembled, That,  from  and  after  the  third  day  of 
March  next,  no  goods,  wares  or  merchandise, 
subject  to  ad  valorem  duty,  and  imported  into  the 
United  States,  shall  be  admitted  to  an  entry,  unless 
the  true  invoice  of  the  same  be  presented  to  the 
collector  at  the  time  of  entry,  or  unless  the  same 
be  admitted  in  the  mode  authorized  and  prescribed 
in  the  next  ensuing  section  of  this  act:  Provided , 
That  this  prohibition  shall  not  extend  to  such  goods 
wares  or  merchandise,  as  shall  have  been  taken 
from  a wreck. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  when  no 
invoice  has  been  received  of  any  goods,  wares  or 
merchandise,  imported  and  subject  to  ad  valorem 
duty  as  aforesaid,  the  owner,  importer,  consignee 
or  agent,  shall  make  oath  of  the  same,  and  the  col- 
lector of  the  port  shall  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  autho- 
rized, if,  in  his  judgment,  the  circumstances  under 
which  such  goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  shall 
have  been  imported,  or  any  other  circumet^^c 
connected  therewith  render  it  expedient,  to  admit 
the  same  to  an  entry,  on  an  appraisement  thereof, 
duly  made,  in  the  manner  hereinafter  prescribed: 
Provided,  the  owner/importer,  consignee  or  agent, 
of  such  goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  shall,  previ- 
ous to  such  entry,  give  bond,  with  sufficient  sure- 
ties,  to  the  United  States,  to  produce  to  such  collec- 
tor the  invoice  of  the  same  within  eight  months 
from  the  time  of  entry,  if  the  same  were  imported 
from  any  port  or  place  on  this  side,  and  within 
eighteen  months,  if  from  any  port  or  place  beyond 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  Cape  Horn,  or  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  to  pay  any  amount  of  duty 
to  which  it  may  appear,  by  such  invoice,  the  said 
goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  were  subject,  over 
and  above  the  amount  of  duties  estimated  on  the 
said  appraisement. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  when 
goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  imported  into  the 
United  States,  shall  not  have  been  entered  in  pur- 
suance of  the  provisions  of  this  or  any  other  act, 
regulating  imports  and  tonnage,  the  same  shall  be 
deposited,  according  to  existing  law's,  in  the  public 
ware-house,  and  shall  there  remain,  at  the  expense 
and  risk  of  the  owner,  until  such  invoice  be  pro- 
duced: Provided , however,  That,  when  the  said 
goods,  wrares  or  merchandise,  shall  have  remained 
in  the  public  ware  house  nine  months,  if  imported 
from  any  port  or  place  on  this  side,  and  eighteen 
months,  if  from  any  port  or  place  beyond  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  or  Cape  Horn,  or  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  no  invoice  shall  be  produced,  then 
the  said  goods,  wares  and  merchandise,  shall  be 
appraised,  and  the  duties  estimated  thereon  in  the 
manner  hereinafter  directed:  Provided,  also , That 
nothing  herein  contained,  shall  be  understood  to 
prohibit  the  sale  of  such  quantities  of  goods,  stored 
as  aforesaid,  as  may  be  necessary  to  discharge  the 
duties  thereon,  and  all  intervening  charges,  at  the 
time  or  times,  when  such  duties  shall  become  due 
and  payable:  And  provided  further , That  the  col- 
lector be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  to  direct 
an  earlier  sale  of  articles  of  a perishable  nature, 
and  of  such  as  may  be  liable  to  waste,  first  giving 
such  notice  of  the  sale,  as  circumstances  may  admit, 
by  public  advertisement,  in  one  or  more  papers, 
at  or  nearest  to  the  port  where  such  sale  may  be 
had;  which  said  articles  the  collector  shall  previ- 
ously cause  to  be  appraised,  and  the  duties  estimat- 
ed :hereon,  in  the  manner  hereinafter  directed; 
and  the  proceeds  of  such  sale  shall  be  disposed  of 
at  the  expiration  of  the  said  periods  of  nine  and 
eighteen  months,  respectively,  as  the  case  may  be 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  fifty-sixth  section 
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of  the  act  regulating  the  collection  of  duties  on 
imports  and  tonnage,  passed  the  second  day  of 
March,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety 
nine:  Provided,  also,  That  nothing  in  this  section 
shall  be  construed  to  affect  the  cases  contemplat- 
ed by  the  fifty-sixth  section  of  the  act  regulating 
the  collection  of  duties  on  imports  and  tonnage, 
passed  the  second  of  March,  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  ninety-nine. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That,  in  all  cases 
where  goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  shall  have  been 
imported  into  the  United  States,  and  shall  be  enter- 
ed by  invoice,  one  of  the  foliowing  oatfys,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  case,  shall  be  administered  by 
the  collector  of  the  port  at  the  time  of  entry,  to  the 
owner,  importer,  consignee  or  agent,  in  lieu  of  the 
oath  now  prescribed  by  law  in  such  case: 

Consignee,  importer  or  agent’s  oath. 

i,  do  solemnly  and  truly  (swear  or  af- 

firm,)that  the  invoice  and  bill  of  lading  now  pre- 
sented by  me  to  the  collector  of  , are  the 

true  and  only  invoice  and  bill  oflading  by  me  receiv- 
ed, of  all  the  goods,  wares  and  merchandise,  import- 
ed in  the  , whereof  is  master,  from 

, for  account  of  any  person  whomsoever, 
for  whom  I am  authorized  to  enter  the  same;  that 
the  said  invoice  and  bill  of  lading  are  in  the  state  in 
which  they  were  actually  received  by  me,  and  that 
I do  not  know  nor  believe  in  the  existence  of  any 
other  invoice,  or  bill  of  lading  of  the  said  goods, 
wares  and  merchandise;  that  the  entry  now  deliver- 
ed  to  the  collector  contains  a just  and  true  account 
of  the  said  goods,  wares  and  merchandise,  according 
to  the  said  invoice  and  bill  oflading;  that  nothing 
has  been,  on  my  part,  nor,  to  my  knowledge,  on  the 
part  of  any  other  person,  concealed  or  suppressed^ 
whereby  the  United  States  may  be  defrauded  of  any 
part  of  the  duty  lawfully  due  on  the  said  goods, 
wares  and  merchandise,  and  that  if,  at  any  time 
hereafter,  I discover  any  error  in  the  said  invoice, 
or  in  the  account  now  rendered  of  the  said  goods, 
wares  and  merchandise,  or  receive  any  other  in 
voice  of  the  same,  I will  immediately  make  the 
same  known  the  collector  of  this  district.  And  I 
do  further  solemnly  and  truly  (swear  or  affirm)that, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  (insert  the 
the  name  and  residence  of  the  owner  or  owners), 
is  or  are  owner  of  the  goods,  wares  and  merchan- 
dise, mentioned  in  the  annexed  entry;  that  the 
invoice  now  produced  by  me  exhibits  the  actual 
cost,  (if  purchased),  or  fair  market  value,  (if  other- 
wise obtained)  at  the  time  or  times,  and  place  or 
places,  when  and  where  procured,  (as  the  case  may 
be),  of  the  said  goods,  wares  and  merchandise,  all 
the  charges  thereon,  and  no  other  or  different  dis 
count,  bounty,  or  drawback,  but  such  as  has  been 
actually  allowed  on  the  same. 

Owner's  oath,  in  cases  where  goods,  wares  or  merchan- 
dise, have  been  actually  purchased. 

I,  do  solemnly  and  truly  (swear  or  af- 

firm) that  the  entry  now  dilivered  by  me  to  the  col- 
lector of  contains  a just  and  true  account 

of  all  the  goods,  wares  and  merchandise,  imported 
by,  or  consigned  to  me,  in  the  , whereof 

is  master,  from  ; that  the  invoice 

which  I now  produce  contains  a just  and  faithful 
account  of  the  actual  cost  of  the  said  goods,  wares 
and  merchandise,  of  all  charges  thereon,  including 
charges  of  purchasing,  carriages,  bleaching,  dying, 
dressing,  finishing,  puting  up  and  packing,  and  no 
other  discount,  drawback  or  bounty,  but  such  as 
has  been  actually  allowed  on  the  same;  that  I do 
not  know  nor  believe  in  the  existence  of  any  invoice 
or  bill  of  lading  other  than  those  now  produced 


by  me,  and  that  they  are  in  the  state  in  which  I ac- 
tually received  them.  And  I do  further  solemnly 
and  truly  (swear  or  affirm)  that  1 have  not,  in  the 
said  entry  or  invoice,  concealed  or  suppressed  any 
thing  whereby  the  United  States  may  be  defrauded 
of  any  part  of  the  duty  lawfully  due  on  the  said 
goods,  wares  and  merchandise;  and  that  if,  at  any 
time  hereafter,  I discover  any  error  in  the  said  in- 
voice, or  in  the  account  now  produced,  of  the  said 
goods,  wares  and  merchandise,  or  receive  any  other 
invoice  of  the  same,  I will  immediately  make  the 
same  known  to  the  collector  of  this  district. 
Manufacturer’s  or  owner’s  oath , in  cases  where  goods , 
wares  or  merchandise,  have  not  been  actually  puv° 
chased. 

I,  do  solemnly  and  truly  (swear  or  af= 

firm)that  the  entry  now  delivered  by  me  to  the  col- 
lector of  , contains  a just  and  true  account 

of  all  the  goods,  wares  and  merchandise,  imported 
by,  or  consigned  to  me,  in  the  whereof 

is  master,  from  ; that  the  said  goods, 

wares,  and  merchandise  were  not  actually  bought 
by  my,  or  by  my  agent,  in  the  ordinary  mode  of 
bargain  and  sale,  but  that,  nevertheless,  the  invoice 
which  I now  produce,  contains  a just  and  faithful 
valuation  of  the  same,  at  their  fair  market  value, 
including  charges  of  purchasing,  carriages,  bleach* 
ing,  dying,  dressing,  finishing,  putting  up  and  pack- 
ing', at  the  time  or  times,  and  place  or  places,  when 
and  where  procured  for  my  account,  (or  for  account 
of  myself  and  partners;)  that  the  said  invoice  con- 
tains also  a just  and  faithful  account  of  all  charges 
actually  paid,  and  no  other  discount,  drawback  or 
bounty,  but  such  as  has  been  actually  allowed  on 
the  said  goods,  wares  and  merchandise;  that  I do 
not  know,  nor  believe  in  the  existence,  of  any  in- 
voice or  bill  of  lading,  ether  than  those  now  pro* 
duced  by  me,  and  that  they  are  in  the  state  in 
which  I actually  received  them.  And  I do  further 
solemnly  and  truly  (swear  or  affirm)  that  I have 
not,  in  the  said  entry  or  invoice,  concealed  or  sup- 
pressed any  thing  whereby  the  United  States  may 
be  defrauded  of  any  part  of  the  duty  lawfully  due 
on  the  said  goods,  wares  and  merchandise,  and  that 
if,  at  any  time  hereafter,  I discover  any  error  in  the 
said  invoice,  or  in  the  account  now  produced,  of 
the  said  goods,  wares  and  merchandise,  or  receive 
any  other  invoice  of  the  same,  I will  immediately 
make  the  same  known  to  the  collector  of  this  district* 
Sec.  5.  And  bs  it  further  enacted , That  the  ad 
valorem  rates  of  duty  upon  goods,  wares  and  mer- 
chandise shall  be  estimated  in  the  manner  follow- 
ing: to  the  actual  cost,  if  the  same  shall  have  been 
actually  purchased,  or  the  actual  value,  if  the  same 
shall  have  been  procured  otherwise  than  by  pur- 
chase, at  the  time  and  place  when  and  where  pur- 
chased or  otherwise  procured,  or  to  the  appraised 
value,  if  appraised,  except  in  cases  where  goods 
are  subjected  to  the  penalty  provided  for  in  the 
thirteenth  section  of  this  act,  shall  be  added  all 
charges,  except  insurance;  and,  also,  twenty  per 
centum  on  the  said  cost  or  value,  and  charges,  if  im- 
ported from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  any  place 
beyond  that,  or  from  beyond  Cape  Horn,  or  ten  per 
centum  if  from  any  other  place  or  country;  and  the 
said  rates  of  duty  shall  be  estimated  on  such  aggre- 
gate amount:  Provided,  That  in  all  cases  where  any 
goods,  wares  and  merchandise,  subject  to  ad  valo- 
rem duty,  shall  have  been  imported  from  a country 
other  than  that  in  which  the  same  were  manufactu- 
red or  produced,  the  appraisers  shall  value  the 
same  at  the  current  value  at  the  time  of  exportation 
in  the  country  where  the  same  may  have  been  ori- 
ginally manufactured  or  produced. 
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Sec  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  no  goods, 
wares  or  merchandise,  imported  into  the  United 
States,  subject  to  ad  valorem  duty,  and  belonging 
to  a person  or  person*  residing  in  the  United 
States,  but  who  shall,  at  the  time,  be  absent  from 
the  place  where  the  same  are  intended  to  be  enter 
ed,  shall  be  admitted  to  an  entry,  unless  the  import 
er,  consignee  or  agent,  shall  previously  give  bond, 
the  form  of  which  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,  with  sufficient  sureties,  to 
produce,  within  four  months,  to  the  collector  of 
the  port  where  the  said  goods  wares  or  merchan- 
dise may  be,  the  invoice  of  the  same,  duly  verified, 
according  to  the  circumstauces  of  the  case,  by  the 
oath  of  the  said  owner,  or  one  of  the  owners,  as 
prescribed  in  the  fourth  section  of  this  act;  which 
oath  shall  be  administered  by  a collector  of  the 
United  States,  if  there  be  any  in  the  place  where 
the  said  owner  or  owners  my  be;  or  if  there  be 
none,  by  some  public  officer  duly  authorized  to  ad 
minister  oaths. 

Sec  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted . That  no  goods, 
wares  or  merchandise,  subject  to  ad  valorem  duty, 
Imported  as  aforesaid,  and  belonging  to  a person 
or  persons  not  residing  at  the  time  in  the  United 
States,  and  who  shall  have  actually  purchased  the 
same,  shall  be  admitted  to  entry,  unless  the  invoice 
be  verified  by  t he  oath  of  the  owner,  or  one  of  the 
owners,  certifying  that  the  said  goods,  wares  or 
merchandise,  were  actually  purchased  for  his  ac 
count,  or  for  account  of  himself  and  partners  in 
the  said  purchase;  that  the  invoice  annexed  thereto 
contains  a true  and  faithful  account  of  the  actual 
cost  thereof,  and  of  all  charges  thereon;  and  that  no 
discounts,  bounties  or  drawbacks  are  contained  in 
the  said  invoice,  but  sucb  as  have  been  actually  al- 
lowed on  the  same;  which  said  oath  shall  be  ad- 
ministered by  a consul  or  commercial  agent  of  the 
United  States,  or  by  some  public  officer  duly  au 
thorized  to  administer  oaths  in  the  country  where 
the  said  goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  shall  have 
been  purchased,  and  the  same  duly  certified  by  the 
said  consul,  commercial  agent,  or  public  officer;  in 
which  latter  case,  such  official  certificate  shall  be 
authenticated  by  a consul  or  commercial  agent  of 
the  United  States;  Provided , That  if  there  be  no  j 
consul  or  commercial  agent  of  the  United  States  in 
the  country  from  which  the  said  goods,  wares  or 
merchandise  shall  have  been  imported,  the  authen- 
tication hereby  required,  shall  be  executed  by  a 
consul  of  a nation  at  the  time  in  amity  with  the 
United  States,  if  there  be  any  such  residing  there; 
and  if  there  be  no  such  consul  in  the  country,  the 
said  authentication  shall  be  made  by  two  respecta- 
ble merchants,  if  any  such  there  be,  residing  in  the 
port  from  which  the  said  goods,  wares  or  merchan- 
dise, shall  have  been  imported. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  no  goods, 
wares  or  merchandise,  subject  to  ad  valorem  duty, 
imported  as  aforesaid,  and  belonging  to  a person  or 
perons,  not  residing  at  the  time  in  the  United  States, 
who  may  not  have  acquired  the  same  in  the  ordi- 
nary mode  of  bargain  and  sale,  or  belonging  to  a 
person  or  persons,  who  may  be  the  manufacturer 
or  manufacturers,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  the  same, 
shall  be  admitted  to  entry,  unless  the  invoice  there- 
of be  verified  by  the  oath  of  the  owner,  or  of  one 
of  the  owners,  certifying  that  the  invoice  contains 
a true  and  faithful  account  of  the  said  goods,  wares 
or  merchandise,  at  their  fair  market  value,  at  the. 
time  and  place  when  and  where  the  same  were 
procured  or  manufactured,  as  the  case  my  be,  and 
of  all  charges  thereon;  and  that  th«  said  invoice 
contains  no  discounts,  bounties  or  drawbacks,  but 


such  as  have  been  actually  allowed;  which  said  oath 
shall  have  been  duly  administered  and  authenticat- 
ed in  the  mode  prescribed  in  the  seventh  section  of 
this  act. 

Sec.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  in  all  cases, 
where  goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  subject  to  ad 
valorem  duty,  imported  as  aforesaid,  shall  belong 
to  the  estates  of  deceased  persons,  or  of  persons  in- 
solvent, who  shall  have  assigned  the  same  for  the 
benefit  of  their  creditors,  the  oaths  required  by  the 
fourth,- seventh  and  eighth  sections  of  this  act,  may 
be  administered  to  the  executor,  administrator  or 
assignees  of  such  persons,  in  the  manner  prescrib- 
ed by  this  act,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case. 

Sec.  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  in  all 
cases  where  goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  sub- 
ject to  ad  valorem  duty,  imported  as  aforesaid,  and 
belongingto  a peyson  or  persons  not  residing  in  the 
United  States,  shall  not  be  accompanied  with  an 
invoice  verefied  [verified]  by  oath,  and  authenticat- 
ed as  required  by  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth 
sections  of  this  act,  as  the  case  may  be;  or  where 
Vt  shall  not  be  practicable  to  make  such  oath.. or 
there  shall  be  an  immaterial  informality  in  the  oath 
or  authentication,  so  required,  or  where  the  collec- 
tor of  the  port,  at  which  the  said  goods,  wares  or 
merchandise,  shall  be,  shall  ha^e  certified  his  opi- 
nion to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  that  no  fraud 
was  intended  in  the  invoice  of  said  goods,  wares 
or  merchandise,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  shall 
be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized,  if  he  shall  deem 
it  expedient,  to  admit  the  same  to  an  entry:  Provid- 
ed, That  the  consignee,  importer  or  agent,'  shall, 
previous  to  such  entry,  give  bond,  the  form  whereof 
shall  be  prescribed  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
with  sufficient  sureties,  to  produce  the  invoice,  if 
the  same  be  practicable,  sworn  to  and  authenticated 
as  may  be  required  by  this  act,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  and  in  the  time  and  mode  prescrib- 
ed in  the  second  section  of  this  act,  in  cases  where 
no  invoice  has  been  received:  And,  provided  always. 
That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  shall  in  no  case 
admit  am  goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  to  an  en- 
try, where  there  is  just  ground  to  suspect  that  a 
fraud  on  the  revenue  is  intended. 

Sec.  11.  And beit  further  enacted,  That  in  all  cases 
where  goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  subject  to  ad 
valorem  duty,  imported  as  aforesaid,  shall  belong 
in  part  to  a person  or  persons  residing  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  part  to  a person  or  persons  residing 
out  of  the  United  States,  the  oath  of  one  of  the 
owners  residing  in  the  United  States,  shall  be  suffi- 
cient to  admit  the  same  to  an  entry  according  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act;  But  it  is  expressly  provided , 
That,  in  all  cases,  where  the  said  goods,  wares  or 
merchandise,  shall  have  been  manufactured  in 
whole,  Pr  in  part,  by  any  one  of  the  owners  resid- 
ing out  of  the  United  States,  the  same  shall  not  be 
so  admitted  to  an  entry,  unless  the  invoice  shall 
have  been  verified  and  authenticated  by  such  ma- 
nufacturer in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  eighth 
section  of  this  act. 

Sec.  12.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  when- 
ever the  invoice  of  goods,  wares  or  merchandise, 
subject  to  ad  valorem  duty,  imported  as  aforesaid, 
and  belonging  to  a person  or  persons  not  resid- 
ing in  the  United  States,  shall  not  have  been  duly 
verified  and  authenticated,  and,  upon  application  to 
the  secretary  ol  the  treasury,  according  to  the  tenth 
section  of  this  act,  the  said  goods,  wares  or  mer- 
chandise, shall  have  been  refused  an  entry,  the  same 
shall  be  deemed  suspected,  and  shall  be  liable  to  the 
same  additions  and  penalties  as  are  provided  in  the 
case  of  fradulent  invoices,  in  the  following  section. 
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Sec.  13.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That,  when-; 
ever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  collector,  there  shall  be; 
just  grounds  to  suspect  that  goods,  wares  or  mer-  ■ 
chandise,  subject  to  ad  valorem  duty,  ana  imported! 
into  his  district,  have  been  invoiced  below  their 
true  value,  in  the  place  or  country  from  whence 
they  were  imported,  or  originally  procured,  as  the 
case  may  be,  as  prescribed  in  the  fifth  sec...  • of 
this  act,  such  collector  shall  direct  the  san  e to  be 
appraised  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  thi  act,  and 
if  the  value,  at  which  the  same  shall  be  so  Apprais- 
ed, shall  exceed,  by  twenty-five  per  centum,  the 
invoice  prices  thereof,  then,  in  addition  to  the  ten 
or  twenty  per  centum,  as  the  case  may  be,  laid  up- 
on correct  and  regular  invoices,  according  to  law, 
there  shall  be  added  fifty  per  centum  on  the  ap- 
praised value;  on  which  aggregate  amount,  the 
duties  on  such  goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  shall 
be  estimated;  Provided,  That  nothing  therein  con. 
tainend  shall  be  construed  to  impose  the  said  pe- 
nalty of  fifty  per  centum  for  a variance  between  the 
bona  fide  invoice  of  goods,  produced  in  the  manner 
specified  in  the  proviso  in  the  fifth  section  of  this 
act,  and  the  current  value  of  the  said  merchandise, 
in  the  country  where  the  same  may  have  been  ori- 
ginally  manufactured  or  produced. 

Sec.  14.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That,  in  all 
cases  where  the  appraised  value  of  any  goods,  wares 
or  merchandise,  appraised  under  tins  or  any  other 
act  concerning  imports  and  tonnage,  shall  exceed, 
by  less  than  twenty-five  per  centum,  the  invoice 
value  thereof,  such  appraised  value  shall  be  cun 
sidered  the  true  value  of  such  goods,  wares,or  mer- 
chandise, upon  which  the  duty  shall  be  charged, 
with  the  addition  of  such  per  centum  as  may  be 
by  law  required;  Provided , That;  in  no  case,  shall 
the  value  be  estimated  on  an  amount  less  than  the 
invoice  value,  with  the  addition  by  law  required. 

Sec.  15.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  col- 
lectors of  the  revenue  shall  cause  at  least  one  pack- 
age out  of  every  invoice,  and  one  package,  at  least, 
cut  of  every  twenty  packages  of  each  invoice  of 
goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  imported  into  their 
respective  districts,  which  package  or  packages  he 
shall  have  first  designated  on  the  invoice,  to  be 
opened  and  examined,  and  if  the  same  be  found  not 
to  correspond  with  the  invoice  thereof,  or  to  be 
falsely  charged  in  such  invoice,  a full  inspection  of 
all  such  goods,  Wares  or  merchandise,  as  may  be  in- 
cluded in  the  same  entry,  shall  be  made;  and  in  case 
such  goods,  wares  or  merchandise  be  subject  to  ad 
valorem  duty,  the  same  shall  be  appraised,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  penalties  provided  in  the  thirteenth 
’section,  in  case  of  suspected  or  fraudulent  invoices; 
and  in  every  case,  whether  such  goods,  wares  or 
merchandise,  be  subject  to  ad  valorem  or  specific 
duty,  if  any  package  may  be  found  to  contain  any 
article  not  described  in  the  invoice,  the  whole 
package  shall  be  forfeited:  Provided , That  the  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  autho- 
rized to  remit  the  said  forfeiture,  if,  in  his  opinion, 
the  said  article  was  put  in  by  mistake,  or  without 
any  intention  to  defraud  the  revenue. 

Sec  16.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That,  for  the 
appraisement  of  goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  re- 
quired by  this  or  any  other  act  concerning  imports 
and  tonnage,  the  president  of  the  United  States 
shall,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
senate,  appoint,  in  each  of  the  ports  of  Boston,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Charleston,  Savan- 
nah, and  New  Orleans,  two  persons,  well  qualified 
to  perform  that  duty,  who,  before  they  enter  there- 
o5s,  shall  severally  make  oath,  diligently  and  faith- 
lolly  lo  examine  and  inspect  such  goods,  wares  or 


j merchandise,  as  the  collector  may  direct,  and  trulv 
i to  report,  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  and  belief, 

: the  true  value  thereof',  according  to  the  provisions 
j of  the  fifth  section  of  this  act;and!whenany  appraise- 
ment is  to  be  made  in  any  port,  other  than  those 
above  named,  the  collector  shall  appoint  two  re- 
spectable resident  merchants,  who,  after  having 
taken  the  oath  required  by  this  section,  shall  be 
the  appraisers;  and  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
shall  have  authority  to  direct,  the  appraisers  for  any 
collection  district  to  attend  in  any  other  collection 
district  for  the  purpose  of  appraisng  any  goods, 
wares  or  merchandise,  imported  therein)*,  and  the 
president  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  autho- 
rized, in  the  recess  of  the  senate,  to  appoint  the  ap- 
praisers for  the  ports  provided  for  in  this  section, 
which  appointments  shall  continue  ,m  force  until 
the  end  of  the  session  of  congress  thereafter. 

Sec.  17.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  each  of 
the  appraisers,  who  may  be  appointed  under  the 
sixteenth  section  of  this  act  for  the  ports  of  New 
Orleans,  Savannah,  Charleston,  Baltimore,  Philadel- 
phia and  Boston,  shall  each  receive,  as  a compen- 
sation for  his  services,,  fifteen  hundred  dollars  pel* 
annum;  and  the  appraisers  for  the  port  of  New 
York  shall  receive  two  thousand  dollars  per  annum; 
and  the  merchants  who  may  be  appointed  to  act  as 
appraisers  under  this  act,  shall  receive  for  their 
services,  while  actually  employed  on  that  duty, 
each,  a compensation  of  five  dollars  per  diem;  and 
whenever  the  appraisers,  appointed  under  the  six- 
teenth section  of  this  act,  attend  in  any  district, 
other  than  that  in  which  they  reside,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  appraising  any  goods,  wares  or  merchan- 
dise, they  shall  respectively  receive  at  the  rate  of 
five  dollars  for  every  twenty-five  miles  in  going  to, 
or  returning  from,  such  district,  in  addition  to  the 
salary  or  pay  provided  for  in  this  section. 

Sec,  18.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That,  in  all 
cases  where  the  owner,  consignee,  importer  or 
agent,  shall  be  dissatisfied  with  the  appraisement  of 
any  goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  made  by  the  ap- 
praisers appointed  under  the  sixteenth  section  of 
this  act,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  him  to  employ,  at  his 
own  expense,  two  respectable  resident  merchants, 
who,  after  being  duly  qualified,  according  to  the 
sixteenth  section  of  this  act,  shall,  together  with 
two  appraisers  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  under  this  act,  examine  and  inspect  the  goods, 
wares  or  merchandise,  in  question;  and  after  such 
examination  and  inspection,  they  shall  report  the 
value  thereof,  if  they  agree  therein,  and  if  not,  the 
circumstances  of  their  disagreemet,  to  the  collector  , 
and  in  case  such  owner,  consignee,  importer  o 
agent,  shall  be  dissatisfied  with  such  report  and 
second  appraisement,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  him  to 
refer  t he  case  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  who 
shall  be,  and  is  hereby,  authorized  and  empowered 
to  decide  thereon;  or  to  require  further  testimony 
in  the  case,  in  such  manner  as  he  may  deem  proper, 
and  to  order  the  said  goods,  wares  or  merchandise, 
to  be  entered  accordingly. 

Sec.  19.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  any  mer- 
chant, who  shall  be  chosen  by  the  collector,  or  by 
the  party  in  interest,  to  make  any  appraisement 
required  tinder  this  or  any  other  act  respecting  im- 
ports and  tonnage,  and  who  shall,  after  due  notice 
of  such  choice  has  been  given  to  him  in  writing, 
decline  or  neglect  to  assist  at  such  appraisement, 
shall  be  subject  to  a penalty  not  exceeding  fifty 
dollars,  and  to  the  cost  of  prosecution  therefor. 

Sec.  20.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  one  half  of 
the  excess  of  duty  accruing  in  consequence  of  the 
fifty  per  cent,.  Added  to  the  value  of  any  goods,  wares 
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or  merchandse,  unddr  the  thirteenth  section  ofthis 
act,  shall  be  divided  among  the  custom  house  offi- 
cers 61  the  port  in  which  such  goods,  wares  or  mer- 
chandise may  be,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the 
act  entitled  “an  act  to  regulate  the  duties  on  imports 
and  tonnage,”  passed  on  the  second  day  of  March, 
seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-nine:  Provided , That 
in  no  case  shall  the  appraisers  of  the  said  goods, 
wares  or  merchandise,  be  entitled  to,  or  receive, 
any  part  of  the  said  duty. 

Sec.  21.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That,  before 
any  goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  which  may  be 
taken  from  any  wreck,  shall  be  admitted  to  an  en- 
try, the  same  shall  be  appraised,  in  the  manner 
prescribed  in  the  sixteenth  section  of  this  act;  and 
the  same  proceedings  shall  be  ordered  and  execut- 
ed in  all  cases  where  a reduction  of  duties  shall  be 
claimed  on  account  of  damage  which  any  goods, 
wares  or  merchandise,  shall  have  sustained  in  the 
course  of  the  voyage;  and  in  all  cases  where  the 
owner,  importer,  consignee  or  agent,  shall  be  dis- 
satisfied with  such  appraisemenr,  he  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  the  privileges  provided  in  the  eighteenth 
section  of  this  act. 

Sec.  22.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That,  for  every 
verification  and  certificate,  made  under  this  act, 
before  a consul  or  commercial  agent  of  the  United 
States,  such  consul  or  commercial  agent  shall  be  en- 
titled to  demand,  and  to  receive,  from  the  person 
making  the  same,  a fee  of  two  dollars:  Provided, 
Each  shipper  shall  have  the  right  to  include  all 
articles  shipped  by  him  in  the  same  invoice. 

Sec.  23.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That,  when 
any  goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  shall  be  admit- 
ted to  an  entry  upon  invoice,  the  collector  of  the 
port  in  which  the  same  are  entered,  shall  certify 
the  same  under  his  official  seal;  and  no  other  evi- 
dence of  the  value  of  such  goods,  wares  or  mer- 
chandise, shall  be  admitted  on  the'part  of  the  own- 
er or  owners  thereof,  in  any  court  of  the  United 
States,  except  in  corroboration  of  such  entry. 

Sec.  24.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  Xhat  any  per- 
son or  persons,  who  shall  counterfeit  any  certifi- 
cate or  attestation  made  in  pursuance  of  this  act, 
or  use  such  certificate  or  attestation,  knowing  the 
same  to  be  counterfeit,  shall,  upon  conviction 
thereof  before  any  court  of  the  United  States  hav 
dig  cognizance  of  the  same,  be  adjudged  guilty  of 
felony,  and  be  fined,  in  a sum  not  exceeding  ten 
thousand  dollars,  and  imprisoned  for  a term  not  ex- 
ceeding three  years. 

Sec.  25.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  any  bond 
to  the  United  States,  entered  into  for  the  payment 
of  duties  by  a merchant  belonging  to  a firm,  in  the 
name  of  such  firm,  shall  equally  bind  the  partner 
or  partners  in  trade,  of  the  person  or  persons  by 
whom  such  bond  shall  have  been  executed;  but  no 
clerk  or  hired  person,  in  the  constant  employment 
of  another,  shall  become  principal  or  surety  to  any 
bond  to  which  his  employer  is  a party. 

Sec.  26.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  no  bond 
for  duties  on  goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  import- 
ed into  the  United  States,  shall  be  accepted  by 
any  collector  ©f  the  revenue,  unless  the  principal 
be  a resident  of  the  United  States,  and  the  surety 
or  sureties  citizens  thereof. 

Sec.  27.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That,  in  every 
case,  where  the  owner,  importer,  consignee  or 
agent  of  any  goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  import- 
ed as  aforesaid,  and  the  duty  upon  which  shall 
amount  to  fifty  dollars  or  upwards,  may,  at  the  time 
of  entry,  desire  to  pay  the  duties  thereon  in  cash, 
the  collector  of  the  port,  where  the  said  goods, 
Wares  or  merchandise  may  be  entered,  shall  be, 


and  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  receive 
the  same,  and  to  allow  a discount  on  the  amount  of 
the  duties,  at  the  rate  of  four  per  centum  per  an- 
num, for  the  legal  term  of  credit  which  would  have 
been  allowed  by  law  on  such  duties. 

Sec.  28.  And  be  it  further'  enacted,  That  all  goods, 
wares  or  merchandise,  imported  into  the  United 
States,  the  duties  on  which  shall  have  been  paid 
or  secured  to  be  paid,  may  be  transported  coast- 
wise, from  the  district  into  which  they  were  im- 
ported to  two  other  districts,  and  exported  from 
either  of  them  with  the  benefit  of  drawback:  Pro® 
vided , That  all  regulations  and  formalities  now  in 
force,  relating  to  the  transportation  of  goods,  wares 
or  merchandise,  coastwise  from  the  district  into 
which  they  were  imported  to  another  district,  for 
benefit  of  drawback,  and  such  other  regulations 
as  are  prescribed  under  and  by  virtue  of  this  act, 
for  the  further  transportation  of  such  goods,  Wares 
or  merchandise,  to  other  districts,  shall  be  compli- 
ed with:  And  provided,  also , That  all  the  regulations 
and  formalities  now  in  force,  respecting  the  expor- 
tation of  goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  drawback,  s'hall  be  complied  with,  so  far 
as  may  be  consistent  with  other  provisions  of  this 
act:  and  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  shall  be,  and 
he  is  hereby  authorized  to  prescribe  the  form  of 
the  certificate  to  be  used,  and  of  the  oaths  to  be 
taken,  on  the  transportation  of  such  goods,  wares 
or  merchandise,  from  the  second  or  other  district, 
into  which  they  may  be  so  brought,  to  the  third  dis- 
trict. 

Sec,  29.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  all  goods', 
wares  or  merchandise,  subject  to  ad  valorem  duty, 
and  intended  for  exportation^  with  benefit  of  draw- 
back, which  shall  be  transported  from  one  district 
to  another,  shall  be  accompanied  by  a copy  from 
the  invoice,  of  the  cost  thereof,  certified  by  the 
collector  of  the  district  from  w’.hich  they  may  have 
been  last  re-shipped,  which  certified  copy  shall  be 
produced  to  the  collector  of  the  district  from  which 
such  goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  are  intended  to 
be  exported;  and  such  goods,  wares  or  merchan- 
dise, as  well  as  ail  such  goods,  wures  or  merchan- 
dise, subject  to  ad  valorem  duty,  as  shall  be  export- 
ed from  the  district  into  which  they  may  have  been 
originally  imported,  shall  be  inspected  by  the  ap- 
praisers at  the  time  of  exportation,  in  the  manner 
provided  by  this  act,  on  the  importation  of  such 
goods,  wares  or  merchandise;  and  if  ^he  same  are 
found  not  to  correspond  with  the  original  invoice, 
the  said  goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  shall  be  sub- 
jected to  forfeiture,  according  to  the  pi’ovisions  of 
the  eighty-fourth  section  of  an  act,  entitled  “an 
act  to  regulate  the  collection  of  duties  on  imports 
and  tonnage,”  passed  the  second  of  Mal’ch,  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-nine. 

Sec.  30.  And  be  it  further  enacted That  in  ail 
cases  of  entry  of  goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  for 
the  benefit  of  drawback,  the  time  of  twenty  days 
shall  be  allowed,  from  the  date  of  the  clearance  of 
the  ship  or  vessel,  in  which  the  same  shal.l  have 
been  laden,  for  taking  the  oaths,  completing  the 
entry,  and  giving  the  exportation  bonds  for  the 
same:  Provided,  That  the  exporter  shall  have1,  in 
every  other  particular,  complied  with  the  regula- 
tions and  formalities  heretofore,  and  by  this  act, 
established  for  entries  of  exportation  of  goouk, 
wares  or  merchandise,  for  the  benefit  of  drawback. 

Sec.  31.  And  belt  further  enacted,  That,  in  all  case  $ 
where  goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  entitled  to  de-  -. 
benture,  shall  be  re-shipped  for  transportation 
coastwise,  before  the  necessary  certificates  are  is- 
suexl  by  the  collector  of  the  port  where  imported. 
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the  same  shall  be  allowed  to  be  entered  for  de 
benture,  at  the  district  to  which  they  shall  be  so 
transported,  without  forfeiting  the  benefit  of  draw- 
back: Provided , That  the  person  or  persons,  so  en- 
tering said  goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  shall  pro 
duce,  from  the  collector  of  the  port  from  whence 
the  same  shall  have  been  last  shipped,  a certificate 
that  the  coastwise  certificates  were  not  issued  at  the 
time  of  the  sailing  of  the  vessel  on  board  which 
the  said  goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  shall  have 
been  so  shipped,  and  shall  deliver  the  coastwise 
certificates  required  in  such  cases,  to  the  collec 
tor  of  the  port  where  the  same  shall  have  been  so 
entered,  within  two  months  from  the  date  of  entry, 
and  before  the  said  goods,  wares  or  merchandise 
shall  be  entered  for  exportation. 

Sec.  32.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That,  in  all 
cases  where  the  owner,  importer,  consignee  or 
agent  of  any  goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  enti- 
ted  to  debenture,  may  wish  to  transfer  the  same 
into  packages,  other  than  those  in  which  the  said 
goods,  wares  or  merchandise  were  originally  im 
ported,  the  collector  of  the  port  where  the  same 
may  be,  shall  permit  the  said  transfer  to  be  made, 
if  necessary  for  the  safety  or  preservation  thereof: 
Provided , That  due  notice  of  the  same,  in  writing, 
setting  forth  sufficient  cause  for  the  said  transfer,  be 
given  to  the  collector,  who  shall  appoint  an  inspec- 
tor of  the  revenue,  to  ascertain  if  the  said  allegation 
be  true,  and,  if  found  correct,  to  superintend  said 
transfer,  and  to  cause  the  marks  and  numbers  upon 
the  original  packages  to  be  inscribed  upon  the 
packages  into  which  the  said  goods,  wares  or  mer- 
chandise shall  be  transferred. 

Sec.  33.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall 
not  be  necessary  to  insert  the  number,  upon  pack- 
ages, in  any  entry  of  goods,  wares  or  merchandise, 
subject  to  specific  duty  on  importation  or  exporta- 
tion, or  to  insert  any  such  numbers  in  any  coastwise 
or  other  certificate:  But  it  expressly  provided,  That 
in  all  cases  where  a separate  certificate  may  be  re 
quired  for  each  package,  the  numbers  shall  be  in- 
serted  therein. 

Sec.  34.  And  be  it  further  enacted , That  in  all 
cases  where,  under  existing  laws,  spirituous  liquors, 
entitled  to  debenture,  shall  have  been  shipped 
coastwise  for  the  purpose  of  being  laden  iminedi 
ately  on  board  some  vessel  in  another  district,  for 
exportation,  the  same  may  be  so  laden  on  board  of 
such  vessel  without  having  been  first  deposited  in 
the  public  warehouse:  Provided,  That  all  other  re- 
gulations required  by  law  shall  have  been  complied 
with,  and  that  such  transportation  of  spirituous  li- 
quors from  the  one  vessel  to  the  other  be  made  by 
the  coMector’s  order,  and  under  the  superintend- 
ance  (superintendence)  of  an  inspector  of  the  reve- 
nue, and  that  a careful  examination  be  made  by 
him  of  the  identity  of  the  same,  and  of  the  quantity, 
quality  and  packages  thereof. 

Sec,  35.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  pe- 
nalties and  forfei  tures,  incurred  by  force  of  this  act 
shall  be  sued  for,  recovered,  distributed  and  ac 
counted  for,  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  act, 
entitled  an  ‘act  to  regulate  the  collection  of  duties 
on  imports  and  tonnage,*  passed  on  the  second  day 
of  March,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety 
nine,  and  may  be  mitigated  or  remitted  in  the  man 
ner  prescribed  by  the  act,  entiled  ‘an  act  to  pro- 
vide for  mitigating  or  remitting  the  forfeitures,  pe 
nalties  and  disabilities,  accruing  in  certain  cases 
therein  mentioned,’  passed  on  the  third  day  of 
March,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven. 

Sec.  36.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  fines, 


penalties  and  forfeitures,  incurred  in  virtue  of  the 
act  entitled  “an  act  supplementary  to  an  act,  en- 
titled ‘an  act  to  regulate  the  collection  of  duties  on 
imports  and  tonnage,’  passed  the  20th  April,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighteen,”  may  be  sued 
for,  prosecuted  and  recovered,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  if  the  said  act  did  not  expire  on  the  third 
day  of  March  next. 

Sec.  37.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That,  when 
goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  imported  and  subject 
to  duty  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  re-shipped  and  trans- 
ported coastwise,  from  one  district  to  another,  in 
the  packages  in  which  the  same  were  imported,  an 
invoice,  or  a copy  of  such  invoice,  or  an  extract 
therefrom,  including  all  the  articles  with  the  charg- 
es thereon,  which  are  re-shipped  and  transported 
coastwise  as  aforesaid,  verified  by  the  additional 
oath  required  by  the  fourth  section  of  this  act  and 
certified  under  the  official  seal  of  the  collector., 
with  whom  the  entry,  on  the  importation  of  such 
goods,  wares  and  merchandise,  was  made,  shall  be 
produced  at  the  port  to  which  the  same  shall  be 
transported;  and  the  same  inspection  ol  such  goods, 
wares  and  merchandise,  shall  be  made,  as  if  they 
had  been  brought  direct  from  a foreign  port  or 
place:  Provided,  that  no  appraisement  of  the  said 
goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  shall  be  made  at  the 
said  port,  so  as  to  change  the  amount  of  duties  which 
may  have  been  charged  thereon,  at  the  port  of  their 
original  importation,  if  the  same  should  have  been 
there  entered,  according  to  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  except  when  transported  from  a port  where 
there  are  no  appraisers  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ment; and  if  the  invoice,  verified  as  aforesaid,  shall 
not  be  so  produced,  such  goods,  wares  or  merchan- 
dise, shall  be  deposited,  and  remain  in  the  public 
warehouse,  at  the  expense  and  risk  of  the  owner 
thereof  until  the  invoice,  verified  and  certified  in 
the  manner  above  required,  shall  be  produced;  and 
goods,  wares  and  merchandise,  imported  and  sub- 
ject to  duty  as  aforesaid,  may  be  transported  coast- 
wise, to  one  or  more  districts  within  the  United 
States.  PHILIP  P.  BARBOUR, 

Speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives. 

JOHN  GA'iLLARD, 

President  of  the  senate  pro  tempore, 
Washington,  March  8,  1822:  Approved, 

JAMES  MONROE 


Commerce  of  the  United  States. 

General  statement  of  the  value  of  goods,  "wares  and 
merchandise, of  the  growth, produce  and  manufacture 
of  foreign  countries,  imported  into  the  United  States, 
commencing  Is*  October,  1821,  and  ending  30*A  of 
September,  1822. 

[Note — The  official  table  specifies  the  amount  of 
each  article  from  each  and  every  country — we  give 
only  the  aggregates,  with  occasional  notes,  believ- 
ing that  all  ordinary  inquiries  may  thereby  be  an- 
swered.] 

VALUE  IN  DOLLARS — FREE  OF  DUTF. 

Copper,  brass  and  tin,  in  pigs  and  bars  $598,384 
Bullion,  ($283,431  from  Cuba)  411,444 

Gold  and  silver  coin,  ($648,246  from  S. 

Am.  late  colonies  of  Spain;  229,276 
fr.  Hayti;  306,748  fr.  Cuba;  211,944 
Italy  & Malta;  232,776  Spain;  177,000 
Danish  West  Indies;  158,651  Dutch 
West  Indies;  126,951  Dutch  E.  Indies; 

174,862  British  West  Indies — all  else 
under  100,000)  2,958,402 

Dye  woods,  (78,559  Honduras,  &c.)  308,011 

Raw  hides — (chiefly  South  America;  2,041,463 
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59,528 


296,339 

120,543 

10,967 

493,627 


Brimstone  and  sulphur 
Burs,  undressed,  (Canada,  Hanse  towns 
and  South  America) 

Plaister  of  Paris 
Burr  stones,  unwrought 
All  other  free  articles 

PATING  DUTY  AU  VALORETif. 

Cloths  and  cassimeres  (8,237,594  British; 

96  633  French)  $8,491,935 

Worsted  and  stuff  goods  (2,249,866  Brit.)  2,269,513 
Blankets  (896,443  British)  991,447 

Cottons,  printed  and  colored  (5,594,839 

British)  5,856,763 

_____ — _ piece  goods,  white  (2,&73  754 

British)  2,951,627 

_____  nankeens,  (758,371  China)  823,365 
Woollen  and  cotton  hose  (chiefly  British)  866,618 
Cotton  twist,  thread,  &c.  do.  181,843 

Linens  (2,981,844  British;  651,410  Hanse 
towns;  214,723  France)  4,132,747 

Silk  goods  (2,389,210  China;  2,704,442 
France;  811,652  British  East  Indies; 

304,682  British;  257,355  Hanse  towns; 

218.248  Italy  and  Malta)  6,840.928 

Hempen  go^ds  (324,738  British)  332,824 

Brass  (314,167  British)  352,542 

Copper,  or  manufactures  (160,694  British)  160,935 
Iron  and  steel  manufactures,  other  than 
those  paying  specific  duties  (2,678,237 
British)  ' 2 ,767,757 

Glass,  other  than  that  paying  specific  duty 

(159  510  British;  104,214  Hanse  towns)  317,158 
China.  (27,772  British;  17,990  Chinese; 

11,145  French)  57,345 

Earthen  ware,  (1,101,143  British)  1,107,264 

18,151 


Tin  and  pewter  (16.387  do.  ) 

Paper  (12,192  Bri’sh;  67,477  Fr’ch;  8,486 
Spanish;  5,587  Italy) 

Manufactures  of  gold  and  silver  and  pre* 
cious  stones,  (110,708  British;  31,052 
French) 

Hats,  caps  and  bonnets  (610,228  Italy  and 
Malta;  64,943  French;  17,419  British) 

Raw  wool,  1,733,420  lbs.  (109,210  dolls, 
in  value,  from  Portugal;  106.112  from 
Spain;  32.855  Hanse  towns;  32,82?  S, 

America,  &c.) 

Copper,  manufactured,  subject  to  15  per 
cent,  duty,  [64,174  British] 

Tin,  in  sheets  or  plates,  [218,207  British] 

All  other  manufactures,  paying  duty  ad 
valorem,  [2,727,992  British;  1,060,620 
French] 

Duck  and  sheeting,  (1,459,989  Russia; 

40,058  Holland;  8,868  Hanse  towns) 

Wines— Madeira  Gals.  1 1 6,752 

Burgundy,  Sec.  5,588 

Sherry,  See.  39,736 

Lisbon  and  Oporto,  473,902 
Teneriffe,  Sec.  446  461 

Claret  58,984 

Allother  1,926  793  $1,864,627 

Spirits,  from  grain— (Holland  $246,239)  285,121 

— , other — (chiefly  West  Indian 

and  French)  ' 2,165,140 

[The  spirits  from  grain  amounted  to 
796  807  galls.;  from  other  materials 
to  4,292,182  gals.] 

Molasses— 11,990,569  gals.  2,398,355 

Beer,  ale,  &c.  (chiefly  British),  96,906 

Oil — foreign  fisheries  / 1,194 

olive  49,380 

Teas— Bohea  lbs.  498,570 

Souchong,  &o.  1,170,453 


5,034.429 

574 


94,739 


154,026 

723,412 


387,312 

64,632 

219,186' 


6,197,428 

1,524,486 


Teas— Imperial,  &c.  459,290 

Hyson,  &c.  2,367,613 

Hyson  skin,  &c.  2,143,508  $1,860,777 

Coffee — 25  782,390 Z5s.(nearly  17  millions 
from  Cuba  and  Hayti)  5,552,649 

Cocoa— 1,350,011  lbs.  245  432 

Chocolate  459 

Sugar — 77,470,813  lbs.  brown  7 

— 10,834,857  ; white,  &c.  5 

- — — candy,  loaf  and  lump 
[51,962,903  lbs.  of  sugar  from  Cuba? 
11,889,738  lbs.  Danish  West  Indies; 

2,322,537  Dutch  West  Indies;  akput 
2,000,000  from  the  East  Indies,  Jlnd 
nearly  3,000,000  from  Manilla;  Spa- 
nish West  Indies,  besides  Cuba, 

8,379,671;  Brazil  3,597,491.] 

Fruits— almonds,  currants,  prunes,  figs 

and  raisins,  &c.  364,516 

Candles— tallow,  273,446  lbs.;  wax,  &c.") 

3,175;  soap  566.965;  tallow  3,476,372;  \ 

(chiefly  from  Russia)  f 360,859 

Cheese— 50,546  lbs.  (27,773  British)  J 

Mace,  764  lbs.;  nutmegs  31,069  lbs.;  cin- 
namon 11,303  lbs.;  cloves  27,441  lbs.; 
pepper 2,971,577  lbs.;  pimento  952,356 
lbs.;  Chinese  cassia  491,382  lbs  505,340 

[Mace  and  nutmegs  chiefly  from  Eng- 
land, with  much  of  the  pimento  ] 

Indigo— 1,126,928  lbs.  (955,882British  E. 

Indies)  1,762,758 

Cotton— 240,151  lbs.  30,206 

Tobacco,  manufactured  (other  than  se- 

gars)  and  snuff  1,207 

Gunpowder — 104,795  lbs.  (100,387  British)  26,132 
Bristles— 203,472  lbs.  (141.129  Russiah)  ? on  _ 

Glue— 71, 785, lbs  (chiefly  Irish)  5 yU'04? 

Ochre — dry  1,297,631  lbs.;  ground  in  oil") 

106,862  lbs.  « 

White  and  red  lead,  4,001,125  lbs.;  whit-  ( 
ing  199.138  lbs.  J 

Lead,  pig,  bar  and  sheet,  3,245,392  lbs.; 
shot  1,951,843  lbs. 

[Ochre,  white  and  red  lead,  whiting, 
lead  in  bars,  and  shot,  chiefly  Brit’h.J 
Cordage— tarred  718,293  lbs.;  untarred 
506,237 lbs.;  twine  & seines  500,612  lbs. 

Copper— rods,  bolts,  nails  and  spikes  (Br.) 

Wire— iron  and  steel,  (British) 

Iron  manufactures — 

Tacks,  brads  and  sprigs  Z5s.41,526 
Nails  890,643 

Spikes  182,100 

Anchors  193,817 

Sheet, rod  and  hoop  cist. 37,424  $213,022 

[The  five  preceding  articles  chiefly  Br  ] 

iron,  bars  85  bolts — by  rolling  101 ,334 erst. 

otherwise  532,805-  $1,864,86.8 
[That  manufactured  by  rolling,  nearly 
all  British;  the  other  chiefly  Swedish 
and  Russian.] 

Iron,  in  pigs  and  castings  (chiefly  British) 

Steel — -16,098  erst.  (British) 

Hemp — 178,503  erst,  (chiefly  Russian) 

Alum 

Copperas— 10,692  erst.  (British) 

Salt — 4,087,381  bush,  of  pounds 
Coal— 970,828  bush,  (chiefly  British) 

Fish — foreign  caught 
Glass— black  quart  bottles  and  window, 

(chiefly  British) 

Boots  and  shoes 
Cigars— 21,213  M 
Playing  cards 


266,441 


147,321 

18,807 

102,361 


72,435 

189,613 

1,054.764 

10.601 

12,614 

625,932 

139,790 

19,255 

134,147 

9,192 

197,282 
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Aggregate  statement  of  the  value  of  the  importations  of  the  United  States,  for  the  year  ending  30th  of 

September  1823. 


VALUE  OF  MERCHANDISE  IMPORTED. 

i 

TOTAL  VALUE  OF  IMPOR-  j 
TATIONS. 

FROM 

Free  of  du- 
ty. 

Paying  ad- 
Valorem 
rates  of 
duty. 

Payingspe- 
cific  rates 
of  duty 

From  each 
country. 

From  thej 
dominions} 
of  each  | 
power.  \ 

DOLLARS. 

j 

f 

I 

Russia  ..... 
Prussia  . • . . . 

27,878 

161,803 

3,117,647 

3,307,328 

3,307,328j 

Sweden  ..... 

19,007 

37,594 

1,095,187 

1,151,788 

: 

-1 

Swedish  West  Indies 

82,159 

7,298 

303. 662 

393,119 

1,544,907} 

| 

Denmark  and  Norway 

> ' 

9,047 

12,185 

21,232 

Danish  West  Indies 
Danish  East  Indies 

299,274 

96,330 

2,118,570 

2,514,174 

2,535,406}; 

Holland  ..... 

186,613 

319,382 

358,000 

863,995 

Dutch  West  Indies  and  American  colonies 

698,265 

31,777 

760,981 

1,491,023 

Dutch  East  Indies  . . 

3,783 

1,681 

347,680 

353,144 

2*708,162 

England,  Man  and  Berwick 

580,513 

29,219,665 

2,308,769 

32,108,947 

Scotland  .... 

4,202 

1,807,782 

79,332 

1,891,316 

f 

Ireland  ..... 
Guernsey,  Jersey,  Sark  and  Aldernay 

6,723 

713,885 

85,416 

806,024 

. 

j 

Gibraltar  . . . i 

British  African  ports 

56,508 

129,687 

304,183 

490,378 

British  East  Indies 

54,709 

1,502,242 

1,715,266 

3,272,217 

British  West  Indies 

Newfoundland  and  the  British  fisheries 

179,417 

10,634 

145,486 

335,537 

British  American  colonies 

387,897 

58,403 

80,517 

526,817 

Other  British  colonies 

93,899 

2,982 

9,712 

106,593 

39,537,829} 

The  Hanse  towns  and  ports  of  Germany 

131,376 

1.321,311 

126,070 

1,578  757 

1,578,757 

French  European  ports  on  the  Atlantic 

117,840 

4,476,038 

1,094,957 

5,688,835 

I 

French  European  ports  on  the  Medit’nean 

17,199 

130,477 

253,322 

400,998 

f 

French  West  Indies  and  American  colonies 
French  East  Indies 
Bourbon  and  Mauritius  . 

Other  French  African  ports 

33,091 

9,001 

927,417 

969,509 

t 

1 

7,059,3421 

Hayti  . . . . 

378,128 

109,705 

1,853,984 

2,341,817 

2,341,817? 

Spanish  European  ports  on  the  Atlantic 

3,510 

264,633 

54,392 

322,535 

Spanish  European  ports  on  the  Medit’nean 

2,908 

18,374 

482,374 

503,656 

Teneriffe  and  the  other  Canaries 

2,836 

4,156 

234,203 

241,195 

i| 

Manilla  and  Philippine  Islands 

5,173 

54,263 

175,132 

234,568 

. j 

Honduras,  Campeachy  and  Musquito  shore 

232,476 

27,352 

27,082 

286,910 

. i 

Cuba  ..... 

713,660 

427,748 

6,157,914 

7,299,322 

* 

Other  Spanish  West  Indies 

111,450 

8,544 

815,673 

935,667 

Spanish  South  American  colonies 

1,658,243 

355,317 

539,428 

2,552,988 

12,376,841} 

1 

Portugal  ..... 

5,784 

136,417 

300,465 

442,666 

Madeira  ..... 

6,097 

4,825 

177,835 

■ 188,757 

| 

Fayal  and  the  other  Azores 

1,083 

38,312 

163,050 

202,445 

- j 

Cape  deVerd  Islands 

Other  Portuguese  African  ports 

39,228 

303 

7,891 

47,422 

2,367,8571 

Coast  of  Brazil  and  other  Por’gse  Am.  col. 

642,616 

66,7$8 

777,183 

1,486,567 

Italy  and  Malta  .... 

307,246 

1,022,856 

231,931 

1,562,033 

1,562,033 

274,375$ 

Triest  & other  Aust’n  ports  on  the  Adriatic 

33,933 

162,060 

78,382 

274,375 

Turkey,  Levant,  Egypt,  Mocha  and  Aden 
Morocco  and  Barbary  states  , . j 

22,024 

! 

312,717 

29,936 

364,677 

64,677 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  . - . j 

7,191 

5,193 

51,491 

63,875 

63,875 

China  . . . . . i 

1,067 

3,243,968 

1,997,501 

5,242,536 

5,242.536  ■ 

Asia,  generally  . . . . j 

8,879 

1,154 

161,858 

171,891 

171,891 

West  Indies,  generally  . . j 

Europe,  generally  . . . , 

1 

L 

1,590 

1,590 

1,590 

Africa,  generally 

48,885 

49,520 

17,139 

115,544 

115,544 

South  Seas  . 

Northwest  coast  of  America 

85,938 

86 

86,024 

86,024 

Uncertain  ... 

J 

11 

739 

750 

750 

Total 

7,298,708|  46,361,215 

29,581,618 

83,241,541-! 

83,241,541} 

Treasury  department.  Register's  office.  Jem.  16,  1823. 

* JOSEPH  NOUR^E,  Register. 
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General  statement  of  the  goods,  -wares  and  merchandise, 
the  growth,  produce  o-'  manufacture  of  the  Uiiited 
States , exported , commencing  on  the  Is*  October , 
X821,  and  ending  on  ike  30 th  Sept.  1822. 

Fish— dried  or  smoked,  (chiefly  West 
dies), 

pickled 

Oil — spermaceti  7.610  gals. 

whale,  990,325  gals,  (chiefly  to 
Germany) 

Whalebone 

Sper.  candles  399,925/fo.  (103,089  to  Cuba)  151,226 

Staves  and  heading  15,784.1/. 


$566,730 

249.108 

6,060 

311.415 

none 


Shingles  52,183 

Boards,  &c.  68,490 M.  feet 

Timber  (hewn)  10,48 7 tons 

2,184,399 

Other  lumber 

92,733 

Masts  and  spars 

30,538 

Oak  bark  and  other  dyes 

145,705 

Manufactures  of  wood 

197,883 

Tar  and  pitch— 100,213  bbls. 
Rosin  and  turpentine  96,166  bbls. 

447,869 

f$343,929  worth  of  tar,  rosin,  See.  to 
“ Great  Britain  and  Ireland] 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl— 9,606  tons— (chief- 
ly British  American  colonies,  Holland, 

France  and  England) 

Ginseng— 753,717  Iks.  (chiefly  t»  China), 

Skins  and  furs,  (223,865  to  England, 

122,598  to  Germany,  73,158  to  China)  501,302 
Beef  97,610  bbls. 

tallow  63,856  lbs. 

hides  15,079  no. 

horned  cattle  3,557  no. 


1,099,053 

313,943 


844,534 


Beef,  &c.  chiefly  to  the  West  Indias 
—the  hides  to  England]. 


[Very  little  flour  or  other  bread  stuffs 
to  Europe— mostly  to  Cuba,  Hayti 
and  other  West  India  islands] 

Apples— 63,689  bbls.  (20,970  to  Eng.  he.)  48,499 
Rice — 87,089  tierces  (greatest  quantity 
to  England,  next  greatest  to  Cuba)  1,563,482 
Cotton—  11,250,635  lbs.  Sea  Island 

133,424,460  lbs.  other  24,035,058 


[Of  the  cotton— 10,623,758^?.  of  the 
Sea  island  went  to  Great  Britain  h 
Ireland— 625,977  to  France  and 
1900  to  Holland : of  the  other 
103,841,388  went  to  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  3,927,504  to  France, 

2,955,581  to  the  Hanse  Towns, 

1,956,253  to  Italy  h Malta;!, 968, 358 
to  Holland,  713,789  to  Russia,  &c.] 
indigo  3,283  lbs.  2,399 

Tobacco  £2,169  hkds.  6,222,838 

[28,742  hkds.  to  England,  he.  23,584 
to  Holland,  11,757  to  the  Hanse 
Towns,  4665  to  France,  3924  Gib- 
raltar, 1849  Sweden,  1,427  to  Italy 
and  Malta— all  else  under  1000  hkds.] 

Flaxseed  239.111  bush , (Eng.  & Ireland; 

and  2051  bush,  to  th'.:  Hanse  towns)  392,7-?2 

Hops — 283.200  lbs.  (173,704  to  Hanse  towns)  23.025 

Wax— 238,795  lbs.  93,129 

Household  furniture  (chiefly  S.  Ameri- 
ca, Cuba  and  Hayti)  269,959 

Coaches  and  other  carriages — (half  to 
Cuba)  26,299 

Hats  (Cuba,  South  America,  West  la- 
dies, &c.)  86,007“ 

Saddlery— (the  same)  59,056 

Beer  and  porter — in  casks  37,654  gals. 

bottled — 19,340  doz. 

Spirits  from  grain  196,277  gals.  124,140 

from  molasses  166,925 gals  60,045 

Leather  233,607  lbs. 

Boots  6,561  pairs 

Shoes  244,929  do,  326,030 

[Leather,  and  its  manufactures,  chief- 
ly to  Cuba  anduther  Spanish  West 
Indies  and  Hayti,  to  which  also  a 
like  proportion  of  candles  and  soap 
were  sent]. 


Cheese 

722,548  lbs. 

221,041 

Candles,  tallow— 

1,564,460  lbs. 

f Butter  and 

cheese  nearly  all  to  the 

Soap 

5,727,738 

788,946 

West  Indies]. 

Snuff 

44,602 

Pork 

68,352  bbls. 

Tobacco  (manufact.) 

1,414,424 

157,182 

Hams  Sc  bacon 

1,142,945  lbs. 

(Chiefly  South  America  and  West 

Lard 

4,137,814  lbs. 

Indies). 

Hogs 

- 9,798  no. 

1,357,899 

Linseed  oil 

18,527^ 

Horses 

1,182  no: 

Spirits  turpentine 

25,205 

27,985 

Mules 

121  no. 

"93,753 

Sugar,  brown 

8,593  lbs. 

805 

(Pork,  bacon,  lard,  hogs  chiefly  to  the 

refined 

177,06510s. 

25,320 

West  Indies]. 

Cables  and  cordage 

2,914  cwt. 

33,807 

Sheep 

6,368  no. 

12,276 

r r21,331  to  Spanish  South  American 

Wheat 

4,418  bush. 

3,080 

colonies]. 

Flour 

827 ,865  bbls. 

£,103, 280 

Lead 

66,31 6 lbs 

4,244 

: ('144,980  bbls 

, to  Cuba,  89,733  to  Bri- 

Iron—  pig 

71  tons 

tish  American  colonies,  77,018  to 

bar 

59  — 

Hayti,  126; 

,389  to  Brazil,  he.  84,336 

nails 

520*758  lbs. 

49,812 

to  Spanish  Amer.  colonies;  96,895 

castings 

12 ,732 

Danish  West  Indies;  21,375  to  Mr- 

all  manufactures  of 

70,183 

deira}. 

[Iron  and  manufactures  of,  greatest 

Indian  corn 

509,698  bush. 

378,427 

amount  to  Cuba;  next  greatest  Spa- 

Meal— Indian 

148,228  bbls. 

522.229 

nish  South  American  colonies]. 

rye 

19,771  bbls. 

' 75,736 

Chocolate 

18,403  lbs. 

3,391 

Rye,  oats,  &c. 

63,832 

Gun  powder 

448,507  lbs. 

82,947 

Biscuit,  &c. 

44,581  bbls. 

Copper  and  brass  and  manufactures  of 

36,974 

33,382  kegs 

180,926 

Medicinal  drugs 

43,711 

Potatoes 

129,814  bush. 

45,758 

Articles  not  enumerated- 

manufactured  637,978 

raw  280,589 

[Of  the  manufactured  140,003  were  exported  to 
Cuba;  56,233  to  Hayti  and  200,158  to  Spanish 
South  American  colonies — of  the  raw  produce 
54,387  went  to  the  Hanse  Towns;  44,444  to 
British  American  colonies;  42,492  to  Cuba*, 
48.783  to  Great  Britain  snd  Ireland.] 
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Aggregate  statement  of  the  value  and  destination  of  the  exports  of  the  United  States,  of  the  groioth,  pro- 
duct or  manufacture  thereof  ; for  the  year  ending  30 th  September  1822- 


1 

VALUE. 

TOTAL  VALUE, 

In 

In 

To 

To  the 

TO 

American 

Foreign 

each 

dominions 

vessels. 

vessels 

country. 

of  each 
power. 

DOLLARS. 

Russia  ..... 
Prussia  . . ... 

177,261 

177,261 

Sweden  . 

117,899 

62,512 

180,411? 

749,977 

Swedish  West  Indies 

547.299 

22,267 

569,566  5 

Denmark  and  Norway 

32,023 

32.023") 

Danish  West  Indies 

1,598,022 

5,462 

1,603,494 

1,642,861 

Danish  East  Indies  . 

7.344 

7,3443 

Holland  ..... 

2,001,061 

76,307 

2,077,368} 

Dutch  West  Iindies  and  American  colonies 

908,122 

12,950 

921,072  > 

3,119,881 

Dutch  East  Indies  .... 

121,441 

121,4413 

England,  Man  and  Berwick  . 

17,239,445 

3,832,950 

21,072,3953 

Scotland  .... 

816,614 

798951 

1,615,565  I 

Ireland 

630,079 

140,097 

770,176  | 

Guernsey,  Jersey,  Sark  and  Aldernay 
Gibraltar 

525,708 

525,703  ! 

British  African  ports 

> 

■ 26,388,861 

British  East  Indies  .... 

67.979 

67,979 

British  West  Indies 

446,640 

2,961 

449,601 

Newfoundland  and  British  fisheries 

213 

1,101 

1,314 

British  American  colonies 

1,875,807 

5,466 

1,881,273 

Other  British  colonies 

4,850 

4,850J 

The  Hanse  Towns  and  ports  of  Germany 

. 1,277,222 

367,004 

1,644,226 

French  European  ports  on  the  Atlantic 

385,104 

4,176,195 

4,561,2993 

Do.  do.  on  the  Mediterranean 

93,698 

89,493 

183,191 

French  West  Indies  and  American  colonies 

917,992 

707 

918,699  1 

French  East  Indies  .... 

\ 

* 7,427,248 

Bourbon  and  Mauritius 
Other  French  African  ports  . 

17,952 

17,952  | 

Hayti 

1,711,054 

35,053 

1,746,107J 

Spanish  European  ports  on  the  Atlantic 

108,626 

7,644 

116,2703 

Do.  do.  on  the  Mediterranean 

25,200 

25,200 

Teneriffe  and  the  other  Canaries 

85,937 

85,937 

Manilla  and  Philiup  ne  Islands  . . 

Honduras,  Campeachy  and  Musquito  Shore 

114,086 

9,029 

123,115  ( 

■ 5,294,769 

Cuba  ..... 

2,934,911 

266,134 

3,201,045 

Other  Spanish  West  Indies 

150,435 

150,435  ! 
l,592.767j 

Spanish  South  American  colonies 

1,581,083 

11,684 

Portugal  , V " 

102,935 

102,9353 

Madeira  .... 

186,952 

186,952  i 

Faya!  and  the  other  Azores 

31,960 

1,200 

33,160  l 

• 1,575,399 

Cape  de  Verd  Islands 

Other  Portuguese  African  ports 

34,941 

16,999 

34,941  f 
l,217,41lj 

Coast  of  Brazil  and  other  Portuguese  American  col. 

1,200,412 

560,714 

Italy  and  Malta 

560,714 

Trieste  and  other  Austrian  ports  on  the  Adriatic 

38,752 

38,752 

Turkey,  Levant,  Egypt,  Mocha  and  Aden 

6,124 

6,124 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

6,150 

6,150 

China  ..... 

429,230 

429,230 

Asia,  generally  . . . 

74,346 

74,346 

West  Indies,  do. 

515,729 

515,729 

Europe,  do.  .... 

Africa,  do. 

58,575 

58,575 

71,968 

71,968 

South  Seas 

37,209 

37,209 

Northwest  Coast  of  America 

54,799 

54,799 

Total 

39,931,913 

9,942,166 

49,874.079 

— — i£~i 

Treasury  department , Register’s  office , Jan.  16,  1823, 

JOSEPH  NOURSE,  Register > 
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We  now  complete  our  abstract  of  the  statements 
concerning-  the  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
and  take  in  almost  every  thing  that  can  be  use- 
ful for  reference,  even  to  those  most  interested 
in  considering  such  matters*  We  have  still  a valu- 
able stock  of  matter  on  hand  to  gratify  the  statisti- 
cal enquirer,  subserve  the  purposes  of  the  states- 
man, and  inform  the  politician. 


[COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.] 

General  statement  of  goods , -wares  and  merchandise,  of 
the  growth,  product  or  manufacture  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, exported  from  the  United  States,  commencing 
oi\the  ls£  October,  1821,  and  ending  on  ihcoOtk  Sep 
tember.  1822. 

Copper,  brass,  he.  in  pigs  or  bars  §26,170 

Bullion  (all  to  England)  28,248 

Cold  and  silver  coin  10,781,932 

[§5,075,012  to  China;  1,930,376  Bri- 
tish East  Indies;  877,641  Dutch  East 
Indies;  767,970  to  England;  943,750 
to  Asia  generally;  519,892  to  France- 
221, 551  to  Cuba;  157,006  to  Italy 
and  Malta — all  else  under  100,000 
dollars] 


Wines,  of  all  sorts 
Spirits — from  grain  49,519 

other  materials  273,764 


Molasses, 
Beer,  ale,  Ice. 
Oiive  oil, 
TeaS-— Bohea 


13,292  gals. 


197,394 

26,709 

149,551 

4,410 

2,912 

13*927 


Dye  woods 

233,782 

Raw  hides 

* 36,416 

Jill  other  articles  free  of  duty 

78,348 

Cloths  and  cassimeres 

150,373 

Worsted  and  stuff  goods 

27,075 

Blankets  and  rugs 

13,034 

Cotton  goods— printed,  Sec, 

572,626 

white 

341,371 

nankeens 

[These  cotton  goods  were  chiefly  ex- 
ported to  the  Spanish  American  co- 
lonies, and  the  West  Indies — about 
300,000  dollars  worth  to  the  Medi- 
terranean]. 

741,882 

Woollen  and  cotton  hose 

17,314 

Cotton  twist,  &c. 

8,817 

Linens,  (chiefly  to  South  America) 

Silk  goods,  (chiefly  to  South  America, 

366,104 

Cuba  and  West  Indies) 

1,016,262 

Hempen  goods 

13,873 

Brass 

19,060 

Copper,  Stc. 

Iron  and  steel,  (other  than  that  paying 

2,339 

specific  duties) 

189,567 

Glass— (as  above) 

53,224 

China 

8,966 

Earthen  ware 

46,001 

Tin  and  pewter 

- 1,498 

Paper  5,635 

Gold  and  silver  wares  and  precious  stones  33,542 
Hats,  caps  and  bonnets  14,116 

Copper,  (subject  to  a duty  of  15  per  cent)  1,070 
Tin  in  plates  or  sheets  4,856 

All  other  goods  paying  ad  valorem  ditties  1,051,188 
Duck — Russia— pieces  3,577 
Ravens  3,910 

Holland  22 

Russia  sheetings-— brown  22,955 

white  430  423,365 

[Duck  and  sheetings,  chiefly  to  Cuba, 

S.  America  and  the  West  Indies1, 

Yot.  XX1Y 5. 


12,656  gals. 

586  lbs. 

Souchong,  &c.  437,588 
Imperial,  he.  219,909 
Hyson  h Y.  H.  406,819 
Hyson  Sk.  &c.  268,944  700,108 

[Of  the  teas  216,411  dollars  worth 
were  exported  to  Germany;  149,723 
to  France;  92,432  to  Holland;  53,369 
to  Danish  West  Indies;  96,290  to 
Gibraltar;  25,611  to  Italy  and  Malta 
j—  all  else  under  20,000  dollars]*!*  • ] 7 - ’ 7 

Coffee — 7,267,119  lbs.  1,65$#/ 

[796,435  lbs.  to  Russia;  1,292,641 
to  Holland;  498,613  to  Gibraltar; 

1,115,989  to  Germany;  790,255  to 
France;  681,080  to  Trieste,  &c. 

726,150  to  Italy  & Malta;  1,050,100  :;, 
to  Turkey,  &c.;  172,515  to  Denmark 
h Norway— all  else  under  100,000 
pounds]. 

Cocoa— 856,529  lbs.  (chief!}'  to  Gibral- 
tar, France  and  Italy)  204,953 

Sugar — brown  8.853,575  Ibsi 

white  5,593,235  1,059,459 

[Of  sugar  400,713  dollars  worth  were 
exported  to  Holland;  183,128  to 
Italy  and  Malta;  101,421  to  Gibral- 
tar;  99*211  to  Trieste,  he.— all  else 
under  the  Value  of  50,000  dollars]. 

Chocolate  198 

Almonds,  currant?,  raisins,  &ch  24,88!. 

Callow  candles,  cheese,  soap,  tallow  65,628 

Mace,  nutmegs  and  all  other  spices  454,654 

[viz.  Albs'.  mace;  2,084  nutmegs;  9,370 
cinnamon;  6,145  cloves;  2,520,869 
pepper;  112,436  pimento;  390,294 
cassia — more  than  half  of  the  whole 
to  Holland,  France  and  Italy], 

Indigo— 521,208  lbs.  1,158,663 

[Of  the  indigo  §530,052  to  Holland; 

152,178  to  Germany;  145,123  to- 
France;  HX,280to  ftaly, 664 
to  Trieste,  &c,;  56,735  to  England; 

78,670  to  Denmark  and  Norway], 

Cotton,  (chiefly  to  G.  Britain)  333,828  lbs.  56,983 
Snuff- 296  lbs.  103 

Gunpowder— 20,015  lbs.  5,964 

Paints— all  sorts  11,711 

Lead — bar,  sheet,  he.  301,549  lbs. 

shot  83,641  23,673 

Cordage — all  sorts  345,704  lbs.  19,456 

Copper  and  composition,  bolts,  nails,  &c.  2,054 

Iron  and  steel  wire  268 

Manufactures  of  iron,  various  27,252 

Iron— rolled  and  hammered  12,039  cwt.  51,376 
in  pigs  and  castings  3 183 

Steel  §5,966;  hemp  4,297;  alum  214;  copperas 
22;  salt  12,391;  coal  1,078$  foreign  caught  fish 
1;463:, glass  2,279.  boots  and  shoes  1.526;  ci- 
gars 2,345  M.  §26,286;  playing  cards  1,2^8, 
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Aggregate  statement  of  the  value  of  the  corporations  of  the  United  States , of  articles  of  the  growth* 
product  or  manufacture  of  foreign  countries,  for  the  year  ending  30th  of  September,  1823. 


VALUE  OF  MERCHANDISE. 

TOTAL 

VALUE,  4 

TO 

Free 
of  duty. 

1 

j 

i.  . . 

Paying 
ad,  valorem 
rates  of 
f duty. 

Paying 
specific 
rates  of 
duty 

To  each 
country. 

To  the  ■ 
dominions  j 
of  each  j 
power.  j 

I 

DOLLARS. 

! 

Russia  ...  * 

42,36: 

5 20,8 7i 

> 288,582 

351,820.* 

. j 

Prussia  . • 

Sweden  .... 

29,65? 

7 1,170 

) 49,383 

80,210 

£ 171,457] 

Swedish  West  Indies 

83,457 

7,790 

' 91,247 

Denmark  and  Norway 

4,957 

1,632 

! 154,168 

160.757 

? j 

Danish  West  Indies 
Danish  East  Indies 

14,767 

r 428,804 

:■  184,685 

2,172 

! 628,256 

! 2,172 

C 791,185' 

3 

Holland  .... 

45  35E 

1 75.715 

! 1,403,112 

: 1,524  683 

i 2,681,758! 

Dutch  West  Indies  8c  American  colonies 

22, 95^ 

i 88,843 

! 45,906 

157.704 

Dutch  East  Indies 

883,204 

: 53,211 

63,156 

999,571 

3 1 

England,  Man  and  Berwick 

848,220 

• 82,388 

i 98,616 

1,029,224 

3 1 

Scotland  . 

Ireland  .... 

1”}27S 

6,71 4, 

10.987 

| i 

Guernsey,  Jersey,  Sark  and  Aldernay 

1 I 

Gibraltar 

British  African  ports 

23,267 

228,967 

372,840 

625,074 

1 

> 3,652,476 

British  East  Indies 
British  West  Indies  • 

1,944,887 

2,20C 

12,042 

i 

11.436 

340 

1,968,365 

2,540 

1 ! 

British  American  colonies 

511 

1,767 

14,008 

16,286 

Other  British  colonies 

1 

Newfoundland  and  the  British  fisheries 

J j 

The  Hanse  towns  and  ports  of  Germany 

40,900 

55,269 

764,620 

860,7891 

Trench  European  ports  on  the  Atlantic 

542,789 

70,942 

596,802 

1,210,533 

1 1 

French  European  ports  on  Medit’nean 

1 464 

- 3,766 

65,107 

70,337 

1 1 

French  West  Indies  & American  colonies 
French  East  Indies 

4,800 

18,904 

18,599 

42,303 

1 

> 1,767,895! 

Bourbon  and  Mauritius  . 

56,000 

7,963 

7,055 

71,018 

1 

Other  French  African  ports 

J 

Hayti  ...  • 

1,870 

319,477 

52,357 

373,704 

Spanish  European  ports  on  the  Atlantic 
Spanish  European  ports  on  Medifneau 

7,-11 

1,114 

6,798 

53,833 

24Q 

67,742 

1,354 

Teneriffe  anu  the  other  Canaries 

6,077 

18,631 

4,432 

29.140 

1 j 

Manilla  and  Philippine  islands 

1,065 

10,734 

11,799 

3,143,443] 

Honduras,  Campeacby  & Musquito  shore 

93,681 

34,262 

127,943 

Cuba  .... 

Other  Spanish  West  Indies 

241,866 

565,067 

5,176 

262,640 

2,430 

1,069,573 

7,606 

i 

j 

Spanish  South  American  colonies 

64,986 

1,448,622 

314,678 

1,828,286 

Portugal  . . i 

14,000 

77 

4,478 

18,555 

1 ! 

Madeira  .... 

2,361 

2,301 

4,662 

i | 

Fayal  and  the  other  Azores 

67 

5,385 

5,002 

10,454 

u t ! 

f 316,021! 

Ca  pe  de  Yerd  Islands 

Other  Portuguese  African  ports 

27,487 

8,345 

35,832 

Coast  of  Brazil  8c  other  Por’gse  Am.  col. 

99,356 

87,078 

60,084 

246,518 

J I 

Trieste  8c  other  Austr’n  ports  on  Adriatic 

18,128 

70,742 

348,098 

436,968 

Italy  and  Malta  . . . 

21,543 

224,223 

643,704 

889,470] 

Turkey,  Levant,  Egypt,  Mocha  and  Aden 

158,686 

2,420 

244.091 

405,197] 

China  .... 

5,081,620 

356,623 

67,895 

5,506,138 

Asia,  generally  . • 

949,633 

111,171 

27,185 

1,087,989 

West  Indies,  generally  . 
Europe,  generally 

5,375 

708 

10,214 

8,742 

6,223 

24,831 
6,931 
69,410 1 

Africa,  generally 

168 

37,730 

31,512 

South  Seas  . . . 

400 

6,573 

4,961 

11,934! 

Northwest  coast  of  America 

3,389 

62,257 

45,144 

110,790! 

Total 

11,184,896 

4,699,844 

6,401,462 

22,286,202! 

Exported,  entitled  to  drawback 

3,955,305 

6,041,291 

0 

9,996,596] 

Do.  not  entitled  to  drawback 

11,184,896 

744,539 

360,171 

12,289,606! 

Of  the  preceding,  the  value  of  <§20,783,655  was  exported  in  American,  and  of  §1,502,547  in  fo- 


reign  vessels. 

Of  the  articles  free  of  duty,  the  value  of  §10, 829, 180  was  in  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion— 
which,  added  to  the  value  of  the  other  free  articles,  shews  that  goods  which  had  paid  duty  were  ex. 


ported  only  to  the  value  of  §1,104,810,  withoQt  the  benefit  of  drawback* 
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Summary  statement  of  the  value  of  the  exports  of  the  growth,  produce  and  manufacture,  ef  the  United 
States , during  the  year  ending  on  the  30th  day  of  September,  1822. 
the  sea,  1,384,589 


Fislieries- 


dried  fish  or  cod  fisheries  . . 

pickled  fish  or  river  fishery,  (herring,  shad,  salmon,  rtackarel) 

whale,  (common),  oil 

Spermaceti  oil  and  candles 


666,730 

249,108 

311,415 

157,286 

468,701 


THE  FOREST, 

Skins  and  furs  . - 

Ginseng 

Product  of  wood- 

lumber,  (boards,  staves,  shingles,  hewn  timber*  See.) 
oak  bark  and  other  dye  . i 

naval  stores,  (tar,  pitch,  rosin  and  turpentine) 
ashes,  pet  and  pearl 


3,815,542 


501,302 

313,943 


1,384, -539 


1,307,670 

145,705 

447,869 

1,099,053 


-3,000,29 7 


AGRICULTURE, 

Product  of  animals— 

beef,  tallow,  hides,  live  cattle 
butter  and  cheese 

pork,  (pickled),  bacon,  lard,  live  hogs 

horses  and  mules  . 

sheep 

Vegetable  food — 

wheat,  fiour  and  biscuit 

Indian  corn  and  meal 

rice  * . 

all  other,  (rye,  oats,  pulse,  potatoes,  See.) 

Tobacco  . 

fcotton 

All  other  agricultural— 
flaxseed 
hops 
wax 

brown  sugar 

manufactures, 
domestic  materials— 

soap  and  tallow  candles 
leather,  boots,  shoes*  saddlery- 
hats 

grain,  spirits,  beer 

wood,  (including  coaches  and  other  carriages) 
Cordage 

iron  . , 

snuff  and  tobacco 

various  items,  (lead,  linseed  oil,  spirits  of  turpentine) 

foreign  materials  — 

spirits  from  molasses 
sugar  refined 
chocolate 
gunpowder 
brass  and  copper 
medicinal  drugs 


uncertain. 

Articles  not  distinguished  in  returns  - 
manufactured 
raw  produce 


41,272,379 


3,81 5,542 


844,534 

221,041 


1,357,899 

93,753 

12,276 


■1.065,575 


-1,463,928 

5,287,286 

900,656 

1,553,482 

233,825 


10,504,752 

6,222,838 

24,035,058 


392,772 

23,025 

93,129 

805 


2,483,052 


509,751 


788,946 

385,086 

86,007 

124.140 

487.141 
33,807 

132,727 

157,182 

34,628 


60,045 

26,320 

3,391 

82,947 

36,974 

43,711 


-2,229,664 


918,567 


253,388 


637,978 

280,589 


2,483,052 


918,567 


Total,  dollars 


49,874,079 
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Summary  statement  of  the  value  o f the  exports  of  the 
growth,  produce  and  manufacture  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, during  the  year  ending  on  the  30th  day  of 
September  1822. 


Value  of  merchandise  free  of  duty: 


Copper,  brass  and  tin,  in  pigs  or  bars 

26,170 

Bullion 

28,248 

Gold  and  silver  coin 

10,781,932 

live  woods 

233.782 

Raw  hides 

36,416 

Brimstone  and  sulphur 

703 

Furs,  undressed 

1,105 

Plaster  of  Paris 

35 

All  other  free  articles 

76,505 

Total  dollars 

11,184,896 

Value  of  merchandise  paying  duties  ad  valorem,  viz: 

Manufactures  of  woollen  piece  goods. 

1 

cloths  and  cassimeres 

150,454 

worsted  and  Stuff  goods 

27,075 

blankets  and  rugs 

13,034 

Cotton  piece  goods. 

printed  and  colored 

572,626 

white 

341,371 

<•  nankeens 

741,882 

woolle  n and  cotton  hose 

17,314 

cotton  twist,  yarn  and  thread  8,817 

linens,  bleached  and  un 

- 

bleached 

366,104 

silk  goods 

1,016,262 

hempen  goods 

13,873 

brass 

19,060 

copper,  or  of  which  copper 

is  the  material  or  chief  value  2.339 
iron  and  steel,  other  than 


that  paying-  a specific  rate  of 


duty  189,567 

ware,  glass  do.  do  53,224 
china  8,966 

earthen  and  stone  46,001 


Glue 

10 

Paints 

11,711 

Lead 

23,673 

Cordage 

21,607 

Copper  and  composition,  rods  and  bolts. 

nails  and  spikes 

2,054 

Iron  and  steel  wire 

268 

Iron,  nails,  spikes,  anchors  and  sheet 

• 27,252 

in  bars  and  bolts,  rolled  and  ham 

t* 

mered 

51,376 

pig  and  castings 

3,182 

Steel 

5,966 

Hemp 

4,297 

Alum 

214 

Copperas 

22 

Salt 

12,391 

Coal 

1,078 

Fish,  dried  and  smoked 

1,463 

Glass 

2,279 

Boots  and  shoes 

1,526 

Cigars 

26,286 

Wax  candles 

1,248 

Value  of  merchandise  paying  specific 

rates  of  duties 

6,401,462 

Do.  do.  free  of  duty 

11,184,896 

Do.  do.  ad  valorem  rates  of  duties  4,699,844 

Total  value  of  foreign  produce 

22,286,202 

Do.  domestic  do. 

49,874,079 

Total  value  of  domestic  and  foreign  pro- 
duce $72, 160,281 

Treasury  Department, 

Register's  office,  January  16, 1823. 

JOSEPH  NOURSE,  Register. 

Statement , exhibiting  the  quantity  of  tonnage  entered 
and  cleared  in  and  from  the-  respective  states  and 
territories , during  the  year  ending  on  the  30 th  Sep - 


tin  and  pewter  1,498 

paper,  writing  and  wrapping  5.635 
gold,  silver  and  precious  stones  33,542 
hats,  caps  and  bonnets  14,116 

Unmanufactured,  copper  subject  to  a duty 

of  15  per  cent.  1,070 

tin,  in  sheets  or  plates  4,856 

All  other  articles  paying  an  ad  valorem 

rate  of  duty  1,051,188 


Total  dollars  4,699,844 

Value  of  merchandise  paying  specific  rates  of  duty, 
viz: 

Duck  and  sheetings  423,365 

Wines  197,394 

Spirits  from  grain  26,709 

other  materials  149,551 

Molasses  4,410 

Beer,  ale  and  porter  2,912 

Oil,  olive,  in  casks!  13,927 

Teas  700,198 

Coffee  1,653,607 

Cocoa  204,953 

Sugar,  brown  and  white  1,059,459 

Chocolate  198 

Fruits  24,881 

Candles,  cheese,  soap  and  tallow  65,628 

Spices  ’ 454.624 

Indigo  1,158,663 

Cotton  56,983 

Snuff  103 

Gunpowder  5,964 


tember,  1822. 


STATES,  &c. 

TONNAGE. 

AM’ CAN  VESSELS. 

FOr’gN  VESSELS. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Maine  Tons 

60,766 

105,880 

4,087 

4,452 

New  Hampshire 

11,952 

8,840 

440 

Massachusetts 

176.627 

135,834 

7,943 

5,297 

Vermont 

854 

854 

40 

40 

Rhode  Island 

30,671 

24.480 

194 

Connecticut 

18,516 

17,422 

New  York 

217.538 

185,666 

22,478 

17,784 

New  Jersey 

1,042 

2.302 

Pennsylvania 

78,049 

70.846 

7,377 

5,745 

Delaware 

3,643 

4,032 

145 

145 

Maryland 

56,537 

58,790 

8,558 

9,469 

District  of  Colum. 

11,988 

15,025 

346 

173 

Virginia 

16,301 

30,122 

4,332 

7,413 

North  Carolina 

23,760 

30,360 

1.208 

1.208 

South  Carolina 

31,900 

48,524 

14,436 

15,237 

Georgia 

12,782 

33  860 

7,429 

9,745 

Mississippi 

4,193 

2,090 

35 

Louisiana 

29,947 

37,888 

21,357 

20,716 

Territory  of  U.  S. 

895 

933 

171 

31 

787,961 

813.748 

100,541 

97,490 
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Statistical  view  of  the  commerce  o f the  United  States,  exhibiting  the  value  of  articles  of  every  description  of 
imports  from,  and  the  value  of  articles  of  every  description  of  exports  to,  each  foreign  country;  also , the  ton- 
nage f American  and  foreign  vessels  arriving  from,  and  departing  to  each  foreign  country , and  the  tonnage 
beloni'v  or  to  each  foreign  power,  employed  in  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  for  the  year  ending  on  the 
30th  f September,  1822. 


TO 

COMMERCE. 

NAVIGATION 

Value 

of 

imports. 

Value  of 
domestic 
exports. 

Value  of 
foreign 
exports. 

Total  value 
of  domestic 
and  foreign 
produce 
exported 

AMEItlc’lT 

Entered 
into  the 
U. States. 

TONIV  AGE 

Depart’g 
from  the 
U. States. 

Russia  . . 

$3,307,328 

$1 77,261 

$351,820 

$529,081 

22,761 

4,325 

Prussia  . . 

Sweden 

1,151,788 

180,411 

80,210 

260,621 

14,373 

2,231 

Swedish  West  Indies 

393,119 

569,566 

91.247 

660,813 

10,023 

16.282 

Denmark  and  Norway 

21,232 

32,023 

160,757 

192,780 

65! 

1,243 

Danish  West  Indies 

2,514,174 

1,603,494 

628,256 

2,231,750 

36,924 

43.288 

Danish  East  Indies  . 

7,344 

2,172 

9.516 

178 

Holland 

863,9 95 

2,077,368 

1,524,683 

3,602,051 

19,397 

23,683 

Dutch  West  Indies  and  Am.  col. 

1,491,023 

921,072 

157,704 

1,078,776 

28,148 

25,642  • 

Dutch  East  Indies  . 

353,144 

121,441 

999,571 

1,121,012 

2.472 

5,286 

England,  Man  and  Berwick  . 

32,108,947 

21,072,395 

1,029,224 

22,101,619 

119,202 

151.030 

Scotland 

1,891,316 

1,615,565 

10,987 

1,626,552 

6.179 

7,207 

Ireland 

806,024 

770,176 

770,176 

9,694 

13,153 

Guernsey,  Jersey,  Sark  Sc  Aldernay 

Gibraltar 

490,378 

5,708 

625,074 

1,150,782 

8,160 

15,347 

British  African  ports 

British  East  Indies  . 

3,272,217 

67.979 

1,968,365 

2,036,344 

5,736 

3,347 

British  West  Indies 

335,537 

449,601 

2,540 

452,141- 

33,719 

28.720 

Newfoundland  and  British  fisheries 

1,314 

1,314 

20 

British  American  colonies 

526,817 

1,881,273 

16,286 

1,897,559 

92,025 

90,977 

Other  British  colonies 

106,593 

4,850 

4,850 

1,798 

1,805 

Hanse  Towns  & ports  of  Germany 

1,578,757 

1,644,226 

860,789 

2,505,015 

6.208 

15,750 

French  Eu.  ports  on  the  Atlantic 

5.688,8 35 

4,561,299 

1,210,533 

5 771  832 

14,667 

3,638 

Do.  do.  on  the  Mediterranean 

400,998 

183,191 

70,337 

253,528 

4,819 

833 

French  West  Indies  and  Ajn.  col. 

969,509 

918,699 

42,303 

961,002 

37,806 

45,229 

French  East  Indies  . 

Bourbon  and  Mauritius 

17,952 

71,018 

88,970 

777 

Other  French  African  ports  . 

Hayti 

2,341,817 

1,746,107 

373,704 

2,119,811 

42,975 

43,167 

Spanish  Eu.  ports  on  the  Atlantic 

322,535 

116,270 

6r,742 

184,012 

3,186 

3,079 

Do.  do.  on  the  Mediterranean 

503.656 

25,200 

1,354 

26  554 

9,770 

2,489 

Teneriffe  and  the  other  Canaries 

241,195 

85,937 

29,140 

115,077 

1,941 

2843 

Manilla  and  Philippine  Islands 

234,568 

11,799 

11,799 

1,752 

370 

Honduras,  Campeachy,  &c.  . 

286,910 

123,115 

127,943 

251,058 

6,082 

5,447 

Cuba 

7,299,322 

3,201,045 

1,069,573 

4.270,618 

118,405 

99,838 

Other  Spanish  West  Indies 

935,667 

150,435 

7.606 

158  041 

16,136 

10,650 

Spanish  South  American  colonies 

2,522,988 

1,592 ,767 

1,828  286 

3,421,053 

22,512 

31,747 

Portugal  . . j 

442,666 

102,935 

18,555 

121,490 

17,803 

3,498 

Madeira  . . 1 

; 188,757 

186,952 

4,662 

191,614 

2,398 

5,699 

Fayal  and  the  other  Azores 

j 202,445 

33,160 

10,454 

43,614 

3,297 

2.558 

Cape  de  Verd  Islands 

j 47,422 

34,941 

35,832 

70,773 

2,320 

1,049 

Other  Portuguese  African  ports 

Brazil  Sc  other  Portuguese  Am.  col 

1,48 6,567 

. 1,217,411 

246  518 

1,463,929 

18,529 

28,301 

Italy  and  Malta 

1,562,033 

560,714 

889,470 

1,450,184- 

12,857 

10,056 

Trieste,  See.  on  the  Adriatic  . 

274,375 

38,752 

436,968 

475,720 

2,670 

2.351 

Turkey,  Levant,  Egypt,  Mocha,  &c. 

364,677 

6,124 

405,197 

411,321 

1,290 

1,418 

Morocco  and  Barbary  states  .. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

63,875 

6,150 

6,150 

405 

138j 

China 

5,242,536 

429,230 

5,506,138 

5,935,368 

9,622 

5,185 

Asia,  generally 

171,891 

74,346 

1,087,989 

1,162,335 

1,984 

6,199) 

West  Indies,  do. 

1,590 

515,729 

24,331 

540,060 

992 

17,243 

Europe,  do.  . . . 

58,575 

6,931 

65  506 

387 

1,018 

Africa,  do. 

115,544 

71,968 

69,410 

141 .378’ 

1,516 

2 323 

South  Seas 

86,024 

37,209 

11,934 

49,143 

14,308 

16,809 

Northwest  Coast  of  America  . 

54,799 

1X0,790 

165,589 

2,282 

Uncertain 

750 

62 

Total 

1 83,241,541 

49,874,079 

22,286,  202 

72,160.281 

787,961 

813,748] 
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FOREIGN  TONNAGE. 

The  following  shews  the  amount  of  the  foreign  ton- 
nage which  entered  the  ports  of  the  U.  States, 
and  also  exhibits  the  quantity  of  such  tonnage 
employed  in  commerce  with  us: 


Tonnage 

Of  each 

From. 

entered. 

power. 

Russia 

1,199 

Russian 

290 

Prussia 

Prussian 

957 

Sweden 

2,190 

Swedish 

4,182 

Swedish  W»  Indies  1,051 

Denmark  & Norway  369 

Banish 

4^477 

Danish  W.  Indies 

847 

Holland 

1.168 

Dutch 

2,223 

Dutch  W.  Ind.  &c. 

791 

Great  Britain,  8tc. 

59,796 

British 

70,669 

British  W.  Indies 

925 

Am.  colonies  4,056 

Hanse  towns,  fee. 

4,913 

Hanseatic 

- 7,982 

Prance 

10,617 

French 

582 

Hayti 

1,325 

Haytien 

736 

Spain 

Spanish 

7,328 

Teneriffe,  &c. 

304 

Honduras,  fee. 

414 

Cuba 

7,490 

Spanish  S.  Am.  colo.  523 

Portugal 

1,479 

Portuguese 

321 

Payai,  &c. 

321 

Uncertain 

43 

Uncertain 

584 

Italian 

210 

100,541 

100,541 

The  foreign  tonnage  that  departed,  amounted* 
in  the  same  year,  to  97,490. 


Though  a 'weekly  paper  must  needs  be  a tardy 
agent  in  the  communication  of  news,  we  persevere 
in  our  habit  of  giving  what  appears  to  be  a cotem- 
poraneous  history  of  events  abroad.  The  present 
sheet  contains  several  important  state  papers  and 
some  interesting  scraps  of  intelligence.  We  would 
have  gladly  inserted  Talleyrand* s speech  in  the 
.French  chamber  of  peers,  and  Mr.  Brougham's  in 
the  British  house  of  commons;  the  first  dissuading 
from  the  war  against  Spain,  and  the  latter  reprobat- 
ing it  and  the  ‘holy  alliance’  in  all  the  mastery  of 
truth:  but  the  previous  occupation  of  our  pages 
has  excluded  them,  at  least  for  the  present. 

(Fj’Messrs.  Gales  and  Seaton  in  their  paper  of 
Wednesday,  have  made  some  remarks  on  the  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  the  last  Register.  It  is  a 
waiver  of  every  thing  that  was  urged.  Take  one 
instance;  without  pretence  for  provocation,  or 
the  shadow  of  a fact  to  sustain  them,  they  accused 
me,  by  namci  with  holding  “a  surveillance  of  the 
press  over  the  private  actions  of  men;”  they  now 
make  the  matter  general— the  personal  is  meta- 
morphosed into  the  impersonal— “any  thing  or  no - 
thing."  Again — they  made  a personal  attack,  and 
now  complain  at' “personal  argument-.”  they  asked 
the  delicate  question,  if  /“would  pass  a law  to 
force  things  down  people’s  throats,”  and  now 
speak  of  “gravity”  and  “dignity.”  The  truth  is,  the 
original  cause  of  this  controversy  was  a wrong  act 
of  their  own,  of  which  I believe  they  are  sensible — 
but,  instead  confessing  it,  they  have  seemingly  jus- 
tified it;  and  left  me  at  liberty  to  manage  the  affair 
in  my  own  way.  But  as  they  now  do  not  approve 
of  personalities,  I shall  gladly  shun  them — self-de- 
fence being  accomplished  for  the  present,  by  the  in- 
sertion, of  a subsequent  article,  in  addition  to  what 


has  been  already  said  * But  I would  advise  them  to 
wait  for  and  read  the  next  “Register”  before  they 
build  upon  the  general  scope  of  their  matter.  What 
is  an  excellent  “agent”  in  one  thing,  may  be  a bad 
one  in  another.  We  are  indebted  to  fire  for  our 
nearest  and  dearest  enjoyments— but  this  is  not 
the  praise  of  that  element  when  it  burns  down 
houses,  and  consumes  women  and  children.  It 
is  restraint  over  this  great  good  of  the  Creator 
that  makes  it  a blessing  instead  of  a curse — it  is  “an 
excellent  servant,  but  a bad  master.”  So  are  other 
things — and  especially  those  appertaining  to  trade 
and  commerce,  interior  or  exterior.  There  is  no 
more  reason  io  say  that,  because  our  trade  with 
Cuba  and  Hayti  is  beneficial,  that  that  with  Great 
Britain  is  profitable— than,  because  fire  is  useful  to 
heat  our  buildings,  that  we  should  apply  it  to  de- 
stroy  them. 

About  “prohibitory  laws”  I have  a good  deal  to 
say.  I will  shew  by  obstinate  facts  and  figures,  that 
those  who  declaim  the  most  against  them,  ai'e  the 
very  persons  who  actually  enjoy  every  one  that  ex- 
ists on  our  statute  books — and  there  are  several  of 
them,  of  the  highest  importance. 

There  is  one  thing  however  that  I must  notice. 
The  editors  of  the  Intelligencer  say — I “still  ring 
the  changes  on  the  advantages  of  prohibitory  laws, 
high  duties  ahd  bounties  and  premiums1.”  Now,  it  was 
not  desired  than  any  article  should  be  “ prohibited 
except  those  things  which  would  cause  our  farmers 
to  throw  aside  their  ploughs,  or  suffer  our  rich 
mines  to  remain  unproductive;” — “high  duties” 
were  advocated  only  to  produce  reciprocity , as  in 
the  case  of  our  late  contests  about  the  trade  with 
France  and  the  British  West  India  colonies;  and,  as 
to  “bounties  and  premiums,”  I cannot  see  that  I 
said  a word  in  their  favor,  though  quoted  as  if  used 
by  me-- “to  ring  a change  upon.”  13  this  fair? 

They  have  also  corrected  what  they  thought  an 
error — I did  not  mean  to  say  that  our  fine  cloths 
were  articles  of  export — but,  speaking  of  the  sup- 
ply of  coarse  cottons,  it  was  observed  that  our  firm  A 
cloths  would  meet  with  a good  market  even  in  Eng-  I 
land,”  as  I had  been  informed — not fi?ie  cloths. 

They  speak  of  certain  suggestions  of  my  “Pitts-  I 
burg  correspondent,”  in  allusion  to  the  able  essays  I 
which  appeared  sometime  since  in  the  j Register , I 
“on  the  meaning  of  words”  and  “application  of  I 
principles.”  Pray,  when  and  of  whom  did  they  1 
learn  that  that  writer  was  a “Pittsburg  correspon-  Jj 
dent.”  He  never  was  so  designated  in  the  Regis-  j.  j 
ter.  Have  they  “dreamt”  it?  Is  such  designation  ■ 
warranted  by  their  own  rules,  as  applicable  to  es- 
says published  in  their  own  paper? 


*With  the  editors  of  the  National  Intelligencer, 
personally,  I have  nothing  to  do— yet  they  made  a | 
personal  attack  on  me,  and  then  cry  out  peccavi , 
because  I made  some  good-humored  hits  at  them. 
They  assumed  that  direction  or  surveillance  over  j 
my  press,  (an  article  paid  for  with  my  own  private  i 
money),  which  they  unreasonably  charged  me  with  | 
holding  over  the  private  affairs  of  others.  For  this  j 
they  owe  me  an  editorial  apology— and  they  must  f 
give  it!  The  pen  has  been  dipped  in — ink,  and  ink 
has  been  shed  already!  I have  “counted  the  cost  of.  j 
the  contest”— estimated  all  the  odds  against  me, 
and  am  resolved  not  to  lay  down  my  weapon  until 
my  rights  are  acknowledged,  requiring  only  ‘‘in- 
demnity for  the  past,”  being  willing  to  meet  “the 
future,”  in  good  goose-quill  Strife,  at  any  time  they  j 
please! 
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q3*Singulae  coincidence  of  thoughts.  On  Sa- 
turday last,  the  29th  of  March,  I disadhered  to  the 
“dictatorship”  of  the  -editors  of  the  “National  In- 
telligencer,” even  if  they  had  been  “regularly  no- 
minated by  a caucus  of  printers  assembled  on  the 
ground  floor  of  the  cap.toi” — and  I further  said 
that  their  matter  “was  so  much  point -no  point  that 
I was  at  a loss  where  to  grapple  it”  It  appears 
that  in  my  “notions”  of  theih  surveillance  and  man- 
ner of  writing,  I did  not  stand  any  more  alone  than 
in  my  opinion  of  their  zeal  to  encourage  domestic 
industry  as  applied  to  manufactures,  as  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  a letter  received  on  Tuesday  last, 
written  to  me  by  a man  of  the  revolution,  whose 
residence  is  400  miles  from  Baltimore,  and  dated 
the  23d  of  March,  will  certainly  shew: 

“I  cannot  resist  the  desire  of  expressing  the 
“ pleasure  with  which  I perused  the  well  merited 
“ castigation  bestowed  on  the  District  Dictator.  It 
« ‘ is  a home  thrust:  and  cannot  be  parried,  however 
“skilful  he  may  [be]  in  drawing  the  attention  of 
“ his  readers  from  the  principal  point.  He  Will 
“ doubtless  try  what  he  can  do  in  this  way;  but  l 
“ guess,  (as  the  Yankees  say),  he  will  polish  the 
rc  points  of  his  defence  so  finely  as  to  render  them 
“ imperceptible.” 

I pledge  myself  that  the  preceding  is  exactly 
what  it  purports  to  be— letter,  point  and  wordv  and 
marked  as  in  the  original,  except  the  word  “be”  in- 
serted in  brackets.  My  venerable  friend  will  not 
be  little  astonished  on  the  receipt  of  last  w-rek’s 
“Register”  wherein  he  will  find  that,  at  nearly  the 
same  moment  of  time,  though  400  miles  apar  , we 
were  considering  the  same  subject , and  viewing  it 
in  the  same  light. 

As  the  editors  doubted  the  pleasant  story  about 
importing  subscribers , as  well  as  paper , and  played 
it  off  on  an  organ , until  the  verity  and  application 
of  it  was  established — perhaps,  they  may  appre- 
hend that  the  preceding  extract  is  of  my  own  ma- 
nufacture^— as  we  editors  are  often  suspected  of  writing 
letters  to  ourselves.  But  I assure  them  that  it  is  genu- 
ine—and  that  the  writer  of  it  will  not  disown  what 
he  has  said,  as  being  his  own. 

From  the  JYational  Intelligencer  of  March  21, 1823. 
—The  manufacturing  interest  “is  at  this  moment 
better  protected  than  any  other  interest  of  the  coun- 
try.”  “Manufactures  are,  besides,  already  the  only 
prosperous  interest  of  the  country:  thdy  are  flourish- 
ing at  the  expense  of  every  other.” 

The  proof  is  required,  that  any  law,  or  part  of 
a law,  has  been  passed  for  the  “protection”  of  do- 
mestic manufactures,  except  those  of  coarse  cot- 
tons—and  that  the  manufacture  of  the  latter,  or  of 
any  article  whatever,  “ is  flourishing  at  the  expense 
of  every  [os  any]  other  interest  in  the  country .” 

I shall  publish  this  weekly,  until  the  proof  is  af- 
forded, or  the  people  are  weary  of  hearing  the  de- 
mand made  for  it — unless  the  assertions  are  dis- 
tinctly withdrawn. 

GEOGEArnicAL.  We  have  an  hundred  times  laugh- 
ed at  the  scheme  of  the  British  to  build  brigs  of  a 
‘peculiar  construction’  to  ascend  the  cataract  of 
Niagara,  and  so  obtain  the  mastery  of  the  upper 
lakes— than  which  a voyage  to  the  moon  in  a coal 
wagon,  was  not  less  impracticable.  The  power  of 
man,  it  is  true,  might  convey  a brig  round  the  cata- 
ract; but  that  of  all  the  men  who  ever  lived,  with 
the  wealth  of  the  whole  world  at  command,  could 
not  cause  a vessel  to  ascend  it:  yet  we  see  that,  (in  a 
very  interesting  manual  of  New  York,  compiled  by 
Mr.  Goodcnow'),  during  the  fete  war,  a vessel  on  lake 


Ontario,  was  directed  to  proceed  to  Onondaga  Hol- 
low, there  to  receive  a parcel  of  cannon  balls,  and 
thence  convey  them  to  Rome,  where  the  cargo  was 
to  be  discharged!  We  are  not  told  by  whom  this 
wise  order  was  issued — but,  as  the  fact  is  gravely 
related,  we  have  ceased  to  laugh  at  the  idea  of  sail- 
ing up  the  cataract  of  Niagara! — the  American  exhi- 
bition of  ignorance  being  less  excusable  than  the 
British.  . 

Now,  this  was  only  about,  or  less,  than  ten  years 
ago.  What  was  then  a wilderness  in  New  York,  has 
2 or  300,000  inhabitants— and  the  lands  wrested 
from  the  forestare  covered  with  Bocks  of  sheep  and 
herds  of  cattle.  In  parts  where  the  wolf,  at  that 
time,  had  his  home,  and  the  wild  deer  abounded  as 
on  his  own  soil,  one  thousand  men,  fit  for  battle, 
may  be  called  together  by  the  spirit-stirring  sound 
of  a drum.  The  voyage  from  the  city  of  New- 
York  to  the  city  of  Detroit,  is  now  enjoyed  as  a 
pleasurable  excursion,  and  Michilimackinac  is  visit- 
ed by  those  who  have  a few  days’  leisure  and  an  in- 
clination to  ‘see  the  world.’  The  great  lakes  On- 
tario, Erie  and  Michigan , have  become  fami  Vr,  like 
the  Chesapeake  bay;  Huron  is  already  pressed  with 
the  burthen  of  commerce,  and  Superior — 

- — - — — “the  pool, 

“In  which  we  might  souse  Britain’s  island,  whole” 

will  soon  have  her  packets  for  the  transport  of  men 
and  goods.  The  wilder  ness  is  conquered,  and  the 
busy  hum  of  industry  has  suet  °eded  the  whoop  of 
the  wild  inhabitant  of  the  woods*  By  the  power  of 
steam,  the  cif  of  New  Orleans  seems  . as  if  in  the 
neighborhoo  of  the  Falls  of  St.  A thony,  an.i  the 
Saut  de  St,  ?■  rie  is  about  to  be  within  the  com.  on 
range  of  the  (rude  of  New-York!  The  Rooky  m<  urn- 
tains  are  as  if  in  view  at  St.  Louis;  and  St.  Louis, 
that  seemed  as  the  uttermost  point6  west,  now  in 
free  communication  with  Baltimore,  has  opened  a 
trade  with  the  internal  provinces  of  Mexico-  Aset- 
tlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  has  been  seri- 
ously advocated  in  congress,  and  will  soon  be  made 
under  the  sanction  of  government;  and,  in  a few 
years,  we  may  expect  that  some  persons  there,  feel- 
ing themselves  too  much  crowded,  like  ‘Leather 
Stocking’  in  the  ‘Pioneers,’  will  seek  a country 
more  west — Japan,  perhaps,  if  good  hunting  could 
be  expected  therein!  The  history  of  the  famous  col. 
Boone  is  the  history  of  thousands  of  his  countrymen. 
The  n®  less  celebrated  gov.  Shelby,  of  Kentucky, 
the  venerable  and  the  brave,  has,  and  yet  lives  on, 
a most  elegant  estate  which  he  discovered  when 
in  chase  of  a buffalo,  after  he  had  arrived  at  man- 
hood. The  progress  of  the  state  of  Ohio  is  even 
more  extraordinary — she  has  outstripped  all  calcu- 
lation, and  stands  the  fourth  in  representative 
power. 

National  feeling.  An  affair  took  place  at  Funk’s 
town,  in  Washington  county,  Maryland,  on  the  17th 
ult.  which  threatened  serious  consequences,  The 
exhibit  of  a Paddy,  as  it  is  called,  roused  the  feel- 
ings of  a number  of  the  natives  of  Ireland  that  are 
employed  on  the  turnpike,  who  collected  to  the 
amount  of  150  persons,  provided  with  shillelas,  &c. 
with  an  apparent  design  to  commit  violence  on  the 
people  of  the  town;  the  rifle  company  of  which  was 
called  out,  and  soon  reinforced  by  a part  of  a troop 
of  cavalry  and  a strong  company  of  militia,  from 
Hagerstown.  Order  was  restored  without  proceed- 
ing to  extremities,  and  some  of  the  warm-hearted, 
but  hot-headed,  sons  of  Brin  arrested,  and  com- 
mitted or  recognized  to  answer  for  the  offence. 

It  is  wrong  to  trifle  thus  with  the  feelings  of  any 
people — every  thing  of  the  sort  ought  to  be  dis* 
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countenanced;  but  it  is  as  wrong,  or,  at  least,  as 


imprudent,  for  Irishmen  to  take  such  hostile  notice 
of  what  is  meant  merely  as  a ‘piece  of  fun,’  as  it  is 
called.  How  much  better  the  uniform  proceeding 
of  a much  respected  old  gentleman  that  I knew, 
who,  on  every  morning  of  the  17th  March,  was  sure 
to  find  a ‘Faddy’  at  his  door — he  took  it  into  his 

house  and  proclaimed  a little  feast  in  honor  of  the 
saint,  by  treating  all  his  friends  who  called  upon 
him,  with  the  best  that  he  had,  and  in  distributing 
nuts,  apples  and  cakes  to  the  children— while  his 
broad  good-humored  countenance  gave  evidence 
that  he  was  not  less  pleased  with  the /rcdic  than  any 
©f  them. 

Presidential  election.  We  intend,  before  long, 
to  enter  on  a succession  of  articles  in  relation  to 
the  qualifications,  pretensions  and  character  of  the 
different  gentlemen  who  have  been  named  as  the 
successor  of  Mr.  Monroe,  to  the  presidency  of  the 
United  States.  We  shall  freely  notice  what  their 
respective  friends  urge  in  their  favor,  and  briefly 
state  the  chief  things  severally  urged  against  them 
-with  a firm  determination  to  render  justice, ‘with- 
out  favor  or  affection,  or  the  hope  of  reward.*  On 
this  subject  we  are  willing  to  receive  communica- 
tions, with  a previous  understanding,  however,  that 
we  shall  use  them  just  as  we  please,  and  without 
being,  in  any  wise,  bound  to  notice  them,  unless 
exactly  within  the  scope  of  the  matter  that  we  in 
tend  to  give  on  the  occasion— and,  whatever  is  rude 
or  partakes  of.  a personal  attack,  will  be  utterly 
rejected  as  soon  as  its  nature  is  ascertained— the 
design  of  the  editor  not  being,  at  this  time,  to  pro- 
mote the  election  or  assist  in  the  defeat  of  either  of 
the  candidates;  but  to  afford  his  readers  a dispas 
sionate  view  of  the  character  and  qualities  of  the 
gentlemen  held  up  for  the  most  impqrtant  office  in 
the  gift  of  the  people.  And,  to  avoid  even  a seem- 
ing partiality,  they  shall  be  taken  up  in  alphabetical 
order— Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Calhoun,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr. 
Crawford  and  gen.  Jackson,  the  only  persons  who 
s;re  seriously  spoken  of  just  now. 

Congressmen  and  the  president.  We  observe 
that  in  the  ‘Statesman,’  published  at  Portland,  Me. 
the  ‘republican  nominations  for  representatives  to 
congress,’  are  thus  designated— 

“York.  Mams  candidates— Thomas  G.  Thornton 
and  William  Burleigh;  Crawford  candidate,  /Isaac 
Lane.” 

“Cumberland.  Adams  candidate— Jonathan  Page; 
Crawford  candidate— John  Anderson.” 

And  so  on,  through  the  rest  of  the  counties, 
though  only  one  other  candidate  is  held  forth  as  for 
for  Mr.  Crawford;  and  it  is  thoug  ht  that  none  of  the 
“Crawford  candidates”  will  be  elected. 

The  late  election  in  New-Hampshire  for  governor 
also  seemingly  turned  on  the  presidential  question. 
The  ‘regularly  nominated’  candidate  was  held  up 
as  being  friendly  to  Mr.  Crawford,  though  the  fact 
does  not,  by  any  means,  appear  that  he  had  com- 
mitted himself  on  the  subject,  or  really  was  so:  but 
this  was  one  ground  of  opposition  to  him,  and  he  was 
beaten  by  a iarge  majority.  Both  of  the  candidates 
professed  the  same  political  sentiments,  and  had 
long  been  participators  in  the  same  political  mea- 
sures, 

These  things  are  noticed  only  as  the  curiosities  oj 
politics. 

Mr.  Clay  was  invited  to  and  partook  o.f  a pub- 
ji c dinner  at  Philadelphia,  on  Saturday  last.  When 
his  health  was  drank,  he  arose  and  delivered  his 


thankg,  with  an  eloquent  speech,  prefatory  to  his 
own  toast,  which  was  “ Success  to  the  caiise  of  the 
country  under  whose  auspices  the  new  world  was  dis- 
covered.” We  propose  to  give  this  address  in  our. 
next,  as  expressive  of  the  feelings  of  every  freeman 
in  America  or  Europe,  as  to  the  cause  of  Spain— 
now  about  to  be  invaded,  because  her  people  think 
that  a man  cannot  be  a god!  In  this  opinion,  is  the 
whole  merits  of  a controversy  that  may  shake  the 
nations  of  Europe  to  their  centre — or,  if  successful 
on  the  part  of  France  and  her  “holy  allies,”  make 
common  sense  an  outlaw  on  that  continent,  and 
place  even  Great  Britain  undqy  the  ban  of  the  “le- 
gitimate” world! 

Guatemala  is  a province  or  district  of  country 
lying  between  Mexico  and  th,e  republic  of  Colom- 
bia, and  contains  about  170,000  inhabitants.  The 
people  in  congress  assembled,  declared  themselves 
independent  of  Spain  on  the  21st  September  1821, 
and  in  November  1822,  decided  that  it  would  be  ex- 
pedient for  them  to  be  annexed  to  the  Mexican  go- 
vernment;  but,  instead  of  being  received  as  a part 
of  that  government,  they  have  been  invaded  for 
conquest  by  it;  so  the  congress  again  assembled, 
and  solemnly  voted  a resolve  to  join  themselves  to 
the  United  States  of  America , as  their  government 
secures  the  liberty  and  prosperity  of  the  people, 
on  the  condition  of  being  admitted  into  the  union, 
with  the  equal  privileges  and  rights  enjoyed  by  the 
other  states.  They  also  declared  their  determina- 
tion  to  defend  the  province  in  the  name  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  The  singular  and  important  declaration 
was  signed  by  the  deputies  in  due  form.  So  says 
the  newspapers, 

Spain.  It  was  estimated  long  since,  that,  from 
the  peculiar  manner  and  circumstances  of  the  'war, 
the  invasion  of  Spain  cost  Napoleon  one  hundred 
thousand  men  per  annum  for  the  six  years  that  he  was 
contending  for  or  possessed  the  apparent  sovereign* 
ty  of  that  kingdom!  A very  small  portion  of  these 
were  killed  in  regular  battles — but  in  detail,  one  by 
one;  or  destroyed  by  incessant  fatigue  and  un re- 
mitted hardships  and  exposures — for  by  day  or 
night,  in  winter  or  summer,  the  Frenchman  had 
constant  reason  to  fear  that  even  a solitary  Spaniard 
was  aiming  at  his  heart.  If  the  people  act  thus  on 
the  present  occasion,  it  is  very  possible  that  Spain 
may  have  the  glory  of  being  called  the  “grave  of 
the  holy  alliance,”  So  may  it  he! 

Cuba.  The  feelings  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  much  excited  by  an  apprehension  that 
the  “occupancy”  of  this  island  may  be  transferred 
to  Great  Britain,  under  some  pretence,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  war  for  “legitimacy”  that  France,  no 
doubt,  has  made  on  Spain. 

This  is  not  surprising.  Cuba,  from  her  location 
and  the  trade,  that  we  have  with  the  island,  is  of  in- 
estimable consequence  to  us.  The  port  of  Havana, 
in  the  possession  of  a hostile  or  unfriendly  power, 
cuts  even  the  coasting  trade  and  domestic  com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  (the  most  important 
branch  of  our  commerce), into  two  parts,*  and  will 


* When  Cuba  shall  pass,  permanently  into  the  pos- 
session of  a conflicting  power,  East  Florida  will  be 
converted  into  an  island  by  a canal,  which  the  Gulf- 
stream  may,  perhaps,  prefer  a passage  through, 
and  effect  strange  events  in  the  relative  condition 
of  things,  as  to  all  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Mexican  gulf.  It  is  not  improbable  that  a great 
change  in  the  operations  of  nature  might  be  effect- 
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prevent  the  carrying  on  of  a foreign  trade,  of  more 
r<*l  value  to  us  than  that  which  we  have  with  any 
other  power,  empire,  kingdom,  state  or  island, 
whatever,  the  facts  concerning  which  shall  be  shewn 
next  wee'?.  It  is  true,  the  nominal  amount  of  the 
trade  with  Cuba  is  small  in  proportion  to  that  with 
the  island  of  Great  Britain— but’ the  former  receives 
of  our  surplus  products  what  she  might  dispense 
with,  whereas  the  other  takes  nothing  of  us  that 
her  own  soil  or  population  can  furnish  a substitute 
for. 

There  is  a powerful  interest  in  England,  how- 
ever, that  will  oppose  any  transfer  of  this  island 
to  Great  Britain.  It  is  the  West  India  interest^ 
If  the  sugar  of  Cuba  was  received  into  the  British 
ports,  as  that  of  Jamaica,  See.  is — Jamaica  and  all 
the  British  West  India  islands  would  soon  be  utterly 
ruined.  At  present,  the  planters  make  a bare  living 
—perhaps  do  not  receive  two  pet'1  cent,  per  annum  on 
their  capital,  though  they  have  a monopoly  of  the 
British  market — what  would  be  their  lot,  if  the  pro- 
ducts of  Cuba  were  thrown  into  that  already  glutted 
market?  We  have  some  interesting  facts  on  this 
subject,  which  we  intend  to  publish. 

There  is  also  another  interest  to  act  against  the 
transfer,  more  powerful  than  that  just  named.  It  is 
that  of  the  people  of  the  island.  If  they  act  toge- 
ther, as  it  is  believed  that  they  will  do,  the  transfer 
will  not  be  easily  accomplished— and  the  popula- 
tion, aided  by  their  extraordinary  advantages  of 
climate  and  condition,  may  assume  and  maintain  the 
rank  of  an  independent  people,  by  a liberal  inter- 
course with  the  United  States— their  n atural friends, 
if  natural  friends  or  enemies  there  are. 

We  do  not  believe  that  Great  Britain  desires  the 
possession  of  Cuba,  unless  Jor  the  command  of  the 
Gulf.  In  every  other  respect,  it  would  appear  to 
be  her  interest  that  the  island  should  remain  un 
der  the  dominion  of  Spain  or  be  independent.  The 
Dutch,  desolate~many  of  the  spice  islands  to  prevent 
the  supply  from  reducing  the  value  of  the  comrao 
dity,  so  as  to  render  the  commerce  in  it  unpro- 
fitable—and  they  have  paid,  and  still  perhaps,  pay, 
some  of  the  petty  kings  annual  stipends  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  nutmeg  trees,  &c.  The  quantity 
of  sugar  that  would  flow  into  the  common  market 
of  the  world,  were  Cuba,  Hayti  and  Porto  Rico  cul- 
tivated as  Jamaica  is,  would  effect,  in  regard  to  that 
article,  what  the  Dutch  prevent  by  countervailing 
what  may  be  called  the  bounty  of  Heaven,  in  re- 
spect fb  the  spices.  Nay,  whatever  Jamaica  has 
lately  had  of  prosperity,  was  built  upon  the  cessa- 
tion to  cultivate  the  cane  in  Hayti,  which,  hitherto, 
f urnished  immense  supplies  of  sugar. 

The  total  population  of  Cuba  is  about  800,000 
persons,  say  350, 0Q0  whites,  160,000  free  people  of 
color,  and  290,900  slaves.  The  free  people  of  color 
are  much  attached  to  the  whites,  and  it  has  been 
the  policy  of  the  latter  to  keep,  on  good  terms  with 
them,  for  which  purpose  prejudices  have*  been 
much  laid  aside.  The  island  is  capable  of  sustain 
ing  a population  of  six  millions  just  as  well  as  its 
present  number,  for  a very  small  part  of  it  is  culti- 
vated. For  several  years  past,  the  people  have 
chiefly  managed  their  own  affairs,  and  positive  or- 
ders from  the  mother  country  have  been  respected 
or  not,  just  as  they  thought  it  expedient  for  them  to 
be.  This  practice  has  rendered  the  idea  of  inde- 
pendence familiar,  and  would  lead  them  to  resist 

ed;  and,  in  the  contingency  stated,  how  many  tens 
of  millions  might  be  advantageously  expended!  — 
But,  we  have  always  looked  for  a passage  for  ships 
across  the  present  peninsula. 


a transfer  to  any  power  possessing  the  means  of 
enforcing  its  orders,  which  Spain  has  not. 

P.  S.  By  a vessel  just  arrived  from  Havana,  we 
learn  that  a revolution  there  was  generally  looked 
for.  Business  was  at  a stand.  Many  were  endea- 
voring to.  send  off  their  property.  One  commer- 
cial house  had  freighted  eight  ships  for  Europe. 
A transfer  of  the  island  will  be  opposed,  by  “20,000 
good  hardy  men,  well  trained  in  arms.”  This  is 
the  local  force,  which  several  times  has  interposed 
with  effect  against  the  regular  troops;  and  which, 
we  have  heard  it  frequently  mentioned,  was  kept 
up  to  meet  any  contingency  of  this  sort. 

It  is  stated  that  the  British  are  collecting- all  the 
forces  in  the  W est  Indies  at  Jamaica — but  some  sup- 
pose that  they  may  be  designed  to  act  ag  unst  Hay- 
ti, in  which  many  British  slaves  have  found  an  asy- 
lum 

The  Cuba  pirates  have  lately  been  very  active— 
they  have  made  captures  in  sight  of  the  More.  One 
of  their  vessels  has  10  guns  and  90  men. 

The  pirates.  Two  American  vessels,  the  Lady’s 
Delight,  of  Baltimore,  and  the  Lively,  of  Philadel- 
phia, both  lying  in  the  port  of  Neuvitas,  Cuba,  within 
the  fort,  were  plundered  and  carried  off  by  a pirati- 
cal schooner  balled  the  Saragozana,  on  the  10th  of 
February.  The  masters  and  crews  of  those  vessels, 
after  much  bad  treatment,  were  suffered  to  go  on 
shore,  destitute  of  every  thing. 

Pension  agents.  It  was  sometime  ago  mention- 
ed in  the  Register,  on  the  authority  of  an  article 
in  the  National  Intelligencer,  that  one  or  more  of 
the  agents  for  paying  revolutionary  pensioners, 
were  accustomed  to  satisfy  these  pittances  in  a de- 
preciated currency.  It  now  appears  from  certain 
publications  in  the  ‘‘Advocate,”  published  at  Nash- 
ville, l enn.  that  the  agent  there  was  the  person  al- 
j luded  to— but  whether  the  fact  is  established  or 
not,  is  unknown  to  us,  as  we  have  not  seen  the 
certificates  said  to  have  been  given.  The  dispute 
seems  to  have 'been  exceedingly  violent— for  the 
editor  of  the  “Advocate”  says  that  he  has  armed 
himself,  in  self-defence. 

A simple  question  of  fact,  so  easily  settled  as  we 
suppose  a matter  of  this  sort  might  be,  ought  not 
to  produce  a contest  like  this.  Public  opinion 
should  instantly  interpose  itself,  and  support  the 
innocent  and  put  down  the  guilty.  If  the  fact  is 
as  charged,  the  agent  should  be  instantly  excluded 
from  the  company  of  honorable  men — if  not,  the 
publisher  of  the  charge  should  be  visited  with  the 
same  penalty,  and  be  prosecuted  at  law. 

The  Jews.  It  is  stated  in  the  “Family  Visitor” 
that  the  society  for  meliorating  the  condition  of  the 
Jew,  are  now  engaged  in* a negociation  for  20,000 
acres  of  land  in  the  “Genesee  country,”  for  a Jewish 
colony.  Will  the  Jews  work  on  it? 

Law,  A bill  has  been  passed  by  the  legislature 
of  Pennsylvania,  which  subjects  every  note  of  the 
Camden  bank,  JY.  J.  to  forfeiture,  if  tendered  in  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania!  it  also  renders  the  person 
offering  the  note  liable  for  the  costs  of  a suit,  to 
recover  the  amount  thereof. 

Banking.  One  of  the  independent  banks  in 
Kentucky,  having  lately  burnt  a large  portion  of  its 
notes,  all  of  which  it  had  faithfully  and  honorably 
redeemed — (as  much  cannot  be  said  of  all  our  in- 
dependent banks),  a gentleman  who  had  aided  in. 
the  important  business  of  the  conflagration,  in- 
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quired  what  he  was  to  receive  as  a compensation 
for  his  trouble.  One  of  the  directors  answered 
very  promptly,  you  may  have  the  ashes.  ‘'Agreed,” 
replied  the  gentleman,  “for  it  will  make  the  best 
shaving  soap  in  the  world.” — Monitor. 

Longevity.  In  January  last  we  made  known 
cmr  intention  of  making  a monthly  record  of  the 
decease  of  persons,  (as  mentioned  in  the  news  pa- 
pers) whose  ages  amounted  to  100  years.  During 
the  month  of  February,  we  did  not  hear  of  the 
death  of  any  such  person,  and  for  the  last  month 
have  only  to  notice  Mrs.  Mercy  Paige , who  died  at 
Hardwick,  Mass,  aged  103. 

Rejiarkable  family.  There  now  lives  near 
Guildford,  England,  a woman  of  the  name  of  Pun- 
ten,  at  the  age  of  96  years,  whose  daughter  is  the 
mother  of  sixteen  children,  one  of  whom,  (a  daugh- 
ter), has  had  sixteen  children,  one  of  whom  has 
also  become  the  mother  of  sixteen  children;  con- 
sequently the  old  lady  has  sixteen  grandchildren; 
sixteen  great  grand  children  and  sixteen  great- 
great-grand  children,  all  living. 

Churches,  &c.  in  Philadelphia — March,  1823. — 
Presbyterian  13,  one  of  which  African;  Episcopa- 
iian  10 — one  African;  Baptist  8 — one  African;  Me- 
thodist 14 — 4 African;  Society  of  Friends  5;  Roman 
Catholic  4;  Reformed  Dutch  church  2;  Evangelical 
Lutheran  1;  Lutheran  (German)  2;  German  Pres- 
byterian 2;  Associate  Reformed,  Moravian,  Free- 
will Baptists,  Free  Quakers,  Swedish  Lutheran, 
Covenanter,  Mariner's  church.  Prison  chapel,  Jews', 
New  Lights,  New  Jerusalem,  and  Unitarian,  1 each; 
Universalists  2,  and  three  churches  with  denomina- 
tions not  given — total  80. 

Honey.  A tree  was  lately  opened  near  Dennis' 
Creek,  Cape  May  county,  N.  J.  5 J feet  in  circum- 
ference, that  was  found  to  contain  a honey- comb, 
extending  18  feet  in  length,  completely  filled  with 
honey;  and  a paper  published  at  Bridgetown,  in 
the  same  state,  on  the  22d  February  last,  says— -“A 
stick  of  log-wood  was  split  open  a few  days  since,  at 
the  shop  of  Messrs.  Johnston  and  Sheppard,  in  this 
town,  in  the  heart  of  which  was  found  a honey  comb , 
fifteen  inches  long,  containing  honey  of  an  excel- 
lent flavor,  and  in  a perfect  state  of  preservation- — 
the  comb  was  closely  enveloped  on  all  sides  with 
solid  timber.  How  many  years  have  passed  since 
the  honey  was  thus  deposited,  it  is  impossible  now 
to  discover.”  

Crib,  'the  champion  of  England .”  This  famous 
bruiser  and  fighter  for  money,  has  exhibited  a trait 
of  character  that  should  cover  many  of  his  bad  ac- 
tions— as  ‘charity  covers  a multitude  of  sins.' 

Crib  now  keeps  a public  house,  and  has  taken 
under  his  special  protection  and  support,  a poor 
and  helpless  stranger — John  Hauptman,  the  Ger- 
man dwarf,  only  40  inches  high,  who  was  suffering 
all  that  poverty  could  inflict  upon  him.  The  cham- 
pion took  him  home,  provided  a stool  for  him,  and 
told  him  to  stay  and  live  at  his  ease  as  long  as  he 
pleased.  One  day,  while  Crib  was  out,  a drunken 
hackney  coachman  caused  his  son,  a lad  of  10  years 
old,  to  beat  and  abuse  the  dwarf — and  Crib,  instead 
of  making  a personal  matter  of  it,  appealed  to  the 
lawfin  behalf  of  hisfavorite — ‘the  poor  fellow,’  said 
he,  'had no  other  friend  in  the  world  than  himself,  and 
hang  it,  he  would  rather  have  been  beaten  in  his  place? 

Toe  coachman  made  many  apologies,  saying  it 
was  the  ‘brandy  and  water  that  did  it,’  but  was  held 

!‘0  h'-ill,  &C. 


Tea.  The  monopoly  of  tea  by  the  British  East  Ip 
dia  company , costs  the  people  of  Great  Britain  -4Ue 
annual  sum  of  about  2,708,7501.  sterling  per  annum 
—say  twelve  millions  of  dollars!  It  appears  bv  a 
statement  made  out  from  actual  sales*  that  , one 
pound  each  of  Bohea,  Congo,  Souchong,  Hyson 
skin  and  Hvson,  costs  14s.  5d.  in  London,  and  only 
7s.  0 d.  in  New  York,  the  prices,  in  both  instances, 
being  exclusive  of  the  duties  levied  by  the  respective 
governments.  The  preceding  is  a brief  statement 
of  the  facts  shewn  in  a British  paper.  Now,  if  we 
had  that  kind  of  "free  trade ” with  England  that 
people  speak  of  so  much  in  the  United  States,  the 
export  of  a single  cargo  of  tea  from  New  York  to 
London,  would  make  a fortune  for  the  shipper 
equal  to  the  fee-simple  of  a German  principality. 
"Let  us  alone?*  * 

Slavery  in  the  united  states.  From  the  BailU 
more  American — addressed  to  the  editors:  “As  ma- 
ny English  travellers  and  scribblers  have  shameful- 
ly slandered  us  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  you  may 
offer  the  following  remarks  in  refutation  of  their 
calumnies,  and  as  displaying  sentiments  which  the 
just  and  liberal  of  all  countries  must  applaud.  They 
are  extracted  from  the  interesting  “remarks  dur- 
ing a journey  through  North  America;”  contained 
in  the  October  No.*of  the  Christian  Observer,  a 
British  journal,  possessing  a reputation  for  truth 
and  candor  which  the  writers  for  the  “Courier” 
and  “Quarterly  Review,”  and  the  rest  of  our  de- 
farners,  will  not  presume  to  claim  for  themselves.^- 
The  author,  (whose  very  judicious  observations  on 
our  country  and  character  have  been  continued 
through  many  of  the  last  numbers  of  the  work), 
after  giving  an  affecting  account  of  an  auction  sale 
of  negroes  which  he  had  witnessed  in  Charleston, 
S.  C.  proceeds  thus: — 

“The  melancholy  feelings  with  which  I quitted 
this  scene  were  not  diminished  by  the  reflection 
that  it  was  my  country  which  first  transported  the 
poor  African  to  these  western  shores;  that  it  was 
when  they  were  the  shores  of  a British  colony, 
that  slavery  was  first  introduced  by  British  ships, 
British  capital  and  with  the  sanction  and  encourage- 
ment of  a British  parliament.  Would  that  I could 
forget  that,  in  a single  year,  (1753),  no  less  than 
30,000  slaves  were  introduced  into  America  by  a 
hundred  and  one  vessels  belonging  to  Liverpool 
alone;  that  the  efforts  of  many  of  the  American 
states  to  abolish  the  importation  of  slaves,  were 
long  defeated  by  the  royal  negative  which  was  put 
on  those  acts  of  the  colonial  legislature  which  had 
for  their  sole  object  the  extinction  of  the  slave 
trade?  and  that  Burke  was  too  well  justified  in  stat- 
ing* in  parliament,  that  "the  refusal  of  America  to 
deal  any  more  in  the  inhuman  traffic  of  negro  slaves , 
was  one  of  the  causes  o f her  quarrel  with  Great  Bri- 
tain/”  Would  that  1 could  forget  that  if  America 
has  still  her  slave  holding-states,  we  free  Britons 
have  also  our  slave  holding  colonies;  and  that  in 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  has  one  step  yet 
been  taken  towards  the  emancipation,  however  re- 
mote, of  the  injured  Africans!  Do  not  think  me 
insane  enough  to  overlook  the  difficult  part  of  the 
subject.  I am  insensible  neither  to  the  considera- 
tion due  to  those  whose  property  is  invested  under 
legislative  sanctions,  nor  to  the  cruelty  of  liberat- 
ing slaves  till  they  are  prepared  for  freedom;  but 
surely  no  man,  much  less  a free-born  Briton,  or  an 
American  republican,  can  rest  satisfied  in  the  hor- 
rible conclusion  that  slavery  is  to  be  regarded,  in 
any  region  of  the  globe,  as  necessary,  irremediable, 
hopeless  and  perpetual. 
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The  time  I -hope  is  not  tar  distant  when  a better 
order  of  things  will  prevail  in  this  respect,  even 
where  the  prospects  are  now  the  darkest;  when 
this  blot  will  be  effaced  forever  from  the  fair  .crea- 
tion of  that  common  parent  who  “hath  made  of  one 
blood  all  nations  of  men,  for  to  dwell  on  the  face 
of  the  earth;*’ 

A good  hit.  From  the  Connecticut  Mirror.  “ W e 
must  apologize  to  the  Massachusetts  peace  society, 
for  interfering  with  its  concerns;  for,  as  members  of 
the  first  battalion  company  in  this  place,  it  would 
jbe  inconsistent  with  the  duty  which  we  owe  to  the 
respectable  body  of  men,  of  which  it  is  composed, 
to  belong  to  any  peace  society  whatever.  But  la- 
boring as  we  do,  under  this  unwieldly  objection,  we 
trust  their  principles  of  benevolence  will  excuse 
.us  for  suggesting  to  them  the  immediate  expulsion  of 

his  MAJESTY,  THE  EMPEROR  OF  AU  THE  RlJSSlAS,  from 

their  body.  And  that  the  lovers  of  liberty  through- 
out Europe  may  be  apprised  of  the  fact,  we  tender 
the  Connecticut  Mirror  as  a proper  medium , through 
•which  to  convey  the  intelligence” 

(Xj’By  the  bye— it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  those 
who  were  the  warmest  friends  of  the  ‘magnanimous 
Alexander,*  when  he  was  fighting  against  Napoleon, 
are  now  as  much  his  enemies. 

Magnet.  Philadelphia,  March  14.  On  Monday 
evening  professor  Patterson  exhibited  to  his  class 
an  artificial  magnet,  of  the  horse  shoe  form,  which 
supported  the  enormous  weight  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty -two pounds.  Its  own  weight  is  only  thirty-two 
pounds. 

This  is  said  to  be  the  most  powerful  magnet 
known.  It  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Mr, 
Lukens,  of  this  city,  who  has  discovered  a method 
of  touching , which  is  much  superior  to  that  used  in 
Europe.  This  large  magnet  will,  in  future,  be 
found  among  the  curiosities  in  the  Philadelphia 
museum- 

Georgia.  Milledgeville,  March  11.  The  result 
of  the  late  attempt  to  hold  a treaty  with  the  Che- 
rokee Indians,  has  been  truly  unfortunate.  And, 
from  the  disposition  manifested  by  that  nation,  there 
is  but  little  hope  that  the  meeting  in  August  next 
will  be  more  successful. 

The  commissioners,  we  understand,  under  the 
expectation  that  the  Indians  would  at  least  attend 
at  the  agency  and  hear  wlvat  might  be  urged  in 
favor  of  selling  their  lands,  procured  a large  sup- 
ply pf  provisions,  and  had  tents  built.  Some  few 
did  attend,  but  so  scrupulously  did  they  observe 
the  orders  in  council  which  had  been  previously 
passed,  that,  although  the  weather  was  very  incle- 
ment, they  would  not  touch  a ration,  or  venture  in 
the  inside  of  a tent.  We  could  wish  that  civilized 
society  should  always  preseRt  such  examples  of 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  land. 

A deputation  of  the  commissioners  waited  on 
Hicks,  the  principal  chief,  and  remonstrated  with 
him  on  the  course  that  had  been  pursued  by  the  na- 
tion, He  heard  them  through  their  story  very 
patiently,  and  dryly  asked:  “Will  you  give  us  two 

dollars  per  acre  for  our  land?”  Being  answered  in 
the  negative,  he  said  “Very  well,  we  know  its 
value  and  can  keep  it — as  for  the  claims  your  peo- 
ple have  against  us,  we  do  not  regard  them.  We 
can  pay  them  without  selling  our  land,  whenever 
they  are  properly  presented.’*  These  things  are 
most  infallible  indications  that  the  people  of  Geor- 
gia must  be  contented  with  what  land  they  have 
already  got/  unless  they  adopt  the  idpa  of  a certain 


titled  son  of  Mars,  who  shall  be  nameless  for  the 
present,  that  Indians  stand  in  the  same  relation  to 
white  men  as  the  wild  beasts  of  the  willderness,  and 
that  It  is  competent  for  the  latter  to  drive  the 
former  from  their  possessions  by  force  whenever 
douceurs  fad  of  their  usual  eff  ect. 

The  “ Washington  News”  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  affair— It  appears  that,  at  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  national  council  of  the  Cherokees,  in 
October  last,  a resolution  was  passed  expressing  a 
determination  to  cede  no  more  territory,  and  forbid- 
ing  a meeting  with  the  United  States*  commis- 
sioners, if  they  were  sent  to  treat  for  more  land. — 
To  this  resolution  they  most  scrupulously  adhered, 
and  there  was  no  convention.  The  commissioners 
repaired  to  the  agency,  Calhounton,  where,  after 
waiting  a few  days,  they  addressed  a circular  to  the 
nation,  and  distributed  it  by  express.  This  pro- 
duced no  visible  effect.  But  few  answers  were  re- 
turned,  and  these  referred  to  the  resolutions  of  the 
council,  as  being  the  bar  to  the  proposed  meeting. 
The  commissioners  then  determined  on  visiting 
some  of  the  head  chiefs  in  person,  which  they  ac- 
cordingly did;  and,  after  discoursing  freely  on  the 
subject,  they  ascertained  that  there  was  no  proba- 
bility of  a meeting  'while  the  resolutions  were  in 
force.  The  commissioners  returned  to  the  agency, 
and  communicated  an  address  to  the  head  chiefs, 
remonstrating  against  the  resolutions,  as  being  rash 
and  premature,  and  disrespectful,  insisting  on  their 
convening  the  council,  that  the  resolutions  might 
be  repealed,  and  appointed  the  9th  of  August  next 
for  another  meeting,  at  Taloney,  on  the  federal 
road.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  a meeting 
will  then  take  place. 

The  national  council  of  the  Cherokees  is  divided 
into  two  branches:  The  council  is  composed  of  13 

men,  and  the  committee  of  33.  The  council-men 
are  chosen  by  the  nation,  and  the  committee-men 
by  the  council.  The  first  hold  their  appointments 
for  an  indefinite  period,  and  the  latter  for  one  year. 
They  meet  annually,  at  a stated  seat  of  government, 
and  are  styled  the  national  council. 

Foreign  news.  By  an  arrival  at  Charleston, 
London  dates  of  the  11th  February  have  been  re- 
ceived— the  papers  contain  some  important  docu- 
mentary articles,  which  we  shall  give  below,  and 
some,  items  of  news,  as  fellows: 

The  Spanish  minister  had  left  Paris,  by  order  of 
the  cortes,  after  remaining  some  time  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  British  minister,  who  endeavored  to 
bring  about  aw  accommodation.  The  late  French 
minister  at  Madrid  had  reached  Bayonne-— some 
fears  had  been  entertained  for  his  personal  safety. 

The  Spanish  cortes  and  the  nation,  appear  to 
stand  unconquerably  firm — and  to  act  as  if  they  had 
counted  the  cost  of  the  contest,  with  a resolution 
to  meet  it  like  freemen.  There  is  a report  that  a 
party  of  the  priest-led  rebels  had  made  an  attempt 
to  get  to  Madrid,  to  obtain  possession  of  the  per- 
son of  the  king— they  bad  a battle  with  the  consti- 
tutionalists; and,  though  it  seems  from  one  account 
that  they  obtained  a partial  advantage,  another 
makes  it  out  that  they  were  beaten  and  dispersed. 

Spain  and  Portugal  are  on  the  most  friendly 
terms,  and  appear  resolved  to  make  a common  cause 
in  the  defence  of  the  liberties  of  the  people  of  the 
peninsula.  The  latter  is  to  furnish  30,000  men  in 
the  event  of  a war  between  the  former  and  France. 

Mina  has  taken  Seo  d’Urgel,  the  late  head  quar- 
ters of  the  “army  of  the  faith.**  The  British  min- 
ister at  Madrid  is  in  great  favor  with  the  people  of 
that  city— .and  he  gives  splendid  entertainments. 
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The  “regency  of  Urgel,”  chiefly  a band  of  abomi- 
nable priests,  have  rendezvoused  at  Toulouse,  in 
France,  where  they  were  quarrelling  among  them- 
selves,  for  the  sake  of  their  religion. 

The  answers  of  the  French  chambers  to  the 
king’s  speech,  are  purely  “legitimate” — that  of  the 
peers  is  inserted.  The  famous  Talleyrand  oppos 
ed  the  war  against  Spain,  as  he  did  when  it  was 
contemplated  by  Napoleon.  The  reply  of  the  de- 
puties prevailed,  after  a stormy  debate — 202  to  93. 
The  discussion  was  very  free  in  both  chambers,  but 
the  ministers  declared  “that  France  would  act  as 
France,  and  fhat  she  would  not  lay  down  her  arms 
till  order  should  be  restored  in  Spain.” 

The  French  invading  army  is  organized — the 
troops  have  marched  for  the  Pyrennees,  and  the 
duke  of  Angouleme’s  baggage  had  started  for  the 
frontier. 

. Several  vessels  of  war  were  fitting  out  in  the 
French  ports,  and  levies  of  seamen  were  ordered 
all  over  the  kingdom. 

Another  congress  of  conspirators  is  talked  of, 
and  to  be  held  at  Verona.  It  is  said  that  Russia  has 
offered  to  put  a f eet  at  the  disposal  of  France. 

Heavy  bodies  of  troops,  of  the  ‘holy  alliance/ 
were  to  be  stationed  on  the  Rhine  and  in  Italy.  It 
is  intimated  that  some  from  the  latter  might  be 
thrown  into  Catalonia. 

On  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Louis  XVI. 
the  shipping  at  Marseilles  struck  their  yards  and 
hoisted  their  flags  half  mast,  with  the  exception  of 
one  Spanish  ship,  called  the  ‘ Constitution  or  Death ,’ 
the  cantain  of  which  swore  he  would  do  no  such 
thing  unless  compelled  by  force,  which  was  accord 
ingly  resorted  to. 

The  British  people  seem  to  be  unanimously  on 
the  side  of  Spain— and  though  neutrality  is  appa- 
rently aimed  at,  it  appears  morally  impossible  that 
it  should  be  maintained,  unless  the  war  between 
France  and  Spain  is  an  exceedingly  short  one — 
another  Neapolitan  affair,  which  can  hardly  be  an  - 
ticipated. The  king,  in  his  speech,  disavows  any 
participation  in  the  proceedings  of  the  allies  in  re 
gard  to  Spain,  but  leaves  himself  entirely  open  to 
pursue  what  conduct  he  pleases  on  the  subject — 
he  neither  holds  out  the  prospect  of  a continuance 
of  peace,  nor  affords  an  expectation  of  war.  It  is 
just  such  a speech  as  might  have  been  looked  for 
at  this  time — and  that  it  is  understood  at  home, 
must  be  inferred  from  the  extraordinary  fact,  that 
the  addresses  of  both  houses,  in  reply  thereto, 
were  carried  almost  without  opposition,  though 
mere  echoes  of  the  speech. 

The  price  of  grain  had  risen  in  every  part  of 
Europe,  and  the  funds  had  every  where  fallen— 
in  the  expectation  of  hostilities. 

The  British  funds  have  fluctuated  much,  and 
great  alarm  prevailed  in  the  stock  market.  On  the 
Ilth  of  Feb.  the  3 per  cent,  consols  fell  to  73 — a 
re-action  took  place,  and  they  rose  to  73^.  The 
French  have  fallen  much  more.  “A  dreadful  pa- 
nic” prevailed  at  Paris.  All  hopes  of  peace  had 
fled. 

In  the  British  house  of  lords  on  the  4th  Februa- 
ry, lord  Liverpool  distinctly  laid  down  the  princi- 
ples on  which  the  British  ministry  meant  to  act.— 
He  denied  that  any  right  existed  on  the  part  of  a 
foreign  power  to  interfere  in  the  local  concerns  of 
a nation — he  blamed  the  present  conduct  of  France 
— and  thought  that  if  it  were  persevered  in,  it 
might  be  of  serious  injury  to  herself  and  to  all 
Europe.  In  the  actual  state  of  affairs  he  recom. 
mended  neutrality  as  the  proper  position  of  Eng 
land,  and  that  she  should  keep  herself  ready  for 


every  event,  and  make  all  possible  exertions  to 
prevent  actual  hostilities. 

These  are  given  as  his  own  words — “With  re- 
spect to  the  impolicy  of  a war  with  Spain,  which 
he  looked  to  with  as  much  anxiety  as  the  noble 
marquis,  [of  Lansdowne]  and  perhaps  more,  from 
causes  too  notorious  to  be  mentioned;  he  confes- 
sed that  much  as  he  regretted  the  effect  of  this 
war  upon  Spain,  he  did  not  regret  it  more  than  he 
did  the  effect  which  it  would  produce  upon  France 
and  Europe;  and  much  as  he  deprecated  the  ag- 
gression upon  Spain,  he  was  free  to  confess  that  he 
dreaded  the  consequences  -which  would  ensue  to  France 
more  than  those  which  would  ensue  to  Spain.  Under 
such  circumstances,  there  was  not  a man  in  the 
country  who  must  not  feel  that  the  obvious  policy 
of  this  country  was  neutrality;  but  when  he  said  this, 
he  did  not  mean  to  follow  those  who  asserted  that  no 
circumstances  could  occur  which  would  render  war 
unavoidable  or  unnecessary,  and,  if  necessary,  that 
the  declaration  of  it  would  sap  public  credit — and 
that  the  country  was  not  in  a state  to  meet  a war. 
He  thought  if  war  were  necessary,  this  country  was 
prepared  to  undertake  it;  and,  looking  into  the  ef- 
forts already  made  by  England,  she  was  still  pre- 
pared to  be  faithful  to  her  engagements  with  her 
allies  as  soon  as  their  dignity,  or  the  safety  of  the 
country  should  be  attacked.” 

Lord  Ellenborough  observed — “Feeling  that  the 
allies  have,  in  fact,  declared  war  against  the  princi- 
ples of  all  governments,  which  derived  either  their 
origin  or  their  constitution  from  the  people;  feeling 
that  the  principles,  on  which  they  attack  Spain, 
might,  in  their  effect,  apply  to  this  country,  i iing 
that  the  existence  of  the  parliament  of  England  is 
infinitely  more  dangerous  to  the  despotic  authority 
of  the  sovereigns  of  Verona,  than  any  thing  which 
had  been  done  in,  or  imputed  to,  Naples,  Piedmont 
or  Spain;  feeling  that  it  was  highly  desirable  for 
this  country  to  maintain  its  ancient  union  with 
states  governed,  not  by  absolute  monarchies,  but 
by  wholesome  laws  and  happy  institutions;  he, 
(lord  E.)  protested  that  he  looked  at  the  event  of 
the  success  of  France  with  infinite  dismay.” 

The  marquis  of  Laosdowne  said , “that  he  clearly 
foresaw,  that,  with  all  disposition  to  pursue  a peace- 
ful policy,  England  would  inevitably  be  forced  into 
foreign  wars.” 

(yj'The  members  of  both  houses  of  the  British 
parliament  seem  as  if  they  universally  regarded  the 
conduct  of  the  allied  powers  towards  Spain,  as  a 
direct  attack  on  their  own  political  institutions — It 
was  so  considered  even  by  the  earl  of  Liverpool  and 
lord  Ellenborough, — they  expressed,  though  in  dif- 
ferent terms,  the  very  ideas  of  sir  James  Macintosh , 
who  said,  in  the  house  of  commons,  that  he  could 
not  be  silent  on  the  subject  of  “a  war  about  to  be 
commenced,  subversive  of  all  the  rights  of  indepen- 
dent states— subversive  of  all  the  laws  of  nations;  a 
war  tending  to  involve  ail  Europe  in  general  hosti- 
lity, and  most  especially  affecting  the  security  of 
his  majesty’s  dominions,  the  honor  of  his  crown, 
and  the  prosperity  of  his  people;  a war  levelled  at 
the  glory,  the  liberty,  and  the  security  of  Great 
Britain,  more  than  any  other  country  of  the  world. 
The  principle  involved  in  this  war,  is,  of  itself,  a de- 
claration of  war  against  the  character  of  this  coun- 
try— against  all  ils  best  and  noblest  institutions — a 
slander  upon  the  very  title  to  the  crown — a libel  on 
all  the  glorious  generations  (of  our  ancestors.  It 
declared  the  authors  of  our  liberties  conspirators 
against  the  holy  right  of  kings— made  George  the 
4th  an  usurper,  and  king  William,  only  the  chief  of 
a lawless  banditti.” 
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British  king’s  speech. 

London,  Feb  4.  This  being  the  day.  to  which 
parliament  was  prorogued  for  the  despatch  of  busi- 
ness, it  was  opened  by  commission.  The  lord 
chancellor  read  the  speech,  which  was  as  follows:— 
“Jilt/  lords  and  gentlemen, 

«We  are  commanded  by  bis  majesty  to  inform 
yen  in  parliament,  that  his  majesty’s  efforts  have 
been  unremittingly  exerted  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  Europe. 

"Faithful  to  the  principles  which  his  majesty  has 
promulgated  to  the  world,  as  constituting  the  rule 
of  his .toonduet,  his  majesty  declined  being  a party  to 
a y proceedings  at  Verona,  which  could  be  deemed 
an  interference  in  the  internal  concerns  of  Spain  on 
the  part  of  foreign  powers.  And  his  majesty  has 
since  used,  and  continues  to  use,  his  most  anxious 
endeavours  and  good  offices  to  allay  the  irritation 
unhappily  subsisting  between  the  French  and 
Spanish  governments;  and  to  avert,  if  possible,  the 
calamity  of  war  between  France  and  Spain. 

“In  the  east  of  Europe  his  majesty  flatters  himself 
that  peace  will  be  preserved,  and  his  majesty  con- 
tinues to  receive  from  his  allies,  and  generally  from 
other  powers,  assurances  of  their  unaltered  disposi 
tion  to  cultivate  with  his  majesty  those  friendly  re 
lations  which  it  is  equal  to  his  majesty’s  object  on 
his  part  to  maintain. 

“We  are  further  commanded  to  apprize  you,  that 
discussions  having  long  been  pending  with  the 
court  of  Madrid,  respecting  depredations  commit- 
ted on  the  commerce  of  his  majesty’s  subjects  in  the 
West  Indian  seas,  and  other  grievances  of  which 
his  majesty  had  been  under  the  necessity  of  com- 
plaining, those  discussions  have  terminated  in  an 
adm  mission  by  the  Spanish  government  of  the  jus- 
tice of  bis  majesty’s  complaints,  and  in  an  engage- 
ment for  a satisfactory  reparation. 

“We  are  commanded  to  assure  you  that  his  ma 
jesty  has  not  been  unmindful  of  the  address  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  two  houses  of  parliament  with 
respect  to  the  foreign  slave  trade. 

“Propositions  lor  the  more  effectual  suppression 
of  that  evil  were  brought  forward  by  his  majesty’s 
plenipotentiary  in  the  conferences  at  Verona,  and 
there  have  been  added  to  the  treaties  upon  this 
subject,  already  concluded  between  his  majesty  and 
the  governments  of  Spain  and  the  Netherlands, 
articles  which  will  extend  the  operation  of  those 
treaties,  and  greatly  facilitate  their  execution. 

“ Gentlemen  of  the  house  of  commons, 

“Ills  majesty  has  directed  the  estimates  of  the 
current  year  to  be  laid  before  you.  They  have 
been  framed  with  every  attention  to  economy;  and 
the  total  expenditure  will  be  found  to  be  mate- 
rially below  that  of  last  year. 

« t his  diminution  of  charge,  combined  with  the 
progressive  improvement  of  the  revenue,  has  pro- 
duced a surplus  exceeding  his  majesty’s  expecta 
tions.  His  majesty  trusts,  therefore,  that  you  will 
be  able,  after  providing  for  the  services  of  the  year, 
and  without  affecting  public  credit,  to  make  afurther 
considerable  reduction  in  the  burdens  of  his  people. 

"My  lords  arid  gentlemen, 

“His  majesty  has  commanded  us  to  state  to  you, 
that  the  manifestations  ot  loyalty  and  attachment  to 
bis  person  and  government,  which  his  majesty  re- 
ceived in  his  late  visit  to  Scotland,  have  made  the 
deepest  impression  upon  his  heart. 

“The  provision  which  you  made  in  the  last  session 
of  parliament  for  the  relief  of  the  distresses  in  con- 
siderable districts  in  Ireland,  has  been  productive  of 
the  happiest^effects,  and  his  majesty  recommends  to 
your  consideration  such  measures  of  internal  regu- 


lation as  may  be  calculated  to  promote  and  secure 
the  tranquility  of  that  country,  to  improve  the 
habits  and  condition  of  the  people. 

“Deeply  as  his  -majesty  regrets  the  continued 
depression  of  the  agricultural  interest,  the  satisfac- 
tion with  which  his  majesty  contemplates  the  in- 
creasing activity  which  prevades  the  manufactur- 
ing districts,  and  the  flourishing  condition  of  our 
commerce  in  most  of  its  principal  branches,  is 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  confident  persuasion  that 
the  progressive  prosperity  of  so  many  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  country  cannot  fail  to  contribute  to  the 
gradual  improvement  of  that  great  interest,  which 
is  the  most  important  of  them  all.” 

Reply  of  the  French  chamber  of  peers  to  the  speech  of 
the  king. 

Paris,  Feb.  4.  This  day,  Tuesday,  the  4th  of 
February,  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  the  king 
received,  in  the  hall  of  the  throne,  the  grand  de- 
putation of  the  chamber  of  peers,  appointed  to 
present  to  his  majesty  the  address  voted  by  the 
chamber.  The  deputation  was  introduced  to  the 
audience  of  his  majesty  by  the  grand  master,  the 
master  and  the  assistants  of  the  ceremonies  of 
France,  and  was  presented  by  the  grand  master.-- 
The  chancellor  of  France  read  to  his  majesty  the 
address,  which  is  conceived  in  these  terms: 

“Sire— Your  faithful  subjects,  the  peers  of 
France,  approach  on  this  solemn  occasion,  to  re- 
new, at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  the  homage  of  their 
love  and  of  their  respectful  devotion. 

“Yes,  sire,  the  internal  situation  of  the  kingdom 
is  ameliorated;  under  a parental  government,  agri- 
culture and  industry  are  daily  advancing,  while  se- 
curity is  increased  in  consequence  of  its  being 
seen,  that  justice  represses  with  energy  criminal 
attempts,  the  impunity  of  which  would,  at  once, 
augment  their  audacity  and  their  number. 

“I3y  concerting  with  the  holy  see  measures 
which  are  about  to  restore  to  the  churches  the  pas- 
tors of  whom  the  revolution  had  deprived  them, 
your  majesty  has  provided  for  the  first  want  of  our 
people,  and  consolidated  social  order  on  its  long 
convulsed  basis. 

“The  prosperous  state  of  our  finances  has  proved, 
in  a striking  manner,  what  we  had  aright  to  expect 
from  a system  founded  on  the  free  voting  of  the 
taxes,  the  auditing  of  the  accounts,  the  publicity  of 
transactions,  order  and  economy.  Hence  the  ex- 
cess of  the  revenue  over  the  expenditure;  an  ex- 
cess which  amounts  to  the  sum  of  forty  millions# 
and  would  have  permitted  your  majesty,  this  year 
to  have  fulfilled  the  deareat  wish  of  your  heart 
— the  relief  of  your  people,  had  not  the  genius 
of  evil,  which  hovers  over  a neighboring  country^ 
interposed  to  retard  this  great  benefit. 

“Why  must  the  memorable  example  of  the  ra- 
pid, unexpected  return  of  our  prosperity,  after  un- 
heard of  misfortunes  and  losses,  be  lost  to  Spain,, 
when  that  return  is  evidently  due  to  the  triumph 
of  legitimacy,  as  well  as  to  the  intimate  alliance  of 
religion,  order  and  liberty?  And  by  what  fatality 
has  the  disinterested  counsel  of  a monarch,  whose 
wisdom  is  respected  and  whose  good  faith  is  honor- 
ed by  Europe,  been  rejected  by  those  who  hold 
under  bondage  a nation  with  which  we  have  not 
only  the  relations  of  vicinage  and  reciprocal  wants, 
but  also  the  ties  which  arise  from  political  interests, 
a common  faith,  and  consanguinity  of  sovereign's? 

“Sire,  to  preserve  Spain  from  imminent  ruin,  the 
consequences  of  which  would  be  fatal  to  our  own 
tranquility,  you  have  summoned  to  arms  100,000 
Frenchmen;  at  their  head  marches  a prince  of  your 
family;  of  that  august  family,  always  prodigal  of  its 
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blood  when  its  glory  and  ours  are  at  stake.  Such 
an  army  is  worthy  of  having  for  its  chief  a prince 
of  tried  valor;  his  virtues  form  the  true  pledge 
which  your  majesty  presents  to  the  people  whom 
you  wish  to  deliver;  to  the  people  to  whom  it  is  of- 
fered as  a salutary  support  to  assist  them  in  finally 
escaping  from  the  anarchy  which  devours  them, 
and  in  guaranteeing,  at  the  same  time,  their  own 
happiness  and  the  repose  of  nations,  under  the 
protection  of  institutions  freely  emanating  from 
the  legitimate  authority. 

“In  your  just  solicitude  for  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting classes  of  your  subjects,  your  majesty 
has  ordered  that  cruising  squadrons  should  be  sent 
to  the  points  most  necessary  for  giving  security  to 
French  commerce.  Our  navy,  we  doubt  not,  will 
execute  this  protecting  mission  with  the  same  zeal 
and  activity  which  was  recently  displayed  in  the 
seas  of  the  Levant,  when  our  vessels  afforded  re- 
fuge to  the  unfortunate  of  all  nations,  and  when, 
for  the  first  time,  perhaps,  a warlike  equipment  re- 
ceived the  benedictions  <bf  the  friends  of  human- 
ity. 

“It  belonged  to  your  majesty  alone  to  determine 
on  the  great  question  of  war  and  peace.  This 
function  of  the  high  prerogative,  confided  to  you 
by  Providence,  you  have  exercised  with  that  de- 
liberation which  such  grave  circumstances  demand. 
For  ourselves,  sire,  certain  of  your  love  for  your 
people,  which  will  induce  you  to  confine  the  war, 
if  it  be  inevitable,  within  the  narrowest  circle;  con- 
fident in  your  prudence,  which  will  allow  no  op- 
portunity for  concluding  an  honorable  peace  to  es- 
cape, we  receive  with  respect  this  important  com- 
munication, and  we  repeat,  with  you,  that  we  are 
Frenchmen.  Yes,  sire/the  peers  of  your  kingdom, 
to  whom  the  name  of  Frenchmen  is  the  proudest  of 
titles,  possess  the  sentiments  and  know  the  duties 
of  that  name,  and  they  will,  with  all  their  efforts, 
concur  in  maintaining  the  dignity  of  your  crown, 
and  the  honor  and  security  of  the  country.” 

The  king  replied:  “I  receive  with  great  pleasure 
the  address  of  the  chamber  of  peers;  this  union  of 
sentiments  and  wishes,  of  which  you  give  me  the 
assurance,  can  alone  guarantee  the  security  of 
France  and  her  felicity.” 

The  Constitutionnel  states,  that  the  following 
amendment  was  proposed  by  baron  Barantefin  the 
chamber  of  peers,  to  the  address  which  has  been 
presented  to  the  king: 

“We  eagerly  seize  the  last  hope,  which  your  ma- 
jesty seems  still  to  preserve,  of  the  maintenance 
of  peace.  We  are  assured,  that  the  first  wish  of 
your  paternal  heart  must  be  to  save  your  people 
from  the  calamities  of  a war  which  might  expose 
to  clanger  the  dearest  interests  of  the  country,  and 
compromise  the  sacred  principle  of  national  inde- 
pendence, on  which  repose  the  honor  and  security 
of  the  throne.” 

Answer  of  the  king  of  Spain  to  the  covtes. 

[See  their  address,  page  44.] 

Madrid,  Jan.  19.  The  journals  publish  the  fol- 
lowing answer  of  his  majesty  to  the  message  of  the 
cortes. 

“ Messieurs  deputies — I have  received  with  lively 
satisfaction  the  message  which  the  extraordinary 
cortes  addressed  tome  on  the  11th  inst.  and  perceiv- 
ing  in  it  the  conf  ormity  of  their  sentiments  with  my 
own,  I,  anew,  congratulated  myself  upon  being 
placed  at  the  head  of  a nation  which  so  many  quali- 
ties distinguish.  The  sentiments  of  honor  and  na- 
tional independence,  so  profoundly  rooted  in  the 
hearts  of  Spaniards,  offer  me  the  securest  guaran- 
tee that  the  exisiting  political  institutions,  the  ob- 


ject of  their  predilections,  will  continue  unalterable., 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  their  most  violent 
enemies.  How,  in  this  respect,  can  1 entertain 
the  slightest  doubt,  when  I am  witness  of  the  ef- 
fusion of  the  patriotic  sentiments  and  generous 
resolutions  which  will  render  the  sitting  of  the 
congress,  on  the  9th  and  1 1th  of  this  month,  eter- 
nally memorable?  Those  days  have  shown,  gem 
tlemen,  what  a nation  is  capable  of  when  the  con- 
formity of  elevated  sentiments  gives  so  generous  an 
impulsion  to  confidence.  They  are  the  most  posi- 
tive and  most  eloquent  answers  to  the  calumnious 
imputations  with  which  the  communications  of 
foreign  cabinets  are  filled,  and  which  have  excited 
the  surprise  and  indignation  of  the  extraordinary 
cortes.  Nations  will  at  once  see  the  free  manifesta- 
tion of  my  sentiments  and  principles;  they  will  be 
convinced  that  the  constitutional  king  of  the  Spains 
enjoys  the  free  exercise  of  all  the  rights  vested  in 
him  by  the  fundamental  code;  they  will  form  an  ex- 
act idea  of  the  true  origin  of  the  disorders  which 
afflict  the  country.  The  sacrifices  which,  under 
these  circumstances,  the  honor  and  independence 
of  the  state  require,  will  be  great;  but  nothing  is 
considered  too  great  a sacrifice  by  a nation  habituat- 
ed to  suffer,  and  hear  no  other  cry  than  that  ef 
liberty  and  honor.  For  myself,  convinced  more  and 
more  of  the  imperious  necessity,  that  all  the  chih 
dren  of  this  great  family  should  assemble  round  the 
constitutional  throne,  1 will  steadily  follow  the  route 
which  my  duty  prescribes  to  me;  and,  if  the  spec- 
tacle of  a nation  destined  to  defend  her  indepen- 
dence and  lawrs,  do  not  restrain  those  who  meditate 
to  invade  her,  I will  place  myself  at  her  head,  cer- 
tain of  victory  in  the  most  just  of  causes,  which  is, 
at  the  same  time,  that  of  all  the  frde  nations  of  the 
earth. 

(Signed)  “Ferdinaxr. 

“At  the  palace,  Jan.  11,  1823,”  - 
Having  finished  the  reading  of  this  message,  the 
president  observed,  that  the  cortes  had  heard  and 
justly  appreciated  the  sentiments  manifested  by  the 
king;  and  that  the  assembly  were  persuaded  that, 
united  to  the  constitutional  throne,  and  to  the  go- 
vernment of  his  majesty,  they  w'ould  effect  the 
triumph  of  the  cause  of  liberty,  of  the  nation  and  of 
the  constitution  by  which  they  existed. 


Decree  of  Morales. 

Our  readers  will  recollect  the  spirited  protest  of 
captain  Spenpe , .of  the  navy  of  the  United  States, 
against  the  exterminating  decree  of  Morales— 
they  will  be  pleased  to  observe  that  a British  ad- 
miral has  followed  up  the  subject,  with  equal 
spirit,  and  more  power  to  give  effect  to  his  de- 
terminations. 

FROM  THE  KINGSTON  CHRONICLE. 

His  Britannic  majesty* s ship  Sybille , 

Port  ItoyaS  harbor,  Jamaica,  December  5,  1822. 
Sir — I have  received  your  excellency’s  ;des  ' 
patch  of  the  10th  of  October,  with  a copy  of  your 
proclamation,  upon  reducing  the  province  of  Marx* 
caybo. 

Against  your  right  of  declaring  ports  and  coasts 
in  a state  of  blockade,  without  the  means  of  enforc- 
ing it  by  vessels  of  war,  it  is  my  duty  to  protest,, 
and  I now  do  so,  as  I did  before  to  field  marshal  don 
Miguel  de  la  Torre,  in  a letter  of  which  the  enclos- 
ed is  a copy,  and  which  I presume  was  delivered  to 
you  upon  succeeding  to  the  command  of  the 
Spanish  army  on  the  Main. 

The  law  of  nations,  as  therein  asserted,  has  been 
recognized  by  the  government  of  his  Britannic 
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majesty,  as  also  by  the  other  European  powers,  and 
it  behoves  your  excellency  to  be  cautious  how  you 
violate  it;  should  you  do  so  by  seizing  British  ves- 
sels who  have  not  acted  contrary  to  any  known  law, 
but  taken  merely  on  the  plea  of  breaking  your  sup- 
posed blockade,  which  blockade  I declare  to  be  il- 
legal I shall  immediately  reclaim  them,  with  com- 
pensation for  any  loss  or  damage  they  may  sustain 
in  consequence  thereof,  and  it  that  be  denied,  I 
shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  directing  them  to  be 
retaken  by  force,  if  necessary,  and  the  vessel  of 
war  by  whom  they  have  been  molested,  to  be 
brought  into  Port  Royal,  where  she  toll  be  detained 
until  satisfaction  be  rendered  for  the  outrage. 

The  feelings  of  surprise  and  indignation  which 
the  barbarity  and  wanton  cruelty  of  the  language  of 
vour  proclamation  is  calculated  to  excite,  aie  not 
to  be  expressed;  but  1 shall  not  suffer  it  to  be  given 
to  the  world  without  protesting  against  it;  and  de- 
nying the  existence  of  any  circumstances  which 
can  justify  it. 

That  a few  peaceable  men,  opening  and  carry- 
ing on  a trade  witb  the  inhabitants  of  South  Ame- 
rica, can  militate  against  the  sovereignty  and  legi- 
timate rights  of  the  Spanish  nation— sully  the  pu- 
rity or  invade  the  sanctity  of  your  holy  religion— 
or  destroy  the  honest  and  virtuous  customs,  here- 
tofore existing  in  that  continent,  as  you  say  they  do, 
is  difficult  to  conceive;  and  as  you  offer  no  expe- 
rience to  prove  that  it  is  so,  I can  only  consider  your 
assertions  as  a necessary  prelude  to  the  sanguinary 
edicts  which  immediately  follow  them. 

That  foreigners,  found  in  the  military  service  of 
the  republic  of  Colombia,  or  having  a share  in  a 
printing  office,  or  editors  of  any  journal,  &c.  by 
means  of  which  the  public  mind  may  be  agitated, 
either  with  a reference  to  war  or  religion,  are  re- 
sponsible persons,  is  not  denied;  though  I protest 
against  its  being  the  laws  of  civilized  warfare  to 
subject  persons  of  this  description  to  death  in  the 
summary  manner  which  your  proclamation  decrees; 
but  that  those  found  in  any  branch  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  republic,  or  in  any  manner  have  done 
that  which  is  offensive  to  the  Spanish  nation,  to  its 
governments  or  subjects,  should  be  made  liable  to 
the  same  severity  of  punishment,  is  a most  cruel 
and  arbitrary  decree;  and  I do  therefore  protest 
against  it  as  it  relates  to  his  Britannic  majesty;  that 
foreigners  found  in  the  country,  not  coming  within 
the  foregoingdescriptions,  but  who  went  to  it  whilst 
in  possession  of  the  independents,  should  be  con- 
demned to  labor  at  the  public  works,  as  decreed  in 
the  second  article  of  your  proclamation,  is  an  un- 
heard of  barbarous  threat,  unparalleled  in  the  wars 
of  civilized  nations,  and  such  as  1 am  convinced 
Spain  cannot  authorize;  l therefore  consider  myself 
bound  to  protest,  in  the  strongest  manner,  against 
its  being  acted  upon  towards  Britsh  subjects. 

The  term  of  eight  days  granted  to  the  foreigners 
at  Maracaybo,  whose  lives  were  spared,  was  much 
too  short  for  mercantile  men  to  arrange  their  ac- 
counts; and  as  their  stay  could  not  have  interfered 
with  your  future  operations — because  they  might 
have  been  placed  under  surveillance,  this  time 
appear?  unnecessarily  confined  and  arbitrary. 

As  l find  that  your  excellency,  after  assuring  the 
officer  who  waited  upon  you  from  his  Britannic 
majesty’s  sloop  Surinam,  that  British  property 
should  be  respected,  and  repeating  the  same  in 
your  letters  to  me,  has  condemned  the  whole  of 
it,  upon  the  ground  that  its  coming  to  Maracaybo 
was  in  the  violation  of  your  blockade,  I demand  its 
immediate  restitution;  because,  for  the  reason  be- 
fore stated,  it  has  been  unlawfully  seized,  and  I 


likewise  do  the  same  with  reference  to  British  pro- 
perty which  may  fall  into  your  hands,  in  your  pro- 
gress through  other  provinces. 

It  is  proper  to  inform  your  excellency,  that  the 
lieut.  governor  of  this  Island  joins  with  me  in  the 
sentiment  I have  expressed,  and  his  honor  would 
have  conveyed  the  same  from  under  his  own  hand, 
had  you  made  known  to  him  the  proclamation 
herein  noticed. 

Capt.  Rowley,  the  bearer  of  this  dispatch,  will 
afford  your  excellency  an  opportunity  of  returning 
any  British  property  that  may  have  been  seized  at 
Maracaybo,  under  a false  impression. 

May  God  preserve  your  excellency  many  years, 
I have,  &c.  &c. 

(Signed)  C.  ROWLEY, 

Rear  admiral  and  commander  in  chief  of  all  his 
Britannic  majesty’s  naval  forces  in  the  West 
Indies,  knight  commander  of  the  most  honora- 
ble military  order  of  the  Bath,  and  knight  of 
the  illustrious  order  of  Maria  Teresa  of  Austria. 
To  his  excellency  Don  F.  T.  Morales,  field  mar- 
shal of  the  national  armies  and  commander  in 
chief  of  that  employed  on  the  Spanish  Main , &c. 

His  liritannic  majesty’s  ship  Serapis , 

Port  Royal  harbor,  Jamaica,  August  21,  1821. 
Sin— I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  excellency’s  communication  of  the 
6th  June,  which  reached  me  on  the  2 1st  of  last 
month,  informing  me  that  you  had  considered  it 
your  duty  to  direct,  that  all  the  ports  and  coasts, 
belonging  to  the  provinces  of  Maracaybo,  Coro 
and  Barcelona,  should  be  under  blockade;  and  con- 
veying to  me  this  intelligence,  with  a view  to  its 
general  publicity,  that  no  English  subject  might 
risk  his  property  by  a contravention  thereof. 

Against  this  blockade  it  is  my  duty  to  protest,  as 
I consider  the  law  of  nations  to  be,  that  the  legality 
of  a blockade  must  essentially  depend  upon  the 
adequacy  of  the  blockading  force  to  hold  the  ports 
and  coasts,  intended  to  be  blockaded,  in  such  a 
constant  state  of  blockade,  that  no  vessel  can  enter 
or  depart  without  immediate  danger  of  detention; 
that  if  the  force  is  inadequate  to  inforce  the  blockade 
generally,  the  whole  blockade,  in  all  its  parts, § is 
thereby  vitiated;  nor  can  the  blockading  ships  en- 
force it  partially,  where  they  may  happen  to  be 
present. 

With  this  view’  of  the  blockade,  which  your  ex- 
cellency has  declared,  I must  warn  you  of  the  con- 
sequences that  may  follow  from  your  attempting 
to  apply  to  the  ships  and  property  of  his  Britannic 
majesty  a restraint  not  warranted  by  the  law  of  na- 
tions, under  the  pretext  of  blockade. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  with  sentiments  of  high 
consideration,  your  excellency’s  most  obedient 
humble  servant. 

(Signed)  C.  ROWLEY, 

Rear  admiral  and  commander  in  chief  of  all  his 
Britannic  majesty’s  naval  forces  in  the  West 
Indies,  knight  commander  of  the  most  hotiora- 
ble  military  order  of  the  Bath,  and  knight  of 
the  illustrious  order  of  Maria  Teresa  of  Austria, 
To  his  excellency  general  De  la  Torre , &c,  &c. 


Chinese  Proclamation, 

Concerning  the  late  great  fire  at  Canton— published 
November  14,  1822,  not  communicated  by  the  mer- 
chants, but  obtained  privately. 

BY  THE  FOQTUEU: 

Ching,  a member  of  the  military  board  ;&t  Pe- 
kin, a censor  belonging  to  the  board  of  general  in- 
spection, a Fes  tuck  of  Canton  province,  and  super- 


so 
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intendent  of  the  grain,  tax,  8cc.  hereby  issues  a ge 
neral  proclamation,  with  the  utmost  earnestness  on 
a most  important  subject. 

On  the  18th  and  19th  days  of  the  9th  moon  of  this 
year,  in  consequence  of  a fire  occasioned  by  a shop 
man,  when  a mad  wind  blew,  and  the  fire  became 
furious,  it  was  impossible  for  man’s  strength  to  pro 
duce  any  effect  in  arresting  the  progress  of  the 
flames;  they  spread  and  consumed  simps,  and  houses 
and  hongs,  to  a number  that  exceed  2,400;  and 
maimed  and  wounded  men  to  the  amount  of  seve- 
ral times  ten;  and  destroyed  the  property  of  mer- 
chants and  foreigners,  to  the  value  of  several  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  tens  of  thousands.  The  flow 
cry  gaiety  and  glory  of  Canton  was,  all  at  once,  con- 
sumed like  the  gaudy  insect  that  rushes  into  the 
burning  flame— such  an  event  has  not  taken  place 
for  several  hundred  years. 

You,  gentlemen,  merchants,  poor  natives  and 
foreigners,  who  have  suffered  by  this  Heaven-sent 
calamity,  are  not  the  only  persons  whose  hearts  are 
grieved  and  wounded.  I,  Fooyuen,  since  my  ears 
heard  it,  and  my  eyes  saw  it,  have  not  for  a moment 
ceased  to  feel  bodily  pain  and  mental  anguish  on 
account  of  it.  But  the  proverb  says  of ‘every  drink 
and  every  filled  cup,  there  are  none  that  are  not 
previously  fixed  by  fate.’  This  judgement  of  fire, 
was  no  doubt  occasioned  by  the  influences  of  the 
numerical  destiny  of  the  Pearl  River,  (which  runs 
past  the  city  and  suburbs.) 

But  I desire  that  you  all,' gentlemen,  merchants, 
poor  natives  and  foreigners,  will  every  one  quietly 
submit  to  a righteous  destiny.  Do  not  sorrow, 
grieve,  lament  and  sigh.  You  must  not  repine  at 
Heaven,  nor  criminate  man,  and  so  in  vain  add  to 
your  trouble  and  vexation.  But  it  i?  incumbent  on 
you  to  receive  the  warning  from  Heaven  above,  re- 
pent of  your  sins,  examine  yourselves,  and  always 
preserve,  impressed  on  your  minds,  the  four  words 
“Heavenly  principles,  good  heart.” 

And,  really  acting  according  tft  these,  you  will 
not  be  ashamed  before  the  discerning  Gods,  and 
no  doubt  the  high  Heaven  will  silently  assist  you. 
And  how  do  you  kn<>w  but  that  the  residue  left  by 
the  fiery  flames  shall  re-avise  in  piles  of  gold,  and 
heaps  of  gems,  and  riches  and  honors? 

You  that  have  the  power  are  hereby  commanded 
to  hasten  and  rebuild  on  the  original  site  and  foun 
dation,  which  you  must  not  overstep,  to  encroach  on 
your  neighbors;  for  if  you  do,  so  great  an  offence 
will  be  prosecuted  and  punished  without  mercy. 

As  to  the  poor  who  have  been  burnt  out.  and  have 
no  dwelling,  1 have  directed  the  local  magistrates 
to  hasten  ana  draw  out  a list  of  the  names,  and  give 
grain,  and  exercise  compassion. 

As  to  those  criminals  who  availed  themselves  of 
the  fire  to  rob  and  plunder,  many  have  been  taken 
and  Will  be  severely  punished;  and  a new  search 
has  been  commenced  foh  those  not  yet  seized,  , so 
that  not  one  of  them  may  escape  the  net. 

I have  also  appointed  an  additional  number  of  offi- 
cers and  troops  to  patrol  the  streets  night  and  day, 
that  if,  hereafter,  any  should  act  as  incendiaries  or 
robbers,  it  is  allowed  to  country  gentlemen,  to  scho- 
lars, to  merchants,  and  poor  natives  and  constables 
and  watchmen,  to  join  the  military  officers  and  sol 
cliers,  to  seize  the  culprits,  to  present  them  before 
the  magistrates,  and,  if  the  charge  be  proved,  they 
will,  on  the  spot,  be  immediately  cudgelled  to  death. 

As  to  the  foreigners,  who  have  in  barks  passed 
over  seas  several  times,  10,000  miles  in  width,  to 
come  to  our  celestial  empire  to  trade;  in  one  morn- 


ing their  goods  have  been  consumed  by  fire;  and 
they  have  no  settled  place  to  roost  or  rest — a case 
indeed  much  to  be  pitied — 1 hereby  command  all 
Hong  merchants  to  act  as  is  safe  for  the  foreigners, 
and  settle  them  in  tranquil  situations,  that. none  of 
them  may  be  destitute  of  a place  to  live  in. 

Let  all  military  officers,  country  gentlemen,  mer- 
chants, poor  natives  and  foreigners,  whom  this  may 
concern,  yield  obedience  thereto.  Do  not  oppose  a 
special  prolamalion. 

Jaowkioang,  2d  year  — 10th  moon,  2 d day. 

Remarks  on  Ching  Tag.in’s  proclamation,  by  Dr.  J\l, 

The  writer  of  this  document  is  a man  of  official 
rank  and  great  popularity  in  the  Chinese  empire. 
He  is  esteemed  a well  educated,  religious,  virtuous 
Pagan.  The  mixture  of  truth  and  error,  of  wisdom 
and  nonsense,  contained  in  the  proclamation,  must 
be  very  apparent  to  any  well  instructed  Christian. 

The  Canton  daily  paper  announces  that,  on  the 
day  of  the  new  moon,  (Nov.  13),  which  he  had 
chosen  as  an  auspicious  day  for  receiving  the  seat 
of  his  new  appointment  to  the  office  of  Fooyuen 
i.  e.  “soother  of  the  people” — the  place  next  to 
that  of  the  governor  general  of  the  province,  he 
early  went  forth  out  of  his  mansion  and  proceeded  to 
the  temple  of  Confucius;  to  the  temple  of  the  deified 
warrior  K wan  foot-toz.e;  to  the  dragon  king  or  sea 
god  temple;  to  the  queen  of  Heaven’s  temple;  and 
to  the  fire  god  temple;  to  the  city  god  temple,  and 
to  the  wind  god  temple;  at  each  of  which  he  wor- 
shipped and  offered  incense.  He  then  visited  the 
Tartar  generals,  the  literary  chancellor,  &c.  and  re- 
ceived visits  of  congratulation  from  the  governor, 
the  hopppo,  and  all  the  civil  and  military  officers  be. 
longing  to  this  provincial  metropolis.  Next  day 
the  proclamation  was  published. 


CHRONICLE. 

The  U.  S<  schooner  Revenge^  lieutenant  Levy,  ha? 
been  lost  in  the  bay  of  Honduras  -the  guns,  spars, 
&c.  and  5G;000  dollars,  on  freight,  were  saved.  Eve- 
ry  degree  of  caution  was  used  to  avoid  the  disaster, 
and  great  efforts  were  made  to  relieve  the  vessel 
after  she  had  struck  on  the  rocks. 

The  storm.  There  was  an  uncommon  storm  on 
the  29th  and  30th  ult.  It  came  from  the  north  east, 
and  extended  from  New  York  to  Virginia.  The 
snow  fell  in  great  quantities — two  feet  deep  in 
some  places  not  more  than  50  miles  from  Baltimore, 
though  here  it  almost  melted  as  it  descended.  We 
have  a long  list  of  vessels  damaged  in  the  harbor  of 
New  York,  and  sunk  or  driven  ashore  on  the  parts 
adjacent— fifty  three  were  counted  between  that 
city  and  New  Brunswick  alone;  we  may  form  some 
idea  of  the  aggregate  from  this  circumstance.  They 
appear  to  have  been  strewed  all  along  the  coast  of 
New  Jersey,  and  many  lives  were  lost  in  the  whole. 
Not  withstanding  the  numerous  fine  harbors  in  the 
Chesapeake  bay,  it  is  thought  that  not  less  than 
fifty  vessels  were  blown  over,  driven  ashore,  &6. 
among  them  the  Bremen  ship  Weltburger,  after 
the  loss  of  three  anchors,  off  Mill  Point,  near  the 
Rappahannock— crew  and  cargo  saved,  she  has  bilg- 
ed— a brig  went  to  pieces  near  her,  and  if  is  sup- 
posed that  all  on  board  perished — the  bodies  of  a 
woman  and  child  had  floated  ashore.  Very  little, 
if  any  damage  was  done  in  the  harbor  of  Baltimore. 

The  roads  were  almost  impassable  in  some  places 
by  the  fall  of  trees— One  of  them  fell  on  a stage  in 
New  Jersey,  by  which  a passenger  was  killed  and 
two  others  severely  woupded. 
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From  the  National  Intelligencer  of  March  2l,  1823, 
—The  manufacturing  interest  “is  at  this  moment 
better  protected  than  any  other  interest  of  the  coun- 
try.” “Manufactures  are,  besides,  already  the  only 
prosperous  interest  of  the  country:  they  are  flourish 
ing  at  the  expense  of  every  other.” 

(Xjr'Evidence  is  required  that  these  things  are  so. 

(XjMrhe  leading  article  in  this  sheet,  though  caus- 
ed by  some  remarks  of  my  friends  of  the  ‘‘Na- 
tional Intelligencer,”  is  rather  an  essay  on  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  the  United  States  than  a reply  to 
them,  and  presents  a body  of  statistical  facts  of  un 
y>'  ./A  interest;  and  especially  so  at  this  time,  when 
a c apprehension  is  entertained  that  Great  Britain 
designs  to  possess  herself  of  the  island  of  Cuba. 
We  are  giad  however,  to  have  the  assurance  re 
newed  to  us,  that  the  people  thereof,  of  all  parties 
and  descriptions,  seem  unanimously  resolved  to  re 
sist  any  transfer  of  the  sovereignty  and  to  declare 
themselves  independent,  if  cast  olf‘  or  abandoned 
by  Spain — relying  for  support  on  their  numerous 
local  advantages,  and  an  intimate  commercial  com- 
munication with  the  United  Slates.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  paper  inserted,  will  shew  how  deeply  im» 
portant  this  matter  is  to  us.  [See  page  83.] 

I recommend  the  essay  particularly  to  the  edi- 
tors of  the  “Intelligencer,”  and  hope  it  will  con- 
vince them  that  there  really  is  a difference  between 
the  necessities  or  comforts  of  fire,  and  the  confla- 
gration of  a house  or  city,  by  the  unrestrained  fury 
of  that  powerful  element! — My  neighbor  over  the 
way,  the  editor  of  the  “Baltimore  Patriot,”  too,  may- 
read  it  to  his  benefit.  He  called  me  a “firm  advo- 
cate for  the  prohibition  of  foreign  articles” — ventur 
ing  to  pronounce  on  my  principles  without  ever 
having  ascertained  them!  lie  ions  mistaken.  1 shall 
next  week  prove  that  I am  no  more  an  advocate  for 
“prohibition”than  he  himself  is;  but  this  is  the  dif- 
ference between  us—  he  is  the  friend  of  “monopoly,” 
if  any  monopoly  there  is  in  the  United  States,  and 
/ am  the  advocate  for  equality  of  rights  and  con- 
dition to  all  the  citizens  of  the  republic*  He  may 
not,  at  present,  comprehend  this— but  when  l speak 
of  the  cod  fishery,  lie  must  feel  himself  “at  home,” 
as  Mathews,  the  player,  says. 

The  truth  is— the  only  prohibitory  taxes  that  we 
have  relate  to  the  fisheries,  tonnage  and  the  coast- 
ing trade  of  the  United  States,  except  as  to  the  in- 
troduction of  coarse  cotton  goods!  [Those  in  regard 
to  coal,  cotton  and  sugar,  however,  deserve  notice.] 
All  these  came  from  and  are  specially  enjoyed  by  the 
people  of  the  east — were  opposed  by  those  of  the 
south,  and  established  by  the  voice  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  middle  states,  in  conformity  with  their  general 
principles — such  as  they  now  wish  applied  for  their 
own  advantage.  My  neighbor  of  the  “Patriot,”  also, 
would  have  almost  denounced  me  as  an  enemy,  if  1 
had  objected  to  th e ■ prohibitory  laws  which  laid  a 
duty  of  eighteen  dollars  per  ton  on  Trench  vessels, 
and  absolutely  excluded  the  .British  from  their 
West  India  colonies — only  because  the- French  so 
taxed  our  vessels  and  the  British  so  excluded  them! 
5 think  it  will  push  his  ingenuity  not  a little,  to  tell 
why  the  people  of  all  the  slates  should  actually  pay 
a very  large  sum  from  the  public  treasury  as  extra 
voages  to  the  fishermen  of  Massachusetts,  and  not 
Vot,  XX IV 6. 


even  encourage  the  iron  manufacturers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania by  a moderate  duty — or  to  shew  that  it  was 
right  to  exclude  French  and  British  ships  because 
they  excluded  ours,  any  more  than  it  is  to  exclude 
foreign  goods,  because  our  flour,  fish  and  manu- 
factures are  excluded.  "Let-us  alone/” 

d^Proof  positive  that  the  editor  of  the  Register 
has  held  a “surveillance  of  the  press  over  the/iri- 
vate  actions  of  men,”  from  the  the  “National  Intel- 
ligencer” of  Tuesday  last. 

“He,  [that  is  H.  Niles],  shall  not  provoke  us, 
even  now,  to  search  the  index  to  the  volumes  of 
his  Register  for  instances  in  which  he  has  very  se- 
verely censured  those  who  used  English  writing 
paper.*  We  can  refer  from  memory  to  two  par- 
ticular cases  only,  and  we  mention  them  merely  to 
assure  our  worthy  fellow  citizen  that  we  did  not 
speak  wholly  without  booic  on  that  point.  Those 
cases  were,  the  writing  of  a letter  by  one  of  the 
late  Mr  Dougherty’s  clerks  on  a sheet  ot  English 
paper,  and  the  alleged  use  of  such  paper  in  the 
general  post  office*” 

So — Mr.  Dougherty,  late  clerk  of  the  house  of 
representatives  of  the  United  States,  in  pursuing 
the  business  of  his  office ± and  the  post  master  ge- 
neral of  the  United  States  — (though  I did  not  re- 
prove the  latter  for  the  reasons  then  stated),  in 
performing  his  public  duty,  were  “private”  men! 

What  next? — The  moon  is  a Dutch  cheese,  and 
was  made  by  Miss  Van  Thumper  as  she  skaited  to 
market  one  morning  in  Holland,  with  a pail  of  milk 
on  her  head,  and  a basket  of  eggs  in  her  hand! 

The  editors  now  talk  of  “peace  and  quietness.’* 
Well — it  is  granted  to  them,  for  a season,  except 
as  to  the  matters  inserted  above.  But  Who  was  it 
that  brought  on  a state  of  editorial  war,  as  unjust 
as  that  which  Louis  of  Fiance  is  waging  on  Spain; 
—who  would  have  taken  the  “Register”  under  “le- 
gitimate” surveillance , that  dominion  might  not  be 
endangered?  Surely,  the  editors  have  not  yet  to 
learn  chat  Ido  not  owe  allegiance  to  them!  When 
the  warm  weather  approaches  and  the  people  want 
light  reading,  the  subject  will  be  resumed,  and  some 
amusement  afforded,  unless  Messrs.  Gales  St  Seaton 
! render  the  apology  that  they  owe. 

Com.  Porter’s  suuadron.  A letter  from  St. 
Thomas,  dated  March  11th,  gives  an  account  of  a 
most  unfortunate  occurrence  that  took  place  at 
Porto  Rtco.  The  Grey  Hound  and  the  Beagle  were 

* t he  editor  of  the  “Register”  never  censured 
any  private  man  for  using  English  paper.  The 
“National  Intelligencer”  insinuates  what  it  caniiot 
sustain,  unless  by  the  good  Rule  story  lately  told 
about  its  editors — advising  that  they  should  import 
subscribers  as  well  as  paper.  But  the  fact  is-  there 
is  a language  used  by  too  many  at  Washington, 
that  simulates  itself  to  the  cry  of  the  noisy  insect 
which  is  supposed  to  say  “ Katy  did ” and  “Katy 
didn’t,”  through  the  whole  night*  leaving  it  alto- 
gether a matter  of  doubt  in  the  morning,  whether 
Katy  did  or  Katy  did  not  do  it;  a. sort  of  bundling  of 
words  together,  that  may  as  well  be  applied  to  the 
description  of  a “hawk!”  as  the  definition  of  a 
“handsaw,” 
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in  port,  and  the  rest  of  the  squadron  lying  off.  The 
governor  informed  capt.  John  Porter  that  only  two 
vessels  would  be  admitted  at  a time;  but,  on  account 
of  the  surf,  he  could  not  communicate  the  order  to 
the  rest  of  the  squadron,  and  the  Fox,  lieut.  Cocke, 
oti  coming  in,  was  saluted  with  two  blank  cartridges 
— but  not  knowing  what  was  meant,  lieut.  C.  stood 
on,  and  was  himself  killed  by  a shot  from  the  cas- 
tle, The  schooner  then  was  immediately  brought  to 
anchor  among  the  breakers — lieutenant  Cocke’s  bo- 
dy carried  ashore  and  interred  with  military  honors. 
The  three  schooners  then  proceeded  to  j'oin  the 
squadron;  since  which  nothing  had  been  heard 
from  them  to  the  date  of  the  letter  from  St.  Tho- 
mas*. On  receiving  the  news,  the  flags  of  the  Ame- 
rican vessels  at  that  place  were  displayed  half-mast. 

The  Pi  hates.  The  brig  Alert,  from  New  Or- 
leans, put  into  Havana,  about  25  days  since.  On  her 
arrival  off  the  Moro  she  was  bearded  by  three  pi- 
ratical  boats,  and  her  captain  and  cook  killed,  and 
another  man  mortally  wounded  by  the  villains.  No 
American  vessel  of  war  being  in  port,  the  wound- 
ed person  was  kindly  attended  by  the  surgeon 
of  the  British  frigate  Hyperion.  Every  day  seems 
to  furnish  new  instances  of  the  depredations  of  these 
men,  and  their  spoils  are  openly  disposed  of  at  Ma- 
tanzas,  Sec.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
crews  of  several  vessels  have  been  murdered  by 
them.  The  details  of  their  proceedings  are  shock 
ing.  The  captain,  mate  and  passengers  of  a French 
brig,  were  half  hanged,  then  half-drowned,  and 
beaten  and  abused  in  the  most  shameful  manner 
for  hours,  to  make  them  discover  if  money  was  on 
board — and  the  vessel  Was  visited  by  several  small 
boats  from  the  shore,  which  were  loaded  with  her 
cargo.  In  another  instance,  they  used  a lady  in  the 
same  way.  It  is  extremely  dangerous  now  either 
to  enter  or  leave  the  port  of  Havana. 

It  is  stated  that  to  the  eastward  of  Matanzas,  the 
houses  are  filled  with  goods.  In  general,  they  ask 
only  a doubloon  for  a horde  load  of  merchandise.  The 
following  however,  is  the  Matanzas  piratical  price 
current)  carefully  corrected,  from  actual  sales,  up 
to  the  last  date.  Russia  sheeting,  fair  to  good,  6 
dollars;  gin,  per  case,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents; 
nails,  per  cask,  four  dollars;  assorted  invoices  six 
hundred  dollars,  for  eight  thousand  first  cost. 

fljr*The  brig  BelUsarius,  of  Kennebunk,  has  ar- 
rived atthe  Balize,  for  New- Orleans.  When  on  her 
voyage  from  Port  au  Prince  for  Campeachy,  she 
was  boarded  off’  the  harbor  of  the  latter  by  a pira- 
tical schooner,  of  about  40  tons,  and  manned  by  30 
or  46  men,  who  asked  for  money,  but  the  captain, 
(Perkins),  denied  having  any.  They  then  stabbed 
him  in  several  places  and  cut  off'  one  of  his  arms, 
when  he  told  them  were  the  money  was,  (200  doub- 
loons), which  they  took,  and  proceeded  to  murder 
him  in  the  most  inhuman  manner.  He  was  first 
deprived  of  The  other  arm -and  one  of  his  legs.  They 
then  dipped  oakum  in  oil,  put  some  in  his  mouth 
and  under  him — set  it  on  fire,  and  thus  terminated 
his  sufferings!!!  The  mate  was  stabbed  with  a sabre 
in  the  thigh.  They  also  robbed  the  brig  of  anchors 
and  cables,  sails,  rigging,  quadrants,  charts,  books, 
papers,  and  nearly  all  the  provisions  and  water.  On 
the  passage  from  Campeachy  to  the  Balize  she  was 
providentially  Supplied  with  provisions,  8tc.  by  se- 
veral vessels  which  she  fell  in  with,  or  her  people 
must  inevitably  have  perished. 

QTj’The  British  cutter  Grecian  has  captured  the 
famous  pirate  La  Cata.  off’  the  isle  of  Pines.  The 
cutter  had  50  men,  the  pirate  100  men  and  8 guns 
—it  was  believed  that  about  30  of  the  crew  of  the 


latter  were  killed,  but  only  three  prisoners  were 
made,  the  rest  made  their  escape  on  shore.  Con- 
siderable quantities  of  goods  were  found  on  board 
the  prize.  The  Grecian  was  conveying  the  priso- 
ners to  Jamaica,  where,  it  seems,  there  is  more  law 
to  reach  cases  of  piracy  than  we  have  in  the  United 
States. 

It  would  be  sickening  to  relate  all  the  cases  of 
piracy  and  outrage  that  occur  off’ the  coasts  of  Cuba, 
and  assassinations  seem  frequent  even  in  Havana. 
A sailor  belonging  to  the  ship  Governor  Tompkins, 
was  lately  found  dead  in  the  dock  with  a knife  stick- 
ing iii  his  neck,  having  been  murdered  by  the  Spa- 
niards. A coroner’s  inquest  was  held  over  the 
body  for  which  the  captain  of  the  ship  had  to  pay 
the  sum  of  $33  08. 

DELAWARE  AND  CHESAPEAKE  CANAL.  All  act  haS 

passed  in  Pennsylvania  renewing  the  charter  of 
the  Philadelphia  bank  for  15  years,  on  the  condi- 
tion that  that  institution  shall  subscribe  $100,000 
to  the  Delaware  and  Chesepeake  canal  company. 
It  now  looks  probable  that  this  long  contemplated 
work  may  soon  be  finished. 

The  SesauEiiANNAH.  Pennsylvania  has  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  $50,000  to  the  improvement  of 
the  navigation  of  this  rivef.  The  yearly  expendi- 
ture  is  to  be  only  $\0,000,  and  on  that  part  be- 
tween Columbia  and  the  Maryland  line.  It  also 
authorizes  the  commissioners  on  the  part  of  Mary- 
land, to  expend  such  pt.rt  of  the  Maryland  appro- 
priation as  they  may  deem  proper  within  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Presidential.  At  a meeting  of  the  members  of 
the  legislature  of  Louisiana,  held  at  New  Orleans  on 
the  15ult.  the  following  resolutions  were’adopted— 

“ Resolved , that  IIenut  Clay  is  the  individual 
whose  talents  and  public  services  entitle  him  to  the 
highest  office  in  the  gift  of  a free  people. 

Resolved , that  we  recommend  his  support  lor  the 
next  presidency.” 

U.  S.  bank.  The  president  and  directors  of  this 
bank  have  lately  made  a donation  of  1000  dollars 
worth  of  hose  to  a fire  company  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
The  bank  must  have  a deep  interest  in  the  build- 
ings there. 

New  York.  Return-of  flour  and  meal  inspected 
at  New  York,  for  the  year  ending  Feb.  15,  1823. 
Superfine  flour  251,478  bbls.  18,780£  bbls.  do. 
57,351  bbls.  fine  flour;  21,179  do.  bad  do.  9,417 
do.  middlings;  25,274  do.  rye  and  880£  bbls.  7,364 
hhds.  and  9,769  bbls.  Indian  meal;  730  bbls.  and 
1,G93£  bbls.  buckwheat. 

Philadelphia.  There  was  another  unpleasant 
contest  last  week,  when  the  election  of  trustees  for 
St.  Mary’s  church  was  to  be  made.  When  the 
qualified  voters  assembled  to  select  judges  of  the 
election,  as  usual,  by  acclamation,  it  appeared  that 
the  rev.  Mr.  Hogan’s  friends  had  a majority,  and 
the  judges  so  chosen  took  their  stations  at  the 
windows  of  the  church  to  receive  the  votes — but 
the  other  side  also  appointed  judges  and  held  an 
election  in  the  church  yard.  The  former  set  of 
judges  declared  a majority  of  609  votes  in  favor  ol 
a board  of  trustees  friendly  to  Mr.  Hogan,  and  the 
latter  announced  that  they  had  received  405  votes 
for  a board  that  was  opposed  to  his  pastorship.— 
Considerable  agitation  prevailed,  and  violence  was 
expected.  Arms  had  been  brought  into  the  church 
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and  a forcible  entry  was  made,  but  happily  no 
actual  personal  conflict  took  place.  Several  men 
were  arrested  by  the  police  officers.  Some  plan 
ought  to  be  adopted  to  prevent  a recurrence  of 
things  that  must  be  regarded  as  disgraceful  to  all 
who  are  concerned  in  them,  and  disreputable  to  the 
city. 

(£/*Wc  are  since  pleased  to  hear,  that  an  arrange- 
ment has  been  made  by  which  peace  is  secured 
for  the  present,  and  which  also  refers  the  matters 
in  controversy  to  a legal  decision. 

Pennsylvania.  A poor  old  man  lately  petition- 
ed the  legislature  of  this  state  for  some  relief — 
his  documents  shewed  that  he  had  been  on  board 
of  the  Hyder  Ali,  commanded  by  the  late  com. 
Barney , when  she  captured  the  General  Monk. 
It  was  proposed  to  grant  the  old  man  40  dollars  as 
a donation ; but,  when  the  subject  came  before  the 
house  of  representatives,  that  amount  was  granted 
as  a pension  annually  for  life. 

Arkansas.  Mr.  Thomas  Mathers,  of  Arkansas, 
proposes  to  publish  a map  of  that  territory,  two  feet 
6 inches  in  length  and  two  feet  in  breadth,  neatly 
engraved  and  colored — for  five  dollars,  payable  on 
delivery.  Mr.  M,  seems  to  be  well  qualified  for 
the  undertaking,  haying  been  for  four  years  em- 
ployed in  making  actual  surveys;  and  we  have  a 
great  desire  for  more  correct  information  about 
this  part  of  our  country  than  is  now  in  possession — 
so  we  heartily  wish  success  to  the  undertaking. 
The  map  is  to  be  accompanied  by  a geographical 
sketch  of  the  territory. 

A new  article  or  expout. — A farmer  of  New 
Jersey,  who  was  unable  to  sell  more  than  half  of  a 
large  quantity  of  cabbages  he  had  raised,  has  made 
the  remainder  into  sour  krout , which  he  is  selling  in 
the  New  York  market  at  from  8 to  10  dollars  per 
barrel,  for  exportation  to  India,  &c. 

Alexander— the  “magnanimous”  and  “the  de- 
liverer.” What  a change  has  there  been  in  the 
opinions  of  many,  who  but  lately  hailed  the  empe- 
ror of  Russia  as  a demi-godi  The  “deliverer”  is 
found  to  be  a monopolizer,  and  the  “magnanimous” 
just  as  ambitious  as  Napoleon  was!  My  neighbor  of 
the  Federal  Gazette,  thinks  that  Great  Britain  will 
take  a part  in  the  war  “should  Alexander  once  more 
march  his  barbarian  horde  into  the  heart  of  Eu- 
rope.” How  long  is  it  since  one  of  this  horde  was 
caressed  in  London,  and  almost  kissed  by  the  wo- 
men in  the  streets,  (as  they  kissed  the  old  and  ugly 
Blucher  until  he  was  sick  of  it),  for  the  simple  rea. 
son  th^t  he  had  “transfixed  fifteen  French  people  on 
his  own  spear?”  or,  that  the  provost  of  the  city  of 
Edinburg  toasted  the  Russian  lady,  whose  father  had 
offered  her  person,  with  a large  fortune,  in  reward 
to  any  wretch  who  would  murder  Bonaparte?  My 
opinion  about  this  member  of  the  “peace  society 
of  Massachusetts, ’’whether  right  or  wrong,  has  been 
the  same— because  the  reputed  assassins  of  his 
father  were  among  those  who  stood  nearest  to  his 
person  and  seemed  to  possess  the  most  of  liis  con- 
fidence. 

General  post  office,  March  4,  1823.  [Circular 
to  the  deputy  post  masters.] 

Sir — The  public  having  made  arrangements  for 
transmitting  correspondence  along  the  sea  coast,  as 
well  as  through  the  country,  at  great  expense, 
found  itself  a loser  on  that  account,  inconsequence 
of  the  numerous  establishments  of  steam  boats.— 


To  prevent  these  losses,  and  to  subject  all  letters 
and  packets  of  letters  conveyed  by  steam  boats,  to 
the  regular  postage,  congress,  by  an  act  passed 
on  the  3d  inst.  have  established  all  routes  on  which 
those  boats  pass,  as  post  roads.  You  will  therefore 
charge  all  letters  which  you  receive  or  send  by 
steam  boats,  with  postage  according  to  the  distance 
they  are  conveyed,  at  the  same  rates  as  if  sent 
through  the  mail  by  land.  The  account  of  steam 
boat  letters  should  be  kept  by  itself,  and  may  be 
kept  on  the  common  blanks  for  ship  letters  receiv- 
ed, merely  substituting  the  words  “steam  boat,” 
for  ship.  It  is  important,  particularly  on  account 
of  the  state  of  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the 
department,  that  the  act  of  February  27, 1815,  be 
duly  enforced  and  carried  into  effect,  (see  page 
20  and  21  of  the  post  office  laws),  and  I hope  you 
will  not  fail  to  prosecute,  should  the  law  be  violated. 

Yours,  respectfully.  Return  J.  Meigs, 

Post  master  general. 

Political  economy.  Facts  and  remarks,  in  re- 
ply to  the  editors  of  the  “National  Intelligencer,* 
on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  Register  of  the  29th  ult.  I gave  four  rea- 
sons why  “Havana  tobacco,  real  coffee  and  Madeira 
wine”  might  be  used  moderately,  if  we  liked  them, 
“according  to  the  strictest  rules  of  political  econo- 
my”— and  I promised  to  establish  the  facts  by  re- 
ferences that  “could  not  be  denied,”  and  “sup- 
port  them  by  arguments  perfectly  consistent  with 
all  the  doctrines  in  support  ©f  domestic  industry, 
that  have  been  held  forth”  in  this  work. 

The  first  reason  -zvas-r- 

1.  “That  they  do  not  displace  or  interfere  with 
any  domestic  product  of  like  quality,  or  break  in 
upon  the  pursuits  of  any  portion  of  the  labor  of 
the  United  States.” 

This  requires  very  little,  if  any,  remark — and 
we  shall  not  waste  our  own  or  the  reader’s  time 
about  it. 

The  second  reason  -was— 

2.  “Because  the  consumption  keeps  up  a market 
for  a vast  quantity  of  our  most  valuable  products, 
establishes  the  value  of  what  remains  at  home  for 
domestic  use,  and  fixes  the  price  of  all  else  sent 
abroad;  Cuba  and  Hayti,  alone,  receiving  nearly 
one  third  part  of  all  the  surplus  products  of  our 
fisheries,  fields  and  i workshops „ as  well  as  of  our  forests, 
excepting  only  the  articles  of  cotton  and  tobacco: 
they  also  employ  a greater  quantity  of  American 
tonnage  than  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe  all  add- 
ed together,  the  British  excepted,  and,  as  nurseries 
for  seamen , are  more  valuable  than  even  the  trade 
with  Great  Britain,  and  about  as  valuable  as  that  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  European  world.” 

Here  is  an  important  matter  proposed,  and  we 
shall  consider  it  in  detail:  presenting  some  of  the 
most  interesting  considerations,  as  they  regard  the 
prosperity  of  the  U.  States,  which  materially  de- 
pends upon  foreign  or  domestic  trade  really  “tree” 
—or  a let-iis- alone  policy  that  is  truly  reciprocal. 
Profitable  industry  is  the  parent  of  the  virtues— 
idleness  and  want  the  nurse  of  the  vices.  Employ- 
ment is  better  than  alms. 

The  tobacco,  coffee  and  wine  alluded  to  is  brought 
to  us  chiefly  from  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Hayti  and 
Madeira.  Let  us  see  what  sort  of  a trade  it  is  that 
we  have  carried  on  with  these  islands,  and  calculate 
its  effects  on  the  domestic  trade,  and  that  which  we 
have  with  other  parts  of  the  world.  This  we  are- 
enabled  to  do  by  the  statistical  tables  lately  furnish- 
ed from  the  treasury  department,  in  obedience  to 
| the  lawt 
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•VALUE  IN  DOLLARS 
Cuba.  Hayti. 


Madeira. 

3,237 

1,378 


918,339  460,216  126,252 
23,228 
1,449 


Fish  £§97,587  160,054 

Oil  and  sperm,  candles  11,713  28,711 

Staves,  heading,  boards,-) 

&c.  and  manufactures  C 387,130  98,595  11,398 
of  wood  3 

Beef,  &c.  107,135  70,955  6,371 

Butter  and  cheese  34,234  31,999  402 

Pork,  lard,  &c.  387,729  312,690  3,003 

Flour 

Corn,  meal,  &c.  31,990  16,371 

Biscuit,  &c.  36,543  7,289 

Potatoes  . 19,133  1,891 

Apples  8,087  1,752 

Rice  268.088  167,357 

Tobacco  17,389  48,922 

— manufactured 

Household  furniture,  ) 
coaches,  hats,  sadlery  § 

Leather,  boots  and  shoes 
Candles  and  soap  183,398  106,007 

Iron  manufactures  40,187  6,927 

The  preceding  may  serve  as  samples  of  the  rest 
of  the  exports.  The  whole  value  of  the  domestic 
articles  exported  to  Cuba  and  Hayti,  were — 

To  Cuba  3,201,045 

Hayti  1,746,107 


1,589 

588 


4,036 

135,472 

128,270 


2,624 

66,711 

24,140 


4,947,152 

Now,  the  value  of  the  whole  of  the  [proper]  do- 
mestic exports  of  the  states  of  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
Vermont,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  three 
fourths  of  Maryland,  (by  population),  half  Tennes- 
see and  Missouri,  one  third  Virginia,  8tc.  in  the 
year  stated,  amount  only  to  the  value  of  19,616,183 

So  the  trade  to  Cuba  and  Hayti  was  equal  to  one 
fourth  of  the  whole  interest  of  three  fourths  or  four 
fifths  of  the  free  people  of  the  United  States,  in  fo- 
reign commerce,  as  far  as  it  depends  on  a foreign 
export  of  the  surplus  products  of  their  own  indus- 
try’* 

Again — the  whole  domestic  exports  of  the  United 
States  were  valued  at  49,874,079 

Deduct  cotton  and  tobacco  30,257,896 


All  of  foreign  articlesj 


Whole  exports  to  Cuba 
Hayti 


19,616,183 

22,286,202 


4,270,618 

2,119,811 

6,390,429 


41,902,385 


Or,  nearly  a sixth  part  of  all  the  foreign  business 
of  all  “the  great  commercial  states/’  as  well  as  of 
all  the  products  of  the  forests , th  e fields,  the  fisheries 
and  the  -work  shops  of  the  paople  of  the  states  above 
named. 

There  are  very  few  men  who  have  thought  of 
these,  things  as  they  should.  Let  us  see  what  we 
export  to  certain  nations  of  Europe: 

Domestic.  Foreign.  Total. 

To  Russia  177,261  351,820  529.081 

Sweden  180,411  80,210  260,621 

Denmark  Sc  Norway  32,023  160,757  192,780 

Germany  1,644,226  860,789  2,505,015 

Portugal  102,935  18,555  121,590 

560,714  889,470  1,450,184 


Italy  and  Malta 
Turkey,  Levant,-) 
Egypt  and  Bar-  C 
bary  states  j 
Gibraltar 


6,124  405,197  411,321 

525,708  625,074  1,150,782 


3,229,402  6,621,374 

Thus  we  see  that  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
the  United  States  with  the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Hay- 
ti, amounts  to  as  much  as  the  -whole  trade  to  and  with 
many  mighty  nations,  and,  as  it  regards  the  pro- 
ducts of  our  own  country,  to  one  fourth  more! 

To  'protect’  the  trade  with  the  empires,  kingdoms, 
states,  &c.  just  above  named,  we  support  two  minis-* 
ters  plenipotentiary,  one  charge  d’affairs,-  several 
consuls  and  a squadron  of  vessels  of  war,  at  the  po- 
sitive aggregate  cost  ( and  lossj  of  600,000  dollars  a 
year,  paid  from  the  treasury  of  the  United  States, 
The  trade  with  Cuba  and  Hayti,  except  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  on  account  of  the  depredations  of  the 
pirates  of  the  former  on  our  coasting  trade , Sec.  costs 
the  treasury  nothing!  Look  at  it! 

The  domestic  exports  to  Madeira,  all  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  articles  above  enumerated,  were  valu- 


ed at 

Foreign  articles 


We  imported  thence,  chiefly  in  wines 


<§186,952 

4,662 

191,614 

188,757 


*This  classification  is  made  only  in  the  fashion  of 
the  day — and  it  is  a fashion  that  I do  not  approve  of, 
even  in  a defensive  case.  It  is  practically  idle  to 
say,  that  if  the  south  prospers  the  east  must  suffer, 
or  to  suppose  that  the  reverse  of  this  is  the  fact.  It 
is  the  language  of  men  whose  views  are  bounded 
by  county  lines  and  election-district  divisions— but 
we  know  that  there  are  some  persons  in  congress, 
whose  utmost  reach  of  legislation  seems  to  be  thus 
confined.  I equally  wish  high  freights  for  ships,  as 
great  prices  for  flour,  tobacco  and  cotton— one  of 
them  can  hardly  do  well  without  benefiting  the 
rest.  The  interest  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  is  not  so  sectional  as  some  would  make  it 
out  to  be. 

-[Nearly  one  eighth  of  the  value  of  the  foreign 
articles  exported  was  in  sugar  and  coffee— together 
£§2,713, 066, and  chiefly  supplied  by  Cuba  and  Hayti. 


2,857 

Leaving  a balance  in  our  favor,  besides  all  the 
profits  of  the  shipping  interest,  and  the  labor  and 
subsistence  employed  or  expended  in  the  trans- 
portation. 

We  will  contrast  this  with  Russia — 

Exports— (dom.  177,261),  total  529.081 

Imports  3,30^,328 

| 2,8787247 

> So  the  domestic  exports  of  the  United  States  to  the 
empire  of  Russia,  is  less  than  those  of  such  exports 
to  the  little  island  of  Madeira,  with  a balance 
against  us  of  almost  three  millions  of  dollars,  in  ge  - 
neral  account! 

These  matters  must  be  regarded  in  another  most 
important  point  of  view,  an  account  of  the  employ 
ment  that  they  afford  in  the  building  and  fitting  out 
of  vessels,  for  rendering  profit  or  capital  vested  in 
shipping,  and  as  nurseries  o f seamen . 

Tonnage  entered  from  Cuba  118,405 

Hayti  42,975 

Tons  161,380 

We  shall.call  this  only  54,000  tons,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that,  including  all  delays,  a vessel  may  perform 
three  voyages  in  a year  to  Cuba  or  Hayti;  and,  as 
such  vessels  are  generally  small,  they  have,  (includ- 
ing the  master,  mate,  8cc.),  about  seven  persons  to 
every  100  tons,  and  thus  give  permanent  employ  to 
13780  seamen. 
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The  tonnage  which  entered  during  the  same 
year  was  as  follows:  from  Russia  22,761;  Sweden, 
14,373;  Denmark  and  Norway  651;  Germany  6,208; 
Portugal  17,803;  Italy  and  Malta,  12,857;  Turkey, 
Levant,  Egypt  and  Barbary  states  1,290;  Gibraltar 
8,100— total  84,061;  or,  allowing  two  voyages  in  a 
year,  42,000  tons,  and  permanently  employing  about 
live  persons  to  the  100  tons,  (the  vessels  being 
large),  say  2,100  seamen  in  the  whole. 

And  the  fact  is  demonstrated,  that  the  trade  to  Cuba 
and  Hayti  employs  one  fourth  more  tonnage  and  five 
eighths  more  men,  than  the  trade  with  all  the  nations 
and  states  above  named,  the  commerce  with  whom 
is  “protected”  at  so  great  an  expense! 

I did  not  myself  believe  that  such  results  would 
have  appeared.  They  have  really  surprised  me, 
and  are  worthy  of  profound  observation. 

We  shall  now  say  something  about  imports. 

Value  from  Cuba  $7, 299,329 

Hayti  2,341,817 


10,574,003 

8,068,593 

4,334,786 

3,153,099 

1,288,425 


Coin  and  bullion 
Dye  woods 
Raw  hides 
Molasses^ 

Cotfeef 

Sugar* 

Segars,  or  “cigars” 


9,641,846 

The  whole  imports  were  ^83,241.541— from  these 
islands,  one  ninth  of  all  from  all  the  world.  The 
chief  articles  were  — 

Cuba.  Hayti. 

$590,169  $229,439 

7,371  35,312 

88.785  46,307 

1,103,268  1,649 

1,812,729  1,801,150 

2,926,963 

189,769  800 

The  total  of  the  imports  as  above  stated,  and  all 
of  the  description  of  the  preceding,  being  such  as 
we  CANNOT  produce,  or  in  sufficient  quantities  for 
our  own  use,  and  all  necessary  to  the  foreign  trade, 
home  manufacture  or  domestic  convenience  or  luxury, 
if  the  phrase  pleases  better.  But  sugar  and  coffee 
are  rather  conveniences  than  luxuries.  Sugar  indeed, 
has  become  almost  a necessary  of  life. 

The  value  of  the  imports  exceeds  that  of  the  ex- 
ports, which  is  the  profit  of  the  trade;  for  the  conclu- 
sive reason  that,  if  a balance  of  trade  exists  it  is 
against  the  people  of  Cuba  and  Hayti.  And  that 
there  is  a general  loss  on  the  return  cargo  is  st  lf- 
evident,  from  the  fact  that  specie  makes  up  nearly 
one  ninth  part  of  the  import.  This  is  an  article 
'.hat  never  is  transferred  from  place  to  place  in 
ships,  when  produce  of  any  sort  will  bear  a freight 
— the  latter  being  the  continual  object  of  the  own 
ers  of  vessels.  It  follows  then  as  an  impossibility, 
that  Cuba  and  Hayti  could  take  of  us  what  they  do, 
if  we  did  not  take  coffee,  sugar,  molasses, § fee.  from 
them;  and  these  go  into  our  re-exportations  to 
pay  balances  in  Europe,  or  for  the  supply  of  our 
own  domestic  manufactories,  by  which  the  value  is 
greatly  enhanced,  affording  employment  to  thou- 
sands  of  our  own  people  at  home. 

The  contrast  to  this  valuable  trade  may  be  found 
in  our  commerce  with  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
as  well  as  in  that  with  Russia,  See.  as  shewn  above. 

* Whole  quantity  of  molasses  imported,  11,990,569 
gallons,  of  which  6,190,844  were  from  Cuba. 

f Whole  quantity  of  coffee  imported  25,782  390 
pounds,  of  which  17  millions  were  from  Cuba  and 
Iiayti, 

fSugar— whole  quantity  imported  88,305,670  lbs. 
of  which  51,962,903  lbs.  were  received  from  Cuba. 

§The  segars  are  too  small  an  item  to  be  worthy 
of  notice. 


From  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  the  year  above 
always  referred  to,  we  imported  goods,  wares  and 
merchandise  to  the  value  of  $34,805,287 

Some  of  the  chief  items  were— 

Manufactures  of  wool 
of  cotton 

Hose,  cotton  threads,  linens,  hempen 
goods 

Manufac.  of  brass,  copper  and  iron 
Glass,  china  and  earthen  ware 
White  and  red  lead,  lead  in  bars  and  shot  490,597 
Nails,  spikes,  anchors,  sheet  and  hoop  iron  188,727 
Iron  in  bars  and  bolts  and  castings  377,759 

Steel  155,092 

The  remainder  of  the  mighty  aggregate  is  made 
up  of  things  of  like  character,  the  greater  part  of 
which  we  can  and  ought  to  make  at  home — and 
many  of  them  directly  interfere  with  the  pursuits  of 
our  own  industry.  The  import  of  cotton  manufac- 
tures will  decline,  for  the  reason  that  this  branch  of 
business  is  “protected;”  but  that  of  other  articles 
will  be  continued,  unless  there  is  a greater  change 
in  the  tariff  than  is  even  contemplated,  to  the  full 
amount  of  what  the  people  can  pay  for — because, 
such  is  the  will  of  the  government. 

We  exported  to  G.  Britain  a value  of  24,498, 347; 
and  there  is  a balance,  of  more  than  ten  millions 
against  us,  which  we  are  sensible  cf  from  the  noto- 
rious fact,  that  we  are  “overhead  and  ears” in  debt 
to  the  people  of  that  country.  Whatever  may  b$ 
said  about  the  “balance  of  trade,”  there  cannot  be 
a doubt  that  our  trade  with  Cuba  and  Hayti  is  pro- 
fitable, and  that  that  with  Great  Britain  is  unprofita- 
ble; the  first  excites,  and  the  other  paralyses,  the  in- 
dustry of  the  United  States. 

Some  of  the  chief  articles  of  export  to  Great  Bri- 
tain were— 

Product  of  the  Fisheries  0,000,000 

of  manufactures  (about)  0,000,000 

Beef,  pork,  butter,  cheese,  lard,  fee.  0,000,000 

Leather  and  manufactures  thereof  0,000,000 


Candles,  soap,  snuffand  manufac.  tobacco  0,000,000 
Iron  and  manufactures  thereof  0,000,000 

Colton  18.752,286 

Tobacco  2,691,292 

Gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion  796,218 

Rice  428,033 

Naval  stores  343,939 

Flour  and  meal  343,427 

Skins  and  furs  223,865 

Staves,  shingles  and  all  sorts  of  timber  } 

(about)  5 - 

Biscuit  and  potatoes  0,000,004 

Now,  if  we  take  from  the  whole  aggregate  of  our 
exports  only  six  items,  neither  of  which  the  soil, 
climate  or  industry  of  Great  Britain  can  produce, 
the  residue  of  the  value  of  the  export  will  amount 
only  to  $1,262,734.  Thus: 


Whole  export 
Cotton 
Tobacco 
Rice 
Specie 
Naval  stores 
Skins  and  furs 


18  752,286 
2,691,292 
428,033 
796  213 
343,939 
223,865 


24,498,347 


23,235,613 

Balance  1,262,754 

This  balance  includes  all  the  foreign  products  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain, 
and  of  course  shews  all  the  “carrying  trade”  pro- 
perly so  called. 

Again — the  American  tonnage  fro  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  during  the  year,  was  L21,075  tons,  unu* 
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as  before,  allowing  two  voyages  per  annum , the 
trade  permanently  employed  60,537  tons,  and  3,250 
seamen;  or  530  less  than  our  commerce  with  Cuba 
and  Hayti. 

When  we  weigh  these  things,  must  it  not  evidently 
appear,  that  it  is  wise  to  use  the  coffee,  &.c,  of  Cuba 
and  Hayti,  seeing  that  unless  we  do  their  markets 
must  be  lost  to  us — and  to  refuse  to  receive  the 
cloths,  &c.  of  Great  Britain,  which  takes  nothing 
of  us  that  she  can  raise  or  produce  at  home,  by  the 
industry  of  her  own  people?  The  adjacent  islands 
can  dispense  with  our  supplies  of  bread  and  manu- 
factures—Britain  will  not  receive  either,  and  can- 
not dispense  with  the  use  of  our  cotton,  &c.  The 
trade  to  Cuba  is  immensely  advantageous,  and  that 
with  Britain  is  pernicious. 

We  shall  take  another  view  of  the  effects  of  these 
respective  trades  and  then  conclude  this  subject — 

To  Cuba 

Whole  exports.  and  Hayti. 

1.  The  fisheries  $1, 384, 539  298,033 

2.  Lumber,  &c.  1,307,670  485.725 

3.  Beef,  butter,  cheese,  &c.  1,065,575  244,313 

4.  Pork,  bacon,  8cc  1,357,899  700,419 

5.  Flour,  meal,  biscuit  6,187,942  1,450,748 


6.  Household  furniture,  lea-*^ 
ther  and  boats  and  shoes,  1 
—candles  and  soap — ircto  ( 
manufactures,  &c.  &c.  J 

7.  Bice 


1,793,900 

1,553,482 


697,672 

435,445 


14,651,007  4,312,360 
Of  all  these  valuable  articles,  so  important  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  people  of  the  eastern,  middle  and 
western  states,  Great  Britain  received: 

1.  Of  the  fisheries  000,000 

2.  Lumber,  &c.  170,000 

3.  Beef,  butter  and  cheese  000,000 

4.  Pork,  bacon,  &c,  OQQ.OOO 

5.  Flour,  meal  and  biscuit  343,431 

q.  Household  furniture  and  other  mariu-  ? qqq  qqq 

factures,  (as  above)  < $ * 

7.  Bice  428,033 


841,464 

Thus,  Cuba  and,  Hayti  gave  a voluntary  market 
for  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  value  of  these  pro- 
ducts, and  Great  Britain  an  involuntary  one  for  one 
seventeenth  part,  or,  without  rice , for  about  one- 
thirtieth  part! 

The  whole  quantity  of  flour  exported  in  the  year 
was  827;865  bbls ; of  which  Cuba  and  Hayti  re- 
ceived 221,998  bbls.  The  average  value  of  flour 
in  that  year  seems  to  have  been  a little  more  than 
six  dollars  per  barrel,  as  rated  on  the  custom-house 
books  at  the  several  ports  from  which  the  article 
was  exported.  Its  value  shall  be  put  down  at  six 
dollars  for  the  sake  of  calculation. 

The  aggregate  product  of  bread-stuffs  in  the  U. 
States,  I estimate  to  be  about  equal  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  fourteen  millions  of  barrels — one  million  for 
export,  thirteen  for  domestic  use.  One  half  the  lat- 
ter is  probably  consumed  by  the  growers  of  the 
grain  and  their  immediate  dependents — the  other 
half  comes  into  the  home  market  for  sale. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  foreign  demand  fixes 
the  price  oi  a commodity  in  the  home  market,  and 
the  effect  of  scarcity  and  supply  on  the  value  of  all 
articles  is  evident  to  every  thinking  mind.  So  it 
is  easy  to  comprehend  that  the  export  of  250,000 
barrels  may  fix  the  value  on  the  other  750,000;  and 
that  the  million  of  barrels  sent  abroad  ‘will  establish  the 
price  of  every  barrel  sold  for  home  use. 

1 adventure  nothing  in  the  assertion  that,  if  a fo- 
reign demand  for  the  surplus  million  of  barrels  had 


not  existed,  the  price  of  the  whole  seven  and  a half 
millions  that  the  farmers  had  to  dispose  of,  would 
have  been  reduced  at  least  7,5 00,000  dollars,  or  one 
dollar  per  barrel;  and  that,  if  the  wants  of  foreigners 
had  required  two  millions  of  barrels  instead  of  one 
million,  the  price  of  flour  would  have  been  ten  dol- 
lars per  barrel,  or  more,  instead  of  six,  and  have 
produced  a difference  of  value  to  the  farmers  equal 
to  thirty  millions  on  the  whole  stock  of  grain  raised 
by  them  and  not  consumed  in  their  own  families. 
There  is  nothing  wild  or  extravagant  in  this — the 
facts  will  appear  evident  to  any  one,  if  he  will  only 
reflect  on  the  subject. 

It  may  be  observed  thal,  in  the  case  just  stated, 
the  domestic  consumers  would  have  been  heavily 
taxed.  So  it  appears.  But  the  simple  nature  of  the 
fact  is,  and  there  is  not  a negro  drayman  in  our 
streets  who  is  not  enough  of  a practical  political  eco- 
nomist to  know  it,  that,  by  the  increase  of  his  busi- 
ness, he  can  better  afford  to  pay  ten  dollars  than  five 
for  a barrel  of  flour,  when  the  high  price  is  caused 
by  a foreign  demand,  and  the  low  price  is  the  conse- 
quence of  a want  of  it.  And  so  it  is  with  every  one 
else,  and  in  regard  to  every  thing.  High  prices  and 
plenty  of  business,  is  prosperity — low  prices  and 
kittle  to  do,  is  adversity.  1 pray  the  people  to  think 
on  these  matters — they  are  of  great  interest  to  our 
personal  and  national  welfare. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  on  t&e  mind, 
that  the  price  of  an  article  has  little,  if  any,  refer- 
ence to  its  value  to  a consumer,  for  that  value  de- 
pends on  the  ability  to  pay  the  price  demanded. 
Money  is  no  standard.  One  ox  has  been  dear  meat 
in  England  when  sold  for  six  pence;  another  cheap 
when  sold  for  sixty  pounds,  each  yielding  the  same 
quantity  of  beef.  But  I shall  explain  this  by  mo- 
dern and  familiar  instances. 

When  flour  sold  for  fourteen  dollars  per  barrel 
in  the  United  States,  the  average  price  of  a day’s 
labor  was  125  cents.  When,  recently,  the  common 
price  of  flour  did  not  exceed  five  dollars,  the  ave- 
rage price  of  a day’s  labor  was  less  than  50  cents. 
Bat,  to  avoid  all  difficulty,  vve  will  take  real  cases. 
In  1795,  a common  laborer  in  Baltimore  received  125 
cents,  and  the  highest  rate  of  the  wages  of  such  is 
now  75  cents — many  receive  only  62£  cents.  Let 
us  suppose  that  the  price  of  flour  was  $14  in  1795, 
and  is  $7  in  1823,  and  allow  the  laborer  1 lb.  per 
day — 

365  lbs.  of  flour  at  7 cents  per  ann.  25  55 

do . , 3j  - ' 12  77 


300  days’  labor  at  125 
do.  75 


Difference  $12  7S 

375  00 
225  00 


Difference  $15Q  00 


What  more  can  be  desired  to  exhibit  the  case? 
It  is  demonstrated  and  applicable  to  every  thing  and 
all  things,  jointly  or  severally,  and  to  all  countries, 
unless  in  special  cases  of  monopolies , which  do  not 
and  cannot  really  exist  in  the  United  States,  wfietfier 
in  the  works  of  agriculture  or  manufactures,  unless 
the  peculiar  soil  and  climate  of  the  districts  raising 
tobacco , cotton  and  sugar  confer  it.  Labor  is  generally 
free  to  seek  that  which  is  most  profitable — and  there 
is  no  fear  that  one  branch  of  the  national  industry 
can  long  prosper  “at  the  expense ” of  any  other.  It 
is  impossible — the  assertion  of  Messrs.  Gales  and 
and  Seaton  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  A 
monopoly  cannot  be  in  the  United  States,  unless  es- 
tablished by  the  Creatou,  as  inherent  in  the  land 
or  dependent  on  the  season — to  which  we  must  sub- 
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mit;  and  we  had  better  do  it  humbly  than  haughtily. 
A manufactory  for  cotton  or  wool  may  be  as  cheaply 
built  in  South  Carolina  as  in  Massachusetts;  and,  as 
the  south  is  the  country  for  cotton  and  the  north  for 
wool,  an  equality  would  exist  between  them,  unless 
that,  if  slave  labor  is  less  dear  than  that  of  free  per- 
sons, South  Carolina  would  have  an  advantage  over 
Massachusetts,  especially  in  a cotton  mill.  All  the 
’‘monopoly”  that  can  be  anticipated,  as  of  a perma- 
nent character,  among  a free  people  who  have  the 
regulation  of  their  own  affairs,  must  grow  out  of 
prudent  investments,©!'  capital,  and  the  application 
of  industry^and  skill,  unless  belonging  to  soil  and 
climate.  It  is  the  fiat  of  the.  Almighty  that  the 
prudent  and  laborious  shall  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  while  the  thoughtless  and  lazy  may  reap  only 
“tares.”  This  is  every  way  consistent  with  the 
Divine  command — “by  the  sweat  of  thy  brow,”  &c. 
but  many  try  to  evade  it  by  all  sorts  of  inventions. 
Every  thing  that  is  like  a “monopoly”  is  enjoyed 
either  by  the  people  of  the  east,  through  the  prohi- 
bitory laws  of  the  United  States,  or  possessed  by 
those  of  the  south,  through  their  natural  advanta- 
ges. On  these  matters  I have  much  to  say  iu  an 
article  prepared  for  the  next  Registeh.  But  those 
who  possess  monopolies  should  be  very  careful  of 
talking  about  them— “they  who  live  in  glass  houses 
ought  not  to  throw  stones.”  That  a great  revolu- 
tion is  going  on  in  the  United  States,  in  regard  to 
the  application  of  labor,  is  manifest— -it  is  admitted 
by  every  one.  Revolutions  never  go  back » Opposition 
begets  opposition.  If  an  encouragement  of  the  ma- 
nufacture of  iron  is  refused  to  Pennsylvania,  why 
shall  she  pay  a bounty  to  the  fishermen  of  Massa- 
chusetts? If  the  farmers  of  the  west  are  not  pro- 
tected in  the  cultivation  of  hemp,  why  shall  they 
protect  the  cultivators  of  cotton  and  sugar,  the 
duties  on  which  are  now  equal  to  between  forty 
and  fifty  per  cent,  ad  valorem ? These  are  serious 
questions,  and  the  facts  that  belong  to  them  shall 
be  set  forth  in  extenso.  The  time  is  at  hand,  when 
the  free  laborers  of  this  country  will  take  the 
management  of  its  public  affairs  into  their  own 
hands,  to  which  it  rightfully  belongs.  They  will 
have  equality  of  trade,  or  little  trade  with  Europe— 
they  will  apply  the  principle,  established  con- 
gress  in  regard  to  our  commerce  with  France  and 
the  British  West  India  colonies,  to  things  of  much 
greater  interest  to  the  nation  at  large; — — —meet 
prohibition  with  prohibition;  “free  trade”  with/ree 
trade , as  in  the  cases  just  mentioned.  Look  at  the 
census! — see  the  assessments  of  the  value  of  pro- 
perty—behold  the  canals,  roads  and  bridges — regard 
the  state  of  education — count  the  free-holdcrs— 
number  the  sinewy  arms  of  freemen  to  be  raised  in 
an  appeal  for  reciprocity!  It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Tatt- 
nall, of  Georgia,  in  a speech  in  congress,  said,  “by 
Heaven  we,  [the  people  of  the  south],  will  not  sub- 
mit” to  the  tariff  bill.  If  he  did  use  these  words,  I 
would  simply  recommend  to  him  an  examination  of 
the  progress  and  force  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States — quantum  sujficit  in  ratio  rerum.  The 
majority  must  govern— but  they  do  not  ask  any  sa- 
crifice on  the  part  of  the  minority.  If  any  thing  can 
effectually  serve  the  people  of  the  south,  it  is  the 
establishment  of  domestic  manufactures.  Their 
cotton  must  soon  want  a market  from  its  over- 
production. Foreigners  deal  with  them  wholly  of 
necessity . Can  they  believe  that  their  cotton  would 
be  admitted  into  the  British  ports,  if  that  of  the 
East  Indies  and  other  British  colonial  possessions, 
could  be  generally  substituted  for  it?  Surely  not 
—the  act  would  be  against  every  rule  of  good 
government  It  roust  be  the  home  market  then, 


that  is  to  balance  and  regulate  the  foreign  one. 
The  domestic  consumption  is  already  about  equal 
to  a fifth,  if  not  a fourth,  of  the  general  crop— in 
three  or  four  years,  it  will  amount  to -an  half  of 
what  is  now  raised,  seeing  that  the  home  manufac- 
tured article,  even  if  to  be  regarded  simply  by  its 
cost  in  cents , is  cheaper  than  the  foreign  one.  The 
interest  of  the  people  of  the  south  is  that  of  the 
people  of  the  north,  and  vice  versa.  The  great  pro- 
ducts  of  the  one,  cotton  and  sugar,  are  “protected” 
by  heavy  duties— and  so  they  should  be,  though  yet 
less  “protected”  than  the  fisheries  are,  of  which 
“protection”  we  also  most  heartily  approve.  We 
only  ask  a participation  in  the  encouragement  af- 
forded. 

The  third  reason  is  as  follows: 

3.  “For  the  reason  that,  generally  speaking,  those 
who  consume  the  articles  just  before  named,  are 
well  able  to  bear  the  expense  of  them;  and  every 
man  has  a right  to  indulge  himself,  when  such  in- 
dulgence is  not  detrimental  to  himself  or  his  fel- 
lows.” 

“Might  does  not  constitute  right,”  unless  right- 
fully used.  There  is  a sort  of  common  law  on  the 
subject  that  operates  in  all  nations  and  under  all 
circumstances,  except  those  governed  by  brutal 
force.  If  a man  builds  a house,  it  would  seem  that 
lie  had  an  undoubted  right  to  destroy  it— but  he 
must  not  do  it  to  the  detriment  or  at  the  hazard  of 
the  property  of  his  neighbors.  This  restrains  the 
freedom  of  the  will  no  further  than  to  prevent  a 
man  from  doing  wrong — for  which  purpose  all  go- 
vernments were  instituted.  Here  is  a fruitful  sub- 
ject for  remark — but  this  article  has  already  extend- 
ed to  an  unreasonable  length. 

The  fourth  reason  was  given  in  these  words : 

4.  “Because  these  articles  are  among  the  fairest  of 
all  subjects  of  taxation— being  luxuries  or  conve- 
niences, and  not  necessaries  of  life,  such  as  bread 
and  meat,  and  coats,  hats  and  shoes.  Articles  of  the 
former  description  may  be  imported  advantageously 
— but  a dependence  on  or  a subserviency  to  foreign- 
ers for  the  latter,  is  incompatible  with  the  national 
safety  and  destructive  of  private  happiness.” 

This  is  also  a copious  subject.  But,  perhaps,  the 
facts  connected  with  it  have  been  already  sufficient- 
ly  set  forth.  Luxuries  should  be  taxed — necessaries 
spared;  but  this  is  the  very  reverse  of  our  system  of 
taxation — that  being  built  on  the  consumption  of 
articles  which  come  into  the  common  wants  of 
wishes  of  the  people;  such  as  articles  for  raiment, 
salt,*  sugar  and  various  manufactures.  It  may  easily 

*Of  salt  the  poor  use  quite  as  much,  perhaps  more 
than  the  rich.  In  the  year  ending  on  the  30th  of 
Sept.  1822,  we  imported  4,087,3'81  bushels— at  20 
cents  duty,  $817,44 

Add  allowances,  &c.  to  the  fishermen  181,159 

998,605 

Equal  to  about  one  sixteenth  part  of  the  whole 
revenue  then  derived  from  taxes  on  imports. 

Sugar,  as  before  observed,  is  an  article  that  has 
nearly  grown  into  a necessary — at  least,  it  materially 
enters  into  the  comforts  of  the  laboring  poor,  in  va- 
rious ways.  It  is  agreeable,  nut  vicious  and  whole- 
some, and  ought  to  be  cheap — and  so  it  would  be, 
but  for  the  enormous  tax  that  it  pays,  equal  to  fifty 
per  cent,  on  its  cost.  The  amount  consumed  in 
the  United  States  is  not  less  than  100,000,000  lbs— 
soothe  duty  levied  operates  on  the  people  as  a tax 
equal  to  3,000,000  of  dollars— as  much  as  the  direct 
tax  on  property,  which  caused  so  great  a sensation 
among  the  wealthy  sometime  ago!  Then,  as  the 
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be,  and  in  many  cases  is  so,  that  a poor  mechanic, 
who  earns  six  or  eight  dollars  a week,  pays  a great 
er  amount  of  tax  than  a planter  worth  50,000  dolls. 
This  is  not  as  it  should  be.  nut  so  far  as  the  reve- 
nue is  derived  from  pure  luxuries,  the  grievance  is 
lessened  and  equality  is  promoted.  It  is,  therefore, , 
to  be  approved  of. 

Tuoy,  New  York.  In  the  “Register,”  of  the  29th 
ult,  we  published  a highly  interesting  account  of  Pat- 
terson, in  N.  Jersey,  and,  from  the  “Budget”  of  the 
11th  ult.  we  extract  the  following  notices  of  the  ma 
nufactures  and  trade  of  the  city  of  Troy,  in  the  state 
of  New  York — a place  most  advantageously  seated 
at  the  head  of  the  sloop  navigation  of  the  Hudson, 
and  about  to  become  a very  important  point  of 
communication  between  the  state  of  Vermont  and 
the  northern  parts  of  New  York,  and  the  seaboard. 

“There  are  in  the  city  Troy,  7 grain  mills,  con- 
taining 23  run  of  stones  and  also  3 run  for  plaster 
—one  plaster  mill  with  one  run  of  stones.  There 
was  ground  at  these  mills  last  year  265,000  bushels 
wheat  and  about  5000  tom  of  plaster.  These  mills 
could  easily  grind  25.000  bushels,  per  run,  of  grain,  a 
year,  or  575,000  bushs.  per  annum.  Two  rolling  and 
slitting  mills  and  two  nail  factories  for  cutting  and 
heading.  These  establishments  rolled  more  than 
eleven  hundred  tons  of  iron  last  year,  the  greatest 
part  of  which  was  made  into  nails.  The  works 
now  being  enlarged,  there  will  be  more  than  thir- 
teen hundred  tons  of  iron  manufactured  into  nails 
and  nail  plates  the  present  year.  One  cotton  facto- 
ry, which  now  contains  1700  spindles  and  thirty 
power  looms — the  number  of  spindles  will  be  in- 
creased to  2000  this  season;  there  was  manufactured 
the  last  year  200,000  yards  of  cotton  cloth  at  this 
factory — two  bleaching  establishments  (on  chemi- 
cal principles),— two  carding  and  fulling  mills — 
one  paper'mill— one  trip  hammer— one  gun  factory 

whole  revenue,  derived  from  imports  in  the  year 
1821-2,  was  less  than  §16,000,000,  sugar  and  salt 
paid  more  than  a fourth  of  it! — Is  not  this  grinding 
the  face  of  the  poor?  But  they  can  do  without  sugar 
— the  tax  is  voluntarily  paid ; true,  they  C3n  do 
without  sugar,  they  can  dispense  with  that  and 
many  other  things  which  sweeten  their  lives  and 
relieve  their  fatigues;  and  there  are  many  who,  like 
a certain  “ right  honorable ” lady,  would  refuse  them 
the  privilege  of  having  the  itch,  on  account  of  the 
pleasure  to  be  enjoyed  in  scratching! — they  are  Re- 
garded too  much  as  merely  fighting  and  working, 
machines;  as  blessed,  if  permitted  to  breathe  the 
same  air  with  nobility,  of  which  we  have  enough  in 
the  United  States— the  chiefs  of  whom  are  public 
speculators  or  private  swindlers,  or  men  who  have 
obtained  money,  and,  with  it,  rank , by  incompre- 
hensible means — despising  all  who  are  not  rich,  who 
do  not  twist  and  juggle,  and  even  rob  some,  (if  to  a 
decent  amount;)  to  get  money.  My  soul  hath  de- 
sired, that  the  whole  breed  of  princes  and  nobles, 
and  priests  of  established  churches  in  the  old  world, 
and  their  apes  of  the  new,  were  located  somewhere 
in  a body,  with  the  injunction  “work  qn  starve” — 
they  would  then  feel  for  others,  and  esteem,  as  they 
ought,  the  worth  of  honest  labor;  which,  in  these 
‘•legitimate”  days  and  under  our  “civilized”  insti- 
tutions, has  not  only  to  fight  the  battles  that  grow 
out  of  the  lusts  of  the  rich,  but  also  to  pay  for  the 
cost  of  their  wars!  But  this  is  not  the  spirit,  though 
it  is  too  much  the '.practice  of  our  governments  - 
and  ther  is  some  nope  that  the  procedure  may  be 
corrected  by  opening  new  employments  for  the 
industrious  poor. 


— one  rope  walk,  700  feet  long -two  stone  vvare 
and  one  earthen  ware  factories — three  breweries, 
where  will  be  brewed  this  year  about  6000  barrels 
beer,— two  grain  distilleries— one  air  and  one  cupo- 
la furnace — four  tanneries — two  manufactories,  of 
burr  mill-stones  one  soap  and  candle  factory,  on  a 
large  scale — two  candle  factories— one  oil  mill — 
four  printing  offices,  from  three  of  which  are  issu- 
ed weekly  papers, — one  turning  lathe,  by  horse 
power,  where  all  kinds  of  mill  work  are  turned, 
cannon  bored  and  turned,  and  the  machine  is  of 
sufficient  power  to  bore  cylinders  for  steam  engines. 
To  this  list  may  be  added  a cooper’s  shop,  where 
were  made  last  year  very  near  40,000  casks  of  all 
descriptions. 

These  manufactories  paid  last  year,  (excepting 
two  or  three  recently  established,  and  their  busi- 
ness is  anticipated  for  the  ensuing  year  to  the 
amount  of  about  §1.5,000)  — 

For  raw  materials,  as  iron,  hides,  cotton, 

&c.  §685,550 

For  wood,  coal  and  tan -bark  21,000 

For  labor  done  in  the  factories,  mills,  Sec. 
without  reference  to  common  labor, 
cartage,  boatage,  &c.  87,000 

Amount  of  fixed  capital  in  mills,  machi- 
nery, mill  seats,  buildings,  &c.  neces 
sarily  appertaining  to  the  establish- 
ments 436,500 

1,230,050 

This  last  item  is  more  than  §100,000  less  than 
the  actual  cost  of  the  above  enumerated  manufac- 
tories, and  the  gross  amount  is  considerably  within 
the  actual  sums  paid  for  materials  and  labor,  as  no 
labor  but  mechanical  is  estimated,  and  a great  num- 
ber of  articles  consumed  in  the  various  manufacto- 
ries, as  oil,  timber,  sand  for  furnaces,  &c.  are  not 
included. 

There  are  owned  in  Troy  55  vessels;  their  mea- 
sured tonnage  is  3679  tons.  The  population  of  Troy, 
by  the  census  of  1820,  was  5274  souls,  which  was 
about  18  of  the  population  of  the  whole  county 
of  Rensselaer.  Since  the  desolating  fire  in  1820, 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  population,  and  the 
whole  population  unquestionably  exceeds  6000. 

Europe.  Some  persons  still  cannot  believe  that 
war  will  take  place  between  France  and  Spain— pro- 
bably because  they  cannot  see  any  reason  why  it 
should  exist.  But  what  has  reason  to  do  with  the 
acts  of  kings,  and  when  do  they  regard  right , unless 
it  is  their  real  or  supposed  interest  to  do  so?  We 
have  had  no  doubt,  from  the  first,  that  war  would 
take  place,  gnd  are  nearly  satisfied  in  the  opinion 
that  a large  part  of  Europe  will  be  involved  in  it,  if 
it  does  not  terminate  in  a very  short  period. 

The  French  line  of  battle  ship  Le  Jean  Bart,  has 
arrived  at  Martinico,  bearing  the  flag  of  Admiral 
Bergeret — having  in  company  a Spanish  corvette „ 
which  she  detained.  Two  other  vessels  of  60  guns 
each  were  at  the  same  island — they  brought  out  a 
considerable  number  of  troops.  The  British  squad- 
ron, under  com.  Owen,  is  at  Barbadoes,  waiting  or- 
ders from  England. 

The  London  Sun,  a mpst  decided  ministerial  pa- 
per, corrects  a part  of  the  earl  of  Liverpool’s  speech 
as  published,  and  declares  that  fie  said— “I  will  not 
admit  the  idea  that,  in  case  of  great  danger,  Eng- 
land is  not  in  a.  condition  to  embark  in  the  war.  If 
war  is  called  for  by  the  voice  of  the  people , we  are  pre- 
pared to  wage  it.” 

If  this  be  the  condition,  England  will  soon  be  at 
war,  for  the  people  seem  almost  unanimously  to  dev 
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sirefjt.  The  following  strongly  indicates  the  feel- 
ings \jf  the  government:  The  London  Gazette,  ot 
Feb.  »t  contains  an  order  in  council,  revoking  a 
former ^i‘iJer  which  prohibited  tor  six  months  the 
transportation  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  any  port 
or  place  yithin  the  dominions  ot  the  king  ot  Spain. 

Another  circumstance— on  the  evening  of  the 
very  day  tiat  the  ministers  ot  France,  Russia,  Aus 
tria  and  Prussia  left  Madrid,  the  British  minister 
there  gave  a ball  to  a large  party  of  Spaniards. 

Lallemand  is  organizing  a body  of  Frenchmen 
and  Italians,  who  have  settled  in  Spain  on  account 
of  political  persecutions.  IBs  force  already  amount, 
ed  to  1000  men,  and  a great  increase  was  expected. 
With  these,  it  is  intimated,  that  he  will  invade 
France  when  Angouleme  invades  Spain,  and  it  is 
supposed  that  he  will  gather  force  like  a snow  bail, 
for  he  will  fight  under  the  eagles  of  Napoleon  and 
the  tri  colored  flag. 

Of  the  approaching  war  it  has  been  well  ob- 
served, that  “we  may  hear  the  first  cannon,  but 
the  child  unborn  will  not  hear  the  last.’* 

Some  think  it  probable  that  the  French  army 
will  reach  Madrid — this  may  easily  happen;  but 
we  shall  not  at  all  regard  that  event  as  a conquest 
of  the  Spanish  nation.  It  is  more  likely  to  be  the 
certain  precursor  of  the  destruction  of  the  French 
armies. 

We  had  written  so  far  when  an  arrival  at  New 
York  put  us  in  possession  of  extracts  from  London 
papers  of  the  6th  of  March— and  we  shall  here 
briefly  notice  some  of  the  chief  things  that  have 
happened,  instead  of  inserting  them  as  usual,  under 
the  head  of  “foreign  news. 

In  the  British  house  of  commons  Mr.  Brougham 
put  certain  questions  to  Mr.  Canning  as  to  the  con 
tents  of  a speech  of  Mr.  de  Chateaubriand,  deliver 
ed  in  the  French  chambers,  in  which  some  refer, 
ence  was  made  to  a note  delivered  to  the  con 
gress  at  Verona,  by  the  duke  Of  Wellington.  Mr 
C.  did  not  disavow  the  passages;  but  said  “they 
were  torn  from  a very  long  note,  in  which  the  sense 
of  them  was  greatly  qualified.”  And  added,  “the 
extracts  are  correctly  given;  but  in  the  course  of 
a long  argument,  every  gentleman  accustomed  to 
write  or  to  speak,  must  know  that  an  admission  is 
sometimes  made  for  the  purpose  of  contrasting  or 
contradicting  it  with  another  ” Mr  Brougham 
praised  the  candor  of  the  right  honorable  gentle 
man — and  inquired  if  it  was  proposed  to  suffer  such 
garbled  statements  to  pass,  &c.  On  which  Mr.  Can- 
ning said — “It  would  be  acting  disingenuously  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman,  and  the  house, 
not  to  confess  that  the  hopes  heretofore  entertained 
by  his  majesty’s  government  of  preserving  peace 
are  materially  diminished  but  not  destroyed . So 
long  as  a hope  remains,  I certainiy  am  of  opinion  (I 
offer  it  only  as  an  opinion),  that  it  is  inexpedient  to 
bring  this  question  into  discussion;  but  when  the 
proper  time  shall  arrive  there  will  be  found  no  wish 
on  the  part  of  his  majesty’s  government  to  withhold 
information,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  would  be 
most  anxious  to  oiler  the  fullest  explanations  re- 
specting the  course  which  they  have  pursued  in 
connection  with  those  transactions,” 

Mr  Brougham,  very  frankly,  expressed  his  entire 
satisfaction  at  the  statement,  and  the  matter  was 
dropped.  The  extracts  quoted  in  the  French 
chambers  were  made  to  shew  that  Great  Britain 
rather  approved  of  the  crusade  against  Spain 
when  the  fact,  we  believe  is,  that  she  lias  opposed 
?t,  and  warmly. 


country  as  the  product  “of  the  heated  brains  of  the 
Watsons , Hobhotises &c,  of  it.  Though  it  would 
justify  the  execution  of  CharlesI,  and  the  expulsiop 
of  James  II,  it  says — “By  espousing,  under  present 
circumstances,  the  side  of  Spain,  we  should  be,  ill 
fact,  recognizing  the  principle  of  all  the  revolu- 
tionary movements  which  have  taken  place  of  late 
years  on  the  continent,  and  we  should  connect 
against  us,  in  one  common  bond  of  interests,  every 
crowned  head!”  [Why  not  cut  them  off*  t'.en,  ac- 
cording to  English  king-killing  precedent?] 

The  French  chamber  of  deputies,  for  several  sit- 
tings, was  little  better  than  a mob , and  more  than 
once  broke  up  in  a perfect  uproar!  We  cannot  give 
ali  the  particulars  - the  following  may  serve  as  spe- 
cimens of  the  speeches  and  proceedings. 

M.  Chateaubriand  said— “Our  interference  has  no 
other  object  than  to  destroy  an  anarchy  which  has 
plunged  in  fire  ai  d blood  whole  provinces,  which 
demand  their  king,  their  God,  and  their  religion — 
and,  if  it  has  been  permitted  to  England  to  repel 
French  contagion,  shall  we  be  forbidden  to  repel 
Spanish  contagion?  ( Sensation  in  the  chamber .) — 
The  king  of  Span,  is  only  a prisoner  in  his  palace, 
as  Louis  XVI  was  before  he  ascended  the  scaffold. 
Another  such  assassination,  and  we  shall  have  es- 
tablished, by  precedents,  the  code,  the  custom,  of 
raising  people  against  kings.  ( Bravos  on  the  right.) 
War  then  is  indispensable!  It  is  preferable  to  this 
state  of  demi-hostilities,  w hich  has  all  the  inconve- 
niences of  war  without  its  advantages,  and  which 
exposes  our  soldiers  to  all  insinuations  of  the  agents 
of  disorders.” 

On  the  26th  of  Feb.  M.  Manuel  spoke  against  the 
war  as  unjust,  and  as  disapproved  of  by  the  nation; 

The  minister  interrupted  him  at  every  sentence, 
using  such  language  as  this — “Your  assertions  are 
atfocious”— “His  language  is  dictated  by  his  hatred 
to  the  Bourbons.” 

M.  Manuel  proceeded — Foreign  war  would,  in- 
stead of  preventing  the  excesses  of  civil  war,  only 
aggravate  them.  If  they  wished  to  save  the  life  of 
Ferdinand,  he  implored  them  not  to  renew  the  cir- 
cumstances, which  hurried  to  the  scaffold  those 
whose  fate  inspired  them  with  regret  so  intense. 

M,  Benoit — “So  legitimate!” 

M.  Fardesus — “So  legitimate!” 

M.  de  la  Bpurdonnaye  — “So  legitimate!” 

A voice  on  the  right — This  is  dreadful;  we  cannot 
endure  such  flippant  language. 

M.  Manuel— So  legitimate!  You  anticipated  my 
intention.  It  was  the  intervention  of  foreigners, 
in  the  revolution,  that  led  to  the  fate  of  Louis  XVI. 
M.  Lemaisons— You  are  justifying  regicide. 

M.  Forbin  d’Issarts— It  is  the  language  of  the 
convention. 

M.  Manuel— What  caused  the  fate  of  the  Stuarts? 
It  was  the  protection  of  France  which  placed  them 
in  opposition  ;with  public  opinion,  and  prevented 
their  looking  to  the  English  nation  for  support. 
Must  I say  that  the  moment  in  which  the  dangers  of 
the  royal  family  of  France  had  become  the  most  se- 
rious, was  after  France,  revolutionary  France,  felt 
that  it  was  necessary  to  defend  herself  by  new  strength, 
and  by  an  energy  wholly  new. 

When  M.  Manuel  said  this,  there  v/as  a general 
confusion!  The  president  said  he  could  not  hear 
such  language.  Some  called  him  a “regicide” — 
Hyde  de  Meuville  rushed  to  the  tribune.  He  was  told 
it  was  not  in  order.  He  declared  that,  under  such 
circumstances,  the  observance  of  form  was  an 
surdity — he  was  bursting  with  lovably!  M Mavmei 


The  “Gourier”  newspaper,  however,  is  very  hos  j folded  up  his  arms  and  looked  “signilicaiv 
ile  to  Spain,  and  regards  the  constitution  of  that  1 member  called  out  that  ‘'his  posture  add 
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horror  of  his  language /”  but  he  kept  it.  Chateau- 
briand went  off  in  his  carriage  to  inform  the  king 
of  what  was  doing — the  sitting  was  declared  to  be 
suspended!  The  chamber  met  again,  at  4 o’clock, 
in  much  agitation— M.  Manuel  presented  a letter — 
some  cried  out  that  it  should  not  be  read,  others 
called  for  the  reading  of  it— the  deputies  gathered 
in  groups  about  the  hall.  Manuel  declared  he  would 
publish  his  letter.  At  length,  the  silting  was  dissolv- 
ed of  its  own  disorganization.  The  next  day  it  was 
proposed  that  Manuel  should  be  expelled — a vio- 
ient  debate  ensued,  which  lasted  the  whole  of"  the 
day.  The  question  was  “referred  to  the  bureaux.” 
This  is  our  latest  date  from  Paris. 

[It  is  thus  the  silly  legislators  of  France  advance 
to  meet  their  own  destruction.  Wbat  Manuel  said 
was  the  truth,  and  which  no  one  of  them  would 
privately  deny,  though  they  thus  publicly  outraged 
the  convictions  of  their  own  hearts.  It  is  fair  to  pre- 
sume the  extinction  of  the  whole  family  of  the  Buur- 
bons,  from  the  proceedings  had  in  France.  Both 
lines  seem  suspended,  as  if  by  a single  hair.] 

Our  accounts  from  Spain  are  chiefly  received 
through  France,  and  there  cannot  be  much  reliance 
placed  on  the  French  press,  which  is  under  the 
most  austere  surveillance  of  the  government.  The 
following,  however,  are  amongthe  things  reported 
to  have  happened: 

When  the  cortes  had  resolved  to  remove  the 
seat  of  government  to  some  other  place  than  Mad- 
' rid,  (and  with  it  the  king  and  royal  family),  Ferdi- 
nand declared  that  he  would  not  comply  with  the 
decree,  and  required  his  ministers  to  surrender 
their  seals.  They  did  so  and  were  dismissed,  A 
crowd  collected  round  the  palace,  and  manifested 
a disposition  to  penetrate  even  the  royal  apart- 
ments, but  they  were  dissuaded  by  some  persons 
who  appeared  to  have  influence  over  them.  In  a 
short  time,  the  ministers  were  invited  to  resume  their 
places , which  they  did,  the  king  yielding  to  the  decree 
of  the  cortes — thus  filling  up  his  notorious  character 
of  weakness  and  treachery  to  the  constitution,  un- 
der which  the  brave  Spanish  nation  restored  him 
to  the  throne.  It  appears  that  he  wished  to  make 
Europe  believe  that  he  was  not  free — that  he  acted 
only  on  compulsion.  Ilis  speech,  however,  on  clos- 
ing the  session  of  tne  extraordinary  cortes,  breathes 
the  most  sincere  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Spain 
and  severe  opposition  to  the  designs  of  France,  as 
interfering  with  the  concerns  of  the  nation! 

The  disturbances  seem  to  have  lasted  several 
days— On  the  19th  of  February  the  account  snys — 
“Eight  o’clock — The  militia  and  cavalry  have  arriv- 
ed and  form  a continued  line  in  front  of  the  palace, 
and  at  a distance  of  about  ten  paces  from  it.  One 
man,  a militiaman,  not  on  duty,  stood  before  the 
balcony,  and  pointing  towards  a window  as  if  the 
king  were  there,  he  expressed  himself  to  the  follow- 
ing effect:— “Tyrant,  it  is  now  nine  years  since  you 
were  restored  to  your  throne  by  the  valor  and  ge- 
nerosity of  the  Spanish  people!  Where  is  your 
gratitude?  How  have  you  envinced  a sense  of  the 
foolish  love  we  bore  you?  You  destroyed  our  con- 
stitution as  soon  as  you  came  among  us — and,  now 
that  it  has  been  happily  re-established,  you  have 
attempted,  tyger  that  you  are!  to  destroy  it  a second 
time.  Citizens!  is  this  man  fit  to  be  our  king?” 
‘Down  with  the  tyrant!’ — ‘Depose  him  from  the 
throne!*  ‘Deprive  him  of  his  crown!’  ‘Kill  him!’  ‘Im- 
prison him  in  a fortress!'  These  were  literally  some 
of  the  answers  which  he  received  from  the  crowd. 

The  ministers  were  restored  to  their  places  on 
the  very  day  that  they  had  been  dismissed.  There 
was  no  blood  shed. 


The  cortes  of  Spain,  in  a sitting  of  the  I9h  of 
February,  adopted  the  project  of  a law,  issuiig  let- 
ters of  marque,  to  persons  who  wish  to  fit  'Ut  pri- 
vateers. >• 

Spain  is  to  have  four  armies— under  the  command 
of  Mina,  Ballesteros,  Abisdal  and  Morillc — men  fa- 
mous in  arms.  Several  leaders  of  the  ho/tile  bands, 
among  them  Merino,  are  sending  in  their  adhesion. 
They  do  not  like  the  constitution,  but  will  oppose 
& foreign  interference.  This  is  an  “honest  difference 
of  opinion.”  It  is  said  that  all  the  parties  are  blend- 
ing: may  all  become  Spaniards , in  this  holy  strug- 
gle. 

Several  of  the  ports  of  Spain  and  Portugal  are 
opened  for  the  reception  of  grain  and  bread  stuff’s, 
of  which  they  appear  to  be  very  much  in  want. 

The  Courier  says,  that  lord  Fitzroy  Somerset  has 
failed  in  the  object  of  his  mission  to  Madrid.  If, 
as  we  have  good  reason  to  believe,  (to  adopt  the 
language  of  a brother  editor),  that  object  was  to 
prevail  on  the  Spaniards  to  consent  to  certain  chan- 
ges in  their  constitution,  we  are  glad  of  it. 

In  Portugal,  in  the  sitting  of  the  cortes  on  the 
10th  of  February, ?Senor  Moura,  observing  that  Por- 
tugal, (though  not  named),  was  included  in  the  ag- 
gression of  France,  “since  it  is  not  their  territory , 
but  principles , that  are  the  object  of  the  insolent, 
hypocritical  and  unjust  attempt,”  proposed  the 
appointment  of  a special  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  expediency  of  raising  an  additional  force  to 
repel  the  unprincipled  aggressions  of  France,  and 
of  identifying  itself,  as  in  a common  cause,  with 
Spain.  The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  com- 
mittee appointed. 

dj^Sir  Robert  Wilson  asserted  in  parliament,  that 
he  could  afford  positive  information , from  documents 
in  his  possession,  that  a regency  for  Portugal  was 
already  organized  in  France,  and  that  certain  agents 
had  arrived  in  London  far  the  purpose  of  making  pro- 
selytes to  the  scheme.  We  know  the  pledge  of  Great 
Britain  to  Portugal — and  Mr.  Robinson,  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  speaking  of  the  finances, 
clearly  indicated  the  probability  that  the  resources 
of  the  country  might  soon  be  required  to  defend 
“all  that  was  dear  and  valuable  in  national  honor.” 

Austria,  it  is  said,  will  confine  herself  to  a sus- 
pension of  her  diplomatic  intercourse  with  Spain. 

The  emperor  Alexander  arrived  at  his  capital 
about  the  3d  of  February,  after  an  absence  of  six 
months,  and  went  to  church,  where  a Te  Deum  was 
sung. 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Prom  London  papers  of  Jlfarch  5. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  St.  Vincent  of 
120  guns,  Victory  of  104,  with  four  others  of  the 
line  and  several  frigates,  (whose  names  are  all  giv- 
en), have  been  ordered  to  be  put  in  a state  of  pre- 
paration for  service.  A squadron  of  “observation” 
of  ten  sail  of  the  line,  &c.  is  spoken  of. 

It  hasbefen  announced  that  it  is  not  the  intention 
of  government  to  increase  the  duty  on  cotton. 

Mr.  Vansittart  has  had  his  name  changed  to  lor  d 
Boxley.  He  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  F,  Robinson  as 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  revenue  of  th e present  year 
will  exceed  the  expenditures  in  the  sum  of  7,244,000 
pounds! — five  millions  is  proposed  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  payment  of  the  national  debt,  and  cer- 
tain taxes,  generally  of  a very  perplexing  charac- 
ter,  to  the  amount  of  2,233,773  pounds,  are  intend- 
ed to  be  repealed.  The  funds  have  rather  advanc- 
ed, or  were  steady  at  about  73£,  for  3 per  cent,  con- 
sols. 
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At  a public  dinner  lately  given  to  Mr.  Canning, 
he  observed  in  a speech,  in  reply  to  a toast,  “that 
he  was  determined  to  support  the  most  liberal 
principles, and  he  was  proud  in  stating,  that  the  na- 
tion was  never  more  able  to  support  them,  in  the 
event  of  her  being  compelled  to  take  up  arms/* 

A commercial  treifty  between  Great  Britain  and 
Spain  was  finally  concluded  at  Madrid  on  the  8th 
of  February. 

An  offer  is  about  to  be  made  by  certain  individuals 
to  furnish  the  Spanish  government  with  steam  ves- 
sels fitted  for  war. 

More  than  six  hundred  passports  have  been  with- 
in a very  short  period  granted  by  sir  Charles  Stuart, 
the  ambassador  at  Paris,  for  English  about  to  quit 
that  capital. 

H.  B.  M.  ship  Conway  arrived  at  Portsmouth  on 
the  20th  February,  from  Lima  and  Brazils,  with  tu>o 
million  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

It  was  reported  that  capt.  Parry  had  discovered 
the  long  sought  north-western  passage.  The  re- 
port is  positively  denied,  so  far  as  that  any  news  of 
it  had  reached  the  admiralty. 

It  costs  Great  Britain  the  sum  of  354,72V*  or 
1,574,961  dollars,  more  than  the  taxes  received 
therein,  to  maintain  her  government  over  the  Ca - 
nadas. 

The  gates  of  the  dock  yards  at  Portsmouth  and 
Plymouth  are  closed — but  the  activity  that  prevails 
therein  cannot  be  concealed.  77,000  quarters  of 
biscuit  flour  have  been  provided,  and  the  bakers 
stand  as  at  the  mouths  of  their  heated  ovens,  waiting 
the  word! 

A Mr.  William  Bullock,  who  has  left  England  for 
Mexico,  is  said  to  have  invented  a fire  ball,  which 
can  be  thrown  a distance  of  800  yards,  and  at  once 
ignite  the  sail  of  a vessel. 

Messrs.  Kean,  Braham,  Liston,  Munden  and  Miss 
Stephens,  of  Drury  Lane  theatre,  receive  from  the 
managers  <£200  a week  each. 

The  reverend  Mr.  Hughes,  formerly  a poor  cler- 
gyman, has  a revenue  of  70  or  80,000/.  a year,  de- 
rived from  a tract  of  barren  land,  on  which  the 
great  Anglesea  copper  mines  were  discovered. 

There  was  so  great  a fall  of  snow  in  England  on 
the  1st.  Feb.  as  to  block  up  the  roads  to  the  tops 
of  the  hedges.  There  were  at  one  time  six  mails 
due  between  London  and  Edinburg. 

The  London  edition  of  “The  Pioneers,”  is  adver- 
tised in  the  papers  of  the  26th  of  February,  and  the 
third  English  edition  of  the  Spy,  in  the  papers  of 
March  1st.  [“Who  reads  an  American  book?”] 
France.  The  English  were  leaving  Paris  in  a 
great  hurry.  Disaffection  in  the  French  army  is 
not  concealed — many  officers  have  resigned,  and 
others  been  dismissed.  At  Lyons  and  Marseilles 
there  have  been  some  disturbances  that  “almost 
amount  to  revolt.”  The  public  amusements  were 
suspended  at  the  former.  Bordeaux  and  some 
other  cities  had  petitioned  for  peace— but  it  was 
designed  that  the  French  army  should  enter  Spain 
before  the  15th  of  March,  on  which  event,  the  Por- 
tuguese minister  had  orders  to  leave  Paris.  Tal- 
leyrand^ speech  has  had  a wonderful  effect — the 
printer  of  it  made  a fortune  by  the  sale  of  copies. 
The  reply  of  the  chamber  of  deputies  to  the  king's 
speech,  is  purely  grovelling  and  truly  “legitimate.” 
Netherlands.  To  assist  in  the  detection  of  trea- 
sonable correspondence,  the  schoolmasters  at  Brus- 
sels have  been  ordered  to  furnish  the  police  with  a 
page  of  the  hand- writing  of  their  several  pupils. 

Spain.  An  English  frigate  is  said  to  have  arrived 
at  St,  Sebastians*  with  arms  for  the  constitutional- 
ists. 


It  is  expected  that  many  privateers  under  the 
Spanish  Hag  will  be  at  sea  immediately  on  the  news 
of  a declaration  of  war.  The  French  have  a great 
deal  of  property  afloat. 

The  king  and  royal  family  of  Spain,  were  to  leave 
Madrid,  by  order  of  the  cortes,  for  [Corunna,  on  the 
18th  February. 

When  the  Spanish  minister  arrived  at  Dover  from 
France,  he  was  cheered  by  the  populace,  who  also 
took  the  horses  from  his  carriage,  when  he  reached 
London,  and  drew  him  to  the  house’of  the  Spanish 
embassy. 

The  cortes,  with  great  deliberation  and  firmness, 
were  adopting  measures  to  resist  the  invaders.— 
Canga  Jlrguelles,  said  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  ora- 
tors in  Europe,  and  among  the  most  influential  per- 
sons in  Spain,  as  before  observed,  belonged  to  the 
moderate  party  until  the  notes  of  the  allied  powers 
were  presented,  and  then  he  declared  /or  the  coun- 
try. He  is  regarded  as  a host  in  himself.  When  the 
discussion  about  increasing  the  army  was  before  the 
cortes,  he  said — “Let  us  reply  to  the  proud  power 
which  threatens  us  with  an  army  protected  by  the 
god  of  St.  Louis.  We  will  invoke  the  aid  of  that 
God  who  protected  the  Spaniards  in  Roncesvales; 
to  their  appeal  to  the  god  of  St.  Louis,  we  will  an- 
swer by  calling  on  the  God  which  gave  us  victory 
in  the  battle  of  St.  Quintin — and,  if  the  beloved 
son  of  the  king  of  France  comes  hither  at  the  head 
of  the  French  troops,  we  will  show  him  the  tower 
in  which  Francis  the  first  was  detained  a prisoner. 
Finally,  we  will  say,  not  to  the  French  nation,  but 
to  its  government  under  the  influence  of  a bigoted 
faction,  that  Spaniards,  who  will  not  be  slaves,  shall 
invoke  the  God  of  justice , and  trust  in  him  for  the 
victory.” 

“The  holy  alliance!”  It  is  intimated  that  the  con- 
spirators have  remonstrated  against  the  publication 
of  the  debates  in  the  chambers  of  Bavaria  and  Wir- 
temburg!  What  will  they  think  of  Brougham’s 
speech  in  the  British  house  of  commons?  It  would 
hardly  surprise  us  if  they  demanded  his  punish- 
ment! [See  page  92.] 

An  article,  dated  Hamburg,  February  4,  says — A 
proposition  from  foreign  cabinets  has  been  made  to 
the  king  of  Saxony,  urging  certain  changes,  to 
which  that  monarch  returned  the.  following  answer: 
“I  have  lived  content  with  my  people  for  many  years, 
and  nay  people  with  me.  What  further  is  necessary? 

I have  never  received  any  wrong  from  my?subjects, 
— I see  nothing  to  alter.” 

Turkey . The  Aga  of  the  Janissaries  has  been 
exiled  from  Constantinople,  because  the  Janissaries 
would  not  march  against  the  Persians,  saying  they 
would  only  march  against  the  Russians. 

The  Greeks  have  sent  an  archbishop  to  Rome  to 
negociate  a union  between  the  Greek  and  Catholic 
churches. 

The  Turks  were  fortifying  Smyrna — fearing  an , 
attack  from  the  Greeks. 

We  have  a particular  account  of  the  siege  and 
surrender  of  Napoli  di  Romania  to  the  Greeks.  It 
is  the  strongest  place  in  European  Turkey,  seated 
in  the  Morea,  at  the  bottom  of  a bay  of  the  same 
name,  and  said  to  have  contained  60,000  inhabi- 
tants. Both  the  attack  and  defence  appear  to  have 
been  conducted  with  great  skill  and  desperate  va- 
lor. The  Greeks  had  possessed  themselves  of  some 
of  the  out  posts  as  long  ago  as  in  June  last,  and,  on 
the  12th  of  December,  carried  the  Gitadel  of  Pala- 
medes  by  assault.  The  Turks,  who  escaped  the 
slaughter,  retired  to  another  fort,  which,  after  a 
bloody  fight,  was  also  taken — of  600  Turks  only  40 
escaped  alive;  but  the  victors  treated  the  old  men. 
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women  and  children  with  great  moderation.  The 
Greeks  found  more  than  400  pieces  of  cannon  in 
Napoli  di  Romania,  with  great  quantities  of  other 
arms  and  stores.  The  provisional  government  has 
been  removed  there.  This  is  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  important  events  that  has  occurred  in 
Greece. 

Mexico.  Though  our  shreds  of  intelligence  from 
this  country  are  indistinct  and  unsatisfactory,  it 
would  appear  pretty  evident  that  there  is  a very 
powerful  interest  in  arms  to  uncrown  Iturbide.  A 
complete  revolution  had  taken  place  at  Campeachy, 
and  the  cry  there  was  ‘<down  with  the  traitor,  long 
may  the  congress  exist!”  AtVera  Cruz  and  its  neigh 
borhood  the  anti-imperialists  seem  to  be  in  great 
force.  A congress  was  soon  to  be  held.  Some  fur- 
ther fighting  had  taken  place.  It  is  preferred  as  a 
severe  charge  against  the  emperor,  that  he.  has  re- 
stored the  “ bloody  inquisition.”  Some  think  that 
Iturbide  will  abdicate — others  that  he  will  resist 
public  opinion;  but,  if  the  latter,  his  prospect  of 
success  does  not  appear  to  promise  much. 

Later  accounts  assure  us  that  the  reign  of  Itur- 
bide is  nearly  at  an  end.  General  Bravo,  with  a 
patriot  force  3,000  strong,  was  within  15  leagues 
of  the  capital  —the  emperor  mustered  all  his  forces, 
they  amounted  to  only  1600  men,  and  a part  of  those 
deserted  him,  taking  with  them  14  pieces  of  can- 
non, and  joined  Bravo. 

A party  of  his  favorite  regiment,  who  guarded 
the  prisioners  Miert  and  others,  in  the  inquisition, 
also  abandoned  his  cause  and  set  the  prisoners 
free.  The  veteran,  Father  Mier,  demanded  of  the 
soldiers,  at  whose  order  he  was  released — they  re- 
plied, at  our  own.  It  was  well,  he  said,  for  that,  be- 
fore three  months,  he  would  have  the  emperor’s 
head  on  the  block. 

The  next  advices  will  most  probably  announce 
the  deposition  of  Iturbide,  the  restoration  of  the 
congress,  and  the  re  extinction  of  the  holy  inquisi- 
tion. The  details  before  us  fully  warrant  this  ex- 
pectation. 


British  house  of  commons. 

The  king’s  speech  being  read — • 

Sir  J.  Yorke  said  a few  words  in  reprobation 
of  the  present  conduct  of  France  towards  Spain; 
after  which, 

Mr.  Brougham  rose, ’and,  in  a very  able  and  elo- 
quent speech,  proceeded  to  a review  of  the.  conduct 
of  the  allied  powers,  in  the  declarations  which 
they  bad  put  forth  in  their  respective  notes;  decla- 
rations which  he  designated  as  preposterous,  ab- 
surd and  extravagant.  The  honorable  member  se- 
lected passages  from  each  of  the  notes  to  show  the 
justice  of  the  general  sentiment  which  was  en- 
tertained regarding  them,  out  of  the  house.  The 
meaning  of  ail  these  precious  documents,  (con- 
tinued Mr.  B.)  was  as  plain  as  plain  could  be;  they 
spoke  but  one  language  to  Europe  and  to  Spain, 
and  that  language  was  this  — “We  have  100,000 
hired  mercenaries,  and  vve  will  not  stoop  to  reason 
with  men  whom  we  have  determined  to  crush  as 
slaves,  or  annihilate  as  freemen.”  He  admired  the 
parallel  frankness  with  which  this  haughty  language 
had  been  met  by  the  Spanish  government:  the  pa- 
pers which  it  had  sent  forth  were  plain  and  laconic, 
and  spoke  this  language: — “We  are  millions  of  free 
men,  and  will  pot  stoop  to  reason  with  men  who 
threaten  to  enslave  us” — (~ cheers.)  They  hurled 
back  the. threat  to  the  quarter  from  whence  it  is- 
sued, caring  little  whether  it  was  from  the  the  Goth, 
the  Hun  or  the  Calmuck;  with  firmness  they  met 


the  craft  of  the  Bohemian,  and  with  courage  the 
savage  ferocity  of  the  Tartar.  If  they  found  leagued 
against  them  the  tyrants  by  which  the  world  was 
at  present  infested,  they  might  console  themselves 
with  this  reflection-  that  wherever  there  was  an 
Englishman,  either  of  the  old  world  or  the  new; 
wherever  there  was  a Frenchman,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  little  band  which  now  swayed  the  des- 
tinies of  France  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  and  in- 
terests of  its  gallant  and  liberal  population-— a popu- 
lation  which,  after  enduring  the  miseries  which  the 
revolution  had  entailed  upon  it,  and  after  Wading 
through  the  long  and  bloody  wars  into  which  that 
revolution  had  precipitated  it,  was  entitled,  if  ever 
any  population  was,  to  a long  enjoyment  of  the 
many  blessings  of  peace  and  liberty;  wherever 
there  was  an  Englishman  or  true-born  Frenchman; 
wherever  there  was  a free  heart  or  virtuous  mind, 
there  Spain  had  a natural  and  an  unalienable  friend. 
For  his  own  part,  he  could  not  but  admire  the  mix- 
ture of  firmness  and  forbearance  which  the  go- 
vernment of  Spain  had  exhibited.  When  the  allied 
monarchs  were  pleased  to  adopt  a system  of  inter- 
ference with  the  internal  policy  of  Spain — when 
they  thought  fitting  to  descend  to  minute  and  paltry 
criticisms  upon  the  whole  course  of  its  domestic 
government — when  every  sentence  in  their  respec- 
tive notes  was  a personal  insult  to  every  individual 
Spaniard — and  when  the  most  glaring  attempts 
were  made  in  their  manifestos  to  excite  rebellion 
in  the  country,  and  to  stir  up  one  class  of  the  com- 
munity against  the  other— it  would  not  have  surpris- 
ed him,  if  some  allusion  had  been  made  in  the  re- 
plies of  the  Spanish  government  to  the  domestic 
policy  of  the  allied  sovereigns.  AY  hat  would  have 
been  more  natural  for  the  Spanish  government, 
than  to  have  asked  his  Prussian  majesty,  who  was 
so  anxious  for  the  welfare  and  good  government 
of  Spain,  and  who  had  shown  himself  so  minute  a 
critic  on  its  laws  and  institutions,  to  remember  the 
many  vows  and  promises  which  he  had  made  some 
years  ago  to  his  own  free  people?  Could  any  thing, 
he  would  also  ask,  have  been  more  natural  for  the 
Spanish  government,  than  to  have  asked  the  empe- 
ror of  Austria,  whether  he,  who  now  pretended  to 
be  so  just,  when  the  interests  of  Ferdinand  were 
concerned,  had  always  acted  with  equal  justice  to- 
wards the  interests  of  others?  Could  any  thing 
have  been  more  natural  than  to  have  suggested 
to  him,  that,  before  he  was  generous  to  Ferdi- 
nand, he  ought  to  be  just  to  George;  and  that  he 
ought  to  return  to  him  the  whole,  or  at  any  rate,  a 
considerable  part  of  the  20,000,000  he  had  borrow- 
ed of  him  in  his  day  of  distress — a sum  which,  re- 
maining unpaid,  wasted  the  resources  of  an  ally  of 
Spain,  and  tended  mightily  to  cripple  and  mutulate 
her  exertions?  He  wished  likewise  to  know  what 
could  have  been  more  natural — nay,  if  tiie  doctrine 
of  interference  in  the  internal  concerns  of  neigh- 
boring nations  were  at  all  admitted, — what  could 
have  been  more  rightful  in  a free  people,  than  to 
have  asked  him  how  it  happened,  that  his  dungeon? 
were  filled  with  all  that  was  noble,  and  accomplish- 
ed, and  virtuous,  and  patriotic  in  the  Milanese?— 
than  to  have  called  on  him  to  give  an  account  of 
the  ocean  of  blood  which  he  had  shed  in  bis  own 
domimoNS  in  the  north  of  Italy?— than  to  have  de- 
manded of  him  some  explanation  of  that  iron  policy 
by  which  he  has  consigned  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, not  to  exile  or  to  death,  but  to  a merciless  im- 
prisonment for  ten,  twenty  and  thirty  years  — nay, 
even  for  life.  Without  their  being  able  to  ascertain, 
in  the  remotest  degree,  the  crime  for  which  they 
Were  punished?  C Cheering,  continued  for  some  mi' 
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mites. J Even  the  emperor  Alexander  himself, 
tender  and  sensitive  as  he  was  at  the  sight  of  blood 
flowing  in  the  precincts  of  a royal  palace— a sight 
so  monstrous,  that,  if  his  language  could  be  credit- 
ed, it  had  never  before  been  seen  in  the  history  of 
the  world— might  have  been  taught  a lesson,  which 
even  he  might  not  have  found  over  pleasant  in  the 
recollection;  for  the  emperor  Alexander,  however 
pure  he  might  himself  be,  and  however  innocent  his 
agents,  was,  nevertheless,  descended  from  fathers 
and  mothers  who  had  dethroned,  confined  and 
slaughtered  husbands,  brothers  and  children.  God 
forbid  that  he  should  impute  the  acts  of  violence 
which  had  been  committed  on  the  persons,  of  vari- 
ous "members  of  the  present  dynasty  of  Russia  to 
their  fathers  and  their  brothers!  but  it  did  . happen, 
somehow  or  other,  and  by  some  inexplicable  fatali- 
ty, that  those  relatives  had  invariably  reaped  the 
advantage  of  the  atrocities  committed,  and  had  as 
invariably  failed  to  bring  the  perpetrators  of  them 
lo- public  justice.  Under  such  circumstances,  if  Ire" 
had  had  the  honor  of  being  in  the  confidence  of 
the  imperial  majesty  of  all  the  RussiAs,  he  should 
have  been  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  have 
counselled  his  imperial  master  lo  touch  upon  so 
tender  a topic.  In  conclusion,  the  honorable  mem- 
ber said,  it  behoved  us, to  take  care  that  we  did  not 
rush  blindly  into  a war.  An  appeal  lo  arms  ought 
to  be  the  last  alternative  we  should  try,  but  still  it 
ought  never  to  be  so  foreign  to  our  thoughts  as  to 
be  conceived  impossible,  or  so  foreign  from  our 
counsels  as  to  take  us  unprepared.  Already,  if 
there  was  any  force  in  language,  or  any  validity  in 
public  engagements,  we  were  committed  by  the 
defensive  treaties  into  which  we  had  entered.  We 
were  bound  by  various  engagements,  to  prevent 
Portugal  from  being  over  run  by  a foreign  enemy. 
If  Spain  were  to  be  over  run  by  foreign  invaders, 
what  would  be  the  situation  of  Portugal!1  Her 
frontiers  on  the  side  of  Spain  could  scarcely  be 
said  to  exist  at  present;  there  was  no  defence  in 
them,  they  were  a mere  imaginary  line,  and  had 
no  existence  except  in  the  map  of  the  geographer; 
her  real  frontiers  were  in  the  Pyrenees — her  real 
defence  was  in  their  fastness;  and  whenever  their 
passes  were  crossed,  the  same  danger  which  threat- 
ened Spain  would  also  threaten  Portugal.  If  we 
were  bound  by  the  force  of  treaties,  though  we 
might  not  be  bound  to  send  an  army  of  observa- 
tion to  watch  the  motions  of  the  French  army,  we 
were  at  least  bound  . to  send  a naval  armament  to 
Portugal,  in  oiatjer  that  we  might  have  the  earliest 
information  of  what  was  occurring  there,  and  might 
be  ready  at  any  moment  tb  give  assistance  to  our 
ancient  ally.  Above  all  things,  we  ought  to  repeal 
without  delay  the  foreign  enlistment  bill — a mea 
sure  which,  in  his  opinion,  we  ought  never  to  have 
enacted.  He  would  not,  however,  look  backwards 
to  measures,  on  the  propriety  of  which  all  of  them 
might  not  agree;  but  he  would  look  forward,  in  or 
der  to  avoid  all  subject  of  vituperation,  reserving 
his  blame  for  the  foreigners  whose  tyrannic  conduct 
obliged  this  nation  to  hate  them,  and  Ills  co  opera- 
tion for  whatever  faithful  servant  of  the  crown  that 
would,  in  the  performance  of'his  dirty  to  his  country, 
to  freedom  and  to  the  world,  speak  a language  that 
was  truly  British— pursue  a policy  that  was  truly 
free, — and  look  to  free  states  as  our  best  and  most 
natural  allies  against  all  enemies  whatsoever;  quar- 
relling with  none,  whatsoever  were  the  form  of 
their  government;  keeping  peace  wherever  we 
could,  but  not  leaving  ourselves  unprepared  for 
war;  not  afraid  of  the  issue  but  calmly  resolved  to 
brave  it  at  all  hazards;  determined  at  the  same 


time  to  support,  amid  every  sacrifice,  the  honor 
and  dignity  of  the  crown,  the  independence  of  the 
country,  and  every  principle  that  is  considered  most 
valuable  and  sacred  among  civilized  nations.  Mr. 
Brougham  then  sat  down  amidst  applause  from  all 
sides  of  the  house. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  pronounced  a warm  panegyric 
upon  the  speech  of  Mr.  Brougham,  and,  in  conclu- 
sion, informed  ministers,  that,  if  they  acted  upon  the 
principles  laid  down  by  the  lion  and  learned  gen- 
tleman that  evening,  the  despots  of  the  continent 
would,  In  case  of  things  coming  to  the  worst,  have 
to  experience  what  they  had  not  experienced  for 
a number  of  years;  he  meant  the  opposition  of  an 
united  parliament  and  an  united  people. 

Mr.  Peel  said,  the  greater  part  of  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  of  Winchelsea  was 
on  the  policy,  not  of  the  country,  but  of  the  allied 
sovereigns.  With  regard  to  our  own  conduct,  a 
time  would  come  when  a full  explanation  would  be 
given  of  it,  and  he  was  sanguine  enough  to  hope 
that  the  explanation  of  it  would  be  satisfactory  to 
all  parties.  Mis  majesty  had  repeated  his  determi- 
nation to  adhere  to  the  principles  which  this  go- 
vernment had  laid  down,  first  in  1793,  and  subse- 
quently at  a later  period,  in  1821,  respecting  the 
right  of  one  nation  to  interfere  in  the  concerns  of 
another.  He,  (Mr.  Peel),  conceived  these  princi- 
ples to  be,  that  every  state  was  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent, and  was  the  only  judge  of  the  reforms  and 
modifications  which  were  necessary  in  its  govern- 
ment; that,  whatever  course  it  might  pursue  in  its 
internal  concerns,  of  that  course  it  was  the  sole  and 
only  judge;  and  that  every  other  doctrine  was  as 
subversive  of  national  independence  as  the  attempt 
of  one  individual  to  force  upon  another  any  specific 
line  of  conduct  which  would  be  subversiveof  indi- 
vidual independence.  With  regard  to  the  affairs  of 
Spain,  he  could  only  observe,  that,  as  far  as  we  were 
concerned,  there  was  nothing  in  her  institutions 
that  could  warrant  our  interference  with  them.  He 
trusted,  however,  that  Spain  would  admit  some 
changes  in  what  is  called  the  Spanish  constitution, 
because  he  believed  that  such  changes  would  Lend 
to  the  advancement  of  her  best  interests,  and  the 
promotion  of  her  best  rights.  Whatever  construc- 
tion the  terms  of  the  speech  of  the  king  of  France 
might  bear,  he,  (Mr.  Peel),  was  anxious  that  it 
should  not’be  misconstrued.  As  an  Englishman  he 
should  undoubtedly  say,  that  the  king  of  France  had 
no  sufficient  authority  to  interfere;  as  a Spaniard,  he 
should  of  course  contend  the  same;  but  if  he  were  a, 
Frenchman,  he  could  not  at  all  tell  in  what  view  the 
question  might  present  itself.  He  did  not  lay  it 
down  that  the  principle,  adopted  by  France,  war- 
ranted her  interference  with  a foreign  power,  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  Spain,  as  an  independent  king- 
dom. Great  Britain  Was,  therefore,  no  party  to 
any  proceedings,  direct  or  indirect,  at  Verona,  that 
had  this  object.  The  rooted  conviction  of  his  mind 
was  that  it  waS  the  policy  of  Europe  that  peace 9 
general  peace,  should  be  preserved.  After  tire 
devastation  of  the  late  war,  subjects  and  sovereigns 
ougiitto  have  an  opportunity  of  directing  their  at- 
tention to  internal  affairs.  A war  must  now  be  in- 
jurious to  Europe  at  large,  hut  especially  to  this 
country.  Our  great  object  ought  to  be  at  such  a 
moment  to  maintain  neutrality.  The  hon.  gentle- 
man had  said  that  the  whole  object  of  the  congress 
of  Verona,  was  to  take  into  consideration  the  affairs 
of  Spain.  lie  begged  leave  to  remind  him,  that 
other  great  questions  had  also  occupied  its  atten- 
tion; the  affairs  of  Italy,  the  slave  trade,  and,  above 
all,  the  subsisting  relations  between  Russia  and  Tnv- 
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key.  The  recent  conduct  of  Russia  towards  Turkey 
proved  the  injustice  of  the  accusation  respecting 
the  spirit  of  aggression  by  which  she  was  animated. 
Nothing  could  now  be  more  manifest  than  that  the 
policy  of  Russia  of  late  had  been  marked  by  the 
greatest  forbearance,  and  a desire  rather  to  avoid 
than  to  promote  war.  With  respect  to  the  inter- 
ference of  Austria  in  the  affairs  of  Italy,  a stipula- 
tion had  been  entered  into  for  the  withdrawing  of 
her  troops.  In  his  opinion,  the  step  taken  by  Aus- 
tria, in  the  first  instance,  was  clearly  justifiable.-— 
Whether  it  were  or  were  not,  the  conduct  of  Great 
Britain,  both  in  the  cases  of  Naples  and  Spain,  had 
been  quite  consistent  In  conclusion,  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman said,  that  although  perhaps  rather  irregu- 
lar, he  would  now  give  notice,  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  after  his 
return  as  a member,  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  entering  into  a general  exposition  of  the  financial 
state  of  the  country,  in  order  to  explain  to  the  house 
those  details  of  reduction  and  remission  which  he 
was  satisfied  would  meet  with  the  warmest  appro- 
bation. It  might  not  be  anticipating  too  much  to 
add,  that  a considerable  part  would  apply  to  a di- 
minution of  tbe  assessed  taxes,  f Hear , hear . ) He 
agreed  that  it  was  most  desirable  to  afford  relief  to 
the  agricultural  interest,  but  he  did  not  concur  in 
the  notion  that  that  relief  could  be  afforded  by  a re- 
mission of  taxes.  To  the  increasing  prosperity  of 
the  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  he 
looked  for  the  most  material  improvement.  When 
so  much  new  activity  had  been  given  to  commerce, 
when  such  an  increase  had  taken  place  in  the  ma- 
nufacturing districts,  it  was  impossible  that  ere  long 
agriculture  should  not  feel  the  benefit  of  the 
change,  and  in  the  end  recover  from  its  depression. 


Dinner  to  Mr.  Clay. 

Philadelphia,  March  31.  On  Saturday  last,  a 
number  of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  invited  Hex- 
ei  Clay,  now  on  a visit  to  this  city,  to  a dinner,  at 
the  Western  Hotel.  Between  eighty  and  ninety 
gentlemen  partook  of  the  entertainment,  which  was 
served  up  at  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  was, 
in  every  respect,  worthy  of  the  occasion.  Among 
the  guests,  were  his  excellency  the  minister  from 
Mexico  and  his  secretary  of  legation,  and  the  hon. 
Thomas  J.  Rogers , one  of  the  representatives  of  this 
state  in  congress.  Matheio  Carey , esq.  presided, 
assisted  by  the  honorable  Joseph  Hemphill  and  Samuel 
Miffiiu,  esq.  as  vice-presidents.  The  utmost  har- 
mony and  hilarity  prevailed,  and  the  following  toasts 
were  drank,  interspersed  with  songs: 

1.  The  president  of  the  United  States. 

2.  The  union:  Perpetuity  to  it. 

3.  The  memory  of  Washington,  Franklin,  and  the 
other  heroes  and  statesmen  of  the  revolution. 

4.  The  state  of  Kentucky.  [Three  cheers.] 

5.  Agriculture,  the  mechanic  arts,  manufactures 
and  commerce,  the  four  pillars  of  national  prospe- 
rity: All  entitled  to  the  fostering  care  of  govern- 
ment. [Six  cheers.] 

6.  The  identity  of  the  interests  of  the  north  and 

the  south,  the  east  and  the  west:  May  the  real 

interests  of  one  section  of  the  union  never  be  sacri- 
liced  to  the  fancied  interests  of  another. 

7.  Expanded  views  to  our  national  legislature, 
commensurate  with  the  magnitude  of  our  territory 
and  the  high  destinies  to  which  we  are  called. 

8.  Internal  improvement:  The  surest  means  of 

national  prosperity. 

9.  The  illustrious  patriots  of  Greece  and  Spain: 
Engagedin  a glorious  struggle  for  the  imprescrip- 


tible rights  of  human  nature,  may  Heaven  crown 
their  efforts  with  success.  [Nine  cheers.] 

10.  The  judiciary  of  the  United  States. 

11.  The  ex  presidents  of  the  United  States:  More 
illustrious  in  retirement  than  monarchs  on  their 
thrones.  [Six  cheers.] 

12.  Our  distinguished  guest,  Henby  Clay. 
[Twelve  cheers  ] 

Mr.  Clay  rose  to  return  thanks  to  the  meeting.— 
He  should  feel,  he  said,  that  he  was  perfectly  inex- 
cusable to  the  state  of  which  he  was  an  humble  and 
unworthy  citizen,  if  he  did  not,  even  at  the  hazard 
of  trespassing  on  their  own  precious  usages,  pub- 
licly make  his]  most  respectful  acknowledgments 
for  the  distinguished  notice  which  they  had  taken 
of  it,  in  one  of  the  toasts  recently  drank,  and'in  his 
own  person.  As  for  himself,  if  he  were  made  of 
stone,  he  could  not  be  insensible  to  the  veiy  flutter- 
ing circumstances  in  which  he  found  himself;  to  the. 
unexpected  and  unmerittedbut  highly  distinguished 
honor  which  they  had  been  pleased  to  confer  upon 
him.  For  them  all,  he  could  offer  only  his  sincerest 
thanks,  and  the  assurance  of  a lasting  and  grateful 
recollection.  Whilst  I am  up,  continued  Mr.  Clay, 
with  your  permission,  I will  take  the  liberty  of  pro- 
posing a sentiment,  on  which  I am  quite  sure  all 
American  hearts  will  be  cordially  united.  It  will 
be  an  allusion  to  a subject  on  which  you  have  just 
expressed  the  most  lively  and  enthusiastic  interest, 

I might,  indeed,  without  going  beyond  the  Atlantic, 
derive  a fit  topic  to  present  to  your  consideration* 
from  the  established  and  notorious  patriotism  of  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania;  from  this  city,  its  well  known 
science,  its  flourishing  literary  institutions,  its  mu- 
nificent patronage  of  the  arts,  its  rich  commerce*, 
its  rising  and  interesting  manufactures.  But,  in  the 
selection  of  that  which  I mean  to  submit  to  you,  I 
feel  perfectly  persuaded  that  I shall  find  a full  jus- 
tification in  your  magnanimous  sympathies  and  your 
generous  philanthropy.  More  than  ten  years  past 
have  the  people  of  the  United  States  felt  and  mani- 
fested the  deepest  interest  in  the  success  of  tin: 
struggles  of  Spanish  America,  throughout  all  its  for- 
tunes and  vicissitudes.  These  honorable  feelings 
were  excited  by  their  abhorrence  of  a foreign  do- 
mination, by  their  love  of  liberty,  jmd  by  their  high 
and  just  estimate  of  the  inestimable  privilege  of 
self-government.  The  encouraging  progress  of  that 
great  cause  is  such  as  to  lead  irresistibly  to  the  spee- 
dy consummation  of  the  independence  of  all  of  the 
Spanish  provinces.  It  is  a most  remarkable  dispen- 
sation of  Providence,  that  Spain  herseifis  now  called 
upon  to  maintain,  on  her  own  fair  fields,  the  very 
principles  which  she  combatted  on  the  crimsoned 
plains  of  Venezuela;  and  to  sustain,  in  her  own  be- 
half, against  a presumptuous  foreign  dictation,  that 
right  of  self  government  which  she  would  have  de- 
nied to  her  provinces.  The  same  principles  which 
interested  our  wishes  and  hopes,  on  the  side  of  the 
colonies,  must  now  urge  us  to  cherish  a solicitude 
for  the  success  of  the  parent  country.  And  how 
has  the  Spanish  government  brought  down  upon- 
the  devoted  peninsula  the  vengeance  of  France? — 
Has  it  menaced  France  with  invasion?  Has  it  sought 
to  propagate,  in  the  bosom  of  France,  free  princi- 
ples to  disturb  there  the  quiet  rule  of  the  Bour- 
bons? Has  it  set  up  new  and  alarming  principles 
in  the  international  law?  Has  it  aimed  to  aggran- 
dize Spain  at  the  expense  of  her  neighbors?  No; 
No!  No!  What  then  is  the  offence  of  Spain?— 
Her  institutions  wanted  reformation;  a shocking 
mass  of  abuses  had  been  accumulated,  during  the 
lapse  of  ages;  she  was  swimming  in  corruption.  Sen- 
sible of  the  disadvantages  of  her  political  condition 
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sbs  has  sought  to  correct  them;  to  purify  her  go- 
vernment, and  to  adapt  it  to  the  great  object  of  so- 
cial happiness.  Her  revolution  has  been  charac- 
terised by  no  excesses,  sullied  by  no  atrocities, 
stained  by  no  blood  except  that  which  has  been 
shed  at  the  instigation  or  with  the  countenance  of 
foreign  powers.  She  has  moved  on,  slow  and  mea 
sured  and  dignified,  with  a mildness  like  that  of  the 
bright  sun  of  her  delightful  climate.  And  France 
comes  to  check  her,  in  her  noble  and  patriotic 
career.  And  for  what  purposes,  and  with  what 
principles?  She  breaks  the  unthreatened  peace, 
that  she  may  have  peace!  She  appeals  to  arms, 
that  she  may  not  have  war!  She  would  restore  the 
absolute  sway  of  the  monarch,  and,  I suppose,  all 
the  blessings  of  the  inquisition!  The  Bourbons  of 
France,  the  modern  Stuarts,  enter  Spain,  sword  in 
hand,  with  the  principles  of  the  divine  right  of 
kings,  and  of  the  non-resistance  and  passive  obe- 
dience of  the  people,  as  their  motto;  principles 
which  our  British  ancestors,  a century  and  a half 
ago,  successfully  combatted,  and  which  lost  one  of 
the  Stuarts  his  head,  and  to  the  whole  race  the 
three  kingdoms.  With  what  little  benefit  does 
history  hold  up  to  these  Bourbons  its  instructive  ex- 
amples? One  pleasing  effect  upon  the  people  of 
this  country,  with  regard  to  this  war,  will  be  that, 
unlike  the  late  wars  of  Europe,  it  will  create  no 
divisions  of  opinion  among  us.  In  spite  of  all  our 
partiality  to  France;  in  spite  of  all  the  grateful  recol- 
lections with  which  her  name  is  associated;  in  spite 
©four  sincere  desire  to  maintain  with  her  especially 
the  most  amicable  relations,  there  will  be  here  but 
one  feeling  and  one  hope  as  to  the  issue  of  this 
wantoiv  and  unprovoked  contest.  We  shall,  in  re- 
gard to  it,  be  “all  federalists,  all  republicans;”  all 
Spanish;  none,  no  not  one,  French.  We  may  be 
disappointed  in  our  ardent  wishes.  Spain,  torn  by 
her  unhappy  dissentions,  may  be  overwhelmed. — 
The  scene  at  Naples  may  be  re-exhibited  in  the 
peninsula.  And  I confess,  when  I contemplate  the 
appalling  power  which  is  about  to  be  exerted  to 
subdue  her,  that  I tremble  lor  the  event.  We  may 
be  destined  to  behold  the  afflicting  spectacle  of  the 
extinction  of  the  light  of  liberty  in  the  land  of  Ho- 
mer and  Leonidas,  and  in  the  adopted  country  of 
Columbus,  and  all  Europe  may  be  encircled  in  the 
thick  and  dark  mantis  of  inexorable  despotism.— 
Whatever  may  be  the  issue,  we  shall,  at  least,  have 
the  consolation  of  cherishing  our  own  principles, 
and  of  giving  all,  that  is  consistent  with  our  posture 
and  our  institutions  to  communicate,  our  fervent 
prayers  and  our  best  wishes  for  every  people, 
wherever  situated,  whether  in  the  old  or  new 
world,  who  are  rtrugglingto  establish  and  preserve 
their  liberties.  And,  in  all  the  changes  of  human 
affairs,  let  us  cling,  with  a closer  and  fonder  em- 
brace, to  our  own  excellent  governments,  and  be 
thankful  to  the  kindness  of  Providence,  for  having 
removed  us  far  from  the  power  and  influence  of  a 
confederacy  of  kings,  united  to  fasten  forever  the 
chains  of  the  people,  and  for  having  given  us  the 
blessing  of  a confederacy  ©f  free  state's,  united  to 
secure  the  liberty  and  to  promote  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  millions  freemen.  But  I have  already 
detained  you  too  long  from  the  sentiment  which  I 
would  propose,  and  which,  though  already  drank, 
will  bear  repeating  again  and  again.  It  is: 

“Success  to  the  cause  of  the  country  under  whose 
auspices  the  New  World  was  discovered.” 

This  address  was  received,  and  the  toast  drank, 
with  the  most  fervid  expression  of  deep  feeling  for 
the  glorious  cause  of  Spain,  so  interesting  to  the 
whole  human  race. 


Legislature  of  Pennsylvania. 

Message  of  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  on  return • 
ing  the  Catholic  bill . 

To  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  the 
commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

Gkktxemex— On  Saturday  evening  last  a bill  was 
presented  for  my  approbation,  entitled  “a  supple- 
ment to  the  ac.t,  entitled  an  act  to  incorporate  the 
members  of  the  religious  society  of  the  Roman  ca- 
tholics, belonging  to  the  congregation  of  St.  Mary’s 
church  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  passed  the  13th 
day  of  September,  1788,”  which  has  received  all 
the  deliberation  in  my  power  to  bestow  upon  it. 

As  far  as  I have  been  able  to  examine  the  subject, 
and  judge  of  the  consequences  likely  to  flow  from 
the  various  provisions  of  the  bill,  viewed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  relative  situation  of  the  parties  to  be 
affected  by  its  operations,  it  appears  to  be  one  of  no 
common  importance,  not  only  as  respects  constitu- 
tional principles  and  chartered  rights,  but  also  as 
concerns  the  interests,  the  peace  and  fellowship  of 
a religious  society,  among  whose  members  an  un- 
happy dispute  has  existed  for  some  time,  and  be- 
tween whom  a controversy,  arising  out  of  this  dis- 
pute, is  still  pending  before  a judicial  tribunal. 

When  a charter,  or  act  of  incorporation,  has  been 
granted  by  the  legislature,  conferring  certain  pow- 
ers, rights  and  privileges,  on  the  individuals  com- 
posing the  body  so  incorporated,  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  those  whom  the  constitution  has  invested 
with  legislative  functions,  to  pause  and  deliberate 
before  any  innovation  be  made,  which  may  either 
transcend  constitutional  limits,  or  even  tend  indi- 
rectly to  impair  rights  secured,  or  a compact  crea- 
ted and  established  by  the  solemn  sanction  of  law. 

These  considerations  acquire  additional  force 
from  the  circumstance  that  it  is  proposed  to  make 
an  alteration  in  the  charter  of  a religious  community, 
incorporated  so  early  as  the  year  1788,  without  the 
full  consent  of  the  congregation,  and  at  a time  of 
great  excitement,  produced  by  existing  disputes, 
which  embrace  not  only  differences  respecting  the 
management  of  the  temporal  concerns  of  the  socie- 
ty, but  operating  in  their  consequences  to  subvert 
or  disturb  fundamental  articles  of  faith,  in  contra- 
vention of  the  pious  intentions  of  the  founders  of 
the  church. 

It  is  even  doubtful,  on  considerations  of  expedi- 
ency, whether  any  change,  however  unessential, 
should  be  made  in  a charter  where  parties  are  cir- 
cumstanced like  the  present,  until  peace  be  restored 
to  the  society,  and  the  disorders  which  may  prevail, 
cease  to  exist,  unless  the  alteration  he  asked  for  by 
the  society,  in  a spirit  of  conciliation  and  brotherly 
love,  or  at  least  shall  not  be  remonstrated  against 
by  a considerable  portion  of  the  members. 

Without  enlarging  more  in  detaii  upon  the  se- 
veral objections  to  the  bill,  I will  only  further 
observe,  that  it  appears  to  me  to  impair  the  char- 
ter, by  changing  the  qualifications  of  the  voters, 
abridging  the  elective  franchise,  and  exacting  a 
compliance  with  conditions  not  contained  in  any  of 
its  provisions;  that  it  J3  retrospective  in  it3  opera- 
tions, so  far  as  respects  the  first  election  proposed 
to  be  held  in  May  next,  and  that  it  introduces  a new 
principle,  by  vesting  the  trustees  with  power  to  fill 
any  vacancies  in  their  board,  without  reference  to 
the  distinction  between  the  two  orders  or  classes  of 
trustees,  as  recognized  in  the  charter. 

It  is  always  a source  of  very  great  regret  to  me 
when  any  difference  takes  place  between  the  execu- 
tive and  legislative  branches  of  the  government  in 
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the  discharge  of  their  respective  duties;  but,  enter- 
taining the  opinion  which  l do,  of  the  inviolable 
character  of  charters,  or  private  acts  of  incorpora- 
tion, and  believing  that  the  present  bill  will  change, 
in  several  important  points  I have  mentioned,  the 
charter  already  granted  by  the  legislature  to  the 
society  of  Roman  catholics,  worshipping  at  St.  Mary’s 
church  in  Philadelphia,  and  increase,  instead  of  al- 
laying the  unfortunate  divisons  which  now'  subsist 
between  the  petitioners  and  remonstrants,  I am  un- 
willing to  join  in  any  legislative  act  which  may  either 
violate  the  constitution,  impair  the  rights  of  indi 
viduals,  as  granted  them  by  the  charter,  or  tend,  in 
the  smallest  degree,  to  interfere  with  the  liberty  of 
worship  and  the  rights  of  conscience,  secured  to  the 
people  of  this  country  of  every  religious  denomina- 
tion, as  well  by  the  constitution  of  this  state  as  by 
that  of  the  United  States, 

As,  therefore,  1 cannot  approve  of  the  bill,  I have 
directed  the  secretary  of  the  commonwealth  to  re 
turn  it  to  the  senate,  in  which  it  originated,  with 
these  my  objections.  JOSEPH  HIESTER. 

March  27,  1823. 

Question  on  the  passage  of  the  catholic  bill  after 
the  governor  had  returned  it  with  his  objections: 

Ayes— Allshouse,  Barnard,  Conyngham,  Groves, 
Hill,  Mann,  Markley,  M‘Meens,  Shulze,  R.  Smith, 
St.  Clair,  Winter,  Marks,  (speaker.) 

—13. 

Nays — Cadwallader,  Coleman,  Dewart,  Dunkan, 
Eichelberger,  Eyster,  Ferger,  Henderson,  Herring 
ton,  Orr,  Power,  Robertson,  W.  R.  Smith,  Werts. 
—14,  Absent,  6. 


Republic  of  Hayti. 

The  following  important  proclamation  of  the  president , 
Jean  Pierre  Boyer,  -was  received  at  Baltimore  on 
Sunday  last,  from  Port  au  Prince,  and  translated 
for  the  .American. 

A letter  from  Fort  a u Prince  says— -‘‘There  ap 
pears  to  be  a difference  of  opinion  here  whether  it 
relates  to  American  vessels  touching  at  other  islands 
before  arriving  at  this  or  not;  but  certain  it  is,  that 
after  the  first  of  May,  ail  vessels  coming  from  other 
islands  that  belong  to  tht:  islands,  will  be  cortfiscat 
ed,  and  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  republic  are 
prohibited  going  to  any  of  the  islands  or  to  Ame- 
rica 

PROCLAMATION. 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  republic,  the  rights 
of  nations  have  always  been  scrupulously  observed; 
this  government,  always  guided  by  the  love  of  peace 
and  by  the  honor  which  inspires  a just  cause,  has 
never  conceived  any  thing  that  could,  with  justice, 
create  a suspicion  that  it  has  been  her  intention  to 
disturb  any  of  the  neighboring  islands. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  in  the  greater  part  of  these 
islands,  where  are  concentrated  the  promoters  of 
the  horrid  traffic  in  human  flesh,  that  the  repulic 
has  always  had  its  most  embittered  slanderers.— 
Their  inhabitants,  tormented  by  the  horrors  of  an 
upbraiding  conscience,  imagine  that  they  behold 
Hayti  always  ready  to  annihilate  them,  whilst  the 
Haytiens,  fully  confiding  in  the  Supreme  Being,  and 
leaving  to  him  the  attributes  of  vengeance,  despise 
the  calumnies  of  enemies  whom  a Divine  punish- 
ment will  sooner  or  later  overtake. 

Thus,  laws  and  regulations,  at  once  opposed  to 
reason  and  contrary  to  the  true  interests  of  those 


islands,  are  there  in  full  force  to  prohibit  all  com- 
munication with  this  republic,  whilst,  by  means  of 
smuggling,  which  they  encourage,  they  find  clan- 
destinely a market  to  dispose  of  their  produce. — - 
Have  we  not:  before  our  eyes  our  generous  conduct 
towards  them,  when  iu  time  of  scarcity,  they  came, 
to  us  for  grain,  provisions,  cattle  See.  and  that  we 
carried  these  things  to  them?  Do  we  not  see  every 
day  arriving  in  our  ports  merchandise  from  these 
islands?  Do  we  not  know  that  the  Ilaytien  coasters 
go  and  receive  from  theirs,  sugars,  syrup,  tatfia, 
rum,  8cc.  through  the  allurement  of  illicit  gain,  and 
fradulently  introduce  them  into  our  territory  con- 
trary to  law?  Why  then,  notwitstanding  all  the  ad* 
vantages  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring 
islands  derive  from  their  communications  with  us, 
do  they  not  cease  to  vilify  the  name  of  Haylien,  and 
insult  our  national  character  by  their  disgraceful 
acts? 

To  so  mam j outrages  their  must  be  an  end. 

We  declare  to  all  those  whom  it  concerns,  that,  in 
order  to  use  reprisals  against  the  enemies  and  slan- 
derers of  the  republic,  all  relations  and  communi- 
cations by  merchant  vessels  or  belonging  to  indi- 
viduals, between  Hayti  and  the  different  islands  of 
the  archipelago  to  the  windward  and  leeward,  are 
rigorously  interdicted  from  the  first  of  May  next. 

Consequently,  all  merchant  vessels,  or  vessels 
belonging  to  individuals  that  shall  enter  the  ports 
of  the  republic,  after  the  first  of  May  next,  coming 
from  the  aforesaid  islands  or  colonies,  shall  be  seiz- 
ed and  confiscated,  with  every  thing  that  shall  be 
found  on  board,  one  half  for  the  benefit  of  the  state* 
and  the  other  half  fur  that  of  the  inf  ormer. 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  expressly  forbidden,  by  the 
present  proclamation,  to  national  vessels  to  com- 
municate with  any  island  or  colony  of  the  new 
world,  (nouveau  monde),  under  penalty  of  seizure 
and  confiscation  on  their  return,  one  half  to  the 
state,  and  the  other  to  the  person  who  will  give  in- 
formation of  the  trespass;  and  also  under  penalty  of 
one  year’s  imprisonment  to  the  captain  of  the  ves- 
sel seized,  and  three  months  to  each  of  the  crew; 
and  whereas,  from  information  received,  the  nation- 
al flag  has  been  outraged  upon  the  high  seas,  it  is 
also  prohibited,  under  the  same  penalties  as  above, 
to  go  into  any  foreign  port  whatever,  until  this  go- 
vernment shall  have  adopted  proper  measures  to 
cause  its  flag  to  be  respected,  and  that  it  may  have 
all  the  consideration  which  it  ought  to  enjoy:  the 
said  vessels  must  confine  themselves,  for  the  pre- 
sent, to  the  coasting  trade  of  the  country. 

We  order  the  armed  vessels,  garde  cotes J,  of 

the  republic  to  overhaul  all  national  vessels,  as  also 
those  coming  from  the  islands  or  colonies  above- 
mentioned,  that  shall  approach  our  coast  and  trans  . 
gress  in  these  presents,  to  capture  them;  to  bring 
them  into  the  port  of  the  capital,  where  the  officers 
and  crew  of  the  said  armed  vessels,  (garde-cotes), 
shall  receive  one.  half  of  the  proceeds  of  each  prize., 

The  present  proclamation  shall  be  printed,  pub- 
lished and  distributed  wherever  occasion  requires, 
and  shall  also  be  inserted  for  three  months  in  the 
Official  Gazette.  The  civil  and  military  officers 
shall  execute  its  provisions,  each  according  to  his 
station. 

Given  at  the  national  place  of  Port-au  Prince, 
the  20th  March  1823,  the  20th  year  of  the  in- 
dependence. BOYER. 

By  the  president, 

B.  Inginac,  the  secretary  general. 
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(^According  to  promise,  we  now  offer  an  essay 
on  the  “prohibitory  systems55  of  the  United  States— 
all  which  are  probed  to  their  own  bottom  and  fully 
exposed,  that  they  may  be  understood  by  every  one. 
v will  be  seen  that  every  prohibitory  act  came  from 
the  east,  as  well  as  my  neighbor,  the  editor  of  the 
“Patriot;”  that  each  was  enacted  for  the  more  im 
mediate  benefit  of  the  people  of  that  section  of  our 
country,  and  that  they  have  possessed  sundry  real 
and  substantial  monopolies— wot  creations  of  the 
Brain,  but  as  solid  as  silver  dollars  drawn  from  the 
public  treasury,  to  pay  the  cost  of  them*  My  neigh- 
bor,  reprovingly,  called  me  the  “firm  advocate  of 
prohibition, ” ignorant,  perhaps,  that  he  himself  was 
one;  and  I shall  expect  Of  him  a plain  Baltimore  like 
answer  to  this  question— why  should  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  pay  the  monthly  sum  of  five  dollars 
and  thirty  cents  to  the  fishermen  of  Massachusetts, 
any  more  than  that  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
should  pay  that  sum,  f as  a bounty , or  extra  -wages J,  to 
the  iron-makers  of  Pennsylvania,  the  wheat-growers 
of  more  than  one  half  of  the  states,  and  the  wool 
growers,  spinners,  weavers,  &c.  of  all?  I hope 
that  he  wiii  not  give  me  a Washington  city  answer — 
which  often  embraces  both  an  affirmative  and  nega- 
tive position,  and  may  serve  for  either,  both  or  neither , 
as  convenience  serves,  something  being  always  in- 
troduced to  serve  as  “a  hole  to  creep  out  at”  or  to 
make  a twist  or  take  a turn  upon.  I do  not  find 
fault  with  these  monopolies — I will  admit  that  they 
were  wisely  designed  and  rightfully  established;  but 
wish  to  know  of  any  “ divine  right 55  to  “ legitimatize ” 
them,  and  place  all  who  otherwise  seek  a share  of 
the  common  protectionm  a state  proscription;  though 
the  latter  is  an  immense  majority  of  those  who  have 
to  fight  the  battles  and  pay  the  taxes,  to  support  the 
constitution  and  government  of  the  United  States. 

To  the  editors  of  the  National  Intelligencer  I have 
nothing  to  say  at  present,  except  to  renew  my  en- 
quiry for  proof  of  what  they  have  asserted — when 
they  furnish  it,  they  shall  be  sure  of  my  respects. 
I do  not  believe  that  the  “moon  is  a Dutch  cheese,” 
but  have  no  objection  to  hear  “argument55  about  it! 

From  the  JYational  Intelligencer  of  March  21, 1823. 

The  manufacturing  interest  “is  at  this  moment 
better  protected  than  any  other  interest  of  the  coun- 
i ry •”  “Manufactures  are,  besides,  already  the  only 
prosperous  interest  of  the  country:  they  are  flourish* 
irtg  at  the  expense. of  every  other  ” 

try  Evidence  is  required  that  these  things  are  so. 

(yj’The  foreign  news  is  important— though  the 
blow  has  not  yet  been  struck.  The  account  of  the 
proceedings  in  the  French  chamber  of  deputies, 
shews  that  the  people  are  either  unfitted  for  the 
business  of  legislation,  dr  that  they  are  on  the  eve 
of  a revolution.  We  anticipate  the  latter. 

African  colonization.  The  brig  Oswego  sail- 
ed  from  Baltimore  on  Sunday  last,  with  sixty-three 
colored  persons,  men  women  and  children,  for  Libe- 
ria, the  American  colony  in  Africa— many  of  them 
said  so  be  well  educated  and  all  of  them  intelligent; 
a very  sober,  sedate  and  serious  little  community, 
.who  have  ventured  on  their  undertaking  from  the 
best  of  motives,  and  with  an  understanding  of  the 
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hardships  and  difficulties  that  they  may  expect  to 
encounter.  Several  of  the  men  are  spoken  of  as 
possessing  more  than  ordinary  minds.  One  bf  them 
has  been  a great  traveller,  and  designs  to  explore 
the  river  Mesurado,  and  ascertain  its  proximity  to 
the  Niger. 

Massachusetts.  For  several  weeks  past,  we  no- 
ticed  a warm  electioneering  campaign  in  Massa- 
chusetts with  some  degree  of  surprise.  William 
Eustis  and  Harrison  G.  Otis  had  been  respectively 
recommended  by  the  different  parties,  as  proper 
persons  to  fill  the  important  office  of  governor.— 
We  considered  that  the  former  was  named  rather 
to  manifest  an  opposition  in  principle,  than  with 
the  hope  of  success — and,  therefore,  could  not  ac» 
count  for  the  exertion^  of  the  parties;  yet  it  seem- 
ed evident  that  those  who  had  had  the  majority 
were  not  a little  alarmed,  and  it  now  appears  they 
had  good  reason  to  be  so,  for  Dr.  Eustis  has  been 
elected  governor  of  Massachusetts! — and  a majority 
of  the  state  senate  is  also  “republican.55 

The  returns  are  not  yet  all  received,  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  of  the  result.  There  was 
an  ‘astonishing  change  in  the  vote  of  Boston — in 
1822,  Dr,  Eustis  had  only  1421  votes,  and  his  op- 
ponent 3114;  on  the  late  election,  the  former  had 
2727,  and  Mr.  Otis  only  2835 — and  one  of  the  fe- 
deral list  of  senators,  major  Russell,  editor  of  the 
“Centinel,”  was  beaten  by  a republican.  Essex 
county,  which  last  year  gave  2473  for  Eustis  and 
3412  for  Brooks,  now  gave  4633  for  Eustis  and 
4268  for  Otis,  electing  also  the  entire  republican 
list  of  senators* 

On  the  whole,  however,  there  does  not  appear 
a great  decline  in  the  number  of  “federal55  votes  as 
compared  with  those  taken  last  year;  but  there  has 
been  a very  large  increase  of  “republican55  votes 

The  following  articles  from  the  Boston  Gazette, 
are,  perhaps,  worth  the  room  that  they  will  oc- 
cupy— 

Before  the  election , the  Gazette  said—* ‘We  have 
rso  fear  of  offending  the  delicate  nerves  of  republi- 
can federalists,  by  asserting,  that  Mr.  Otis  keeps  a 
coach,  and  drives  a splendid  pair  of  horses;  nor 
have  we  any  notion,  that  the  simplicity  of  Dr,  Eustis , 
in  driving  into  town  in  a cart,  or  wagon,  will  give 
him  an  additional  vote,  or  gain  for  him  the  belief 
that  his  feelings  and  principles  are  more  bumble  than 
the  former  person.  Every  station  demands  a cor- 
responding dignity  and  style  of  living,  and  we  shall 
hope  to  see  Mr.  Otis,  when  he  is  governor,  (~ and 
most  assuredly  he  will  be J,  add  to  his  retinue,  a train 
of  livery  servants,  and  give  such  other  parade  and 
consequence  to  the  station,  as  becomes  a man  of 
wealth,  and  the  chief  magistrate  of  a powerful  and 
enlightened  state.” 

Jlfier  the  e/ecO'«m— “We  are  not  in  very  good 
health,  nor  in  very  good  spirits;  and  shall  barely  say 
of  the  election,  which  has  just  passed,  that 
. — —Such  things  are. 

And  cannot ’scape  our  special  wonder.” 

Com.  Porter’s  sauADRON.  A Porto  Rico  news- 
paper gives  a long  narration  of  the  “dreadful  accL 
dent55  by  which  heat.  Cocke  was  killed  on  the  6th 
of  March.  It  does  not  materially  differ  from  the 
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brief  account  of  the  event  already  inserted,  except 
that  it  blames  the  American  officer,  who  was  in  port, 
for  neglecting  to  communicate  the  fact  to  the  squad- 
ron, that  only  two  vessels  would  be  admitted  at  a 
time.  This  was  the  order  of  the  person  who  acted 
for  the  “captain-general,”  in  his  temporary  absence 
from  St.John’s— but,  half  an  hourafterthe  ‘accident’ 
happened,  the  captain-general  arrived,  and  direct- 
ed that  all  the  vessels  might  enter,  if  it  was  desired 
to  do  so,  declaring  that  they  should  be  received  with 
every  attention  due  to  a friendly  nation.  The  re- 
mains of  lieut.  Cocke  were  interred  in  the  presence 
of  the  civil  and  military  authorities  at  St.  John’s,  and 
his/ate  seems  to  have  been  sincerely  deplored  by 
them:  but  a letter,  dated  on  board  the  Peacock , says 
“that  nothing  can  justify  the  conduct  of  the  Spani- 
ards” but  the  punishment  of  the  officer  who  tired 
the  shot,  the  “true  character”  of  the  vessel  entering 
the  harbor  being  welt  known. 

Com.  Porter,  in  the  Peacock,  reached  Matanzas 
about  the  26th  of  March,  lie  had  divided  his  light 
squadron  into  four  parts,  to  scour  the  coasts.  The 
Peacock  and  two  of  the  schooners  had  “left  no  bole 
or  corner  unsearched”  for  the  distance  of  300  miles 
— under  severe  duty,  but  without  success.  Several 
vessels  of  a suspicious  character  had  been  fallen  in 
with,  but  nothing  sufficient  appeared  to  justify  their 
detention.  The  pirates  change  their  shapes  daily. 
Their  depredations  $.re  spoken  of  as  horrible — 
whole  ships’  crews  are  often  murdered  by  them, 
A letter  says We  were  surprised  to  hear,  on  our 
arrival,  tlrat  the  governor  of  the  island,  [Cuba];  had 
given  orders  to  all  the  governors  and  commandants 
of  districts,  forbidding  our  entrance  into  any  of  the 
peris.  It  is  to  be  hoped  we  may  have  no  difficulty 
with  them;  but,  if  we  do,  the  fault  will  not  be  on 
our  side.” 

There  was  a fleet  of  American  vessels  at  Matan- 
zas, waiting  for  convoy;  some  had  been  ready  for 
sea  for  twenty  days — there  was  not  a vessel  on  the 
coast  to  protect  them.  Com.  Porter’s  presence 
secured  it  to  them. 

Some  one  in  Philadelphia,  who  has  kept  a list  of 
piratical  acts  since  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in 
1315,  makeo  them  amount  to  three  thousand  and  tivo. 

(Xj^By  many  letters  received  at  Norfolk  and  pub- 
lished in  the  papers  there,  we  have  a very  full  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings  of  the  light  squadron;  but 
there  is  nothing  more  in  it  than  what  we  expected, 
much  duty  and  great  vigilance — neither  of  which, 
however,  have,  as  yet,  been  rewarded  with  success. 
The  commodoi’e’s  feelings,  on  the  death  of  lieut. 
Cocke,  may  be  estimated  from  his  “general  order,” 
as  follows: 

General  order— The  affiicting  intelligence  which 
has  this  day  been  received,  relative  to  the  death  of 
that  most  excellent  officer  and  man,  lieut.  comd’t, 
William  II  Cocke , by  a shot  fired  from  the  castle  of 
St.  John’s,  has  filled  us  all  with  the  most  lively  sor- 
row and  regret — Had  he  fallen  in  battle,  had  he 
died  by  the  hands  os  declared  enemies,  our  sorrow 
would  have  been  assuaged  by  a knowledge  of  his 
having  died  in  defence  of  the  lights  of  his  country, 
and  while  doing  his  duly  as  an  officer.  But  to  be 
thus  cruelly  torn  from  his  family,  his  friends,  and 
from  his  country,  by  the  conduct  of  a dastard  (whose 
aim  was  rendered  more  sure  by  his  perfect  safety, 
and  by  the  helpless  condition  of  the  vessel  of  our  la- 
mented friend),  is  heart  rending  in  the  extreme. 

But,  while  we  deprecate  the  act  of  the  individual 
who  committed  it,  we  must  not  involve  in  it  the 
conduct  of  a whole  people.  The  authorities  of 
Porto  Rico,  and  in  particular  the  captain  general  of 


the  island,  has  given  the  most  unequivocal  proof  of 
the  mo6t  sincere  regret,  that  the  event  has  taken 
place.  Every  thing  has  been  done  by  him,  that  I 
could  reasonably  expect  of  him  to  do  at  present,  to 
satisfy  me  of  his  friendly  disposition  towards  us, 
and  as  no  act  of  ours  can  recall  to  life  the  estima- 
ble man  who  has  been  taken  from  us,  we  must  leave 
what  remains  yet  to  be  done  to  our  country,  whose 
demands  will,  no  doubt,  be  prompt  and  effectual. 

All  that  remains  for  us  to  do,  is  to  grieve,  and  as 
a slight  token  of  what  we  feel,  it  is  proposed  to  wear 
crape  on  the  left  arms,  and  on  the  swords,  for  ohe 
month. 

(Signed)  D.  PORTER. 

U.  S.  ship  Peacock , March  1 Oih,  1823. 

True  copy  from  the  general  order  book. 

J.  M.  Maori. 

Lieut.  Cocke  appears  to  have  been  much  loved— 
he  died  like  a hero,  and,  happily,  without  pain, 
though  he  lived  about  ten  minutes  after  he  was 
struck  by  the  shot,  which  cut  off  an  arm  and  much 
injured  his  body.  After  falling,  he  thought  that  the 
flag  had  been  lowered,  and  ordered  it  hoisted  again, 
lie  refused  to  be  taken  below,  and  was  sensible  that 
be  would  die  immediately. 

St.  John’s  (Porto  Rico),  is  a very  strong  place;" 
the  different  batteries  are  said  to  mount  about  700 
heavy  cannon.  The  Moro  castle  is  not  much  less 
formidable  than  that  at  Havana. 

(Tjr’We  have  a long  correspondence  between 
com.  Porter  and  the  captain  general  of  Porto  Rico, 
in  regard  to  the  purposes  for  which  his  squadron 
was  fitted  out,  and  in  relation  to  the  death  of  lieut. 
Cocke,— -but  previous  to  its  receipt  the  matter  for 
this  sheet  had  been  arranged.  It  is  laid  off  for  our 
next.  The  captain  general  speaks  of  the  melan- 
choly event  with  much  feeling,  and  he  gave  orders 
that  the  funeral  should  be  conducted  with  “the  re- 
spect due  to  an  honorable  officer  of  his  character 
and  station,”  and  to  cause  his  corps  to  be  attended 
to  the  grave  by  a procession,  composed  of  the  prin- 
cipal chieftains,  authorities  and  other  officers  of  the 
island. 

We  are  still  shocked  by  the  proceedings  of  the 
pirates — during  the  last  week  having  heard  of  eight 
or  ten  cases;  in  some,  whole  crews  are  supposed  to 
have  been  murdered.  It  is  also  stated,  that  a pirati- 
cal schooner,  off  Cape  Antonio,  with  150  men,  had 
captured  a British  gun-brig  by  boarding,  knife  in 
hand,  killing  eleven  and  driving  the  rest  of  the  Bri- 
tish below;  a frigate  came  up  just  after  and  re-cap- 
tured the  brig,  but  the  pirates  made  their  escape.  It 
is  also  said  that  a battle  took  place,  near  the  same 
Cape,  between  some  British  boats,  from  a sloop  of 
war,  and  a schooner  of  six  guns  and  sixty  men,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  data.  The  pirate  blew  up — when 
the  smoke  dispersed,  twenty  five  men  were  seen 
swimming  in  the  water,  to  whom  no  quarter  was 
given. 

Periodical  papers.  There  are  now  published 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  upwards  of  thirty  perio- 
dical papers,  viz.  Ten  daily,  eight  weekly,  and 
twelve  monthly  and  quarterly. 

In  Baltimore  there  are  published  five  daily,  two 
weekly,  and  two  or  three  small  works  monthly. 

Hard  Times.— As  an  evidence  of  the  hardness  of 
the  times,  the  Georgetown  Metropolitan  mentions 
the  fact,  that  there  have  been  fourteen  hundred  ap- 
plications for  the  office  of  a clerk,  made  vacant  by 
the  decease  of  the  old  incumbent. 
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Rapid  weaving.  On  thirty  water-looms,  at  the 
factory  of  Messrs.  Dodges,  5,4 24|  yards  of  No. 
20  4-4  sheeting,  was  wove  in  one  week,  ending  22d 
inst.  averaging,  per  day,  on  each  loom,  more  than 
30  yards.  Prov.  Journal . 

The  “prohibitory  system.”  The  farmers  of  the 
United  States,  seeking  the  establishment  of  a sure 
market  at  home  for  the  surplus  productions  of  their 
own  soil , planted  by  their  own  hands  and  gathered 
with  the  sweat  of  thair  own  brow , through  the  agen- 
cy of  domestic  manufactures , are  held  up  as  a class 
of  persons  aiming  at  a “monopoly,”  and  as  desiring 
“prohibitory  laws,”  by  the  very  men  who  possess 
and  enjoy,  and  profit  by,  all,  and  every,  prohibitory  law 
that  has  been,  or  is,  inserted  as  a permanent  measure 
in  the  statutes  of  our  country!  There  is  a degree  of 
assurance — perhaps,  it  would  be  right  to  call  it  im- 
pudence, in  this,  that  would  make  one  laugh,  if 
laugh  one  could,  at  a matter  so  seriously  interest- 
ing to  those  who  have  to  bear  the  “burthen  and  the 
heat  of  the  day,”  in  war  and  in  peace.  That  it  is  the 
farmers,  and  not  a “few  manufacturers”  who  are 
seeking  a protective  tariff,  is  indisputable— see  the 
table  inserted  in  the  note  A. 

, The  cuckoo  cry  about  “monopoly”  has  been  suf- 
fered to  go  on  so  long,  that  those  who  use  it  seem 
to  have  acquired  just  as  much  right  to  it  as  the 
“holy”  conspirators  at  Verona  thought  they  pos- 
sessed to  regulate  the  affairs  of  Spain— to  restore 
a poor  fool  to  absolute  power,  and  place  a gallant 
people  in  chains;  re-establish  the  infernal  inquisi- 
tion by  pretensions  to  religion,  and  promote  the 
mild  doctrines  of  the  saviour  by  a deluge  of  the 
blood  of  men!  I intend  to  speak  plainly,  and  deal 
in  palpable  facts.  I will  shew  that  the  farmers  seek 
only  a small  share  of  that  protection  which  is  really 
extended  to  their  severest  opponents,  and  that  the 
latter  are  conditioned  like  a dying  culprit  who  joins 
in  the  shout  of  “stop  thief!”  to  save  himself  from 
arrest — but  I hope  to  secure  them  and  bring  them 
t o judgment  before  “the  bar  of  the  public  reason,” 
to  be  dealt  with  according  to  their  deserts.  We 
shall  see  “how  a plain  table  will  put  them  down.” 

Rut  first,  it  may  be  well  to  ascertain  the  meaning 
of  the  word  “monopoly” — it  is  said  to  be  “an  engros- 
sing of  commodities,”  In  a free  country  and  among 
a free  people,  with  equality  of  rights  and  condition, 
It  is  impossible  that  the  majority  can  be  monopolizers; 
or,  if  even  so,  it  would  be  proper,  because  the  ma- 
jority, by  the  laws  of  “nature  and  nature’s  God,” 
should  rule.  But  monopoly  means  the  grasping  of 
the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many— and  such  is 
the  operation  of  it  among  us;  all  monopoly,  if  mo- 
nopoly there  is,  being  unquestionably  with  a small 
minority.  Take  the  broadest  ground  possible,  as 
shewn  by  the  votes  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people  on  the  tariff  bill  in  1818,  and  it  will  appear 
that  five  millions  [of  citizens]  were  in  favor  and  three 
millions  against  that  measure;  and,  by  the  assess- 
ment lists  and  the  oensus,  it  is  easy  to  shew  that 
the  former  possessed  much  more  than  twice  the  dis- 
posable strength  and  solid  wealth  of  the  latter, 
which,  nevertheless,  defeated  the  passage  of  the 
law,  and  so  still  secured  for  their  own  benefit  every 
thing  like  a “monopoly”  in  the  United  States,  or 
maintained  the  exclusive  advantages  derivable  from 
the  “prohibitory  laws”  of  the  nation,  [see  note  A.] 
I am  quite  willing  to  admit,  that  the  greater  part  of 
this  minority  acted  conscientiously;  but  1 think  I 
almost  know  that  with  some  of  them  it  was  a mere 
matter  of  dollars  and  cents , as  their  own  pockets 
might  be  affected.  They  had  accomplished  all  that 
they  desired  for  their  own  profit,  and  then  they 


combined  with  others  to  deny  to  a majority  of  theif 
fellow  citizens  a common  protection  witfi  themselves f 
Here  is  the  spirit  of  trade,  that,  as  I have  before  said9 
“would  enter  into  contract  With  Satan,  to  supply  his 
dominions  with  fuel.”  But  for  my  part,  I regard 
all  men  as  bad  men,  who  claim  for  themselves  any 
liberty  or  advantage  which  they  refuse  to  others^ 
equally  entitled  to  enjoy  or  possess  it  as  the  pro* 
pertyofall. 

The  only  laws  of  the  United  States  which  werfS 
really  intended  to  be  prohibitory  in  their  operation^ 
are  those  that  relate  to  tonnage , the  coasting  trader 
the  fisheries,  and  coarse  cotton  goods — all  which  came 
from  the  east,  were  opposed  by  the  south,  but  car* 
ried  through  the  liberality  of  the  people  of  the 
middle  states,  for  the  general  reason  that  domestic 
industry  ought  to  be  encouraged,  as  indispensable 
to  the  progress  of  the  national  prosperity.  We 
shall  see  what  their  generous  acts,  (especially  the 
three  first),  have  cost  us,  and  what  return  of  cour® 
tesy  has  been  rendered  for  them. 

1.  Tonnage,  American  vessels  entering,  pay  six; 
cents  per  ton — an  amount  not  equal  to  the  cost  of 
the  light  houses;  but  foreign  vessels  pay  one  hun- 
dred cents  per  ton.  Thus  an  American  ship  of  400 
tons  pays  twenty-four  dollars,  and  a foreign  ship  of 
like  dimensions  pays  four  hundred  dollars— the  ra- 
tio between  them  being  as  one  is  to  sixteen , in  favor 
of  American  tonnage.  “Congress,  says  Seybert,  very 
soon  after  the  organization  of  the  present  govern- 
ment, adopted  measures  to  secure,  for  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States , the  advantages  which  would  arise 
from  the  monopoly  of  the  tonnage  required  foi'  their 
commerce 

Again— ten  per  cent,  is  added  to  the  duties  on 
goods  imported,  if  in  foreign,  vessels— so  that  what 
would  cost  in  an  American  vessel  1000  dollars, 
would  amount  to  1100,  if  imported  in  a foreign  one. 

Further — to  encourage  the  merchants,  a long 
credit  is  allowed  on  the  duties,  which  affords  them 
capital , and  is  equal  to  a premium  of  not  less  than 
three  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  such  duties.  I 
do  not  recollect  that  such  encouragement  is  afforded 
in  any  other  country. 

2.  The  coasting  trade.  This  is  absolutely  prohU 
bited  for  the  benefit  of  our  own  ship-holders  and 
mariners— and  for  a long  time  was,  and  yet  nearly 
is,  “monopolized”  by  a few  ship-owners  in  one  or 
two  of  the  states. 

3.  The  fisheries.  Vessels  employed  four  months 
in  the  year  in  the  cod-fishery,  pay  six  cents  per 
ton,  perannum,  into  the  treasury;  and,  if  more  than 
5 and  less  than  20  tons,  they  receive  an  “allowance** 
of  one  dollar  and  sixty  cents  per  ton,  if  above  20  and 
not  exceeeing  30  tons,  two  dollars  and  forty  cents 
per  ton,  if  above  30  tons,  four  dollars  per  ton— but 
the  “allowance”  must  not  exceed  272  dollars  to  any 
one  vessel  in  a season.  Thus,  a vessel  of  68  tons 
will  pay  four  dollars  and  eight  cents  in  one  year* 
and  receive  two  hundred  and  seventy  two  dollars 
in  four  months!  This  allowance  is  divided — three-* 
eights  to  the  owner  of  the  vessel,  and  five-eights  to, 
the  persons  employed  in  her.  The  law  was  enacted 
for  the  undisguised  purpose  of  encouraging  %x\& pro- 
tecting the  fisheries,  and  we  paid  for  these  “allow- 
ances,” in  the  financial  year  of  1821,  the  handsome 
sum  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  and  fifty- 
two  dollars  and  ninety  one  cents.  The  whole  pro- 
duct of  the  cod  fishery  that  year,  exported,  was  valu- 
ed at  $708,778,  for  which  we  gave  the  aforesaid 
170,052  dollars,  or  a premium  equal  to  one  fourth 
of  the  whole  value  of  the  export — nearly  all  which 
was  “monopolized”  by  a few  people  of  one  of  the 
states*  Let  it  not  be  said  that  such  allowance  was 


100 
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made  by  way  of  drawback  on  the  salt — for  it  amounts 
to  about  as  much  as  the  whole  duty  paid  on  al)  the 
salt  used  or  consumed  by  all  the  people  of  the  east- 
ern states,  in  every  manner  whatever.  But  fur- 
ther, there  was  paid  in  the  same  year  §11,107  80 
in  bounties  on  pickled  fish  exported,  of  which  sum 
our  eastern  brethren,  also  chiefly  of  Massachusetts, 
received  §8,925  89— together  178,977  dollars,  from 
the  pockets  of  the  people  at  large,  by  way  of  “ en- 
couragement, 

Coarse  cotton  goods.  The  present  heavy  or  pro- 
hibitory duty  on  these,  came  also  from  the  east.  It 
is  nearly  equal  to  100  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  At  the 
time  it  was  levied,  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island 
contained  one  half  of  all  the  spindles  that  were  in 
operation,  and  the  owners  of  them  did  not  then 
speak  about  “monopoly.”  This  duty  was  opposed 
and  supported  as  that  in  regard  to  tonnage,  &c.  had 
been,  and  we  shall  see,  also,  what  return  was  made 
for  its  enactment. 

These  are  all  the  laws  that  were  passed  with  a 
view  to  a “monopoly”  or  “prohibition” — (though 
the  duties  on  coal,  cotton  and  sugar  have  effect  as 
such),  ami  I shall  proceed  to  regard  them  in  detail, 
to  shew  the  generosity  of  those  for  whose  especial 
benefit  they  were  enacted,  if  especial  benefit  can  re- 
sult from  the  protection  of  domestic  industry,  which 
I am  not  prepared  to  say  is  the  case;  yet,  I should 
like  to  know  why  the  fishermen  of  Massachusetts 
are  entitled  to  a ‘bounty  on  their  labors,  while  the 
iron-makers  of  Pennsylvania  are  even  without  an 
act  io  encourage  them?  If  the  former  affords  a nur 
sery  of  seamen,  the  other  furnishes  a nursery  for 
the  army,  as  well  as  of  resources  to  pay  and  subsist 
both  army  and  navy , and  keep  up  the  civil  list. 

When  the  discriminatory  duties  on  tonnage  were 
first  thought  of,  the  coasting  trade  designed  to  be 
prohibited,  and  the  allowances,  &c.  proposed  in  fa- 
vor of  the  fisheries,  the  self-same  arguments  were 
used  against  them  that  are  advanced  in  opposition 
to  the  protection  of  other  branches  of  the  free  in- 
ch: s ry  ol  the  people,  applied  to  the  product  of  food 
and  raiment;  and  the  odious  words  “monopoly”  and 
“prohibition,”  were  bandied  about  with  the  same 
zeal  that  they  are  now!  Indeed,  if  some  one  would 
make  a great  speech  in  congress  against  the  bill 
that  will  be  introduced  at  the  next  session,  he  had 
best  hunt  up  a tile  of  old  newspapers  in  which  the 
debates  about  the  discriminatory  duties  were  pub- 
lished, and  most  of  those  against  them,  with  the  al 
teration  of  some  two  or  three  words  in  a paragraph, 
will  do  much  better  than  a modern  composition, 
“for  there  were  giants  in  these  days.”  The  oppo- 
nents of  such  duties  said,  it  made  no  difference  to  the 
planter  whether  his  tobacco  was  catried  away  in  an 
American,  or  in  a foreign  vessel — he  ought  to  be  at 
liberty  to  give  it  to  any  one  that  would  transport  it  at 
the  cheapest  rate.  They  could  not  tolerate  the  idea 
of  granting  so  great  a ‘ monopoly ” to  the  people  of  the 
east,  and  of  being  taxed  that  the  owners  of  ships  might 
become  rich,  They  desired  “free  trade,”  and 
dwelt  largely  on  the  benefits  of  “competition.”  In 
short,  every  thing  was  then  said  against  the  ship- 
ping interest  of  the  United  States,  that  is  now  said 
against  the  farmers  and  their  customers  the  manu- 
facturers, and  much  better  said  than  now.  But  the 
common  sense  of  the  subject  prevailed,  and  the  peo 
pie  of  the  eastern  states  obtained  what  was  of  im 
mense  importance  to  them,  in  the  first  place,  though 
seeming  “monopolies,”  but  ultimately  of  incalcula- 
ble benefit  to  the  whole  republic. 

Having  obtained  these  “monopolies”  they  next 
went  to  work  to  build  up  a navy  to  protect  and  se- 
cure them!  It  was  honestly  avowed  to  be  for  the 


* protection  of  commerces’  and  as  such  was  as  warmly 
opposed  as  the  discriminating  duties  had  been.  It 
was  taxing  the  whole  for  the  benefit  of  a few;— -foreign 
vessels  would  bring  us  foreign  goods  at  as  low  rates  as 
our  own,  and  take  off  our  productions  at  as  high  prices. 
The  ardent  debates  on  this  subject  cannot  be  for- 
gotten,—but  a right  again  prevailed,  and  a navy  was 
established  for  the  protection  of  the  shipping  interest 
of  the  United  States. 

’I  wish  it  fairly  understood,  that  I esteem  all  these 
things  to  have  been  “necessary  and  proper”  for 
the  well-being  of  the  nation — I only  complain  that 
those  in  whose  favor  every  prohibitory  act  has  been 
passed  are  of  those  who  bawl  most  lustily  against 

* prohibitions,”as  if  such  were  desired  by  the  friends 
of  domestic  manufactures;  who  ask  only  that  equality 
which  has  coerced  a support  of  the  shipping  interest 
by  late  prohibitory  laws,  in  regard  to  the  trade  with 
France  and  the  British  West  India  colonies,  of  which 
I shall  say  more  hereafter. 

As  it  is  the  fashion  of  those  inimical  to  domestic 
manufactures  to  calculate  things  by  dollars  and  cents, 
we  shall  meet  them  in  their  own  way. 

Let  us  suppose  that  two  vessels,  the  one  Ameri- 
can and  the  other  foreign,  each  of  300  tons  bur- 
then, should  arrive  from  Madeira  with  200  pipes  of 
wine — 

The  American  would  pay 
For  tonnage 

duty  on  (say)  20,000  gals,  wine 

The  foreigner  would  pay— 

For  tonnage 

duty  20,000 

extra,  10  per  cent.  2,000 


Difference  on  a single  voyage,  two  thousand  two 
hundred  and  eighty  two  dollars.  A cargo  of  coffee 
or  sugar  would  produce  like  results. 

A voyage  to  and  from  Madeira,  may  be  made  in 
about  5 months  or  less,  with  the  employment  of  say 
10  hands.  The  discriminatory  duty,  therefore,  acts 
as  a bounty  on  the  employment  of  each  hand  at  the  rate  of 
forty-five  dollars  per  month!  What  would  those  who 
possess  this  advantage  say,  if  the  manufacturers  re^ 
quired  such  a degree  of  “protection?”  They 
would  recommend  “depletion  and  a straight  jack- 
et.” Yet  why  should  not  a grower  of  grain  or  of 
wool,  a maker  of  iron  or  of  cloth,  as  well  be  “pro- 
tected” as  a seaman? 

But  commerce  supports  the  revenue,  some  will 
simpering  say,  like  a green-sick  girl  using  no  when 
she  means  yes , and  who  would  go  half-crazy  if  her 
word  were  taken  to  realize  the  fact.  To  this  barefaced 
imposition,  I shall  use  strong  language  and  say  it  is 
false , and  that  they  who  attempt  it,  know  that  they 
wilfully  say  that  which  is  not  true.  Commerce  pays 

NOTHING  BUT  IT  COSTS  MUCH.  It  is  CONSUMPTION 

that  pays  ail — the  wood-sawyer  as  much  as  the  sea- 
man, and  farmers  and  mechanics  as  much  as  the 
merchants.  And  the  fact  is  demonstrated,  that,  if 
commerce  does  pay  revenue,  it  is  for  the  interest  of 
the  revenue  that  foreign , instead  of  domestic  ships, 
should  be  employed  in  it.  See  the  preceding 
statement — 2,282  dollars  difference  on  an  ordinary- 
cargo,  on  the  amount  of  only  20,018! — or  eleven  per 
cent,  in  favor  of  the  employment  of  foreign  vessels / 

The  whole  sum  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States  for  duties,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  government  until  the  present  time,  is  about 
the  sum  of  380  millions  of  dollars.  If  all  the  goods 
had  been  received  by  means  of  foreign  ships,  we 
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20,000 

$20,018 

300 

22,000 

§22,300 
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should  have  had  an  amount  of  at  least  430  millions 
— or  Jifty  millions  more  for  duties  and  tonnage  than 
have  been  paid  thereon,  for  the  support  of  government: 
but,  commerce  pays  nothing. 

To  shew  that  the  discriminatory  duties,  the  prohi- 
bitory  as  to  the  coasting  trade,  and  the  allowance  to 
the  fishermen,  were  as  “monopolies’’  to  a few  of  the 
people  of  the  solitary  state  of  Massachusetts,  I offer 
the  following  exhibits— 

In  the  year  1790,  the  whole  tonnage  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Whole  quantity.  Of  Massachusetts. 
In  foreign  trade  tons.  346,254  99  798 

the  coasting  trade  103,77 5 45,547 

enrolled  in  the  fishe- 
ries 28,348  25,560 

478,377  171.905 

Massachusetts,  then,  had  more  than  one  third  of 
the  whole  tonnage  of  the  United  States,  and  more 
disposable  or  surplus  shipping  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  states  At  that  time,  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  a majority  of  the  “good  old  thirteen 
states,'”  as  Mr.  Randolph  would  call  them,  had  only 
146.800  tons — or  25,000  less  than  Massachusetts 
alone;  so  the  benefit  conferred  on  the  latter  was 
called  a “monopoly,”  and  if  there  ever  was  one  in 
the  United  States,  it  was  so.  But  at  that  period,  the 
population  of  Massachusetts  was  less  than  one  ninth 
of  our  people.  So,  according  to  the  present  talk, 
eight  ninths  were  taxed  that  one  ninth  might  pros 
per!  That  state  still,  nearly  maintains  her  propor 
tion  of  tonnage,  and  may  be  said  to  “monopolize” 
the  coasting  trade,  prohibited  to  foreigners.  We 
find  her  vessels  in  every  bay,  river,  creek  or  nook, 
that  is  navigable  on  our  coasts  For  one  vessel  be 
longing  to  all  the  ports  from  New  York  to  New  Or 
leans,  inclusive  of  both,  which  trades  with  the  states 
east  of  New  York,  there  are  fifty  belonging  to  the 
eastern  states  that  trade  to  the  south  of  New  York. 
There  are  many  vessels  which  regularly  ply  from 
Boston  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Nor 
folk,  Charleston,  Mobile  and  New  Orleans,  8cc.  as 
packets,  and  I am  ready  to  venture  an  assertion 
that*  every  one  of  them  is  owned  in  Boston.  Is 
not  this  a “monopoly  ?”— surely  so  in  point  of  fact, 
but  not  in  operation — for  the  New  England  vessels 
carry  their  freights  on  reasonable  terms,  and  they 
are  good  and  well  managed — and  we  commend  the 
enterprize  of  the  people  and  wish  them  success,  in 
every  honorable  effort  to  promote  their  own  wealth. 
All  that  we  ask  in  return  is,  that  they  will  not  op- 
pose us  when  we  wish  to  apply  the  same  principles 
to  other  objects,  that  we  may  prosper  as  well  as  they. 

Another  calculation  may  shew  the  favors  receiv- 
ed by  the  “allowances”  on  the  fisheries— 

The  sum  paid  for  “allowance”  m 1821,  was 
170,052  dollars,  to  vessels  and  persons  employed  in 
the  cod-fishery.  This  engaged  about  4000  men  and 
boys,  say  five  months  in  the  year,  though  only  four 
months  are  required  to  secure  the  “allowance.” 
Three  eighths  of  the  amount  went  to  the  owners  of 
the  vessels,  let  us  admit,  to  avoid  all  chance  of  dis 
pute,  as  a remittance  of  the  duty  on  salt,  and  five 
eighths  were  given  in  bounties  to  the  fishermen,  or 
§106,300;  4000  men,  at  5 months  each,  is  equal  to 
20,000  months,  and  the  bounty  was,  therefore,  at 
about  the  rate  of five  dollars  and  thirty  cents  per  month 
to  each  person  employed,  and  paid  at  a time  when 
first  rate  hands  were  hired  by  our  farmers  at  8 or  9 
dollars  per  month;  thus  the  value  of  the  labor  of 
>jshermen  was  advanced  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  ap  the, 


cost  of  millions  -who  never  saw  a cod-fish*  Mark  it— - 
I do  not  object  to  this;  but  in  the  name  of  all  the 
queer  things  that  ever  were  or  ever  will  be,  why 
ought  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  to  pay  such  ex- 
tra wages  to  the  fishermen  of  Massachusetts,  any 
more  than  the  people  of  Massachusetts  should  pay 
like  extra  wages  to  the  wood-cutters  and  colliers  at 
the  iron  works  of  Pennsylvania?  Let  the  question 
be  answered!  But  if  such  a thing  were  required — 
“goody  gracious,”  what  an  uproar  would  there  be! 

“O,  would  kind  heaven  the  giftie  gie  us, 

“To  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us.” 

The  discriminatory  duties  on  tonnage  — the  pro- 
hibition of  the  coasting  trade,  and  the  allowances 
to  the  fisheries,  with  the  establishment  of  a navy* 
were  all  opposed  by  the  people  of  the  south,  on 
the  very  same  principles  that  they  now  advance 
against  the  encouragement  of  domestic  manufac- 
tures, and  the  eastern  states  would  have  been  de- 
feated in  each  of  them,  had  not  they  of  the  middle 
states  supported  them  on  general  principles.  It  is 
now  evident  that  our  southern  brethren  were  in 
the  wrong — at  least,  their  successors  acknowledge 
it  by  their  acts.  The  navy  is  a favorite,  and  the 
plan  of  protecting  the  shipping  interest  is  equally  so. 
It  is  not  long  since  that  France  attempted  to  tax 
our  shipping  out  of  her  ports.  The  French  king 
would  have  the  commerce  of  France  carried  on  in 
French  vessels— the  decree  of  exclusion  was  issued. 
What  then  did  the  congress  of  the  United  States 
do?  Why — they  taxed  French  ships  entering  our 
ports  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  dollars  per  ton,  and  set- 
tled the  business,  for  prohibition  brought  about  reci- 
procity! At  nearly  the  same  time,  Great  Britain  for- 
bade the  entry  of  our  vessels  into  her  West  India 
colonies — and  then  what  did  we  do?  Why — the 
s ip  owners  again  petitioned  congress,  and  con- 
gress prohibited  the  entry  of  foreign  vessels  from 
their  colonies — the  British  navigation  act  gave  way, 
and  prohibition  against  prohibition  brought  about  re- 
ciprocity! These  “prohibitory  laws”  were  passed 
nearly  unanimously- — indeed,  it  might  almost  be  said 
that  they  were  carried  by  acclamation / and  the  peo- 
ple were  ready  to  go  to  war  to  maintain  the  right 
of  our  country  to  the  reciprocity  claimed!  But  when 
the  farming  interest — those  whose  business  it  is  to 
produce  bread  and  meat,  ask  for  an  application  of 
the  same  rules  in  their  favor,  what  a cry  is  made 
about  “monopolies”  and  “prohibitions,”  and  we 
have  grave  and  learned  discourses  about  “free 
trade,”  and  the  propriety  of  suffering  things  “to  re- 
gulate themselves /”  Where  is  the  Nebuchadnezzar 
who  thus  commands  the  people  to  fall  down  and 
worship  Baal?  Is  there  no  Daniel  to  detect  the 
footsteps  of  the  priests  who  eat  up  the  dainties  set 
before  him,  and  blow  up  the  imposition — a thing  of 
contrivances , partial  in  its  operation  and  casting  the 
very  peace  of  the  nation  on  a preservation  of  the  in- 

*On  account  of  the  allowances  made  to  fishermen, 
the  whole  produce  of  the  duties  on  imports  and  ton- 
nage, at  many  places,  were  not  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  bounties  paid  to  them:  so  the  following,  among 
others,  were  deficient  and  had  to  draw  upon  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States  in  the  sums  stated,  for 


the  payment  of  such  bounties; — 
At  Frenchman’s  bay',  for 

§5,244 

Wiscassett 

3,157 

Ipswich 

3,185 

Gloucester 

7,593 

Plymouth 

5,420 

Barnstable 

17,855 

We,are  particular,  that  no 

I be  d.e£eireA  s^oufc’.’fcfre,  nature  of 

one  can  possibly 

the  “allowance.5’’ 
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terests  ct  a few?*  I speak  according  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  day;  and  demand  whether,  while  the 
prohibitory  law  had  operation  in  France,  the  Louisi- 
ana planters  received  a less  price  for  their  cotton? 
It  made  not  the  difference  of  a cent  to  them,  whe- 
ther it  was  carried  avvay  in  a French  or  American 
vessel.  And  what  cared  the  planters  of  Maryland 
or  Virginia  about  it?-- Did  they  ever  receive  one 
price  for  their  tobacco  if  to  be  transported  in  an 
American  vessel,  and  another  if  to  be  taken  away 
in  a British  vessel?  No — no;  such  things  never  came 
Into  the  calculatioji  of  a planter — the  price  of  the 
commodity  was  not  varied  on  account  of  the  mat- 
ter just  stated,  and  yet  be  has  paid  his  portion  of  the 
faxes,  amounting  in  the  whole,  to  more  than  two 
hundred  millions , (including  the  cost  of  the  late 
war),  that  American  goods  should  be  carried  to 
market  in  American  ships  and  by  American  sea- 
men This  is  true — but  I approve  this  expenditure 
In  obedience  to  a fixed  principle,  that  the  cost  of  a 
thing,  (in  dollars  and  cents),  has  no  sort  of  relation 
to  its  value  to  those  who  consume,  possess  and  en- 
joy it,  and  the  national  honor  or  national  prosperity 
is  not  an  article  for  the  market,  though  men  are 
not  wanting  who  would  sell  either  and  both,  if  they 
Could,  even  for  a “mess  of  pottage,”  a trunk  of  tapes 
nr  bobbins— like  a vender  of  calicoes  that  I well 
know,  who  rejoiced  at  the  treason  of  Hull  and  the 
savage  desolation  on  the. north-western  frontier,  be. 
cause  they  might  lead  to  peace  and  renew  the  use 
of  his  yard  stick!  [See  note  /I.]” 

I am  not  of  those  who  are  hostile  to  the  interests 
of  our  gallant  seamen  and  laborious  fishermen.  They 
compose  a class  that  cannot  be  valued — the  rules  of 
arithmetic  will  not  apply  to  them  in  their  utility  to 
their  country.  The  latter  may  be  said  to  create,  (in 
addition  to  all  other  considerations),  a value  of  7 or 
$800,000  a year,  to  increase  the  common  stock  of 
our  exports.  The  fish  in  the  sea  are  as  valueless  with- 
out being  caught  and  cured,  as  the  iron  mines  with- 
out being  digged  and  wrought.  There  is  not  a whit 
difference  between  them,  in  point  of  fact  or  ope- 
ration. Each  is  equally  the  bounty  of  Providence; 
each  equally  worthy  the  protection  of  a paternal 
government,  and  each  ought  to  be  equally  protect- 
ed. Seamen,  without  pay  and  subsistence,  are  no 
better  than  ships  without  seamen — a 24  pounder 
will  rest  as  harmless  in  a navy-yard  as  a maple  log. 
The  relations  of  society  are  mutual.  Men  may  be 
hired  to  fight — but  we  cannot  hire  men  to  pay  taxes. 
it  is  the  tax  payers  then,  that  claim  the  first  consi- 
deration, and  a wise  administration  will  act  as  the 
‘great  Cyrus  did,  whose  constant  object  it  was  to 
make  bis  people  rich;  well  knowing  that  public  means 
were  bottomed  on  private  prosperity  This  is  an 
eternal  truth,  and  applicable  to  every  honest  and 
enlightened  administration  of  the  people’s  affairs 
from  the  origin  of  governments  until  this  day. 

Let  us  add  up  and  ascertain  wliat  the  “protection 
of  commerce”  and  the  encouragement  of  the  fish- 
eries, &c.  have  cost  us,  or  lost  to  the  treasury — that 
being  the  centre  point  of  the  “notions”  of  those 
who  speak  of  “monopolies”  and  “prohibitions:”— 
but  it  is  not  mine. 

1.  The  allowances  [or  bounty]  on  the  fisheries, 
since  the  establishment  of -the  government,  have 

*1  speak  of  the  ship-owners.  IF  manufactures 
are  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  propr  ietors  of  the  es- 
tablishments, it  must  result  that  the  prohibitory 
jaws,  in  respect  to  commerce,  are  solely  for  the  bene- 
fit of  ship  owners — who  are  somewhere  about  as  one 
& to  ten  thousand|of  the  rest  of  the  free  people. 


actually  cost,  deducting  the  duty  on  the  salt  used 
in  curing  fish  exported,  two  or  three  millions. 

2.  The  difference  between  the  duties  on  merchan- 
dize and  tonnage  that  would  have  been  paid,  had 
all  the  foreign  goods  used  by  us  been  imported  in 
foreign  vessels,  is  at  least  equal  to  fifty  millions,  for 
the  same  time. 

. 3.  The  “monopoly”  of  the  coasting  trade  may  be 
estimated  at  not  less  than  fifteen  millions. 

4.  The  navy  built  for  the  ‘protection  of  commerce’, 
cost  about  27  millions  up  to  the  period  of  the  late 
war,  and  then  it  was  first  regarded  as  an  arm  of  the 
national  defence.  Charge  only  one-half  its  cost  since 
to  commerce,  which  is  very  reasonable,  considering 
the  fleets  that  we  have  kept  up  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  the  West  Indies,  and  the  ships  sent  to  the 
South  Seas;  thus  the  aggregate  expense  of  the  pro - 
tection  afforded  by  the  navy,  will  be  about  fifty-two 
millions  of  dollars. 

5.  Our  ministers  to  foreign  countries,  with  which, 
in  general,  we  have  no  sort  of  business,  except  such 
as  relates  to  commerce,  have,  variously, cost  us  about 
a million  and  an  half— say  one  million  to  “protect 
commerce.” 

RECAPITULATION. 


Allowances  on  the  fisheries  $2,500, 000 

Difference  on  duties  and  tonnage  50,000,000 

“Monopoly”  of  the  coasting  trade  15,000,000 

The  navy  52,000,000 

Foreign  ministers  1,000,000 


$120,500,000 

To  this  may  justly  be  added  the  whole  cost  of  the  late 
■war,  for  that  was  purely  a commercial  affair.  It  is 
morally  certain,  that  we  should  not  have  been  involved 
in  it,  but  on  account  of  the  shipping  interest,  QC j’whose 
conduct  therein  we  cannot  forget,  though  it  is  not  plea  - 
sant  to  memory. 

Now,  though  the  protection  of  commerce  has 
cost  the  people  of  the  United  States,  or  kept  out  of 
the  treasury,  (according  to  the  present  wise  mode 
of  calculation),  a tar  greater  sum  than  I have  put 
down, — l am  prepared  to  say  that  the  cost,  or  loss, 
was  infinitely  advantageous  to  the  people  at  large. 
It  employed,  to  fall  and  hew  timber  in  the  forest 
and  transport  it  to  navigable  waters,  in  persons  to 
build  and  fit  ships  and  vessels  and  in  the  navigation 
of  them,  in  raising  food  and  other  supplies  for  their 
subsistence,  in  merchants,  waggoners,  carters  and 
draymen,&c.  not  less  than  two  hundred  thousand  able 
bodied,  productive  and  invaluable  men,  on  whom  de- 
pended the  subsistence,  of  about  or  not  less  than  four 
hundred  thousand  other  persons — their  wives  and 
children;  and  all  these  were  supported  in  comfort, 
who  might,  otherwise,  and  without  such  employ- 
ment, have  hung  as  dead  weights  on  the  community, 
or,  at  least,  been  miserable.  There  is  many  times  a 
greater  f.umber,  directly  or  indirectly,  employed 
or  supported  by  the  manufactory  of  articles,  and  in 
the  subsistence  of  those  employed  in  the  manner 
just  stated;  but  they  have  never  received  one  cent 
in  the  way  of  bounty , and  the  statute  books  do  not 
shew  any  branch  of  their  business  that  is  even  en- 
couraged, save  the  manufacture  of  coarse  cotton 
goods.  Is  this  fair?  Does  it  become  the  protected 
to  charge  the  unprotected  with  aiming  at  “mono- 
polies,” because  they  ask  an  application  of  the  very 
principles  to  their  own  pursuits  which  they  hare 
frankly  yielded  to  the  pursuits  of  others?  These  are 
words  of  truth  and  soberness,  and  I appeal  to  every 
honest  man  for  an  answer. 

I shall  now  speak  briefly  of  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture, and  esteem  myself  fortunate  if  I can  refer  to 
*hp  conduct  of  some,  without  being  led  away  by  my 
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feelings,  at  their  ungrateful  and  ungracious  interfer- 
ence. 

The  duty  on  coarse  cottons  is  almost  equal  to  100 
per  cent,  on  the  value  of  such  imported  articles,  of 
seeming  like.quality — yet  the  practical  operation  of 
tliat  duty  has  been  to  effect  a real,  solid  and  sub- 
stantial deduction  in  the  price  of  such  gocd3 — the 
domestic  being  cheaper  than  the  foreign  ever  were, 
regard  being  had  to  strength  and  durability.  It  is 
estimated  that  our  coarse  shirtings  will  wear  three 
times  as  long  as  those  which  were  heretofore  re- 
ceived from  the  East  Indies— and  yet  the  nominal 
price  is  about  the  same,  or  less.  Thus  every  per- 
son in  the  United  States  concerned  in  this  business, 
from  the  cotton  planter  to  his  slave  who  uses  the 
cloth,  is  benefitted  by  the  “prohibitory  duty’*  on 
these  goods. 

This  prohibition,  like  all  other  prohibitions,  came 
from  the'peopleofthe  eastern  states.  In  1810,  there 
were  only  269  establishments  in  all  the  states— of 
which  108  were  located  in  New-Hampshire,  Massa- 
chusetts, (proper),  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut— 
the  most  of  the  last  were  large  establishments, 
many  of  the  others  small.  I cannot  speak  certainly, 
but  it  is  my  opinion,  after  considerable  examination 
and  reflection,  that  the  108  mills  to  the  eastward 
contained  twice  as  many  spindles  as  all  the  rest;* 
which  were  also  too  much  scattered  to  concentrate 
public  opinion  as  dependent  on  individual  interests. 
The  duty  asked  for  by  the  people  of  the  east  was 
opposed  by  those  of  the  south,  but  New-York  and 
Pennsylvania  threw  in  their  weight  on  the  side  of 
the  former,  and  the  “prohibition”  was  thus  secured. 
Since  then,  when  the  wool  and  hemp  growers,  and 
manufacturers,  the  iron  makers,  &c.  of  these  and 
other  states,  were  striving  to  obtain  encouragement 
(not  prohibition ),  in  favor  of  their  own  industry,  cer- 
tain of  those  very  cotton  manufacturers  sent  quan- 
tities of  their  goods  to  Washington,  labelled  “we 
want  no  further  frotection,”  to  defeat  those  to 
whom  they  had  been  indebted  for  the  protection 
which  they  enjoyed!  Generous  souls! — they  were 
content  with  the  prohibition  that  they  had— we  ought 
to  have  expected  that  they  would  ask  a “bounti!” 
Rut  they  were  moderate— they  were  satisfied  with 
cent  per  cent.  Here  was  realized  the  moral  of  the  fable 
of  the  Fox  and  Goat  that  had  fallen  into  a well — the 
former  persuaded  the  latter  to  rear  himself  against 
the  side  of  the  well,  that  he,  (the  fox),  by  mounting 
on  his  horns,  might  jump  out,  when  he  would  pull  out 
the  goat;  but,  no  sooner  was  Reynard  relieved  of  his 
difficulty,  than  he  gravely  advised  his  late  compa- 
nion in  distress  to  reconcile  himself  to  starvation , 
for  it  was  impossible  to  suppose  that  he  would  run 
any  risk,  or  put  himself  t»  the  least  trouble  to  return 
the  act  of  kindness  received — and  he  laughed  at  the 
goat’s  long  beard  and  sober  countenance,  wonder- 
ing that,  with  so  much  apparent  wisdom,  he  should 
have  been  so  silly  as  to  suppose  that  any  one  who 

*The  returns  of  the  marshals  in  1810  do  notjgive 
the  amount  of  spindles — but  the  following  will  shew 
that  our  assertion  is  a safe  one: 

Massachusetts — value  of  cotton  and  wool 
spun  in  mills  ^ $931,906 

Rhode  Island  ^ 305,824 


New-York— as  above 
Pennsylvania 


9,225 

354,692 


1,237,730 


■363,917 


Difference  $863,81: 


was  doing  “very  well”  should  concern  himself  about 
others  differently  conditioned. 

It  is,  however,  nothing  more  than  simple  justice 
to  say,  that  this  meanest  of  acts  was  deprecated  -by 
the  cotton  manufacturers  generally,  as  severely 
as  it  was  by  any  other  persons  among  us— and  1 
know  some  of  the  opponents  of  the  tariff  who  used 
this  thing  to  advance  their  cause,  and  yet  regard- 
ed the  authors  of  it  just  as  the  British  respected 
Benedict  Arnold  after  they  had  purchased  him.— 
They  loved  the  treason,  but  despised  the  traitor. 

So  much  for  the  eastern  opposition  to  the  encou- 
ragement of  domestic  industry,  unless  applied  to 
the  things  in  which  they  themselves  bold,  or  can 
obtain,  a “monopoly”  of.  But  these  men  are  going 
into  disrepute,  and  the  east  will  give  a decided  sup- 
port to  the  middle  and  west,  though  some  may  still 
talk  of  “monopolies”  and  “prohibitions,”  to  blind 
the  public  understanding  and  divert  attention  from 
themselves.  The  southern  opposition  grows  out 
of  different  principles — more  liberal  and  just  than 
those  which  £ have  exposed;  but  built  upon  the 
same  opinions  that  originally  led  them  to  resist  the 
discriminatory  duties  on  tonnage  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a navy— which,  in  respect  to  those  things, 
they  have  entirely  abandoned,  in  the  belief  that 
they  are  for  the  common  good  of  the  country,  as 
they  will  yet  be  convinced  that  domestic  manufac. 
tures  are,  by  reason  of  the  home  market  afforded  for 
their  productions.—— -On  this  subject  an  essay  is 
sketched,  buiit,  like  the  preceding,  on  statistical 
facts,  In  which  Mr.jEFFERsoN’s  opinions,  in  his  Notes 
on  Virginia,  regarding  commerce  and  the  navy,  the 
fisheries  and  domestic  manufactures,  as  entertained 
in  1785,  just  after  we  had  emerged  from  a state  of 
war  and  before  'any  regular  government  was  estab- 
lished, will  be  contrasted  with  his  later  opinions 
about  these  things — especially  in  reference  to  the 
fisheries,  in  his  masterly  report  on  that  subject,  in 
1791,  and  his  more  recent  conviction  that  the  time 
had  arrived  when  “ the  manufacturer  must  be  placed 
by  the  side  of  the  agriculturist ,”  “ unless  -we  ivoidd  be 
clothed  in  skins»  and  live,  like  wild  beasts,  in  dsns  and 
caverns**— these  are  his  own  words. 

NOTE  a. 

The  general  fact  of  the  force  of  the  population 
of  the  United  States,  as  represented  in  the  vote  on 
the  tariff  bill,  as  above  referred  to,  was  conclusively 
shewn  in  the  Register  of  the  1st  of  February  last. 
A good  deal  of  inquiry,  and  considerable  commu- 
nication and  correspondence  with  many  intelligent 
persons,  have  somewhat,  though  not  materially,  af- 
fected our  view  of  the  probable  vote  on  a protective 
tariff  in  the  present  congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  we  venture  to  say  that  there  will  be  a ma- 
jority  of  about  fifty  in  the  next  house  of  repre- 
sentatives favorable  to  an  interference  by  the  go- 
vernment for  the  encouragement  of  domestic  manu- 
factures, on  the  same  principles  that  the  fisheries  and 
domestic  tonnage  are  encouraged , though  not  to 

SUCH  AN  EXTENT,  FOR  THAT  IS  NOT  DESIRED.  Ho\V 

far  we  have  succeeded  in  the  special  locations,  t'he 
result  will  shew — but  are  entirely  satisfied  that  such 
majority  will  not  be  less  than  48,  though  it  may. 
amount  to  56;  but  we  have  endeavored  to  keep 
within  bounds.  The  vote  for  may  be  two  or  three 
short  of  our  estimate  in  the  east,  but  that  against 
may  be  as  much  more  in  the  south— the  interest  of 
the  grain  growers  is  every  where  the  same;  and 
that  that  interest  is  devoted  to  the  encouragement 
of  domestic  manufactures,  is  toe  notorious  to  admit 
of  a dqubt — or,  the  people  of  all  the  grain-growing 
states  are  nfis-rep  resented  in  congress, 
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Population  and  representation — for  and  against  a protective  tariff. 


STATES. 

Free  persons 
1820. 

Repres’ntat’n 
18th  congress 

A protective  tariff. 

Representing  free  persons. 

For. 

Against. 

For. 

Against. 

Maine 

298,335 

7 

3 

4 

127,858 

170,477 

New  Hampshire 

244,161 

6 

2 

4 

81,387 

162,774 

Massachusetts 

523,287 

13 

9 

4 

362,276 

161,011.  J 

Rhode  Island 

83,011 

2 

2 

83,011  j 

| 

Connecticut 

275,187 

6 

6 

275,187 

• 

Vermont 

235,764 

5 

4 

1 

188,611 

47,153  | 

New  York 

1,362,729 

34 

32 

2 

1,282,548 

80,181  j 

New  Jersey 

270,018 

6 

6 

270,018 

j 

Pennsylvania 

1,049,187 

26 

26 

1,049,187 

| 

Delaware 

68,240 

1 

1 

68,240 

Maryland* 

299,952 

9 

4 

5 

133,312 

166,640  | 

Virginia 

640,213 

22 

2 

20 

58,201 

582,012  i 

North  Carolina 

433,812 

13 

1 

12 

33,370 

400,442  !! 

South  Carolina 

250  959 

9 

9 

250,959  | 

Georgia 

191,323 

7 

7 

191,333 

Kentucky 

437,585 

12 

12 

437,585 

J: 

Tennessee 

342,706 

9 

4 

5 

152,314 

190,392  j 

Ohio 

581,434 

14 

14 

581,434 

J 

Louisiana 

83,343 

3 

8 

83,343  j 

Indiana 

146,988 

3 

3 

146,988 

I 

Illinois 

54,294 

1 

1 

54,294 

I 

Mississippi 

42,634 

1 

1 

42,634  j 

Alabama  f about J 

108,000 

3 

3 

108,000  | 

Missouri 

54,020 

1 

1 

54,020 

f 

— — — 

8,077,192 

213 

133 

80 

5,440,841 

2,636,351  j 

VALUATION  OF  LANDS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  1815. 

Note.  The  divisions  of  value  are  made  according  to  the  state  of  the  vote  as  anticipated  in  the  pre» 
ceding  table. 


_ -*■ 

Whole  valuation. 

1 

Apportioned  according  to  the  sup-; 

STATES. 

posed  vote  on  the  tariff.  f 

For. 

Against.  jj 

Maine 

Massachusetts  5 

. 

. 

$ 143,765,560 

$86,259,336 

$57,506,224 

New  Hampshire 

o ® 

O 0 

38,745,974 

12,915,325 

25,830,609 

Rhode  Island 

• « 

20,907  766 

20.907,766 

Connecticut 

O 

88,534,971 

88,534,971 

! 

Vermont 

O a 

32,461,120 

25,968,896 

6,492,224  j 

New  York 

o 6 

„ o 

269,370,900 

253,52 5,553 

15,845,347  j 

New  Jersey 

. 0 

• 

95,899,333 

95  899,333 

Pennsylvania 

0 

o a 

346,633,889 

346,633,889 

Delaware 

. • 

13,449,370 

13,449,370 

I 

Maryland 

. 

* « 

106,496,638 

47,331,839 

59,164,799  \ 

Virginia 

O O 

165,608,199 

15,055,291 

150,552.908  jj 

North  Carolina 

. O 

51,517,031 

3,962,849 

47,554,182 

South  Carolina 

74,325,262 

74,325,262  1 

Georgia 

. • . 

• ® 

31,487,658 

31,487,658  j 

Kentucky 

o 

- 

66,878,587 

66,878,587 

} 

Tennessee 

o . 

o a 

24,243,750 

10,775,000 

13,468,750  { 

1 

Ohio 

■ 

61,347,215 

61,347,215 

1,631,673,223 

1,149,667,563 

482,005,660  | 

1 r ' ~ " """  r'  " " ' r r ‘ 

The  value  of  the  lands  and  improvements  in  the  rest  of  the  states  was  not  ascertained  in  1815,  but 


the  states  are  presumed  to  stand  thus — 

For.  Against. 

Indiana  Louisiana 

Illinois  Mississippi 

Missouri  Alabama 


*This  state  seems  to  stand,  as  it  were,  between  the  two  interests — of  the  9 members  there  are  two  posi- 
tive friends  and  three  positive  opponents  of  a broad  protective  tariff — the  remaining  4 are  well  dispos- 
ed to  grant  some  encouragement  to  manufacturing  industry. 
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The  first  class  has  5 members  in  the  house  of  re 
presentatives  and  the  other  7 — but,  on  account  of 
the  number  of  slaves  in  the  latter,  the  force  of  re- 
presentative power  does  not  furnish  us  with  any 
criterion  whereby  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  real 
property  respectively  belonging  to  them.  For  in- 
stance, Pennsylvania  which  now  has  only  26  repre- 
sentatives, was  valued  in  1815,  at  346  millions,  and 
Virginia,  which  has  22  representatives,  was  valued 
only  at  165  millions.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  say, 
that  the  value  of  the  states,  as  designated  above, 
is  about  the  same. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  assessors  acted  under  a 
general  law  of  congress,  it  is  very  possible  that  they 
adopted  different  principles  in  the  valuation  of  pro 
perty — but  the  tax  on  slaves  was  specific,  on  their 
enumeration  at  so  much  each.  However,  this  may 
not  at  all  affect  the  common  results,  for  it  made  no 
manner  of  difference  to  the  people  of  any  of  the 
states  whether  their  lands  were  valued  at  a high 
rate  or  a low  one,  the  amount  of  each  state’s  quota 
having  been  determined  by  its  representation  in 
congress— not  the  value  of  its  free-hold. 

We  are  very  certain  that  neither  of  these  tables 
are  to  be  relied  on,  as  expressive  of  absolute  facts 
— but  they  furnish  the  best  evidence  that  it  is  in 
the  nature  of  things  to  give.  We  suspect  mistakes, 
perhaps  typographical  errors  in  some  of  the  accounts 
— Tennessee  for  instance;  but  such  errors  cannot 
be  sufficient  to  affect  the  general  conclusion  pre- 
sented 

NOTE  B, 

The  bill  to  lay  a duty  of  eighteen  dollars  per 
ton,  on  French  vessels,  was  introduced  by  that  wor- 
thy man,  col.  Newton,  of  Virginia,  (who  is  called 
the  “father  of  the  house”  of  representatives,  being 
the  oldest  member  of  it),  on  the  13th  of  May,  1820. 
Col.  Newton  said — “the  policy  of  the  United  States 
had  been  just  and  liberal:  we  had  offered  every 
thing  that  could  be  offered,  on  terms  of  reciprocity , 
to  induce  France  to  abandon  her  policy,  so  injuri- 
ous to  our  commercial  and  navigating  interest.” 
“It  was  his  duty  to  advocate  a policy  abhorrent  to 
his  mind— that  of  restrictions  on  commerce” — “but 
France  had  refused  to  reciprocate  our  liberality,”  &c. 
and  this  prohibitory  law,  (which  taxed  French  ves- 
sels out  of  our  ports,  because  so  the  French  govern- 
ment had  acted  in  respect  to  ours),  was,  without 
debate,  reported  by  the  committee  of  the  whole, 
ordered  to  be  read  the  third  time,  and  so  read  and 
passed,  in  about  one  hour’s  time,  and  in  one  day, 
without  opposition— so  evident  was  it  that  reciproci- 
ty was  justice;- — but  why  in  respect  to  the  ships 
themselves,  any  more  than  their  cargoes , was  not 
stated!  It  is  certain  that,  whether  the  French 
excluded  our  ships  or  not,  the  price  of  cotton  or  the 
profits  of  the  planter  would  not  have  been  varied 
by  it.  It  had  effect  only  on  the  shipping  interest. 
See  Register,  vol.  XVIII,  page  232. 

A few  persons  petitioned  congress  early  in  1822 
for  a repeal  of  the  laws  which  excluded  British 
vessels  from  the  ports  of  the  U.  S if  from  their  W. 
ipdia  colonies,  because  our  vessels  were  denied  an 
entry  into  those  colonies.  These  petitions  were 
referred  to  a committee  of  the  senate  of  which 
Mr.  King , of  New  York,  was  chairman,  who  report 
ed  on  the  10th  of  March,  and  stated  the  reasons 
why  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  ought  not  to  be 
granted.  The  report  was,  afterwards,  almost  una- 
nimously adopted,  as  was  the  case  with  a similar 
report  made  to  the  house  of  representatives,  by  col. 
Newton,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  commerce. 

See  Register,  vol  XXII,  page  57].  Mr.  King’s 

report  said  “the  United  States  have,  in  their  own 


defence,  been  obliged  to  resort  to  the  exercise”  o* 
their  powers,  “for.  the  purpose  of  protecting  and  che- 
rishing the  industry  and  navigation  of  the  states;” 
not  for  the  sake  of  our  farmers,  because  he  informs 
us  in  another  pan  of  the  report,  that  their  products, 
being  indirectly  conveyed  to  the  British  colonies, 
the  value  of  our  exports  exceeded  that  of  our  imports 
The  report  is  well  worth  reading — Mr.  King  alludes 
to  the  opposition  that  had  existed  to  the:  discrimina- 
tory duties  on  tonnage  and  the  establishment  of  a 
navy — doctrines  now  exploded;  and  he  said  that 
“ the  public  honor  justified  the  countervailing 
measures  adopted  on  the  subject .” 

foreign  news. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  A most  splendid  din- 
ner was  given  to  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  ambas- 
sadors at  London  on  the  7th  6f  March  present  one 
of  the  “royal  dukes,”  many  other  dukes  and  lords 
and  others  of  great  names,  and  400  persons.  Among 
the  toasts — “the  constitutional  king  of  Spain  and 
the  Spanish  nation”  and  “the  constitutional  king  of 
Portugal  and  the  Portuguese  nation,”  were  drank 
with  “three  times  three,”  and  great  acclamations. 

Wheat  has  advanced  Is,  per  bushel  in  England— 
and  business,  generally,  appears  to  be  lively — on 
speculation.” 

Twenty  five  per  cent,  had  been  paid  at  Lloyd’s , for 
the  insurance  of  French  vessels  from  the  West  Indies . 

A late  London  paper  says — “For  the  last  week, 
and  again  yesterday,  not  less  than  170  tons  of  mus- 
ket gun  barrels,  and  muskets  complete,  with  stocks 
and  bayonets,  have  been  brought  into  the  basin  of 
the  regent’s  canal,  city  road,  and  immense  quanti- 
ties are  hourly  arriving,  and  a daily  succession  is 
coming,  supposed  all  for  foreign  service! 7” 

France.  Having  noticed  in  our  last,  the  mob- 
scene  that  took  place  in  the  chamber  of  deputies, 
in  consequence  of  M.  Manuel’s  speech,  the  follow- 
ing, addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Paris  “Moniteur,” 
becomes  interesting— 

“Sir — The  president  not  having  been  able  to 
read  to  the  chamber  the  letter  which  I had  the 
honor  to  write  to  him,  I beg  that  you  will  be  so 
good  as  to  publish  it  in  your  journal* 

Yours,  &c.  Manuel.” 

Febuary,  26. 

“Mr.  President, — The  state  of  irritation  in  which 
a part  of  this  chamber  is  at  present  placed,  makes? 
rne  fear  that  I may  not  be  ab!e  to  find  in  this  sitting 
a moment  of  silence  to  complete  the  expression  of 
an  opinion  which  I hope  will  no  longer  meet  with 
any  honest  reprovers,  when  it  is  declared  as  I in 
tended  to  utter  it— as  it  ought  to  have  been  presum- 
ed from  what  I had  before  said;  finally,  as  you  your' 
self  could  not,  without  injustice,  blame,  if  you  had- 
permitted  me,  upon  this  as  upon  a former  occasion, 
to  finish  the  whole  phrase. 

“The  minister  pretended  to  discover  a ground 
for  war  in  the  necessity  of  preventing1  in  Spain  the 
occurrence  of  those  catastrophes  which  stained  the 
English  and  French  revolutions  with  blood.  I re- 
plied  that  the  means  which  he  would  adopt,  ap- 
peared to  be  precisely  those  which  were  best  cal- 
culated to  augment,  instead  of  diminishing  the  dan- 
gers which  were  supposed  to  menace  an  august 
personage;  and  in  support  of  my  argument,  I re- 
ferred to  the  events  which  had  led  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  Stuarts,  and  the  death  of  the  unfortunate 
Louis  XVI. 

“I  asked  whether  it  was  forgotten  that  this  mis- 
fortune in  France  had  been  preceded  by  the  armed 
interference  of  the  Prussians  and  Austrians,  and 
recalled  to  recollection,  as  a fact  known.  4q.  rH  the 
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world,  that  it  was  then  that  revolutionary  France, 
feeling  the  necessity  of  defending  herself  by  new 
strength,  (~ nouvelles  force J,  and  energy!  * * * * 
Here  I was  interrupted,  If  this  had  not  happened, 
my  sentence  would  have  been  as  follows:  “Then 

revolutionary  France,  feeling  the  necessity  of  de- 
fending herself  with  new  forces  of  energy,  set  in 
motion  all  the  masses,  roused  the  popular  passions, 
and  thus  occasioned  dreadful  excesses,  and  a deplo- 
rable catastrophe  in  the  midst  of  noble  resistance.” 

“No  person  could  be  more  prepared  than  I was 
beforehand,  to  give  way  to  all  prejudices,  and  even 
to  the  violence  of  a part  of  the  members  of  this 
chamber,  whose  principles  and  efforts  I have  con- 
sidered it  my  duty  strongly  to  oppose,  because  I 
believe  in  my  soul  and  conscience,  that  those  prin- 
ciples and  efforts  compromise  at  once  the  interests 
of  the  throne  and  the  nation.  But  I ought  not  to 
be  deprived,  by  interruptions  and  by  a tumult, 
which  you  even  considered  inexcusable,  of  the 
right  ef  being  heard  before  I am  judged.  I desire 
that  it  may  not  be  permitted  to  impute  to  me,  even 
hypocritically,  the  absurd  design  of  basely  insult- 
ing, without  motive,  without  interest,  the  misfor- 
tunes of  august  victims  whose  destiny  afflicts  all 
generous  hearts.  When  I shall  have  spoken,  I will 
brave  the  judgment  of  passionate  men,  and  I shall 
fearlessly  wait  that  of  just  men. 

“I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Mr.  President,  your  very 
humble  servant,  Manuel.9* 

On  the  first  of  March,  the  commission  to  whom 
the  matter  had  been  referred,  reported  in  favor  of 
the  expulsion  of  M.  Manuel  from  the  chamber  of 
deputies.  Much  agitation  took  place.  The  discus- 
sion of  it  was  laid  over  until  the  3d.  On  leaving 
the  chamber,  M.  Manuel  was  hailed  by  a great 
crowd,  who  cried  out  «'vive  Manuel.”  They  fol- 
lowed him,  and  when  they  came  opposite  the  great 
gate  of  the  Tuilieries,  it  was  closed  by  the  guard. 
No  disturbance  happened. 

An  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  3d  and  4th 
is  wanting;  but  it  appears  those  days  were  spent 
in  the  most  stormy  debates,  and  the  vote  to  expel 
M.  Manuel  was  carried  on  the  3d;  but  on  the  4th, 
he  presented  himself  in  the  chamber,  and  refused 
to  yield  up  his  right  to  be  there,  except  to  force — 
force  was  employed;  military  men  yvere  introduced 
into  the  hall,  and  he  yvas  dragged  out  by  rdolence . It 
appears  that  the  soldiers  performed  this  business 
unwillingly;  for  gen.  Foy,  the  next  day,  alluded 
to  the  transaction,  and  spoke  of  them  in  warm  terms. 
After  this  the  chamber  broke  up  in  great  confusion, 
and  much  agitation  prevailed  among  the  populace 
of  Paris. 

The  meeting  of  the  5th  was  a continual  tumult. 
Some  of  the  members  had  signed  a declaration 
against  the  expulsion  of  Manuel-— its  reading  was 
opposed  by  the  ultras,  and  the  right  of  entering  a 
protest  was  denied.  The  following  may  afford  some 
idea  of  the  mobbish  doings  of  the  day: 

M.  Foy:  I ask  you,  is  there  in.  the  charter  a sin- 
gle word  which  forbids  protests  and  declarations? 
No  one,  consequently,  can  refuse  to  a fraction  of 
this  chamber  the  right  of  making  a declaration. — 
This  declaration  having  reached  the  table  of  the 
president,  the  president,  by  virtue  of  the  12th  ar- 
ticle of  the  regulation,  ought  to  read  it.  I ask  of 
you,  gentlemen,  has  the  former  that  power  to  re- 
fuse the  reading  of  a declaration  which  concerns 
the  rights  of  the  chamber;  a declaration  which  con- 
cerns the  rights  of  the  deputies;  a declaration,  in 
fact,  which  concerns  the  sanctity  of  the  charter? 
Can  the  chamber  propose  to  the  president,  the  in- 
terdiction of  reading  it. 


On  the  right — Yes!  (~ Murmurs  on  the  left . ) 

General  Foy  resumed— Under  the  momentous, 
solemn  and  terrible  circumstances,  (laughter  on  the 
right),  which  surround  us,  ought  you  to  be  allowed 
to  refuse  to  the  minority  the  exercise  of  its  rights? 
Its  rights  which  are  recorded  in  the  charter,  in  the 
hearts  of  Frenchmen,  in  the  hearts  of  that  brave 
national  guard,  which  yesterday  gave  so  noble  an 
example  of  their  respect  for  the  representative 
dignity,  f Violent  murmurs  on  the  right.  J No!  the 
charter  is  not  lost,  when  my  country  contains  such 
citizens. 

I demand  that  the  declaration  be  read. 

The  president— I am  going  to  put  the  reading 
of  the  declaration  to  the  vote.  C Murmurs  on  the 
left.  J 

M,  Demarcay  to  the  president.— Take  care,  sir, 
the  day  of  justice  will  come.  ( Explosion  on  the  right . 
Order , order.  ) 

The  president,  (with  dignity).— Sir,  I shall  never 
be  intimidated  in  the  exercise  of  my  functions. 

M.  Dupont  de  PEure. — You  have  gend’armes  at 
hand  to  seize  upon  us!  Violent  murmurs  on  the 
right  side.J 

The  president  put  the  reading  of  the  declaration 
to  the  vote.  The  left  and  the  right  and  centre  rose; 
tumult  was  at  its  height  on  the  left  side;  all  the  mem - 
bers  of  which  quilted  their  places  protesting , and  left 
the  hall. 

M.  Dupont  de  l’Eure  saluted  the  members  of  the 
right  side,  on  passing  in  front  of  them. 

M.  M.  Sabastiani  and  Mechin  were  the  only  mem- 
bers of  the  left  side  who  did  not  withdraw;  those 
of  the  centre  continued  in  their  places. 

After  this,  the  vote  to  grant  100  millions  [for  war 
purposes],  was  carried. 

Violent  scenes  took  place  at  many  of  the  coffee 
houses  on  the  5th— and  there  were  great  assem- 
blages in  the  streets,  but  the  gendarmerie  were  on 
the  alert,  and  the  assemblies  dispersed  without  re- 
sistance. 

What  is  to  be  the  result  of  these  things?  They  re- 
mind us  of  the  days  of  the  national  convention. 

A letter  from  Paris  dated  March  5,  intimates  that 
hostilities  would  immediately  commence  with  Spain 
—and  then  speaks  of  a probable  change  in  the  mi- 
nistry of  that  country  that  may  delay  the  war;  but 
our  accounts  from  Spain  are  full  of  busy  prepara- 
tion for  war. 

London  papers  of  the  8th  of  March,  furnish  in- 
telligence from  Paris  of  the  5th.  The  prepara- 
tions for  war  were  active,  both  in  France  and  Spain 
—yet  it  is  said  that  the  peace  party  in  the  former 
were  gaining  strength. 

A holy  nun,  (la  Seur  Marguerite),  who  was  two 

years  in  the  convent  at  C 1,  near  Paris,  edify- 

ing  and  edified,  has  been  just  discovered  to  be  a 
man. 

(£j  Since  the  preceding  was  prepared,  a late  ar- 
rival brings  Paris  accounts  to  the  11th  of  March. 
We  have  not  room  now  to  detail  the  scenes  in  the 
chamber  of  deputies,  on  the  expulsion  of  M, 
Manuel.  On  the  23d  of  March  he  appeared  in  the 
chamber,  and  contested  the  decision  of  the  com- 
mittee for  his  expulsion.  He  ascended  the  tribune 
and  spoke  freely — the  cry  of  bravo , was  heard  from 
the  left,  and  tear  him  from  the  tribune,  from  the  right, 
Hyde  de  Neuville  took  a prominent  and  a royal 
part.  The  vote  to  expel  him  was  carried  by  the 
mob  of  legislators.  The  chamber  met  on  the  4tli 
in  great  agitation.  Manuel,  at  the  head  of  his  friends, 
entered,  and  took  his  usual  seat.  Much  confusion 
ensued — the  president  directed  M.  Manuel  to  re- 
tire, then  invited  him  to  do  so;  he  said  that  he  would 
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yield  only  to  violence.  The  sitting  was  suspended 
for  an  hour— the  members  on  the  right  withdrew, 
those  on  the  left  kept  their  places — to  the  amount 
of  about  30.  During  the  suspension  of  the  sitting, 
several  small  parties  of  troops  were  brought  into  the 
anti-chamber:  something  like  order  being  resumed, 
the  principal  Huissier,  at  the  head  of  his  corps, 
read  his  order  to  take  out  M.  Manuel  by  force,  if 
, be  would  not  retire  voluntarily.  M.  Manuel  said 
“execute  your  orders.”  A party  of  the  national 
guards  entered.  A cry  on  the  left  was  heard,  “ re- 
fuse, brave  national  guards/**  They  hesitated,  but 
plead  their  orders — then  befused  to  obey  them. 
[ Bravos  and  murmurs'].  A strong  detachment  of  the 
gendarmerie  were  introduced — much  uproar  took 
place;  the  colonel  plead  with  Manuel  and  he  re- 
sisted; he  then  ordered  the  men  to  lay  hold  of 
him—they  did  so,  and  he  was  dragged  out,  followed 
by  all  his  friends.  The  city  was  as  as  much  affect- 
ed as  the  chamber — “vive  Manuel”--“vive  liberty,” 
was  heard  in  the  streets.  The  London  Times  ob- 
serves—“Such  is  the  present  state  of  affairs;  and 
that  it  is  pregnant  with  a futurity  of  great  moment 
there  is  every  reason  to  apprehend.” 

The  French  generals  were  just  leaving  Paris  for 
the  army.  The  whole  plan  for  the  conquest  of 
Spain  and  the  establishment  of  a regency,  appears 
to  be  organized— -the  French  are  to  march  direct 
to  Madrid,  if  the  Spaniards  cannot,  or  will  not,  pre- 
vent  them.  Portugal  has  resolved  to  make  a com- 
mon cause  with  Spain. 

At  the  latest  dates,  the  seats  of  M.  Manuel’s 
friencls  remained  unoccupied.  The  sergeant  of  the 
national  guards  who  refused  to  arrest  him,  was  to  be 
tried. 

Spain.  The  armies  are  arranged.  Mina  com- 
mands in  the  right,  Abisbal  in  the  centre,  and  Bal- 
lasteros  in  the  left. 

A president  and  vice  president,  for  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  cortes,  were  chosen  with  great  unanimity 
—and  the  kingdom  was  tranquil.  Many  of  the  fac- 
tious had  laid  down  their  arms,  or  joined  the  con- 
stitutionalists— 79  of  them  came  in  in  one  body  at 
Espluga.  The  king  was  ill  of  the  gout,  confined 
to  his  bed— the  queen  has  had  several  attacks  of 
convulsions.  Abisbal  was  very  active  in  the  pur- 
suit of  those  of  “the  faith”  who  yet  resisted— and 
had  killed  more  than  a thousand  of  them. 

Portugal.  Letters  lately  received  from  Lisbon 
say— “The  cortes,  after  an  able  discussion  of  two 
days,  have  declared,  by  almost  an  unanimous  vote, 
that  the  invasion  of  Spain,  by  any  power,  with  the 


upwards.  There 'is  a proposition  now  under  dis- 
cussion, which  will  probably  be  carried,  to  raise  20 
or  25  additional  battalions  of  light  troops,  and  to 
organize  200,000  national  guards.” 

The  Greeks.  The  Austrian  Observer,  a paper 
formerly  hostile  to  the  Greeks,  and  extremely  anxi- 
ous to  exhibit  them  in  the  light  of  barbarians,  now 
admits  their  humanity,  and  the  consistency  which 
their  government  has  acquired.  The  Turkish  ge- 
neral had  agreed  to  an  armistice,  which  was  expect- 
ed to  lead  to  the  immediate  recognition  of  Greece 
as  an  independent  state. 


French  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

TALLEYRAND’S  SPEECH. 

The  following  is  the  speech  of  prince  de  Talley- 
rand, delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  chamber  of 
peers  taking  into  consideration  the  project  of  the 
address  to  be  presented  in  answer  to  the  Line’s 
speech:  ° 

“My  lords— Sixteen  years  have  elapsed  this  day 
since,  invited  by  him  who  then  ruled  the  world,  to 
state  my  opinion  relative  to  the  contest  about  to  be 
engaged  in  with  the  people  of  Spain,  I had  the 
misfortune  to  excite  his  displeasure  by  unfolding 
futurity  to  his  view;  by  disclosing  to  him  all  the 
dangers  which  would  spring  up  on  all  sides  during 
an  attack  not  less  unjust  than  rash  and  presump- 
tuous. Disgrace  was  the  reward  of  my  sincerity. 

! The  regulations  of  destiny  are  extraordinary;  after 
so  many  years  I am  again  called  upon  to  renew  the 
same  efforts,  to  urge  the  same  counsels  to  our  legi- 
timate sovereign. 

“The  speech  from  the  throne  has  caused  the  last 
hopes  of  all  the  friends  of  peace  nearly  to  vanish. 
It  threatens  Spain;  and  my  duty  obliges  me  to  say 
that  it  seems  to  me  alarming  to  France.  At  all 
events,  war  has  not  yet  broken  forth.  Peers  of 
France!  one  moment  remains,  one  moment  is  left  to 
you,  to  save  your  king,  to  save  your  country  from 
the  risk  of  so  dangerous  an  enterprise;  hasten  then 
to  make  use  of  it— to  fulfil  the  most  sacred  of  duties 
to  undeceive  the  king,  abused  as  he  is  with  respect 
to  the  wishes  of  France,  the  wants  of  his  people, 
his  own  peculiar  interest,  and  not  less  so  with  re- 
gard to  the  state  of  Spain,  which  is  now  represent- 
ed to  him  as  enfeebled  by  intestine  dissensions. 

“The  wish  of  France— it  is  almost  superfluous  to 
say  it— the  wish  of  all  France  is  for  peace.  Sated 
with  the  glory  of  arms,  she  flattered  herself,  that, 

under  the  government  of  her  king,  she  should  be 

intention  of  interfering  in  the  internal  political  con-  enabled  to  recruit,  during  ths  leisure  of  peace,  the 


cerns  of  that  nation,  would  be  considered  as  an  at 
tack  on  Portugal,  and  that  measures  would  be  taken 
accordingly. 

“There  has  been  no  demonstration,  by  the  French 
army,  of  actual  invasion,  and  doubts  are  now  enter- 
tained, whether  the  general  unpopularity  in  France, 
of  such  an  invasion,  and  the  apparent  determination 
of  Spain  and  Fortugal,  to  make  an  obstinate  resis- 
tance, will  not  induce  the  French  government  to 
pause. 

“In  the  discussion,  in  the  cortes,  several  of  the 
members  quoted  the  sentiments  expressed  by  our 
president  in  his  message  to  congress,  relative  to 
the  impropriety  of  any  nation’s  undertaking  to  re- 
gulate the  internal  affairs  of  another  nation.” 

•‘There  have  been  several  interesting  debates  in 
the  cortfes  here  in  Lisbon, on  this  most  extraordinary 
invasion  of  Spain.  They  have  taken  preparatory 
steps  for  assisting  in  the  general  defence  of  the 
Peninsula.  The  army  13  now  recruiting,  so  as  to  be 
placed  on  the  looting  of  1814,  viz:  40,000  men  and, 


strength  wasted  in  a war  of  thirty  years.  All  the 
parties  of  this  vast  empire,  composed  as  .they  are 
of  many  various  interests,  are  unanimous  on  this 
question;  Lille  thinks  as  Strasburg,  Lyons  as  Bor- 
deaux, Marseilles  as  Grenoble.  The  most  furious 
party  spirit  cannot  deny  this  truth. 

“And  how  could  it  be  otherwise?  Has  not  the 
merchant  of  Bordeaux  and  of  Marseilles,  in  this 
case,  the  same  interest  as  the  manufacturer  of 
Lyons  and  of  Rouen?  Is  not  the  one  threatened 
wiyi  having  all  the  treasures  which  he  intrusts  to 
the  sea,  snatched  from  him?  Does  not  the  other  see 
the  moment  approaching  when  his  manufactories 
must  close,  which  have  hitherto  formed  the  source 
of  his  glory  and  of  the  prosperity  of  his  country? 
Shall  I speak  of  that  part  of  the  population  which 
derives  its  support  from  daily  labor? 

“Each  individual  belonging  to  this  class  already 
knows, ?by  the  reduction  of  a part  of  his  labor,  that 
in  future  he  will  receive  only  a portion  of  these 
earnings  which  are  necessary  for  the  support  of 
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his  family,  and  that  he  may,  from  day  to  day,  be  i 
deprived  of  the  last  resource.  Can  you  suppose, 
my  lords,  that  agriculture  will  be  more  fortunate 
— that  it  will  escape  the  dangers  which  threaten 
commerce  and  industry?  In  our  perfected  system 
of  society,  all  classes  are  united  in  one  chain  of 
general  welfare.  The  embarrassments  of  the  mer- 
cantile will  be  felt  by  the  class  of  cultivators,  and 
our  agriculture  too  will  find  a loss  in  the  members 
who  will  go  to  destruction  in  the  desolate  plains  of 
the  peninsula. 

“O  that  the  powerful  of  the  earth  could  count  up 
the  suffrages  of  this  dreadful  moment!  On  our  side 
is  an  united  people;  on  the  other — what  shall  I say? 
— are  some  individual  interests,  who  struggle  to 
make  a restoration,  concurred  in  by  all  for  the 
general  benefit  of  society,  subservient  to  their  own 
private  advantage.  Those  seif  same  chivalrous 
sentiments  which,  in  1789,  attracted  the  hearts  of 
the  generous,  and  seduced  the  imagination  of  the 
enthusiastic,  yet  could  not  preserve  the  legitimate 
monarchy;  many  again  destroy  it  in  1823,  notwith- 
standing France  wants  to  preserve  its  legitimate 
monarchy.  My  lords,  the  question  of  war  is  not,  as 
some  have  been  pleased  to  say,  a question  of  dy- 
nasty; it  is  a question  of  party  alone  The  interests 

of  royalty  are  not  at  stake;  no,  but  the  interests  of  a 
party,  steady  to  its  old  hatred,  fixed  in  its  old  pre- 
judices, and  which  it  is  less  eager  to  maintain  than 
re-conquer — it  is  a retaliation  which  some  seek  to 
take  on  the  height  of  the  Pyrenees. 

“And  what  are  the  motives  urged  to  induce 
France;  France  so  happy,  so  tranquil,  so  pros- 
perous, to  expose  herself  to  the  risk  of  a war  with 
Spain?  Of  what  has  France  to  complain?  All  is 
reduced  to  this  simple  proposition — the  Spanish 
charter  is  full  of  imperfections. 

«I  agree  in  that  proposition;  it  is  full  of  imper- 
fections. But  when  have  neighboring  nations  re- 
ceived the  authority  of  exacting  from  an  indepen- 
dent people  the  reformation  of  their  political  laws? 
If  this  theory  be  admitted,  what  becomes  of  the  in- 
dependence of  nations?  What  extraordinary  re- 
formers, what  wonderful  Lycurguseswill  not  100,000 
soldiers  form,  especially  when  11)0,000  are  ready  to 
follow  their  track?  Where  is  he  that  would  be  de- 
ceived by  this  political  quixotism?  It  is  thought 
that  the  secret  of  this  new  crusade  will  long  con- 
tinue a mystery  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  all 
countries?  No,  no,  my  lords,  Spain  has  conquered 
freedom  for  herself;  Spain  is  no  longer  overrun  by 
privileged  individuals;  she  affords  a spectacle  in- 
tolerable to  pride;  it  cannot  be  tolerated,  and  what 
is  to  be  the  event?  In  Spain,  what  was  ineffectually 
attempted  in  Fiance,  is  to  be  attempted,  viz:— a 
counter  revolution. 

“I  am  well  aware  that  the  invisible  movers  in  this 
grand  conspiracy  against  the  liberties  of  the  peo- 
ple, are  so  stupid  as  to  aspire  to  any  success  by  the 
sole  efforts  of  their  partizans;  what  then  in  reality 
is  the  support  on  which  they  rest  their  hopes?  They 
do  not  know  it;  they  would  shudder  if  they  were 
required  to  state  it  truly.  My  lords,  that  support, 
■without  which  they  are  nothing,  is  the  support  of 
foreigners.  It  is  not  yet  said  that  the  hypothesis 
is  a chimera;  this  parricidal  wish  has  been  avowed 
in  the  papers  of  the  day,  those  cheerless  echoes  of 
the  passions  which  agitate  the  surface  of  our  native 
land. 

“But  what  is  the  pay  of  the  foreigner,  on  whom 
they  will  be  compelled  to  place  their  last  reliance? 
What  is  he  to  receive  for  his  co-operation  in  these 
monstrous  transactions?  Who  will  pay  her  armies, 
who  will  provision  them?  Assuredly  it  cannot  be 


unfortunate  Spain— she  has  no  treasure,  she  has 
scarcely  enough  to  supply  her  own  subsistence— she 
is  rich  in  courage  alone. 

“Prudence  forbids  my  entering  into  more  ample 
developments  of  the  dangers  of  war  with  Spain; 
our  intelligence  and  reflection  will  supply  the  de- 
ficiency. But  I have  said  enough  to  shew  that  it 
was  my  duty  to  appear  in  this  tribune.  It  belonged 
to  me,'  who  am  old — who  respect  France — who  am 
devoted  to  the  king  and  his  family — to  me,  who  have 
taken  so  prominent  a part  in  the  events  of  the  dou- 
ble restoration — who,  by  my  efforts,  and,  I venture 
to  say  it,  by  my  successes,  have  placed  all  my  glory 
and  my  responsibility  in  the  renewal  of  the  union 
between  France  and  the  house  of  Bourbon;  to  pre- 
vent, as  far  as  in  me  lay,  the  work  of  wisdom  and 
justice  from  being  Compromised  by  rash  and  foolish 
passions. 

“The  king'  »s  deceived  my  lords;  it  is  our  duty  to 
undeceive  him. 

“He  is  told  that  his  people  wish  for  war;  his  peo- 
ple desire  peace. 

“He  is  told  that  the  honor  of  his  crown  is  com- 
promised by  his  not  revenging  the  insults  offered 
to  Ferdinand.  His  ancestor,  Louis  XIV.  did  not  re- 
venge insults  far  more  flagrant;  and  yet,  in  a ques- 
tion of  dignity,  Louis  XIV.  is  a model  not  to  be  de- 
spised. The  happiness  of  France  is  the  glory  of 
Louis  XVIII.  and  he  is  worthy  of  en  joying  it. 

“He  is  told  that  Spain,  a prey  to  anarchy,  is  dan- 
gerous to  France.  Let  facts  answer  for  themselves  „ 
Is  it  true  that  anarchical  doctrines  have  made  an 
alarming  progress  in  France?  On  the  contrary, 
has  not  power  made  rapid  conquests  among  us, 
since  the  revolution  of  Spain? 

“Let  us  not  be  afraid,  my  lords,  to  present  the 
truth  to  our  king;  he  never  rejects  it,  and  it  is  in 
this  confidence  that  I support  the  amendment  which 
has  just  been  proposed  to  you  by  the  baron  de  Ba- 
rante.  May  the  majority  of  this  chamber  be  in- 
duced by  their  fidelity  to  the  king  and  the  cham- 
ber, to  sanction  it  by  their  votes! 

“My  lords,  I will  say  only  one  word  more,  and  it 
is  to  ask  you  whether  no  one  has  any  doubt  with 
respect  to  the  secret  wishes  of  Ferdinand  VII.  I 
permit  myself  a personal  opinion  on  this  point.  I 
ground  it  on  past  events  but  too  well  known  to  me. 
Assuredly  the  king  of  Spain  was  never  more  com- 
pletely deprived  of  all  liberty,  than  during  the  seven 
years  of  his  captivity  at  Valencia;  and  I appeal  to 
some  of  my  noble  colleagues,  to  recal  to  their  re- 
collections that,  at  that  painful  period,  neither  their 
honorable  names,  nor  their  touching  devotedness, 
could  inspire  that  monarch  with  sufficient  confi- 
dence to  remove  from  his  mind  the  impression,  that 
the  attempt  which  they  were  willing  to  make  for 
his  deliverance  was  nothing  but  an  act  of  temerity 
of  which  he  would  be  the  victim;  and  my  personal 
relations  with  king  Ferdinand  have  authorized  me 
to  believe,  that  these  refusals  arose  from  a noble 
confidence  in  the  fidelity  of  his  subjects,  to  whose 
courage  and  attachment  he  wished  to  owe  his  libera- 
tion. His  last  observation,  notwithstanding  the  dif- 
ference of  the  times,  affords  you  many  opportunities 
for  comparison.** 


Fort  La  Fayette. 

The  following  account  of  an  act  of  gratitude,  will, 
no  doubt,  interest  many  of  our  readers.  If  is  taken 
from  the  N.  Y.  “Statesman, *’  of  April  8. 
“Pursuant  to  orders  received  from  major  gene° 
I ral  Brown,  stating  that,  in  commemoration  of  the 
j highly  distinguished  services  of  major  general  La 
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Fayette,  in  the  war  of  American  independence,  the 
president  of  the  United  States  had  been  pleased  to 
direct,  that  the  new  fortress*  of  the  first  class,  re- 
cently finished  at  the  Narrows  below  New  York, 
should  be  called  and  known  by  the  name  of  Fort 
La  Fayette:  and  that,  in  hoisting  the  national  dag, 
and  in  compliment  to  the  same,  a national  salute  be 
fired:  this  interesting  ceremony  took  place  yester- 
day at  one  o’clock,  in  the  presence  of  about  one 
hundred  gentlemen  from  this  city  and  Long  Island, 
who  had  been  politely  invited  to  attend  by  captain 
Churchill,  the  commanding  officer. 

“The  party  from  N.  York  embarked  on  board  the 
Revenue  Cutter,  captain  Cahoone,  at  11  o’clock,  and 
arrived  in  season  to  take  a full  view  of  the  fort,  be- 
fore the  hour  appointed  for  the  ceremony.  The 
position  of  the  sea-girt  and  noble  fortress,  which 
is  said  to  be,  in  all  respects,  the  first  in  the  United 
States,  is  within  about  one  hundred  yards  of  the 
Tong  Island  shore,  and  nearly  opposite  Rich- 
mond  on  Staten  Island,  from  which  it  is  distant  about 
three  quarters  of  a mile.  It  was  planned  by  gene- 
ral Swift,  late  of  the  engineer  department,  com- 
menced some  years  since,  and  just  completed,  at 
an  expense  of  480,000  dollars. 

“The  base  of  the  fort  is  an  artificial  island,  com- 
posed entirely  of  stone,  planted  firmly  upon  a reef, 
where  the  water  is  about  three  fathoms  in  depth. 
On  this  foundation,  which  will  for  ages  withstand 
the  violence  of  the  winds  and  waves,  a bulwark  of 
granite  is  erected  about  two  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  square,  and  thirty  feet  high  from  the  water.— 
Three  faces  of  the  fortress  command  the  channel  at 
different  points,  and  apparently  render  it  impassa- 
ble to  ships  from  the  ocean.  There  are  three  tiers  of 
embrasures,  calculated  for  one  hundred  guns,  and 
about  five  hundred  men.  The  guns  in  the  lower 
tier  are  already  mounted,  consisting  of  thirty-two’s. 
Within  the  massive  walls  are  commodious  quarters, 
a magazine,  and  other  appurtenances,  wbieh  are 
bomb  proof,  as  also  two  furnaces  for  heating  shot, 
and  four  large  cisterns  for  furnishing  supplies  of 
fresh  water  The  parapet  has  a temporary  covering 
of  wood,  which  shields  it  from  the  influence  of  the 
weather.  To  each  of  the  embrasures  there  is  a flue 
for  conducting  off  the  smoke  of  the  guns.  In  short, 
whether  we  consider  the  plan  or  the  execution  cf 
this  fortress,  it  is  not  surpassed  by  any  work  of  the 
kind  within  our  knowledge.  The  only  channel  na- 
vigable for  large  ships  is  about  half  way  between 
this  formidable  battery  and  Fort  Richmond,  in  con- 
junction with  the  forts  on  the  other  shore,  and  a 
few  additional  works  in  the  vicinity  of  Long  Island, 
already  projected,  will  completely  secure  the  har- 
bor of  New  York  against  the  most  powerful  fleet 
that  ever  sailed  the  ocean.  An  object  of  so  much 
importance  is  certainly  worth  the  expense,  great  as 
it  necessarily  must  be. 

“Between  one  and  two  o’clock,  the  corps  of  Unit- 
ed States’  troops,  under  the  command  of  captain 
Churchill,  paraded  and  went  through  with  a varie- 
ty of  exercises  and  evolutions  in  a handsome  style. 
At  the  close  of  the  parade,  orders  from  the  com- 
manding officer  were  read,  stating  in  substance 
that  the  object  of  the  approaching  ceremony  was 
to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  a man  the  most 
dear  of  any  foreigner  to  this  country,  celebrated 
alike  for  his  talents,  courage,  independent  princi- 
ples, philanthropy  and  modesty;  who,  regardless 
of  danger,  and  sacrificing  the  pleasures  of  youth, 
left  the  land  of  his  nativity  and  came  to  the  relief 
of  our  fathers  at  the  most  gloomy  period  of  the  re- 
volution, fighting  the  battles  of  freedom,  by  the  side 
cf  Washington,  and  bearing  a conspicuous  part  in 


the  achievement  of  our  independence.  The  ad- 
dress concluded  with  a spirited  appeal  to  the  corps, 
expressing  a confidence,  that,  should  a recurrence 
of  war  require  their  services  at  this  post,  the  re-  , 
collection  of  such  a name,  and  the  remembrance  of 
Plattsburg,  (where  most  of  these  troops  had  fought 
during  the  late  war),  would  warrant  the  expecta- 
tion of  a gallant  defence. 

“The  star-spangled  banner  was  then  hoisted,  a 
national  salute  fired  by  a battalion  from  colonel 
Benedict’s  regiment,  under  the  command  of  capt. 
Gantz,  and  around  of  nine  cheers  from  the  specta- 
tors echoed  to  the  name  of  La  Fayette.  At  the 
time  the  ceremony  took  place,  the  wind  was  high 
from  the  south,  and  the  waves  rolling  in  from  the 
sea,  dashed  with  violence  against  the  impregnable 
fortress,  which,  added  to  the  roar  of  artillery,  and 
the  cheers  of  the  party,  presented  an  interesting 
scene. 

“At  two  o’clock  the  company  were  invited  to 
walk  to  the  upper  of  fort,  where  « tahfo 

was  found  neatly  spread,  and  loaded  with  a plenti- 
ful collation.  General  Swift  took  one  end  of  the 
table  and  captain  Churchill  the  other,  calling  their 
respective  forces  to  their  posts.  Wit  and  wine  cir- 
culated freely,  and  every  guest  appeared  to  be 
gratified  with  the  ease,  good  feeling  and  conviviali- 
ty which  reigned  at  the  festive  board.” 

No  regular  toasts  were  drank— but  the  following 
were  among  those  given. 

By  Mr.  Carter — Fort  La  Fayette:  may  it  long 
endure  a monument  of  national  strength  and  of  na- 
tional gratitude. 

By  gen.  Bernard — The  United  States:  regarded 
by  the  friends  of  human  kind  as  the  palladium  and 
fortress  of  liberty. 

By  Mr.  Cooper — The  marquis  de  La  Fayette:  the 
child  of  two  countries,  and  faithful  to  both. 

By  Mr.  Vevplanck — Our  system  of  coast  defence, 
and  the  able  men  by  whom  it  was  planned  and  exe- 
cuted. 

The  following  are  copies  of  the  general  order  and 
address  adverted  to  in  the  introductory  remarks  of 
the  Statesman: — 

ADJUTANT  general’s  OFFICE, 

- Washington,  26zh  March,  1823. 

Orders—- In  commemoration  of  the  highly  distin- 
guished services  of  major  general  La  Fayette  in 
the  war  of  American  independence,  the  president 
of  the  United  States  has  been  pleased  to  direct 
that  the  new  fortress  of  the  first  class  recently  fi- 
nished at  the  Narrows,  below  New  York,  shall  be 
called  and  known  by  the  name  of  “ Fort  La  Fayette  J* 
In  hoisting  the  national  Sag  for  the  first  time,  and 
in  compliment  to  the  name,  the  commanding  officer 
will  cause  a national  salute  to  be  fired.  Communi- 
cated by  order  of  major  general  Brown. 

(Signed)  C.  J.  NOURSE, 

Acting  Adjutant  General 

E.  COMPANY,  FIRST  REGIMENT  ARTILLERY, 

Fort  La  Fayette,  April  7,  1823. 

Soldiers — Next  to  winning  a victory,  the  duty 
which  you  are  now  called  on  to  perform  is  impor- 
tant and  agreeable.  Important,  as  the  raising  of 
the  Sag  over  such  a work  as  this  is  the  consequence 
of  many  victories  won — agreeable,  as  announcing 
the  name  it  bears  is  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance 
of  a man  the  most  dear  of  any  foreigner  to  the  peo- 
ple of  tins  country — a man  celebrated  alike  for  his 
talents,  courage,  independent  principles,  philan- 
thropy and  modesty.  Regardless  of  hazard  and 
trial,  he  sacrificed  the  pleasures  of  youth,  left  the 
land  of  his  nativity,  and  came  to  the  relief  of  our  fa- 
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thers  in  the  gloomiest  days  of  our  revolution.  With 
a heart  devoted  to  their  cause,  he  fought  their  bat- 
ties,  and  by  the  side  of  our  more  than  sainted  Wash- 
ington, he  saw  the  arms  of 'patriots  triumphant  over 
the  enemies  of  freedom,  and  our  independence  es- 
tablished on  the  ruins  of  oppression  and  tyranny. 

Should  the  fate  of  war  require  you  to  defend 
this  fort,  the  recollection  of  such  a name  and  the 
remembrance  of  Plattsburg,  will  be  enough,  with 
American  courage  and  skill,  to  warrant  the  expec- 
tation that  you  will  prove  it  impassible  and  impreg- 
nable, S.  CHURCHILL. 

Captain  1st  Regiment , Act,  Com, 


Statistical  articles. 

Trade  of  New  York.  During  the  year  1822, 
there  arrived  at  this  port,  1154  vessels  from  foreign 
ports,  of  which  1050  were  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  and  104  of  foreign  nations.  There  were 
cleared  fur  foreign  ports,  890  vessels,  of  which 
795  were  of  the  United  States,  and  95  foreign  flags. 
During  the  year,  1343  vessels  were  entered  coast- 
wise, and  2220  cleared  do,  343  registered,  365  en- 
rolled, and  805  licensed  for  the  coasting  trade. 
The  value  of  goods  imported  during  said  year,  and 
the  amount  of  duties  secured  thereon,  is  as  follows: 

AMERICAN  VESSELS. 


1st  quarter 
2d  quarter 
3d  quarter 
4th  quarter 


Value  of 
Imports. 
7,9 06,969 
10,217,632 
8,474,623 
5,122,750 


$31,721,974 


Amount  of 
Duties. 

2,234,298  76 
3,254,815  26 
2,578,784  51 
1,382,111  19 


$9,450,009  72 


FOREIGN  TESSfES. 


1st  quarter 
2d  quarter 
3d  quarter 
4th  quarter 


318.695 

683.695 
(766,196 
421,893 


80,422  67 
157,633  58 
138,912  86 
114,724  09 


$2,190,479  $491,693  20 


Total  $33,912,453  $9,941,702  92 

Thus  it  will  be  seen,  that-  in  one  year  we  have  re- 
ceived in  this  port,  for  duties,  $9,941,702  92,  which 
averages  29  per  cent,  of  value.  This  is  a great 
portion  of  the  trade  of  the  union,  and  proves  the 
advantages  of  our  port,  and  the  facilities  held  out 
to  merchants  and  traders  generally. 

[JVta.  Advocate 

[The  above,  we  presume,  is  the  gross  amount  of 
duties  accruing,  and  not  the  amount  actually  paid 
in.] 


The  aggregate  number  of  vessels  and  tonnage, 
from  Liverpool,  to  every  part  of  the  world,  during 
those  three  years  is  as  follows; 

Vessels.  Tonnage. 

1820  3,287  550,006 

1821  3,337  528,412 

1822  3,687  599,315 

The  number  of  vessels  and  amount  of  tonnage 
to  the  United  States  is  as  follows: 


Statement  of  shipping  to  the  United  States. 


| 1820. 

1821. 

1822. 

Ves- 

sels. 

Ions. 

Ves 

sels 

Tons. 

Ves 

sels. 

Tons, 

Alexandria 

2 

540 

1 

264 

Bath 

1 

352 

1 

255 

2 

531 

Baltimore 

26 

8,041 

20 

7,036 

20 

6,411 

Boston 

50 

11,852 

41 

13,48S 

54 

16,060 

Carolina 

1 

282 

Castine 

1 

326 

Charleston 

54 

16,944 

44 

14,465 

42 

12,985 

Georgetown 

1 

376 

Maryland 

1 

298 

Massachusetts 

1 

179 

Mobile 

1 

217 

I 

178 

8 

1,683 

New  Bedford 

1 

228 

New  Orleans 

49 

13,607 

55 

16,316 

40 

11,134 

Newport 

1 

267 

New  York 

107 

36,076 

104 

36,462 

140 

49,247 

Nobleboro’gh 

1 

157 

1 

322 

Philadelphia 

35 

11,242 

39 

13,287 

47 

15,080 

Portland 

5 

1,343 

3 

866 

4 

1,116 

Portsmouth 

15 

4,087 

6 

1,917 

14 

4,107 

Providence 

1 

206 

1 

260 

2 

579 

Savannah 

54 

17,176 

36 

11,368 

38 

11,762 

Salem 

1 

275 

2 

461. 

Virginia 

35 

11,075 

27 

7,958 

27 

7,530 

Wilm’ton,N.c. 

6 

1,434 

2 

442 

4 

757 

Wiscasset 

2 

475 

1 

308 

1 

308 

446 

138324 

393 

127104 

( 450 

141153 

It  appears  from  the  above,  that  the  increase  of 
the  trade  to  New  York  alone,  appears  to  be  more 
than  four  times  as  much  as  the  whole  increase  to 
the  United  States. 

British  and  American  commerce. — The  reader 
will  find  in  the  following  tables,  upon  the  authority 
of  the  papers  published  by  the  order  of  congress, 
the  actual  state  of  American  commerce  for  the  year 
ending  March,  1822,  which  we  have  compared 
with  the  . actual  state  of  British  exports  to  the  same 
parts  of  the  world.  Albion. 


Trade  of  Liverpool.  Communicated  by  Mr, 
TopliflT,  of  Boston,  to  the  editors  of  the  New  York 
Gazette — 

By  the  Emerald,  I have  received  from  a corres- 
pondent, a particular  printed  statement  of  the 
shipping  from  Liverpool,  to  every  part  of  the 
world,  during  the  years  1820,  1821  and  1822,  and, 
as  it  is  an  interesting  document,  I give  you  that 
part  of  it  relating  to  this  country,  which  shows 
clearly  the  increasing  trade  to  the  United  States, 
and  its  importance.  The  number  of  tons  of  ship, 
ping  from  Liverpool  to  the  United  States,  during 
those  three  years,  exceeds  that  to  any  other  part 
of  the  world,  and  the  next  highest  number  is  that 
of  the  Irish  trade,  viz:  137,099  tons  the  last  year. 
You  will  perceive  that  the  tonnage  to  New  York  is 
nearly  treble  that  to  any  other  part  of  the  United 
States. 


No.  I. — Comparative  table  of  British  and  American 
exports  to  the  principal  ports  and  places  of  fo- 
reign Europe  for  the  year  1821: 


JBr.  Exports. 
For.  & Dom. 

Art  i.  Exports,. 
For.  & Dom. 

Germany 

Z.9, 894,108 

/.479,822 

Russia 

3,668,383 

191,501 

Sweden 

125,585 

48,866 

Denmark 

308.375 

118,375 

Holland 

2.047.612 

831,196 

France 

1,162,756 

1,468,9 26 

Spain 

666,912 

149,222 

Portugal 

1,824,904 

33,253 

Italy 

3,767,621 

247,425 

Turkey  and  the  Levant 

961,746 

148,523 

M alta 

538,432 

See  Italv 

Gibraltar 

1,765,962 

330,692 

Total 

26,722,597 

4,047,797 
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No.  II.— Comparative  table  of  British  and  Ameri- 
can exports  to  the  principal  ports  and  places  of 
the  world,  except  Europe,  for  the  year  1821: 

Jar.  Exports.  Am.  Exports. 

For.  & Dom. 

7.3,272,817 
118,086 
256,464 
309,586 


E.  Indies  and  China 
New  Holland 
Cape  of  Good  Hope 
Other  parts  of  Africa 
British  col.  in  N.  America  1,676,316 
British  West  Indies  4,347,042 
Foreign  do.  1,257,049 

The  Brazils  2,278,468 

Spanish  and  other  col.  ? Q17Qir 
on  the  Am.  continent  5 * 


For.  & Dom. 
7.1,795,332 
16,066 
3,367 
28,505 
452,203 
59,647 
2,526,004 
310,896 

233,490 


Total  14,433,744  5,425,500 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  statement  does  not  in- 
clude the  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  In  the  first  table,  moreover,  the 
trade  of  Great  Britain  is  stated  exclusive  of  the 
trade  with  Ireland. 

In  an  examination  of  the  second  table,  the  reader 
will  doubtless  be  struck  by  the  great  increase  in  the 
foreign  carrying  trade  of  America.  The  supply 
of  Hayti,  Cuba,  and  the  West  Indies,  Dutch,  Swe- 
dish and  Spanish,  has  now  principally  fallen  into 
the  possession  of  the  United  States. 

Brazil.  Translated  for  the  Aurora  from  the 
Diaro  do  Governo,  of  the  30th  January,  1823. 
Register  of  the  national  and  foreign  vessels  that 
entered  in,  and  sailed  from  the  port  of  Rio  de 
Janerio,  during  the  year  1822 


Nations. 

Entered . 

Cleared. 

Germans 

2 

2 

Americans 

101 

80 

Buenos  Ayreans 

6 

5 

Brazilians  and  Portuguese  1234 

1244 

Danish 

3 

2 

French 

56 

56 

Hamburgers 

3 

3 

Dutch  . 

15 

13 

English 

215 

213 

Russians 

8 

7 

Sardinians 

6 

4 

Swedes 

20 

20 

Total 

1668 

1649 

Of  the  1234  Brazilian  and  Portuguese 

vessels 

that  entered,  scarcely  26  came 'from  Lisbon  and  24 
from  Oporto;  and  of  the  1244  which  were  cleared, 
scarcely  31  went  to  Lisbon  and  28  to  Oporto. 

Statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  at  the 
public  treasury  of  this  capital,  during  the  month 
of  October,  1822. 

Rees . Dollars.  Cts 
Receipts  393,279,353  or  491,599  19 

-Expenditures  387,696,249  or  484,620  31 

Balance  remaining  for?  * 1Q4  ~Q7R 

the  month  of  Nov.  5 5>58J>194  or  <5,978  88 


393,279,353  or  491,599  19 
Signed,  Joseph  G^etan  Gomes. 

Rio  de  Janeiro , December  1 9th,  1822. 

Eight  hundred  rees  are  the  tar  value  of  the 
United  States  silver  dollar. 

Poor  rates — England  and  Wales.  There  has 
just  been  printed,  by  order  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, a “supplemental  appendix”  to  the  report 
from  the  select  committee  cn  poor  rate  returns.  It 
occupies  nearly  250  folio  pages,  and  gives  an  ac- 


count of  the  sums  received  in  every  parish  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  for  poor  r^te  contributions  since 
1816  to  1821.  At  the  end  of  the  supplemental  ap- 
pendix there  are  summaries  of  the  amounts  levied 
in  the  different  counties  of  England  and  Wales: 
but  the  sums  total  constitute  what  may  be  of  gene- 
ral interest  to  the  public.  They  follow: — 
Summaries  of  England  and  Wales , in  the  years  end- 
ing the  2 5th  March  in  each  year. 

Total  of  England.  1816,  7.5,494,788  5s ; 1817, 
7.6,650,982  10s.;  1818,  7.7,552,089  5s .;  1819, 
7.7,186,513  19s.;  1820,  7.7,020,365  18-s.;  1821, 
7.6,674,938  2s. 

Total  of  Wales . 1816,  7.230,052  2 s.;  1817, 
7.253,942  19s.;  1818,  7.618,714  17.;  1819, 

7.330,091  7s.;  1820,  7.309,890  17.;  1821,  7.284,311 
13s. 

Grand  total.  1816,  7.5,724,840  7s.;  1817, 

7.6,910,926  9s.;  1818,  7.7,870,804  2s.;  1819, 

7.7,516,705  6s.;  1820,  7 7,330,256  15s,  1821, 

t.6,959,249  ids.  

British  revenue.  Abstract  of  the  net  produce 
of  the  revenue  of  Great  Britain  in  the  years  and 
quarters  ending  5th  January,  1822,  and  5th  Janua- 
ry, 1823,  shewing  the  increase  or  decrease  on 
each  head  thereof. 


Customs 
Excise 
Stamps 
Post  office 
Asse’d  tax’s 
Land  tax 
Miscellan’s 


Years  ended  5th  Jan. 

-A. 

r 1822. 

1823. 

9,135,102 

26,546,415 

6,108,640 

1,318,000 

6,256,811 

1,263,274 

303,463 

9,386,111 

25,747,441 

6,208,552 

1,359,000 

5,798,805 

1,224,551 

398,534 

50,931,705 

50,122,994 

Iner’se. 


251,019 

99,912 

41,000 


95,000 


486,992 


Decrease! 


798,974! 


458,006 

38,723 


1,295, 703f 
486,992! 


Deduct  increase 


Decrease  on  the  year  7.808,711 

The  total  of  the  revenue  of  the  present  year, 
as  stated  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
was  57,076855 

The  total  expenditure  as  follows: 

Total  expense  of  the  funded 
debt  7.30,112,000 

Contingent  charges  2,8 60,000 

Interest  of  exchequer  bills  1,200,000 
Army  7,363,000 

Navy  5, 443,000 

Ordnance  1,380,000 

Miscellaneous  1,494,000 


-49,852,000 


Leaving  an  available  surplus  of 


7.7,224,255 


Spain.  As  the  allied  sovereigns  of  Europe  appear 
to  be  disposed  to  compel  Spam  to  forego  all  advan- 
tages of  her  revolution  and  restore  the  old  monar- 
chy and  hierarchy,  with  all  their  abuses,  it  may  not 
be  uninteresting  to  our  readers  to  know  how  much 
she  has  saved  by  the  revolution  in  one  point  only — - 
the  support  of  her  clergy.  The  information  is  deriv- 
ed mostly  from  the  North  American  Review. 

Before  the  revolution  the  number  of  the  secular 
clergy,  monks,  friars,  See.  in  Spain  was  148,242 
Nuns  and  religious  women  32,000 


Total, 

These  persons  occ.it) 
vents. 


180,242 
'ban  3000  con- 
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The  property  belonging  to  the  clergy  in  land  and 
buildings  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  eight 
hundred  and  twenty -nine  millions  of  dollars!  exclu- 
sive of  tithes  and  various  other  taxes  and  dues. 

Since  the  revolution,  the  cortes  have  reduced  the 
number  of  the  clergy  to  16,552,  with  an  income  of 
§5, 041, 773.  The  inquisition,  and  all  the  monas- 
tries,  but  10  or  12,  have  been  suppressed;  all  gilts 
and  legacies  to  monastries  and  churches  have  been 
made  unlawful;  and  all  Spaniards  have  been  forbid- 
den to  send  money  out  of  Spain  as  fees  to  the  pope. 

The  former  immense  property  of  the  clergy  is  to 
be  sold  and  the  proceeds  appropriated  to  pay  off 
the  national  debt. 

The  new  church  establishment,  compared  with 
the  old,  effects  an  annual  saving  to  the  nation  of 
forty-four  and  a half  millions  of  dollars. 

It  is  those  priests  and  monks,  who  have  been  de 
prived  of  part  of  their  enormous  revenues  and  of  the 
facility  of  imposing  on  the  superstitious  and  igno- 
rant, who  are  the  instigators  of  those  insurrections 
wnicn  have  disturbed  several  provinces  of  Spain. 

France.  France  has,  by  her  revolution,  effected 
an  annual  saving  to  the  nation  of  more  than  thirty 
millions  of  dollars  in  her  church  establishment,  while 
the  clergy  are  far  more  equally  apportioned  to  those 
whom  they  are  to  serve,  and  the  lower  order  of 
ministers  receive  a more  ample  compensation  than 
they  did  under  the  old  establishment.  Before  the 
French  revolution  the  number  of  the  secular  clergy, 
monks,  nuns,  and  inferior  ministers,  was  460,078,  or 
about  one  to  every  52  persons  in  the  kingdom. 
The  revenue  of  the  clergy  was  about  33  millions  of 
dollars  per  annum. 

The  present  number  of  clergymen  in  France  is 
35,643,  and  their  income  <§4,657,000.  They  are 
paid  out  of  the  national  treasury,  the  same  as  the 
army  or  navy.  Tithes  are  abolished,— -357  of  the 
clergy  are  protestants  who  do  not  belong  to  the  state 
church,  but  they  are  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
catholics. — Hamp.  Gazette . 

Paris.  In  the  last  volume  of  the  “Register,” 
page  102,  there  is  a curious  statistical  statement, 
shewing  the  state  of  things  in  the  city  of  Paris — the 
following  are  additional  particulars: — 

Details  of  the  population  of  Paris  during  1821. 

Infants  born  25,156,  of  which  12,860  were  boys 
and  12,296  girls;  20,209  were  born  in  private  houses 
and  4,866  at  the  hospitals;  15,980  born  in  wedlock 
and  9,176  out  of  wedlock.  Thus,  nearly  three- 
eighths  of  the  births  are  natural  children,  and  this 
porpotion  was  never  larger.  Of  the  9,176  natural 
children,  2,113  have  been  acknowledged  and  7,063 
abandoned. 

There  have  been  6,465  marriages,  5,234  of  which 
were  between  bachelors  and  spinsters,  295  between 
bachelors  and  widows,  704  between  widowers  and 
spinsters,  and  231  between  widowers  and  widows. 

The  deaths  have  been  22,917,  and  comparing 
them  with  the  births,  an  increase  of  population  has 
taken  place  of  2,239  persons.  Of  the  deaths  11,401 
males  and  11,516  feamales;  thus  the  proportion  of 
births  as  well  as  deaths  is  in  favour  of  the  males; 
14,155  persons  died  at  their  houses,  8,709  at  hos- 
pitals, 60  in  prisons,  and  269  have  been  exposed  at 
the  Morgue.  Their  have  been  besides,  634  deaths 
among  the  military,  4 of  which  were  females.  The 
number  of  still  born  children  was  1,414,  and  of 
deaths  from  the  small -pox  272. 

There  were  consumed  in  the  city  of  Paris  in  1821, 


81,770  hectolitres,  (about  26  gallons  each),  of  wine, 
47,885  hectolitres  of  brandy,  117,794  of  beer, 
16,996  of  vinegar,  237,755  demi  kilogrammes  or 
pounds  of  grapes;  73,428  bullocks,  7,727  cows, 
70,081  calves,  333,385  sheep,  87,004  pigs,  1,395,318 
kilogrammes  of  cheese.  There  were  sold  in  the 
markets  3,463,942  francs  worth  of  sea  fish,  867.984 
francs  worth  of  oysters,  512,817  francs  worth  of 
fresh  water  fish,  7,726,136  francs  worth  of  poultry 
and  game,  8,173,121  francs  worth  of  butter,  and 
3,752,231  francs  worth  of  eggs.  The  hay  consum- 
ed  amounted  to  8,102,23.3  trusses  of  bunches,  (bot- 
tes),  straw,  to  12,170,035  trusses,  (bottes),  oats  to 
995,942  hectolitres. 

It  requires,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  about 
1,300  sacks  of  flour  per  day  to  supply  the  consump- 
tion of  Paris,  which  makes  in  the  year  547,500 
sacks. 

James  river  improvement.  By  the  very  impor- 
tant law  of  the  last  legislature  of  Virginia,  it  is  de- 
clared that  the  James  River  company  “shall,  with- 
out delay,  proceed  to  borrow,  from  time  to  time,  as 
they  may  deem  it  prudent,  at  an  interest  not  ex- 
ceeding six  per  centum  per  annum,  as  much  of  the 
<§350,000,  which  they  have  been  heretofore  authori- 
zed by  law  to  borrow,  as  has  not  yet  been  borrow- 
ed; and,  if  the  president  and  directors  should  find 
it  necessary  to  the  completion  of  the  three  first  sec- 
tions of  the  work  described,  (in  the  act  of  1821,) 
that  is  to  say,  to  render  the  Great  Kanawha  naviga- 
ble from  the  falls  to  the  Ohio;  to  improve  the  navi- 
gation of  James  River  from  tide  water  to  Pleasant  Is- 
land; and  to  make  the  road  from  the  mouth  of 
Dunlap’s  Creek  to  the  Great  Falls  of  Kanawha,  to- 
gether with  bridges  provided  by  this  act,  then , and 
in  that  case  only , they  are  hereby  authorized  and  re- 
quired to  borrow  an  additional  sum,  not  exceedinsv 
§80,000.” 

The  law  then  goes  on  to  provide  how  the  certifi- 
cates of  stock  are  to  be  issued  and  transferred;  the 
interest  paid;  and  then  proceeds  as  follows: 

“The  tolls  collected  on  James  River,  since  the 
15th  day  of  March,  1820,  and  those  which  may  here- 
after be  collected,  the  nett  proceeds  of  the  tolls  to 
be  collected  on  the  Great  Kanawha  river,  and  from 
the  road  and  bridges,  all  water  rents,  and  rents  of 
land,  to  which  the  James  River  company  is  or  shall 
be  entitled,  together  with  the  annual  sum  of  eigh- 
teen thousand  dollars  to  be  paid  out  of  the  revenue 
of  the  fund  for  internal  improvement,  are  hereby 
pledged  as  a fund  for  the  payment  of  the  dividends 
to  the  stockholders  of  the  James  River  company, 
and  the  pay  ment  of  the  interest  on  the  loans  here- 
tofore made  to  said  company  pursuant  to  law,  and 
hereafter  to  be  made  pursuant  to  this  act;  and  no 
part  of  the  said  fund  shall  be  diverted  to  any  other 
purpose:  And  the  general  assembly,  moreover, 

pledge  themselves,  that  they  will,  from  time  to  time, 
provide  such  other  revenues  as  shall  be  necessary 
to  pay  the  interest  on  any  loan  authorized  by  law 
to  carry  into  effect  the  improvement  mentioned  in 
this  act.” 

Under  this  and  the  preceding  act,  a.  loan  of 
§100,000  has  been  effected  with  the  bank  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  Farmers’  bank  of  Virginia;  each  of 
these  banks  having  agreed  to  loan  §50,000  at  the 
rate  of  6 per  cent,  per  annum.  “Money  is  the  sinew” 
of  internal  improvement,  as  well  as  “of  war;”  and 
we  should  expect  therefore  a degree  of  energy  in 
the  execution  of  the  work,  corresponding  with  this 
financial  success.  [ Compiler. 
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O^My  neighbor  of  the  “Patriot”  has  not  yet  an 
swerr d the  question  propounded  last  week,  about 
“monopolies”  and  “prohibitions.” 

t From  the  National  Intelligencer  of  March  21, 1823. 

The  « anufacturing  interest  “is  at  tins  moment 
better  protected  than  any  other  interest  of  the  coun 
try.”  “Manufactures  are,  besides,  already  the  only 
prosperous  interest  of  the  country:  they  are  flourish- 
ing at  the  expense  of  every  other 

(^Evidence  is  required  that  these  things  are  so. 

7 oiw.iGN  N rows  W e have  a ’number  of  additional 
items  and  papers  from  Europe,  of  considerable  in 
terest.  , bat  France  and  Spain  are  at  war,  we  have 
no  doubt,  but  the  part  that  Great  Britain  will  take 
in  the  fray  is  not  clearly  indicated.  The  Paris 
“Constitutionel”  of  the  13th  March,  contains  an  able 
communication  from  a London  correspondent  on 
the  probable  policy  of  the  English  ministry,  from 
which  the  following  passages  may  be  deemed  by 
the  French  people  and  government  of  sufficient  au 
thority  to  aggravate  their  apprehensions  of  a mari- 
time war.  The  writer,  (and  he  is  evidently  one  of 
talents  and  information),  after  speculations  on  the 
views  of  the  administration  and  the  peculiar  inte- 
rests  of  the  nation,  arrives  at  the  following  conclu- 
sion, as  to  the  course  that  will  not  be  pursued  in  the 
existing  emergency:— 

“The  ministry,  (says  he),  will  not  a second  time 
let  slip  the  occasion  offered  by  the  present  crisis, 
of  putting  ourselves  at  the  head  of  a natural  league 
of  the  constitutional  against  the  despotic  govern 
ments.  We  shall  neither  be  so  blind  to  our  own 
interests,  nor  to  those  of  Europe,  as  connected  with 
cur  own. 

“They  will  not  permit  the  French  marine,  by  a 
new  family  compact,  to  erect  itself  once  more  in 
formidable  array  against  us,  and  form  the  rallying 
point  of  a maritime  confederation  against  the 
' British  empire.  In  the  north  sea,  as  in  the  Dar 
dandles,  they  will  never  suffer  Russia  to  become  a 
roari  irne  power,  and  to  encircle  Europe  with  her 
ships  as  she  now  does  with  her  battalions.  They 
wdl  never  permit  her  to  require  colo.ues  in  America, 
in  Asia,  or  in  the  Mediterranean  sea.  In  pursuing 
this  course  the/  wili  but  folio  w the  current,  of  public' 
guarding  the  essential  public  inte  ref  .%*’ 

I here  are  »cvot«l  indications  of  more  import 
than  those  we  have  alluded  to,  which  show  that  the 
neutrality  of  England  may  depend  on  circumstances, 
and  fully  justify  the  apprehensions  of  those  who 
must  fall  the  first  sacrifice  to  such  an  event.- 

Pui  SIDENTIAL.  A little  while  ago,  wq  noticed 
a publication  of  the  names  of  the  candidates  for 
congress  in  Maine,  because  of  their  designations  as 
.being  “Adams  candidates,”  or  “Crawford  candi- 
dates”—and,  on  the  authority  of  the  “Statesman,” 
observed  it  was  thought  that  none  of  the  latter 
would  be  elected.  This  was  done  simply  in  the 
way  of  information,  or  to  shew  how  things  were 
going  on.  The  Eastern  Argus,  whose  editor  seems 
to  have  no  very  exalted  opinion  of  the  “Statesman,” 
says  that  Dr  Page,  (put  down  as  an  “Adams  candi- 
date,” by  the  “Statesman”),  received  only  30  or  40 
votes,  whilst  Mr.  Anderson,  ranked  as  a “Crawford 
Vos,  XXIV 8. 


candidate,”  obtained  2000— and  the  fact,  that  the 
latter  is  a friend  of  Mr  Crawford,  is  denied  by  the 
Argus , else  he  would  have  received  “very  few 
votes”— “the  people  of  the  state  being  almost  una- 
nimous in  favor  of  Mr.  Adams.”  We  refer  to  this 
matter  only  because  the  editor  of  the  paper  last 
mentioned,  seems  desirous  that  a fair  representation 
of  it  should  be  made. 

North  west  coast.  By  a vessel  arrived  at  New 
Bedford,  from  the  north  west  coast  of  America,  we 
learn  the  fact,  that  the  emperor  of  Russia  has  at- 
tempted to  enforce,  his  preposterous  ukase.  It  is 
well  known  that  he  has  declared  his  imperial  juris- 
diction to  extend  from  latitude  51  on  the  north  west 
coast  of  America,  north wm  I to  Beering’s  straits, 
and  from  thence  to  latitude  45  and  50,  on  the  coast 
of  Japan;  and  further,  that  all  vessels  caught  within 
100  Italian  miles  of  those  limits,  will  be  subject  to 
confiscation,  national  vessels  not  excepted  A ves- 
sel, belongingto  a citizen  of  Boston,  had  been,  un- 
der this  imperial  ukase,  ordered  off  the  north  west 
coast,  by  the  commanding  officer,  in  the  Russian  fri- 
gate Apollo,  and  vessels  were  to  be  despatched  in 
different  directions  to  enforce  a respect  of  the  im- 
perial decree,  which  moderately  claims  dominion 
over  an  immense  tract  of  country  and  a small  strip  of 
the  sea,  about  3 or  4,000  miles  wide.  The  British, 
surely,  will  contest  the  latter  claim  to  sovereignty, 
and  it  is  possible  that  we  may  deny  the  right  of  his 
emperorship  to  the  former.  The  Franklin,  as 
a negociator,  may  possibly  make  an  argument  on 
the  subject,  if  it  should  happen  that  com.  Stewart 
proceeds  so  far  north. 

Cuba.  The  British  minister  has  stated  that  or- 
ders had  been  given  to  the  British  troops  to  take  pos- 
session of  Cuba , by  force,  if  pacific  means  xoould  not  do9 
and  that  Spain  had  consented  to  the  arrangement , for 
the  ostensible  purpose  of  suppressing  piracy.  Two 
squadrons  of  ships  and  a considerable  number  of 
troops,  have  lately  arrived  at  "Jamaica,  and  the  be- 
lief is  entertained  that  they  will  soon  attempt  to  get 
possession  ot  Cuba.  These  squadrons,  including 
transports,  amount  to  sixty  sail. 

Massachusetts.  Return  of  votes  for  governor; 
for  Waiiam  Eu-stis  33,397 — Harrison  G.-.O-tis  2D, 344- 
net  “republican”  gain,  compared  with  the  votes  or 
last  year,  11,207.  Twenty  six  towns  to  be  heard 
from,  which  would  increase  the  majority  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Eustis. 

Josiah  Quincy  has  been  elected  mayor  of  Boston, 
by  a majority  of  about  200  votes  over  Mr.  Blake, 
the  republican  candidate. 

Pittsburg.  The  shipping  list  for  this  “port,” 
for  one  week,  ending  April  15,  notices  the  arrival 
of  four  steam  boats  and  as  many  keel  boats;  and  the 
departure  of  two  steam  boats  and  four  large  flat  bot- 
tomed boats.  - — _ 

New  importation!  A letter  from  England,  dated 
Feb.  7,  says — “l  was  down  in  the  London  docks,  and 
there  wer  c twenty  six  paupers  going  out  in  the  ship 
Hudson,  to  New  York,  sent  by  the  parish  of  Eur- 
barst,  near  Battle,  in  Sussex,  in  carriers’ wagons,  who 
paid  their  passage  and  gave  them  money  to  start 
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with  when  arrived  in  the  U.  Stales;  and  other  pa- 
rishes must  do  the  same  or  they  will  be  eat  up  by 
them.  Many  parishes  are  in  that  state  that  the  land 
is  worth  nothing  to  the  landlord,  and  I see  no  re- 
medy except  sending  the  extra  population  some- 
where.** 

This  precious  cargo  has  arrived  safely,  and  will, 
no  doubt,  assist  in  creating  a home  market  for 
some  of  our  products,  at  the  expense  of  the  native 
industry  of  the  country. 

“The  bank  trials.”  This  is  the  title  given  to  the 
trial  of  certain  well  known  citizens  of  Baltimore, 
for  an  alleged  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  bank  of  the 
United  States.  They  removed  their  cases  to  Har- 
ford, and  submitted  them  to  the  court-after  much 
time  spent  in  examining  the  witnesses  and  papers, 
they  were  acquitted— the  chief  judge  dissenting 
from  the  opinion  of  his  colleagues.  Since  then, 
several  articles  have  appeared  in  the  newspapers 
on  the  subject — but  none  of  them  bear  the  stamp 
of  authority;  and  will  not  be  noticed  by  us,  though 
we  are  anxious  for  a knowledge  of  the  facts. 

The  university  qe  Maryland  has  become  an  es- 
tablishment  highly  honorable  and  advantageous  to 
the  state,  as  well  as  the  city  of  Baltimore.  The 
superior  talents  of  the  different  professors  have 
been  most  assiduously  applied  to  accomplish  the 
original  design  of  the  institution,  and,  with  the  per- 
fection of  that,  to  render  it  profitable  to  themselves. 
They  have  succeeded  in  the  first,  but  much  severe 
labor  is  yet  necessary  to  bring  about  the  latter. 
They  had  every  difficulty  to  encounter  that  attends 
a new  establishment,  and,  as  they  resolved  that  it 
should  be  a permanent  one,  if  possible,  their  appa- 
ratus and  appurtenances  are  as  complete  as  they 
eculd  be  rendered  by  the  expenditure  of  time  and 
money,  freely  given  to  promote  the  progress  of 
science  and  the  arts. 

The  merits  of  this  university  are  very  simply 
shewn  by  the  increase  of  its  number  of  students— 

In  1820-21  they  were  only  115 

1821- 22  . . . . . 247 

1822- 23  . . . .303 

The  commencement  took  place  on  the  5th  inst  and 

different  degrees  were  conferred  on  a considerable 
number  of  the  students,  from  many  different  states — 
whose  general  character  during  the  course  is  high- 
ly spoken  of,  for  their  orderly  conduct  in  public 
and  private,  and  steady  application  to  duty. 

Tee  Mails.  The  mail,  on  its  passage  between 
Somersett  and  Wheeling,  has  been  frequently  rob- 
bed, and,  as  it  passed  through  eleven  or  twelve  offi- 
ces/it seemed  difficult  to  ascertain  where  the  thefts 
were  committed.  One  person  had  lost  550  dollars, 
and  several  others  had  been  robbed  of  smaller  sums. 
But  an  attempt  to  pass  one  of  the  notes  stolen,  led 
to  the  detection  of  the  culprit,  who  was  found  to 
be  a person  of  the  name  of  Yunkin,  post-master  at 
a village  called  Union  Town,  nine  miles  west  of 
Zanesville,  Ohio.  When  Yunkin  was  arrested  and  | 
committed  to  prison,  he  confessed  his  crime,  and 
wrote  a letter  to  his  wife,  by  which  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  money  known  to  have  been  lost  was 
recovered. 

The  Congress  frigate  arrived  at  Norfolk,  some 
days  ago,  from  a long  cruise  in  the  West  Indies — 
officers  and  crew  in  fine  health;  and  it  has  been 
published  in  a hundred  newspapers  that  she  is  to 
proceed  to  Buenos  Ayres  to  take  out  our  minister, Mr. 


Rodney,  to  Rio  Janeiro.  Mr.  R.  is  not  our  minister 
at  Rio  Janeiro,  but  at  Buenos  Ayres;  and  what 
would  we  think  of  a person  who  should  take  the 
land  route  and  proceed  from  Baltimore  to  JVbw 
Fork,  that  he  might  arrive  at  Philadelphia?  One 
would  suppose  that  if  his  destination  was  Philadel- 
phia, he  would  think  it  as  well  to  stop  there  when 
passing  through  it! 

The  pirates.  The  account  of  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  pirate  La  Cata  by  the  British  cutter  Gre- 
cian, is  fully  confirmed— she  was  blown  up;  some  of 
her  crew,  as  they  swam  ashore,  were  assailed  by  the 
Hyperion,  and  nearly  every  one  of  them  killed. 

It  is  stated  that  a British  sloop  of  war  has  captur- 
ed a piratical  vessel  that  had  a crew  of  sixty  men, 
under  command  of  the  famous  Lafitte . He  hoisted 
the  bloody  flag  and  refused  quarter,  and  fought 
until  nearly  every  man  was  killed  or  wounded— La- 
fitte being  among  the  former. 

The  schooner  Pilot,  of  Norfolk,  was  lately  cap- 
tured by  the  pirates  off  Matanzas — and  her  crew 
much  abused;  but  they  were  put  ashore,  and  the 
wretches  went  on  a cruise  in  tbc-prizc,  and  capture d 
and  robbed  two  vessels  within  two  miles  of  the  Moro 
castle,  Havana — but,  a few  days  after,  the  U.  S. 
schooner  Jackall  fell  in  with  her  and  made  a re  cap, 
ture,  securing,  however,  only  one  of  the  pirates, 
but  several  of  them  were  killed  in  the  action,  fight- 
ing desperately.  It  is  reported  that  five  captures 
have  been  .made  by  com.  Porter’s  squadron,  which 
has  been  very  actively  employed.  Some  of  the 
vessels  had  stopped  at  Port  Allenf  Thompson’s  Is- 
land, or  Key  West.  They  had  afforded  convoy  to 
many  vessels,  and  the  most  of  the  pirates  appeared 
to  have  retired  for  the  present. 

Longevity.  Died  at  Bow,  in  New  Hampshire, 
on  the  6th  inst.  the  venerable  Samuel  Welch , aged 
pne  hundred  and  twelve  years  and  seven  months! 
He  was  born  at  Kingston  in  that  state.  Sept.  1, 1710, 
O.  S.  His  father  died  when  aged  between  80  and 
90 — his  mother  and  a sister  reached  100  years  each. 
Mr.  Welch  was  much  respected  by  all  who  knew 
him — and,  says  the  account,  “was  the  oldest  native 
citizen  of  New  Hampshire.  Three,  however,  have 
died  here  at  a greater  age,  viz.  Mr.  Lovewell,  of 
Dunstable,  (father  to  col.  Zaccheus  Lovewell,  men- 
tioned in  Belknap’s  N.  H.  vol.  ii  p.  233),  aged  120; 
William  Perkins,  of  New  Market,  who  died  in  1732, 
aged  116;  and  Robert  Macklin,  of  Wakefield,  who 
died  in  1787,  at  the  age  of  115.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned in  favor  of  the  general  salubrity  of  our  cli- 
mate, that  within  a century  about  one  hundred  per- 
sons have  lived,  in  New  Hampshire,  to  the  age  of  a 
century  and  upwards.  We  doubt  an- 

other state  in  the  union  can  present  so  many  in- 
stances of  longevity.” 

Mr.  Tunis  Tiebout , of  New  York,  lately  died  at 
Bellford,  Long  Island,  aged  one  hundred  and  one 

years. 

Michigan.  When  intelligence  was  received  of 
the  act  of  congress  to  alter  the  government  of  this 
territory,  the  citizens  of  Detroit,  as  if  it  were  spon- 
taneously, assembled,  and  expressed  their  gratitude 
by  the  firing  of  cannon,  martial  music  and  a parade, 
and  in  partaking  of  a good  dinner,  in  honor  of  the 
occasion.  They  had  suffered  much  inconvenience 
under  the  old  administration  of  affairs. 

Tite  Albion.  We  have  before  noticed  this  royal 
paper  published  at  New  York,  ornamented  with  ‘his 
majesty’s*  arms  at  the  head  of  it,  for  the  edification 
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of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  laboring  to 
establish  the  doctrines  of  the  “legitimates/’  even 
far  beyond  the  present  pretensions  of  the  most 
pompons  fools  and  starched  nobles  of  England,  or 
of  the  king  himself—' “the  fountain  of  honor!”  Speak- 
ing  of  Spain,  this  Englishman  thus  insults  common 
sense,  and  outrages  the  principles  of  those  among 
whom  he  has  located  himself: 

“God  speed,  says  he,  to  the  100,000  Frenchmen 
who  are  on  their  march  to  Madrid.”  “Away  with 
the  reasoning  of  those  who  call  the  throne  of  Lewis 
a ‘crazy’  throne,  and  who  fancy  that  the  Spanish 
people  is  unanimous  in  support  of  the  faction  at  Ma- 
drid: Let  the  French  army  cross  the  Pyrenees, 
and  the  illusion  will  vanish.  The  French  lidve  no 
idea  of  conquest , the  loyal  Spaniards  know  this , and 
will  receive  them  AS  ALLIES  and  deliverers! P*  t 


Unsettled  balances.  We  feel  much  pleasure  in 
publishing  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Hagner— 
whose  unremitted  industry  and  severe  application 
to  the  duties  of  his  office,  we  had  often  heard  com- 
mended in  the  moat  flattering  terms,  and  here  is 
proof  that  they  were  merited. 

Treasury  department,  0 
Third  Auditor’s  office,  24 th  Dec,  1822  y 
Sin:  Referring  you  to  the  letter  I had  the  honor 
to  address  you,  under  date  of  the  26th  December, 
1821,  accompanying  the  statement  of  accounts  un- 
settled,  or  on  which  balances  appeared  to  be  due 
more  than  three  years  on  the  30th  of  September  of 
that  j'ear,  I now  have  the  honor  to  hand  you  a like 
statement  of  the  present  year. 

The  former  statement  exhibits,  in  the  first  co- 
lumn, the  sums  outstanding  on  the  30th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1821,  of  moneys  which  were  advanced  prior  to 
3d  March,  1817,  amounting',  in  the  aggregate, 
to  . $5,724,710  78 

By  the  present  statement,  the  amount 
of  accounts  of  that  description  appears 
to  be  only  3,682,346  52 


The  same  having  undergone  a dimi- 
nution of  2,042,364  26 

Of  this  latter  sum,  the  moneys  refunded,  and 
which  are  to  be  carried  to  the  credit  of  the  surplus 
fund,  amount  to  $71,121  03. 

With  great  respect  your  most  obedient  servant, 
Peter  Hagner,  Auditor. 

Hon.  Joseph  Anderson, 

Comptroller  of  the  treasury. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  these  unsettled  ac- 
counts, (being  those  of  the  war  department),  once 
amounted  to  about  forty-five  millions,  and  now  to 
a little  more  than  3*  millions.  Other  accounts  are 
in  settlement,  and  a pleasing  hope  is  indulged  that 
the  whole  will  be  adjusted  before  long. 

Canal  at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio.  From  the  (Cin- 
cinnati) National  Republican.  It  has  long  been  a 
matter  of  great  surprise  to  us  that  the  people  of 
Cincinnati,  and  those  of  the  towns  above  us  on  the 
Ohio  river,  have  so  long  neglected  an  object  of  so 
much  importance  as  a canal  around  the  falls  at  Lou- 
isville. We  are  not  yet  prepared  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject, in  all  its  bearings,  but  have  taken  measures  to 
procure  such  information  as  will  enable  us,  in  the 
course  of  a few  weeks,  to  point  out,  with  certainty, 
the  advantages  of  such  an  enterprise  to  the  states 
of  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  the  western  parts 
of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  The  quantity  of  pro- 
duce which  annually  passes  these  falls,  is  much 
greater,  we  believe,  than  is  generally  estimated. 


Several  gentlemen  concerned  in  the  navigation 
of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  from  this  place 
to  New  Orleans,  and  intimately  acquainted  with  alt 
the  detail  of  all  that  part  of  our  commere,  have 
kindly  furnished  us  with  much  valuable  informatioii 
on  the  subject,  from  which  we  make  out  the  follow* 
ing 

Statement  of  the  quantity  of  produce  and  othes? 


property,  which  passed  the  falls  of  Ohio,  at  Louis* 
ville,  for  market,  during  the  year  1822: 


Tons. 

Value. 

15,000  hhds.  tobacco 

11,200 

$600,000 

10,000 

hams  and  shoulders  5,000 

200,000 

15,000 

bacon 

5,000 

300,000 

5,000 

corn  meal 

2,000 

15,000 

50,000  bbls.  pork 

7,500 

250,000 

5,000 

beef 

750 

15,000 

75,000 

whiskey 

11,250 

450,000 

300,000 

flour 

30,000 

900,000 

5,000 

beans 

500 

10,000 

4,000 

cider 

600 

800 

8,000 

apnles 

200 

6,000 

100,000  keps  lard 

2,500 

300,000 

30,000 

butter 

800 

150,000 

3,000  bales  hay 

450 

2,000 

Total 

77,750 

3,206,000 

The  total  amount  of  the  fourteen  articles  above 
mentioned  is  77,750  tons,  and  the  value,  at  the  very 
low  prices  which  they  have  been  estimated  at,  is 
$3,206,000.  These  are  undoubtedly  the  princi- 
pal articles  of  exportation,  but  they  are  not  all,  and 
probably  do  not  exceed  three  quarters  of  the  whole 
amount,  either  in  weight  or  value. 

If  then  we  add  only  2,250  tons,  of  the  value  of 
$294,000,  we  make  the  total  amount  of  property 
which  passed  the  falls,  for  market,  in  the  course  of 
the  year  1822,  eighty  thousand  tons , and  the  value  of 
the  same  three  millions  five  hundred  thousand  dollars „ 
To  those  unacquainted  with  the  rapid  growth  and 
resources  of  the  country  west  of  the  mountains,  this 
may  possibly  be  considered  an  exaggerated  state- 
ment; but,  from  the  information  we  have  already 
obtained,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  we  con- 
sider it  far  below  the  aggregate  amount.  For 
ourselves,  we  have  no  doubt  the  quantity  of  pro- 
duce, which  passed  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  at  Louis- 
ville in  the  year  1822,  exceeded  one  hundred  thou- 
sand tons  weight,  and,  at  the  low  prices  it  was  valued 
at  on  the  bank  of  the  Ohio  river,  may  be  fairly  eS* 
timated  at  more  than  five  millions  of  dollars. 

Spanish  claims.  The  board  of  commissioners 
for  the  settlement  of  claims  upon  Spain,  under  the 
treaty  of  the  22d  February,  1819,  having,  at  differ- 
ent periods,  received  many  memorials,  which  have 
been  since,  from  time  to  time,  continued,  upon  ap- 
plication of  the  claimants,  though  the  period  for 
setting  down  the  same  for  examination  under  their 
rules  had  expired,  by  reason  of  which  other  clai- 
mants interested  in  the  same  matter,  and  whose 
cases  were  fully  prepared  for  examination,  have 
been  postponed,  and  the  business  before  the  board 
thereby  greatly  delayed,  have  passed  the  following 
orders: 

Ordered , That  every  memorial  which  has  been 
received  more  than  six  months  prior  to  the  next 
session  of  this  board  shall,  at  that  session,  be  set 
down  for  examination;  and  that  every  new  memo- 
rial which  may  henceforth  be  presented  and  receiv- 
ed, shall,  immediately  upon  its  reception,  be  also 
set  down  for  examination. 

And,  in  order  that  claimants  may  have  notice  of 
these  rules,  and  govern  themselves  accordingly  in 
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the  preparation  and  exhibition  of  their  proofs,  it 
is  further 

Ordered,  That  a copy  of  these  orders  be  publish- 
ed in  the  National  Intelligencer. 

The  board,  having  completed  all  the  business 
which  was  in  a state  of  readiness  to  be  acted  upon, 
adjourned  this  day,  to  meet  again  on  the  15tn  of 
July  next. 

By  order:  T.  WATKINS,  Secretary. 

Washington,  18  th  dlpril,  1823. 

Production,  balance  or  trade,  Sec. ' Some  days 
ago,  the  editors  of  the  “National  Intelligencer,” 
not  having  had  leisure  to  support  their  own  asser- 
tion, that  one  interest  of  the  country  was  “flourish- 
ing at  the  expense  of  every  other,”  selected  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  Journal,  and,  tri- 
umphantly inv-ted  my  attention  to  it.  It  had  little, 
if  anj,  more  relation  to  the  matters  in  controversy 
between  us,  than  the  cost  of  a bushel  of  oysters  to 
the  value  of  a cart-load  of  herrings — yet,  as  some 
good  may  possibly  result  from  a bri  rf  examination 
ot  ti  e subject,  and,  in  evidence  to  the  respect  paid 
to  the  recommendation  of  my  friends,  I have  ven 
lured  on  the  m..tter.  with  a confidence  of  being  able 
to  shew  that  the  chi  t ground  taken  by  the  Ports- 
mouth writer  is  ot  the  same  nature  and  principle  as 
that  which  is  m.-t  attained  by  all  the  friends  of  do- 
mestic industry,  let  it  be  applied  as  it  may. 

Some  one,  m the  N.  Y.  Statesman,  submitted  the 
following  query  to  the  correspondent  of  the  Ports- 
mouth Journal:-- 

“If  a man  export  a barrel  of  flour,  for  which  he 
has  paid  eight,  and  which  will  yield  ten  dollars, 
and  also  export  38  dollars  in  silver,  for  which  com- 
modities he  receives  in  return  50  dollars  worth  of 
foreign  fabrics,  pr^y,  what  are  the  profits  of  his 
adventure  to  himself  and  to  the  country?” 

To  which  the  other  replied — 

“If  we  understand  the  question  above  proposed 
it  is  a very  simple  one,  and  admits  of  a ready  an- 
swer.  The  exporter  has  parted  with  46  dollars, 
and  lias  received  50.  His  gross  profit,  therefore,  is 
4 dollars.  The  amount  of  his  neat  profit  depends 
upon  circumstances  not  stated  in  the  question.  If 
we  suppose  the  voyage  to  be  made  to  England, 
the  charges  will  be  about  3 per  cent,  upon  the  dol- 
lar, for 

Freight  and  insurance  equal  to  $1  14 

And  upon  the  flour,  for  freight  and  insurance  1 12 

$3  16 

Leaving  gji  84  as  neat  profit  to  the  shipper.  If 
we  suppose  the  shipment  to  have  been  made  in  an 
American  vessel,  the  ship  owner  has  received 
gl  66  for  freight;  and  the  whole  profit  to  the  coun- 
try has  been  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents , the  remain- 
ing fifty  cents  being  the  compensation  for  the  risk 
incurred  in  transportation.” 

Now,  this  is  thought  conclusive  by  all  the  disciples 
of  the  treasury  system.  They  can  only  discover 
profit  on  capital  employed  in  ships,  or  in  labor  ex- 
pended in  navigation.  These  are  the  alpha  and 
omega,  of  their  politics,  and  they  have  bolstered 
them  up  by  prohibition  on  prohibition,  and  protec- 
tion on  protection,  as  well  as  established  a navy  to 
defend  them:  all  to  be  approved  of  in  themselves, 
or  as  a part  of  a general  system  for  the  encourage- 
ment and  support  of  the  productive  powers  of  the 
nation. 

In  considering  this  matter,  l shall  apply  the  facts 
offered  by  the  Portsmouth  writer  to  the  general 
nature  of  trade— that  is,  of  home  products  against 


foreign  ones,  and  not  involve  the  subject  about  the 
the  export  of  dollars;  which  only  shew  by  their  ex- 
port a deficiency  of  merchandise  that  will  bear  a 
profit— freight  being  the  object  for  which  ships  are 
built;  and,  if  to  be  received  only  for  the  transport 
of  dollars,  there’  would  be  very  few  ships  indeed. 
So  1 shall  regard  it  as  if  46  'Jollars  worth  of  flour  ex- 
ported had  caused  a return  of  so  many  goods  as 
cost  50,  in  a foreign  port — the  “gross  profit”  on 
which,  according  to  the  writer,  is  f our  dollars;  and, 
if  the  shipment  was  made  in  an  American  ves- 
sel, “the  whole  profit  to  the  country  has  been  three 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  - the  remaining  50  cents  be- 
ing the  compensation  for  the  risk  incurred  tn  the 
transportation.”  Admitted — but  how  has  this  pro- 
fit been  acquired,  ana  for  what?  I should  suppose 
that,  because  capital  had  been  employed  and  labor 
expended  to  give  to  the  article  exported  its  ultimate 
value  or  consumption  price,  with  which  either  the 
growing  of  the  wheat,  or  the  labor  bestowed  on  its 
manufacture  and  transportation  from  the  interior  to 
the  place  of  export,  has  as  much  to  do  as  the  trans- 
port abroad,  in  regard  to  “the  whole  profit  or  the 
country” — for  it  is  reasonably  certain  that,  if  the 
wheat  had  not  been  raised  and  manufactured,  the 
flour  would  not  have  been  exported!  It  is  the  ac- 
cumulated values  that  must  make  up  any  general 
amount  which  is  truly  applicable  to  settle  the  “ba- 
lance of  trade” — not  the  value  conferred  by  the  fo- 
reign transport  only,  for  this  may  be  and  often 
times  is  of  less  account  than  the  advanced  value 
given  to  a commodity  by  the  internal  transportation 
of  it. 

Now,  if  a barrel  of  flour  sells  for  10  dollars  at  the 
place  of  its  consumption  in  a foreign  country,  the 
various  profits  and  the  whole  profit  to  the  country, 
may  be  divided  and  made  up  as  follows: 

To  the  farmer — for  interest  on  capital  vested  in 
land,  and  compensation  for  labor  expended  in  pro- 
ducing the  wheat  $5  00 

For  cartage  or  transport  to  the  mill  50 

To  the  miller  for  interest  on  capital  vested 

and  labor  employed  in  the  manufacture  1 00 
For  the  cask  to  pack  the  flour  in  25 

To  the  teamster,  for  capital  vested  in 
horses  and  wagon,  and  his  labor  bestow- 
ed in  transporting  the  flour,  say  50 
miles  from  the  interior  1 00 

For  cooperage,  inspection  and  storage,  &c.  25 


First  selling  price  8 00 

To  the  merchant,  for  capital  vested  in  ships 
and  the  pay  and  subsistence  of  seamen 
exporting  it  2 00 

Second — or  consumption  price  10  00 

Deduct— cost  of  the  seed  37% 

risk  or  insurance  25  624 


“Whole  profit  to  the  country/’  $9  37% 

Thus  we  begin  with  an  expenditure  of  37%  cents 
for  seed,  and  end  with  a whole  profit  of  j§9  37 % — and, 
in  really  operating  as  on  the  “balance  of  trade,” 
the  merchants  and  seamen  afford  a fifth  part  of  that 
profit— just  as  much  as  the  wagoners  and  coopers 
do. 

Capital,  as  well  as  labor,  has,  or  at  least  must  be 
presumed  to  have,  some  certain  value.  If  money 
vested  in  lands,  mills,  wagons  and  horses  or  ships, 
produced  nothing,  the  lands  would  be  abandoned, 
and  the  mills,  wagons  ?m<i  ships  be  suffered  to  fall 
down  or  rot:  and  if  labor  could  be  valueless,  the 
whole  human  race  would  perish.  But  it  is  by  no 
I means  the  case,  that,  if  the  capital  vested  in  ships 
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and  the  labor  expended  in  navigating'  them,  were 
lost  to  these  branches  of  industry,  that  such  capital 
and  labor  would  be  lost  to  the  nation — for  the  fact 
is,  that,  during  the  late  war,  when  the  foreign  com 
merce  of  the  country  was  nearly  annihilated,  the 
greaLbody  of  the  people  were  far  more  prosperous, 
so  far  as  prosperity  depends  on  profitable  industry, 
than  they  are  now  This  will  not  admit  of  a doubt 
— but  this  prosperity  grew  out  of  the  great  demand 
and  liberal  payment  for  labor  at  home,  to  supply 
those  articles  which  we  had  been  accustomed  to 
receive  from  abroad. 

Let  us  pursue  the  subject  a little  further. 

Suppose,  there  is  a certain  set  of  iron  works  lo- 
cated in  Huntingdon  county,  Pennsylvania,  that 
lias  cost  50,000  dollars  for  lands,  buildings,  machi- 
nery and  tools,  and  manufactures  300  tons  of  iron 
per  annum — worth  90  dollars  per  ton  in  Philadelphia 
and  100  in  Lisbon,  or  some  other  foreign  place. 
The  ore  in  the  mine  is  not  worth  any  thing,  unless 
digged  find  wrought — and  wood  in  the  forest, ^ fit- 
ted for  ship-building,  is  valueless  for  that  purpose, 
unless  applied  to  it;  but  labor  and  capital  being 
given  to  them,  they  become  useful  and  profitable 
in  the  business  of  peace,  and  may  be  rendered 
‘‘glorious”  in  the  busin  ss  of  war. 

The  first  value  of  iron  ore  is  in  the  digging  of  it 
—the  second,  in  its  transport  to  the  furnace;  the 
third,  in  its  melting  and  casting;  the  fourth,  in  its 
transport  to  the  forge;  the  fifth,  in  its  hammering; 
ths  sixth,  in  its  transportation  to  the  market,  (Phila* 
delphia),  the  seventh  in  its  export  to  Lisbon  am! 
sale  there  for  consumption — on  each  of  which  many 
classes  of  people  depend,  such  as  the  growers  of 
grain  and  breeders  of  cattle  and  hogs,  &c.  to  subsist 
all  the  persons  and  horses  employed,  from  the  dig- 
ging of  the  ore  to  the  deposit  of  the  iron  at  Lisbon, 
and  to  supply  all  with  the  requisite  tools,  imple- 
ments  or  means  of  acting,  as  well  as  clothe  them. 

Among  the  items  of  the  expense  attending  these 
300  tons  of  iron,  when  deposited  at  Philadelphia, 
we  may  put  down  the  following; 

Tor  interest  on  capita1,  ; 6 percent  $3,000 

Cost  of  vvagonage,  (1  cent  per  lb.)  6,7 20 

Pay  and  subsistence  of  ore  diggers,  wood  chop- 
pers, colliers,  wagoners,  furnace  men,  forge- 
men,  &c  &c.  12,000 

All  these,  with  many  others,  must  be  put  down 
to  shew  the  progress  of  what  was,  (originally) 
worth  nothing  in  Huntingdon  county,  to  the  value 
of  $27,000  in  Philadelphia,  which  it  sells  for  in  that 
place.  Then  the  merchant  takes  it  up,  and,  by 
capital  vested  in  a ship  and  the  labor  of  seamen, 
sends  it  abroad,  by  which  the  value  is  increased  in 
the  sum  of  3,000  dollars  more — so  the  “whole,  pro 
fit  to  the  country”  on  this  transaction  is  30,000  dol- 
lars, of  which  the.  merchant  and  seamen  have  con- 
tributed one  tenth — hut  still  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  if  the  27,000  dollars  worth  of  value  had 
not  been  created  by  the  manufacture  and  transport 
of  the  iron  to  Philadelphia,  the  additional  3,000 
would  not  have  been  added  by  the  capital  and  labor 
employed  in  its  export  from  thence.  If,  therefore, 
the  point  made  by  the  Portsmouth  writer  is  worth 
any  thing,  it  establishes  that  fact,  that  it  is  the  mak- 
er of  a commodity  who  has  effect  on  the  ‘‘balance 
of  trade,”  as  existing  between  different  nations, 
though  every  handling  of  that  article  must  add 
to  its  progress  in  value— for,  without  this  addition, 
such  handling  would  not  be  made. 

Another  case— We  already  export  large  quantities 
of  home-made  cotton  goods,  and  this  conclusively 
proves  the  wisdom  of  the  protection  that  has  been 
afforded  to  their  manufacture,  and  the  reasonable- 


ness of  their  price.  Every  100,000  dollars  worth 
of  those  goods,  as  the  amount  of  the  sales  of  them 
in  foreign  places,  is  subject  to  several  chief  divi- 
sions, which  are  again  subdivided  among  the  nu- 
merous classes  of  persons  raising  provisions,  per- 
forming mechanical  labor,  making  machinery,  See. 
besides  those  that  follow:  say — 

To  the  planter,  for  capital  vested  in  lands  and  slaves, 
and  the  profit  of  producing  the  cotton  $25,000 
For  the  transportation  coastwise,  wagon- 

age,  See.  Sec.  1,000 

For  the  manufacture,  including  interest  on 
capital,  wages  paid,  and  a thousand  et 
ceteras , 64,000 


,90,000 

For  freight,  seamen’s  wages,  and  merchant’s 

profit  10,000 

100,000 

Whether  these  items  are  rightly  divided  or  not, 
they  are  sufficiently  near  the  probable  amounts  to 
answer  our  purpose  of  shewing  the  nature  of  the 
operation,  and  how  the  “balance  of  trade”  may  be 
affected.  We  see  that  65,000  dollars,  out  of  the 
ultimate  value  of  100,000,  has  been  made — created,, 
more  than  if  such  an  amount  of  silver  or  gold  had 
been  digged  from  the  mine  and  prepared  for  the 
business  of  commerce — because,  this  great  value, 
which  gives  to  the  merchant  and  the  seamen  the 
opportunity  of  adding  10,000  dollars  more  to  if, 
came  from  die  labor  of  those  who,  otherwise,  would 
have  been  unproductive— a burthen  rather  than  a re- 
lief to  the  country. 

But  the  cotton  manufacture,  now  reasonably  pro- 
fitable ami  greatly  important,  will  soqn  meet  the 
fate  that  attends  the  growers  of  the  raw  material, 
(unless  both  are  further  protected),  by  the  increase 
of  production  common  to  both.  Coarse  cotton, 
goods,  as  well  as  raw  cotton,  will  soon  bear  too  small 
a price,  through  the  force  of  domestic  competition, 
and  then  the  fine  qualities  of  goods,  (to  increase  the 
extent  of  the  home-market  by  the  home  manufac- 
ture), will  be  subjected  to  the  same  course  of  pro- 
ceedings which  has  so  happily  accomplished  the 
protection  of  a large  quantity  of  capital  and  labor, 
while  it  reduces  the  cost  of  the  commodity  to  the 
consumer,* 


* Having  written  the  preceding,  I happened  to 
put  my  hand  upon  an  old  letter  from  a valued  friend, 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  a farmer  I believe,  con- 
taining the  following  paragraph: 

“We  have  seen  and  felt  the  goodly  effects  of  the 
law  ordaining  that  ail  low  priced  cottons  “shall  be 
deemed  and  taken  to  have  cost  25  cents  per  square 
yard” — and  the  operation  of  that  law  obviously  sug- 
gests the  utility  of  having  another  law  declaring 
that  all  low  priced  cottons,  either  printed  or  plain, 
imported  after  the  year  1825,  shall  be  deemed  and 
taken  to  have  cost  30  cents  per  square  yard — after 
the  year  1830,  to  cost  35 — after  1835,  to  cost  40 — 
after  the  year  1840,  to  cost  45— and  after  1845,  to 
cost  50  cents  per  square  yard.  And,  also,  that  all 
low  priced  woollen  cloths  imported  after  the  year 
1825,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  have  cost  100 
cents  per  square  yard— after  1830,  to  cost  150  -af- 
ter 1835,  to  cost  200— after  1840,  to  cost  250 — and. 
after  1845,  to  cost  30 0 cents,  per  square  yard — with 
similar  provisions  for  crockery  and  some  of  the  m » 
nufactures  of  iron,  &c.-  -and  making  it  felony  !or 
any  person  to  offer  for  sale  any  Foreign  goods  with 
counterfeited  American  marks  on  them — and  that 
those  goods,  and  ail  other  goods,  with  any  feigu'ei 
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The  same  principles  apply  to  every  species  of 
production,  whether  of  agriculture,  manufactures 
or  commerce-  but,  without  the  first,  the  second 
would  fail,  and  without  the  first  and  second,  the 
other  could  not  exist  at  all . JVations  of  mere  mer- 
chants would  be  as  miserable  a set  as  nations  of 
princes  and priests,  and  soon  die  a natural  death  out 
of  their  own  want  of  production.  Yet  it  is  the  po- 
licy of  the  United  States  to  protect  and  support 
them,  exclusively , except  so  far  as  the  agricultural 
Isis  and  manufacturers  are  concerned  in  the  build- 
ing and  supply  of  ships. 

The  Portsmouth  writer,  though  not  establishing 
any  thing  as  to  the  “balance  of  trade,”  has  support- 
ed  the  great  principle  for  which  the  friends  of  do 
snestic  industry  contend,  in  the  wonderful  disco- 
very that  the  application  of  labor  and  capital  yields 
profit!  To  be  sure,  no  one,  perhaps,  doubted  that 
—but  my  friends  Gales  and  Seaton  seem  as  if  they 
supposed  that  all  profit  was  in  the  transport  of  com- 
modities, not  recollecting,  it  may  be,  that,  if  a thing 
was  not  PRODUCE!!  at  all,  it  could  not  be  easily  car. 
ffied  to  market,  either  in  a wagon  or  a ship!  But  I 
would  suggest  the  fact  to  them,  that  this  really  is 
the  case,  however  strange  it  may  appear  on  a slight 
view  of  the  subject. 

As  to  the  “balance  of  trade,*’ I do  not  profess  to 
understand  it,  as  applicable  to  the  business  of  the 
Ration  at  large— nor  does  the  Portsmouth  writer,  or 
&ny  other  man.  It  depends  on  considerations  total- 
ly different  from  that  of  placing  dollar  against  dol- 
lar—as  a wholes  though  this  may  be  partially  ap- 
plied, because  the  operation  is  fell,  and  so  known, 
to  peculiar  circumstances  and  particular  trades. 
The  tables  published  by  the  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury give  a very  faint  light,  if  not  an  erroneous  one, 
on  the  subject.  What  is  sent  out,  even  if  lost  at  sea 
or, sold  for  one  fourth  of  its  cost,  goes  to  the  credit 
side;  and  what  is  brought  in,  though  even  picked  up 
floating  on  the  sea,  goes  to  the  debit  side— how  can 
such  incongruous  materials  afford  a view  of  the  “ba- 
lance of  trade?”  A little  while  ago/so  me  very  -wise 
man  published  the  following  statement: 

“The  town  of- — - exported  1000  tons  of  ice  and 
4)5  brought  back  250  tons  of  coffee,  and  the 

« Exports  cost  * jgOpOjOOO 

c6  Imports  100,000 

“ Balance  against  the  town!  100,000” 

This  was  inserted  in  the  “National  Intelligencer,” 
and  some  person,  admiring  the  “ingenuity”  of  it. 
Went  into  a long  apd  labored  calculation,  shewing 
all  the  particulars  of  cost  and  charges,  in  detail, 
and  proving  that  the  gain  by  such  a transaction 
might  be  $145,484 — yes,  exactly  one  hundred  and 
forty-live  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-four 
dollars,  with  the  employment  of,  only  20  men  for 
the  space  of  three  months!  But  the  article  deserves 
to  be  recorded  entire,  for  the  benefit  of  our  north- 
ern friends,  who,  instead  of  seekingfreight  in  every 
corner  of  the  world,  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  re 
main  at  home  until  winter,  and  then  start  with  car- 
goes of  ice  to  Havana,  and  there  convert  it  into 
coffee,  which  may  soon  be  turned  into  g'old,  at  a 
rate  of  profit  that  never  before  was  realized — and 

marks  on  them,  shall  be  subject  to  double  duties.” 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to  give  his  opinion  of 
the  effects  of  such  arrangements,  and  to  speak  of 
the  opposition  that  would  be  made  to  any  other 
than  a revenue  tariff,  and  the  cause  of  it— the  clause 
in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  about  repre- 
sentation and  direct  taxes;  which,  however,  is  a sub- 
ject to  be  taken  up  at  some  future  period. 


that  never  -will  be!  Here  are  the  calculations;  [the 
words  in  italic  so  marked  by  me] — 

FROM  THE  NATIONAL  INTELLIGENCER. 

“ Messrs . Gales  and  Seaton  : 

The  ingenuity  displayed  in  the  paragraph  copied 
into  your  paper  of  the  24th  inst.  relative  to  the  ex- 
ports and  imports  from  a certain  town,  led  me  to 
consider  th a.  possible  result  of  the  case,  when  reduc- 
ed to  matter  of  fact.  In  argument,  as  in  the  affairs 
of  common  life,  we  are  often  dazzled  and  led  astray 
by  the  boldness  and  barefaced  impudence  of  positive 
assertion,  -which  frequently  requires  only  a little  cool 
deliberation  to  prevent  imposition.  If  you  think  the 
following  statement  approximates  the  truth,  please 
insert  it  as  a parallel  of  the  supposititious  case  allud- 
ed to; 

1,000  tons  of  ice,  delivered  on  board  four  schooners, 
lying  at  -- — wharf,  in  the  tov/n  of——,  at  5 cents 
per  hundred  lbs.  is  $1,000 

3 months’  wages  of  4 masters  of  said  vessels, 
at  $30  each,  360 

Do  of  16  seamen,  at  12  dollars  per  month  each,  576 
Provisions  and  incidental  expenses,  at  125 
dollars  each,  500 


Total  amount  of  investment,  2,436 
Add  assurance  upon  the  vessels,  at  $1,200 

each,  at  2 per  cent  is  96 


Value  of  exports  2,536 

Then  say: 

990  [10  wastage]  tons  of  ice,  delivered  at 
the  Havana,  at  6 cents  per  lb.  118,800 

Gives  297  tons  of  coffee,  delivered  on  board 
said  schooner  at  26  cents  per  lb.  includ- 
ing all  expenses,  is  118,000 

Which,  being  sold  in  the  United  States  at  30 
cents  per  lb.  gives  178,200 

Deduct  amount  of  the  duty  payable  to  the 
government,  at  5 cents  per  lb. is  29,700 


Total  value  of  imports,  148,500 

Deduct  value  of  exports,  as  above,  2,536 


145,964 

Deduct  10  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  vessels, 
deteriorated  by  the  voyage,  480 


Total  gain  by  the  transaction,  $145,484” 
The  editors  were  not  to  publish  this  grave  arti- 
cle unless  it  « approximated  the  truth,3*  and  they 
were  solemnly  told  of  the  effect  of  “ barefaced  impu- 
dence33  and  which,  no  doubt,  they  are  desirous  of 
guarding  against.  But,  whether  they  n»c»nt  to 
laugh  at  their  readers  or  lead  them  “astray,*3  by 
giving  a place  to  the  preceding  article,  they  can 
best  tell.  In  charity,  I must  presume  the  former. 
And,  as  to  the  “ingenuity”  of  the  thing,  we  might 
as  well  suppose  that  the  moon  was  silver,  (and  not 
“a  Dutch  cheese”),  and  send  balloons  on  a voyage 
to  cut  off' part  of  it:  there  are  not  more  than  half  a 
dozen  ifs  in  the  way  of  such  a voyage;  not  any 
more  than  there  are  in  that  about  sending  1000 
tons  of  ice  to  Havana.  But,  let  the  quo  amino  ot  the 
article  be  what  it  may,  it  is  almost  beneath  a smile 
at  its1  folly  or  a reprehension  of  its  “impudence.”” 


*The  following  is  an  eloquent  comment  on  the  pro- 
posed transportation  of  he  to  Havana,  so  profound- 
ly suggested  and  calculated  by  the  correspondent 
of  the  “National  Intelligencer, ’’desiring  to  “approx- 
imate the  truth,33  and  hating  “barefaced  impositions.” 
Now,  it  seems  that  “brother  Jonathan”  did  not  re- 
alize a sale  of  his  ice  at  “six  cents  per  lb.” — he 
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To  return  to  the  “balance  of  trade,”  as  depend- 
ing on  the  statistical  tables,  (eminently  useful  and 
highly  interesting,  though  not  shewing  what  that 
“balance’* is),  let  us  take  two  cases,  the  like  of  which 
do  often  really  occur— 

1.  A ship  leaves  Baltimore  with  a cargo  of  flour, 
Tobacco  or  cotton,  worth  30,000  dollars,  and  is  lost 
at  sea  with  her  cargo,  either  on  the  outwar&or  home- 
ward bound  voyage.  Then,  as  the  whole  amount 
goes  into  the  credit  of  the  exports  and  there  is  no 
return  of  imports,  there  is  an  apparent  profit  of 

30.000  dollars  to  the  country,  though  it  has  been  ab- 
solutely lost,  with  20,000  dollars  more  vested  in  the 
ship,  and,  possibly,  the  lives  of  10  or  12  valuable 
men,  whose  wives  or  children  may  be  thus  thrown 
on  the  community  for  support. 

2.  But  if  she  arrives  and  returns  safe  with  only 

15.000  dollars  as  the  product  of  her  outward  cargo, 
and  the  positive  loss  to  the  owner  of  it  is  15,000 — 
the  returns  will  shew  that  sum  in  our  favor  in  the 
“balance  of  trade.” 

On  the  contrary— 

1.  If  a ship,  manned  by  the  hardy  and  adventurous 
people  of  the  east,  without  any  cargo  at  all,  departs 
for  New  South  Iceland  and  the  north  west  coast, 
where  she  collects  a cargo  of  furs,  by  the  labor  and 
skill  of  her  people,  which  are  vended  in  China,  so 
that  the  ship  comes  home  with  a cargo  of  silks  and 
teas,  the  cost  of  this  cargo  at  Canton  is  added  to 
the  balance  of  trade  against  us,  though  its  whole 
value  was  as  the  creation  of  the  crew. 

2.  Again — if  a vessel  sailing  from  the  United 
States  with  a cargo  worth  20,000  dollars,  disposes 
of  it  for  30,000,  which  is  vested  in  the  foreign  port, 

had  secured  his  game,  and  “distributed”  the  ice,  as 
the  account  says,  among  the  inhabitants.  His  arti- 
cle of  traffic  was  the  dead  stock.  What  a pity  that 
he  had  not  seen  the  calculation  in  the  “Intelligen- 
cer” before  he  started,  that  he  might  have  got  six 
cents  per  lb.  for  his  frozen- water! — but  “Jonathan,” 
for  once,  the  first  and  the  last  time,  perhaps,  to  se- 
cure a profit  of  two  or  three  cents  per  lb.  on  that 
which  had  cost  him  four  or  five,  gave  up  six  cents 
gain  on  that  which  had  not  cost  him  any  thing!— 
Pshaw!  ’tis  stuff  most  contemptible. 

“Barbadoes,  February  20.  We  must  confess  we 
have  never  yet  witnessed  a neater  trick  to  escape 
the  revenue  duties  laid  by  the  navigation  act  than 
that  played  off  by  brother  Jonathan  the  other  day. 
The  act  does  not  provide  for  dead  stock,  and  he, 
well  knowing  that,  filled  his  vessel  up  with  fresh 
quarters  of  beef,  mutton  and  a great  variety  of 
poultry,  preserving  them  by  means  of  ice— all  of 
which  arrived  here  on  Monday  in  as  good  a state  of 
preservation  as  the  day  on  which  the  articles  were 
shipped.  The  shooner  is  called  the  Curlew,  and  is 
from  Bath,  United  States.  The  shippers  deserve 
a great  deal  of  credit  for  the  invention,  and  we 
hope  it  may  prove  a profitable  concern  to  them. 

There  has  been  more  punch  and  wine  drank,  we 
will  venture  to  say,  for  the  last  two  days,  .than  the 
whole  of  the  preceding  week,  in  consequence  of 
the  quantity  of  ice  distributed  among  the  inhabi- 
tants,  who  are  to  be  seen  running  with  it  in  all  di- 
rections.” 

CO=*It  seems,  however,  that  after  “brother  Jona- 
than” had  sold  his  goods,  it  wa3  discovered  that 
the  proceeding  was  not  lawful— the  entry  of  such 
a cargo  not  having  happened  before,  the  regula- 
tion on  the  subject  was  not  thought  of;  and  so  the 
trade,  though  apparently  very  agreeable  to  the 
people  of  Barbadoes,  will  be  prohibited  in  future, 
and  shew  the  freedom  of  commerce! 


a balance  of  10,000  is  stated  against  us,  when  there 
has  been  a gain  of  that  sum. 

And  this  compound  case  has  oftentimes  happened, 
for  or  against  the  “balance  of  trade:” 

A vessel  departs  from  a foreign  port  with  20,000 
dollars  worth  of  American  products,  which  are  bar- 
tered for  15,000  dollars  cost  or  value  of  foreign- 
products— -here  is  5,000  in  favor  of  the  “balance,” 
though  an  apparent  loss  of  so  much  to  the  owner 
of  the  cargo,  yet  he  may  make  a good  voyage  by 
the  sale  of  the  return  goods  to  his  own  countrymen 
at  an  advanced  price.  How  then,  stands  the  “ba- 
lance?” 

It  thus  appears  that  the  “balance  of  trade”  can- 
not be  ascertained  by  ordinary  tables  of  exports 
and  imports— yet  that  there  is  a real  balance,  for 
or  against  a country,  is  undeniable;  but  it  does  not 
depend  on  dollars  and  cents  opposed  to  dollars 
and  cents. 

There  is,  in  all  nations  or  kindreds  of  people, 
some  sort  of  a standard  for  the  value  of  MAN — and 
this  is  fixed  by  his  country  and  its  climate,  bis 
wants,  habits,  desires  or  luxuries.  When  he  ex- 
changes the  product  of  his  labor  for  that  of  a fel- 
low countryman,  a money-account  of  value  is  rela- 
tive to  the  worth  of  either;  but  if  such  product  is 
directly  exchanged  with  a foreigner,  the  money- 
value  only  partakes  of,  but  does  not  possess,  a real 
value,  as  dependent  on  the  price  of  commodities 
necessary  or  useful  to  the  parties.  I suppose  that, 
in  general,  a man’s  subsistence  in  the  United  States 
will  cost  100  dollars — so  it  is  absolute  that  he  can- 
not exchange  day’s  labor  against  day’s  labor  with 
an  East  Indian,  whose  subsistence  costs  no  more 
than  20  dollars  per  annum;  and  it  is  certain  that,  if 
dollars  are  the  standard,  and  one  girl  at  Manchester, 
aided  by  labor-saving  machinery,  can  produce  some- 
thing which,  in  the  common  market,  will  be  valued 
as  highly  as  the  product  of  six  men  cultivating  the 
land  in  America,  the  latter  cannot  deal  with  the  for- 
mer, dollar  for  dollar.  Under  the  existence  of  such 
a “free  trade,”  the  American  must  reduce  himself 
down  to  the  condition  of  his  competitor,  the  East 
Indian,  take  up  his  abode  in  “dens  and  caverns,”  as 
Mr.  Jefferson  says,  and  live  sparingly  on  some  food, 
even  less  grateful  than  potatoes  and  herrings,  or  be- 
come as  the  slaves  of  the  Manchester  girl.  This  is 
a state  of  being  that,  as  yet,  our  very  dogs  will  not 
submit  to.  Some  nations  are  protected  by  their 
own  poverty— others  by  their  own  laws,  adapted 
to  the  peculiar  condition  of  their  country.  The 
former  class  are  the  savage  nations  as  we  call 
them;  the  latter  the  civilized— but  Great  Britain, 
France,  &c.  could  not  be  without  such  laws.  Their 
existence  among  nations  is  based  on  legal  protec- 
tions, from  articles  of  the  first  necessity  to  those  of 
the  highest  luxury.  Bread  stuffs  are  not  received 
in  Britain  until  the  people  are  nearly  in  a state  of 
stai’vation,  and  the  French  list  of  prohibitions  i$  as 
long  as  that  of  the  British.  We  also  have  ours 
—but  they  take  in  only  four  things;  tonnage,  the 
coasting  trade,  the  fisheries  and  coarse  cotton  goods 
—but  the  latter  are  rather  protected  than  prohibit- 
ed, as  millions  on  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  them 
are  yet  annually  received.  But  we  so  protect  com. 
merce , even  by  cannon,  and  at  ten  thousand  miles  dis- 
tance from  home — and  those  who  have  this  protec- 
tion say  “let  trade  regulate  itself !” — The  time  may 
come  when  the  people  will  say  “ let  commerce  pro - 
tect  itself”  in  just  retaliation  on  the  unfeeling,  and 
then  we  shall  have  less  disputing  about  what  is  the 
“balance  of  trade.” 

As  I have  thus  courteously  attended  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  my  friends  of  the  “Intelligence?/'  it  ap- 
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pears  that  they  ought  to  let  their  readers  know  how 
I have  responded  to  that  to  which  they  invited  my 
attention.  They  may  be  assured,  that,  when  they 
shall  prove  their  own  assertion,  that  manufactures 
<‘are  flourishing  at  the  expense  of  every  other  in- 
terest,” all  the  readers  of  the  Register  shall  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  and  considering  every  word 
they  may  say.  I regard  them,  and  I hope  they  so  re 
gard  me,  as  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  heard  in 
reply,  if  of  importance  enough  to  be  asked  a ques- 
tion. Other  matters  between  us,  and  yet  unsettled, 
shall  hot  be  neglected — for  the  surveillancesccount 
must  be  adjusted. 


Foreign  Articles. 

As  it  is  probable  that  great  events  are  about  to 
take  place  in  Europe,  we  shall  be  careful  to  notice 
such  things,  and  preserve  such  papers,  as  are  likely 
to  shed  some  light  on  the  present  state  of  feeling, 
or  be  referred  to  hereafter,  to  appreciate  the  merits 
of  future  events 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  army  estimates 
for  the  current  year  have  been  laid  before  the 
house  of  commons.  The  total  number  of  the  army, 
including  officers,  is  89,426,  besides  the  veteran 
battalions,  which  amount,  including  officers,  to 
2691  From  this  number  is  to  be  deducted  19,977 
men  serving  in  India,  who  are  paid  by  the  East  In 
dia  company.  The  charge  tor  the  remaining  ex 
pense  of  the  army  is  £6,084,808  2s.  lOd:  including 
the  half  pay  and  pensions.  With  the  exception  of 
the  troops  in  India,  the  following  is  the  distribution 
ef  the  year: 

For  Great  Britain,  including  reliefs,  20.522 

For  stations,  abroad,  excepting  India,  28.196 

For  Ireland  20,426 


69.144 

The  quastity  of  gold  imported  into  the  English 
mint  from  Jan.  1,  1822,  to  Jan.  1,  1823,  amounted 
to  4,426,446/.;  and  the  gold  coined  to  5,356,787/. 
sterling. 

An  inquest  has  been  held  to  ascertain  the  sanity 
of  the  earl  of  Portsmouth,  the  cost  of  which  it  is 
said,  will  be  about  50,000/.  sterling,  or  Jg222,00G. 
This  is  the  nobleman  whose  right  honorable  wife  was 
accustomed  to  cow  hide , when  he  displeased  her. 
He  has  been  pronounced  insane. 

The  famous  Cobbett  lately  said— “There  is  a 
thorough  and  settled  belief  in  almost  the  whole 
nation,  that  I understand  its  affairs , and  that  I know 
how  to  put  an  end  to  its  calamities  better  than  any 
other  man  living .”  How  modest! 

The  packet-service  is  hereafter  to  be  performed 
in  gun- brigs.  A tanner,  for  concealing  and  selling 
leather,  before  it  was  charged  with  the  usual  duties, 
has  suffered  penalties  to  the  amount  of  25,720/. 
which  the  whole  of  his  property  was  insufficient  to 
pay,  and  he  was  imprisoned.  It  is  intimated,  that 
the  king  has  severely  reproved  prince  Leopold, 
late  the  husband  of  his  daughter — he  has  a pension 
of  50,000  pounds  a year,  and  the  king  thinks  that  it 
would  be  decent  for  him  to  spend  the  money  in 
England,  as  he  receives  it  there— the  residence  of 
the  prince  is  in  Germany. 

We  have  a very  long  account  of  the  dinner  given 
at  the  London  tavern  to  the  ministers  from  Spain 
and  Portugal  It  appears  to  have  been  a most  splen- 
did affair.  Lord  William  Bentinck  was  in  the 
chair,  and  delivered  a very  animated  address,  on 
giving  the  toast  “the  constitutional  king  of  Spain 
and  the  Spanish  nation.”  Other  speeches,  or  thanks, 


were  given  by  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  ambas- 
sadors, the  duke  of  Sussex,  the  marquis  of  Lands- 
down  and  others,  and  several  patriotic  odes,  or 
songs,  were  sung  by  professional  persons  employed 
for  the  purpose  The  house  was  surrounded  by  a 
vast  crowd  of  people,  cheering  the  guests  as  they 
passed  into  the  tavern,  and  calling  out,  “Spain  for- 
ever,”— ‘ down  with  the  holy  alliance”— “Manuel 
for  ever” — “no  Bourbons.” 

France.  Certain  of  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  have 
voted  a sabre  to  the  sergeant  of  the  national  guard 
who  refused  to  arrest  M.  Manuel. 

It  appears  that  the  French  ministers  have  secret- 
ly  disbursed  a great  amount  of  money  to  promote 
the  cause  of  insurrection  in  Spain,  long  before  war 
was  publicly  talked  of— an  act  that  should  stamp  the 
government  with  eternal  infamy. 

The  duke  of  Bordeaux,  the  illustrious,  aged  al- 
most two  years  and  six  motiths,  lately  reviewed  his- 
regiment,  and  is  said  to  have  expressed  himself  as 
being  much  pleased  with  the  correct  manner  in 
which  the  troops  performed  their  evolutions!— Is  it 
not  time  that  this  rascal-folly  of  “legitimacy”  was 
at  an  end? 

A number  of  officers  have  been  dismissed  from 
the  French  invading  army,  “for  professing  bad  prin- 
ciples.” It  has  probably  saved  their  lives;  for  the 
invaders  must  perish , unless  the  omnipotent,  to  pun- 
isb  mankind,  in  his  wisdom,  permits  the  unjust  to 
triumph. 

The  following  is  the  protest  of  the  sixty  members 
of  the  chamber  of  deputies  against  the  exclusion  of 
M.  Manuel,  the  reading  of  which  was  put  to  the 
vote  in  the  sitting  of  Wednesday,  5th  of  March,  and 
rejected:— 

“We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  chamber 
of  deputies  of  the  departments,  declare,  with  pro- 
found grief  and  indignation,  that  we  feel  it  to  be  our 
duty  to  proclaim,  before  all  France,  the  illegal  .act 
which,  in  hostility  to  the  charter,  the  royal  preroga- 
tive, and  all  the  principles  of  representative  go- 
vernment, has  attacked  the  integrity  of  the  national 
representation,  and  violated,  in  the  person  of  a 
deputy,  the  guarantees  assured  to  all  -the  rights  of 
every  elector  and  every  French  citizen. 

“We  declare  in  the  face  of  our  country,  that  by 
this  act,  the  chamber  has  overstepped  its  legal  pale 
and  the  limits  of  its  authority. 

“We  declare,  that  the  doctrine  professed  by  the 
committee  which  proposed  the  exclusion  of  one  of 
our  colleagues,  and  on  which  that  measure  is  found- 
ed, is  subversive  of  all  social  order  and  of  all  justice; 
that  the  monstrous  confusion  of  the  function  of  le- 
gislator, accuser,  reporter,  juryman  and  judge,  is 
an  outrage  unexampled,  except  in  that  trial,  the  re- 
membrance of  which  has  served  as  a pretext  for  an- 
nulling the  powers  of  M.  Manuel. 

“That  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the 
committee,  as  to  the  unlimited  and  retroactive  au- 
thority of  the  chamber,  are  no  other  than  the  anar- 
chical principles  which  led  to  the  most  odious  of 
crimes; 

“That  the  protecting  forms  with  which  the  law- 
shields  the  most  obscure  person  under  accusation, 
and  even  the  appel  nominel , which,  on  an  important 
occasion,  can  alone  guarantee  the  independence  of 
votes,  have  been  rejected  with  a frantic  and  turbu- 
lent  obstinacy; 

“Considering  the  resolution  adopted  yesterday, 
ihe  3d  of  March,  1823,  against  our  colleague,  as  the 
first  movement  of  a faction  desirous  of  placing  it- 
self violently  above  all  forms,  and  breaking  dirough 
all  the  checks  imposed  on  it  by  our  fundamental 
compact; 
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‘‘Convinced  that  this  first  step  is  but  the  prelude 
to  the  system  which  conducts  France  to  an  unjust 
war  abroad,  in  order  to  consummate  the  counter  re- 
volution at  home,  and  to  invite  the  foreign  occupa 
tion  of  our  territory; 

“Unwilling  to  become  accomplices  of  the  misfor 
tunes  which  this  faction  cannot  fail  to  draw  upon  our 
country,  we  protest  against  all  the  illegal  and  un 
constitutional  measures  lately  taken  for  the  exclu 
sion  of  M.  Manuel,  deputy  of  La  Vendee,  and 
against  the  violence  with  which  he  has  been  torn 
from  the  bosom  of  the  chamber  of  deputies.” 

The  venerable  friend  of  liberty,  La  Fayette,  main- 
tains his  old  ground — He  lately  addressed  the  editor 
of  the  Journal  of  Commerce  as  follows: 

Sin:  An  order  of  the  day,  inserted  in  the  Moni- 
teur,  and  signed  Puhssard,  quarter  master  and  co- 
lonel of  the  4th  legion,  affirms,  that  the  institution 
of  the  national  guard  calls  for  a particular  character 
of  devo1  Ion,  “without  limits,  towards  the  govern 
ment.”  It  belonged  to  a national  guard  of  ’89  to 
raise  up  tins  assertion. 

The  national  gtiard  was  instituted  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  and  maintaining  liberty,  equality  and 
Jegal  oidU  r 

Aft  r having  placed  the  country  in  a situation  of 
establishing-  a government  of  her  own  choice,  the 
guard  guaranteed  the  independence  of  France,  as 
she  would  have  done  since,  if  the  powers,  which 
succeeded  in  1814  and  1815,  had  been  willing  to 
.trust  to  the  national  army;  as  the  country  would,  I 
hope,  this  day,  and  even  spontaneously,  if  the 
powers  of  Pelnitz  and  of  Laybach  were  again  to 
our  territory 

Born  an  enemy  of  despotism,  aristocracy  and 
anarchy,  the  guard  has  defended  the  instituted  au 
thorities  of  the  nation — she  has  protected  persons, 
properties  and  opinions — she  wished  that  the  op 
ponents  of  the  revolution  should  be  doubly  van- 
quished, both  by  the  energy  of  the  French  people, 
and  by  their  generosity. 

She  would  have  had  the  happiness  of  saving  Louis 
XVI,  if  the  privileged  faction,  within  and  without, 
had  allowed  him  to  be  saved  once  more  by  the 
patriots. 

One  of  the  most  joyful  sensations  I ever  experi 
enced  in  my  life,  was  to  find,  in  the  memorable  sit 
ling  of  the  4th  March,  those  sentiments  which 
created  the  national  guard  of  ’89;  which  confede- 
rated four  millions  of  armed  citizens  in  ’90;  which 
have  manifested  themselves  in  severalafter  circum- 
stances, which  took  place  during  two  invasions  of 
the  capital,  and  of  which  the  national  guard  of  1823, 
by  the  noble  example  of  M.  Mercierand  his  worthy 
comrades,  has  given  a late,  honorable  and  patriotic 
testimony.  LA  FAYETTE. 

The  duke  of  Reggio  left  Paris  for  the  army  on 
the  12th  of  March.  The  duke  of  Angouleme  was 
to  depart  on  the  15th. 

The  chamber  of  deputies  remained  deserted  by 
the  liberates,  who  sat  on  the  left — even  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  hall,  there  were  only  10  or  12  members 
in  their  places.  Troops  are  stationed  so  as  to  be 
ready  at  a very  short  notice.  Those  who  have  read 
the  entire  reports  of  the  late  debates  in  this  cham 
ber,  say  that  the  accounts  published  in  our  papers 
convey  only  a faint  idea  of  the  amount  of  confusion 
and  violence  that  happened.  The  editor  of  the 
National  Gazette  remarks,  that  the  “tone  of  the  ma 
jority  was  as  infuriate  as  that  of  the  wildest  jacobins 
of  the  convention.” 

Spain.  Sitting  of  the  cortes,  February  19 — The 
secretary  for  the  home  department  handed  to  the 
president  a sealed  despatch,  containing  the  king’s 


speech  for  the  closing  of  the  session  of  the  extraor- 
dinary cortes.  Having  opened  it  the  secretary  read 
his  majesty’s  speech,  which  was  as  follows: — 

“Senores  deputies— In  closing  this  extraordinary 
session,  I take  pleasure  in  ex  pressing  my  satisfaction 
and  gratitude  for  the  decision,  disinterestedness, 
and  patriotism,  which  have  marked  your  proceed- 
ings. 

“It  has  been  necessary  to  make  some  sacrifice  of 
men  and  money  to  remedy  the  evils  of  the  state, 
and  the  salutary  effects  which  it  is  hoped  these  sa- 
crifices would  produce,  correspond  with  the  effec- 
tual manner  in  which  they  were  conceded.  The  fac- 
tious, who  meditated  the  overthrow  of  the  funda- 
mental law  of  the  state, are  retreating  before  the  valor 
of  the  national  troops.  The  junta  of  perjured  men, 
styling  themselves  the  Spanish  regency,  has  disap- 
peared like  a cloud  of  mist;  and  the  rebels,  who 
counted  on  triumphs  so  easy  and  secure,  now  begin 
to  feel  the  sad  result  of  their  disorders. 

“ The  troops  who  so  gloriously  support  the  nation- 
al cause,  are  worthy  of  all  praise.  Among  the  re- 
wards which  victory  has  secured  to  them,  they  must 
experience  no  small  satisfaction  in  seeing  that  the 
extraordinary  cortes  has  been  occupied  in  granting 
them  a system  of  regulations  analogous  to  the  funda- 
mental code  by  which  we  are  governed.  This  mea- 
sure, which  is  already  considered  advanced,  is  to 
them  a certain  guarantee  that  the  civil  and  military 
laws  will  speedily  be  placed  on  a footing  of  harmony, 
and  that  there  will  be  an  end  to  that  conflict  be- 
tween them  which  gives  rise  to  so  much  dissatisfac- 
tion and,  discord. 

“Other  measures,  equally  useful,  have  distin- 
guished this  extraordinary  session.  The  regulation 
of  the  police,  the  law  for  recruiting,  the  powers 
granted  to  my  government,  with  the  view  of  consoli- 
dating the  constitutional  system,  and  some  other 
points  which  have  come  under  the  consideration  of 
the  cortes  during  this  period,  attest  the  assiduity 
and  the  firmness  with  which  the  representatives  of 
the  people  repay  the  confidence  of  their  constitu- 
ents. 

“Some  of  the  days  of  this  session  will  be  celebra- 
ted by  the  pure  patriotism  which  they  have  present- 
ed. On  those  days  have  been  decreed  recompen- 
ses to  thpse  whose  conduct,  on  the  7th  of  July,  entit- 
led them  to  the  gratitude  of  their  country,  and  on 
them  the  principal  chiefs  who  figured  in  that  memo- 
rable event  have  appeared  at  the  bar.  The  sittings 
of  the  9th  and  11th  of  January  are  distinguished 
above  all  the  rest,  and  will  form  the  chief  splendor 
of  these  extraordinary  cortes.  The  voice  of  national 
honor  resounded  in  the  sublimest  manner  in  the 
sanctuary  of  the  laws,  and  every  Spaniard  was  pene- 
trated with  the  conviction  that  nothing  can  equal 
the  happiness  of  possessing  a country. 

“Some  diplomatic  relations  have  been  interrupt- 
ed during  the  sittings  of  these  cortes;  but  these  mis- 
understandings between  cabinet  and  cabinet  have 
increased  the  moral  force  of  the  nation  in  the  eyes 
of  the  civilized  world,  where  honor,  probity  and 
justice  are  professed.  On  seeing  that  Spain  does 
not  capitulate  with  her  degradation,  a just  idea 
will  be  formed  of  the  firmness  of  her  character,  and 
of  the  happy  influence  of  the  institutions  by  which 
she  is  governed. 

“The  king  of  France  has  declared  to  the  two  cham- 
bers of  the  legislative  body,  his  intentions  with  re- 
spect  to  Spain.  Mine  are  already  public,  and  are 
consigned  in  the  most  solemn  manner.  Valor,  de- 
cision, constancy,  love  of  national  independence, 
and  the  increased  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  pre- 
serving the  natianol  code  of  1812— these  are  the 
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vigorous  answers  which  the  nation  must  give  to  the 
anti-social  principles  expressed  in  the  speech  of  the 
most  Christian  monarch. 

“The  circumstances  in  which  the  public  affairs 
are  placed,  are  of  a serious  character;  but  there  is 
no  occasion  to  be  apprehensive  for  my  government 
or  for  the  cortes.  My  firm  and  constant  union  with 
the  deputies  of  the  nation,  will  be  the  secure  gua- 
rantee of  a happy  issue,  and  of  the  new  days  of  glo- 
ry which  are  preparing  for  us.  The  day  for  the 
opening  of  the  session  of  the  cortes  is  near  at  hand. 
A new  field  of  patriotism  is  about  to  present  itself 
to  the  representatives  of  the  nation,  and  to  me  new 
motives  for  making  my  sentiments  public. 

“FERDINAND 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  the  speech, 
the  president  said — “The  extraordinary  cortes,  con- 
voked in  virtue  of  the  king’s  summons  by  the  per- 
manent deputation,  on  the  6th  of  September  last 
past,  and  installed  on  the  3d  of  October  last,  have 
closed  their  sitting  this  19th  of  February,  1823.” 
The  assembly  then  dispersed. 

There  are  four  brothers  of  the  name  of  O’Donnell 
in  Spain-two  of  them  are  on  the  side  of  the  con- 
stitutionalists,  and  two  are  rebels.  The  head  of 
the  family,  and  the  only  one  that  ranks  high  as  a 
general,  is  count  D’  Abisbal,  a constitutionalist. — 
Charles  O’Donnell,  who  calls  himself  « commander 
in  chief  of  the  king's  armies  in  Navarre  and  Biscay 
has  issued  the  following  thundering  proclamation 
to  his  troops— under  date  of  Feb.  17. 

“Soldiers!  The  tyrannic  sway  of  incredulity  and 
rebellion  is  forever  at  an  end.  The  worthy  head 
of  the  august  dynasty  of  the  Bourbons  has  sent 
forth,  from  Paris,  the  thunderbolt  which  is  to  hurl 
it  down  in  Spain,  where,  as  a last  asylum,  some  of 
her  unnatural  sons  had  attempted  to  enthrone  it. 
Hear  Louis  XVIII,  addressing  the  whole  of  France 
on  the  ever  memorable  28th  of  January,  at  the 
opening  of  the  chambers.  [Here  follows  the  speech 
published  before.] 

Thus  did  the  monarch  speak,  and  his  words  glad- 
dened the  hearts  of  all  Frenchmen.  The  period 
has  already  commenced  during  which  the  world  is 
to  enjoy  real  tranquility.  Spain  longs  for  her  reli- 
gion, her  king  and  her  fundamental  laws;  and  the 
possession  of  these  valued  blessings  wifi  shortly 
make  her  happy.  Glory  to  the  God  of  loyalty  and 
virtue;  love  and  respect  for  the  wise  monarch  who, 
opportunely,  and  with  a strong  hand,  raises  the  op 
pressed;  regard  for  the  generous  French  nation, 
whose  ideas  and  wishes  so  perfectly  agree  with  our 
own;  fraternal  union  with  the  gallant  army  which 
will  shortly  enter  our  country,  and  whose  van  you 
will  lead;  union  and  discipline— these  I recommend, 
that  you  may  reach  triumphant  the  capital  of  Spain- 
and  offer  your  immarcessible  laurels  to  the  descend- 
ant of  the  immortal  Henry  IV,  dispelling,  like  smoke, 
a faction  which  intends  to  destroy  whatever  is  most 
sacred  in  the  world. 

Head  quarters,  Valcarlos,  February  3,  1823. 

CHARLES  O’DONNELL. 

An  English  paper  says — We  are  informed,  that  a 
grandee  of  Spain,  now  in  England,  has  given  direc- 
tions, in  case  of  an  invasion  of  his  country  by  the 
French  army,  to  destroy  every  article  on  his  de- 
mesne, the  Spaniards  being  resolved  to  act  in  the 
like  manner  in  the  rear  of  the  French  army,  accord- 
ing as  it  advances. 

The  Spanish  ambassador  was  to  leave  St.  Peters- 
burg on  the  14th  Feb. 

Spain  soon  expected  to  have  200,000  men  under 
arms,  exclusive  of  her  guerillas. 

The  late  cortes  were  called  extraordinary.  The 


ordinary  cortes  of  1823  lately  went  into  session,  and, 
on  the  3d  of  March,  the  body  was  waited  upon  by 
a deputation  from  the  king  to  deliver  his  speech, 
being  prevented  from  personally  attending  by  in- 
disposition. It  was  as  follows: 

Gentlemen  deputies — The  extraordinary  circum- 
stances under  which  the  legislative  body  opens  its 
session,  present  a very  extensive  field  to  the  patriot- 
ism of  the  representatives  of  the  Spanish  people, 
and  will  render  it  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  the 
nation. 

Spain,  at  this  moment  the  object  of  general  at- 
tention, is  about  to  solve  the  great  problem  which 
interests  monarchs  and  people.  Therein  are  found 
united  the  hopes,  fears,  and  interests  of  humanity, 
the  caprices  of  ambition,  and  of  pride. 

The  continental  powers  of  the  holy  alliance  have 
already  raised  their  voices  against  the  political  in- 
stitutions of  this  nation,  which  has  gained  her  in- 
dependence and  her  liberty  at  the  price  of  her  blood 
Spain,  in  her  answers  to  the  insidious  accusations  of 
these  potentates,  has  solemnly  manifested  to  the 
world,  that  her  fundamental  laws  can  alone  be  dic- 
tated to  her  by  herself. 

This  clear  and  luminous  principle  can  only  be  at- 
tacked by  gsophisms  enforced  by  dint  of  bayonets, 
and  those  who  have  recourse  to  such  means  as  these 
in  the  19th  century,  give  the  most  evident  proofs  of 
the  injustice  of  their  cause. 

His  most  Christian  majesty  has  said,  that  100,000 
Frenchmen  should  march  to  regulate  the  domestic 
affairs  of  Spain,  and  correct  the  vices  of  her  institu- 
tions. Since  what  period  has  it  belonged  to  sol- 
diers to  meddle  with  the  reformation  of  laws?  In 
what  code  is  it  written  that  military  invasions  are 
the  forerunners  of  the  felicity  of  a people? 

It  were  unworthy  of  reason  to  refute  such  anti- 
social errors,  and  it  by  no  means  belongs  to  the  con- 
stitutional king  of  both  Spains,  to  apologize  for  the 
national  system,  in  order  to  defend  it  against  the  at- 
tacks of  those  who  screen  themselves  beneath  the 
mask  of  the  most  detestable  hypocrisy,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trampling  on  every  sentiment  of  justice. 

I trust  that  the  energy  and  perseverance  of  the 
cortes  will  afford  the  best  reply  to  the  speech  of  the 
most  Christaian  monarch;  that,  firm  in  their  princi- 
ples, they  will  continue  to  march  undauntedly  in 
the  path  prescribed  by  their  duty;  and  that  they 
will  ever  be  the  same  cortes  a3  they  were  on  the  9th 
and  11th  of  January,  in  every  respect  so  worthy  of 
the  nation  which  confided  her  destinies  to  them: — 
In  a word,  I hope  that  reason  and  justice  will  not 
be  less  powerful  than  the  genius  of  oppression  and 
slavery.  A nation  which  listens  to  the  terms  of  an 
enemy,  whose  want  of  good  faith  is  but  too  Well 
known,  is  an  already  subjugated  nation;  and  to  re- 
ceive those  laws  which  he  dares  to  establish  by  force 
of  arms,  is  the  height  of  ignominy. 

If  war  should  be  forced  upon  us,  it  will  be  an  evil 
without  remedy.  The  nation  is  magnanimous,  she 
will  fight  a second  time  for  her  independence  and 
her  rights.  The  path  to  glory  is  already  known  to 
her;  and  the  sacrifices  required  will  be  rendered 
light  to  her.  Energy  and  patriotism  will  present  a 
thousand  resources,  vyhich  in  the  hands  of  Spaniards, 
w'ill  always  produce  the  most  happy  results. 

For  my  part,  I offer  once  more  to  the  national  con- 
gress, to  co  operate  with  all  my  efforts,  to  realize 
the  hopes  of  the  friends  of  liberal  institutions,  in  em- 
ploying every  means  which  the  laws  place  within 
my  reach,  to  repulse  our  enemies  by  force. 

The  removal  of  my  person  and  the  national  cor- 
tes to  a place  less  exposed  to  the  influence  of  mili- 
tary operations,  might  baflie  the  designs  of  our  ene- 
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mies,  and  prevent  the  suspension  of  the  acts  of  go- 
vernment, which  ought  to  be  made  known  to  all 
parts  of  the  monarchy. 

The  army,  which  has  rendered  manifold  services 
to  the  national  cause,  is  organizing  agreeably  to  the 
decrees  of  the  cortes.  The  victories  obtained  over 
the  factious,  are  presages  of  still  greater  successes 
against  our  exterior  enemies. 

The  best  spirit  reigns  throughout  all  the  provin* 
ces.  The  evils  which  may  have  suffered  from  those 
who  call  themselves  the  Defenders  of  Religion,  have 
dissipated  the  illusions  of  the  ignorant,  and  have 
convinced  them  that  the  cause  of  the  constitution  is 
the  only  one  they  should  embrace. 

The  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  our  diplo- 
matic relations,  have  not  shaken  the  national  cou- 
rage. The  timid,  who  never  reckon  on  their 
strength,  and  the  evil  designed,  who  endeavor  to 
profit  by  their  weakness,  never  can  change  the  sen- 
timents of  a nation,  alive  to  her  honor,  and  which 
was  never  accustomed  to  deal  with  the  unjust. 

In  general,  the  various  branches  of  the  public  ad- 
ministration, presents,  at  this  moment,  a favorable 
aspect.  The  cortes  will  continue,  with  the  accus- 
tomed zeal,  the  important  labors  they  have  under- 
taken, and  the  national  prosperity,  to  which  all  their 
views  are  directed,  will  consolidate  that  constitu- 
tional system,  which  is  so  ably  protected  by  their 
energy  and  valor. 

(Signed)  FERDINAND. 

The  ministers  lately  dismissed  and  restored  to 
there  places  by  the  king,  have  since  resigned  and 
been  re-appointed.  Yet  there  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  any  confusion.  It  is  resolved  that  the  seat 
of  government  shall  be  removed  to  Seville.  The 
British  minister  has  notified  his  orders  to  follow  the 
government  of  Spain.  Mina  had  been  at  Barcelona, 
to  receive  money  for  the  pay  of  his  troops — he  re- 
quired 60,000  dollars  but  received,  without  hesita- 
tion, 80,000.  This  general  had  issued  a proclama- 
tion forbidding  the  rebuilding  of  Castelfollit.  “I 
have  decreed,  (says  the  stern  patriot),  that  it  shall 
be  erased  from  the  map  of  Europe,  and  the  honor 
of  the  nation  in  whose  name  I spoke  is  interested  in 
the  fulfilment  of  my  assertion.’*  Francis  Coll,  one 
of  the  royal  chiefs,  has  been  shot  at  Barcelona,  for 
his  attrocities. 

Latest  from  Spain.  By  an  arrival  at  New  York 
from  Cadiz,  Madrid  papers  of  the  8th  March  have 
been  received.  They  contain  the  reply  of  the 
cortes  to  the  king’s  speech  of  the  3d.  It  breathes 
the  language  of  men  determined  to  maintain  their 
liberties — mildly  and  decorously,  but  firmly  and 
without  fear.  They  tell  the  king  that  they  had 
taken  steps  for  the  removal  of  the  government. 

Ferdinand  is  in  a bad  state  of  health,  and  it  is 
intended  to  carry  him  to  Seville  in  a litter.  In  the 
debate  in  the  cortes,  on  the  3d  of  March,  senor  Rico 
said,  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  free  themselves  from 
that  single  danger  of  falling  into  the  power  of  the 
French,  unless  they  took  care  to  destroy  the  root 
of  these  evils.  It  was  now  time  to  take  measures 
by  which  they  might  escape  a thousand  misfortunes. 
He  could  conscientiously  say,  that  it  was  necessary, 
jnd  that  it  was  the  critical  time  for  the  cortes,  to 
declare  the  physical  impotency  of  his  majesty!  (Great 
applause  in  the  galleries.)  When  order  was  re- 
stored by  the  president,  senor  Canga  said,  that  the 
cortes  were  in  a condition  to  decree  the  place  for 
removal,  the  hour,  and  the  very  moment. 

0jr*Another  Spanish  vessel  has  been  “detained” 
by  the  French  squadron  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
was  at  Port  Royal,  Marfcinico— said  to  have  a mil- 
lion of  dollars  on  board. 


It  was  reported  at  Cadiz  on  the  4th  of  March,  that 
the  23rd  French  regiment  which  had  been  sent  to 
construct  a bridge  at  Bidache,  had  deserted  with 
all  the  plans  in  their  possession,  and  had  declared 
themselves  in  favor  of  a free  constitution. 

It  was  said  that  15,000  French  troops  had  really 
entered  Spain,  which  seemingly  much  excited  the 
indignation  of  the  people. 

The  resolution  taken  by  Portugal  to  make  a com- 
mon cause  with  Spain,  is  understood  to  have  dis- 
concerted the  French  cabinet,  and  given  rise  to 
some  warm  altercations  between  the  British  minis- 
ter at  Paris  and  M.  de  Villele.  Great  anxiety  is 
expressed  to  see  the  correspondence.  There  was 
no  small  degree  of  feeling  in  Paris,  on  account  of 
the  expulsion  of  Manuel.  The  censorship  of  the 
press  prevents  or  distorts  the  publication  of  facts. 

Portugal.  In  the  sitting  of  the  cortes  on  the  14th 
February,  M.  Doura  read  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee, on  the  motion  made  by  him  respecting  the 
defence  of  the  kingdom. 

The  committee  observe,  that  they  had  to  consi- 
der of  four  points: — 1st,  the  organization  and  in- 
crease of  the  army;  2d,  its  subsistence;  3d,  strict 
alliance  with  Spam;  4th,  means  to  preserve  internal 
tranquility. 

The  committee  propose  to  unite  the  1st  and  2d 
line  of  the  army,  and  have  the  first  part  ready,  as 
soon  as  possible,  to  march  to  the  frontiers,  and  in 
this  case  to  organize  a national  guard  at  Lisbon  and 
Oporto.  To  provide  for  the  extraordinary  expen- 
ses, by  direct  and  indirect  taxes,  which,  without 
burdening  the  indigent  classes,  may  form  a solid 
security  for  the  loan,  which  the  government  is  au- 
thorised to  contract.  The  committee  propose  to 
adopt  it  as  a principle,  that  the  invasion  of  the  pen- 
insula, for  the  purpose  of  destroying  or  modifying 
the  political  institutions  of  Spain,  shall  be  consider- 
ed as  an  invasion  of  Portugal.  It  does  not  appear 
to  the  committee  that  any  extraordinary  measures 
will  be  required  to  maintain  internal  tranquility.— 
The  committee  propose,  in  conformity  with  these 
ideas,  the  following 

Project  of  a decree. 

“The  cortes,  &c.  considering  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  maintain  the  national  independence, 
and  resist  every  attempt  of  foreign  invasion,  on  ac- 
count of  the  alterations  and  changes  which  the  na- 
tion, by  its  representatives,  has  legally  made  in  our 
political  system,  decrees  as  follows: — 

“1.  Every  invasion  of  the  peninsula,  made  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  or  modifying  the  political 
institutions  adopted  by  Spain,  shall  be  considered 
as  a direct  aggression  of  Portugal.  The  whole 
force  shall  be  immediately  assembled,  and  posted 
in  the  positions  proper  to  resist  such  aggression. 

“2.  The  recruiting  shall  be  carried  on  with  the 
utmost  diligence  to  raise  the  army  of  the  first  line 
to  60,000  men  at  least,  of  all  arms. 

“3  The  corps  of  militia  shall  be  raised  to  their  full 
complement,  and  the  government  shall  ^organize 
them  in  a manner  suitable  to  the  service  they  are 
to  perform. 

“4.  A national  guard  shall  be  formed  in  Lisbon 
and  Oporto, 

“5.  Those  soldiers  who  have  received  their  dis- 
charge shall  be  invited  to  serve  during  the  war, 
and  a bounty  shall  be  offered  them. 

“The  following  articles  relate  to  various  imposts 
proposed  by  the  committee 

“The  project  was  declared  urgent  by  above  two 
thirds  of  the  deputies;  read  a second  time  and  sub- 
mitted to  ^discussion. 
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M.  Franzini — At  all  times,  and  especially  under 
present  circumstances,  it  is  proper  to  strengthen 
the  union  between  this  kingdom  and  its  ancient  and 
and  faithful  ally,  England;  and  l therefore  judge  it  is 
imperiously  necessary  that  the  diplomatic  commit 
tee  should  give,  as  soon  as  possible,  its  report  on  the 
business  which  has  been  repeatedly  brought  for- 
ward by  the  secretary  of  foreign  affairs,  in  order 
that  the  government  may  be  relieved  from  all  the 
articles  which  may  impede  any  negotiation  which 
it  is  so  necessary  for  us  to  conclude  with  our  faith- 
ful ally,  Great  Britain.  This  was  generally  support- 
ed, and  the  president  directed  the  committee  to 
give  its  report  with  the  least  delay. 

In  the  sitting  of  the  19th,  the  order  of  the  day 
was  the  debate  on  the  report  of  the  committee.  On 
this  occasion  all  the  ministers  of  state  were  intro 
duced,  and  having  taken  their  seats,  the  president 
addressed  them  as  follows:— 

« Gentlemen,  the  importance  of  tfie  subjects  of 
the  present  sitting,  and  the  urgency  with  which 
they  are  to  be  discussed,  have  induced  the  cortes  to 
invite  aB  the  ministry,  that  each  of  your  excellencies 
may  give,  in  his  department,  the  explanations  asked 
of  him;  and  your  excellencies  may  give  your  opi- 
nion on  each  of  the  articles  of  the  project  which  is 
going  to  be  discussed,  and  for  this  purpose  ask 
leave  to  speak  when  you  think  proper.” 

The  debate  then  commenced  on  the  preamble, 
snd  the  first  article. 

M.  Moura  first  spoke  in  support  of  the  project 
showing  the  injustice  of  the  attack  on  Spain,  and 
that  Portugal  was  indisputably  equally  an  object  of 
their  aggression. 

,M.  Boyes  Carneiro,  made  a long  speech  against 
the  holy  alliance,  whose  profession  of  faith,  he  said, 
was  to  be  found  in  the  declaration  issued  a:  Lay- 
bach.  from  which  he  quoted  several  passages,  es- 
pecially directed  against  the  Spanish  constitution, 
as  “anarchical  and  revolutionary,”  its  establishment 
in  Naples  as  “a  conspiracy,”  and  in  Piedmont”  as 
?‘a  most  odious  rebellion.”  Several  other  mem- 
bers spoke;  all  of  whom  agreed  that  the  invasion  of 
Spain  must  be  considered  as  an  aggression  against 
Portugal,  but  some  disapproved  of  the  1st  article 
as  part  of  the  decree,  and,  on  the  motion  of  M. 
Marnanno  d’Azevedo,  it  was  resolved  to  include 
the  1st  article  as  far  as  the  word  Portugal  in  the 
preamble.  The  debate  was  then  adjourned. 

The  Greeks.  The  Augsburgh  Gazette  mentions, 
that  the  French  government  has  decreed,  that  the 
Greek  fugitives,  in  Germany,  desirous  of  returning 
to  their  native  country  by  the  way  of  Marseilles, 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  enter  the  French  territory. 

The  Swiss,  who  have  no  cause  to  be  deaf  to  the 
feelings  of  humanity,  receive  the  unhappy  Greeks 
in  the  most  friendly  manner,  and  endeavor  to  pro- 
cure them  passages  for  Ancona  or  Leghorn,  via 
Piedmont. 

The  private  correspondence  from  Greece,  (says 
the  Commercial  Advertiser),  gives  the  details  of  a 
severe  contest  between  the  patriots  and  Turks,  in 
the  end  of  December,  in  which  the  former  were 
triumphant.  The  Ottoman’s  made  the  attack  on 
the  fort  of  Missolungi,  and  their  impetuosity  and 
obstinacy  was  such  that  they  succeeded  in  gaining 
the  outworks,  when  the  Greeks,  with  swords  and 
fire  arms,  repulsed  them  with  great  slaughter. — 
The  battle  lasted  three  hours,  during  all  which  time 
nothing  uras  heard  but  the  report  of  cannon  and 
musketry  reverberating  from  both  parties.  So  great 
was  the  slaughter,  and  the  resistance  made  by  the 
Greeks  on  the  assailants,  that  the  latter  were  com- 
pelled to  turn  their  backs  and  retreat.  The  Turks 


killed  exceeded  50 0.  On  the  part  of  the  victors, 
three  only  were  killed;  and  the  result  was  the  se- 
curing from  the  invasion  of  the  Turks  of  Albania 
not  only  the  east  and  the  western  parts  of  Greece, 
but  likewise  the  Peloponnesus.  We  presume  it 
was  this  splendid  affair  which  led  to  the  armistice 
that  we  noticed  in  our  summary  of  yesterday. 

The  Greeks  have  obtained  further  advantages.— 
They  had  a dreadful  fight  with  the  Turks  in  the 
streets  of  Vrahori — the  latter  fled  to  the  houses, 
they  were  set  on  fire  and  the  whole  of  the  Turks 
were  either  cut  to  peices  or  perished  in  the  flames! 

They  have  also  beaten  Omar  Pacha,  wrho  lost  1500 
of  his  Albanians — all  the  artillery,  camp  equipage* 
See.  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors. 

They  are  now  allowed  to  receive  arms  from  Eng- 
land and  her  dependencies-  and  there  is  every  pros- 
pect that  they  will  work  out  their  osvn  indepen- 
dence. 


Com.  Porter’s  Squadron. 

cohrespOxNdetvck,  &c. 

To  his  excellency  the  governor  of  Porto  Jiico. 

U.  S.  ship  Peacock,  March  4, 1823. 

Your  excellency:  I have  the  honor  to  inform  you* 
that,  in  pursuance  of  orders  from  my  government, 

1 have  taken  command  of  all  the  United  States  na- 
val forces  in  these  seas,  for  the  protection  of  the 
commerce  of  the  United  States  against  all  unlawful 
interruptions,  to  guard  the  rights,  both  of  property 
and  person,  of  our  citizens  whenever  it  shall  become 
necessary,  and  for  the  suppression  of  piracy  and 
the  slave  trade. 

As  great  complaints  have  been  made  of  the  in- 
terruption and  injury  to  our  commerce  by  priva- 
teers fitted  out  from  Spanish  ports,  I must  beg  your 
excellency  to  furnish  me  a descriptive  list  of  ves- 
sels legally  commissioned  to  cruise  from  Porto  Rico, 
with  a set  of  the  blank  forms  Qf  theif  papers,  that 
I may  know  how  and  when  to  respect  them,  if  I 
should  meet  with  any  of  them.  I must  also  beg 
your  excellency  to  inform  me  how  far  they  have 
been  instructed  to  interrupt  our  trade  with  Mexico 
and  the  Columbian  republic,  and  whatever  instruc- 
tions or  authorities  they  may  have  affecting  our 
commerce  generally. 

As  the  suppression  of  piracy,  the  principal  mo- 
tive for  my  visit  to  these  seas,  is  an  object  that  con- 
cerns all  nations,  (all  being  parties  against  them 
and  maybe  considered  as  allies),  Lconfklently  look 
to  all  for  co  operation  whenever  it  may  be  necessa- 
ry, or  at  least,  their  favorable  and  friendly  support; 
and  to  none  more  than  those  most  exposed  to  their 
depredations. 

I therefore  look  with  confidence  to  your  excellen- 
cy for  the  aid  of  such  means  as  may  be  in  your  pow- 
er for  their  suppression;  and,  in  the  absence  of 
means,  I beg  to  assure  your  excellency  that  what, 
ever  course  may  be  pursued  by  me  to  destroy  those 
enemies  of  the  human  race,  it  will  have  no  other 
aim;  and  I shall  observe  the  utmost  caution  not  to 
encroach  on  the  rights,  or  willingly  offend  the  feel- 
ings of  others,  either  in  substance  or  in  form,  in  all 
the  measures  which  may  be  adopted  to  accomplish 
the  end  in  view. 

It  will  afford  me  sincere  pleasure,  should  I be  so 
fortunate  as  to  fulfil  the  expectations  of  my  go- 
vernment, and  at  the  same  time  preserve  harmony 
and  a good  understanding  with  those  with  whom  I 
may  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  come  in  collision  or  dis- 
cussion in  relation  thereto;  indeed  it  will  add 
much  to  my  happiness  if  it  can  be  avoided  aitca- 
I gether. 
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That  such  is  my  sincere  wish,  and  that  the  ob- 
jects set  forth  by  me  are  the  only  ones  which 
brought  me  to  these  seas,  I beg  leave  to  assure 
vour  excellency  in  the  most  positive  and  unequivo- 
cal terms. 

With  the  highest  respect,  I have  the  honor  to  be, 
your  excellency’s  verv  obedient  hurnbie  servant, 

” (Signed)  ' D.  POUTER. 

To  his  excellency  the  governor  of  Porto  Rico. 

U.  S.  ship  Peacock,  Aguada,  March  8th, <1 8 23. 

Your  excellency:—  On  the  3d  of  this  month  I des- 
patched from  the  squadron  under  my  command, 
the  United  States  schooner  Grey  Hound,  command- 
ed by  captain  John  Porter,  of  the  United  States  na- 
vy, who  was  the  bearer  of  a letter  from  me  to  your 
excellency,  written  in  strict  conformity  with  in- 
structions which  I had  received  from  my  govern- 
ment, propounding  certain  inquiries  to  enable  your 
excellency  to  put  me  in  possession  of  such  informa- 
tion as  would  place  it  in  my  power  to  fulfil  the  be- 
nevolent intentions  of  the  government  .of  the  Unit- 
ed States  without  infringing  on  the  rights  of  Spain 
as  a belligerent. 

The  commander  of  the  Grey  Hound  was  directed 
to  remain  in  St.  John’s  two  days  for  your  excellen 
cy’s  answer  and  then  to  join  me  off  the  port,  or  at 
this  place,  where  I proposed  watering  the  squad- 
ron under  my  command. 

On  the  second  day  after  his  arrival  at  St.  John’s, 
I directed  the  commander  of  the  United  States 
schooner  Fox  to  proceed  there  with  his  vessel,  to 
ascertain  what  time  it  was  probable  your  reply 
would  be  obtained,  with  orders  to  return  immedi- 
ately, and  apprise  the  commander  of  the  United 
States  schooper  Beagle,  another  of  my  squadron, 
of  my  intention  to  come  to  this  place. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Fox  within  gun  shot  of  the 
castle  1 was  much  surprised  to  observe  that  sixguns 
were  fired  at  her;  but  knowing  of  no  cause  to  jus- 
tify such  an  act  of  violence,  I should  have  thought 
4hat  perhaps  I might  have  been  mistaken,  had  not 
the  commanders  of  all  three,  of  those  vessels  failed 
to  obey  my  instructions,  which  could  not  have  hap- 
pened but  for  some  violent  detention  by  the  authori- 
ties at  St.  John’s. 

Until  I am  better  satisfied  of  the  fact,  however, 
l shall  refrain  from  the  expression  of  my  seniiments 
on  the  subject,  and  shall  for  the  present,  merely  ob- 
serve, that  their  character  could  not  have  been 
misunderstood,  as  my  squadron,  at  the  time  of  the 
departure  of  the  Fox,  was  lying  in  full  view  of  the 
castle,  with  their  colors  hying,  and  a British  squad 
ron,  under  the  command  of  St:  Thomas  Cochrane, 
which  had  several  times  communicated  with  me 
and  well  knew  the  vessels  arrived  there  the  day 
previous  to  the  last  mentioned  vessel,  and  on  the 
day  of  my  arrival  off  the  port. 

I know  not  whether  my  suspicions  are  correct; 
but  I have,  in  the  event  of  their  being  so,  directed 
the  senior  officer  to  abandon  the  vessels,  and  leave 
the  island  of  Porto  Rico,  as  soon  as  possible,  leav 
ing  it  to  my  country,  to  whom  1 shall  make  known 
the  facts,  to  resent  the  outrage  as  it  may  think  pro 
per,  and  which  it  will,  no  doubt,  promptly  and  ef- 
fectually. 

Your  excellency  must  be  aware  that  it  is  always 
in  my  power  to  retaliate,  and  even  in  this  place, 
but  it  would  be  a poor  return  for  the  friendship 
and  hospitality  I have  received  from  its  inhabitants, 
and  1 cannot  reconcile  it  to  myself  that  the  inno- 
cent should  be  made  to  suffer  for  offences  not  their 
own. 


With  great  respect,  I have  the  honor  to  be,  you 
excellency’s  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

(Signed)  D.  PORTER. 

[TRANSLATION.] 

Office  of  the  captain  general  of  Porto  Rico. 

Most  excellent  sir:  At  noon  this  day,  just  as  I 
arrived  from  the  village  of  Caguas,  where  l re- 
ceived at  8 o’clock  this  morning  the  official  letter 
of  the  king’s  lieutenant  commandant  of  this  place, 
advising  me  of  the  arrival  of  the  squadron  under 
the  command  of  your  excellency  with  a disposition 
to  enter  this  port,  I have  been  inauspiciously  inform- 
ed of  the  misfortune  occurring  in  the  death  of  the 
commander  of  a schooner  of  war,  belongingto  the 
squadron,  who  it  seems  persisted  in  entering  the 
port,  notwithstanding  his  having  been  warned  by 
the  fort  to  desist  from  his  undertaking,  by  a dis- 
charge from  two  cannons,  the  first  with  a blank 
cartridge,  and  the  other  at  an  elevation  with  a bail. 
But  the  garrison,  in  seeing  his  obstinacy,  followed 
with  an  extraordinary  rigor  the  orders  for  hinder- 
ing the  entrance  of  the  squadron  till  my  arrival,  ac- 
cording to  the  determination  formed  by  the  said 
lieutenant  of  the  place  yesterday. 

I wish  to  persuade  the  mind  of  your  excellency 
into  a consciousness  of  the  sorrow  which  this  event, 
so  mournful  and  unfortunate,  has  caused  me;  so  much 
the  more  painful,  inasmuch  as  it  has  happened  in  a 
place  in  the  district  under  my  command,  and  on  an 
individual  under  the  orders  of  your  excellency, 
and  a citizen  of  the  United  States;  of  a nation, 
with  whom  in  all  acceptations,  the  Spaniards  of  both 
hemispheres  are  found  united. 

So  unexpected  a misfortune,  which  it  seems  ought 
never  to  be  feared  in  friendly  establishments,  ap- 
pears to  carry  on  itself  a character  of  criminality, 
which  more  and  more  aggrieves  my  feelings. 

But  the  juncture  of  the  circumstances  which 
have  conspired  towards  the  fatality,  according  to 
the  information  received  by  me,  is  such,  that  if  your 
excellency  will  be  pleased  to  examine  it  with  im. 
partiality,  you  will  perceive  that  if  the  facts  are  not 
sufficient  to  mitigate  the  regret,  they  are  at  least 
enough  to  prove  that  there  has  been  no  intention 
of  fading  in  regard  to  your  excellency,  nor  of  of- 
fending any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  much 
less  their  government. 

The  lieutenant  of  the  king,  and  commandant  of 
the  place,  grounded  on  various  reasons,  of  which 
it  is  not  important  to  trouble  your  excellency  with 
a citation,  but  of  which,  however,  I will  point  out 
a few,  believed  that  he  ought  not  to  permit  the  en- 
tering of  the  squadron  until  my  arrival.  One  of 
his  motives  arose  from  his  recollecting  that  during 
the  last  year  an  expedition  was  armsd  in  the  ports 
of  North  America,  against  this  island,  and  placed 
under  the  cornmnad  of  a man  named  Ducondray 
Holstein;  which  expedition  actually  went  into  the 
port  of  St.  Bartholomew  under  the  American  flag, 
and  among  his  other  reasons  were  tbefollowing:  It 
has  been  reported  here  that  another  similar  expe- 
dition is  this  year  in  preparation:  That  the  schoo- 
ners alluded  to,  on  their  entering  yesterday,  would 
not  receive  the  pilots  on  board,  unless  they  practis. 
ed  with  particular  plans  of  the  harbor,  and  the 
leads  in  their  hand,  of  which  the  captain  of  the 
port  made  his  complaint:  That  when  the  officers 

came  on  shore,  a rumor  was  spread  that  they  were 
saying  Spain  had  ceded  this  island,  and  that  of  Cuba, 
to  the  English,  which  relation  they  confirmed  to 
the  lieutenant  of  the  king,  as  he  himself  has  assur- 
ed me:  That  there  not  having  presented  to  him  the 
writing,  nor  any  expression  from  your  exceHency4 
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he  suspected  he  had  found  something-  alarming-  in 
these  rumors;  and  not  sufficient  proofs,  that  these 
were  national  vessels  merely  by  the  uniforms  in 
which  the  officers  were  dressed. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  which  he  has  in- 
formed me  he  had  in  view  in  not  consenting  to  the 
entrance  of  the  squadron  until  my  arrival,  and  in 
consequence  of  them,  he  despatched  his  orders  to 
the  castle  of  the  Moro,  not  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
mitting hostilities — but  merely  preventive  orders. 
He  sent  an  adjutant  at  half  past  six  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  accompanied  by  an  interpreter,  on  board 
one  of  the  schooners  under  the  command  of  your 
excellency,  to  entreat  her  commander  to  be  so  good 
as  to  call  on  the  government,  in  order  to  agree  with 
them  on  the  means  and  form  of  making  known  to 
your  excellency  this  their  determination.  Unfor- 
tunately the  commander  of  the  American  schooner 
deferred,  in  the  first  place,  his  seeing  the  lieuten- 
ant  of  the  king  until  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon; 
and  provoked  by  the  adjutant  to  view  it  as  an  unjust 
case,  and  to  consider  duly  the  cause  of  his  being 
disturbed,  and  of  which  he  was  fully  informed,  the 
commander  promised  the  adjutant  that  he  would  go 
to  the  government,  as  soon  as  he  could  dress  him- 
self. 

By  an  unheard  of  fatality  he  did  not  accomplish 
their  promise  until  after  his  hearing  the  firing  of 
the  cannon  at  the  Moro,  which  might  have  been 
avoided  had  he  only  presented  himself  for  an  in- 
terview with  the  commander  of  the  place. 

The  remiSsness  of  this  officer,  and  the  pertinaci- 
ty of  him  who  commanded  the  schooner  in  his  not 
suspending  his  entering  in  spite  of  the  cannon  that 
was  fired  without  a shot,  and  without  waiting  fora 
pilot;  but  notwithstanding  this,  and  the  second  dis- 
charge of  a gun  at  an  elevation,  to  crowd  sail  in  or- 
der  at  all  events  to  gain  the  port — these  acts,  most 
excellent  sir,  have  been  the  means  of  depriving  the 
United  States  Of  a citizen,  your  excellency  of  an 
officer,  of  filling  Puerto  Rico  with  mourning,  and 
myself  with  inexpressible  sorrow.  I feel  it  to  be 
my  duty  to  assure  your  excellency  that  the  orders 
issued  by  the  lieutenant  of  the  king  and  command- 
ant general  of  the  place,  were  by  no  means  intend- 
ed to  commit  hostilities  or  offences  against  the  ves- 
sels; but,  as  the  firing  was  made  at  an  elevation, 
either  the  tumbling  of  the  sea  or  perhaps  some  bad 
pointing,  must  have  been  the  cause  why  the  fourth 
discharge  should  produce  such  a fatal  effect. 

Immediately  on  my  return  to  this  place,  I gave 
orders  that  all  the  vessels,  under  the  command  of 
your  excellency,  rtf  whatever  description,  may  enter 
freely  into  this  harbor,  as  into  a port  of  friends, 
where  they  will  meet  that  reception  which  the  law 
of  nations  assigns  to  those  who  claim  a title  in  civili- 
zation and  other  priviliges,  secured  by  the  treaties 
of  friendship  existing  between  the  two  nations.— 
In  this  act  I anticipate  for  myself  the  satisfaction  of 
being  able  to  manifest  personally  all  the  considera- 
tion which  your  person  merits  from  me,  and  my  re- 
gret for  so  mournful  and  disagreeable  an  event. 
May  God  guard  your  excellency  many  years, 
j Puerto  Rico , March  6,  1823. 

C Excellentisimo  senor 
(bignea;  £ MIGUEL  DE  LA  TORRE. 
The  most  excellent  commander  in  chief 
of  the  Anglo-American  squadron  in  the 
offing  of  Puerto  Rico,  D.  David  Porter. 

[TRAHSLATfOX.] 

Office  of  the  captain  general  of  Porto  Rico. 
Most  excellent  sir:  I this  moment  received  the 
very  estimable  letter  of  your  excellency,  dated  the 


4th  of  the  present  month,  in  which  your  excellency 
has  been  pleased  to  communicate  to  me  the  im- 
portant commission  which  has  been  entrusted  to 
you  by  a government,  that  claims  the  respect  of  all 
the  territories  within  its  influence. 

I have  the  satisfaction  of  forwarding  to  your  ex- 
cellency a nominal  report  of  the  privateer  vessels 
which  have  been  armed  and  despatched  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cruising  by  the  competent  authority  in  this 
island,  agreeably  to  the  request  which  your  excel- 
lency has  made  me  in  the  letter  of  that  date,  and  l 
am  extremely  sorry  to  find  myself  so  situated  that  I 
cannot  comply  with  the  wishes  of  your  excellency 
in  regard  to  my  transmitting  you  a set  of  blank 
forms,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  your  excellency 
how  and  when  to  respect  their  commissions.  The 
diplomas  which  they  receive  come  from  our  court, 
already  signed  by  his  most  Catholic  majesty,  and  the 
minister  to  whom  this  office  pertains,  leaving  in 
"these  cases  the  naval  authority  here  limited  only  to 
the  filling  of  the  blank  spaces  in  them  with  the  name 
©f  the  captain  and  the  vessel.  Thus  situated,  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  accede  to  your  circumspect 
views  in  this  particular  object.  But,  nevertheless, 
if  it  should  on  occasion  appear  requisite  to  your  ex- 
cellency, the  said  diplomas  or  commissions  can  be 
examined,  together  with  a blank  signature  of  the 
captain  ofthis  port,  in  order  that  a sufficient  ground 
may  be  established  for  comparing  this  signature 
with  those  which  may  be  presented,  keeping  in 
view  the  prospectus  of  those,  with  which  the  said 
privateers  are  cruising. 

I am  likewise  asked  by  your,  excellency  for  infor- 
mation how  far  my  instructions  are  extended  for  in- 
terrupting the  commerce  of  the  United  States  with. 
Mexico  and  the  Republic  of  Columbia;  and  for  your 
gratification  it  is  my  duty  to  declare,  that  I find  my- 
self sufficiently  instructed  to  state  that  the  blockade 
which  was  established  on  all  the  coasts  and  ports  of 
the  provinces  of  Venezuela  has  been  raised.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  I consider  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States  to  be  in  free  capacity  for  an 
intercourse  with  that  of  the  places  formerly  block- 
aded; reserving  however  for  lawful  capture  the  ves- 
sels of  any  nation  which  shall  be  found  conveying 
implements  of  war  to  the  insurgents— cr  people 
disposed  to  co-operate  with  them  in  their  military 
resistance.  I can  give  your  excellency  no  certain 
information  concerning  Mexico;  but  it  is  my  opinion 
that  the  circumstances  and  condition  are  to  be 
found  the  same  as  those  of  Venezuela. 


The  very  important  objects  to  which  your  mission 
into  these  seas  is  directed,  and  your  good  intentions 
and  views,  aftord  me  the  greatest  satisfaction,  and 
hasten  me  to  manifest  myself  to  your  excellncy,  as 
at  the  instant  I now  do,  in  order  to  assure  you  that 
all  within  the  scope  of  my  authority  and  faculty  in 
this  island  is  one  of  the  places  most  interested  in 
the  flourishing  of  commerce,  and  the  revival,  if  pos- 
sible, of  good  faith  and  due  respect  to  the  property 
of  the  citizens. 

Trusting  that  your  excellency  may  be  able  to  fulfil 
the  desires  of  your  government  in  this  important 
charge,  and  that  they  may  be  ever  more  and  more 
happy  in  their  election,  I have  the  honor  of  being, 
with  the  greatest  respect,  your  excellency’s  most 
attentive  and  sure  servant, — Que  sus  manos  bese- 
Puerto  Rico,  March  6,  1823. 

. C Excellentisimo  senor 
(bignea;  j MIGUEL  DE  LA  TORRE, 
Most  excellent  sir,  commandant  of  the 
squadron  of  the  U.  S.  of  America,  in  the 
offing  of  this  port,  D.  D.  Pouter. 
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TRANSLATION. 

Office  of  the  captain  general  of  Puerto  Rico . 
Most  excellent  sir:  One  of  the  first  objects  of 

my  attention,  as  soon  as  I was  informed  of  the  mourn- 
ful accident  concerning  which  I wrote  to  your  ex- 
cellency in  my  letter  of  yesterday,  was  to  acquaint 
myself  with  the  actual  condition  of  the  wounded 
individual,  in  order  that  he  should  be  located  where 
the  duties  of  friendship  might  be  exercised  for  his 
accommodation  and  comforts,  but  being  certified 
that  he  had  died  during  the  transaction  before  relat- 
ed,  1 could  do  no  otherwise  than  give  my  orders  that 
his  funeral  should  be  conducted  with  all  the  deco- 
rum and  manifestation  of  respect  due  to  an  honora- 
ble officer  of  his  character  and  station,  and  causing 
his  corpse  to  be  attended  to  the  grave  by  a proces- 
sion  composed  of  the  principal  chieftains,  autho- 
rities, and  other  officers  of  this  garrison.  In  this 
act,  I could  wish  that  your  excellency  might  recog- 
nise an  expression  of  the  lively  sorrow  which  has 
been  excited  in  me  by  this  misfortune. 

May  God  preserve  your  excellency  many  years. 
Puerto  Rico , March  7,  1623. 

.G.  . c Excellentisimo  senor 

(signed)  £ MIGUEL  DE  la  TORRE. 

The  most  excellent  commander  in  chief  of 
the  Anglo-American  squadron  in  the 
offing  of  this  port,  D.  D.  Porter. 

To  his  excellency  captain  general  of  Porto  Rico. 

U.  S.  ship  Peacock,  March  11,  1823, 
Your  excellency:  I have  the  honor  to  acknow- 
ledge  the  receipt  of  your  several  favors  of  the  6th 
and  7th  of  this  month. 

That  which  is  in  reply  to  the  letter  I had  the 
honor  to  address  you  on  the  4th  is  perfectly  satis- 
factory  in  all  its  details,  and  the  promptness  with 
which  you  have  been  pleased  to  attend  to  it,  as  well 
as  its  contents,  will  no  doubt  be  highly  gratifying  to 
the  government  of  the  United  States. 

I know  not  how  to  touch  on  the  melancholy  sub- 
ject of  your  other  letters,  without  giving  vent  to 
some  of  those  feelings  which  operate  at  this  mo- 
ment on  my  mind.  I shall  endeavor  however  to 
treat  it  cooly  and  dispassionately,  and  hope,  by  a few 
facts,  to  convince  your  excellency,  that  there  was 
not  the  shadow  of  an  excuse  for  interdicting  the 
entrance  of  my  squadron  into  the  harbor  of  Saint 
Johns:  That  nothing  can  justify  the  order,  issued 

by  your  second  in  command,  to  fire  upon  any  of 
the  vessels  composing  it,  and  that  the  act  of  firing 
was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  an  act  of  the  most  unpar- 
donable cruelty  and  barbarity. 

It  is  painful  to  me  to  see  that  your  excellency  has 
labored  to  justify  the  act,  and  to  throw  the  blame 
on  the  commander  of  one  of  the  United  States  ves  - 
sels then  in  port.  A statement  in  the  Echo  of  the 
6th,  drawn  by  the  same  hand  that  penned  your  letter 
to  me,  is  given  to  the  public  with  the  same  object  in 
view.  Your  excellency  may  have  reasoned  your- 
self into  a belief  of  the  correctness  of  the  infer- 
ences you  have  in  both  cases  drawn  from  information 
given  you,  or  both  may  have  been  considered  as 
necessary  and  proper  to  prevent  excitement;  but  I 
must  be  excused  for  saying  to  your  excellency  that 
the  charge  is  only  an  aggravation  to  the  outrage 
which  had  already  been  committed.  It  was  not  the 
duty  of  that  officer  to  move;  at  the  beck  and  call  of 
the  king’s  lieutenant,  or  to  leave  the  duty  unexe- 
cuted which  I had  sent  him  to  perform,  to  commu- 
nicate to  me  the  hostile  intentions  of  a subaltern, 
which,  had  they  been  fully  explained  to  him,  he 
never  could  have  believed  he  would  have  dared  to 


have  carried  into  effect;  but  they  never  were  ex- 
plained, and  no  such  conversation  took  place  be- 
tween the  king’s  lieutenant  and  the  American  offi- 
cer, as  is  related  by  your  excellency.  Your  excel- 
lency has  been  misinformed  on  the  subject,  and 
had  it  been  the  duty  of  the  American  officer  to 
have  communicated  to  me  the  intention  to  prevent 
my  coming  into  port,  it  would  have  been  impracti- 
cable for  him  to  have  executed  it,  as  the  sea  raged 
with  such  violence  at  the  time,  that  no  vessel  or 
boat  could  possibly  have  left  the  harbor. 

It  is  not  magnanimous  in  your  excellency  to  re- 
sort to  such  means  to  excuse  the  bad  conduct  of 
those  under  your  command. 

The  officer  you  would  implicate  was  the  bearer 
of  a despatch  from  me  to  your  excellency,  apprising 
you  of  the  benevolent  intentions  of  my  government 
in  fitting  out  the  squadron  I have  the  honor  to  com- 
mand. 

He  had  been  two  days  in  your  port,  and  was  pos- 
sessed of  a copy  of  my  letter  to  you,  which  had 
been  seen  by  your  second  in  command  at  the  mo- 
ment of  his  presenting  himself  to  him,  which  was 
on  the  day  of  his  arrival.  And  if  any  doubts  existed 
as  to  his  character,  or  the  character  of  the  vessel 
under  his  command,  being  in  the  power  of  the  au- 
thorities of  Porto  Rico,  they  could  easily  have  sa- 
tisfied themselves. 

But  he  had  been  received  and  treated  as  an  Ame- 
rican officer,  and  it  is  only  to  endeavor  to  palliate, 
or  excuse  the  conduct  of  the  offending  individual, 
that  your  excellency  has  sought  for  facts,  which 
would  never  have  been  brought  into  notice,  but  for 
the  lamentable  circumstance  which  gave  rise  to 
these  painful  remarks. 

He  informed  your  second  of  the  character  of  my 
squadron;  a British  squadron  was  then  lying  in  the 
port  which  knew  me,  and  there  cannot  be  a doubt 
had  communicated  intelligence  of  my  intentions  to 
visit  Porto  Pico. 

The  sloop  of  war,  on  board  which  my  pendant 
was  flying,  with  some  small  vessels  of  my  squadron, 
were  lying  in  full  view  of  the  Castle,  with  then- 
colors  hoisted;  the  schooner  which  was  fired  into 
was  standing  directly  into  port  in  open  day:  she 
could  not  have  escaped  after  the  first  shot  was 
fired,  or  have  given  up  her  intentions  of  going  into 
St.  Johns,  had  she  been  so  disposed,  or  had  she  un- 
derstood what  was  intended  by  the  firing.  But,  let 
me  ask  your  excellency,  who,  for  an  instant  could 
have  supposed  that  a small  schooner  of  scarcely  forty 
tons  burthen,  mounting  only  three  guns,  with  a 
complement  of  twenty-five  officers  and  men,  would 
have  occasiond  any  alarm  to  the  city  of  St,  Johns, 
surrounded  as  it  is  by  fortresses  rendered,  as  im- 
pregnable as  nature  and  the  art  of  man  can  make 
them?  Was  it  not  more  natural  to  believe  that  the 
firing  was  intended  to  compel  her  approach?  and 
even  if  the  intention  was  not  complied  with,  ought 
not  her  feeble  condition  to  have  claimed  from  those, 
in  your  fortress  some  mercy?  But,  no!  the  vessel, 
after  the  death  of  her  lamented  commander,  was 
compelled  to  anchor  between  the  forts,  where  a 
tremendous  sea  was  running  which  jeopardised  the 
lives  of  every  one  on  board,  to  send  the  small  boat 
on  shore,  where  the  young  midshipman  who  com- 
manded her,  was  insulted  by  having  a heavy  gun 
pointed  into  the  boat,  and  threatened  with  destruc- 
tion if  he  attempted  to  move  from  his  position:  he 
was  then  taken  as  a criminal  and  placed  under  guard. 

These  are  facts,  your  excellency,  and  incontrover- 
tible ones.  Let  me  ask  your  excellency  what  better 
proofs  you  have  of  the  character  of  my  squadron 
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now  than  was  produced  on  the  first  day  of  the  arri 
val  of  the  officer  you  wish  to  implicate!  What  fur- 
ther examination  has  been  made,  that  the  authori- 
ties of  Porto  Rico  are  better  satisfied  of  our  being 
Americans  now,  than  they  were  before?  None. 

I repeat  it  that  the  character  of  my  squadron  was 
well  known  in  St.  Johns;  even  in  this  obscure  place 
1 found  American  newspapers  containing  all  the  de- 
tails respecting  it,  and  at  St  Thomas*  f saw  per- 
sons direct  from  9t.  Johns,  who  informed  me  that  its 
equipment  and  object  was  well  known  there.  There 
has,  in  fact,  been  a degree  of  publicity  given  to  the 
expedition,  and  an  interest  felt  in  it,  that  have  been 
rarely  equalled. 

The  whofe  of  the  civilized  world  was  interested 
in  its  success — It  is  vain  then  to  say,  that  we  were 
taken  for  lawless  invaders,  and  it  is  unjust  to  endea- 
vor to  stain  the  character  of  my  county  by  a charge 
of  frequency  of  hostile  expedition  against  the  Spa 
nish  possessions,  or  offer  them  as  an  excuse  for  the 
conduct  of  the  offender.  Bad  men  escape  some 
times  the  vigilance  of  the  most  rigid  authorities, 
and  no  government  deserves  reproach  when  it  does 
its  utmost  to  detect  and  bring  them  to  punishment 

I find  your  coasts  lined  with  troops  since  my  arri 
val  here.  I find  reinforcements  daily  coming  in, 
as  I am  informed,  by  your  order,  to  protect  the  in 
habitants  from  my  resentments.  I have  found  every 
precaution  taken  to  keep,  me  in  profound  ignorance 
of  the  lamentable  occurrence,  but  these  things 
were  all  in  vain.  I saw  the  insult  offered  to  the 
flag  of  my  country — l have  satisfied  your  military 
commanders  that  their  force  is  despicable  when 
compared  to  that  at  my  disposal,  and  I have  convinc- 
ed the  inhabitants,  that,  although  they  are  at  my 
mercy,  they  will  not  be  made  answerable  for  the  of 
fences  of  an  individual. 

It  is  not  then  becoming  to  the  character  of  your 
excellency  to  resort  to  subterfuge  in  order  to  divert 
the  odium  of  the  act  from  one  officer  to  attach  blame 
to  another. 

I will  further  ask,  why  a rigor  should  be  exer- 
cised towards  vessels  bearing  the  American  flag, 
that  was  not  extended  to  the  British  squadron  or  to 
the  French  frigate,  which  arrived  subsequent  to 
the  attack  on  lieut.  com’dt  Cocke?  In  the  one  case 
there  was  only  a small  schooner  to  fire  at,  in  the 
other  there  were  vessels  of  force. 

Had  he  fallen  in  battle  and  by  the  hand  of  a declar 
ed  enemy,  we  should  have  been  reconciled  to  his 
fate  by  the  proud  satisfaction  that  he  died  in  the  per 
formance  of  his  duty  to  his  country;  but  to  be  thus 
ci'uelly  torn  from  us,  and  by  the  hand  of  a dastard, 
whose  aim  was  the  more  sure  from  a confidence  in 
his  own  safety,  and  the  defenceless  condition  of  his 
object,  admits  of  no  consolation. 

Your  excellency,  in  conversation  with  the  officer 
you  wish  to  implicate,  adverted  to  the  affair  of  the 
Panchita,  as  some  palliation  for  the  offence,  and 
there  is  too  much  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  offi 
cer  who  gave  the  order  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
my  squadron,  as  well  as  those  who  executed  it, 
thought  this  a fair  opportunity  to  retaliate.  Other 
wise,  why  heat  shot  in  the  furnaces  to  destroy  my 
squadron?  Why  open  two  batteries  on  the  schoo 
ner,  and  why  fire  round  shot  and  langrage,  while 
the  lamented  victim  was  hailing  the  fort,  and  why 
the  remark  of  the  man  who  pointed  the  gun,  that  the 
shot  was  intended  to  avenge  the  Panchita? 

Your  excellency  will  recollect  that,  in  the  case  of 
the  Panchita,  there  was  an  equality  of  force.  Such  an 


occurrence  would  not  have  taken  place  had  there 
been  as  great  a disparity  as  in  the  present  instance. 
The  cases  are  not  therefore  parallel,  and  if  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  retaliation  was  sought  for,  the  offenders 
have  failed  in  their  object;  it  is  yet  to  be  obtained. 

I shall  leave  the  island  tomorrow  with  a heavy 
heart,  and  shall,  without  delay,  communicate  to  my 
government  the  melancholy  result  of  my  visit  here, 
which  was  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the  civilized 
world  in  general. 

With  the  highest  respect  I have  the  honor  to  be 
your  excellency’s  most  obt.  humble  servant, 

(Signed)  D.  PORTER. 

To  captain  sir  Thomas  Cochrane . 

U.  S.  ship  Peacock,  Aguada,  March  12,  1823. 

Snt:  Thr’  officers  commanding  the  vessles  of  the 

squadron  now  with  me,  hav  conjointly,  in  behalf  of 
themselves  and  those  under  their  ;ommand,  re- 
quested me  to  inform  you,  that  they  feel  most  sensi- 
bly  the  kind  attentions  of  yourself  and  all  the  Bri- 
tish officers  at  St.  Johns,  to  the  remains  of  their 
highly  esteemed,  and  much  lamented  brother  offi- 
cer and  friend,  lieut.  comd’t  Wdliam  H.  Cocke,  and 
beg  that,  through  you,  their  sentiments  of  gratitude 
may  be  made  known  to  the  officers  under  your  com- 
mand 

To  their  wishes  on  the  subject  allow  me  to  add 
my  own,  and  to  say  that  I feel  no  less  sensible  than 
they,  the  delicate  attentions  that  have,  on  this  melan- 
choly occasion,  been  manifested  by  the  officers  of 
the  British  squadron. 

With  sentiments  of  the  highest  respect,  l have 
the  honor  to  be  your  very  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  D.  PORTER. 


Order  of  procession  to  the  interment  of  capt.  William 
II  Cocke. 

Chaplain  of  the  fort. 

Lieutenant  Kelly  and  Sailor. 


o Sailor  and  lieutenant  Porter. 

o 

Sailor  and  sail’g-mas’r  Pearson* 

Midship’n  Jenkins  and  Sailor.  Sailor  and  midshipman  Ball. 


Doctor  Belt  and  Sailor. 


Midship’n'  Watson  and  Sailor. 
Sir  Thomas  Cochrane, 
Captain  of  the  Eske, 
Captain  Leith, 

Lieut.  Kelly, 


hi 

Bj 


Sailor  and  midshipman  Cocke* 
David  Porter, 

Captain  Newton, 
Captain  Downing, 

Mr.  Lord,  consul, 


The  British  and  American  officers,  two  abreast. 
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Baptist  Irvine  effected  his  escape  from  prison,  in 
Curracoa,  but  was  discovered  and  retaken  two 
hours  afterwards.  A letter  from  thence  says- -“In- 
formation was  lodged  against  Mr.  Irvine,  by  a Spa- 
niard, or  in  less  than  one  hour  he  would  have  been 
safe,  and  off  this  wretched  island;  he  was  led  to 
prison  more  dead  than  alive.  I saw  him  immedi- 
ately after  he  was  surprised  by  the  guard;  he  look- 
ed wild  and  pale;  my  heart  really  bled  for  him;  he 
drew  a tear  of  pity  from  every  beholder.” 

Baltimore  inspections , for  the  quarter  ending  31st 
of  March — 73,485  bbls.  and  4,294  $bbls  wheat  flour; 
2,140  do.  rye;  1,451  do.  pork,  and  463  beef,  chiefly 
Baltimore  packed;  2,305  kegs  butter,  4.514  lard, 
7 768  barrels  and  191  large  casks  domestic  liquors, 
&c.  &c. 
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Mr.  T B.  Brenan  has  started  or  a collection-tour 
through  the  Eastern  shore  of  Maryland  and  the 
lower  part  of  the  state  of  Delaware,  and  has  with 
him  the  accounts  of  the  Register  due  in  that  dis- 
trict, as  well  as  in  Harford  county;  to  which  the  edh 
^or  specially  requests  the  attention  of  his  friends 
that  they  may  be  adjusted,  Mr.  B.  having  full  pow- 
ers to  settle  the  same. 


either  killed  or  drowned  at  the  time  of  her  re-cap 
ture,  had  drifted  on  shore  near  the  spot,  on  the 
coast  of  Cuba,  where  she  was  taken. 

At  the  latest  date  from  this  quarter,  Cora.  Porter 
was  at  Matanzas,  with  the  Sea  Gull,  &c.  and  all  the 
squadron  was  actually  employed  in  pirate-hunting' 
and  convoying  vessels. 


Fro?n  the  National  Intelligencer  of  .March  21, 1823. 

The  manufacturing  interest  “is  at  this  moment 
hater  protected  than  any  other  interest  of  the  coun- 
try.551 “Manufactures  are,  besides,  already  jthe  only 
prosperous  interest  of  the  country:  theiLftee  flourish - 
mg  at  the  expense  of  every  other,** 

(L/’^Svidence  is  required  that  thene  things  are  so. 

editors  of  the  “National  Intelligencer” 
and  of  the  Baltimore  “Patriot,”  both  of  whom  at- 
tacked the  “Register,”  preserve  a “ dignified ” si- 
lence,, like  “fish  frozen  up  in  a pond.”  From-the 
former  v/e  expected  a lucid  essay  explaining  what 
tio  one  ever  fully  understood,  the  “balance  of  trade;” 
and  the  latter,  it  was  hoped,  would  have  plead 
when  the  subject  came  so  much  home  to  him.  But 
they  shall  not  be  permitted  to  make  attacks,  and 
then  say  “let -us. alone,”  just  when  they  please.— 
There  are  two  parties  to  things  of  this  sort. 

Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal.  The  citizens 
of  Philadelphia  are  making  great  efforts  to  raise 
the  amount  supposed  necessary  for  uniting  the  Che- 
sapeake and  Delaware,  by  means  of  a canal,  and  an 
?dea  i3  entertained  by  some  that  a thorough  cut 
may  be  made  fitted  to  sloop  navigation.  The  sum 
of  money  required  to  complete  the  work  has  been 
estimated  at  700,000  dollars.  The  whole  amount 
will  soon  be,  if  it  has  not  already  been,  fully  made 
tsp. 


Ponto  Rico,  The  U.  S.  brig  Enterprise,  limit.  * 
Gallagher,'  is  about  to  sail  from  New  York  on  * p 
cruise  against  the  pirates.  She  will  carry  outThd'* 
mas  Randall,  esq.  of  Washington,  to  Porto  Rico, 
whither  he  is  going  as  an  agent  of  government. 
The  Porto  Rico  privateers  have  lately  been  called 
in  sind  dismantled. 


John  Warner,  Commercial  agent  of  the  United' 
States  of  America  for  Havana,  acknowledges  the 
friendship  of  his  excellency  the  general  of  ma- 
rines, for  his  prompt  and  friendly  aid  in  liberating 
seventeen  American  citizens,  captured  on  board  of 
a Colombian  privateer:  and  also  to  his  excellency 
the  present  captain-general  of  the  Island,  for  the 
very  marked  politeness  and  attention  evinced  by 
him  towards  the  officers  of  the  United  States  navy. 


Castlereagh’s  note.  The  present  sheet  eon- 
[tains  a very  singular  “state  paper55 — Castlereagh’s 
note  on  the  invasion  of  Naples,  by  Austria,  agreea- 
bly  to  the  designs  of  the  “holy  alliance,”  to  preserve 
the  repose  of  kings  and  the  slavery  of  mankind.  It 
is  surely  the  best  specimen  of  that  sort  of  composi- 
tion that  is  both  negative  and  affirmative,  or  neither 
or  both , that  I ever  met  with,  and  wholly  batters 
down  the  reputation  in  this  way  of  one  of  my  friends, 
who  shall  be.  nameless,  however  excellent  he  has 
been  thought  in  placing  words  so  that  they  meant 
any  thing  or  nothing — and,  in  any  event  or  com 
stmetion,  of  leaving  a hole  to  creep  out  at. 


History  of  the  fih  ates.  By  way  of  Nassau,  we 
Team  that  the  boats  of  the  British  vessels  of  war 
Tyne  and  Thracian  had  had  a desperate  fight  with 
a pirate  schooner  called  the  Zaragozana,  having  a 
crew  of  70  or  80  desperadoes.  After  a sharp  battle 
of  55  minutes,  the  British  succeeded  in  boarding 
the  pirate  and  securing  28  prisoners— -10  of  her 
crew  had  been  killed,  and  the  rest  escaped  on  shore. 
One  rea-nen  was  killer!  and  five  wounded  on  the 
other  v-  V-.  It  was  afterwards  stated  that,  ftixtesn  of 
lie  fugitive  wretches  had  been  taken  by  a SfSRnish 
force  from  Barracoa.  The  British  have  lately  taken 
possession  of  certain  persons  detected  in  the  act  of 
purchasing  goods  of  the  pirates,  and  it  was  thought 
that  they  ought  to  be  treated  as  principals. 

Some  particulars  of  the  recapture  of  the  Pilot,  of 
Norfolk,  have  been  received.  The  pirates  had  arm- 
ed her  with  one  gun,  muskets,  &c.  for  a cruiser. 
She  was  attacked  by  two  of  the  cutters,  under  com- 
mand of  lieut.  Stribling— the  fight  lasted  about  15 
minutes,  for  she  had  36  men  on  board.  All  these 
made  their  escape  except  two  who  were  killed,  and 
one  taken  prisoner,  though  hotly  pursued  by  the 
marines.  Not  one  man  in  the  boats  was  injured, 
(^Subsequent  accounts  say  that  twelve  or  fourteen 
bodies,  of  the  crew  of  the  piratical  schooner  Pilot , 
re  captured  by  the  boats  of  the  squadron,  who  were 
Vo*.  XXTY-r— 9, 


Law  intelligence. — An  interesting  cause,  ( Gecg 
Riley  vs „ William  Bradford),  was  tried  a few  weeks 
since,  before  the  superior  court  of  the  territory  of 
Arkansas.  The  facts,  as  proven  on  the  trial,  were, 
that  the  plaintiff,  in  December,  1817,  was  taken  by 
a soldier,  on  suspicion,  and  brought  to  fort  Smith, 
then  under  the  command  of  major  Wrfl.  Bradford, 
of  the  U.  S.  army,  the  defendant.  The  defendant 
paused  the  Said  plaintiff  to  be  taken  into  the  cus- 
tUdy,  and  kept  in  cnarge  of  a guard  of  soldie  ; for 
fifteen  days,  during  which  time  he  was  barbarously 
and  repeatedly  tortured,  with  a punishment  known 
m the  army  by  the  name  of  paddling — and  finally, 
the  plaintiff  was  compelled  to  enlist  by  major  Brad- 
ford, and  continued  as  a soldier  until  October  1821, 
when  he  was  discharged.  The  jury,  on  the  above 
facts,  gave  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff  for  ^1,450. 

The  times.  Anne  Arundel  county  court  (Md.) 
commenced  its  session  a few  days  ago.  The  num- 
ber of  suits  brought  at  the  present  term  amounted 
to  six  hundred  and  eighty — but  only  one  person  wast 
confined  in  jail  for  a criminal  offence. 

This  county,  at  the  last  census,  contained  a gros^ 
population  of  27,176  persons,  of  whom  10,388  we- 
slaves:  so  that  at  a single  term , one  suit  was  entc  i. 
for  every  25  free  persons,  men.  women  and  chi’  ■*  i 
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therein.  Has  this  happened  because  the  manufac- 
turing interest  is  prospering  at  the  expense  of  every 
other,  as  Messrs.  Gales  and  Seaton  say? 

Steam  boats.  Eleven  steam  boats  arrived  at  or 
departed  from  Steubenville,  O.  from  the  11th  to  the 
37th  April,  inclusive. 

The  business  of  Steubenville  is  rapidly  increasing 
—in  the  extent  of  its  manufactures  it  is  second  only 
to  Pittsburg,  in. the  west;  and,  when  things  are  as 
they  must  be,  it  will  become  the  interesting  abode 
of  a numerous  and  happy  people. 

Harvard  college.  It  is  stated  that  funds  to  the 
amount  of  249,999  dollars  have  been  granted  to  this 
institution  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  with- 
in  the  last  30  years — yet  it  is  complained  of  that 
the  cost  of  education  is  so  high  that,  out  of  518  stu  - 
dents in  different  colleges,  from  Massachusetts,  no 
less  than  203  are  in  colleges  out  of  the  state.  There 
are  205  at  Harvard. 

Thompson’s  Island.  Com.  Porter  has  erected  a 
temporary  battery  of  eight  guns,  to  be  under  the 
command  of  capt.  Grayson,  of  the  marines.  When 
the  guns  were  mounted,  a salute  was  fired,  and  the 
town  was  called  Allentown,  in  memory  of  the  late 
lieut.  Allen,  of  the  navy.  This  is  a very  convenient 
place  to  superintend  the  operations  of  the  light 
squadron  on  the  coast  of  Cuba. 

Curious  manuscript.  The  public  has  been  much 
amused  of  late,  with  an  account  of  the  discovery  of 
a curious  manuscript  at  Detroit,  which  not  a little 
puzzled  the  learned.  It  was  determined  that  it  was 
not  Chinese,  Arabic,  Syriac— French,  Spanish  or 
English,  &c.  but  what  it  was  no  one  could  tell.  Four 
pages  of  the  book  being  sent  to  major  general  Ma- 
comb, at  Washington,  he  submitted  it  to  the  exami- 
nation of  the  professors  of  Georgetown  college, 
where  it  has  been  discovered  to  be  Irish , and,  with 
a few  exceptions,  “truly  classical.”  Some ‘‘strange 
abbreviations”  make  it  difficult  to  unravel  it,  but  a 
part  has  been  translated,  and  it  is  evidently  a trea- 
tise on  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  catholic  church. 

Statistics.  Having  finished  the  publication  of 
our  abstract  of  the  letter  of  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  concerning  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  we,  tor  the  first  time,  spent  an  hour  or  two 
in  a careful  examination  of  the  “Digest  of  the  ac- 
counts of  the  manufacturing  establishments  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  manufactures,”  recently 
published  under  direction  of  the  secretary  of  state, 
in  the  hope  of, being  able  to  gather  something  of 
general  interest  to  our  readers,  and  to  shew  the 
then  existing  condition  of  some  important  branches 
of  the  national  industry;  and,  although  we  had  heard 
that  the  secretary  of  state  hesitated  to  publish  the 
digest,  and  would  have  avoided  it,  had  not  the  law 
been  imperative,  and  were  present  when  the  house 
of  representatives  nearly  resolved  to  suppress  or 
destroy  the  books  just  as  they  came  neatly  done-up 
from  the  binders, — we  hardly  expected  to  find  such 
a miserable  exhibit.  It  may  be  said  to  be  disgust- 
ingly imperfect,  as  well  from  the  paucity  of  the 
returns  of  the  marshals,  as  the  total  want  of  me- 
thod  in  them,  though  the  forms  were  minutely  laid 
down  by  the  secretary  in  his  instructions  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  extent  and  value  of  some  particular  estab- 
lishments, at  particular  places,  is  satisfactorily  shewn, 
but  to  bring  forth  a summary  for  general  purposes 
of  reference  and  remark,  we  esteem  as  an  impossi- 
bility, and  were  not  therefore  surprised  that  no  one . 


is  given.  The  rude  essay  in  1810 — which  was  not 
regarded  as  any  tiling  more  than  an  attempt  to  ga- 
ther up  statistical  information,  is  lucirl  and  intelli- 
gent, compared  with  the  present  statement.  Nor 
do  we  blame  the  marshals  for  this— the  allowance 
was  so  small  that  the  deputies  could  net  accomplish 
what  the  law  required:  thus,  by  a refined  economy , 
as  we  predicted  at  the  time,  the  whole  money  ex- 
pended in  collecting  information  and  digesting  it, 
and  for  printing  and  binding  the  books,  (many  thou- 
sand dollars),  has  been  wholty  wasted. 

We  shall  single  out  a few  articles  that  happened 
to  strike  the  ey  e in  turning  over  the  tables,  to  sup- 
port the  preceding  remarks: 

The  whole  value  of  the  cabinet  furniture  manu- 
factured in  the  city  of  New  York,  is  put  down  at 
16,000  dollars,  and  as  employing  10  men  and  8 boys. 
Now,  I suppose  that  the  exports  of  cabinet  fur- 
niture made  in  New  York,  is  from  60  to  100,000 
dollars  worth  a year,  and  the  domestic  consump- 
tion is  much  greater. 

A notice  of  this  caused  me  to  turn  to  the  same 
head  in  Baltimore — where  the  amount  of  such  fur- 
niture manufactured  is  put  down  at  g 55,000,  and 
as  employing  24  men  and  20  boys— but  this  is  con- 
fessedly the  return  of  only  one  establishment,  and 
there  were  then  12  or  15  in  this  city,  several  of 
which  were  very  respectable,  though  not  so  exten- 
sive as  the  one  reported — and  the  whole  number 
of  persons  employed  iri  this  branch  of  business 
must  have  been  about  100  men  and  80  boys. 

In  referring  to  our  own  affairs — we  find  that  Bal- 
timore might  seem  as  if  well  fitted  to  send  in  her 
adhesion  to  the  “Holy  Alliance for  a type  foundery 
or  printing  press,  the  manufacture  of  printed  books 
or  of  blank  books . are  not  mentioned,  though  each 
item  is  among  the  instructions  from  the  department 
of  st-  te.  These  branches  of  industry,  in  type  ma- 
kers. editors,  printers,  book-keepers,  collectors, 
carriers,  folders,  sewers  and  book-binders,  employs, 
at  a rough  estimate,  220  persons,  and  subsists  at  least 
four  hundred  in  ail:  This  is  a small  matter,  to  be 

sure — but  the  want  of  such  subsistence  would  not 
add  a little  to  the  amount  of  our  poor  taxes. 

The  preceding  are  fair  specimens  of  the  big 
book  before  us,  and  may  be  applied,  I believe,  to 
every  page  of  it.  With  exceptions,  it  might  as  well 
serve  as  a return  of  the'  manufactures  and  manu- 
facturers of  any  other  country,  almost,  as  of  the 
United  States.  And,  from  these  examples,  we  may 
judge  of  what  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  num- 
ber of  persons  returned  in  the  census,  as  being 
“engaged  in  manufactures.” 

In  the  column  of  “general  observations”  there  is, 
however,  something  worthy  of  remark.  I shall 
take  Ccecil  county,  Maryland,  as  it  happens  by  ac- 
cident to  be  directly  before  me.  They  are  copied 
literally,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  business  of  the 
different  establishments.  Bar  Iron  “demand  dull.” 
Satinetts,  8cc. — “demand  dull,  manufacture  chiefly- 
disposed  of  in  barter.”  Fine  and  c-  rnmon  kerseys 
— “business  improving.”  Broad  cloths,  &c. — “sales 
dull.”  Cannon,  &c.  “sales  good.”  Flour  and  tim- 
ber— “capable  of  quadrupling  the  business  stated. 
Sales  dull  and  prices  low.”  Rolled  and  slit  iron,  nails, 
8cc.  two  establishments — “in  the  year  preceding 
1818,  manufactured  annually  800  tons  bar  iron,  &C, 
since  which  they  have  not  been  able  to  dispose  of 
more  than  100  tons.”  Gin  and  whiskey — “sales 
dull.”  Nails  and  brads — “sales  dull.” 

Marine  law.  Judge  Davis , of  the  district  court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  state  of  Massachusetts, 
has  lately  decided,  in  the  case  of  Holmes  against 
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Bradshaw,  that  a mariner  is  entitled  to  his  wages  as 
soon  as  he  is  voluntarily  discharged;  and,  if  not 
paid  in  ten  days  afterwards,  admiralty  process  may 
issue  to  recover  them.  In  reckoning  the  ten  days, 
the  day  of  discharge  is  not  to  be  counted.  The 
captain  may  continue  a mariner  on  wages  to  assist 
in  discharging  the  cargo,  at  the  last  port  of  delive- 
ry, not  longer  than  fifteen  working  days,  before  he 
will  be  entitled  to  his  wages;  and  if  not  paid  in  ten 
days  after,  admiralty  process  for  them  will  be  sus- 
tained. A mariner  may  be  retained,  at  the  last  port 
of  delivery,  for  more  than  fifteen  days  on  wages,  to 
assist  in  unloading;  but  wages  are  considered  as  due, 
under  such  detention,  at  the  expiration  of  fifteen 
working  days,  and  a suit  in  admirably  may  be  com. 
menced,  if  the  wages  be  not  paid  within  ten  days 
afterwards. 

Christianity.  A letter  from  the  venerable  pre- 
sident Adarns  to  Dr.  Bancroft  has  been  published, 
without  the  consent  or  knowledge  of  the  author. 
Mr.  A.  was  tendering  his  thanks  to  Dr.  B.  for  a vo- 
lume of  sermons,  with  which  he  appears  to  have 
been  muob  pleased.  The  two  concluding  para- 
graphs are  as  follows: 

“The  most  afflictive  circumstances  that  I have 
witnessed  in  the  lot  of  humanity,  are  the  narrow 
views,  the  unsocial  humors,  the  fastidious  scorn, 
and  repulsive  temper  of  all  denominations,  except- 
ing one. 

f I cannot  conclude  this  letter  without  adding  an 
anecdote.  One  of  the  zealous  mendicants  for  the 
contributions  to  the  funds  of  missionary  societies, 
called  on  a gentleman  in  Haverhill,  and  requested 
Elis  charity.  The  gentleman  declined  subscribing, 
but  added,  that  there  are  in  and  about  the  town  of 
— — , nine  clergymen,  ministers  of  nine  congrega- 
tions, not  one  of  whom  lives  on  terms  of  civility 
with  any  other,  will  admit  none  other  into  his  pwl- 
pit,  nor  be  permitted  to  go  into  the  pulpit  of  any 
other.  Now,  if  you  will  raise  a fund  to  convert 
these  nine  clergymen  to  Christianity , I will  contri- 
bute as  much  as  any  other  man.” 

The  “Nantucket  Inquirer”  gives  the  following 
statement.  It  contains  a lesson  not  less  useful  to 
many  in  North  America,  and  persons  of  different 
professions,  than  to  their  kindred  bigots  at  Valpa- 
raiso. 

A few  days  after  the  earthquake  at  Valparaiso, 
the  priests  drew  up  a petition  for  the  expulsion  of 
all  the  English  and  Americans,  (or  hereticks  as  they 
style  them),  that  resided  there,  as  being  the  cause 
of  the  earthquake  and  its  calamities,  by  their  wick- 
edness. They  applied  to  one  Biskia,  he  being  the 
oldest  judge  of  the  city,  to  induce  him  to  sign  it. 
He  inquired  of  them  how  they  could  attribute  it  to 
the  “ Anglices ” when  their  houses  were  most  of  them 
standing  and  all  their  lives  spared  as  witnesses  of 
their  innocence — “while  you,”  said  he,  “who  call 
yourselves  good  Catholics,  with  all  your  prayers, 
and  the  assistance  of  patron  saints , could  not  save 
our  churches,  houses,  and  hundreds  of  Catholics 
from  utter  destruction;  and,  as  for  myself,  on  the 
night  of  the  earthquake,  with  the  rest  of  my  family, 
I was  taken  from  impending  ruin  by  an  American, 
at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  life,  when  no  countryman 
of  my  own  would  come  to  our  assistance.  I shall 
therefore  not  subscribe  to  any  such  thing.” 

t Lord  North. — While  he  was  engaged  in  discus- 
i s'ng  one  of  the  most  serious  points  of  a question  un- 
| der  examination,  a dog,  who  had  cone  ealed  himself 
j under  the  table  of  the  house  of  commons,  made  his 
I escape,  and  ran  directly  across  the  floor,  setting  up 


at  the  same  time  a violent  howl.  It  occasioned  a 
burst  of  laughter,  and  might  have  disconcerted  an 
ordinary  man.  But  he  who  knew  how  to  convert 
the  most  awkward  occurrences  to  purposes  of  ad- 
vantage, having  waited  till  the  roar  had  subsided, 
and  preserving  all  his  gravity,  said  to  the  speaker, 
“sir,  I have  been  interrupted  by  a new  member, 
not  acquainted  with  the  forms  of  the  house.  I 
therefore  yield  to  him;  but  as  he  has  concluded  his 
argument  I shall  resume  mine.”—  WraxalL 

Congressional  caucus.  By  the  proceedings  given 
in  the  present  sheet,  it  appears  that  the  “republican 
members”  of  the  legislature  of  N.  Y.  just  before  the 
close  of  the  session,  had  a meeting  at  which  it  was 
recommended  that  the  “republican  members  of 
congress  shall  select  a candidate”  for  the  office  of 
president,  who  is  “a  sound  democratic  republi- 
can,” &c. 

Much  respect  is,  indeed,  due  to  the  opinions  of 
a body  of  men  so  important  as  the  representatives 
of  the  people  of  the  great  state  of  New  York,  in  se- 
nate and  assembly — yet,  we  doubt  the  expediency 
of  the  measure  proposed,  and  think  it  improbable 
that,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  it  should  produce 
a satisfactory  result. 

The  original  reason  for,  and  perhaps  the  only 
ground  on  which  congressional  caucuses  could  be 
justified,  no  longer  exists.  Our  political  contests 
used  to  be  more  for  measures  than  men , and  it  was 
right  and  proper  to  concentrate  the  power  of  par- 
ties that  it  might  act  in  support  of  their  principles; 
but  now,  the  difference  is  more  about  men  than 
measures,  as  every  gentleman  named  for  the  presi- 
dency professess  the  same  general  psinciples,  and 
there  is  no  good  quality  claimed  for  ofie  of  them 
which  is  not  claimed  for  the  rest,  in  respect  to  the 
“great  political,  agricultural,  manufacturing  and 
commercial  interests  of  the  nation,”  to  use  the 
words  of  the  proceedings  had  in  New  York.  To  be 
sure,  there  may  be,  and  is,  a difference  of  opinion 
entertained  as  to  the  capacities  of  the  several  gen- 
tlemen and  of  theifr  fitness  for  the  office,  and  they 
themselves  may  also  differ  as  to  the  degree  of  at- 
tention needful  to  be  shewn  to  certain  leading  in- 
terests of  the  country;  but  a charge  of  indifference 
to  the  prosperity  of  any,  or  of  an  undue  preference 
for  either  of  these  interests,  would  be  rejected  by 
them  and  their  friends.  And  all  of  them  also,  must 
be  regarded  as  “democratic  republicans.”  Messrs. 
Jackson,.  Clay  and  Calhoun  have  never  been  even 
supposed  to  be  other  than  3uch.  Mr.  Adams  was  a 
federalist — but  his  letter  to  the  legislature  of  Mas. 
sachusetts,  resigning  his  seat  in  the  senate  of  the 
United  States,  at  a most  critical  period  before  the 
late  war,  in  1809,  if  we  recollect  rightly,  was  a full, 
perfect  and  complete  abandonment  of  the  doctrines 
then  held  by  that  party,  and  he  has  ever  since  act- 
ed with  and  been  regarded  as  a “democratic  repub- 
lican.” At  the  time  of  this  act  it  must  be  recollect- 
ed, that  the  adverse  political  parties  were  in  full 
force  and  unbroken  ranks — the  republicans  had 
the  ascendency,  but  it  was  doubtful  whether  they 
could  maintain  it  in  the  prosecution  of  measures 
that  would  probably  end,  (as  they  did  end),  in  war 
with  Great  Britain— so  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Ad- 
ams was  greeted  by  the  “democrats”  as  highly  me- 
ritorious and  truly  magnanimous:  meritorious,  be- 
cause he  gave  up  all  connection  with  a party  whose 
principles  he  .disapproved  of— and  magnanimous, 
for  his  recognition  of  the  sublime  republican  prin- 
ciple, that  a representative  ought  to  obey  the  voice 
of  his  constituents,  or  give  them  an  opportunity  of 
selecting  another  in  his  place,  I know  that  this 
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as  the  unanimous  feeling  of  the  democrats  of  that 
day,  of  whom  I then  was  an  active  one,  publishing 
what  was  regarded  as  the  leading  party  paper  in 
Maryland,  and  a pretty  warm  paper  it  was.  And  in 
1798,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Crawford  was  one  of  a com- 
mittee who  drafted  an  address  to  the  then  president 
of  the  United  States  in  the  fashion  of  the  times,  pro- 
fessing “unlimited  confidence  in  the  firmness,  jus- 
tice and  wisdom  of  his  administration;”  and  all  such 
acts  were  regarded  at  that  day  as  political  heresies 
by  the  opponents  of  the  said  administration,  of  whom 
1 also  was  a most  zealous  one:  but  there  were  some 
circumstances  attending  this  procedure  that  caused 
it  to  be  viewed  in  another  light  in  the  democratic 
state  of  Georgia,  for  Mr.  Crawford  was  elected  one 
of  the  senators  of  the  United  States  from  that  state, 
and  counted  upon  as  being  as  “sound  a democratic 
republican”  as  any  other  member  of  that  body. 

We  shall  speak  more  at  large  on  these  things 
hereafter — they  are  referred  to  at  present  simply 
to  convey  an  opinion  that  each  of  the  gentlemen 
named,  may  be  regarded  as  holding  the  same  ge- 
neral political  principles:  but  what  is  democratic 
and  what  federal  just  now,  is  not  so  easily  determin- 
ed. The  names  are  yet  kept  up  in  some  of  the 
states;  and  much  used  in  the  pursuit  of  places  of  ho- 
nor or  proft  in  others,  or  to  obtain  influence  with 
the  great;  but  there  are  no  important  measures  about 
which  the  people  politically  differ  a great  deal,  and 
on  which  they  can  act.  In  certain  states,  the  re- 
publicans, having  a complete  ascendency,  quarrel 
among  themselves  about  men;  and,  though  I my- 
self have  been  a democrat  since  the  year  1794,  when 
an  apprentice,  and  always  had  much  to  do  with 
party  and  politics,  with  considerable  mixing  and  in- 
tercourse with  politicians,  without  ever  having  been 
suspected,  (that  I know  of),  of  tergiversation, 
(though  retired  from  ardent  discussions  since  the 
close  of  the  late  war),  it  would  be  quite  a matter 
of  doubt  whether  I should  be  put  down  for  a demo- 
crat or  a federalist  in  some  parts  of  our  country. 
In  Maryland , I yet  know  that  I am  a democrat, 
chiefly  from  the  spirit  of  opposition  in  parties, 
which,  however,  is  rapidly  ceasing,  so  that,  even  in 
the  very  democratic  district  of  Baltimore,  the  peo- 
ple nearly  elected  to  congress  a worthy  man  that  had 
been  called  a federalist,  and  the  very  person  who, 
some  years  before,  they  had  rejected  as  a federalist, 
6 or  7000  votes  to  less  than  2000;  if  l lived  in  Dela- 
rjare>  1 should  expect  to  be  a democrat  for  at  least 
a generation  to  come,  if  I existed  so  long,  though 
there  have  been  considerable  diversions  from  the 
old  lines  of  distinction  in  that  state;  but  if  a resi- 
dent  of  New  Hampshire , New  York  or  Pennsylvania , 
it  would  require  much  information  to  find  out  the 
Class  to  which  I might  belong;  for  the  parties 
therein  all  profess  republicanism,  though  differing 
as  warmly  as  ever  the  democrats  and  federalists 
did— and  it  has  not  been  my  study  to  ascertain  why 
these  things  should  be  so,  which  it  might  have  been 
my  duty  to  do,  if  a resident  of  either,  and  to  have 
taken  a side  in  the  struggles  of  parties,  in  all  which 
there  are  many  good  meq.  But  the  nation  has  re 
gretted  the  divisions  in  New  York  and  Pennsylva- 
nia, as  a diversion  of  their  rightful  power  and 
influence  over  the  great  concerns  of  the  repub 
lie.  At  Washington,  where  one  would  suppose 
that  the  old  landmarks  remained,  if  any  where  to 
be  found,  ev<?n  the  names  appear  to  be  lost,  nor  is 
there  much,  if  any,  preference  given  by  the  admin- 
istration,  on  account  of  former  political  differences 
of  opinion;  and  some  who  were  at  the  very  head,  as 
it  were,  of  the  federal  interest  in  1798  and  subse- 
quent years,  are  on  the  best  possible  terms  with  the 


present  executive.  Even  in  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives, immediately  derived  from  the  people  of  all 
the  states,  some  who  were  decided  federalists  up  to 
the  year  1815,  and  others  who  are  yet  avowed  fede- 
ralists at  home,  have  the  same  standing  as  the  rest 
and  act  with  them  as  a whole,  as  if  there  never  had 
been  a division  of  parties.  The  time  was,  when 
two  members  of  congress  would  not  be  in  each 
others  company  the  space  of  ten  minutes,  without 
perfectly  understanding  each  others  political  cha- 
racter, but  they  now  mix  for  a whole  session  with- 
out discovering  or  disclosing  it.  Whether  this 
state  of  things,  is  beneficial  or  otherwise,  is  not 
the  question  at  present — but  the  fact  is  so,  and  we 
must  govern  ourselves  by  it.  However,  I am  free 
to  confess  that  I would  prefer  an  honorable  opposi- 
tion to  the  existing  calm — the  rough  sea  of  liberty 
is  less  dangerous  to  the  people’s  safety  than  a Dutch - 
lake- like  stillness;  and  I have  always  thought  that 
the  reign  of  Augustus  C cesar  was  more  fatal  to 
the  Romans  than  the  usurpation  of  the  throne  by 
Julius — as  John  Dickinson  observed,  the  latter  forg= 
ed,  but  the  other  rivetted  their  chains. 

In  this  condition  of  things,  how  caiv  a caucus  be 
held  at  Washington?  If  all  the  members  are  admit- 
ted, the  election  of  a president  may  be  determined 
before  the  question  comes  to  the  people, — for  it 
is  very  possible  that  the  choice  will  devolve  on  the 
house  of  representatives.  And  who  would  stand 
as  door-keeper  to  pass  judgment  on  persons  present- 
ing themselves  for  admittance — who  would  regard 
themselves  as  being  excluded?  A member  of  the- 
senate,  who  was,  at  one  period,  regarded  as  nearly 
the  head,  if  not  the  head,  of  the  federal  party  and 
no  long  time  ago,  has  been  sent  to  that  body  by  an 
undoubtedly  democratic  state,  and  there  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  house  of  representatives  who  has  been 
called  the  “Atlas”  of  a candidate  that  has  been 
modestly  designated  as  “the  democratic  candidate,’" 
who,  if  he  pretended  to  democracy  at  home , would 
have  always  remained  at  home.*  I do  not  make 
these  allusions  out  of  disrespect  to  the  gentlemen, 
who  are  valuable  members  of  congress,  but  for  the 
simple  purpose  of  shewing  what  I believe  is  the 
political  impossibility  or  the  constitutional  wrong  of 
holding  a congressional  caucus  on  the  present  oc- 
casion. There  is  another  and  a weighty  objection 
— the  preference  or  partiality  of  the  people  of  se- 
veral of  the  states  has  been  pretty  clearly  expressed 
in  favor  of  certain  individuals — how  then,  are  the 
members  from  those  states  to  act?  Can  they  en- 
ter the  caucus  and  compromise  the  Wishes  of  their 
constituents,  and  hope  to  shew  any  good  reason  for  | 
abandoning  a favorite  candidate?  This  might  easily  j 
be  done  at  a time  of  political  excitement,  for  then 
persons  would  be  given  up  to  principles — but  now 
there  is  no  such  excitement,  and  every  one  feels  at 
liberty  to  make  his  own  choice  of  a person.  It  ne- 
ver has  been  intimated  to  me  that  a caucus  would 
operate  in  favor  of  any  one  individual  or  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  another — and  it  is  vain  to  expect  that 
any  nomination  made  will  be  generally  acceded  to  | 
— there  will  be  at  least  two,  if  not  three  or  more  i 

*And  this  gentleman  also,  so  modestly  called 
“the  democratic  candidate,”  would  not  receive  in 
the  city  of  Baltimore,  (the  most  democratic  of  all  the 
democratic  places  in  the  world,  I believe),  one  vote 
out  of  five,  and  some  think,  not  more  than  one  out 
of  ten,  in  this  district.  This  only  shews  that  peo-  j 
pie  differ  in  opinion  on  the  subject,  as  I suppose  j 
that  they  have  a right  to  do!  But  it  is  not  my  in- 
tention, at  least  for  months  to  come,  to  take  any  j 
part,  for  or  against  either  of  the  candidates. 
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“democratic  candidates/'  and  the  best  way  is  to  leave 
the  selection  altogether  with  the  people,  if  their 
representatives  would  preserve  the  dignity  of  their 
station.  It  will  be  recollected  that,  at  the  last 
caucus,  a nomination  was  very  nearly  made  that 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  would  have  indig- 
nantly rejected— not  because  of  their  dislike  to  the 
individual,  but  for  the  reason  that  he  was  not  the 
man  that  the  fpublic  voice  called  for;  and  though, 
at  this  time,  no  one  can  determine  what  that  voice 
is,  there  is  some  ground  to  hope  that  it  may  be  de- 
rerminately  expressed,  and  prevent  the  unpleasant 
result  of  an  election  in  congress  by  states— though 
such  a result  it  to  be  feared.  But  a caucus  nomi- 
nation  will  not  lessen  the  probability  of  it. 

Mr.  Jefferson’s  opinions.  In  a late  essay,  we  pro- 
mised to  notice  Mr.  Jefferson’s  opinions  in  1785, 
and  since,  on  commerce,  the  fisheries  and  domestic 
manufactures.  They  must  be  considered  important, 
because  he  really  was  the  father  or  fountain  of  a set 
of  principles,  which  he  himself  soon  after  gave  up 
in  practice,  though  maintained  to  this  day  by  so 
many  thousand  worthy  persons  who  received  them 
from  him — not  being  able  to  subdue  the  force  of  early 
impressions,  as  he  himself  has  done , by  the  results  of  ex- 
perience. 

Extracts  from  the  Notes  on  Virginia — query  xix. 
“The  political  economists  of  Europe  have  estab- 
lished it  as  $ principle  that  every  state  should  endea- 
vor to  manufacture  for  itself;  and  this  principle, 
like  many  others,  we  transfer  to  America,  without 
calculating  the  difference  of  circumstance  which 
should  produce  a difference  of  result.  In  Europe, 
the  lands  are  either  cultivated,  or  locked  up  against 
the  cultivator.  Manufacture  must,  therefore,  be  re- 
sorted to  of  necessity,  not  of  choice,  to  support  the 
surplus  of  their  people.  But  we  have  an  immensity 
of  land  courting  the  industry  of  the  husbandman.  Is 
it  best  then,  that  all  our  citizens  should  be  employed 
in  its  improvement,  or  that  one  half  should  be  cal- 
led oft  from  that  to  exercise  manufactures  and  handi- 
craft arts  for  the  other.  Those  -who  labor  in  the  earth 
are  the  chosen  people  of  God,  if  ever  he  had  a chosen 
people , -whose  breasts  he  has  made  his  peculiar  deposit 
for  substantial  and  genuine  virtue.  It  is  the  focus  in 
which  he  keeps  alive  that  sacred  fire,  which  other- 
wise might  escape  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Corruption  of  morals  in  the  mass  of  cultivators,  is 
a phenomenon  of  which  no  age  nor  nation  has  fur- 
nished an  example.  It  is  the  mark  set  on  those 
who,  not  looking  up  to  heaven,  to  their  own  so'l  and 
industry , as  does  the  husbandman,  for  their  subsis- 
tence, depend  for  it  on  the  casualties  and  caprices 
of  customers.  Dependence  begets  subservience 
and  venality;  suffocates  the  germ  of  virtue;  and 
prepares  fit  tools  for  the  design  of  ambition.  This, 
the  natural  progress  and  consequence  of  the  arts, 
has  sometimes,  perhaps,  been  retarded  by  acciden- 
tal circumstances;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  pro 
portion  which  the  aggregate  of  the  other  classes 
of  citizens  bears  in  any  state  to  that  of  its  husband- 
men, in  the  proportion  of  its  unsound  to  its  healthy 
parts,  is  a good  enough  barometer  whereby  to  mea- 
sure  its  degree  of  corruption.  While  we  have 
land  to  labor  then,  let  us  never  wish  to  see  our  ci- 
tizens occupied  at  a work  bench  or  twirling  a distaff. 
Carpenters,  masons,  smiths,  are  wanting  in  hus- 
bandry; but,  for  the  general  operations  of  manufac- 
ture, let  our  work-shops  remain  in  Europe . It  is  bet- 
ter to  carry  provisions  and  materials  to  workmen  there, 
than  bring  them  to  the  provisions  and  materials , and 
with  them  their  manners  and  principles . The  loss  by 
the  transportation  of  commodities  across  the  Atlantic, 


will  be  made  up  in  happiness  and  permanence  of  go 
vernment.yi  &c. 

Extracts  from  query  xxit, 

“Our  interest  will  be  to  throw  open  the  doors  of  com- 
merce, and  to  knock  off  all  its  shackles , giving  perfect 
freedom  to  all  persons  for  the  vent  of  whatever  they  may 
chuse  to  bring  into  our  ports  and  asking  tbe  same  in 
theirs.”  [He  then  deprecates  war,  and  says]  “were 
the  money  that  it  has  cost  to  gain  a little  town  or  a 
little  territory,  the  right  to  cut  wood  here,  or  catch 
fish  there , expended  in  improving  what  they  already 
possess,  in  making  roads,  opening  rivers,  building 
ports,  improving  the  arts,  and  finding  employment  for 
their  idle  poor , it  would  render  them  much  stronger, 
much  wealthier  and  happier.  THrs,  I hope,  will  be 
our  wisdom” — “Perhaps,  to  remove  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, the  occasions  of  making  war,  it  might  be 

BETTER  FOR  CS  TO  ABANDON  TUB  OCEAN  ALTOGETHER p 

that  being  the  element  whereon  we  shall  be  prin- 
cipally exposed  to  jostle  with  other  nations:  to 

LEAVE  TO  OTHERS  TO  BRING  WHAT  WE  SHALL  WANT, 
AND  TO  CARRY  WHAT  WE  CAN  SPARE.  This  WOUld 

make  us  invulnerable,”  Sec.  “I  repeat  it  again,  thfe 
cultivators  of  the  earth  are  the  most  virtuous  and  in- 
dependent citizens.  It  might  be  time  enough  to 

SEEK  EMPLOYMENT  FOR  THEM  AT  SEA,  WHEN  THE  LANE) 
NO  LONGER  OFFERS  IT  ” 

These  are  the  sentiments  which,  more  than  any 
others  ever  expressed  by  any  man  or  set  of  men, 
that  had  effect  to  influence  the  opinion,  or  form  the 
mind,  of  a very  large  portion  of  the  American  peo® 
pie.  They  were  written  in  1781,  enlarged  in  1782, 
but  first  given  to  the  public  in  1785  Peace  did  not 
take  place  until  1783,  and,  in  1785,  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  had  not  been  formed.  Each 
or  either  of  these  great  events,  must  have  had  an 
important  operation  on  the  mind  of  the  writer; 
and  there  is  no  manner  of  doubt  that  the  altered 
condition  of  things,  soon  after  the  period  of  the  laU 
ter,  materially  changed  his  ideas.  But  they  had 
gone  forth— the  great  weight  of  his  character 
gave  an  immense  moral  force  to  them,  and  subse- 
quent political  divisions  stamped  them  with  a de« 
gree  of  authority  that  no  other  writings  ever  pos» 
sessed  in  America.  The  “Notes  on  Virginia”  was 
as  the  text  book  of  what  was  soon  known  as  the  de» 
mocratic  party—that  which  gained  the  ascendency 
in  1800,  after  a most  arduous  struggle,  “all  which  l 
saw  and  part  of  which  I was,”  and  has  maintained 
it  until  the  present  day,  but  with  an  important 
revolution  in  sentiment  as  to  commerce,  a navy  .arid 
the  fisheries,  and  with  exceedingly  great  changes  as 
to  the  propriety  of  encouraging  domestic  manufac* 
tures,  except  in  those  parts  of  our  country  where 
labor  is  chiefly  performed  by  the  hands  of  slaves. 

Let  us  notice  some  of  the  points  as  established  by 
Mr.  Jefferson,  at  the  early  period  mentioned— 

1.  “Those  who  labor  in  the  earth”  —are  “made 
the  peculiar  deposit  of  substantial  and  genuine 
virtue,”  depending  on  u their  own  soil  and  industry  f 
the  “mass  of  cultivators  cannot  become  corrupt.59 
All  this  is  as  just  in  regard  to  the  present  relation 
of  things  as  ever  it  was:  but  mark  it,  it  is  the  cultL 
vators  of  the  earth,  persons  who  depend  on  their 
own  soil  and  the  labor  of  their  own  hands,  that  Mr, 
Jefferson  speaks  of,  and  nine  tenths  at  least  of  these 
are  now  decidedly  for  the  establishment  of  those 
work-shops,  &c  that  the  author  then  thought  should 
remain  in  Europe.  There  are,  probably,  more  of 
real  laborers  on  their  own  lands  in  New  York  or 
Pennsylvania  alone,  than  in  all  the  southern  states. 
Indeed,  almost  the  whole  body  of  such,  hold  opi- 
nions opposed  to  those  formerly  fei  tertained  by  Mr, 
Jefferson—and  8 “corruption  of  their  morals,”  lie 
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says,  “is  a phenomenon  of  -which  no  age  nor  nation 
has  furnished  an  example If  so,  how  great  is  the 
consideration  that  should  be  given  to  their  united 
wishes!  It  is  Buch  only  that  he  had  reference  to— 
for  surely,  he  could  not  have  regarded  the  misera- 
ble slaves  as  being  “the  peculiar  deposit  of  sub- 
stantial and  genuine  virtue.” 

2.  Mr.  Jefferson  would  have  given  perfect  free- 
dom to  commerce— yet  he  would  have  asked  of 
other  nations  a strict  reciprocity  He  would  have  re- 
tired from  the  ocean  altogether — not  have  contended 
for  the  fisheries,  and  have  permitted  foreigners  to  pos- 
sess the  -whole  transportation  to  and  from  our  country. 
But  the  first  acts  of  our  government  were  to  restrict 
commerce,  protect  the  fisheries,  and  make  a “mono- 
poly” of  the  tonnage,  to  be  employed  in  the  business 
of  the  youthful  nation.  The  people  of  the  south, 
acting  on  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  warmly  op- 
posed all  these,  though  it  appears  that  he  himself 
soon  changed  his  mind  about  them — for  he  is  one 
of  those  illustrious  men  who  do  not  feel  it  due  to  a 
notion  of  dignity  to  persist  in  a -wrong,  or  prefer 
theory  to  practice — as  we  shall  soon  shew.  And  he 
has  since  completely  renounced  all  that  he  said  in 
opposition  to  the  establishment  of  domestic  manu- 
factures. 

As  to  commerce  and  the  fisheries.  In  the  year  1791, 
only  six  years  after  the  “Notes  on  Virginia”  had 
been  published,  Mr.  Jefferson  made  his  famous  re- 
port on  the  fisheries,  on  the  petition  of  the  gene- 
ral court  of  Massachusetts,  referred  to  him  by  the 
bouse  of  representatives  of  the  United  States.  This 
report,  one  of  the  ablest  on  the  rolls  of  the  house, 
laid  the  foundation  of  all  those  restrictions,  prohibi- 
tions and  bounties  that  have  since  been  established 
for  the  protection  and  encouragement  of  this  branch 
of  the  national  industry.  It  is  inserted  at  full  length 
in  the  6th  vol.  of  the  Register,  page  283  to  295, 
and  will  forever  remain  as  a monument  of  the  en 
lightened  mind  apd  liberal  ideas  of  the  writer, 
though  so  variant  path  the  opinions  expressed  in 
his  “Notes.”  We  shall  make  a few  extracts. 

“It,  [the  petition],  asks,”  says  Mr.  Jefferson, 
“(hat  bounties  be  given  to  the  fishermen,  and  the  na- 
tional influence  be  used  abroad  for  obtaining  better 
maikets  for  their  produce .”  Here  is  the  sum  and 
substance  of  a request,  the  very  opposite  of  the  doc- 
trines advanced  in  the  ‘Notes:’  He  proceeds  to  give 
a history  of  the  fisheries,  and  says  “ it  is  too  poor  a 
business  j-o  be  left  to  itself,  even  -with  the  nation 
most  advantageously  situated ” He  goes  on,  and 
thinks  that  private  individuals  should  be  “ encouraged 
to  let  the  fishermen  share  with  the  cultivator  in  fur- 
nishing supplies  for  the  table,”  and  adds,  that  “ a 
habit  introduced  by  motives  of  PATRIOTISM  -would 
soon  be  folloioed  by  motives  of  taste?*  In  another  place 
he  says,  tlthe  loss  of  seamen  calls  for  serious  and  timely 
attention but  the  following  entire  paragraph  is  the 
best  possible  commentary  on  his  former  ideas  of 
suffering  foreigners  to  engross  the  carriage  of  our  1 
commodities,  and  that  “it  -was  time  enough  to  seek 
employment  for  our  people  at  sea  -when  the  land  no 
longer  offers  it.** 

“The  loss  of  seamen  unnoticed  would  be  followed 
by  other  losses  in  a long  train.  If  we  have  no  sea- 
men, our  ships  will  be  useless,  consequently  our 
ship  timber,  iron  and  hemp— our  ship-building  will 
be  at  an  end — ship  carpenters  go  over  to  other  na 
tions — our  young  men  have  no  call  to  the  sea — our 
produce  carried  in  foreign  bottoms,  be  saddled  with 
war,  freight  and  insurance  in  times  of  war;  and  the 
history  of  the  last  one  hundred  years,  shows  that  the 
nation  which  is  our  carrier,  has  three  years  of  war 
for  every  four  years  of  peace.  (No.  18).  We  lose. 


during  the  same  periods,  the  carriage  for  bellige- 
rent powers,  which  the  neutrality  of  our  flag  would 
render  an  incalculable  source  of  profit:  we  lose  at 
this  moment  the  carriage  of  our  own  produce,  to 
’the  annual  amount  of  two  millions  of  dollars,  which, 
in  the  possible  progress  of  the  encroachment,  may 
extend  to  five  or  six  millions,  the  worth  of  the 
whole,  with  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the 
increase  of  our  numbers.  It  is  easier,  as  well  as 

BETTER,  TO  STOP  THIS  TRAIN  AT  ITS  ENTRANCE,  THAN 
WHEN  IT  SHALE  HAVE  RUINED  OR  BANISHED  WHOLE 
CLASSES  OF  USEFUL  AND  INDUSTRIOUS  CITIZENS  ” 

If  this  is  not  sufficient,  let  a reference  be  had  to 
his  correspondence  on  the  impressment  of  seamen 
in  1792— see  Register,  vol.  II.  page  385.  In  his 
letter  as  secretary  of  state,  to  Mr.  T.  Pinkney,  our 
minister  at  London,  he  speaks  of  “immediate  repri- 
sals” on  British  seamen  here,  to  correct  the  wrong. 
Mr.  Jefferson  soon  discovered  thatthe  speculations 
of  a private  gentleman,  peaceably  and  prosperously 
seated  on  his  own  estate— were  not  applicable  to 
the  concerns  of  a rising  nation  and  his  conduct  as  its 
first  secretary  of  state;  and  he  instantly  abandoned 
the  let -us  alone  policy  which  he  had  so  pointedly 
advocated.  He  found  it  necessary  to  restrict  and 
restrain,  lo  preserve — to  protect  and  encourage,  to 
exist and  that  the  general  prosperity  must  rest  on 
the  profit  of  various  pursuits,  not  on  that  of  cultivat- 
ing the  land  only. 

On  the  9th  Dec.  1815,  the  late  Benjamin  Austin, 
of  Boston,  wrote  to  his  old  friend,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
on  the  subject  of  manufactures,  and  with  special 
reference  to  the  opinions  of  the  latter,  as  given  in 
his  “Notes  on  Virginia.”  The  letter  as  well  as  the 
reply,  are  well  worthy  of  a re-perusal,  and  may  be 
referred  to  in  the  10th  vol.  of  the  Register,  pages 
24,  25  and  26.  But  as  many  of  those  into  whose 
hands  this  paper  will  fall,  may  not  have  that  volume 
of  the  work,  we  shall  quote  the  whole  paragraph 
that  relates  to  the  subject,  assured  that  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son will  best  speak  for  himself.  It  is  under  date  of 
Monticello,  Jan  9, 1816,  and  as  follows: 

“You  tell  me  I am  quoted  by  those  who  wish  to 
continue  our  dependence  on  England  for  manufac- 
tures. There  was  a time  when  I might  have  been  so 
quoted  with  more  candor.  But  within  the  thirty 
years  which  have  since  elapsed,  how  are  circum- 
stances changed?  We  were  then  in  peace — our  in- 
dependent place  among  nations  was  acknowledged. 
A commerce  which  offered  the  raw  materials  in  ex- 
change for  the  same  material,  after  receiving  the 
last  touch  of  industry,  was  worthy  the  attention  of 
all  nations.  It  was  expected,  that  those  especially 
to  whom  manufacturing  industry  was  important, 
would  cherish  the  friendship  of  such  customers  by 
every  favor,  and  particularly  cultivate  their  peace 
by  every  act  of  justice  and  friendship.  Under  this 
prospect  the  question  seemed  legitimate,  whether 
with  such  an  immensity  of  unimproved  land,*court- 
ing  the  hand  of  husbandry,  the  industry  of  agricul- 
ture, or  that  of  manufactures , would  add  most  to 
the  national  wealth?  And  the  doubt  on  the  utility 
of  American  manufactures  was  entertained  on  this 
consideration  chiefly,  that  to  the  labor  of  the  hus- 
bandman a vast  addition  is  made  by  the  spontane- 
ous energies  of  the  earth  on  which  it  is  employed. 
For  one  grain  of  wheat  committed  to  the  earth,  she 
renders  20, 30,  and  even  50  fold — whereas  the  labor 
of  the  manufacturer  falls,  in  most  instances,  vastly 
below  this  profit.  Pounds  of  flax  in  his  hands, 
yield  but  penny  weights  of  lace.  This  exchange  too, 
laborious  as  it  might  seem,  what  a field  did  it  pro- 
mise for  the  occupation  of  the  ocean — what  a nur- 
sery for  that  class  of  citizens  who  were  to  exercise 
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and  maim -un  our  equal  rights  on  that  element?— 
This  was  the  state  of  things  in  1785,  when  the 
notes  on  Virginia  were  first  published;  when  the 
ocean  being  open  to  all  nations,  and  their  common 
rights  on  it  acknowledged  and  exercised  under  re- ; 
gulations  sanctioned  by  the  assent  and  usage  of  all, 
it  was  thought  that  the  doubt  might  claim  some 
consideration.  But  who,  in  1785,  could  foresee  the 
rapid  depravity  which  was  to  render  the  close  of  that 
century  a disgrace  to  the  history  of  civilized  society  ? 
Who  could  have  imagined  that  the  two  most  distin- 
guished in  the  rank  of  nations,  for  science  and  civi- 
lization, would  have  suddenly  descended  from  that 
honorable  eminence,  and  setting  at  defiance  all 
those  laws  established  by  the  Author  of  Nature  be- 
tween nation  and  nation,  as  between  man  and  man, 
would  cover  earth  and  sea  with  robberies  and  pi- 
racies, merely  because  strong  enough  to  do  it  with 
temporal  impunity,  and  that,  under  this  disband- 
ment of  nations  from  social  order,  we  should  have 
been  despoiled  of  a thousand  ships,  and  have  thou- 
sands of  our  citizens  reduced  to  Algerine  slavery? 
And  all  this  has  taken  place.  The  British  interdict- 
ed to  our  vessels  all  harbors  of  the  globe,  without 
having  first  proceeded  to  some  one  of  hers,  there 
paid  a tribute  proportioned  to  the  cargo,  and  obtain- 
ed a licence  to  proceed  to  the  port  of  destination. 
The  French  declared  them  to  be  lawful  prize  if  they 
had  touched  at  the  port,  or  been  visited  by  a ship  of 
the  enemy’s  nation.  Thus  were  we  completely  ex- 
cluded from  the  ocean.  Compare  this  state  of  things 
with  that  of  ’85,  and  say  whether  an  opinion  founded 
in  the  circumstances  of  that  day , can  be  fairly  applied 
to  those  of  the  present.  We  have  experienced  what 
we  did  not  then  believe,  that  there  exists  both  pro- 
fligacy and  power  enough  to  exclude  us  from  the 
field  of  interchange  with  other  nations;  that  to  be 
independent  for  the  co  mforts  of  life  we  must  fabricate 
them  ourselves.  We  must  now  place  the  manufactu- 
rer by  the  side  of  the  agriculturalist.  The  former 
question  is  suppressed,  or  rather  assumes  a new 
form.  The  grand  inquiry  now  is,  shall  we  make 
our  own  comforts , or  go  without  them  at  the  will  of  a 
foreign  nation?  He,  therefore,  who  is  now  against 
domestio  manufactures,  must  be  for  reducing  us 
either  to  a dependence  on  that  nation,  or  to  be  cloth- 
ed in  skins,  and  to  live  like  wild  beasts  in  dens  and 
caverns.  I am  proud  to  say,  I aim  not  one  of  these. 
Experience  has  taught  me  that  manufactures  are 
now  as  necessary  to  our  independence  as  to  our 
comfort — and  if  those  who  quote  me  as  of  a differ- 
ent opinion,  will  keep  pace  with  me  in  purchasing 
nothing  foreign,  where  an  equivalent  of  domestic 
fabric  can  be  obtained,  without  regard  to  difference 
of  price,  it  will  not  be  our  fault  if  we  do  not  have 
a supply  at  home  equal  to  our  demand,  and  wrest 
that  weapon  of  distress  from  the  hand  which  has  so 
long  wantonly  wielded  it.  If  it  shall  be  proposed  to 
go  beyond  oiir  own  supply , the  question  of  ’85  will 
then  recur,  viz:  Will  our  surplus  labor  be  then  more 
beneficially  employed  in  the  culture  of  the  earth, 
©r  in  the  fabrications  of  art?  We  have  time  yet  for 
consideration,  before  that  question  will  press  upon 
us;  and  the  maxim  to  be  applied  will  depend  on 
the  circumstances  which  shall  then  exist.  For,  in 
so  complicated  a science  as  political  economy,  no 
one  axiom  can  be  laid  down  as  wise  and  expedient 
for  all  times  and  circumstances.  Inattention  to  this 
is  what  has  called  for  this  explanation  to  answer  the 
cavils  of  the  uncandid,who  use  my  former  opinion  only 
as  a stalking-horse  to  keep  us  in  eternal  vassalage  to 
a foreign  and  unfriendly  nation.” 

What  more  do  we  want?  The  question  is  settled, 
so  far  as  it  rests  on  the  mature  opinion  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 


son , until  the  manufacturers  shall  'sgo  beyond  our  own 
supply” — the  time  to  discuss  which  has  not  yet  ar- 
rived. The  general  subject  shall  be  continued. 

New  York.  At  a meeting  of  the  republican 
members  of  both  branches  of  the  legislature  of  the 
state  efNew  York,  held  at  the  assembly  chamber  if* 
the  city  of  Albany,  on  the  2 2d  day  et  April,  1823— 
the  hon.  Walter  Bo'wne,  of  the  senate,  was  cahed 
to  the  chair,  and  James  Mullett,  jrt  esq.  of  the  as- 
sembly, appointed  secretary. 

On  motion  of  th^  lieutenant- governor,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  a committee  be  appointed  by  the 
chair,  to  prepare  and  report  resolutions  expressive 
of  the  sense  of  this  meeting,  in  regard  to  the  ap- 
proaching presidential  election;  and  thereupon,  the 
hon.  Erast  us  Root,  the  hon,  Messrs.  Hedfield  and 
Dudley,  of  the  senate;  the  hon.  Peter  R.  Livingston, 
speaker  of  the  assembly,  and  Messrs.  Gardiner, 
Goodell,  Seaman,  Birdseye  and  Hager,  of  that  body, 
were  appointed  such  committee. 

The  following  resolutions,  being  reported  by  the 
committee,  were,  after  discussion,  unanimously 
adopted: 

Whereas , the  period  fixed  for  the  election  of  a 
chief  magistrate  of  the  United  States  has  so  nearly 
approached,  that  the  members  of  the  legislatures  of 
several  of  our  sister  states  have  already  thought  it 
advisable  to  express  their  feelings  upon  the  occa- 
sion, and  have  thereby  rendered  it  proper  that 
those  who  have  been  elected,  in  a similar  capacity, 
to  represent  the  state  of  New  York,  should  leave  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  this  state  is  more  insensi- 
ble than  other  members  of  the  confederacy  to  the 
importance  of  such  a question:  Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we  consider  an  explicit  avowal  of 
our  sentiments  in  the  matter,  as  not  only  called  for 
by  the  occasion,  but  due  to  the  commendable  soli- 
citude which  is  felt  by  our  republican  brethren  in 
other  parts  of  the  union: 

That  it  is  highly  essential  to  the  interests  of  those 
who  have  the  happiness  to  live  under  a republican 
form  of  government,  that  its  administration  should 
be  committed  to  persons  whose  opinions  and  feel- 
ings are  in  coincidence  with  its  fundamental  orin- 
ciples,  and  whose  lives  and  conduct  furnish  the  most 
unequivocal  evidence  of  their  entire  devotion  to 
the  preservation  of  those  principles: 

That,  the  practice  of  making  nominations  for  the 
office  of  president  by  individual  states,  has  a ten- 
dency to  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  great  republi- 
can family,  by  creating  and  strengthenings  individual 
predilections  and  local  feelings,  and  thereby  pre- 
venting that  concert  of  action  which  b as  heretofore, 
crowned  their  exertions  with  success: 

That  although  a nomination  by  the  republican 
members  of  congress  is  not  entirely  free  from  ob- 
jections, yet  that,  assembled  as  they  arc  fror;  a 
different  quarters  of  the  union;  coming  from  the 
various  classes  of  the  community;  elected  ' 

the  pendency  and  discussion  of  the  question,  m k 
in  a great  degree,  with  reference  t it;  they  bring 
into  one  body  as  perfect  a representation  as  can  ue 
expected  of  the  interests  and  whisbes  of  all  and  of 
each;  and  that  a nomination  made  by  the  n Ln  the 
manner  which  has  heretofore  been  usual,  is  the  best 
attainable  modi?  of  effecting  the  great  object  in  view, 
which  has  yet  been  suggested: 

That  ;ve  fully  believe  that  a convention  thus  con- 
stituted, will  be  less  liable  to  be  influenced  by  those 
sectional  jealousies,  against  which  the  father  of  his 
country  has  so  solemnly  and  justly  cautioned  us— 
more  likely  to  cherish  those  purely  national  feelings, 
which  it  is  the  interest,  and  should  be  the  pride,  of 
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every  state  t<?  protect—  and  better  calculated  to 
preserve  unbroken  those  political  ties  which  bind 
together  the  republicans  of  the  north  and  of  the 
south,  the  east  and  the  west,  and  are  consecrated 
by  the  recollections  of  times  and  events  dear  to  the 
democracy  of  the  nation,  which  triumphed  in  the 
election,  and  prospered  under  the  administration  of 
the  illustrious  Jefferson: 

That  we  feel  an  unhesitating  confidence,  that, 
when  the  proper  time  for  making  such  nomination 
shall  arrive,  the  republican  members  of  congress 
will  select  as  a candidate,  for  an  office  of  general 
supervision  over  the  great  political,  agricultural, 
manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  of  the  na- 
tion, one  who  is  not  only  a sound  democratic  re- 
publican in  principle  and  practice,  but  who  will  la 
bor  with  equal  assiduity  for  the  just  promotion  of 
all  those  great  interests-,  and  to  whom  the  republi- 
cans of  New  York  can  give  their  willing  support. 

Resolved , That  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting 
be  signed  by  thechaii  inan  and  secretary,  and  pub 
lished.  Walter  Bowne,  chairman, 

James  Mullet,  jun.  secretary. 

Presidential  nomination.  From  the  Louisiana 
Advertiser.  We  present  our  readers  with  the  reso- 
lutions introduced  by  Mr.  Johnson,  and  adopted’at 
the  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  legislature  on  the 
15th  March,  It  will  be  found  that  some  members, 
prevented  by  other  occ  Rations  and  indispositions 
from  attending  the  meeting,  have  since  signed  the 
resolutions  recommending  Mr.  Clay;  making  the 
whole  number  34.  And  we  have,  since  the  meeting, 
been  assured,  from  sources  to  be  relied  on,  that  a 
number  of  the  members  who  voted  against  going 
into  a nomination  at  the  time  will  support  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Clay.  We  have  not  been  able  to  pre- 
pare even  the  outline  of  the  debate  which  took 
place,  but  intend  shortly  to  do  so. 

Gen  Philemon  Thomas,  presiding,  and  S.  F.  Ca- 
monge,  esq.  clerk  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
as  secretary. 

Since  the  admission  of  Louisiana  into  the  union, 
she  has  not  been  officious  in  urging  her  views  on 
the  sister  states  on  questions  of  national  policy. 

If  her  voice  has  sometimes  been  heard,  it  was  on 
subjects  principally  local  in  their  nature,  and  to 
speak  of  grievances,  for  the  redress  of  which  it 
was  her  right  as  well  as  her  duty  to  appeal  to  the 
federal  government.  And  it  is  a source  of  satisfac- 
tion to  her  citi?ens,  that,  on  many  subjects,  she  has 
been  listened  to  in  a manner  evincive  of  a due  re- 
gard to  her  best  interests. 

Her  silenbe  on  questions  of  national  policy  is  not, 
however,  to  be  construed  into  indifference  on 
any  measure,  connected  with  the  prosperity  or  hap- 
piness of  the  union. 

We  need  only  appeal  to  a faithful  record  of  the 
events  of  the  late  war,  to  satisfy  sister  states  that 
we  are  not  more  strongly  bound  together  by  the 
hand  of  Nature’s  God,  than  by  attachment  to  our 
political  institutions:  And,  in  adverting  to  the  in- 

vasion of  Louisiana,  whilst  we  recognize,  with  gra- 
tituoe,  the  strong  protecting  arm  of  our  western 
brethren,  we  can,  with  safety,  appeal  to  them  for 
those  evidences  of  love  of  country  amongst  all 
classes  of  our  citizens  which  entitle  us  to  be  consi- 
dered “bo’>e  of  their  bone  and  flesh  of  their  flesh.” 

A subject  has  recently  been  presented  to  the 
American  people,  (a  suitable  candidate  for  the  next 
presidency),  on  which  it  would  be  a dereliction  of 
duty  in  any  citizen  to  be  indifferent. 

The  apparent  peaceful  attitude  of  the  country, 
her  the  seeming  similarity  of  political  principles, 


professed  by  the  respective  candidates,  should  not 
lessen  the  vigilance  of  the  people  on  this  subject. 
Our  .peace  may  be  disturbed  abroad  by  the  discor- 
dant interests  of  other  powers;  at  home,  by  divisions 
in  the  electoral  colleges,  whereby  the  voice  of  the 
people  may  be  lost,  and  a power  exercised  by  con- 
gress, in  the  election  of  a president,  subversive  of 
the  principles  of  the  elective  franchise,  and  danger- 
ous to  the  future  harmony  of  these  states. 

Whilst  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  a 
number  of  states  are  acting  on  this  subject,  it  will 
not  be  deemed  presumptuous  in  those  of  Louisiana 
to  express  their  opinion.  In  doing  so,  they  are 
well  aware  of  their  constitutional  powers  and  legis- 
lative functions.  The  expression  of  their  opinions 
form  no  part  of  legislative  duty;  yet  it  would  be 
at  war  wifh  inherent  rights  and  the  uniform  usage 
of  the  states,  as  well  before  as  since  the  adoption  of 
the  federal  constitution,  to  debar  members  of  state 
legislatures  from  expressing  their  views  on  any  sub- 
ject of  national  policy  or  national  interest. 

In  looking  to  the  individuals  placed  before  the 
public,  as  having  claims  to  this  distinguished  station, 
our  attention  is  called  to  the  name  of  gen.  Andrew 
Jackson. 

The  claims  he  has  upon  his  country  cannot  be 
effaced.  They  are  of  a nature,  lasting  as  the  country 
he  protected,  and  their  remembrance  will  live  with 
the  sons  of  Louisiana,  as  long  as  gratitude  shall  hold 
her  seat  in  the  human  heart. 

We  are  not  satisfied  however  that  our  gratitude 
for  the  services  of  gen.  Jackson,  would  be  best 
evinced  by  recommending  him  to  the  support  of 
our  fellow  citizens  for  the  presidency. 

The  very  object  of  expressing  an  opinion  on  this 
subject,  is  to  strengthen  ourselves  by  union,  not 
distract  our  cause  by  division ; and  we  appreciate  the 
character  of  gen.  Jackson  too  highly,  to  believe  he 
would  desire  the  suffrages  of  his  fellow-citizens  of 
Louisiana,  when  given  at  the  hazard  of  that  division 
which  might  lead  to  defeat. 

Four  other  names  are  presented  to  our  considera- 
tion, Clay,  Calhoun,  Adams,  and  Crawford. 

The  members  of  this  meeting  will  not  undertake 
the  invidious  task  of  scanning  and  comparing  the 
relative  merits  of  these  gentlemen.  They  have 
each  been  long  before  the  public  eye,  and  in  sta- 
tions of  the  highest  trust. 

To  make  a choice  is  our  object;  and,  when  this  is 
done,  we  shall  have  performed  a duty  to  ourselves* 
as  well  as  the  great  republican  party  throughout 
the  states,  and  with  whom  we  desire  perpetual 
union. 

Therefore,  Resolved,  as  the  sense  of  this  meeting, 
that  Henry  Clay  is  the  individual  whose  talents  and 
public  services,  entitle  him  to  the  highest  office  in 
the  gift  of  a free  people. 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  his  support  for  the 
next  presidency. 

Resolved , That  these  proceedings  be  signed  by 
the  president  and  secretary  and  published  in  both 
languages. 

Civil  appointments.  The  following  appoint- 
ments and  re-appointments,  in  addition  to  those 
already  announced,  were  made  by  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  senate,  previous  to  the  close  of  the  last  session 
of  congress: 

Andrew  Dumartra.it , of  Louisiana,  to  be  marshal 
of  the  United  States  for  the  western  district  of 
Louisiana. 

John  Brownson , of  Louisiana,  to  be  district  attor 
ney  of  the  western  district  of  Louisiana  , 
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Nathaniel  G.  Ingraham , jr.  of  New  York,  to 
be  consul  of  the  United  States  at  Tampico,  in 
Mexico. 

Joseph  S lienham , of  Ohio,  to  be  attorney  of  the 
United  States  for  the  district  of  Ohio. 

Samuel  Beardsley,  of  New  York,  to  be  attorney  of 
thelU.  States  for  the  northern  district  of  New  York. 

Felix  Cicognani , of  Italy,  to  be  consul  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  at  Rome. 

James  Jlmbrosi,  of  Italy, to  be  consul  of  the  United 
States  at  Florence. 

William  Steuben  Smith , of  Washington,  to  be  con- 
sul of  the  United  States  for  the  island  of  Jamaica. 

Edward  Roberts , of  New  Hampshire,  to  be  consul 
of  the  United  States  at  Demarara. 

Joseph  Edson,  of  Vermont,  to  be  marshal  of  the 
United  States  for  the  district  of  Vermont. 

Thomas  W.  Fox , of  Plymouth,  in  England,  to  be 
consul  of  the  United  States  at  Plymouth. 

Michael  Hogan , of  New  York,  to  be  consul  of  the 
United  States  at  Valparaiso. 

Thomas  Reilly , of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  consul  of 
the  United  States  at  Aguatulco,  in  Mexico. 

Robert  K.  Lowry,  of  Maryland,  to  be  consul  of 
the  United  States  at  Laguira,  in  the  republic  of 
Colombia. 

John  Macpherson , of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  consul  of 
the  United  States  at  Carthagena,  in  the  republic  of 
Colombia. 

James  Miller , to  be  governor  of  Arkansas. 

Duncan  G . Campbell , and  James  Meriwether , both 
of  Georgia,  to  be  commissioners  to  hold  a treaty 
with  the  Cherokee  nation  of  Indians. 

James  D.  Doty,  of  Michigan,  to  be  an  additional 
judge  for  the  territory  of  Michigan,  in  the  counties 
of  Michilimakinac,  Brown,  and  Crawford,  agreeably 
to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  congress  of  the  30th 
January,  in  the  present  year,  entitled  “an  act  to 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  an  additional  judge 
for  the  Michigan  territory,  and  for  other  purposes.” 

Thomas  Lee , of  South  Carolina,  to  be  a judge  of 
the  United  States  for  the  district  of  South  Carolina. 

Since  the  adjournment  of  congress,  the  following 
appoinments  have  been  made,  viz.  Davis  Floyd,  Wil- 
liam Bluir , and  Alexandrer  Hamilton,  to  be  commis- 
sioners for  the  decision  of  claims  to  land  within  the 
territory  of  Florida. 

Singular  achievement.  We  extract  from  the 
Mercantile  Advertiser,  the  following  letter  from  the 
captain  of  the  brig  Brutus  to  his  owner  in  New 
York.  The  Brutus  was  not  armed,  and  had  a crew 
of  only  10  men,  but  had  on  board  some  cannon  for 
com.  Porter’s  squadron,  which  she  made  a success* 
ful  use  of,  although  she  was  without  powder. 

Thompson1  s Island,  Key  West,  Feb.  22 d. 

“On  the  19th  inst.  inst.  I put  into  Key  Vacus,  for 
water,  having  been  short  for  several  days.  A few 
hours  after  I came  to,  a Spanish  polarce  brig  came 
in  with  20  men  on  board,  armed  with  15  muskets, 
17  cutlasses  and  other  small  arms.  A short  time 
after  she  anchored,  I went  on  board  to  inquire 
where  she  came  from.  The  first  man  I saw  was 
one  of  my  former  crew  in  the  brig  Harmony.  This 
excited  my  suspicions;  and  I returned  on  board  the 
Brutus,  mounted  two  12  pounders,  got  a spring  on 
the  cable,  and  hailed  the  Spanish  brig,  then  about 
75  yards  from  us,  to  send  her  boat  with  the  captain 
and  papers  on  board.  After  some  delay,  the  captain, 
two  other  officers  with  four  men,  came  on  board. 
I inquired  for  their  commissions,  but  they  had 
none.  I then  asked  for  their  other  papers,  of  any 
kind,  but  they  had  none  except  a journal  which 
aad  been  kept  for  3 or  4 days.  So  I detained  the 


officers  and  men  on  board  the  Brutus,  and  sent  to 
examine  their  vessel.  Every  thing  on  board  ap- 
peared to  have  been  stolen.  I therefore  determin- 
ed to  bring  her  to  Key  West,  for  the  inspection  of 
com.  Porter;  she  arrived  here  with  me  this  day. 
Com.  Patterson,  who  is  now  here,  surveying,  ap- 
proves of  my  conduct,  and  assures  me  com.  Porter 
will  do  the  same.  The  brig  has  on  board,  flour, 
butter,  lard,  rice,  silks,  Irish  linen,  wine,  brandy 
and  some  Spanish  cedar.  Your’s  respectfully, 

S.  J.  LEWIS. 

Wool.  According  to  recent  accounts  from  New 
South  Wales,  where  the  British  population,  or  that 
of  British  origin,  amounts  to  40,000,  it  appears 
that  the  growth  of  wool  there  has  been  attended 
with  the  most  promising  succcess.  Wool,  from 
thence,  has  been  imported  of  such  a degree  of 
fineness  as  renders  it  applicable  to  the  same  uses 
as  the  best  wools  of  Spain  and  Saxony;  and  with- 
in one  year,  the  importations  have  been  above 
16,000,000  lbs.  One  gentleman,  J.  Macarthur,  esq. 
has  sent  to  the  London  market  above  15.000  lbs., 
of  fine  wool,  the  produce  of  his  merino  flocks  in 
New  South  Wales.  Another  gentleman  forwarded 
wool  from  some  of  his  select  fleeces,  which,  after 
having  been  sotted  by  one  of  the  mercantile  houses, 
through  whom  most  of  the  finest  qualities  of  Saxon 
wool  are  transmitted,  was  declared  by  the  principal 
wool-brokers  of  the  metropolis,  to  be  equal  to  the 
best,  or  electoral  Saxon  wool.  The  correctness  of 
this  judgment  was  proved  by  broad  cloth  made  en- 
tirely from  such  wool  by  Huddersfield  manufacture 
: ers.  Thus,  this  Settlement,  the  only  European  es* 
tablishment  on  an  island,  the  superficial  extent  of 
which  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  continent  of 
Europe,  is  likely  to  become  the  most  valuable  Bri- 
tish dependency,  and  is  even  now  an  object  of  great 
and  yearly  increasing  interest.  Its  climate  is  health- 
ful, and  is  similar,  in  temperature,  to  that  of  Ma- 
deria,  holding  an  intermediate  position  between 
that  of  the  mother  country  and  of  our  intertropicai 
possessions.  [Query  the  amount  imported.] 

London  paper » 


Foreign  Articles. 

THE  HOLT  ALLIANCE  VERSUS  NAPLES. 

Circular  from  the  British  Government,  respecting  the 
invasion  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

Foreign  office,  Jan  19,  1821. 

Sir— I should  not  have  felt  it  necessary  to  have 
made  any  communication  to  you  in  the  present 
state  of  the  discussion,  begun  at  Troppau  and  trans- 
ferred to  Laybach,  had  it  not  been  for  a circular 
communication  which  has  been  addressed  by  the 
court  of  Austria,  Prussia  and  Russia  to  their  seve- 
ral missions,  and  which  his  majesty’s  government 
conceive,  if  not  adverted  to,  might,  (however  unin- 
tentionally), convey  upon  the  subject  therein  al- 
luded to,  very  erroneous  impressions  on  the  past 
as  well  as  the  present  sentiments  of  the  British  go- 
vernment. It  has  become,  therefore,  necessary  to 
inform  you  that  the  king  has  felt  himself  obliged 
to  decline  becoming  a party  to  the  measures  in  ques- 
tion. 

These  measures  embrace  two  distinct  objects':— 
1st.  The  establishment  of  certain  general  princi- 
ples for  the  regulation  of  the  future  political  con- 
duct of  the  allies  in  the  cases  therein  described. 
2dly.  The  proposed  mode  of  dealing  under  these 
principles  with  the  existing  affairs  of  Naples. 

The  system  of  measures  proposed  under  the 
former  heads  if  to  be  reciprocally  acted  upon* 
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would  be  in  direct  repugnance  to  the  fundamental 
laws  of  this  country.  But,  even  if  this  decisive  ob- 
jection did  not  exist,  the  British  government  would, 
nevertheless,  regard  the  principles,  on  which  these 
measures  rest,  to  be  swell  as  could  not  be  safely  ad- 
mitted as  a system  of  international  law.  They  are 
of  opinion  that  their  adoption  would  inevitably 
sanction,  and,  in  the  hands  of  less  benificent  mo- 
narchs,  might  hereafter  lead  to  a much  more  fre- 
quent and  extensive  interference  in  the  internal 
transactions  of  states,  than  they  are  persuaded  is 
intended  by  the  august  parties  from  whom  they 
proceed,  or  can  be  reconcileable  either  with  the  ge- 
neral interest  or  with  the  efficient  authority  and 
dignity  of  independent  sovereigns.— They  do  not 
regard  the  alliance  as  entitled,  under  existing  trea- 
ties, to  assume,  in  their  character  as  allies,  any  such 
general  powers,  nor  do  they  conceive  that  such  ex- 
traordinary powers  could  be  assumed  in  virtue  of 
any  fresh  diplomatic  transaction  among  the  allied 
courts,  without  their  either  attributing  to  them- 
selves a supremacy  incompatible  with  the  rights 
of  other  states,  or,  if  to  be.  acquired  through  the 
special  accession  of  such  states,  without  introduc- 
ing a federative  system  in  Europe,  not  only  unwiel- 
dy and  ineffectual  in  its  object,  but  leading  to  ma- 
ny most  serious  inconveniences. 

With  respect  to  the  particular  case  of  Naples, 
the  British  government,  at  the  very  earliest  moment, 
did  not  hesitate  to  express  their  strong  disapproba- 
tion of  the  mode  and  circumstances  under  which 
that  revolution  was  understood  to  have  been  effect- 
ed— but  they,  at  the  same  time,  expressly  declared, 
to  the  several  allied  courts,  that  they  should  not 
consider  themselves  as  either  called  upon  or  justi- 
fied, to  advise  an  interference  on  the  part  of  this 
country — they  fairly  admitted,  however,  that  other 
European  states,  and  especially  Austria  and  the 
Italian  power,  might  feel  themselves  differently 
circumstanced — and  they  professed  that  it  was  not 
their  purpose  to  prejudge  the  question,  as  it  might 
affect  them,  or  to  interfere  with  the  course  which 
such  states  might  think  fit  to  adopt,  with  a view  to 
their  own  security,  provided  only  that  they  were 
ready  to  give  every  reasonable  assurance  that  their 
views  were  not  directed  to  purposes  of  aggran- 
dizement, subversive  of  the  territorial  system  of 
Europe,  as  established  by  the  late  treaties. 

Upon  these  principles  the  conduct  of  his  majes- 
ty’s government,  with  regard  to  the  Neapolitan 
question,  has  been,  from  the  first  moment,  uniform- 
ly regulated,  and  copies  of  the  successive  instruc 
tions  sent  to  the  British  authorities  at  Naples  for 
their  guidance,  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  trans- 
mitted for  the  information  of  the  allied  governments. 
With  regard  to  the  expectation  which  is  expressed 
in  the  circular  above  alluded  to,  of  the  assents  of 
the  courts  of  London  and  Paris  to  the  more  general 
measures  proposed  for  their  adoption,  founded,  as 
it  is  alleged,  upon  existing  treasties — in  justification 
of  its  own  consistency  and  good  faith,  the  British 
government,  in  withholding  such  assent,  must  pro- 
test against  any  such  interpretation  being  put  upon 
the  treaties  in  question,  as  it  is  therein  assumed. 

They  have  never  understood  these  treaties  to 
impose  any  such  obligation,  and  they  have,  on  vari- 
ous occasions,  both  in  parliament  and  in  their  in- 
tercourse with  the  allied  governments,  distinctly 
maintained  the  negative  of  such  a proposition. — 
That  they  have  acted  with  all  possible  explicitness 
upon  this  subject,  would  at  once  appear  from  re- 
ference to  the  deliberations  at  Paris  in  1815,  pre- 
vious to  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  alliance  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1818,  and  subsequently  in  cer- 


tain discussions  which  took  place  in  the  course  of 
last  year. 

After  having  removed  the  misconception  to 
which  the  passage  of  the  circular  in  question,  if 
past  over  in  silence,  might  give  countenance,  and 
having  stated,  in  general  terms,  without,  however, 
entering  into  argument,  the  dissent  of  his  majesty’s 
government  from  the  general  principle  upon  which 
the  circular  in  question  is  founded,  it  should  be 
clearly  understood  that  no  government  can  be  more 
prepared,  than  the  British  government  is,  to  up- 
hold the  right  of  any  state  or  states  to  interfere, 
where  their  own  immediate  security  or  essential 
interests  are  seriously  endangered,  by  the  internal 
transactions  of  another  state.  But,  as  they  regard 
the  assumption  of  such  right  as  only  to  be  justifi- 
ed by  the  strongest  necessity,  and  to  be  limited  and 
regulated  thereby,  they  cannot  admit  that  this 
right  can  receive  a general  and  indiscriminate  ap. 
plication  to  all  revolutionary  movements,  without 
reference  to  their  immediate  bearing  upon  some 
particular  state  or  states,  or  be  made  respectfully 
the  basis  of  an  alliance. 

They  regard  its  exercise  as  an  exception  to  gene- 
ral principles  of  the  greatest  value  and  importance, 
and  as  one  that  only  properly  grows  out  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  special  cases;  but  they,  at  the 
same  time,  consider  that  exceptions  of  this  descrip- 
tion never  can,  without  the  utmost  danger,  be  so 
far  reduced  to  rule  as  to  be  incorporated  into  the 
ordinary  diplomacy  of  states,  or  into  the  institutes 
of  the  law  of  nations.  As  it  appears  that  certain 
of  the  ministers  of  the  three  courts,  have  already 
communicated  this  circular  despatch  to  the  courts 
to  which  they  are  accredited,  I leave  it  to  your 
discretion  to  make  a corresponding  communication, 
on  the  part  of  your  government,  regulating  your 
language  in  conformity  to  the  principles  laid  down 
in  the  present  despatch.  You  will  take  care,  how- 
ever, in  making  such  communication,  to  do  justice, 
in  the  name  of  your  government,  to  the  purity  of 
intention  which  has,  no  doubt,  actuated  these  au- 
gust courts,  in  the  adoption  of  the  course  of  mea- 
sure which  they  are  pursuing.  The  difference  of 
sentiment  which  prevails  between  them  and  the 
court  of  London  on  this  matter,  you  may  declare 
can  make  no  alteration,  whatever,  in  the  cordiality 
and  harmony  of  the  alliance  on  any  other  subject, 
or  abate  their  common  seal  in  giving  the  most  com- 
plete effect  to  all  their  existing  engagements. 

I am,  he.  (Signed)  CASTLEREAGH. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  A London  paper  of 
March  11  says — Five  recruiting  parties  are  to  pro- 
ceed forthwith  into  the  interior,  to  raise  recruits 
for  the  royal  marines,  it  being  intended  to  increase 
this  most  serviceable  corps  from  7,000  to  8,000,  as 
part  of  the  augmentation  of  4,000  men  to  the  navy 
this  year. 

The  Queen  Charlotte  of  120  guns  and  the  Ra- 
milliesand  Albion, 'each  of  74  guns,  are  fitting  out  at 
Portsmouth,  in  addition  to  other  vessels  hitherto  no- 
ticed. Thirty  gun  brigs  are  ordered  to  be  built 
immediately.  A strong  squadron  i9  fitting  for  the 
Mediterranean. 

Some  parts  of  Ireland,  especially  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Limerick,  though  a strong  military  force 
is  stationed  there,  is  in  a wretched  state.  Stacks  of 
hay,  barns  and  houses  are  frequently  conflagrat- 
ed, cattle  wantonly  killed  and  not  a few  persons 
maimed  or  slain  by  bands  of  wretches  acting  out  of 
the  love  of  mischief  or  to  gratify  revenge. 

France.  M.  Chateaubriand  is  the  chief  spokes- 
man of  the  “legitimates”  of  France,  whose  abomi- 
I nable  design  it  is  to  reduce  Spain  to  slavery  and 
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chains— and  who  have  fostered  and  supported,  even 
during  apparent  peace,  numerous  hordes  of  traitors 
and  murderers,  waging  ruthless  war  against  the  un- 
offending people  of  the  last  named  country.  This 
man  recently  delivered  a long  speech  in  the  cham- 
ber of  deputies,  on  the  right  and  necessity  of  re- 
lieving Ferdinand  from  that  constitution  under 
which  the  Spaniards,  as  with  rivers  of  their  own 
blood,  opened  his  way  to  the  throne,  and  which  he 
bound  himself  by  the  most  solemn  obligations  of 
honor  and  honesty  to  maintain  as  the  fundamental 
principles  on  which  he  would  govern.  Chateaubri- 
and was  one  ofthe  meanest  of  those  who  licked  dust 
from  the  shoes  of  Napoleon,  and  was  told  loudly  of 
it  when  he  delivered  the  speech  above  alluded  to. 
The  Federal  Gazette  speaking  of  this  high-minded 
gentleman,  observes— 

“It  was  Chateaubriand  who  said,  (see  his  preface 
to  Attilla),  that  Bonaparte  was  a man  whom  Provi- 
dence had  sent  into  the  world,  in  token  of  his  recon- 
ciliation with  the  human  race,  when  he  was  tired  of 
punishing  mankind! 

“It  was  Chateaubriand  who  likened  the  birth  of 
young  Napoleon  to  the  advent  of  the  Redeemer! ! 

“It  was  Chateaubriand  who  brought  water  from 
the  river  Jordan  for  his  baptism!!!” 

Considerable  difference  is  said  to  exist  between 
the  two  French  ministers,  Villele  arid  Chateaubriand 
—the  former  it  is  affirmed,  has  given  in  his  resig- 
nation, and  is  to  be  replaced  by  the  latter,  as  head 
of  the  ministry. 

As  some  of  those  famous  in  the  history  of  the 
French  revolution  are  now  coming  on  the  stage 
again,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  them  as  well  by 
their  real  as  by  their  nick-names , that  the  people 
may  know  them. 

Moncey,  born  in  1754,  is  duke  of  Conegliano; 
Jourdan,  born  in  1762,  count  Jourdan;  Soult,  born 
in  1769,  duke  of  Dalmatia;  Moriier,  born  in  1768, 
duke  of  Treviso;  Davoust,  born  in  1770,  prince  of 
Eckmulh;  Victor,  duke  of  Belluno;  Macdonald, 
born,  in  1765,  duke  of  Tarentum;  Oudinot,  born  in 
1765,  duke  of  Reggio;  Marmont,  born  in  1774,  duke 
of  Ragusa;  Suchet,  born  in  1769,  duke  of  Albufera; 
Augereao,  duke  of  Castiglione;  Savary,  duke  of 
Revigo. 

Much  alarm  prevailed  at  Paris  on  account  of  a 
report  there  that  a regiment  of  cavalry  had  hoist- 
ed the  tri  colored  flag  and  marched  to  join  the 
Spaniards.  But  the  fact  as  stated  is  doubtful—There 
is  also  a report  that  Mina  was  on  his  march  to  in- 
vade  France,  hi3  van  guard  being  composed  of  300 
Frenchmen. 

Spain,  The  following  is  the  reply  of  the  cortes 
to  the  speech  of  the  king,  inserted  in  our  last — It 
was  adopted  on  the  5th  of  March; 

“Sire— The  great  and  noble  sentiments  which 
your  majesty  has  declared  to  the  qortes,  at  the 
opening  of  the  ordinary  session  ofthe  fourth  legis- 
lature, must  excite,  in  the  minds  of  the  representa- 
tives of  this  heroic  nation,  not  only  the  feelings  of 
love  and  respect  due  to  the  august  person  of  your 
majesty,  but  that  degree  of  confidence  and  security 
necessary  for  once  more  encountering  danger,  for 
again  saving  the  country,  and  placing  the  throne 
on  a sure  basis,  which  usurpation  is  endeavoring  to 
overthrow,  and  which  the  love  of  your  subjects 
will  exert  them  to  preserve. 

“If  the  circumstances  under  which  this  session  of 
the  legislature  has  opened,  be  extraordinary,  and 
offer  a wide  field,  as  your  majesty  has  said,  to  the 
patriotism  of  the  representatives  of  the*  Spanish 
people,  their  exertions  will  not  be  spared  in  preserv- 
ing her  greatness,  and  in  attending  to  the  wishes 


of  your  majesty,  by  following  the  glorious  path  of  a 
prince  who  well  knows  how  to  support,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  representatives  of  this  people,  justice, 
independence,  the  throne,  its  authority,  the  honor 

and  dignity  of  the  nation  intrusted  to  his  care 

This  intimate  and  close  union  will  happily  solve 
the  great  problem  which  now  occupies  the  atten- 
tion of  despots  and  the  people;  and  the  monarch, 
worthy  of  a free  people,  by  combating  the  caprices 
and  arrogance  of  ambition  and  pride,  will  have  the 
singular  glory  of  having  preserved  to  his  subjects 
the  rights  of  humanity,  the  liberty  of  the  people, 
and  the  sovereignty  of  nations. 

“The  unheard  of  pretension  of  dictating  laws  to 
independent  nations  will,  if  not  resisted,  draw,  in 
its  train,  the  ruin  and  dissolution  of  every  state  in 
Europe;  and  an  interminable  and  exterminating 
war  would  reduce  this  fertile  region  to  the  barbar- 
ous state  of  the  people  of  Asia. 

“Your  majesty,  well  aware  of  the  injustice  and 
enormity  of  such  pretensions,  has  replied  with  dig- 
nity to  the  notes  of  the  continental  powers  of  the 
holy  alliance,  showing  them  that  the  nation  you 
rule  has  firmness,  and  valor,  and  experience  neither 
to  submit  to  caprice  nor  force;  and,  above  all,  that 
virtue  which  points  out  her  rights,  and  will  not  per- 
mit them  to  be  attacked  with  impunity. 

“The  cortes,  sire,  have  nothingto  add  to  the  just 
reflections  of  your  majesty,  respecting  the  con- 
duct of  the  most  Christain  king,  and  agree  with 
you  that  it  would  oe  a disgrace  to  common  sense  to 
refute  such  antisocial  errors,  and  unbecoming  the 
constitutional  king  of  Spain  to  apologize  for  our  just 
cause  in  opposition  to  malice  and  hypocricy.  Your 
majesty  is  assured  that  the  energy,  firmness  and 
constancy  of  the  cortes  are  the  best  reply  to  the 
speech  of  the  most  Christain  king.  The  cortes, 
having  full  confidence  in  the  knowledge  and  sound 
judgment  of  your  majesty,  will  prove  to  the  world 
that  you  have  not  intrusted  your  desires  to  them 
in  vain — and  that,  without  departing  from  the  paths 
of  the  laws,  their  duty  to  your  majesty  and  them- 
selves, they  will  show  themselves  worthy,  in  every 
respect,  of  the  heroic  nation  that  has  confided  her 
destinies  to  them. 

“The  cortes,  sire,  will  never  forget  the  profound 
reflections  of  your  majesty,  and  take  pleasure  in 
repeating  them.  No!  reason  and  justice  will  not 
be  less  powerful,  than  the  genius  of  oppression  and 
slavery.  A nation  that  compounds  with  enemies, 
whose  bad  faith  is  already  known  to  her,  is  a nation 
already  subjugated — to  accept  of  laws  which  they 
intend  imposing  by  the  force  of  arms,  is  the  greatest 
ignominy! 

“These  principles,  sire,  shall  be  the  standard  of 
our  conduct;  and  convinced,  as  your  majesty  is,  of 
the  firm  and  magnanimous  character  of  a nation 
possessing  such  a nice  sense  of  honor,  incapable  of 
compounding  with  injustice  and  infamy,  jealous  of 
her  rights,  and  fond  ofthe  glory  and  the  great  ac- 
tions which  have  always  distinguished  her,  they 
doubt  not  that,  as  they  sustained  the  throne  of  your 
majesty  with  such  constancy  and  sacrifices  against 
the  terrible  legions,  the  chosen  captains  and  mili- 
tary genius  of  a single  individual,  who,  for  a time, 
struck  terror  throughout  the  rest  of  Europe,  they 
will  also  know  how  to  defend,  with  the  same  virtue 
and  patriotism,  the  r espect  and  dignity  of  your  ir,a» 
iesty,  your  throne,  and  the  national  independence, 
rights  and  glory. 

“If  this  nation  performed  such  deeds  when  depriv- 
ed of  your  aid  and  co-operation,  what  will  it  not  be 
capable  of  doing  when  so  closely  united  with  its 
monarch,  protected  by  the  constitution  of  1812,  and 
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your  majesty  disposed  to  contribute  all  in  your 
power  toward  realizing  the  hopes  in  which  are  cen- 
tered  its  happiness  and  prosperity. 

“The  liberty  of  your  majesty,  your  security  and 
that  of  your  government,  are  especially  necessary 
to  such  a co-operation.  The  cortes  have  made  ar- 
rangements, in  case  of  necessity,  for  your  removal 
to  such  place  as  may  be  selected  by  your  majesty 
and  the  government,  and  they  do  not  doubt  that, 
convinced  as  you  are  of  the  necessity  of  this  mea- 
sure, you  will  accomplish  it  with  that  promptness 
which  the  importance  of  the  subject  requires. — 
The  cortes  has  heard,  with  the  greatest  satisfaction, ! 
that  part  of  your  speech  with  regard  to  the  zeal 
and  activity  with  which  the  government  has  exe- 
cuted the  decrees  of  the  cortes  respecting  the  or- 
ganization and  arrangement  of  the  army,  and  hope, 
with  your  majesty,  that  its  eminent  services,  and 
the  victories  daily  obtained  over  the  factious,  will, 
without  doubt,  prepare  them  for  greater  triumphs 
over  foreign  enemies. 

“The  good  feelings  of  the  provinces,  the  dissipa- 
tion  of  the  illusions  of  the  ignorant,  and  the  convic- 
tion of  all,  that  the  constitution  is  the  only  anchor  to 
save  the  ship  of  state  from  the  threatening  tempest, 
leave  no  doubt,  in  the  minds  of  the  cortes,  of  the 
certainty  of  triumph;  and  they  agree  with  your 
majesty,  that  neither  the  timid  or  evil  minded,  can 
alter  the  sentiments  of  this  nation,  never  accustom- 
ed to  act  within  justice. 

“The  cortes  congratulate  your  majesty  on  the 
favorable  situation  of  the  several  branches  of  the 
public  administration;  and,  closely  connected  with 
you,  will  incessantly  labor,  as  well  in  the  defence 
of  the  country  as  in  consolidating  her  constitutional 
system,  on  which  equally  depend  her  tranquility, 
glory  and  prosperity.” 

His  majesty  signified  to  the  deputation  which 
waited  upon  him,  his  approbation  of  the  sentiments 
of  the  cortes. 

The  van  guard  of  the  French  invading  army 
reached  Bayonne  on  the  12th  of  February.  Some 
exiled  Frenchmen  were  about  leaving  England,  to 
assist  in  the  battles  for  liberty  in  Spain — “strength 
to  the  arm  that  strikes  for  freedom!”  The  people 
in  all  parts  of  Spain  are  alive  to  the  preservation  of 
their  constitution — the  females  are  engaged  in  pre- 
paring clothes  to  supply  their  husbands  and  bro- 
thers, among  whom  are  many  of  the  most  wealthy 
persons.  The  murdering  bands  of  the  “army  of 
the  faith”  have  met  with  many  disasters — they  ap- 
pear to  be  cowardly  as  well  as  priest  led  assassins. 
Gen.  O’Daly  took  1,000  of  them  prisoners  in  a sin- 
gle affair.  One  Spaniard,  of  the  name  of  JBunol,  has 
offered  to  arm  and  equip  a company  of  eighty  men 
at  his  own  cost— others  were  doing’  the  like.  The 
guards  of  the  custom-houses  are  to  be  embodied, 
and  will  repair  to  a place  to  meet  the  invaders. 

A London  paper  of  March  14  says — The  des- 
patches which  arrived  yesterday  from  Madrid,  have 
annihilated  all  the  hopes  which  ministers  enter- 
tained of  their  being  able  to  effect  the  destruction 
of  the  Spanish  constitution.  The  change  in  the 
ministry  will  lead  to  no  change  of  system.  Our 
ministers  are  greatly  disconcerted  at  this  result; 
war  between  France  and  the  peninsula  must  com- 
mence  immediately. 

Pohtuoaii.  The  stand  taken  by  Portugal  seems 
no  longer  doubtful.  It  is  positively  stated  that 
40,000  of  her  troops  have  arrived  at  Badajoz  to  act 
with  the  Spaniards, 

The  letter  lately  published,  as  if  written  by  the 
queen,  and  inserted  in  the  Register, is  pronounced 
spurious . 


A count  de  Amaranthe  raised  the  standard  of 
rebellion  near  Villa  Real,  and  issued  a legitimate 
proclamation,  prating  about  religion,  and  rousing 
the  people  to  murder  their  brethren.  The  cortes, 
on  learning  the  news,  adopted  the  most  decisive 
measures  possible,  but  it  seems,  from  the  Qporto 
papers,  that  the  affair  was  one  of  no  importance. 

Italy.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  poets  of 
Italy,  Pellico,  has  been  sentenced,  at  the  age  of  28, 
to  15  years  imprisonment  in  the  fortress  of  Spitiz- 
berg,  by  the  Austrian  government.  His  crime  was 
that  of  being  a Carbonari. 

The  clergy  at  Rome  consists  of  nineteen  cardinals, 
twenty-seven  bishops,  1,450  priests,  1,532  monks, 
1,464  nuns,  and  332  seminarists.  The  population  of 
Rome,  with  the  exception  of  the  Jews,  consisted, 
in  1821,  of  146,000  souls.  The  births  during  that 
year  were  4,756;  the  deaths,  5,415;  and  the  marria- 
ges, 1,205. 

Germany.  It  is  stated  that  Austria  will  refuse  to 
Russia  the  passage  of  troops  through  her  territory, 
and  it  is  decidedly  stated  that  she  has  renewed  her 
ancient  relations  with  Great  Britain;  and  the  report 
is,  that  Wirtemberg  and  Bavaria  will  protest  against 
the  “interventional  system”  of  the  “holy  alliance/5 

Prussia.  Berlin , Jan.  20— The  forces  of  the  Prus- 
sian army,  composing  the  royal  guard,  consists  of 
118,000  men,  of  which  80,800  are  infantry,  21,700 
cavalry,  14,000  artillery,  and  2 300  engineers  and 
pioneers.  In  case  of  war  the  state  could  increase 
its  forces  to  298,000  infantry,  and  40,000  cavalry, 
including  the  Landwehr  of  the  first  van,  to  which 
might  be  added  in  case  of  necessity,  180,000  Land- 
wehr of  the  second  van,  in  the  whole  518,000  men, 

Russia . The  emperor  of  Russia  is  stated  to  have 
directed  a communication  to  be  made  to  the  king 
of  France,  that  he,  Alexander,  was  highly  delighted 
with  Louisas  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  sessions 
and  that,  “when  such  sound  doctrines  are  proclaim- 
ed from  the  legitimate  throne  of  France,  the  reign 
of  the  jacobins  at  Madrid  is  drawing  to  a close.55 

Greece,  AfjEnglishmerchant  vessel,  with  provi- 
sions, attempted  to  enter  the  port  of  Napoli  di  Ro* 
mania  by  force,  after  it  had  been  surrendered  to  thra 
Greeks.  She  was  fired  upon  and  had  four  mee 
killed.  The  British  had  not  demanded  any  satisfac* 
tion  on  account  of  it. 

The  Greeks  have  completely  routed  the  Turks 
under  Omar  Briori.  They  were  every  where  suc- 
cessful. The  Peloponnesus  will  soon  be  rid  of  the 
barbarians.  Thus,  says  a French  Paper,  a handful 
of  men,  at  first  armed  with  sticks  and  implements 
of  husbandry,  and  with  a few  fowling  pieces,  will 
have  conquered  altars,  laws,  a country,  arsenals  and 
arms;  for  the  Greeks  at  present  possess  150  pieces 
of  field  artillery,  700  mounted  cannon,  80,000  mus- 
kets; and  their  navy  consists  of  4Q0  vessels,  between 
80  and  600  tons. 

The  Turkish  garrison  that  capitulated  at  Napoli 
di  Romania,  amounted  to  4000  men— 2000  had  died 
during  the  siege  of  famine. 

India . Thequeep  of  Thibet  has  been  converted 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion,  and  sent  to  the 
Pope  for  80  missionaries. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.  A person,  whose  name  is 
given  as  J.  W.  L.  Gebhard,  esq.  son  of  the  reverend 
Mr.  Gebhard,  was  hung  at  Cape  Town,  on  the  21st 
ofSept.  last,  for  the  murder  of  a slave  ‘‘by  exces- 
sive and  unlawful  punishment.” 

New  Holland.  The  Sidney  Gazette  states  that 
Francis  Williams,  late  cashier  of  the  New  South 
Wales  bank,  has  been  sentenced  to  14  years  trans- 
portation, on  his  own  confession,  for  emblezzling 
f from  the  said  bank  no  less  than  <£ll,975o 
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Brazilis  yet  unsettled— but  the  great  body  of  the 
people  seem  to  have  fallen  into  a support  of  the 
present  government,  which  appears  to  be  about  as 
stupidly  monarchical  as  any  other. 

Chili,  Our  reports  from  this  country  are  not  sa- 
tisfactory. The  supreme  director,  O’Higgins,  is 
charged  with  having  been  engaged  in  some  dis- 
graceful speculations,  and  a civil  war  was  expected. 
Indeed,  it  appears  that,  general  Frere,  said  to  be  a 
verv  popular  man,  was  actually  at  the  head  of  a 
military  force  to  overturn  the  existing  government. 

Peru,  The  congress  assembled  at  Lima,  is  in- 
differently spoken  of,  as  destitute  of  talents,  charac 
ter  or  means.  The  royalists  are  still  in  force  in 
the  country— and  an  army  of  them  was  within  a 
a few  leagues  of  Lima,  which,  it  was  thought,  would 
immediately  fall  into  their  hands.  In  consequence 
of  this  belief,  many  persons  and  much  property  had 
arrived  at  Guayaquil. 

Colombia,  A letter  from  Laguira  says— A dis- 
position has  been  manifested,  and  acted  upon,  for 
the  establishment  of  public  schools,  to  the  great 
dissatisfaction  and  alarm  of  those  pure  and  holy  men , 
vclep’d  monks  mid  friars,  who  foresee,  in  the  edu- 
cation and  intelligence  of  their  fellow  creatures, 
the  decline  of  their  own  despotic  power,  and  a 
termination  of  their  pernicious  influence, 

A letter  from  Caraccas,  of  the  23d  of  March, 
states  that  the  government  of  Colombia  has  made 
the  following  appointments: 

Mr.  Salazar , to  be  envoy  extraordinary  and  minis- 
ter plenipotentiary  from  that  government  to  the 
United  States. 

Col .Palacio,  to  be  consul  general  to  the  U.  States. 
President  Bolivar  was  at  Guayaquil  about  the 
middle  of  March,  with  4000  men.  He  was  prepar- 
ing a secret  expedition,  believed  to  be  against  Peru. 
Quito  was  quiet.  The  royal  general  still  held 
Maracaibo,  &c.  The  president  had  sent  some  troops 
to  gen.  Montilla  to  assist  in  driving  Morales  out  of 
the  country;  but  he  is  an  able  general  and  fruitful 
in  resources,  and  though  the  Colombians  have  the 
command  of  the  sea,  the  task  will  not  be  an  easy  one. 

Morales  has  abolished  his  paper  blockade,  in  con 
sequence  of  the  receipt  of  a “royal  order”  for  that 
purpose,  and  made  the  fact  known  by  the  following 
proclamation — 

“In  compliance  with  the  foregoing  royal  order, 
and  to  ensure  its  being  most  strictly  and  punctually 
complied  with,  I hereby  declare,  that  from  this  date 
the  blockade  of  the  ports  of  the  Main  occupied  by 
those  who  call  themselves  Colombians  is  raised;  but 
it  is  to  be  understood  at  the  same  time,  that  foreign 
vessels  which  may  bring  into  said  ports,  arms,  am- 
munition, implements  of  war,  or  adventurers  who 
may  come  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  waging  war 
against  the  subjects  of  his  catholic  majesty,  will  be 
treated  as  enemies.  And,  in  order  that  this  royal 
decree  may  reach  the  knowledge,  of  all,  and  that  it 
may  be  duly  carried  into  effect  by  the  competent 
authorities,  let  it  be  published  by  proclamation, 
printed,  and  circulated  among  those  whom  it  may 
concern.  F.  T.  Morales. 

Jose  Amano,  Secretary. 

Head  quarters,  Maracaibo , 8th  March , 1823. 

Cuba.  The  resources  of  this  island,  even  in  its 
present  state,  may  be  partially  estimated  from  the 
fact  that  the  revenue  collected  at  Havana,  only,  for 
the  month  of  March  last,  amounted  to  !§427, 285— 
the  expenses  during  the  same  month  amounted  to 
427,213. 

No  indication  has  yet  been  made  of  the  intentions 
of  the  British — their  squadrons  are  believed  still  to 
remain  at  Jamaica,  As  a part  of  their  force  in  the 


West  Indies,  we  have  the  names  of  one  74,  four 
heavy  frigates,  9 vessels  from  18  to  28  guns,  and 
sundry  smaller  vessels. 


Revolutionary  Pension  Notice. 

Ah  act  supplementary  to  the  acts  to  provide  forcer-, 
tain  persons  engaged  in  the  land  and  naval  ser« 
vice  of  the  United  States  in  the  revolutionary  war. 
Beit  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house  of  represents 
lives  of  the  United  Slates  of  America  in  congress  as* 
sembled,  That  the  secretary  of  war  be  authorized 
and  he  is  hereby  authorized  and  required,  to  re- 
store, to  the  list  of  pensioners,  the  name  of  any 
person  who  may  have  been,  or  hereafter  shall  be, 
stricken  therefrom,  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  con- 
gress, passed  the  first  day  of  May,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twenty,  entitled  “an  act  in  ad- 
dition to  an  act,  entitled  ‘an  act  to  provide  for  cer- 
tain persons  engaged  in  the  land  and  naval  service 
of  the  United  States  in  the  revolutionary  war,’  pas- 
sed the  eighteenth  day  of  March,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eighteen,”  if  such  person,  so 
stricken  from  the  list  of  pensioners,  has  heretofore 
furnished,  or  hereafter  shall  furnish,  evidence,  in 
pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  said  act,  to  satisfy 
the  secretary  of  war  that  he  is  in  such  indigent  cir- 
cumstances as  to  be  unable  to  support  himself  with- 
out the  assistance  of  his  country,  and  that  he  has 
not  disposed  of  or  transferred  his  property,  or  any 
portion  thereof,  with  a view  to  obtain  a pension. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That,  when  any 
person,  comihg  within  the  provisions  of  the  acts  to 
which  this  is  supplementary,  shall,  by  reason  of  bo- 
dily infirmity,  be  unable  to  attend  in  court  to  make 
his  schedule,  and  furnish  the  evidence  by  said  acts 
required,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  judge  or  justice 
of  a court  of  record,  in  the  district,  city,  county  or 
borough,  in  which  such  person  resides,  to  attend  at 
his  place  of  abode,  and  receive  his  schedule,  and 
oath  or  affirmation;  and  said  judge  or  justice  shall 
certify  that  said  applicant  was,  from  bodily  infirmi- 
ty, unable  to  attend  such  court;  which  schedule  and 
oath  or  affirmation,  and  certificate,  shall,  by  said 
judge  or  justice,  be  produced  in  the  court  of  which 
he  is  judge;  and  the  opinion  of  said  court,  of  the 
value  of  the  property  contained  in  said  schedule, 
shall  be  entered  thereon,  and  certified  by  the  clerk 
of  said  court;  and  such  schedule  shall  be  valid  for 
all  the  purposes  contemplated  by  the  acts  afore- 
said. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  no  pen- 
sion hereafter  to  be  allowed  on  claims  or  schedules 
heretofore  filed  under  the  act  or  acts  to  which  this 
act  is  a supplement,  or  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  shall  commence  before  the  passage  thereof;  and 
all  other  pensions  hereafter  to  be  allowed  under  the 
acts  aforesaid,  shall  commence  from  the  time  of 
completing  the  proof. 

PHILIP  P.  BARBOUR, 
Speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives,  j 
JOHN  GAILLARO, 

President  of  the  senate,  pro  tempore,  j 
Washington,  March  1,  1823.  Approved: 

JAMES  MONROE. 

War  Department, 
Pension  office,  March  — •,  1823. 

To  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  forego- 
ing act,  public  notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  evi- 
dence required  to  authorize  the  restoration  to  the 
pension  list,  under  the  above  act,  will  be  the  sche- 
dule of  the  claimant’s  property,  drawn  up  and  sword 
to  before  a court  of  record,  as  prescribed  by  the 
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act  of  the  1st  of  May,  1820;  in  addition  to  which, 
he  will  be  required  to  give  an  account  of  his  pro- 
perty exhibited  in  the  first  schedule,  and  not  con- 
tained in  the  second;  and  if  it  has  been  disposed  of 
by  sale,  by  setting’  forth  the  name  or  names  of  the 
persons  to  whom  the  property  may  have  been  sold, 
the  time  of  sale,  the  equivalent  received  for  the 
same,  whether  in  money  or  goods,  and  if  the  latter, 
of  what  kind.  If  sold  under  execution,  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  sheriff,  or  officer  making  the  sale,  must 
be  produced.  In  every  case  where  there  has  been 
a transfer  of  real  estate,  authenticated  copies  of 
the  deed  of  conveyance  should  be  exhibited. 

Persons  unable  to  appear  in  court,  by  reason  of 
bodily  infirmity,  and  who  are  permitted,  by  said 
act,  to  take  the  oath  before  a judge  or  justice  of  a 
court  of  record,  will,  in  addition  to  the  oath,  swear 
that  he  is  not  able  to  attend  personally  in  court,  by 
reason  of  disease  or  bodily  disability,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

The  annexed  form  will  be  complied  with  in  all 
cases  of  applications  hereafter  to  be  made  under  the 
above  act.  In  cases  of  original  applications,  under 
the  act  of  the  18th  of  March,  1818,  or  for  continu- 
ance, under  the  act  of  the  1st  May,  1820,  the  forms 
heretofore  prescribed  will  be  adhered  to. 

The  claims  of  those  who  have  already  rendered 
2d  schedules,  in  order  to  be  restored  to  the  pension 
list  under  the  act  of  May,  1820,  will  be  forthwith 
examined,  and,  if  satisfactory,  will  be  restored  un- 
der the  act  of  1st  March,  1823.  The  applicants 
will,  in  all  cases,  be  apprised  of  the  decision  so 
soon  as  it  is  made,  whether  favorable  or  not.  Ap- 
proved: 

JVC.  CALHOUN,  Secretary  of  war. 

Declaration  in  order  to  be  restored  to  the  pension  list, 
under  the  act  of  1st  of  March,  1823. 

County  of  ss . 

On day  of  — — 182  personally  appeared 

in  open  court,  [or  in  case  of  disability,  by  reason 
of  bodily  infirmity,  “in  open  court,”  insert  the 
words  “before  me,  the  subscriber,  a judge,  (or  jus- 
tice),  as  the  case  may  be],  being  a court  of  record* 
for  the  [district  circuit,  county,  or  corporation  as 

the  case  may  be],  resident  in  said  county,  aged 

years,  who,  being  first  duly  sworn,  accord- 
ing to  law,  doth,  on  his  oath,  make  the  following 
declaration  in  order  to  obtain  the  provision  made 
by  the  acts  of  the  18th  of  March,  1818,  the  1st  of 
May,  1820,  and  1st  of  March,  1823,  that  he,  the 
said , enlisted  for  the  term  of——  on  the 


*All  are  courts  of  record,  within  the  contempla- 
, lion  of  the  act  of  congress, 

1st.  Which  are  expressly  made  courts  of  record 
by  the  laws  of  the  state  which  create  them; 

2d.  Which  have  been  solemnly  adjudged  by  the 
tribunals  of  the  several  states,  to  be  courts  of  re- 
cord; 

3d.  Which  proceed  according  to  the  course  of 
the  common  law,  with  a jurisdiction  unlimited  in 
point  of  amount,  keeping  a record  of  their  proceed- 
ings; 

4th.  'Which  have  the  power  of  fine  and  imprison- 
ment; 

And  courts  which  proceed  according  to  the 
course  of  the  civil  and  canon  law,  having  neither 
oF  those  attributes,  are  not  courts  of  record,  al- 
though they  may  keep  a registry  of  their  proceed- 
ings, and  possess  a seal.  The  court  should,  in 
i every  instance,  state,  on  the  face  of  the  proceed- 
ings; that  it  is  a court  of  record,  and  state  why  it 
is  such. 


day  o£ — in  the  year , in  the  state  of — 

in  the  company  commanded  by  captain -,  in 

the  regiment  commanded  by  colonel — , in  the 

line  of  the  state  of , on  the  continental  estab- 

lishment; that  he  continued  to  serve  in  the  corps 
until  - — - — when  he  was  discharged  from  the 

said  service,  in — , in  the  state  of . And  1 

do  solemnly  swear,  (or  affirm,  as  the  case  may  be), 
that  I was  a resident  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  eighteenth  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighteen,  and  that  I have  not  since  that  time,  by 
gift,  sale,  or  in  any  manner,  disposed  of  my  proper- 
ty, or  any  part  thereof,  with  intent,  thereby,  so  to 
diminish  it  as  to  bring  myself  within  the  provisions 
of  an  act  of  congress,  entitled  “an  act  to  provide 
for  certain  persons  engaged  in  the  land  and  naval 
service  of  the  United  States,  in  the  revolutionary 
war,”  passed  on  the  18th  day  of  March,  1818 — and 
that  I have  not,  nor  has  any  person  in  trust  for  me, 
any  property  or  securities,  contracts  or  debts,  due 
to  me;  nor  have  I any  income  other  than  what  is 
contained  in  the  schedule  hereto  annexed,  and  by 
me  subscribed.]-  That  since  the  exhibition  of  my 
first  schedule,  the  following  changes  have  been 
made  in  my  property: 

[Here  insert  an  account  of  the  property  exhibit- 
ed in  the  first  schedule,  and  not  now  owned  by  the 
applicant,  of  which  that  disposed  of  by  sale  will  be 
in  the  following  columns:] 


Names  of  the 
persons  to 
whom  sold. 

Time  of  sale. 

Amount  of  mo- 
ney, or  des- 
cription of  pro- 
perty received 
in  return. 

[The  declaration,  where  the  applicant  is  unable 
to  attend  in  court,  by  reason  of  disease  or  bodily 
infirmity,  will  be  also  in  conformity  to  the  above 
form,  adding  the  following  words,  fin  italics ,J  to 
his  oath,  and  the  following  certificate  of  the  judge 
and  clerk,  commencing  immediately  after  the  state- 
ment of  the  disposition  of  his  property.] 

That  I am  unable  to  attend  in  person  in  court  by 
reaso?i  of  diseases  or  bodily  infirmity. 

Sworn  to,  and  declared , on  the  day  of  - — -, 

before  me  — , 

/, -,  a judge  [or  justice]  of  the  court  of 

holden  in  the  county  of  - — , ’where  the  declarant 

resides,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  above  named , 

is,  from  a disease  called  the  -,  with  which,  I am 

credibly  informed,  and  believe  he  has  been  afflicted  for 

the  space  of , unable  to  attend  the  court  of  which 

I dm  a judge  [or  justice;]  and  I do  not  think,  from 
present  appearances , that  he  will  be  able  to  attend  the 

fllere  enumerate  each  article  of  real  and  person- 
al estate,  necessary  clothing  and  bedding  excepted, 
and  subscribe  the  same.  The  declarant  must  also 
mention  his  occupation,  his  ability  to  pursue  it, 
the  number  and  names  of  his  family  residing  with 
him,  their  ages,  and  their  capacity  to  contribute  !» 
their  support  in  order  that  the  department  maybe 
enabled  to  decide  whether  the  applicant  is  in  such 
indigent  circumstances  as  to  be  entitled  to  the  pen- 
sion. It  is  the  opinion  of  the  attorney  general, 
that  the  words  of  the  3d  section  of  the  act  of  the 
1st  of  May,  1820,  “in  such  indigent  circumstances 
as  to  be  unable  to  support  himself  without  the  as- 
sistance of  his  country,”  comprehend  those  only 
who  are  incapable  of  supporting  themselves  with- 
out  aid  of  the  government,  except  by  private  or 
public  charity  . 
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court  above  named  at  its  next  session . / have,  there- 

fore, in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  congress  of  the  1st  of 
March,  1823,  attended  at  his  place  of  abode,  and 
administered  the  foregoing  oath. 

A.  B.  Judge , &c. 

I , clerk  of  the  court , decertify  that- , before 

• whom  the  above  affidavit  o f — > who  zs  no-w  sick 

and  confined  to  his  house , was  made,  is  judge  as  afore- 
said; that  the  said  schedule  and  oath  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  record  of  said  court,  and  that  the 
same  are  truly  copied  therefrom— and  I do  further 
certify,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  said  court,  that 
the  total  amount,  in  value,  of  the  property  exhibit- 
ed in  the  aforesaid  schedule,  is dollars  and 

— — cents.  In  testimony  whereof,  I have  hereun- 
to set  my  hand,  and  affixed  the  seal  of  the  said 

court,  on  this  day  of — , 182  — 

clerk  of  the  court of— — 


Interest  on  money — or  usury. 

It  appears  that  the  legislature  of  Louisiana,  at  the 
late  session,  passed  a bill  to  prevent  usury,  or 
limit  the  amount  of  interest  that  might  be  legal- 
ly recovered  on  money.  The  governor  rejected 
the  bill  for  the  reasons  stated  below.  In  the  se- 
nate, it  was  resolved  to  pass  it,  notwithstanding 
his  objections,  14  to  2;  but,  in  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives, there  were  25  for  the  bill  and  11 
against  it.  The  whole  number  of  members  elect- 
ed to  this  branch  of  the  legislature  is  48,  and  of 
these  two  thirds  must  agree  to  set  aside  the  go- 
vernor’s veto,  and  though  more  than  two  thirds 
of  those  present  were  in  favor  of  it,  the  veto  had 
its  designed  effect. 

Governor  Robertson's  objections  to  the  Usury  Bill. 

TO  THE  SENATE. 

I have  given  to  the  act  entitled  “an  act  to  prevent 
usury  and  for  other  purposes,”  all  the  consideration 
which  the  very  short  time  it  has  been  before  me, 
would  allow  me  to  bestow  on  it;  and,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  the  legislature  again  to  act  on  it, 
previous  to  their  adjournment,  return  it  with  the 
following  objections: 

It  belongs  to  a class  of  laws  whicl)  I do  not  ap- 
prove, to  a kind  of  legislation,  in  the  propriety  of 
which  ! connot  concur. 

Religion,  the  press,  the  price  of  labor,  of  articles 
of  commerce,  have  all,  from  time  to  time,  been  sub. 
ject  to  the  regulations  of  government — one  by  one, 
however,  they  have  been  reluctantly  freed  from 
restraint,  and  the  great  truth  generally  acknow- 
ledged, that  mankind,  when  left  to  themselves,  are 
better  judges  than  their  rulers,  of  what  best  pro- 
motes their  happiness  and  interests. 

Too  much  interference  in  the  affairs  of  individu* 
als  has  been  attended  with  the  worst  effects.  Des- 
potic governments  manage  every  thing:  all  wisdom, 
virtue,  talent,  is  with  those  in  power.  The  people, 
in  their  estimation,  are  ignorant,  unworthy  ef  con- 
fidence, unfit  to  be  trusted  even  with  their  own 
concerns;  others  very  kindly  save  them  the  trouble 
of  acting  or  thinking  for  themselves,  and  make 
them  pay  usurious  interest,  indeed,  for  the  care 
they  take  of  their  property,  their  body,  and  their 
souls.  Free  governments  leave  individuals,  as  much 
as  possible,  to  themselves;  indeed,  freedom  of  action 
and  freedom  of  contract,  abstaining  always  from 
injuring  others  by  force  or  fraud,  is  the  very  defini- 
tion  of  personal  liberty— of  that  liberty  which  it  is 
the  duty  of  governments  to  respect.  The  citizens 
of  our  republic  are  not  minors  in  a state  of  pupilage; 
they  have  not  constituted  their  public  servants  their 
masters  and  guardians;  they  are  not  so  modest  as 


to  deem  themselves  incompetent  to  attend  to  their 
own  husiness,  and  they  know  very  well  that  agents 
and  managers  do  not  take  better  views  than  their 
principals  of  transactions  on  which  their  property 
depends. 

The  act  under  consideration  does  not  appear  to 
me  to  have  been  demanded  by  the  community: — 
that  part  of  our  society  in  this  city,  whose  interests 
are  particularly  concerned,  and  whose  opinions  de- 
serve great  weight,  object  to  the  measure  as  mis- 
chievous in  its  tendency.  To  the  citizens  of  the 
country  it  is  probably  as  unwelcome  as  unexpected. 
During  the  last  summer  and  fall  I travelled  over 
the  greater  portion  of  the  state;  I heard  complaints 
of  the  want  of  an  organized  militia— of  the  situa- 
tion of  the  public  lands — of  the  defenceless  state  of* 
of  the  marine  frontier, — I heard  nothing  said  of 
usury.  If  the  evil  exists,  it  is  brought  on  individuals 
voluntarily,  and  mankind  ordinarily  are  ashamed 
of  denouncing  their  own  follies,  or  whining  over 
their  own  grievances. 

That  there  is  want  of  money,  I am  not  disposed 
to  deny;  but  that  it  can  be  made  by  legislation  more 
abundant  and  cheap,  I cannot  admit.  It  is  not  won- 
derful that  there  should  be  a scarcity  of  specie,  and, 
of  course,  any  valuable  representative  of  it,  when 
we  reflect  on  the  falling  off  of  the  produce  of  the 
state,  both  as  it  respects  quantity  and  price — on 
the  need  and  occasion  for  funds  always  felt  by  an 
enterprising,  flourishing  and  industrious  people- 
on  the  exportation  from  the  United  States  in  the 
last  eighteen  months  of  upwards  of  $7,000,000.  In 
Boston  alone,  in  a few  months,  nearly  2,000,000 
were  taken  out  of  the  accustomed  range  of  its  cir- 
culation^— the  pressure  was  great  indeed,  but  that 
intelligent  people  resorted  to  no  unusual  expedi- 
ents, neither  to  usury  laws,  nor  stop  laws,  nor  an 
increase  of  banks  and  consequent  inundation  of  pa- 
per—they  knew  very  well  that  the  movement  of 
specie  and  its  price  were  as  independent  of  human 
ordinances  as  the  currents  of  the  ocean,  which, 
ebbing  and  flowing,  seek  their  level,  regardless  of 
the  chains  of  a Xerxes,  or  the  mandates  of  a Canute. 
No  individual,  no  community,  that  has  any  thing  of 
equal  value  to  give  for  money,  need  be  apprehen- 
sive of  not  obtaining  it.  It  goes  where  it  is  wanted, 
and  can  be  purchased  with  more  certainty  and  more 
celerity  than  corn,  cloth,  or  any  article  whatever— 
we  as  surely  get  money  for  produce,  as  produce  for 
money — we  as  readily  procure  Spanish  dollars  for 
flour,  cotton,  &c.  as  in  Spain  they  obtain  these  arti- 
cles for  their  dollars:  there  is  no  danger  of  their 
being  enabled  to  prevent  their  exportation— this 
experiment  has  been  . sufficiently  tried  in  Spain, 
Portugal  and  other  countries.  Money  escapes  in 
spite  of  every  effort  to  confine  it — the  attempt  to 
do  so  is  as  futile  as  an  effort  to  stop  up  the  pores  of 
the  skin. 

I am  opposed,  for  my  part,  t.o  regulate  the  price 
of  any  thing — the  bread  of  the  baker,  the  meat  of 
thr  butcher,  the  money  of  those  who  have  it,  is  their 
own  property,  as  much  so  as  their  houses  or  goods 
—they'  have  a perfect  right  to  part  with  them  or 
not  on  such  terms,  and  on  such  alone,  as  they  may 
chuse-  Tools  at  bridges,  ferries,  loans  by  chartered 
companies;  these  are  privileges  conferred  by  go- 
vernment, and  of  course  subject  to  such  conditions 
as  government  may  impose;  but  the  property  of 
individuals,  acquired  by  their  skill  and  labor,  stands 
on  a widely  different  footing;  its  worth  depends  on 
the  market  price,  a much  better  criterion  of  its 
value  than  &ny  other  by  which  it  can  be  determined. 

Such  are  the  yievvs  of  a general  nature  which 
have  occurred  to  me,  in  the  hasty  examination  of 
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the  act  now  under  consideration;  but  I object  to  it 
more  particularly  because  it  holds  out  inducements 
to  individuals  of  full  age,  in  the  complete  possession 
of  their  understanding-,  to  violate  contracts  and 
promises  which  they  have  deliberately  and  volun- 
tarily made;  whereas  the  laws  should  never  inter- 
fere but  for  the  purposes  of  enforcing  agreements 
fairly  entered  into. 

The  provision  too  may  be  considered  nugatory; 
it  exists  already  almost  a dead  letter  in  the  codes  of 
the  several  states  of  the  union,  and  in  that  of  our 
own — nothing  can  be  more  conclusive  to  prove  how 
reprobated  it  is  in  its  effects,  than  the  fact  of  its 
being  seldom  or  never  resorted  to.  But,  as  if  it  were 
not  enough  to  enable  the  persons  themselves,  con- 
tracting with  each  other,  to  violate  their  pledged 
faith,  strangers  to  the  transaction  are  asked  to  in- 
termeddle for  the  noble  purpose  of  filling  the  cof- 
fers of  colleges  and  schools,  and  their  own  pockets, 
with  the  money  of  others;  although  the  party  bor- 
rowing, and  alone  concerned,  may  have  never  utter- 
ed a complaint,  or  have  had  reason  to  regret  the 
loan  he  may  have  made — a business  of  bringing  such 
suits  would  be  among  the  most  profitable  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  disreputable  in  which  a man 
could  engage. 

The  3d  section,  from  the  oath  which  is  required, 
takes  for  granted  the  probability  of  every  creditor 
of  an  estate  being  an  usurer — this  is  a suspicion 
which  I would  fain  hope  our  constituents  do  not 
merit.  It  is  the  right  at  least  of  every  man  to  be 
considered  innocent  until  he  is  proved  to  be  guilty. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  session  I objected 
to  the  power  now  vested  in  the  executive,  of  bestow- 
ing certain  offices  without  the  consent  of  the  senate. 

I have  seen  no  cause  to  change  my  opinion.  The 
present  act,  in  authorizing  the  governor  alone  to 
commision  brokers,  recognizes  that  principle  and 
adds  to  its  evils.  The  same  section  punishes  with  im 
prisonment  any  person  acting  as  a broker  who  shall 
not  have  been  commissioned,  or  who  shall  have  been 
deprived  of  his  office. — Now,  I agree  with  the  au-  i 
thor  of  a report  on  a plan  of  penal  code  for  the  state, 
,cthat  no  punishments  greater  than  are  necessary  to 
effect  the  work  of  prevention  ought  to  be  inflicted; 
that  those  which  produce  it,  by  uniting  reformation 
with  example,  are  best  adapted  to  the  end;  that 
modes  of  punishment,  inconsistent  with  the  true 
maxims  of  penal  law,  have  their  advocates;  that  im- 
prisonment, as  a corrective,  is  nearly  the  worst  that 
can  be  applied;  that  it  is  a school  for  vice  and  every 
species  of  corruption.” 

The  gentleman  must  have  had  the  jail  of  New  Or- 
leans in  his  eye;  and  will  you  send  a broker  there 
for  acting  a single  hour  without  a commission,  for 
three  or  twelve  months?  No,  surely  not!  Let  us 
reserve  that  sink  of  horror  and  iniquity  for  those  by 
whom  it  is  now  filled:  murderers,  thieves,  and,  shall 
I proceed?  unfortuate  debtors. 

The  section  which  authorizes  criminal  prosecu- 
tions against  those  who  shall  receive  more  than  le- 
gal  interest,  and  directs  that  the  sentence  of  convic- 
tion shall  be  published  in  the  newspapers  of  the  city 
at  the  expense  too  of  the  individual  thus  prosecut- 
ed, is  a mockery  of  human  feelings,  as  inexcusable 
as  the  disregard  of  the  rights  of  liberty  manifested 
in  the  provision  just  before  alluded  to— is  usury, 
though  called  a misdemeanor,  to  be  considered  as 
worse  than  the  blackest  crime?  the  murderer  is  not 
required  to  be  the  herald  of  his  having  violated  the 
law  of  God;  shall  we  attempt  to  place  lower  in  degra- 


dation one  who  disregards  the  arbitrary  enactment 
of  his  fellow  man? 

The  multiplication  of  oaths  which  the  law  pro- 
duces, cannot  but  be  regretted  by  its  warmest  ad- 
vocates; and  the  litigation  to  which  it  will  necessa- 
rily give  rise,  will  be  felt  as  an  evil  greater  and  more 
certain  than  any  it  is  intended  to  prevent. 

The  effects  of  the  act  on  trade  and  commerce, 
and  indeed  on  all  the  transactions  of  society,  will  be, 

I apprehend,  in  the  highest  degtee  unfavorable  and 
ruinous.  The  7th,  10th,  11th,  and  12th  sections  are 
particularly  objectionable;  they  have  a tendency  to 
embarrass  all  money  and  exchange  negotiations,  by 
creating  doubts,  suspicions  and  difficulties,  the  bane 
of  all  commerce,  and  as  yet  happily  unknown  to  this 
community.  The  money  of  the  country  will  vanish 
from  circulation  when  banks  and  capitalists  find 
themselves  shackled  with  vexatious  and  inconve- 
nient regulations,  unusnal  punishment  and  destruc- 
tive litigation.  The  course  of  borrowing  and  lend, 
ing  is  just  such  as  circumstances,  and  those  whose  in- 
terests are  concerned,  have  made  it. 

It  necessarily,  in  all  intelligent  and  prudent  socie- 
ties, takes  the  best  possible  directions;  if  not,  laws 
will  but  increase  the  evil.  Men  of  principle  will 
not  borrow  in  a manner  ruinous  to  their  interests; 
men  of  honor  will  not  lend  as  extortioners;  these 
form  the  great  body  of  the  community;  their  rights 
ought  not  to  be  trampled  upon  under  the  vain  ex- 
pectation of  reforming  the  prodigal,  or  of  infusing 
charity  into  the  bosom  of  those  who  are  strangers 
to  benevolence  and  liberal  feelings. 

Objecting  then,  on  principle,  to  many  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act;  believing,  as  I conscientiously  doP 
that  its  effects  will  be  injurious,  as  well  to  the  mo 
rals  as  to  the  pecuniary  interests  of  society,  I feel 
myself  reluctantly  compelled  to  withhold'  from  it 
my  approval. 

THOS.  B.  ROBERTSON 

New-  Orleans,  March  24,  1823. 


CHRONICLE. 

J)  bonnet , made  at  Oswego,  N.  Y.  in  imitation  of 
the  Leghorn,  was  sold  at  the  Baltimore  Exchange 
on  Saturday  last,  for  forty  dollars.  It  is  a beautiful 
piece  of  workmanship. 

The  sheriff’s  office^  in  Baltimore,  was  entered  and 
robbed  of  a watch  and  a small  amount  of  money,  on 
Tuesday  night  last — but  a few  hours  after  the  dis- 
covery of  the  theft,  the  robber  was  in  jail. 

Cumberland  road.  It  is  regarded  as  a matter  of 
great  importance  that  Mr.  Shriver , who  refused  to 
accept  the  appointment  of  superintendent,  has  re- 
versed his  resolution,  on  the  earnest  request  of 
many  most  interested  in  the  repair  of  the  road. 
Under  his  care,  it  is  thought  that  all  that  can  be 
dene,  will  be.  done,  with  the  small  amount  appro- 
priated. 

Tobacco.  Mr.  Jacob  Ijams,  of  Frederick  county, 
had  a hogshead  of  tobacco  inspected  by  Mr.  Dorsey, 
at  Smith’s  tobacco  inspection  house  in  Baltimore,  a 
few  days  ago,  which  sold  for  thirty -five  dollars  per 
hundred. 

This  tobacco  is  of  a bright  gold  color — a sort  that 
sells  at  a very  high  price  in  the  German  market, 
though  not  much  used  in  the  United  States. 

The  first  Salmon , brought  into  Boston  market  from 
the  Kennebec  river,  the  present  season,  weighing 
21  pounds,  was  bought,  en  Saturday  last,  by  Mons, 
Rouillard  for  his  restorateur,  at  the  enormous  price 
of  $40,  or  about  $2  per  pound! 
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g^pThe  performance  of  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing duties  of  a citizen,  though  th<  most  irksome, 
unpleasant  and  disorga7iizing  to  a busy  man,,  or  man 
of  business,  which  is  that  of  a juror,  has  completely 
broken  in  upon  the  arrangements  of  the  editor,  and 
compelled  him  to  do,  fdr  the  present,  “as  they  do  in 
Holland” — as  well  as  he  ccm.  The  agreeable  pros 
pect  a head  is,  that  this  engagement  may  last  two 
weeks  longer! 

iXjf’The  details  of  the  foreign  news  are  interesting 
from  Europe,  and  important  from  Mexico  and  Peru. 

The  latest  dates  all  go  to  support  bur  original  opi- 
nion that  war  was  inevitable  between  France'  and 
Spain— our  prophecy  and  hopes  are  also  fulfilled 
so  Mexico, Uurbide  has  been  iin-cro&ned  Peru 
seems  to  be  as  if  regained  to  the  royal  cause 

The  letters  regarding  the  expulsion  of  M.  Ma- 
nuel, will  be  very  generally  and  anxiously  read. 

The  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal  The  legis 
l&lure  of  New  York,  at  the  late  session,  passed  an 
act  to  incorporate  a company,  with  a capital  of 
$^500,000,  to  cut  a canal  from  the  Delaware  to  the 
Hudson,  passing  through  parts  of  Sullivan,  Orange 
and  Ulster  counties.  The  immediate  object  is  a 
supply  of  coal  from  the  Lackawaxen  mines  in  Fenn 
sylvania,  which  are  inexhaustible  in  quantity,  and 
easy  of  access.  The  country  lying  between  the 
two  rivers,  is  said  to  be  very  favorable  for  the  mak- 
ing of  a canal  to  unite  their  waters,  and  the  distance 
is  not  great, 

The  people  of  New  York  seem  to  have  very  lit- 
tle respect  for  the  following  unanswerable  argu 
ment  against  canals— “In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  a 
company  of  Dutch  contractors  proposed,  on  certain 
‘terms,  to  make  the  Tagus  navigable  to  Lisbon,  and 
the  Mansanares  from  Madrid  to  where  it  meets  the 
Tngus.  The  council  of  Castile,  after  much  delibe- 
ration, answered  Hh'at,  if  it  had*  pleased  Ged  that 
these  two  rivers  should  have  been  navigable,  he 
would  not  have  wanted  human  assistance  to  make 
them  such.;  but  as  be  had  not  done  it,  it  is  plain  that 
he  did  not  think  it  proper  that  it  should  be  done. 
To  attempt  it,  therefore,  would  be  to  violate  the 
decree  of  his  providence  and  to  amend  the  imper- 
fections which  he  designed  p be  in  his  works/’ 

Dismal  swamp  canal.  The  schooner  -Rebecca, 
from  Halifax,  N,  C.  arrived  at  Norfolk  on  the  28th 
ult.  through  Albemarle  sound  and  tlie  Dismal 
Swamp  canal,  with  a cargo,  consisting  of  59  bales  of 
cotton,  49  bids,  of  flour,  and  39  hhds.  of  tobacco. 
This  is  justly  regarded  as  an  important  event  by  the 
people  of  Norfolk,  and  is  one  of  much  interest  to 
cur  country  at  large, 

“Negro  cloth.”  Messrs.  T.TS  Wakeman  Sc  Co. 
at  No.  129.  Fly  Market,  New  York  have  forwarded 
a sample  of  what  they  call  «•  American  Negro  cloth.” 
in  point  of  strength  and  durability,  it  is'  supposed 
to  hold  a decided  preference  over  the  foreign  arti 
cle,  and,  during  the  past  season,  we  are  told  that 
50,000  yards  of  it  were  distributed  in  the  southern 
parts  of  our  country.  It  is  27  inches  wide,  and.  by  J 
the  quantity,  may  be  had  for  35  cents  per  yard,  if 
contracted  for  early  in  the  season.  The  warp  is 
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cotton,  and  the  commodity  seems  as  w 11  fitted  to 
resist  the  cold  as  any  thing  at  thirty  five  cents  per 
y ird  could  be  expected  to  be.  Indeed,  it  is  a firm, 
solid  article,  that  will  apparently  do  twice  the 
service  of  the  coarse  British  goods  called  “plains,” 
and  we  should  suppose  that  it  would  weigh  one 
half  more,  square  yard  against  square  yard.  In  all 
coarse  goods,  the  scale  is  the  best  test  of  quality. 
With  such  clothing  as  this, — and  the  quantity,  it 
seems,  can  be  increased  to  perhaps  any  required 
extent  in  a very"  short  period,  we  cannot  see  why 
the  minimum  valuation  of  woollen  goods,  proposed 
in  the  late  tariff  bill,  should  be  objected  to.  Surely, 
no  one  would  desire  to  purchase  winter  apparel  for 
less  than  forty  two  cents  pec  .square  yard;  and*  every 
one  would  prefer  the  working  up  of  our  own  cot- 
ton and  wool  by  our  own  people,  to  the  consump- 
tion of  foreign  wool,  wrought  by  foreign  hands. 

The  woollen  manufacture  in  the  United  States, 
though  now  severely  depressed,  wants  nothing 
but  the  same  encouragement  that  has  bees  extend- 
ed to  that  of  coarse  cottons,  to  render  it  advanta- 
geous to  those  engaged  in  it  and  beneficial  to  all 
who  consume 'it.  Let  it  be  established , and  the 
domestic,  competition  will  furnish  its  commodities 
at  the  lowest  possible  rates— cheaper  than  they 
can  be  imported  for,  as  is  the  fact  in  regard  to  sticU 
cottons.  

i Hisu  linens — a caution.  A late  letter  from  Bel- 
fast says — “For  some  time  past  a manufacture  has 
been  carrying  on  here  and  in  England,  to  an  amaz* 
ing  extent,  in  an  article  imitating  Irish  linens,  lawns. 
Sec.  the  warp  of  cotton,  and  the  weft  or  filling,  linen 
thread;  when  bleached,  so  great  is  the  deception, 
that  it  can  only  be  detected  by  trying  the  strength 
of  the  article  from  selvage  to  selvage,  when  it  will 
be  found  to  tear  with  ease,  which  is  exactly  the  re- 
verse of  cloth  composed  entirely  of  flax.  As  the 
character  of  our  staple  may  suffer  by  goods  of  the 
above  description,  I think  it  would  be  just  to  put 
dealers  in  the*article  of  Irish  linens,  on  your  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  on  their  guard,  to  prevent  their  being 
imposed  on.” 

Revolutionary  pensions.  The  Nashville  Whig, 
of  the  16th  ult.  contains  a long  statement  addressed 
to  the  public,  by  .Mr.  S.  Cantrell,  the  ».ger<t-;  in  rvfu- 
fatloh  u charges  preferred  against  him  of  paying 
the  revolutionary  pensioners  in  a depreciated  cur- 
rency. It  appears  that  this  has  really  happened, 
but  never  when  the  agent  was  in  possession  of 
other  funds,  and  then  to  accommodate  the  pension- 
ers, to  whom  he  always  gave  an  advance  equal  to 
the  supposed  difference  of  exchange.  These  facts 
are  attested  by  nearly  seventy  of  the  pensioners, 
who  certify— “that  we  believe  Stephen  Cantrell, 
the  pension  agent  thereof,  has  always  paid  us  in 
such  funds  as  was  furnished  him  by  the  govern- 
ment, or  an  equivalent  that  was  entirely  satisfacto- 
ry; und  whenever  it  has  happened  that  funds  were 
not  furnished  him  indue  time,  it  was  an  accommo- 
J dation  to  us,  and  of  our  own  choice,  to  receive  Ten- 
nessee funds  rather  than  be  delayed  in  receiving 
payment.” 

The  statement  must  be  regarded  as  Conclusively 
acquitting  Mr.  Cantrell,  until  it  is  invalidated^ 
which  vve  should  not  suppose  to  be  possible. 
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Academies,  There  are  36  incorporated  acade- 
mic? i:i  the  state  of  New  York,  the  whole  number 
of  students  in  which  amount  to  2683,  of  whom  820 
were  pursuing-  classical  studies. 

Whale  fishery.  It  is  stated,  in  the  Nantucket  In- 
quirer, that  there  \vcre*imported  into  Nantucket 
and  New  Bedford,  during*  the  years  1821  and  1822, 
comprising-  the  average  term  of  one  whaling  voy- 
age,*in  about  100  vessels,  owned  in  these  ports,  up- 
wards of  4,360,000  gallons  of  whale  and  sperma- 
ceti oil. 

The  Russia*  ukase.  A poetical  friend,  (says 
the  Baltimore  Chronicle),  on  reading  Alexander’s 
claim  to  four  thousand  miles  of  ocean,  hastily  fur- 
nished us  with  the. following  pasquinade: 

Old  Neptune  one  morning  was  seen  on  the  rocks, 

Shedding-  tears  by  the  pailful,  and  tearing  his  locks; 

He  cried, a Land  Lubber  has  stole,  on  this  day, 

Full  four  thousand  miles  of  my  ocean  away; 

He  swallows  the  earth,  (he  exclaimed  with  emotion), 

And  then,  to  qdench  appetite, slap > goes  the  ocean; 

Brother  Jove  must  look  out  for  his  skiesj  let  me  tell  ye, 

Or  the  Russian  will  bury  them  all  in  his  belly,. 

Hamburg,  S.  C.  This  new  and  flourishing  town 
in  the  south,  has  advanced  in  population  and  impor 
tance  like  Rochester,  and  many  other  towns,  in  the 
north,  through  the  great  zeal  and  indefatigable  in- 
dustry of  one  man,  Mr.  Henry  Shultz.  It  is  seated 
on  the  Savannah  river,  directly  opposite  Augusta 
in  Georgia,  and  has  been  liberally  patronized  by 
the  state,  and  powerfully  supported  by  the  people 
of  Charleston,  from  local  considerations— Hamburg 
being  regarded,  by  South  Carolina,  as  the  rightful 
place  of  depcsite  for  the  products  of  the  interior  of 
the  state  and  the  transmission  of  them  to  Charleston, 
instead  of  Savannah,  whither  much  of,  them  were 
hitherto  sent  from  Augusta.  But  the  growers  will 
seek  the  best  market,  and  that  which  is  reached 
with  the  greatest  facility— and  the  competition  for 
their  trade  must  be  advantageous  to  the  planters  of 
the  interior  of  the  two  adjoining  states.  By  the  es- 
tablishment of  Hamburg,  they  now  have  a very  im- 
portant choice  of  markets,  whether  they  are  situat- 
ed on  the  South  Carolina  or  Georgia  side  of  the 
river. 

It  was  only  on  the  second  day  of  July,  1821,  that 
the  first  house  was  erected  at  Hamburg.  It  now 
contains  about  200,  some  of  them  large,  and  has  a 
population  of  about  600  souls.  Two  steam  boats 
regularly  ply  between  this  town  and  the  city  of 
Charleston,  and  transport  vast  quantities  of  articles 
to  and  fro.  In  the  first  season,  which  we  understand 
to  be  last  year,  18,000  bales  of  cotton,  with  many 
hogsheads  of  tobacco,  &c.  were  received  at  Ham- 
burg, and  it  is  thought  that  40,000  bales  will  centre 
here  in  the  present.  The  legislature  of  the  state 
has  exempted  the  town  from  any  sort  of  tax  for  the 
space  of  five  years,  and  authorized  the  establish- 
ment  of  a bank,  which  will  soon  go  into  operation. 

Arkansas.  Judge  Eskridge,  of  Arkansas,  has 
given  a brief  account  of  this  territory,  in  a letter  to 
chancellor  Brown,  of  Virginia.  He  describes  the 
climate  as  generally  healthy,  though  new  settlers 
are  apt  to  have  the  fewer  and  ague.  A great  pro- 
portion of  the  land  is  good.  The  bottoms  of  the 
Mississippi  ere  exceedingly  fine,  and  two  thirds  of 
them  may  be  cultivated.  His  account  of  the  rivers 
is  interesting— St.  Francis  river  is  navigable  100 
miles,  and  runs  through  a rich  tract  of  upland  coun- 
try; the  Lnngele  has  30  miles  of  navigation,  Big 
Creek  the  same,  both  chiefly  through  upland,  with 
some  rich  bottoms.  The  White  river  rises  in  the  1 


state  of  Missouri,  it  is  navigable  about  400  miles 
and  has  a dozen  tributaries,  also  navigable  from 
30  to  100  miles,  respectively — the  country  is  spoken 
of  as  being  good.  The  Arkansas  is  thought  to  be 
2000  miles  long,  and  has  many  great  tributary 
streams— some  of  them  with  courses  believed  to 
be  500  miles  in  length.  The  main  stream  has  been 
navigated  by  a steam  boat  about  600  miles — and  the 
adjacent  country  i3  fitted  for  the  cultivation  of  corn, 
tobacco  and  cotton.  The  Red  river  is  1200  miles 
long,  but  its  navigation  is  obstructed  by  “the  raft,” 
which  is  composed  of  an  immense  body  of  drifted 
timber.  It  is,  however,  passable  at  times,  and  it 
is  thought  that  the  mighty  mass  of  wood  may  be 
removed,  or  easily  avoided,  by  a canal.  This  river, 
with  the  exception  of  “the  raft,*’  is  navigable  for 
steam  boats  or  keel  boats,  nearly  the  whole  of  its 
length,  for  six  months  in  the  year.  It  has  several 
great  tributaries,  which  are  navigable.  The  bot- 
toms  on  the  Red  river  are  exceedingly  rich — there- 
are  several  prairies,  some  of  which  are  already 
pretty  well  settled;  wheat,  corn,  tobacco  and  cot- 
ton are  successfully  cultivated.  In  the  lower  parts 
of  the  territory  there  are  very  few  good  springs,  but 
wholesome  water  may  be  had  by  digging  30  or  40 
feet.  There  are  valuable  lead  and  iron  mines,  and 
some  of  copper.  Salt  water,  or  springs,  are  every 
where  met  with,  and  there  are  several  medicinal 
springs,  especially  the  “Hot  Springs,”  on  the  waters 
of  the  Ouachita,  which  are  40  or  50  in  number,  and 
issue  out  of  a hill. 

The  nile.  A late  number  of  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view contains  a notice  of  the  narrative  of  our 
countryman,  Mr.  English,  a native  of  Massachusetts, 
v.rho  accompanied  Ishmael  Pacha,  son  of  the  pacha 
or  viceroy  of  Egypt,  in  his  expedition  against  Don- 
gola  and  Senaar.  The  whole  course  of  this  great 
river  seems  to  be  through  a rich  country,  teeming 
with  people.  The  distance  ascended  shews  that 
the  sources  of  the  Nile  are  yet  unknown,  goes  to 
corroborate  the  idea  that  the  Niger  is  its  principal 
stream,  and  clearly  to  prove  that  Bruce  only  found 
out  the  head  of  one  of  its  tributaries.  The  Bahai* 
el  Abiad,  (which  we  suppose  is  the  same  as  the 
Bahar  el  Ada,  of  the  maps),  discharges  a great  body 
of  water  and  is  marked  down  as  if  approaching  the 
supposed  course  and  extent  of  the  Niger,  but 
whether  they  are  the  same  is  a matter  yet  to  be 
found  out,  as  just  above  mentioned. 

Imprisonment  for  debt.  A New  York  paper 
says — “ Three  hundred  and  thirty. three  unfortunate 
persons  were  confined  in  the  Essex  county  jail,  in 
New  Jersey,  during  the  year  ending  on  the  lstinst. 
for  the  heinous  crime  of  being  unable  to  pay  their 
debts.  Of  this  number,  141  were  kept  in  close 
confinement.  The  amount  of  the  debts  was  $35,400. 
After  this  who  will  say  we  do  not  live  in  a land  of 
freedom;  or  that  the  age  we  live  in,  is  not  the  most 
refined,  civilized  and  humane? 

(jj*We  do  not  understand  the  humanity  of  a ge- 
neral abolition  of  the  law  of  imprisonment  for  debt, 
unless  on  the  condition  of  abolishing  the  law  for 
the  recovery  of  debts:  but  would  gladly  see  some 
provision  made  by  which  “small  creditors,”  com- 
monly the  most  honest  of  all,  should  not  be  confined; 

It  is  these  that  fill  our  jails— not  “gentlemen  of  re- 
spectability,” who  ought  to  go  there  by  hundreds, 
instead  of  insulting  those  they  have  injured  by  dis- 
plays of  their  plunder.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  ob- 
serve that  the  magnificent  bankrupts,  who  pay  only 
5 or  10  cents  in  the  dollar,  have  their  bouses  fur- 
nished in  the  most  costly  stiie>,  and  their  cellars 
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Well  stocked  with  excellent  wines  and  other  liquors. 
These  are  the  fellows  who  ought  to  tenant  the  jails. 

American  pelican.  From  the  Pittsburg  Gazette 
of  April  25— A pelican  was  wounded  and  taken  in 
the  Alleghany  river,  at  this  place,  on  Tuesday  last, 
by  Mr,  Sheldon.  Fie  shot  at  it  from  the  bridge, 
broke  one  of  its  wings,  and  took  it  in  the  river  be- 
low  the  point.  This  immense  bird  measures,  from 
the  tip  of.  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  5 feet 
inches;  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  wings  8 feet;  in  height 
of  body  1 foot  7 inches;  neck  1 foot  6 inches  long; 
head  and  bill  1 foot  8§  inches;  mouth  1 foot  6 inches; 
round  the  body  three  feet.  The  pouch  under  its 
mandible  would  contain  three  quarts,  The  bird  is 
very  poor,  and  not  supposed  to  weigh  16  pounds. 

British  national  debt.  London , March  19 — A 
curious  document  has  just  been  published,  by  order 
of  the  house  of  commons.  It  is  art  account  of  the 
sums  of  money  given  or  bequeathed,  by  individuals, 
towards  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  up  to 
the  5th  January,  1823.  The  following  is  a list  of 
these  donations  and  Bequests: — 

“James  Burgis,  1st  I August,  1809,  2001.  three 
per  cents. 

“Admiral  Peter  Rainier,  1st  February,  1810, 
11,438/.  18s.  and  on  the  5th  April,  1819, 187/.  9s.  3 d. 

“Anna  Maria  Reynolds,  1st  May,  1816,  in  stock 
of  various  descriptions,  to  the  amount  of  35,996/. 
7s.  Ad.  sterling. 

“Anonymous,  1st  May,  1816,  10/.  Do.  5th  July, 
1818,  51.  Do.  5th  April,  1822,  300/. 

“Richard  Quarlemain,  5th  April,  1822,  100/. 

“Major  Thomas  Gamble,  5th  July,  1822,  14,300/. 
navy  5 per  cents.” 

The  total  amount  in  money  is  66.626 /.  14s.'  Id.-, 
and  the  estimated  amount  of  3 per  cent,  consoli- 
dated annuities,  which  the  above  donations  and  be- 
quests would  amount  to,  on  the  4th  April,  1823,  if 
the  whole  sum  had  been  vested  in  those  annuities, 
is  137,243/. 

[The  major  Gamble  above  named  was,  we  be- 
lieve, an  American.  At  any  rate,  his  son,  a citizen 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  lately  sailed  for  London, 
in  the  hope  of  prevailing  on  the  British  government 
to  give  up  the  bequest  of  his  father]. 


Foreign  Articles. 


Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  British  govern- 
ment has  entered  into  contracts  with  several  houses 
engaged  in  the  Russian  trade  for  the  supply  of  3000 
Ions  of  hemp  for  the  navy.  The  prices  agreed  on 
were,  2000  tons  St.  Petersburg  hemp  39 l.9s.t  1000 
Riga  43/. 

The  advance  on  manufactured  copper,  within  a 
very  short  period,  has  been  nearly  30  per  cent,— 
This  has  occasioned  many  mines,  which  had  been 
relinquished,  to  be  resumed,  and  has  given  an  im- 
petus to  the  copper  trade  in  general,  which  will  be 
advantageous  to  all  the  mining  interest  in  the  king- 
dom. 

There  is  nothing  yet  to  shew  decisively  that  Great 
Britain  will  enter  into  the  war;  but  much  prepara- 
tion is  making  to  meet  the  possibility  of  doing  so. 

In  the  house  of  commons,  March  18th,  sir  J. 
Mackintosh  asked  whether  the  inegociations  had 
been  successful  in  putting  an  end  to  the  unjust  ag- 
gression of  France  on  Spain;  and,  if  that  question 
should  be  answered  in  the  negative,  when  the  pa- 
pers relating  to  those  negociations  would  be  laid 
before  the  house?  Mr.  Canning  said,  it  would  be 
uncandid  towards  the  house,  were  he  not  to  skate 


that  the  hopes  which  his  majesty’s  government  had 
entertained  of  being  able  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
Europe  had  been  almost  entirely  extinguished.— 
The  papers,  therefore,  respecting  the  negociations 
alluded  to,  would  be  laid  before  the  house  on  an 
early  day  after  the  holidays;  at  the  same  time,  he 
felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  state  that  at  present  he  saw- 
nothing  which  should  involve  this  country  in  the 
contest. 

A taylor  had  been  applied  to  in  London,  to  ascer- 
tain the  price  at  which  he  will  furnish  uniforms  for 
1000  Irishmen,  who  are  about  to  join  the  constitu- 
tionalists of  Spain* 

Consols,  at  London,  March  22,  74J. 

France.  The  London  Times  of  the  13th,  says,  a 
French  Ultra  of  high  rank,  in  the  service  of  the 
royal  family,  wrote  to  a British  nobleman  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect- — “Be  assured  we  cannot  go  to  war? 
it  is  impossible;  public  opinion  is  every  where 
against  us.  The  unhappy  affair  in  the  chamber , out 
of  ■ which  no  one  has  come  with  credit  except  Manuel , 
has  paralyzed  us  all.** 

The  emperor  of  Russia  is  stated  to  have  directed 
a communication  to  be  made  to  the  king  of  France, 
that  he,  Alexander,  was  highly  delighted  with 
Louis’s  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  and 
that  “when  such  sound  doctrines  are  proclaimed 
from  the  legitimate  throne  of  France,  the  reign  of 
the  Jacobins  at  Madrid  is  drawing  to  a close.” 

In  the  chambers  on  the  21st,  numerous  petitions 
were  presented  from  Havre,  Bordeaux,  Rouen, 
Morlaix,  &c.  praying  that  France  may  continue  in 
a state  of  peace.  M.  Hyde  de  Neuviile  stated, 
that,  although  by  the  charter  of  France,  citizens 
were  allowed  the  right  of  petitioning,  and  the  pe- 
titions now  presented  were  respectfully  drawn,  yet 
he  objected  to  petitions  from  those  who  did  not 
know  how  to  write, .and  by  those  who  were  engag- 
ed  in  consular  situations,  or  their  dependents. 

Soult,  who  so  well  knows  what  a war  in  Spain  is, 
has  refused  a command  in  the  invading  army.  “Per- 
ish the  invaders”  was  the  old  cry,  and  it  will  pro- 
bably be  resumed.  It  is  said  that  many  officers  who 
served  under  Napoleon  are  to  receive  commands 
in  the  Spanish  army. 

The  Bayonne  papers  announce  the  arrival  of  dif- 
ferent corps  at  that  place.  It  was  expected  that 
they  would  enter  Spain  on  the  arrival  of  the  duke 
of  Angouleme.  A great  fall  of  snow  Tn  the  Py- 
renees is  supposed  to  have  delayed  the  invasion.— 
The  sdldiers  of  “the  faith,”  led  by  Quesada,  are  to 
be  in  the  advance.  The  troops  at  Bayonne  were 
47,420  infantry,  7,300  cavalry  and  4000  artillerists. 
Spain  was  to  be  invaded  at  four  different  points. 

The  following  shews  the  feelings  of  the  JValional 
Guards— it  was  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Pilot, 
and  signed  by  150  citizens,  officers  and  privates  of 
the  4th  legion — “Sir:  We  haveread  with  attention 
the  order  of  the  day  of  March  7,  1823,  addressed 
by  M.  Polissart  de  Quatremere,  colonel  of  the  4th 
legion,  to  the  officers  and  sub-officers  of  this  legion, 
in  which  he  tells  them  they  have  heard  with  just 
indignation  of  the  conduct  of  M.  Mercier,  on  the  4th, 
in  refusing  to  obey  the  order  given  by  captain  Fre- 
mont to  seize  M.  Manuel,  member  of  the  chamber 
of  deputies. 

“On  the  contrary,  we  declare,  from  having  felt 
the  sentiment  which  is  attributed  to  us  by  the  colo- 
nel at  the  courageous  and  patriotic  conduct  of  M. 
Mercier,  our  comrade,  we  adhere  to  him  with  heart 
and  principles,  and  in  a similar  situation  each  of  us 
would  imitate  his  example,,  in  faith  of  which  we 
have  signed  this  letter.  We  beg  of  you,  Mr.  edi* 
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lor, to  insert  it  in  your  next  number.  We  have  the  , 
honor  to  be  See.” 

M.  Mercier  has  been  cashiered  by  the  king  -but 
his  prospect  of  becoming  a general,  we  think, is  much 
better  than  that  the  .king  will  hu  g retain  the  power 
to  cashier.  Out  ot  162  men,  o:  which  his  own  com 
pany  consisted,  123  have  subscribed  to  purchase  a 
sword  for  him— and  600  of  the  National  Guards  had 
associated  to  give  him  a public  dinner.  He  has 
been  highly  complimented  by  the  Guards  at  Rouen; 
anti  the  grenadiers  of  the  2nd  Iegio*  have  present 
ed  him  with  a gold  box,  &c  These  things  shew  the 
temper  that  prevails,  and  lead  us  to  expect  their 
Operation. 

The  duke  of  Angouleme  intends  to  be  personal 
ly  engaged,  hand  to  hand  and  foot  to  loot,  with 
some  desperate  daring  Spaniard!— for  his  sword  has 
been  sprinkled  -with  holy  water  by  his  pious  wife. 
How  would  old  Mina  laugh  at  meeting  half  a dozen 
such  beings  in  the  mountains,  hirhself  -lone! 

A strong  opposition  is  getting  up  at  Pans.  The 
vote  of  100  millions,  to  carry  on  the  war,  was 
warmly  contested  in  the  chamber  of  peers,  but 
carried,  112  to  66.  A considerable  change  in  the 
ministry  is  spoken  of.  rue  cabinet  has  been  ex 
tremely  disconcerted  by  the  firm  conduct  of  Portu 
gai,  in  resolving  to  make  a common  cause  with 
Spain,  no  doubt  because  of  the  intimate  connection 
of  Great  Britain  with  that  country.  There  is  to  be 
a new  organization  of  the  National  Guards  — they 
are  not  to  be  permitted  to  choose  their  own  officers! 
An  attempt  has  been  made  to  destroy  the  arsenal  at 
Toulon,  by  fire.  The  Brest  squadron  has  returned 
to  port,  having  suffered  severely  in  a gale.  Great 
numbers  of  the  English  were  quitting  Paris. 

The  caricature  simps  in  London  display  several 
■works  of  fancy  suggested  by  the  threatened  mvu 
sion  of  Spain.  One  represents  thejeing  of  Spain, 
as  a mule,  chained  to  the  stone  of  the  constitution, 
and  crying  to  the  duke  of  Angouleme  to  release 
him.  The  latter,  represented  as  -a  jack  ass,  is  seen 
capering  over  the  Pyrenees,  and  answering  the 
call  by  braying.  In  another,  Louis  is  striving  to, 
draw  on  the  boots  ot  Napoleon,  ar.d  invoking  the 
God  of  St.  Louis  to  help  him.  As  tus  body  is  bent 
back  in  the  exertion,  the  crown  is  seen  falling  off 
hib  bead,  while  young  Napoleon  stands  behind  rea- 
dy to  catch  it. 

Later—  Paris  papers  of  the  24th  March.  The 
seats  ot  ah  the  liberal  members  ot  the  chamber  of 
deputies  are  still  unoccupied,  and  the  ultras  carry 
every  thing  without  opposition. 

It  was  believed  that  the  manife  sto  against  Spain 
would  be  published  from  tire  1st  to  lire  5th  April. 
A large  number  of  the  inferior  officers  of  the  Na 
tional  Guards  were  about  to  resign.  Several  ot  the 
bands  of  the  Spanish  factionists  had  arrived  in 
France.  It  was  proposed  to  quarter  them,  tor  the 
time  being,  in  the  houses  ot  the  peasants,  but  the  lat- 
ter refused  their  consent  Bessieres,  the  great  leader 
of  these  men,  had  been  several  times  attacked  ana 
rout  d,  and,  at  the  latest  date,  his  army  and  himself 
were  “missing.”  He  lost  500  men  taken  prisoners, 
in  a single  affair. 

Spain.  A most  prominent  character  in  the  army 
of  the  faith,  is  a scoundrel-priest,  who  affects  to  be 
iuvulnerable  either  by  cannon  or  musket  balls — but 
he  has  refused  to  submit  to  the  proof! 

The  king  was  to  leave  Madrid  on  the  17th  or  18th 
of  March. 

Ii  is  repeated  that  many  French  officers  are  flock 
ing  into  Spain— and  it  seems  certain  that  a good 
many  French  soldiers  have  deserted  their  king  and 
gone  over  to  the  Spaniards® 


The  people  of  Spain  join  the  arm}  with  enthusi- 
asm The  conscripts  last  voted  were  raised,  equip- 
ped and  in  service  in  the  space  of  twenty  days!  and 
there  are  now  200,000  men  under  arms,  besides  the 
National  Guards,  &c  The  foreign  legion,  organiz- 
ed at  Barcelona.,  has  departed  for  the  frontiers 
Mina  is  now  said  to  have  7000  men  under  him  that 
were  of  the  “army  of  the  faith, who  have  buried 
their  private  an  mosities  to  repel  the  i nvaders.  Se- 
veral parties  of  those  miserable  men  had  arrived  at 
Bayonne,  in  the  most  wretched  condition— they 
have  been  every  where  defeated  by  the  constitu- 
tionalists. A Madrid  article  of  March  9 says — llis 
majesty,  wishing  by  all  means  to  manifest  to  Europe 
the  ideas  and  sentiments  which  animate  him,  has 
resolved  that  the  regiment,  which  lias  hitherto  been 
called  the  Imperial  Alexander,  shall,  in  future,  be 
named  the  Regiment  of  Union,  The  brave  men 
who  compose  this  regiment,  and  who  have  shewn 
so  decided  an  attachment  to  the  cause  of  liberty, 
will,  with  pleasure,  relinquish  a title  of  which  they 
might,  at  another  time,  have  been  proud,  but  the 
retaining  which,  now,  would  be  a real  political  in- 
consistency. 

The  Spaniards  seem  to  admit  that  the  French  may 
march  to  Madrid,  but  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  they  will  not  march  back  again,  except  as  pri- 
soners. Every  inch  of  ground  will  be  contested. 
The  National  Guard,  at  Cadiz,  6000  strong,  is  exer- 
cised every  day  in  uniform— the  whole  nation,  in-* 
deed,  seerhs  as  if  risen  for  the  fight. 

Portugal.  We  hear  nothing  more  of  the  insur- 
rection of  Amaranthe,  and' so  suppose  that  it  was 
suppressed  before  it  had  wed  begun.  The  Portu- 
guese army  was  on  full  march  to  join  the  Spaniards, 
and  meet  the  French  near  the  Pyrenees. 

Germany  Some  disturbances  have  taken  place 
at  the  university  of  Hesse  Darmstadt.  Many  duels 
had  been  fought  between  the  students  and  the  offi- 
cers of  the  army.  The  seeds  of  liberty  are  sown 
in  all  the  German  universities. 

A Vienna  article  of  the  12th  March  says —the 
news  of  the  maintenance  of  an  absolute  neutrality  on 
the  part  oj  Austria , lias  raised  the  public  funds  in 
our  exchange. 

Greece . The  gallant  Greeks  are  continually  suc- 
cessful The  Turkish  garrison  at  Corinth  capitulat- 
ed on  the  6th  February.  It  was  reduced  to  1200 
men,  by  famine,  disease  and  battle.  The  late  strong 
barbarian  force,  under  Omar  Briori,  has  been  slain 
or  dispersed — he  himself  was  wandering  in  the 
mountains.  Patras  was  carried  by  assault  on  the 
15th  ot  February.  It  had  a hne  garrison,  under 
command  of  Jus’s uf  pacha,  one  of  the  best  generals 
of  the  Porte.  The  Greeks  bad  800  killed  and  400 
wounded  in  the  affair — the  garrison  was  put  to  the 
sword.  Arta  has  aiso  been  taken  by  the  Greeks. 
Nihitaf,  the  terror  of  the  Mahometans,  has  joined 
Ulysses;  JBozzai’is  was  to  do  the  same,  and  the  Greek 
army  would  then  consist  of  about  55,000  men.  It 
was  supposed  that  they  would  attack  Larissa  and 
Salonica.  The  Greeks  have  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  fine  island  of  Candia  in  their  possession.  It  is 
stated  that  another  Turkish  army  of  70,000  men,  is 
marching  for  the  Morea — and  will,  no  doubt,  meet 
the  fate  of  the  preceding  one,  which  was  nearly 
amiiffiiatqjt 

A lett^from  Smyrna  says  — Madame  Bobalina, 
the  Greek  heroine,  commanded  one  of  the  Greek 
columns  which  stormed  one  of  the  fortresses  of 
Napoli  di  Romania.  She  is  said  to  have  lost  two 
sons  during  the  revolution,  and  all  her  immense 
property,  acquired  by  commerce,  is  embarked  in 
the  cause  of  her  country.  She  is  said,  by  those  who 
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have  conversed  with  her,  to  be  a most  astonishing 
woman. 

The  latest  accounts  notice  the  capture  of  Laris- 
sa, by  the  Greeks.  It  was  mentioned  that  some  ne- 
gociations  were  going  on  between  the  Russians  and 
Turks,  by  which  the  latter  will  be  left  to  manage 
the  Greeks  as  they  please-  if  they  can. 

Turkey.  The  coasts  of  Syria  are  visited  by  Greek 
corsairs,  that  are  aiding  the  j^achaof  Acre,  who  has 
revolted  and  successfully  visits  the  legitimate  pachas 
of  Damascus  and  Aleppo.  The  Persians  have  not 
yet  retired,  and  seemingly  intend  to  pursue  their 
designs  on  Bagdad. 

The  l urks  are  building  12  more  frigates  to  act 
against  the  Greeks.  It  is  expected  that  they  will 
soon  change  owners, 

Egypt.  Ishmael,  the  son  of  the  pacha,  has  been 
assassinated  by  a Negro  prince  in  Senaar,  in  cense 
qu  nee  of  a private  quarrel.  The  pacha  is  making 
go  eat  improvements  in  Egypt,  and,  by  the  force  of 
his  arms,  has  caused  the  commerce  with  the  inte- 
rior to  be  greatly  respected  - even  by  the  Arabs. 
Three  brigs  lately  sailed  from  Egypt  to  join  the 
squadron  of  the  pacha  which  is  cruising  against  the 
Greeks. 

East  Indies  The  Philippine  islands  are  said  to 
be  making  great  progress  in  improvement.  'The 
chief  city,  Manilla,  has  about  5000  regular  troops 
quartered  near  it,  which  shews  the  importance  at 
tached  by  Spain  to  these  distant  possessions,  m 

China.  I he  number  of  houses  destroyed  in  the 
late  fire  at  Canton  was,  according  to  the  English 
accounts,  13,600.  The  London  papers  state  the  c ost 
of  restoring  the  buildings  will  exceed  13,000,000 
dollars. 

Peru.  A great  battle  took  place  between  the 
independent  and  royal  armies  in  Peru,  on  the  20th 
of  January,  at  a place  called  Moguegua,  about  40 
leagues  from  Arica.  The  former  was  commanded 
by  gen.  Alvarado,  the  latter  by  generals  Canterac 
and  Baldes.  The  independents  were  defeated  with 
much  loss-only  8 or  900  of  them  escaped  from 
the  bloody  field.  It  was  believed  that  Lima  would 
speedily  fail  into  the  hands  of  the  royalists,  but 
there  were  hopes  that  they  might  be  driven  out 
and  destroyed  by  Bolivar,  president  of  Colombia, 
who  was  at  Guayaquil,  and  rather  disposed  to  fight 
the  royalists  in  Peru  than,  suffer  them  to  establish 
themselves  there,  to  annoy  the  republic. 

The  provisional  congress  of  Peru  was  about  to 
be  dissolved,  and  the  government  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a military  chief. 

Mexico.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Iturbide  is  un- 
kinged,  There  are  various  details  of  the  proceed 
ings  that  led  to  this  event — the  progress  of  the 
republicans  appears  to  have  been  steady  - firm,  but 
moderate.  Iturbide,  though  700  troops  remained 
iaithful  to  him,  threw  himself  on  the  mfercy  or  ge 
nerositv  of  the  congress — he  abdicated  the  throne 
on  the  19th  of  March,  and  was  taken  into  custody, 
but  suffered  to  remain  at  his  country  seat,  under 
charge  of  gen.  Bravo.  Me  had  requested  leave  to 
retire  to  a foreign  country.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  this  request  will  not  be  granted.  His  former  ty- 
ranny and  present  pusillanimity  has  .disgusted  the 
Mexicans. 

'1  he  subsequent  articles,  from  the  Diaro  of  "Vera 
Cruz,  sufficiently  shew  what  has  happened,  and 
what  may  be  expected. 

The  following  official  communications  which  have 
just  been  received  by  an  extraordinary  courier,  an- 
nounces to  the  free  and  heroic  inhabitants  of  Vera 
Cruz,  that  their  wishes,  in  unison  with  those  of  all 
the  other  t®wns,  have  been  granted.  The  liberat- 


ing army  has  triumphed  The  Mexican  nation  i3 
cow  reinsated  in  the  extension  and  plenitude  of 
their  sovereign  right,  freely  represented  by  a con- 
stituent congress.  Inhabitants  of  Vera  Cruz!  days 
of  prosperity,  of  liberty,  and  concord,  begin  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  calamitous  Times  of  usurpation  and  des- 
potism. Honour  and  praise  to  the  valiant  soldiers 
of  the  country;  immortal  glory  to  her  worthy  cap- 
tains; veneration,  love  and  gratitude  to  the  fathers 
of  the  country 

VeraCruz,  7th  April,  1823,  third  of  independence, 

and  second  of  liberty. 

Gtjadalupe  Victoria, 

Decree  JSCo,  I. 

The  sovereign  constituent  Mexican  congress,  in 
their  session  of  29th  uit.  has, thought  proper  io  ex- 
pedite the  present  decree: 

1.  It  j#  declared  that  congress,  having  assembled 
to. the  number  of  103  deputies,  constituting  a majo- 
rity, is  in  Bdi "and  absolute  liberty  to  deliberate, 
and  consequently  in  a situation  to  continue  its  ses- 
sions. 

2.  That  the  executive  power  of  Mexico  has  ceased 
from  the  19th  of  last  May  to  the  present  date, 

3.  hat  both  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  be  trans- 
mitted to  ‘he  supreme  executive  power  to  be  nam- 
ed, in  order,  that  they  may  be  communicated  to 
whom  it  may  concern 

We,  therefore,  See. 

Mexico , Jipvil  2,  1823. 

Number  2. 

The  supreme  executive  power,  provisionally  nara- 
cd  by  the  sovereign  constituent  Mexican  congress, 
to  whom  all  these  presents  may  come,  greeting: 
know  ye  that  the  said  congress  has  decreed  as  fol- 
lows: o'- 

The  sovereign  constitutional  Mexican  congress, 
in  session  of  the  30th  ult.  has  decreed  as  follows: 

1.  The  executive  government  shall  be  exercised 
provisionally  by  a body  to  be  denominated  the  su- 
preme executive  power. 

2.  It  shall  becomoosed  of  three  members,  each 
of  whom  shall  act  alternately  for  one  month  as  pre- 
sident, and  in  the  order  of  their  nomination. 

3 The  supreme  executive  power  shall  have  the 
title  of  highness,  and  its  members  that  of  excellency , 
only  in  official  communications 

4.  f his  body  shall  not  be  chosen  from  among  the 
members  of  congress. 

5.  This  body  shall  be  governed  by  the  last  regu- 
lation presented  by  the  regency  to  congress  for  their 
approbation,  except  as  respects  the  office  of  the 
commander  in  chief,  and  until  another  be  formed  in 
conformity  to  the  circumstances  of  the  present  pe- 
riod. 

Mexico , March  31,  1823 

Signed  by  the  president  and  deputy  secretaries. 
We,  therefore,  order,  &c. 

Mexico , April  2.  1823. 

Signed  by  the  president, 

Pedro  Celestjno  Negrete, 
And  three  members. 

Ninnber  3. 

The  sovereign  constituent  congress,  in  this  day’s 
session,  has  thought  proper  to  name  the  following 
individuals  for  the  executive  power,  viz — Don  Ni- 
colas Bravo,  Don  Guadalupe  Victoria,  Don  Pedro 
Celestmo  Negrete. 

This -nomination  shall  be  immediately  communi- 
cated to  the  persons  named,  that  they  may  repair 
to  the  hall  of  congress  to  take  the  corresponding 
oath. 

Signed  and  dated  as  aboye. 
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By  a passenger  ip  the  steam  ship,  we  learn  that 
about  700  troops  remained  faithful  to  the  late  em- 
peror lturbide,  and  that  the  officers  of  these  troops 
strongly  advised  hirr.  to  give  battle  to  the  troops 
cf  the  republican  party,  but  that  lturbide  refused 
and  threw  himself  on  the  mercy  or  generosity  of  the 
congress.  He  was  taken  into  custody  and  re- 
mained at  his  country  seat,  near  Mexico,  under 
charge  of  general  Bravo.  By  the  Vera  Cruz  papers 
we  observe,  that  he  abdicated  on  the  19th  March, 
requested  permission  to  retire  to  a foreign  country, 
granting  him  10  dr  15  days  to  arrange  his  domestic 
affairs,  and  that  congress  would  assume  the  pay- 
ment of  his  debts  to  a few  friends.  We  further 
learn  that  he  is  generally  despised  for  his  pusillani- 
mous conduct,  and  that  the  Mexicans  have  given 
Sum  the  appellation  of  colonel  Lianlos. 

[ From  the Diario  de  Vera  Cruz, 1st  April*] 

On  the  7tli  March,  they  write  from  Mexico,  that, 
«ip  to  this  date,  but  4 or  5 of  the  proscribed  deputies 
attended  at  the  bail  of  congress;  the  whole  number 
assembled  being  49,  which  is  less  than  the  number 
©F the  instituenl  junta! 

The  deputies  all  agreed  not  to  attend, notwithstand- 
ing  they  might  be  summoned,  and  in  fact  they  were 
summoned  on  the  following  day;  they  replied  unani- 
mously, that,  having  to  treat  of  affairs  cfthe  utmost 
importance,  and  not  enjoying  the  liberty  necessary, 
therefore,  they  begged  to  be  excused.  On  the 
9th,  Fagoago,  the  deputy,  began  to  move  them  to 
assemble  the  congress,  and  the  same  day  they  held 
a Junta , in  a private  house,  morning  and  evening, 
when  it  was  resolved,  that  they  should  assemble  on 
the  following  day  to  the  number  of  ninety-two.  It 
was  resolved  to  request  from  government  the  reply 
of  the  liberating  army,  and  the  assembly  broke  up, 
summoned  for  the  foliowing-  day,  when  it  was  hoped 
that  112  deputies  then  at  court  would  attend. 

Cast  evening,  lturbide  attempted  to  leave  town 
for  Tacubaya,  when  immediately  thousands  of  street 
beggars,  ( leperos ),  presented  themselvesjthe  chiefs 
of  whom  were  suborned  to  cut  the  harness  of  his 
carriage,  and  thus  prevent  him  and  his  family  from 
leaving  town.  These  barbarians  continued  shout- 
ing, frequently  huzzaing  for  the  emperor,  deatli  to 
the  congress,  Santa  Anna,  and  all  the  republicans.— 
They  obliged  lturbide  to  return  to  his  house,  and 
these  same  hireling  ragamuffins  surrounded  the 
bouse  all  night,  remained  in  the  vicinity  until  11 
o’clock  the  following  day.  In  consequence  of  this 
fatal  event  the  members  assembled  did  not  exceed 
sixty. 

The  rendering  the  minister  of  the  interior,  the 
deputy  Valle,  responsible  for  the  public  tranquility 
was  momently  debated,  as  also,  that  the  captain 
general,  Andrade,  should  be  forcibly  deposed  and 
charges  brought  against  him,  for  not  having  taken 
precautionary  measuresfor  the  preservation  of  order; 
and  that  the  replies  of  the  general  of  the  liberating 
army  should  be.  immediately  delivered,  which,  I am 
assured,  had  not  been  given  iri  at  four  in  the  after- 
noon, when  the  session  terminated. 

[This  letter  then  goes  on  to  state  that  count  Pe- 
nasco,  the  marquis  of  Salvatierra,  captain  of  the 
guards,  colonel  Barrera,  and  others  of  this  class, 
were  the  principal  supporters  of  lturbide  and  the 
authors  of  these  difficulties,  and  concludes:] 

Time  does  not  allow  to  say  more.  lturbide  is 
falling-;  his  existence  is  now  in  jeopardy,  and  we 
shall  soon  see  him  bite  the  earth  he  treads  on. 

Mateo. 

much  for’*  lturbide. 


( Vj*Laiest — and  important. 

A ship  lias  arrived  at  New  York  bringing  Liver- 
pool  papers  of  the  5th  of  April,  containing  London 
dates' of  the  3rd.  Hostilities  had  not  yet  commenc- 
ed— but  the  duke  of  Angouleme  had  arrived,  at 
head  quarters,  and  the  London  Sun,  of  April  3, 
(2nd  edition)  says— “government  has  received  the 
declaration  of  war  by  France  against  Spain,  as  well 
as  the  manifesto  of  the  French  government  on  its 
armies  entering  Spain.  How  far  minister  may 
think  proper  to  give  publicity  to  these  documents, 
we  cannot  pretend  to  judge.” 

The  London  Globe,  of  April  1st,  contains  an  en- 
ergetic address  from  four  of  the  most  independent 
members  of  the  French  chamber  of  deputies.  D’Ar- 
genson,  J-  Koechlen,  G.  W.  La  Fayette  and  Ed.  Big- 
non,  to  their  constituents  of  the  department  of  the 
Upper  Rhine.  None  of  the  Parisian  Journals  would 
venture  to  publish  it.  The  address  says,  the  acts 
of  the  chamber  has  violated,  in  the  person  of  one  of 
its  members,  the  independence  and  the  rights  of  all, 
destroyed  the  electoral  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
and  sapped  the  fundamental  basis  upon  which  all 
representative  government  reposes.  For  these 
reasons,  the  signers  refused  to  give  the  sanction  of 
their  assistance  to  the  acts  of  the  chamber.— They 
say  “nothing  is  more  notorious  than  the  multiplicity 
of  arbitrary  means  employed  in  every  part  of  France 
to  prevent  the  election  of  men  fit  to  compose  a true 
representation  of  the  national  rights  and  interests.” 
The  present  composition  of  the  chamber  of  de- 
puties, they  declare,  is  unconstitutional  and  illegal. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Spaniards  had  been  repulsed 
in  one  of  their  attacks  on  the  traitors,  yet  the  loss 
was  not  great.  But  several  strong  bands  of  the  lat- 
ter had  been  destroyed — one  gang,  consisting  of  150 
men,  endeavoring' to  join  their  traitor-comrades  in 
France,  were  attacked  and  every  one  of  them  put 
to  the  sword. 

On  the  day  of  the  arrival  of  the  duke  of  Angou- 
leme at  Perpignan,  he  permitted  the  traitor-general, 
baron  d’Eroles,  to  dine  with  him.  There  is  a report 
that  the  French  army  has  manifested  much  disaffec- 
tion. 

Moncey,  on  his  arrival  at  the  army,  issued  the 
following  order  of  the  day: 

Soldiers — The  king  lias  deigned  to  confide  to- 
me the  command  of  the  4*th  corps  of  the  army  of  the 
Pyrenees,  under  the  orders  of  his  royal  highness 
the  duke  d’Angouleme.  I have  confidence  that 
you  will  be  worthy  of  having  at  your  head  a de- 
scended of  the  great  Henry.  Soldiers — You  have 
not  only  to  distinguish  yourselves  in  the  field  of 
honor — other  duties  are  imposed  upon  you;  with- 
out discipline  there  is  no  army,  no  real  glory:  re- 
spect properly,  protect  peaceable  inhabitants:  jus- 
tice to  all.  Such  ought  to  be,  such  will  be  our  de- 
vice. 

Let  vis  be  animated  with  equal  devotion,  let  our 
efforts  display  an  invincible  perseverance,  and  our 
relations  evince  honor  never  to  be  quenched:  it  is 
thus  that  we  shall  accord  with  the  expectations  of 
bis  rr.ajest}’. 

The  marshal  duke  of  Conegliano, 

Moxcev 

Head  Quarters,  Perpignan,  March 20,  1823. 

The  Liverpool  Mercury  contains  an  account  of 
the  shipwreck  of  one  of  the  packets  from  Dublin 
for  Liverpool.  Upwards  of  one  hundred  passenger  s, 
perished. 

Stocks,  London.  April  3— 3 per  cent,  consols 
74  3-8  1-2. 
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Expulsion  of  M.  Manuel. 

Letters  addressed  to  the  London  Morning  Chronicle , 

and  communicated  by  the  author  to  the  National 

Intelligencer. 

To  the  editor  of  the  Mornihg  Chronicle. 

Parts,  March  5,  1823. 

Sir:  The  pages  of  your  journal  will,  doubtless, 
ere  this,  have  given  to  the  Englishjjpublic  the  sub- 
stance of  the  late  proceedings  in  the  French  cham- 
ber of  deputies.  The  observations  of  an  eye-wit. 
ness  of  those  proceedings  may  still,  however,  be  re- 
ceived with  interest  by  such  of  your  readers  as 
may  behold,  in  the  violent  expulsion  of  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  of  the  French  representatives,  a 
new  era  in  the;  history  of  the  Bourbon  restoration. 
To  enable  a foreigner  to  appreciate  the  extent  and 
nature  of  the  violence  lately  offered  to  the  popular 
representation,  in  the  person  of  M.  Manuel,  it  may 
be  useful  to  recall  some  particulars  attending  the 
last  autumnal  elections. 

The  changes  in  the  mode  of  election,  decreed 
two  years  since,  had  rapidly  strengthened  the 
ranks  of  the  government  majority;  but  the  legion 
of  new  recruits  with  which  the  ministry,  or  more 
properly,  the  ultra  faction,  opened  the  present  ses- 
sion, had  found  other,  and  yet  more  powerful,  aux- 
iliaries than  those  provided  by  the  amended  laws. 
The  maires  des  communes , the  prefets  des  deparie * 
mens , the  cures , the  police , and  even  the  gens  d’ar - 
merie— every  servant  of  the  administration,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  was  busied  in  promoting 
the  nomination  of  counter-revolutionists.  To  ex- 
plain the  series  of  illegal  proceedings,  threats, 
bribes,  artifices,  vexations  and  outrages,  by  which 
the  color  of  the  elections  was  changed,  would 
exceed  the  limits  prescribed  by  your  pages;  suffice 
it  to  observe,  that  the  system  of  internal  adminis- 
tration, imagined  by  Bonaparte,  and  since  improv- 
ed by  his  successor,  affords  more  facilities  to  the 
governors,  for  tormenting  the  governed,  than  were 
ever  known  in  any  country,  except  perhaps  in  an- 
cient Venice.  The  news  of  each  succeeding  triumph 
was  conveyed  to  Paris  by  the  telegraph,  when  two 
signal  defeats  interrupted  the  tide  of  ultra  rejoic- 
ing. General  La  Fayette,  (whose  re  election,  to- 
gether with  that  of  M.  Benjamin  Constant,  was  pre- 
vented in  La  Sarthe ),  was  returned  in  Seine  et 
- Marne , and  M.  Manuel,  by  a double  election,  in  La 
Vendee.  These  defeats  appeared  to  over-balance 
every  previous  and  subsequent  victory.  No-  effort 
was  made  to  conceal  the  mortification  they  excited, 
and  if  the  long  life,  and  venerable  virtues  of  “the 
father  of  his  country  ” imposed  some  restraint  on 
the  license  of  the  ultra  faction,  this  jserved  only  to 
increase  the  violence  of  the  assaults  upon  his 
younger  colleague.  Every  ultra  journal  animad- 
verted upon  the  department  and  its  deputy,  while 
the  president  of  the  Vendean  electoral  college,  (an 
officer  named  by  the  crown),  presumed,  in  his  of- 
ficial capacity,  to  express  his  own  indignation,  and 
to  prognosticate  that  of  the  sovereign,  at  the  choice 
of  the  representative,  at  whose  nomination  he  had 
presided.  Before  the  meeting  of  the  chambers, 
reports  were  circulated,  that  the  validity  of  the 
elections  of  some  obnoxious  members  would  be 
questioned,  and  particularly  that  the  non-reception 
or  subsequent  exclusion  of  M.  Manuel,  wa*  a sub- 
ject agitated  with  little  less  vehemence  than  the 
Spanish  war.  To  refuse  the  entrance  of  the  depu- 
ty, on  the  pretext  of  the  non-validity  of  his  titles, 
was  difficult:  the  more  especially  as  he  had  been 
returned  in  two  arrondissements  of  the  sa  ne  depart- 
ment. The  chamber  opened,  and,  cont  nry  to  ge- 


neral expectation,  no  difficulties  were  started;  the 
majority  even  assumed  a more  peaceful  aspect 
than  it  had  worn  during  the  preceding  session— a 
temper  that  it  was  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the 
violence  displayed  during  the  elections,  as  well  as 
with  the  madness  of  the  measures  submitted  to  the 
assembly. 

On  the  2fth  of  February,  M.  Manuel,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  opening  of  the  present  session,  as-> 
cended  the  tribune.  On  the  instant,  such  of  the 
members  of  the  right  as  were  absent  from  the  hall, 
entered  with  precipitation,  and  took  their  seats. — 
The  speech  of  M.  Manuel,  conducted  with  his  usual 
ability,  and  all  the  energy  which  the  subject  inspir- 
ed, soon  reduced  to  absurdity  the  arguments  of  M. 
de  Chateaubriand,  in  support  of  the  Spanish  war. 

Several  interruptions  had  already  burst  from  the 
right,  when,  suddenly,  in  the  middle  of  a phrase 
pronounced  with  the  calm  emphasis  suited  to  the 
argument,  and  which  deprecated  the  proposed  mea- 
sures as  calculated  to  hasten  the  catastrophe  which 
the  minister  had  presumed  to  be  impending1,  the 
whole  right  side  rose,  and,  with  a deafening  clamor, 
constrained  a call  to  order  from  the  chair.  The 
president,  not  satisfied  with  obeying  the  voice  of 
the  infuriate  majority,  proceeded  to  applaud  the 
very  clamor  iwhioh  he  affected  to  lament,  and,  in- 
stead of  asserting  the  right  pf  M.  Manuel  to  ex- 
plain the  commencement  of  his  phrase  by  subjoin- 
ing the  completion  of  it,  he  presumed  himself  to 
imagine  the  yet  unpronouncecl  words  of  the  o/alor, 
and  to  give  to  the  sentence  a meaning  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  discourse.  M. 
Manuel  having  in  vain  attempted  to  obtain  a hear- 
ing, remained  silent  iri  the  tribune,  considering, 
with  the  cool  composure  of  his  habitual  temper  and 
manner,  the  tempest  which  raged  around  him.  The 
president,  unable  to  restore  order,  complied  with 
the  call  of  the  majority,  and  suspended  the  business 
of  the  house  for  the  space  of  an  hour,  requesting  the 
deputies  to  withdraw  into  their  respective  commit- 
tee rooms.*  Those  of  the  left  remained  seated. — 
During  this  interregnum,  the  members  of  the  ma- 
jority, in  the  absence  and  without  the  authorization 
of  the  president,  illegally  appointed  a commission, 
composed  of  nine  of  the  most  violent  leaders  of  the 
extreme  right,  who  were  charged  with  the  drawing 
up  of  a proposition  which  should  express  the  desire 
of  the  house  to  be  relieved  from  the  presence  of  the 
deputy  of  La  Vendee.  After  the  lapse  of  an  hour, 
the  absent  majority  retuned,  anej  the  president  took 
the  chair.  M.  Manuel  then  again  ascended  the 
tribune.  Instantly  the  tumult  recommenced — dorm/ 
down / to  the  door!  to  the  door!  One  of  the  commis- 
sioners, Monsieur  Hyde  de  Neuville,  mounted  the 
tribune,  and,  placing  himself  by  the  side  of  M.  Ma- 
nuel, whose  composure  strangely  contrasted  with 
the  wild  vehemence  of  his  adversary,  called  upon 
the  assembly  to  unite  their  voices  to  his  for  the  im- 
mediate expulsion  of  the  deputy  of  La  Vendee.—* 
Cries  of  to  the  vote ! to  the  vote!  sounded  from  the 
benches  of  the  extreme  right.  M.  Manuel,  finding 
it  impossible  to  assert  the  right  of  speech,  handed 
a paper  to  the  president,  requesting  him  to  read 
its  contents  to  the  asssembly.  But  the  same  voci- 
feration now  greeted  alike  the  president  and  the 
deputy,  and  the  expulsion  of  M.  Manuel  would  have 
been  declared  on  the  instant  had  not  the  chair  de- 
clined putting  to  the  vote  a proposition,  which  it 
did  not  refuse  as  illegal,  but  only  as  not  presented 
according  to  the  accustomed  forms.  The  house 


*The  house  is  divided  into  nine  bureaux  or  com- 
i mittees^ 
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was  the  adjourned,  and  the  right  side  rose  with 
tumultuous  cries  of  vive  le  roi! 

The  above  statement  will  make  apparent  to  fo- 
feigners  what  the  French  public  have  never  doubt 
ed  for  a moment,  that  the  late  attack  upon  M Ma- 
nuel was  not  conceived  in  a moment  of  passion,  but 
was  the  result  of  long  and  cool  premeditation.  This 
much  is  certain.  But  whether  the  effect  produced  by 
this  first  outrage  has  been  other  than  was  expected, 
$md  may  therefore  tend  to  make  the  ultra  terrorists 
pause  in  their  career,  remains  to  be  seen.  But  there 
is  little  doubt  that  other  proscriptions  were,  if  they 
are  net  still,  in  contemplation,  and  that  the  threat 
dropped  by  one  of  the  commissioners  within  the 
wails  of  the  chamber,  as  his  eye  fell  upon  one  of  the 
firmest  defenders  of  human  liberty — It  will  be  his 
turn  next!-  - if  not  meant  to  be  overheard,  was  meant 
to  be  executed. 

Notwithstanding  this  protest,  cooly  and  leisurely, 
pronounced  in  the  ears  of  the  assembly,  it  appear 
ed  on  the  following  day  that  the  ultra  terrorists 
were  two  accustomed  to  the  passive  obedience  of 
their  ministry  and  right  centre,  to  believe  in  the 
threatened  resistance  of  the  deputy  of  La  Vendee. 
It  seems,  indeed,  as  if  their  fears  had  taken  ano 
ther  direction;  detachments  of  military  were  post 
ed  in  all  the  public  squares;  the  guards  and  centi 
nels  were  doubled  at  the  Tuille!  ies  and  public  offi 
ces,  and  patroles  placed  in  all  the  principal  streets. 
While  the  armed  force  was  thus  occupied  in  pre- 
venting any  too  decisive  declaration  of  the  public 
opinion,  Manuel,  accompanied  by  his  friend  and 
colleague,  M.Gevaudan,  entered  the  palace  of  the 
deputies  by  a side  door,  where  he  found  only  the 
accustomed  guard,  who  allowed  him  to  pass  with- 
out challenge.  Having*  gained  the  salle  des  confe- 
rences, he  was  joined  by  the  whole  of  the  left, 
whom  he  found  in  waiting.  The  usher,  unable  to 
oppose  his  farther  passage,  entered  the  chamber, 
and  announced  to  the  chair  that  M.  Manuel  was 
without.  Surprise  and  consternation  were  depict 
ed  in  every  countenance  when  the  truth  of  the  re 
port  was  instantly  confirmed  by  the  appearance  of 
the  deputy  of  La  Vendee,  who  entered  in  company 
with  his  colleagues,  quietly  traversed  the  hall,  and 
took  his  seat.  Such  of  the  extreme  right  as  were 
previously  assembled,  crowded  round  the  chair  and 
conversed  in  an  under  tone  with  the  president,  who 
hastily  despatched  a letter  to  the  Tuilleries.  In 
about  half  an  hour  the  ministers  entered,  who,  after 
some  whispering  with  different  members,  withdrew 
to  hold  a private  conference.  The  members  were 
now  ali  in  waiting,  the  president  in  the  chair;  the 
opposition  continuing  seated  and  in  silence,  while 
the  members  of  the  right,  crowded  into  groups,  con- 
versed in  an  under-tone  with  much  vehemence  of 
gesture.  Another  half  hour  elapsed;  the  ministers 
entered,  and  the  president  opened  the  house  Hav- 
ing read  the  decision  of  the  preceding  day  &c.  he 
invited  Manuel  to  retire— M.  Manuel  rose,  and  re 
plied  from  his  place,  in  a loud  voice,  “M  President, 

1 announced  yesterday  that  I should  yield  to  vio 
lence  alone;  and  I am  here  according  to  my  word.” 
The  president  then  declared  the  business  of  the 
house  to  be  suspended  for  the  space  of  an  hour, 
requested  the  members  to  retire  into  their  com- 
mittee rooms,  and  left  the  chair.  The  whole  right, 
with  some  members  of  the  left  centra,  followed  the 
president;  the  left,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  left 
centre,  amounting  to  about  80  members,  remained 
sealed  A profound  silence  reigned  throughout  the 
ranks  of  the  minority  for  about  the  space  of  three 
quarters  of  an- hour,  when  the  head  usher,  followed 
by  four  inferiors,  entered  the  hail,  and,  standing  in 


front  of  the  opposition,  read  the  written  order  of 
the  president,  commanding  the  absence  of  the  de- 
puty of  La  Vendee;  and,  in  case  of  resistance,  the  in- 
tervention of  armed  force.  xM.  Manuel  replied  from 
his  seat,  “I  yieid  only  to  violence;  execute  your  or- 
ders.” The  usher  had  now  recourse  to  solicitation, 
repeating,  with  a voice  faltering  from  emotion,  that 
he  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  calling  in  the 
military.  M.  .Manuel  reiterated  his  former  answer. 
The  ushers  then  slowly  retired,  and  in  a few  minutes 
the  great  doors  to  the  left  of  the  chair  opened,  and 
a small  detachment  of  the  national  guard, followed 
by  a few  veterans,  (troops  of  the  line),  with  shoul- 
dered arms,  advanced  up  the  passage  leading  along 
the  right  side  of  the  benches  of  the  opposition. 
“How!  cried  general  La  Fayette,  (rising  at  their 
entrance)— the  national  guard  on  such  service/  Do 
they  come  to  arrest  the  deputies  of  the  nation ?**  “Offi- 
cer of  the  veterans!  order  your  men  to  retire /”  said 
gen.  Foy.  The  officer  in  command,  a lieut.  colonel 
in  the  veterans,  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the  lowest 
bench.  Genera!  Foy,  and  oilier  deputies,  addressed 
him  with  much  vehemence.  The  officer  bowed 
and  retired,  declaring  that  he  must  take  the  orders 
of  the  president.  He  was  absent  a few  seconds. 
When  he  returned  he  gave  to  the  usher  his  written 
orders,  who  read  them  aloud.  The  officer  then  or- 
dered the  colonel  of  the  national  guards  to  move 
forward  his  men  and  seize  M.  Manuel.  The  colo- 
nel passed  the  order  to  the  sergeant,  who  made  a 
sign  in  the  negative  with  his  hand,  and  simultane- 
ously the  men  dropped  their  muskets,  with  mur- 
murs of  “No!  No!”  Shouts  of  applause  broke  from 
the  members  and  the  public  in  the  galleries.  The 
officer  looked  at  the  veterans,  and3  probably,  seeing 
they  we're  disposed  to  imitate  the  example  of  their 
companions,  forbore  to  put  their  obedience  to  the 
test.  A strong  detachment  of  the  gens  d 3 armerie 
then  appeared  at  the  door  and  advanced,  headed 
by  their  colonel,  to  the  benches  of  the  opposition. 
The  colonel,  having  exhorted  the  deputy  of  La  Ven- 
dee to  render  unnecessary  the  employmentof  force, 
and  the  deputy  having  repeated  his  former  answer, 
the  colonel  gave  the  word  “Collar,  (empoignez). 
Monsieur  Manuel.”  Five  gens  d*  armes  mounted 
precipitately  to  the  second  bench  and  dragged 
Monsieur  Manuel  from  it.  Instantly  all  the  left  rose, 
and  closing  round  their  colleague,  quitted  the 
chamber  encircled  by  muskets. 

During  the  above  scene,  a large  portion  of  the 
majority  had  crowded  in  at  the  opposite  doorway', 
and  stood  spectators  of  the  violence  which  their  fury 
had  imagined. 

From  the  deputies  the  opposition  adjourned  to  the 
house  of  Monsieur  Gevaudan,  where  they  remain- 
ed in  consultation  for  some  hours  Throughout 
the  evening,  notwithstanding  the  squadrons  of  mi- 
litary which  paraded  the  streets,  much  agitation 
prevailed  in  the  more  populous  Faubourgs,  and  cries 
of  vive  la  liberte  were  mingled  with  those  of  vive 
Manuel!  Vive  le  cote  gauche! 

[SECOND  LETTER.] 

To  the  editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle. 

Paris,  8th  March,  1823. 

Sir — It  is  not  my  intention  to  offer  an  analysis  of 
the  debates  opened  in  the  French  deputies  on  the 
28th  February.  The  newspaper  reports  will  have 
enabled  the  English  public  to  estimate  the  talents 
and  courage  displayed  by  M.  Manuel  and  his  col- 
leagues of  the  left  and  left  centre.  But,  though 
they  should  also  have  revealed  the  total  disregard 
of  law,  reason  and  decency,  betrayed  by  the  other 
party,  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  who  were  not 
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eye  witnesses  of  the  proceedings,  or  who  are  not  1 
unfortunate  enough  to  remember  those  of  the  con-  ' 
vention  of  1793,  to  form  an  idea  of  the  outrageous 
violence  which,  from  the  25th  of  February  to  the  t 
4th  of  March,  disgraced  the  hall  of  the  French  re-  « 
presentatives.  To  the  arguments,  the  warnings,  1 
exhortations,  and  even  eloquent  intreaties  of  the  < 
minority,  the  ultra  terrorists  opposed  only  vocifera-  1 
lion, or  threating  harangues  to  the  trembling  minis  « 
ters/and  right  centre.  Fearful  lest  the  marshalled  '<■ 
troops  should  desert,  wi  re  any  cover  afforded  for  1 
retreat,  the  call  for  the  appel  nominal,  or  secret  vote,  1 
was  drowned  by  tumultuous  cries,  and  finally  re 
sisted'bv  the  president.  The  protest  of  M.  Manuel 
against  the  right  of  the  chamber  to  divest  him  of 
the  high  functions  which  the  voice  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens Uad  conferred  on  him,  was  echoed  back  from 
the  benches  of  the  left.  “We  adhere,  one  and  all,” 
exclaimed  general  Li  Fayette,  “to  t lie  declaration 
of  M Manuel,  and  make  common  cause  with  him.” 
At  7 o’clock,  in  the  evening  of  the  3rd,  the  voices 
oft  lie  opposition,  calling  for  the  appel  nominal,  be 
mg  drowned  by  the  vociferations  n the  extreme 
right,  and  that  of  the  president  being  drowned  in 
the  mingled  tumult,  the  amended  proposition  of  the 
commissioners  was  put  *o  vote.  * he  whole  of  the 
opposition  then  rose  and  left  the  assembly. 

During  the  sitting  of  the  chamber,  not  less  than 
five  thousand  persons  were  assembled  in  the  Place 
Louis  X V.  and  in  the  different  avenues  leading  to 
tne  palace  of  the  deputies.  Being  dispersed  by  the 
military,  a portion  of  the  crowd  sought  the  house  of 
M.  Manuel  in  the  rue  St.  Honore,  with  cries  of  ‘vive 
Manuel!’  From  hence  the  crowd  was  again  driven 
by  the  military.  Notwithstanding  the  declaration 
with  which  M.  Manuel  had  closed  his  defence,  or, 
more  properly,  his  protest,  on  the  preceding  day: 
“/  declare,  then,  that  I acknowledge  the  right  of  no 
individual  present  to  accuse  or  adjudge  me  I antici- 
pate a o act  of  justice,-  it  is  an  act  of  vengeance  to 
which  I shall  resign  myself  I profess  my  respect  for  all 
constituted  authorities,  but  I profess  much  more  respect 
for  that  will  which  created  them,  and  I no  longer  re- 
cognize in  them  any  legitimate  power  when , in  con- 
tempt of  that  will , thty  usurp  powers  which  were  never 
bestowed. 

“ In  the  present  state  sf  things , I know  not  if  sub- 
mission would  be  an  act  of  prudence ; but  I know  that , 
so  soon  as  resistance  becomes  a right,  it  becomes  also  a 
duty.  It  is  a duty  still  more  especially  for  those  who , 
like  us.  ought  to  understand  better  than  others  the  men 
sure  of  our  rights;  and,  for  myself,  I owe  this  example 
o f courage  to  those  high  minded  citizens  of  La  Vendee 
who  have  given  to  France  so  noble  an  example  of  cou 
rageous  independence  in  naming  me  a second  time  their 
representative. 

“ Placed  in  this  chamber  by  the  will  o f those  who  had 
the  right  to  send  me  here,  it  is  my  duty  not  to  Quit  this 
chamber  but  by  the  violence  of  those  who  have  not  the 
right  to  expel  me  from  it.  And  if  this  resolution,  now 
solemnly  taken,  shall  call  down  upon  my  head  dangers 
yet.  more  imminent,  I shall  remember  that  the  field  of 
liberty  has  often  been  fertilized  by  the  blood  of  the 
generous 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th  the  members  of  the 
left  with  some  of  the  left  centre,  entered  the  cham- 
ber in  a body,  and  presented  to  the  chair  a protest 
bearing  62  signatures.  The  protest  being  refused, 
the  whole  left  withdrew,  and  have  continued  to  ab- 
sent themselves  from  an  assembly,  where  their  re- 
sistance, which  was  before  useless,  would  be  now 
pernicious,  as  tending  to  sanction  the  acts  of  a ma 
iority,  who,  to  use  the  words  of  general  Demarcay, 


have  proved  themselves  the  enemies  of  those  whose 
interest  it  is  their  duty  to  defend. 

The  left  centre,  if  they  have  hesitated  to  subscribe 
to  all  the  measures  adopted  by  their  more  determin- 
ed colleagues,  equally  withhold  all  countenance 
from  the  acts  and  deliberations  of  the  mutilated 
chamber.  Seated  with  folded  arms,  they  desist  alike 
from  speech  or  vote,  while  the  ultra  faction,  de- 
claring their  will  to  an  overawed  ministry,  vote 
away  the  men  and  money  of  the  country  for  a war 
which  they  can  pronounce  just  and  necessary  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction. 

[thtrd  letter.] 

To  the  editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle. 

Pams,  March  9, 1823. 

Sin:  The  resistance  cf  the  national  guard  on  the 
4th  March,  has  exited  no  less  sensation  than  that  of 
the  deputy  of  La  'Vendee,  On  the  following  day 
all  the  members  of  Cnfe  opposition,  with  many  other 
persons  of  distinction,  left  their  names  at  the  door 
of  the  sergeant  Mercier.  General  La  Fayette  visit- 
ed him  in  his  dwelling,  (in  a fourth’ story  in  the 
rue  des  F rs„)  and  the  delighted  citizen,  attending 
to  his  carriage  the  venerable  founder  of  the  French 
civic  militia,  was  embraced  by  his  ancient  general 
in  presence  of  a vast  crowd  of  applauding  fellow- 
citizens.  A subscription  has  been  set  on  foot  among 
tne  national  guard,  having  for  object  the  presenting 
of  a sword  to  the  sergeant  Mercier.  Other  testimo- 
nies of  the  public  approbation  are  also  contem- 
plated. 

The  answer  of  this  citizen  soldier  to  these  who 
complemented  him  upon  his  courageous  resistance 
on  the  4th  March,  is  worthy  to  be  placed  on  the 
records  of  his  country,  “ lam  a patriot;  yet  I would  not 
have  laid  my  hand  upon  a deputy  of  the  right. ” 

[Mere  follows  the  letter  of  general  La  Fayette, 
already  inserted  in  page  121 — (see  Register  of  the 
26th),  vindicating  the  national  guard,  to  which  is 
attached  the  following  note,  by  the  author  of  the 
preceding  letters,  who  signs  himself  ‘‘An  English 
Traveller:”] 

“Notwithstanding  the  slanders  so  long  industri- 
ously  circulated  by  the  aristocratic  faction,  it  is  now 
universally  acknowledged  that  the  lives  of  the  king, 
of  the  royal  family,  and  of  the  body  guard,  were  sav- 
ed on  the  6th  Oct.  by  the  national  guard  and  their 
commander;  and  that,  on  the  10th  August,  the  pa- 
triots had  again  prepared  means  for  their  preserva- 
tion, which  were  refused  by  the  courtiers. 


; Spain—' Three  Years. 

FROM  THE  PORTSMOUTH  JOURNAL,  APRIL  12. 

„ As  the  public  attention  is  directed  so  much  at 
present  towards  Spain,  we  have  prepared  a brief 
chronological  account  of  the  principal  events  in 
1 that  conntry,  during  the  last  three  years,  impe'r- 
? feet  as  it  is,  it  may  be  of  some  use—  for  her  present 
? situation  can  hardly  be  understood  without  some 
v knowledge  of  her  recent  history.  Though  very 

* incomplete,  we  think  it  may  be  depended  upon  as 

* accurate,  so  far  as  it  goes. 

s 1820,  Jan.  1.  The  revolution  commences  with  an 
insurrection  among  the  troops  near  Cadiz.  It  was 
? planned  by  colonels  Riego  and  Quiroga.  They 
- place  themselyes  at  the  head  of  different  detatch- 
t ments  of  the  army,  and  proclaim  the  constitution 
, of  1812 

February  1.  Riego  enters  Algesirss — is  pursued 

* by  general  O’Donnel.  18th,  enters  Malaga — main- 
r tains  his  ground  fill  he  retreats  to  the  mountains 

of  Honda;  where,  h s troops  being  reduced  to  300 
, men,  he  disbands  them  on  the  11th  March. 
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The  rumor  of  this  insurrection  spreads  through 
Spain,  and  produces  similar  insurrections,  with 
various  success,  at  Corunna,  Ferro!,  Vigo,  Pente- 
vedra  and  Navarre. 

March  3.  Gen.  O’Donnel  himself  revolts  and  pro- 
claims the  constitution. 

9.  Gen.  Fr6yre  revolts  at  Cadiz.  Ferdinand  sub- 
mits; promises  to  restore  the  constitution;  issues  a 
decree  abolishing  the  inquisition. 

10.  Publishes  a decree*  restoring  the  constitution 
of  1812. 

11.  Summonses  the  cortes  to  assemble  under 
that  constitution. 

21.  Quiroga  and  Riego  made  field  marshals  of 
the  artny. 

July  9.  The  cortes  assemble;  declare  the  press 
free;  dissolve  all  convents  and  monasteries,  except 
eight;  appropriate  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  to  the 
payment  of  the  national  debt,  and  grant  salaries  to 
the  clergy  in  lieu  of  their  church  lands;  abolish  en- 
tails. 

Nov.  9.  Sitting  of  the  cortes  concluded. 

16.  Disturbances  at  Madrid;  the  king  compelled 
to  leave  the  Escurial,  and  come  to  the  cityr. 

21.  Riego  appointed  captain. general  of  Arragon. 
The  Archbishop  of  Valencia,  who  had  opposed 
the  revolution,  banished.  General  Morales,  who 
had  attempted  a counter-revolution,  fries  to  Portu- 
gal. 

Dec.  The  king  issues  a proclamation  to  restrain 
the  excesses  of  the  revolutionary  clubs. 

1821,  January  28.  Mathias  Vinuesa,  one  of  the 
king’s  chaplains,  arrested  for  having  written  pro- 
clamations and  caused  them  to  be  distributed  about 
Madrid,  in  which  the  people  were  told  that  a fo- 
reign army  -was  on  its  march , to  compel  them  to  return 
to  their  duty , to  their  God  and  their  king. 

Feb.  6.  The  king  complains  that  he  had  been  in- 
sulted by  the  populace,  and  demands  the  assistance 
of  the  municipal  authorities  of  Madrid  to  preserve 
order;  which  is  granted. 

25.  A deputation,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the 
bishop  of  Majorca,  waits  upon  the  king  and  re- 
quests him  to  attend,  in  person,  at  the  opening  of 
the  cortes. 

March  1.  The  king  meets  the  cortes,  and  de- 
livers a speech  proposed  by  his  ministers;  at  the 
close  of  which  he  complains,  with  much  bitterness, 
of  the  personal  insults  to  which  he  is  exposed;  and 
ascribes  it  to  the  want  of  firmness  in  the  constitut- 
ed authorities.  This  part  of  the  speech  causes 
great  excitement  in  the  cortes.  In  the  evening  all 
the  ministers  resign. 

4.  The  cortes  declare  themselves  permanent,  on 
the  ground  that  there  are  no  responsible  ministers. 

In  their  answer  to  the  speech,  the  cortes  declare 
that  they  have  heard  Iris  complaints  of  personal 
insults  with  grief  and  surprise— they  remind  him 
that  he  is  himself  charged  with  the  execution  of  the 
laws,  and  they  promise  him  their  concurrence  and 
support. 

New  ministers  are  appointed. 

Insurrection  of  Merino  at  Burgos  in  favor  of  the 
king. 

April  3.  The  junta  at  Barcelona  banish  a large 
number  of  respectable  persons  to  Majorca,  on  sus- 
picion of  their  favoring  the  Austrians,  who  were 
then  at  Naples. 

May  3.  Vinuesa  tried'at  Madrid,  and  condemned 
to  10  years  hard  labor  at  the  galleys, 

4.  The  mob  break  into  the  prison,  in  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon,  and  murder  Vinuesa. 

Morillo  appointed  captain  general  of  Castile. 

28.  General  Elio  tried  for  treason  in  assisting  to 


| overturn  the  constitution  in  1814— sentenced  to  be 
strangled;  [the  sentence  was  not  then  executed.] 

June  19.  M.  Zea,  agent  for  the  republic  of  Co- 
lombia, arrives  at  Madrid,  and  is  received  with  re- 
spect. 

30,  Ends  the  second  session  of  the  cortes. 

July.  Much  disorder,  and  many  assassinations  at 
Madrid:  doubts  entertained  of  the  king’s  sincerity. 

Aug.  20.  A mob,  in  front  of  one  of  the  prisons, 
prevented  from  assassinating  the  prisoners  by  the 
firmness  of  gen.  Morillo. 

21.  10,000  men  assemble  near  the  club  de  la  Fan - 
tana,  and  are  clamorous  for  the  head  of  Morillo. 

Morillo  tenders  his  resignation  to  the  king,  but 
it  is  notaccepted.  The  minister  of  war  resigns. 

Sept.  Morillo  tried  by  a council  of  war,  and  ho- 
norably acquitted. 

Sept.  1.  Riego  superceded  in  his  command, 
which  causes  great  tumults  at  Madrid.  They  are 
quelled  by  general  Morillo  and  San  Martin,  the  head 
of  the  municipality; 

28.  The  cortes  meet  on  an  extraordinary  session; 
Petitions  from  many  provinces  for  a removal  of  the 
ministry — some  of  them  accompanied  with  threats 
of  rebellion. 

[During  the  greater  part  of  this  and  the  follow- 
ing month,  the  yellow  fever  raged  in  all  the  eastern 
and  southern  provinces  of  Spain.] 

Oct.  18.  The  inhabitants  of  Cadiz  refuse  to  sub- 
mit to  the  marquis  de  la  Reunion,  a governor  ap- 
pointed by  the  king;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Seville 
send  back  gen.  Moreno,  their  governor. 

Nov.  25.  The  king  makes  a communication  to 
the  cortes  complaining  of  these  events. 

Dec.  9 The  cortes  adopt  an  answer,  (130  or  48), 
in  which  they  censure  the  proceedings  both  at  Ca- 
diz and  Seville,  as  unjustifiable — but  they  consider 
the  offence  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cadiz  as  palliated 
by  many  circumstances  which  they  enumerate;  and 
they  decline  to  inflict  any  punnishment. 

18.  The  cortes  present  an  address  to  the  king, 
requesting  a change  in  the  ministry. 

1822,  Feb.  12.  The  cortes  annul  the  Cordova  con- 
vention between  gen.  O’Donoju  and  the  Mexican 
leader  Iturbide;  and  declare  that  they  will  consider 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  any  o? 
the  American  provinces,  by  any  nation,  as  a viola- 
tion of  existing  treaties. 

14.  The  king  closes  the  extraordinary  session  of 
the  cortes  with  a speech,  in  which  he  declares  him- 
self perfectly  satisfied  with  their  proceedings. 

March  1.  The  new  cortes,  chosen  for  1822  and 
1823,  meet.  Gen.  Riego  is  chosen  president. 

A new  ministry  appointed  by  the  king. 

May  20.  An  alliance  concluded  between  Spain 
and  Portugal. 

28.  The  cortes  address  a message  to  the  king,, 
in  which  they  complain,  in  direct  terms,  of  the  spirit 
of  his  government.  They  say  that  the  administra- 
tion of  the  provinces  has  been  confined  to  worth- 
less men,  who  are  disliked  by  the  people,  and  who 
sanction  the  impunity  of  criminals;  and  that  the 
clergy  abuse  the  functions  of  their  office,  to  sow 
superstition  and  disobedience. 

June  26.  The  cortes  adopt  measures  for  concili- 
ating the  American  provinces. 

30.  Close  of  the  session  of  the  cortes. 

July  2.  The  constitutional  ministry  finding  that 
no  dependence  could  be  placed  upon  the  king’s 
guards,  call  out  the  national  militia;  upon  which 
the  guards  immediately  revolt,  and  2000  of  them 
take  possession  of  the  Pardo,  and  demand  rations 
of  the  Alcade.  They  are  encouraged  by  the  party 
of  Serviles. 
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3.  Ineffectual  negotiations  with  the  revolted 
guards.  . 

7.  The  guards  attempt  to  seize  the  city,  iney 
are  met  by  the  militia,  and  some  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Madrid,  under  Riego,  Morillo  and  others,  and  a 
battle  ensues,  in  which  the  guards  are  defeated, 
with  the  loss  of  400  men.  The  duke  del  Tnf'antado 
finds  it  necessary  to  conceal  himself,  and  is  after- 
wards banished,  as  well  as  the  arch-bishop  of  Sara- 
gossa. 

10.  A meeting  of  foreign  ministers  is  held  at 
Madrid,  to  sign  a declaration  relative  to  the  events 
in  the  capital.  Mr,  Forsyth.,  the  American  minis- 
ter, refuses  to  sign  it,  alleging  it  to  be  entirely 
untrue,  and  asserting  that  the  real  enemies  of  Fer- 
dinand are  the  Serviles  and  ultra-royalists. 

17.  Tranquility  re-established,  arid  the  national 
militia  dismissed  from  tiieir  encampment. 

Aug.  7.  A change  in  the  ministry,  favorable  to 
the  Liberates. 

28.  The  king  signs  a decree  fora  convocation  of 
the  extraordinary  cortes  on  the  7th  October— '-much 
agaihsthis  will. 

The  defenders  of  the  faith  guilty  of  great  excesses 
in  the  provinces. 

Oct.  7.  The  session  of  the  extraordinary  cortes 
commences. 

November.  Disturbances  in  the  north  of  Spain, 
and  frequent  skirmishes.  The  royalists  are  gene- 
rally victorious. 

Gen.  Mina  obtains  advantages  over  the  royalists 
in  Catalonia. 

Dec.  25.  The  ultimatum  of  the  French  govern- 
ment presented;  in  substance,  that  the  king  shall 
be  restored  to  his  sovereign  rights — that  the  nobles 
shall  be  reinstated  in  their  priviliges,  and  security 
given  against  future  insurrections. 

1823,  Jan, ,12.  The  cortes  deliberate  upon  the 
note  received  from  the  allied  powers,  and  vote  to 
prepare  for  war.  Arguelles,  one  of  the  deputies  of 
the  moderate  party,  having  made  a speech  in  favor 
of  war,  is  carried  through  the  streets  in  triumph. 

30.  The  French  ambassador  leaves  Madrid;  and 
his  arms  are  removed  from  the  front  of  his  hotel. 

Feb.  15.  Voted  in  the  cortes  that  the  king  should 
repair  to  Corunna. 

19.  The  extraordinary  session  of  the  cortes  closes 
with  a speech  from  the  king.  He  assures  them  of 
his  firm  and  constant  Union  with  them,  and  of  his 
determination  to  oppose  “the  anti  social  principles” 
of  the  king  of  France. 

The  ministers  wait  on  the  king,  and  urge  him  to 
remove  from  the  city.  He  refuses,  and  they  all  re- 
sign. 

At  a quarter  past  10  at  night,  compelled  by  the 
populace,  who  had  collected  in  vast  numbers  round 
the  palace,  he  restores  the  ministers  to  their  offices. 


Bank  of  the  United  States,  &c. 

Report  of  the  select  committee  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives to  •which  was  referred  the  memorials  of 
several  banking  institutions  and  insurance  compa- 
nies, in  the  state  of  South  Carolina , and  a memorial 
of  the  bank  oj  the  United  States , in  relation  to  an 
amendment  of  their  charter , &c. 

The  committee  report  that  the  memorials  claim 
the  interposition  of  congress  in  four  particulars. 

1.  To  change  that  part  of  the  charter  which  pro- 
vides that  no  director,  except  the  president,  shall  be 
eligible  for  more  than  three  years  in  four. 

2.  To  provide,  by  law,  for  the  punishment  of 
persons  who  may  be  convicted  of  practising  fraud 
on  the  bank. 


3.  To  authorize  the  board  to  appoint  one  or  more 
persons  to  sign  notes  of  the  smaller  denominations 
at  the  parent  bank. 

4.  To  pass  a law  by  which  the  notes  of  the  bank 
shall  only  be  receivable,  in  payments  to  the  United 
States,  at  the  bank  or  branch  where  they  are  made 
payable. 

As  to  the  first,  there  are  many  inconveniences 
which  arise  from  the  short  duration  which  is  al- 
lowed to  a directorship;  but  the  committee  are  not 
inclined  at  present  to  make  the  change  prayed  for. 

As  to  the  second,  the  committee  report  in  favor 
of  it,  to  the  fullest  extent  prayed  for,  and  think  that 
salutary  penal  laws  ought  immediately  to  be  passed 
on  the  subject. 

As  to  the  third,  the  committee  think  it  is  reasona- 
ble, and  that  it  ought  to  be  granted.  The  almost 
constant  manual  labor  of  signing  notes  must  too 
much  exhaust  the  two  principal  officers  cf  the  bank, 
and,  in  a greater  or  less  degree,  disqualify  them 
from  a due  application  of  their  minds  to  the  exten- 
sive, critical,  and  important  concerns  of  the  bank. 

As  to  the  fourth,  the  committee  are  obliged  to 
go  into  some  detail  upon  it.  if  the  arrangement 
prayed  for  would  be  beneficial  to  the  bank,  and  not 
injurious  td  the  government,  nor  to  local  banks,  nor 
to  the  community  at  large,  it  ought  to  be  granted; 
but  more  especially  ought  it  to  be  granted,  if  it  will 
not  only  be  beneficial  to  the  bank,  but  productive  of 
public  good. 

Under  the  14th  section  of  the  act  incorporating 
the  bank,  the  bills  or  notes  of  the  bank,  originally 
made  payable,  or  which  shall  have  become  payable 
on  demand,  are  made  receivable  in  all  payments  to 
the  United  States,  unless  otherwise  directed  by  act  of 
congress. 

It  will  be  observed,  in  the  first  instance,  that  no 
alteration  of  the  charter  in  relation  to  this  provision 
is  prayed  for.  It  will  also  be  observed,  that  the 
act  incorporating  the  bank  did  not  consider  this  ar- 
rangement as  unalterable;  it  was  to  undergo  the 
test  of  time  and  experience.  On  the  one  hand, 
congress  reserved  the  power  to  change  this  provi- 
sion whenever  the  public  good  should  require  it; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  stockholders  had  every 
reason  to  except  that,  if  this  provision  should  dis- 
tress the  bank,  congress  would  remove  it,  if,  by 
doing  so,  no  disadvantage  would  accrue  to  the  go- 
vernment. The  question  now,  after  a fair  and  full 
experiment  on  the  subject,  is,  whether  this  provi- 
sion is  judicious  or  otherwise?  and  we  can  only 
arrive  at  the  truth  of  this  inquiry  by  comparing  the 
consequences  of  this  provision  with  that  state  of 
things  which  will  most  probably  exist  if  it  should  be 
removed. 

The  bank  is  to  place  the  funds  of  the  government 
at  any  given  point,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  bank,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  preserve  a sound  currency  in  the 
country.  The  bank  is  not  bound  to  pay  its  notes 
presented  by  the  government,  except  where  the 
notes  are  payable;  but,  as  it  is  bound  to  transfer 
the  funds,  little  time  only  could  be  gained  by  re- 
fusing to  pay  them  wherever  received,  and  that  re- 
fusal, perhaps,  would  be  attened  with  inconveni- 
ence to  the  government;  and,  accordingly,  the  bank 
pays  the  notes,  wherever  received,  without  refe- 
rence to  the  places  where  they  are  payable.  The 
result  is,  at  times,  embarrassing  to  the  bank. 

The  practical  effect  of  the  provision  under  con- 
sideration, will  be  more  clearly  perceived  by  at- 
tending to  the  usual  course  of  business,  and  to  the 
state  of  exchange.  The  exchanges  between  the 
West  and  the  Atlantic  have  always  been  against 
the  former  The  exchanges  between  the  north  and 
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the  south  are,  for  one  portion  of  the  year,  against 
the  latter,  and,  for  another,  in  its  favor.  When  the 
exchanges  are  unfavorable  to  the  south  and  west, 
the  notes  of  the  southern  and  western  branches  are 
taken  to  the  north  to  pay  the  balance  of  debt;  they 
are  equal  to  cash,  without  the  expense  of  transfer, 
as  they  are  receivable  in  payment  of  duties  to  the 
government.  To  give  the  best  vi&w  of  this  part  of 
the  subject,  the  committee  will  incorporate  a part  of 
the  report  of  the^committee  of  the  bank,  presented 
to  congress  in  the  session  of  1820. 

Speaking  of  the  branch  notes,  it  says:  “they  are 
equal  to  cash,  or  very  nearly  so,  in  all  the  principal 
cities  north  of  the  Potomac.  They  are  so  because 
they  are  receivable  in  payment  of  duties  to  the  go 
vernmet,  the  portion  of  which  payable  to  the  north 
of  the  Potomac,  in  any  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  of 
1819,  was,  taking  that  year  as  an  example,  nearly  as 
much  as  the  whole  circulation  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States  at  the  same  time,  and,  of  course,  kept 
up  a steady  demand  for  the  notes  of  the  southern 
and  western  brancheSi  The  union  of  this  demand 
with  the  course  of  exchanges  draws  the  whole  of 
the  notes  of  the  western  offices  to  the  Atlantic,  and, 
at  particular  seasons  of  the  year,  the  greater  part 
of  the  notes  of  the  southern  offices  to  the  north. — 
The  revenue  collected  to  the  south  being  compa- 
ratively small,  there  can  never  be  any  materiaLre- 
fiux  of  their  notes,  because  they  will  be  absorbed 
by  the  northern  demand  before  the  exchanges  turn, 
and  the  balance  of  payments  being  always  against 
the  west,  there  is  never  any  towards  that  quarter. — 
We  will  now  proceed  to  enumerate  some  of  the  evils 
resuiting  from  the  receipt  of  the  notes  of  the  bank 
and  its  branches  in  this  manner,  and  under  these 
circumstances: 

“1st.  It  greatly  deranges  ar.d  distresses  the  mo- 
ney market,  both  of  the  places  where  the  notes  are 
received,  and  where  they  are  payable.  The  bank 
at  Philadelphia  and  the  offices  at  New  York  and 
Boston,  did  not  receive  less  than  between  five  and 
six  millions  of  the  notes  of  the  offices  south  and 
west  of  them  in  the  short  period  of  fourteen  months, 
exclusive  of  the  notes  of  the  office  at  Washington. 
These  points  were  obliged  to  pay  the  government 
the  amount  of  these  notes,  and  in  vain  sought  for 
speedy  reimbursement  from  the  offices  where  they 
were  payable.  The  state  of  the  exchanges  which 
caused  this  flux  of  their  notes,  created  an  inability 
to  reimburse  the  offices  which  had  received  them 
until  the  exchanges  turned.  The  offices  receiving 
them,  were  of  necessity,  obliged  to  curtail  their 
business  suddenly,  to  provide  the  means  of  pay- 
ing them.  Accordingly,  the  curtailments  at  Phi- 
ladelphia, New  York,  and  Boston,  within  the  same 
period,  amounted  to  upwards  of  four  and  a half 
millions  of  dollars,  and  exhausted  almost  the  whole 
of  the  capital  placed  at  these  points.  The  capital 
of  New  York  and  Boston  united,  was,  at  some  pe- 
riods, less  than  nothing.  What  distress  and  em- 
barrassment must  have  been  caused  by  these  cir- 
cumstances, will  easily  be  conceived  by  those  who 
have  reflected  on  the  nature  and  effects  of  the  sud- 
den withdrawal  of  a large  portion  of  the  active  capi- 
tal of  a trading  community. 

“The  evil  suffered  in  the  community  where  the 
notes  were  thus  received  and  paid,  was  not  all. — 
The  offices  whose  notes  were  thus  received  and 
paid  were  necessarily  called  upon  to  provide  the 
means  of  reimbursement,  and  curtailments  to  a cor- 
responding amount  were  ordered  in  them,  and  like 
distress  and  embarrassment  produced  in  the  com- 
munities, where  they  were  located.  Double  the 
■amount  of  the. notes  thus  circulated  was  in  this  way, 


withdrawn  from  use  to  provide  for  their  payment- 
The  aggregate  curtailments  in  the  fourteen  months 
before  alluded  to,  (from  the  1st  September,  1818, 
to  1st  November,  1819),  were  upwards  of  ten  and 
a half  millions  of  dollars,  and  it  is  confidently  reliev- 
ed it  would  not  have  been  necessary  to  have  reduc- 
ed the  discounts  of  the  bank  a single  cent  but  for 
this  cause.  When  these  reductions  commenced, 
the  discounts  were  very  moderate  for  the  capital  of 
the  ba  k.  They  did  not  amount  to  <§4-2,000,000. 

“Nor  is  the  extent  of  the  distress  and  embarr  >ss- 
ment  measured  by  the  immediate  effects  of  the  re- 
duction of  the  discounts  of  the  bank  and  its  branches, 
1'hese  reductions,  in  their  operation,  throw  back 
upon  the  state  banks  a portion  of  their  circulation, 
and  reduce  their  deposites,  and  they  are  also  obbsr- 
ed  to  curtail  their  business,  and  add  to  the  general 
mass  of  distress. 

“The  uncertain  liability  of  the  bank  and  its 
branches,  as  each  is  in  a certain  degree  liable  to 
pay  the  notes  of  all  the  rest,  and  the  perpetual  al- 
teration of  the  capital  of  each,  by  payingthe  notes 
of  the  others,  and  having  its  notes  paid  by  them, 
put3  it  beyond  the  power  of  calculation  to  deter- 
mine the  extent  of  business  which  can  be  safely 
done,  and  leaves  the  bank  to  vacillate  between  the 
hazards  of  rashness,  and  the  fruitless  results  of  a 
torpid  prudence:  To  day,  a branch  shall  have  a 

million  of  capital,  and  in  three  months  it  may  be 
without  a cent. 

“2d.  It  diminishes  and  deranges  the  currency  of 
the  whole  country.  The  bank  was  under  the  neces- 
sity, to  protect  itself  from  danger,  and  to  avoid 
charging  itself  to  §n  unlimited  amount  with  the  cost 
of  adverse  exchanges,  to  forbid  the  offices,  with 
which  the  exchanges  were  unfavorable,  to  issue  their 
notes.  It,  however,  issued  its  own  notes,  and  the  of- 
fices against  which  the  exchanges  did  not  run,  issu- 
ed their  notes  without  any  limit  but  that  of  the  de- 
mand; yet  the  circulation  of  the  bank  was,  by  this 
cause,  greatly  decreased.  Thus,  for  example,  in 
the  short  space  of  five  months,  from  the  1st  April,, 
1819,  to  the  30th  August,  1819  it  was  reduced  from 
gd, 045,428  to  §3,838,386. 

“This,  however,  does  not  show  the  entire  extent 
of  the  abstraction  from  the  currency,  which  this 
cause  produces.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  the  cir- 
culation of  the  bank  is  four  millions  of  dollars,  and 
that  one-half  of  it  has  been  issued  by  offices  to  the 
south  and  west,  and  it  is  in  use  for  the  purposes  of 
being  remitted  to  the  north  and  east.  It  is,  thereby, 
as  much  taken  out  of  the  currency  as  if  it  were  de- 
stroyed; and  it  leaves  only  two  millions  of  currency 
furnished  by  the  bank.  But  the  bank  will,  proba- 
bly, have  four  millions  of  specie  in  its  vaults,  and  ir 
cannot  safely  have  less  under  these  peculiar  circum- 
stances; this  sum,  also,  is  withdrawn  from  circula- 
tion. Thus  the  bank,  not  by  its  fault,  but  by  the 
necessity  which  is  imposed  upon  it,  has  withdrawn 
four  millions  of  specie  from  the  currency,  and  has 
given  a substitute,  in  its  notes,  only  to  the  amount 
of  two  millions.  In  this  view,  the  currency  has 
been  diminished  two  millions.  But  even  this  is  not 
the  worst  view  of  it.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  notes 
of  the  bank  and  its  branches  could  not  be  convert- 
ed into  bills  of  exchange,  and  there  is  no  doubt,  it 
is  presumed,  that,  with  its  high  credit,  it  could  easi- 
ly do  what  many  local  banks  have  accomplished. 
It  could  circulate  two  dollars  of  its  bills  for  every 
dollar  it  should  have  in  its  vaults.  Then,  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  four  millions  of  dollars  in  its  vaults, 
and  could  circulate  eight  millions  of  its  notes,  which 
would  be  equal  to  gold  and  silver.  It  then  would 
have  added  four  millions  to  the  currency,  while,  at 
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present,  it  diminishes  it  to  the  amount  of  two  mil 
lions,  making  a practical  difference  of  no  less  than 
six  millions  in  the  sound  currency  of  the  country.. 
The  view  may  even  be  extended,  because  the  bank 
of  the  United  States  could,  had  its  capital  not  been 
deranged  by  this  very  cause,  have  given  a greater 
addition  to  the  currency  with  the  greatest  ease  and 
safety,  if  a demand  had  existed  for  it,  by  increasing 
its  specie.  No  evil  can  be  greater  than  a decrees 
inn-  currency,  in  the  words  of  a gnat  man,  “po- 
verty, and  beggary,  and  sloth,”  foilow  in  its  train. 

“But  this  evil  of  a decreasing  currency  will  not. 
occur  as  a rare  calimity,  cmce,  perhaps,  in  a century, 
but  will  be  renewed  with  every  fiux  and  reflux  of 
the  exchanges  between  the  different  portions  of  the 
country,  as  long  as  the  bills  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States  are  thus  receivable  by  the  govern 
iuent. 

“3d.  It  makes  the  necessary  public  burthens,  in 
some  instances,  doubly  oppressive.  In  all  the  states 
south  of  Virginia,  and  in  nearly,  if  not  ail,  the  west 
ern  states,  the  government  of  the  United  States 
does  not  expend"  half  the  revenue  it  collects;  the 
surplus  must  be  remitted  to  other  points,  where  it 
is  necessarily  to  be  expended.  This  draws,  so  much 
of  the  capital  of  those  states  from  them,  and  adds  it 
to  the  capital  of  another — New  York,  for  example. 
This  is  not  a subject  of  complaint,  though  it  is  cer 
tainly  an  evil:  But  when  the  revenue  of  New  York 
is  collected  in  the  notes  of  the  offices  of  the  south 
and  the  west,  perhaps  to  an  equal  amount,  and 
drawn  from  the  necessary  currency  of  these  por- 
tions of  the  country,  the  evil  produced  by  the  re- 
mittance of  the  surplus  revenue  becomes  intolera- 
ble, because  the  means  of  making  it,  have  been 
taken  away.  The  capital  of  these  states  is  fettered 
by  the  necessary  curtailments  of  their  banks,  their 
currency  is  diminished,  and  that  state  of  things 
which  is  called  a scarcity  of  money,  is  produced,  ex 
change  rises,  and,  when  the  revenue  is  to  be  remit 
ted,  the  means  of  doing  it  no  longer  exist,’* 

As  bank  notes  represent  specie,  such  a relation 
. ship  should  be  maintained  between  them  as  to  ena 
ble  a given  amount  of  specie  to  sustain  as  large  a 
paper  circulation  as  could  be  instantly  converted 
into  specie;  but  this  can  never  be  accomplished 
while  specie  must  be  provided  at  so  many  different 
places  for  the  payment  of  tire  same  note;  the  un 
certainty  of  the  places  where  tire  notes  will  be 
presented  for  payment,  must  at  all  times  confound 
the  most  discreet  calcutation  lor  the  maintainance 
of  a proper  relation  between  the  specie  and  paper 
circulation.  To  the  government  it  can  be  of  no  ad 
vantage,  as  debts  must  be  paid  to  the  government 
where  due,  and  its  funds,  the  bank  is  obliged  to 
transfer  from  place  to  place,  at  the  pleasure  of  go- 
vernment. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
in  his  report  to  the  second  session  of  the  16th  con- 
gress. the  alteration  would  be  beneficial  to  the  com 
inunity;  it  is  as  follows: 

“Preliminary  to  a resort  to-  internal  taxation  of 
any  kind,  the  charter  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
States  ought  to  be  amended,  so  as  to  make  the  bills 
of  all  the  offices  of  the  bank,  except  that  at  the  seat 
of  government,  receivable  only  in  the  states  where 
they  are  made  payable,  and  in  the  states  and  ter- 
ritories where  no  office  is  established - the  effect 
of  this  modification  would  be,  to  make  the  notes  of 
the  offices  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  Except 
the  office  in  this  district,  a local  currency,  which 
will  enter  and  continue  in  the  local  circulation  of 
of  the  states  in  which  they  are  issued— -the  notes 
thus  issued  will  render  the  local  circulation  of  the 


states  sound,  and  furnish  to  the  citizens  the  means 
of  discharging  their  contributions  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

‘‘This  .measure  will  also  place  the  state  institu- 
tions, to  the  south  and  west  of  this  city,  in  a more 
eligible  situation,  in  relation  to  the  ol^ces  of  the 
bank  of  the  United  States,  by  enabling  them  to  ad- 
just their  accounts  with  these  offices  by  the  ex- 
change of  notes,  instead  of  liquidating  their  balan- 
ces by  the  payment  of  specie.” 

To  the  portions  of  the  country  where  the  ba- 
lance of  trade  is  generally  unfavorable,  it  must  be 
injurious,  as  it  deprives  them  of  every  benefit  which 
the  sound  currency  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States 
is  capable  of  affording  to  them;  the  bank,  in  such 
places,  for  its  own  defence,  being  obliged  entirely 
to  suspend  the  Issuing  of  notes. 

To  the  portions  of  the  country  where  the  ex- 
change is  at  intervals  unfavorable,  it  is  injurious,  be- 
cause it  occasions  an  unprofitable  and  distressing 
fluctuation  in  the  paper  circulation  of  the  place; 
for,  in  proportion  to  the  disappearance  of  branch 
notes,  must  inevitably  follow  curtailments,  not  only 
of  the  branch,  but  of  the  local  banks.  The  south- 
ern banks  sensibly  feel  the  effects  of  this  vacillating 
and  disordered  state  of  things;  and  their  memorial 
contains  the  following  remarks  on  the  subject:  That 
“they  are  perfectly  satisfied,  if  the  notes  of  each  of- 
fice of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  were  made 
receivable  only  at  such  office,  and  thereby  confined 
in  their  circulation  to  the  state  in  which  they  were 
issued,  and  to  those  parts  of  the  adjacent  states  more 
immediately  connected  with  it  ia  commerce,  that 
very  great  benefits  wduld  result  to  the  different 
banking  institutions  in  particular,  and  to  the  com- 
munity m general. 

“ The  offices  would  then  issue  their  notes  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  principles,  and  in  the  same  propor- 
tions, as  the  state  banks;  and  their  business  would 
be  conducted,  according  to  their  several  capitals, 
on  terms  of  perfect  reciprocity,  the  rates  of  exchange 
would  then  become  more  uniform  and  moderate,  by 
an  increase  of  competitors  in  regular  exchange 
operations.  The  different  moneyed  institutions, 
and  the  community,  would  be  relieved  from  the 
exactions  which  they  occasionally  feel,  and  of  u'hich 
they  are  always  apprehensive.  Good  will  would 
exist  towards  an  institution  very  capable  of  even 
now  affording  great  advantages  to  the  government; 
and  harmony  would  be  restored  between  it  and 
every  part  of  the  community.” 

The  regulation,  as  it  now  exists,  operates  as  a 
practical  prohibition  to  issue  any  notes  in  the  west- 
ern states,  and  to  a like  prohibition  to  issue  them  to 
the  south,  during  six  months  in  the  year;  while  the 
collection  of  the  revenue,  and  the  convenience  of 
the  people,  in  these  quarters  of  the  union,  require 
them  to  be  issued  continually. 

To  simplify  the  case,  let  any  given  district  be  se- 
lected, where  there  is  no  sound  currency, and  where 
no  notes  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  can,  at 
present,  be  issued,  for  the  reasons  already  given. 

If  the  notes,  when  issued,  could  only  be  receiva- 
ble at  the  office  issuing  them,  their  circulation  would 
be  limited.  'The  office,  lor  its  own  benefit,  must  do 
business;  the  notes  of  solvent  individuals  would  bo 
discounted,  and  a sound  paper  would  be  put  in  cir- 
culation, which  could  not  leave  the  boundary  which 
practice  would  prescribe  for  it  The  holders  of 
branchjjotes  could  demand  silver  whenever  wanted 
for  transportation,  and  the  expense  of  this  transfer 
as  in  the  ordinary  cases  of  trade,  would  soon  bring 
business  to  a Bale  and  proper  level;  and  some  sound 
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standard  among  the  local  banks  would  follow  as  a 
necessary  consequence. 

The  same  reasoning  would,  in  part,  apply  to 
places  where  exchanges  fluctuate.  At  present,  the 
branch  notes  are  often  unnaturally  taken  from  the 
places  at  which  they  are  wanted,  and  carried  to 
places  where  they  are  not  wanted. 

If  the  desired  arrangement  was  effected,  the 
bank  would  be  enabled  to  put  into  circulation  a 
much  larger  quantity  of  sound  paper  than  at  pre- 
sent; by  which  the  bank,  and  the  government,  be- 
ing the  owner  of  one  fifth  of  the  stock,  would  be 
greatly  benefitted;  and,  from  its  operation,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  community  at  large  would  enjoy  real 
advantages. 

What  substantial  reason  can  be  given  for  an  ad- 
herence to  this  provision  of  the  law? 

In  what  manner  does  it  produce  any  public  good? 

Its  operation  on  exchange  is  inetfectual. 

In  reference  to  any  two  given  places,  when  the 
balance  of  trade  is  against  the  one,  gold  and  silver 
there  will  be  of  less  value  than  at  the  other,  by  the 
expense  of  transportation;  and  the  exchange  will 
always  be  aboutequal  to  this  expense.  The  nature 
of  trade  will  keep  this  balance  alternating,  and  it 
may  be,  generally,  against  one  place  in  a certain  di- 
rection, while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  in  its  favor  in 
another  direction;  but  the  design  of  making  paper 
circulation  for  the  purpose  of  exchange  better  than 
the  specie  it  represents,  appears  to  be,  in  a great 
degree,  fallacious.  The  bank  can  never  equalize 
exchange;  the  expense  of  exchange  must  be  borne 
by  the  debtors,  in  the  debtor  part  of  the  country, 
and  every  attempt  to  give  a different  direction  to  it 
will  be  baffled.  It  is  alien  to  the  inflexible  laws  of 
trade,  and  cannot  be  realized. 

Indeed,  if  the  branch  notes  can  be  drawn  directly 
from  the  office,  they  will,  of  course,  be  free  of  the 
usual  expense  of  exchange;  but  this  rarely  hap- 
pens; the  real  debtor,  who  uses  them  as  exchange, 
has  generally  to  pay  to  the  money  dealers  a premi- 
urn  higher  than  a ju9t  premium  on  exchange  in  its 
accustomed  form. 

The  southern  institutions,  and  the  most  respecta- 
ble citizens  in  Charleston,  who  are  materially  inte- 
rested, and  who  have  witnessed  the  effect  produc- 
ed in  practice,  have  informed  us,  in  their  memorial, 
that  the  business  of  exchange  will  be  improved, 
and  the  exchange  itself  moderated. 

There  are  exceptions,  which,  perhaps,  it  will  be 
proper  to  make. 

The  notes  of  the  parent  bank  may  be  receivable 
at  any  of  the  branches. 

The  notes  of  the  office  at  Washington  might  be 
receivable  at  the  parent  bank  and  its  branches,  and, 
for  the  convenience  of  travellers,  the  five  dollar 
bills  of  the  bank  ought  to  be  receivable  every  where, 
and  all  the  notes  of  the  bank  and  its  branches  may 
be  received  in  the  states  and  territories  where  the 
bank  has  no  establishment. 

As  it  is  no  part  of  the  charter,  the  law  can  be  re- 
pealed at  the  pleasure  of  congress,  and,  to  guard  it, 
in  the  most  effectual  manner,  let  the  law,  for  the 
sake  of  an  experiment,  be  limited  to  two  years,  it 
will  then  require  a re-enactment,  which  cannot  be 
procured  unless  its  utility  shall  have  been  proved  by 
experience. 

There  are  but  few  considerations  that  are  more 
momentous  than  that  which  relates  to  the  currency 
of  the  country;  and  it  belongs  to  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  as  far  as  possible,  to  preserve  its 
soundness.  It  is  an  institution  that  is  entitled  to  a 
patient  and  calm  heating;  its  advantages  to  the 
country  havb  been  great,  while  its  sufferings  are 


but  too  well  known.  Errors,  if  any  have  been  com- 
mitted, it  is  hoped  experience  will  correct;  preju- 
dices, if  any  existed,  it  is  hoped  have  now  subsided, 
and  that  reason  alone  will,  in  the  end,  prevail. 

• The  following  resolution  is  offered: 

Rewlved,  That  the  committee  on  the  bank  of  the 
United  States  be  instructed  to  prepare  and  bring 
in  a bill  agreeable  to  the  above  report. 

[The  above  report  was  made  as  late  as  the  27th 
February  last,  and  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table, 
and  of  course  not  acted  upon  during  the  session]. 


Organization  of  the  Courts. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  MARCH  3,  1823. 
The  committee  on  the  judiciary,  who  were  instruct- 
ed by  the  house  of  representatives  to  inquire 
“whether  any,  and,  if  any,  wThat,  alterations  are 
necessary  to  be  made  in  the  organization  of  the 
courts  of  the  United  States,  so  as  more  equally 
to  extend  their  advantages  to  the  several  states,” 
and  to  whom  was  also  referred  the  memorial  of 
the  state  of  Indiana  upon  the  same  subject,  have 
had  the  same  under  consideration,  and  ask  leave 
to  report: 

The  number  of  new  states  admitted  into  the  union 
since  the  federal  judiciary  was  first  established,  and 
the  naturalincrease  of  business,  both  in  the  olcl  and 
new  states,  render,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee, 
some  change,  at  no  very  distant  period,  \r\  the  or- 
ganization of  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  high- 
ly expedient,  if  not  essential,  to  the  due  execution 
of  the  laws. 

The  judiciary  system  of  the  United  States,  as 
originally  established,  consisted  of  one  supreme 
court,  six  circuit  courts*  and  thirteen  district  courts. 
The  district  court  was  held  by  one  judge  in  each 
district;  the  circuit  court  was  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  district  judge  with  one  or  more  of  the  judges 
of  the  supreme  court;  and  the  supreme  court  itself 
was  composed  of  a chief  justice  and  five  associate 
judges.  The  number  of  the  district  courts  has 
since  been  increased  to  twenty  seven,  by  the  ad- 
mission of  new  states  into  the  union,  or  the  division 
of  the  old  ones  into  separate  districts,  there  being 
two  district  courts  in  New  York,  two  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, two  in  Virginia,  and  one  in  each  of  the  other 
states.  By  an  act  of  congress,  passed  February 
13th,  1801,  the  United  States  were  divided  into  six 
circuits,  with  a circuit  court  in  each,  consisting  of 
three  judges,  who  v/ere  to  hold  two  terms  a year 
in  each  district,  and  Were  invested  with  the  same 
general  powers  and  jurisdiction  as  the  former  cir- 
cuit courts  possessed.  By  the  same  act,  the  ses- 
sions of  the  supreme  court  were,  in  future,  to  be 
holden  twice  a year,  at  the  city  of  Washington;  the 
judges  were  no  longer  required  to  sit  in  the  circuit 
courts;  and  their  number,  on  the  death  or  resigna- 
tion of  the  judges  then  on  the  bench,  was  to  be  re- 
duced to  live.  On  the  8th  of  March,  1802,  this 
act  was  repealed,  and  the  former  system  was  re- 
stored. On  the  24th  of  February,  1807,  a new  cir- 
cuit was  formed  in  the  western  country,  embracing 
the  states  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Ohio;  and 
the  number  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court 
was  increased  to  seven.  Since  that  time,  six  new 
states  have  been  admitted  into  the  union  from  the 
west  alone,  and  one  has  been  created  in  the  east 
by  the  separation  of  Maine  from  Massachusetts. 
From  the  extent  of  the  country,  the  number  of  the 
States,  and  the  increasing  mass  of  business  constant- 
ly depending  in  the  circuit  courts,  it  was  obviously 
impossible  for  seven  judges  to  hold  two  courts  annu- 
ally in  each  of  27  Judicial  districts,  into  whicli  the 
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United  States,  (exclusive  of  the  territories),  are 
wow  divided.  The  judges  of  the  supreme  court 
have  not,  therefore,  been  required  by  law,  to  go  into 
the  new  western  slates;  and  there  are,  accordingly, 
no  circuit  courts  holden  in  Louisiana,  Indiana,  Mis- 
sissippi, Illinois,  Alabama  and  Missouri;  nor  in  the 
territories  of  Michigan,  Arkansas  and  Florida.  In 
each  of  these  states  and  territories,  the  district 
courtis  vested  with,  and  exercises,  the  jurisdiction 
of  a circuit  court  in  the  United  States. 

The  preceding  statement  may  be  considered  as 
presenting  a hasty  outline  of  the  principal  features 
of  the  federal  judiciary,  with  the  most  important 
changes  it  has  successively  undergone,  but  without 
pretending  to  notice  its  minuter  variations. 

It  is  understood,  by  the  committee,  that  those 
states,  which,  under  the  present  arrangements,  are 
deprived  of  the  benefits  of  a circuit  court,  are  de- 
sirous, for  reasons  not  deemed  necessary  here  to 
be  enumerated,  that  such  alterations  should  be 
made  in  the  existing  system,  as  would  extend  to 
them  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  states  where 
such  courts  exist.  This  desire  of  the  new  states  to 
be  placed  upon  a footing  of  equality  with  the  old, 
in  respect  to  their  judicial  establishments,  so  far 
as  these  depend  upon  the  United  States,  appears, 
to  the  committee,  just  and  reasonable.  Nor  are 
there  wanting  obvious  reasons  of  interest  and  of 
policy,  operating  equally  upon  the  government  and 
the  people,  in  all  parts  of  the  union,  in  favor  of 
placing  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  wherever 
they  exist,  upon  the  most  respectable  footing;  and 
of  giving  them,  in  eveiy  section  of  the  country,  in 
the  west  as  well  as  in  the  east,  the  form  and  the  fa- 
cilities which  may,  in  each  case,  enable  them  best 
to  answer  the  important  objects  of  their  original  in- 
stitution. For  this  purpose,  three  different  plans 
have  occurred  to  the  committee  as  among  the 
means  most  likely  to  effect  this  desirable  object. 

1.  To  increase  the  number  of  circuits  to  nine, 
and  add  two  more  judges  to  the  supreme  court. 

2.  To  establish  circuit  courts  throughout  the 
United  States,  upon  a plan  similar  to., that  adopted 
in  1801,  but  with  such  modifications  as  may  be 
found  expedient,  and  to  provide  for  the  eventful 
reduction  of  the  number  of  judges  of  the  supreme 
court  to  five. 

3.  To  establish  two  circuit  courts  in  the  western 
states,  with  the  same  general  powers  and  jurisdic- 
tion as  are  now  possessed  by  the  circuit  courts  of 
the  United  States,  to  which,  (as  in  other  circuits), 
an  appeal  should  lie  from  the  district  courts,  and 
thence,  under  the  ordination  limitations,  to  the  su- 
preme court. 

Each  of  these  plans  possesses  some  advantages 
over  others,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  liable  to  some 
objections. 

1st.  In  the  final  decision  of  judicial  questions,  a 
small  number  of  judges,  qualified  for  their  station, 
as  those  of  the  United  States  will,  we  may  hope, 
always  be,  are  likely  to  prosecute  their  legal  en- 
quiries more  thoroughly,  come  to  more  correct  con- 
clusions, and  act  with  greater  impartiality,  unifor- 
mity and  despatch,  than  a numerous  and  conse- 
quently, discordant  body  can  be  presumed  always 
to  do.  In  this  respect,  it  is  believed,  that  the  num- 
ber of  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  as  now  consti- 
tuted, is  sufficiently  large,  if,  indeed,  it  be  not  al- 
ready too  great,  for  the  convenient  despatch  of  the 
important  business  which  comes  yearly  before  it. 

2d.  With  resped  to  the  second  proposition,  it 
may  be  remarked  that  a similar  system  having  been 
once  adopted,  and  subsequently  abandoned,  its  re- 
enactment would  probably  be  opposed,  at  least,  till 


other  expedients,  promising  more  favorable  results, 
shall  have  been  first  tried. 

3d.  The  institution  of  the  two  new  circuits  in 
the  western  states,  with  one  judge  in  each,  who, 
sitting  successively  with  the  district  judges,  in  their 
several  districts,  should  form  the  circuit  court  for 
those  districts,  would,  it  is  believed,  obviate  many 
of  the  inconveniences  arising  from  the  present  or- 
ganization of  the  Courts  in  that  part  of  the  Union; 
and  the  same  arrangement,  if  found,  on  trial,  to 
answer  the  purposes  designed  by  it,  might,  as  cir- 
cumstances required,  be  extended  to  other  sections 
of  the  country,  and  thus  lead,  finally,  to  the  adop- 
tion of  one  uniform  system  of  circuit  courts  through- 
out the  United  States.  For  the  purposes  of  the 
present  experiment,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Missouri, 
might  be  conveniently  formed  into  one  circuit;  and 
Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  into  another. 

' Without  going  at  all  into  the  details  of  these  se- 
veral plans,  or  even  expressing  any  decided  opinion 
in  favor  of  either  of  them,  the  committee,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  commands  of  the  house  to  report  on 
this  subject,  have  thought  proper  to  present  it,  at 
this  time,  in  its  present  form,  not  with  a view  to  the 
adoption,  at  this  session,  of  any  decisive  measures 
in  relation  to  a department  of  the  department  of 
file  government  so  important  as  that  of  the  judicia- 
ry, but  in  hopes  that  the  subject  may  attract  the 
attention  of  the  country  generally,  and  of  those 
parts  of  it,  in  particular,  which  are  more  immedi- 
ately concerned  in  its  investigation;  and  that  the 
next  congress  may  be  prepared,  at  an  early  period, 
to  decide  whether  any#  and,  if  any,  what,  changes 
are  necessary  in  the  organization  of  the  courts  of 
the  United  States,  to  enable  them  more  effectually 
to  attain  the  objects  for  which  they  were  originally 
instituted. 

The  memorial  from  the  legislature  of  Indiana 
requests  either  that  congTess  would  organize  a new 
circuit,  of  which  that  state  should  form  a part;  or 
that  she  may  be  attached  to  the  western  circuit, 
consisting,  at  present,  of  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  Ten- 
nessee. The  first  of  these  requests  would  be  sub- 
stantially complied  with  by  the  adoption  of  either 
of  the  above  plans  suggested  by  the  committee.— 
The  other  alternative  presented  by  the  legislature 
of  Indiana,  is  attended  with  some  difficulty.  There 
is,  at  present,  but  one  judge  of  the  supreme  court 
in  the  western  states;  and  it  is  understood  by  the 
committee,  that  the  terms  which  he  is  now  by  law 
required  to  hold,  together  with  his  altendence,  an- 
nually, at  the  seat  of  government,  as  a member  of 
the  supreme  court,  occupy  his  time  and  attention 
so  exclusively,  as  to  render  it  improper  that  any  ad- 
ditional duties  should  be  imposed  upon  him. 

The  committee,  therefore,  ask  to  be  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the  resolution, 
and  memorial,  referred  to  them  by  the  house. 


Perkins7  Steam  Engine. 

Extract  of  a letter  from  an  American  gentleman , to 
the  editors  of  the  JYew  York  Daily  Advertiser,  dated 
“Londost,  Maroh  14,  1823. 
“The  enclosed  sheet  is  sent  you  that  you  may  be 
enabled  to  form  some  idea  of  the  importance  attach- 
ed to  Mr.  Perkins’  steam  Engine  by  the  scientifice 
world.  On  the  last  page  I made  some  remarks,  arid 
w*as  in  hopes  to  have  been  able  by  this  packet  to 
have  sent  you  thei  result  of  his  experiments,  with  a 
more  full  description  of  his  machinery,  but  time  will 
not  permit — but  will  endeavor  to  do  so  in  in}' next, 
and  will  oniy  add,  that  1 think  his  principle  may  be 
considered  as  fully  established,  and  it  only  remains 
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to  prove  the  absolute  quantity  of  power  gained  over 
the  old  method.  It  is  not  true,  as  was  stated  in  an 
American  paper,  that  he  had  a steam  boat  building 
to  run  to  the  East  Indies,  but  he  has  the  model  of  a 
boat  made  on  an  improved  plan  and  adapted  to  his 
machinery,  which  1 think  highly  of. 

“Yesterday  the  lords  of  the  admiralty  made  him  a 
Visit  to  see  his  machinery  -indeed,  he  is  almost  daily 
Visited  by  men  of  rank,  whom  he  receives  with  that 
frankness  and  simplicity  of  manners  that  becomes 
an  American  citizen.  Such  men  as  Perkins  and 
Church,  the  one  to  multiply  the  means  of  know 
ledge,  and  the  other  to  convey  it  to  the  distant  shores 
of  the  globe,  do  honor  to  any  country. 

Copy  of  a letter  from  lord  Minto  to  S.  Loch,  Esq. 

Mistto,  Feb.  21, 1823 

“I  have  to  return  you  many  thanks  for  your  letter 
of  the  16th,  which  gives  a very  disinterested  idea 
of  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Perkins  applies  the 
principle,  of  which  he  has  so  happily  availed  himself, 
in  the  production  of  a steam  power. 

I take  it  for  granted  that  Mr.  Perkins  has  consult 
ed  them  [learned  men  in  London]  and  am  curious 
to  know  what  they  say  upon  the  subject.  As  for 
myscdfl  do  not  entertain. the  slightest  doubt  of  the 
soundness  of  the  principle  upon  which  Mr.  Perkins 
proceeds,  as  it  has  long  been  known  that  the  capa 
city  of  all  bodies  for  heat  is  diminished  by  compres 
sion. 

The  very  high  temperature  and  consquently  great 
elastictiy  of  steam,  produced  under  such  a pressure, 
must  give  a prodigious  power. 

The  only  thing  that  staggers  me  is  the  amount 
of  the  saving  of  fuel  as  stated  by  you,  although  I 
am  satisfied  it  must  be  very  great.  This,  however, 
is  a very  simple  calculation,  though  I have  not  time 
to  attempt  to  make  it  outtoday;  indeed  you  do  not 
mention  the' degree  of  compression  he  contemplates. 
But.  after  all,  experiment  is  the  only  safe  guide  in 
such  matters,  and  I presume  that  Mr.  Perkins  has  not 
undertaken  to  construct  engines,  on  this  principle, 
without  first  bringing  it  to  that  test.  One  thing  is 
certainly  beyond  the  power  of  calculation,  and  that 
is  the  importance  of  the  discovery  itself  Pray  con- 
gratulate him  from  me,  and  let  me  know  any  thing 
that  is  worth  telling  on  this  subject,  which  (do  not 
think  ill  of  me)  interests  me  more  than  your  road 
bill.” 

Another  of  March  2 cl. 

“Many  thanks  for  your  secohd  letter  which  I have 
just  received.  Nothing  can  be  more  satisfatory 
than  the  testimoney  you  quote  in  corroboration  of 
the  soundness  of  Mr.  Perkins’  views.  Indeed,  since 
I last  wrote  to  you,  I have  received  a very  full  de 
scription  of  the  whole  of  his  plan,  and  of  the  prin 
ciple  upon  which  it  is  founded,  which  are  not  con- 
fined as  you  suppose  to  the  mere  effect  of  compres 
sion,  in  reducing  the  capacity  of  water  for  heat, 
but  turn  upon  the  high  ratio  of  expansion  of  steam 
at  high  temperature. 

Few  people  would  have  thought  of  making  a 
power  of  20  or  30  atmospheres,  first  obtained  sub- 
servient to  the  maintenance  of  a power  of  the  same 
amount,  with  a small  expenditure  of  heat.” 

The  foregoing  copies  were  accompanied  by  a 
note,  requesting  for  the  chairman  and  committee  of 
the  East  India  house,  permission  to  visit  and  inspect 
Mr.  Perkins’  machinery. 

March  10th.  Since  those  letters  were  written, 
Mr.  Perkins  has  made  further  experiments  with 
his  steam  engine;  and  its  operations,  thus  far,  are 


perfectly  satisfactory  an  conformable  to  tb>'  priii" 
cipleshe  first  laid  down.  The  onlv  remaining  point 
to  be  established  is  the  absolute  quantity  of  power 
gained  by  his  method,  to  the  quantity  of  fuel  ex- 
pended, which  will  be  decided  this  week. 

His  engine  he  considers  equal  to  a 10  horse  power 
The  boiler,  or  generator,  as  he  calls  it,  is  of  brass  or 
composition,  of  2$  inches  thick,  and  which  is  also 
houped,  and  contains  about  8 gallons  of  water.  This 
is  enclosed  in  a sheet  iron  stove,  so  constructed  as 
to  consume  the  smoke.  The  generator  being  pres- 
sed constantly  full,  is  heated  to  a high  temperature , 
when  the  engine  is  put  in  motion,  and  a small  quan- 
tity of  water  is  jetted  in,  which,  forcing  out  the 
same  quantity  of  heated  water,  it  flashes  into  steam 
and  gives  off  the  necessary  power.— The  steam 
is  then  conducted  down  to  nearly  the  boiling  point, 
where  it  is  again  forced  into  the  generator.  It  re- 
quires about  1 6 of  the  power  generated  to  force  it 
back,  and  when  the  temperature  is  once  raised, 
it  requires  but  a small  quantity  of  fuel  to  keep  it  up. 
In  his  experiment  he  worked  it  at  30  atmospheres, 
or  420  lbs.  to  the  inch,  and  had  a surplus  power  of 
25  atmospheres  for  use.  In  one  of  his  tubes  he  has 
a safety  bulb,  so  that,  in  case  of  explosion,  no  harm 
can  arise. 
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Bank  robbery.  The  state  bank  at  Vandalia,  Illi- 
nois, was  robbed  on  the  evening  of  the  26th  inst. 
of  the  sum  of  4,200  dollars  in  specie;  but  one  of 
the  boxes,  containing  1000  dollars,  was  recovered 
the  next  morning,  being  found  in  a ditch.  This 
appears  to  have  been  an  honest  robbery,  commit- 
ted by  honorable  rogues,  not  attached  to  the  bank 
as  president,  cashiers,  directors  or  clerks! 

Specie  — Immense  sums  of  specie  have  arrived 
at  New  Orleans  from  Mexico.  One  Mexican  schr. 
brought  $100,000  from  Tampico  The  amount  on 
board  of  the  Robert  Fulton  is  not  stated  in  the  New 
Orleans  papers. 

Erie  harbor.  The  legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
has  appropriated  $10,000  for  improving  the  harbor 
of  Erie,  upon  the  lake  of  the  same  name.  Congress 
has  authorized  a survey  of  this  harbor,  by  a topo- 
graphical engineer  of  the  United  States. 

Canal  commissioners.  We  learn,  from  the  Fede - 
ral  Gazette,  that  Judge  Bland,  George  Winchester 
and  John  Patterson,  esqs.  have  been  appointed  by 
the  governor  and  council,  under  the  act  of  the 
last  legislature  of  Maryland,  commissioners  to  sur- 
vey and  lay  down  the  route  of  the  canal,  from  the 
Susquehannah  river  to  Baltimore.  Col.  Fenwick, 
Dr.  William  Howard,  and  William  Price,  esq.  have 
been  appointed  for  the  same  duty  in  reference  to 
the  Potomac  canal. 

General  Jackson.  Extract  of  a letter  from  gene- 
ral Jackson  to  a gentleman  in  Mississippi , dated 
March  23 — ‘‘From  the  present  revolutionary  state 
of  Mexico,  the  appearance  of  an  American  envoy, 
with  credentials  to  the  tyrant  Iturbide,  might  add 
to  his  strength,  and  thereby  aid  him  in  rivetting  the 
chains  of  despotism  upon  his  country,  which,  of 
right,  ought  to  be  fr  *e.  To  be  the  instrument  to  a 
tyranny,  however  innocent  on  my  part,  I could  not 
reconcile  to  my  feelings  With  these  views  and 

1 other  reasons,  which  l have  communicated  to  Mr. 
Monroe,  I have  declined  accepting  the  mission  t® 
Mexico  ” 
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iXj^An  Edinburg  paper  says:  “The  trade  of  Leith 
has  not  been  so  brisk  for  many  years  as  at  present: 
every  hand  is  employed  that  chooses  to  work.93 

Many  other  articles  in  the  British  papers  indicate 
a similar  state  of  things.  The  mechanics  and 
manufacturers  are  busy  and  prosperous,  and  the 
commerce  of  the  country,  interior  and  exterior,  is 
lively.  The  agriculturists  only  suffer,  because  the 
surplus  product  of  their  crops  has  diminished,  in- 
stead of  increased,  the  money-value  of  what  they 
have  to  sell-plenty  operates  against  such  an  amount 
as  scarcity  advances  it. 

Now,  in  Baltimore,  it  is  verily  believed,  that  not 
one  person  in  fifty  is  “making  money,”  as  the  phrase 
is— and  he  is  regarded  as  fsityunate  who  is  not 
losing  money,  which  is  not  the  one  third  of 

the  population — -who  have  any  thing  to  lose;  and 
thousands  are  in  a state  of  actuarsuffering.  There 
are  families  of  4 or  5 persons  that  somehow  exist 
on  about  a dollar  a week,  expended  for  articles  of 
food!  And  we  see  that  a certain  meeting  of  the  ci- 
tizens of  Montgomery  county*  in  the  state  of  Mary- 
land, has  been  held,  at  which  a public  address  was 
voted,  soliciting  the  aid  of  the  humane  and  charita- 
ble of  Baltimore,  Washington  and  Georgetown,  to 
prevent  the  poor  of  that  district  from  starving  for 
want  of  bread,  as  it  is  stated  in  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer: yet  the  disciples  of  the  treasury  tell  us  of 
the  prosperity  of  the  finances,  and  Messrs.  Gales 
and  Seaton,  in  receipt  of  aii  annual  value  therefrom 
equal  to  that  of  a ton  of  precious  sifoer,  omit  no  op- 
portunity to  talk  of  the  happiness  of  the  people,  and 
herald  the  success  of  the  system,  as  well  theij  may 
—they  being  the  people,  and  the  ten  miles  square 
all  that  is  worth  regarding  in  the  United  Slates. 

CC/’The  governors  of  the  several  states,  in  the 
absence  of  local  matters  that  require  attention,  of- 
tentimes render  their  messages  to  the  legislature 
tjie  medium  of  conveying  sound  political  principles, 
applicable  to  the  general  condition  of  the  United 
States  and  its  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Mr,  Wolcott,  of  Connecticut,  is  remarkable  for  this 
practice— and  we  now  present  some  extracts  from 
his  late  message  that  will  amply  compensate  the 
lime  given  to  a deliberate  reading  of  them. 

The  <Jows.t»rss  ekisate,  it  is  stated,  is  bound  to 
Gad'-z,  there  to  land  Mr.  Nelson,  our  minister 
to  Spain,  and  thence  proceed  on  her  voyage  to  car- 
ry out  Mr.  Rodney,  our  minister  to  Buenos  Ayres. 
This  does,  not  seem  quite  right— for  it  looks  a lit 
tie  awkward  that  the  same  vessel  should  land  a 
minister  in  Spain  and  have  on  board,  at  the  same 
time,  a minister  to  what  Spain  regards  as  a colony 
in  a state  of  rebellion.  It  appears  calculated  to 
provoke  unpleasant  feelings,  though  assuredly  not 
so  intended.  We  would  hope  that  Mr.  Nelson 
might  be  landed  at  Gibraltar. 

Com.  Poster.  A letter  from  this  invaluable  offi- 
cer, inserted  below,  will  be  read  with  attention. 
The  matters  spoken  of,  as  well  as  the  respect  due  to 
his  character  and  services,  surely  merit  it.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  true  that  his  success  in  capturing  pirates 
has  been  partially  defeated  by  the  publicity  given 
to  his  preparations  to  chastise  them;  but  it  was  hard- 
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ly  possible  to  keep  his  movements  a secret,  or  that 
he  should  have  pounced  upon  them  by  surprise* 
Still,  a great  good  has  resulted  from  his  presence 
on  the  coasts  of  Cuba,  in  the  security  that  he  has 
afforded  to  our  commerce— very  few  Captures,  in- 
deed, have  taken  place  since  his  arrival;  and  if  the 
pirates  are  kept  long  in  port,  it  is  reasonable  to  be° 
iieve  that  their  force  will  be  self-dispersed.  Every 
one  wishes  this  distinguished  officer  the  most  briU 
liant  success,  and  there  are  none  who  do  not  duly 
appreciate  his  public  spirit  in  resigning  the  easy 
and  honorable  station  of  commissioner  of  the  navy, 
to  take  charge  of  this  hazardous  expedition,  which* 
even  if  it  should  accomplish  all  that,  was  hoped  for, 
could  not  add  any  thing  to  his  renown  as  a seaman 
or  a soldier, 

GuataMala.  We  have  before  mentioned  the 
port  that  the  people  of  Guatamala  had  proposed  to 
join  themselves  to  and  become  citizens  of  the  Unit= 
ed  States— and  it  now  appears  that  eight  commis- 
sioners from  that  country  have  actually  arrived  at 
Boston,  ori  a visit  to  our  government,  with  a view  to 
the  purposes  above  stated. 


Presidential  election.  The  following  is  giveri 
in  the  papers  as  the  manner  in  which -the  electors 
of  president  and  vice  president  are  chosen  in  the 
several  states  at  present:  but,  as  this  manner  is  iri 
the  power  of  the  legislative  bodies  thereof,  it  id 
very  propabfe  that  some  changes  may  be  made  be» 
fore  the  period  at  which  such  electors  are  to  bd 
chosen  or  appointed. 

My  general  ticket — 

New  Hampshire,  Virginia, 

Connecticut,  North  Carolina* 

Rhode  Island*  Ohio, 

New  Jersey,  Mississippi. 

Pennsylvania* 

By  the  legislature— 

Vermont,  Alabama, 

New  York,  Louisiana, 

Delaware,  Indiana, 

South  Carolina,  Illinois, 

Georgia,  Missouri. 

By  districts , ( for  the  -whole  number  J— 
Maryland,  Kentucky. 

Tennessee, 

By  districts , f except  two  to  represent  (he  senator, 
elected  by  general  ticket  J.-  — 
Massachusetts,  Mainer 


Importations.  “The  window  frames  and  sashes 
of  the  new  and  elegant  building  now  erecting  in 
Wall  street,  New  York,  as  the  United  States  branch 
bank,  are  to  be  of  brass,  and  are  imported  from  Emr* 
land.33  b 

Three  thousand  bushels  of  foreign  wheat  ar- 
rived at  Baltimore,  coastwise,  a few  days  ago.  in 
the  schooner  Algerine. 

We  lately  had  an  importation  of  English  pau- 
pers arid,  ^.perhaps,  might  expect  an  arrival  of 
persons  from  the  same  country  to  serve  as  presi- 
dents, senators  and  representatives  in  congivss— 
if  the  present  were  not  as  good  as  if  imported!— s 
But  we  might  obtain  persons  who  would  work  for 
I much  lower  wages! 
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Antwerp  claims.  It  affords  us  much  pleasure 
to  state  that  information  has  been  received  from 
Mr.  Gallatin,  our  minister  at  Paris,  stating  that  the 
claims  of  American  merchants  for  property  seized 
in  the  port  of  Antwerp,  under  a decree  of  the  late 
emperor  Napoleon,  will  be  liquidated  by  the  pre- 
sent government  of  France.  Nat.  Lit. 

“The  iiqlt  inquisition/’  Mr*.  Maria  Town- 
send, of  New  York,  being  a member  of  a certain  re- 
ligious congregation  in  that  city,  requested  permis- 
sion to  withdraw  therefrom,  on  account  of  her  dis- 
belief in  some  of  the  doctrines  held  forth  in  that 
church.  Her  request  was  not  granted— but  she  was 
cited  to  appear  before  some  set  of  persons  to  an- 
swer for  her  disbelief;  she  declined  jt:  a committee 
was  then  appointed  to  visit  her — she  remained  sted- 
fast  in  her  opinions,  and  defended  them  in  a manner 
that  was  satisfactory  to  her  own  mind.  The  com- 
mittee reported  on  her  case— but,  instead  of  suffer- 
ing her  to  retire  in  a peaceable  way,  it  was  resolved 
that  she  should  be  publicly  excommunicated  “on  the 
ensuing  Lord’s  day,  in  the  name  and  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  This  was  done, 
ar.d  the  priest,  in  performing  the  service,  said — “It 
has  become  my  painful  duty  to  announce,  that  Mrs. 
Maria  Townsend,  a member  of  this  church,  has,  for 
two  years  past,  persevered  in  denying  the  everlast- 
ing punishment  of  the  wicked,  and  has  presented 
lier  children,  for  dedication,  at  that  place  of  pre- 
tended worship,  where  the  doctrine  is  taught  that 
the  wicked  will  be  saved  as  well  as  the  righteous 

Who  gave  this  man  authority  to  pronounce  such 
Condemnation  on  his  neighbors?  It  is  the  language 
of  “the  holy  inquisition,”  and  should  cause  him  to 
be  “excommunicated”  from  the  society  of  all  libe- 
ral and  just  men. 

The  lady  thus  roughly  used,  or  some  one  for  her, 
it  seems  to  me,  has  a natural,  if  not  a legal  right  to 
satisfaction  for  this  rude  persecution  and  public  ex- 
posure. Circumstanced  as  she  was,  it  was  her  duly 
to  retire  from  the  congregation,  and  there  is  no  law 
of  Gon  or  man  recognized  in  this  country  to  pre- 
vent or  molest  her  for  doing  so,  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner; yet  she  was  trumpeted  forth  as  if  having  com. 
milted  a crime,  and  thundered  at  from  the  pulpit,  by 
name!  The  day  of  such  things  has  passed  by;  and 
I hope  that  this  lady  will  prosecute  the  priest  for 
defamation  of  character.  If  the  law  will  sustain  the 
action,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a jury  would  award 
such  damages  as  might  reduce  the  priest  to  a short 
allowance  of  wine  at  six  or  eight  dollars  per  gallon, 
and  make  him  think  well  of  the  matter  before  he 
should  again  become  the  agent  of  an  assault  on  the 
reputation  of  an  unoffending  female,  pursuing  what 
her  own  conscience  told  her  was  her  duty  to  her 
God.  Disagreeing  with  the  doctrines  or  dogmas 
of  the  church,  she  ought  to  have  retired  from  its 
communion,  as  she  wished  to  do— and  this  was  suf- 
ficient. The  law  gives  to  no  one  the  right  of  abus- 
ing another  for  a difference  in  religious  opinion  in 
the  United  States,  and  it  must  needs  then,  either  be 
prohibited  by  the  law,  or  reserved  for  settlement 
by  the  law  Qf  force — the  law  of  nature,  to  punish 
offences;  and  the  priest  ought  to  be  held  responsi- 
ble in  his  property  or  person , if  not  in  both.  A black 
coat  should  no  more  protect  a man  in  doing  wrong 
than  a blue  one— we  know  that  it  may  as  easily  co- 
ver a black  heart  as  the  other,  (being  the  dress  of  a 
soldier),  envelope  a cruel  one.  It  is  innocence  and 
good  deeds  only  that  should  defend  a man,  and  these 
are  as  “a  hedge  set  round  about  him.”  Priests  are 
Lke  the  rest  of  us— good  and  bad;  and,  as  the  very 
worst  and  meanest  of  us,  should  be  held  here,  as  | 


they  will  be  held  hereafter,  accountable  for  their 
conduct. 

Every  religious  sect,  or  other  association,  has  an 
undoubted  right  to  prescribe  the  terms  on  which 
new  members  shall  be  received,  if  consistent  with 
the  laws  of  the  land — but,  give  up  the  point  in  the 
case  of  this  harmless  lady,  and  the  principle  of  “the 
holy  inquisition”  is  at  once  established.  There  is 
only  one  religious  denomination  of  any  considerable 
extent  that  we  know  of,  in  what  is  called  the  Chris- 
tian world,  that  confines  its  members  to  persons  of 
mature  age — and  at  least  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
hundred  of  those  attached  to  other  sects  became  so 
by  acts  not  their  own;  by  the  doings  of  their  parents 
and  a course  of  instruction  over  which  they  had  no 
sort  of  controul.  If  these,  when  they  begin  to  feel 
that  they  are  responsible  beings,  and-  as  such,  bound 
to  think  for  themselves  and  do  their  own  work,  can- 
not subscribe  to  what  the  priest  says  is  orthodox, 
shall  they  be  abused  for  it?  persecuted  and  pro- 
claimed? In  what  does  this  differ  from  the  fiery 
persecutions  of  queen  Mary’s  reign,  or  the  diaboli- 
cal proceedings  of  the  priests  of  Spain  in  Philip 
the  second’s  time?  It  is  true  that,  blessed  he  Gon, 
they  do  riot  now  roast  people  alive  to  convert  them 
to  Christianity — but  a submission  to  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Townsend,  would  go  to 
suffer  private  reputation  to  be  assailed  as  it  was  in 
the  days  of  Philip,  and  permit  denunciations  as  to 
a future  state,  by  imprudent  mortals  affecting  to  go- 
vern the  Almighty  will,  or  assuming  a knowledge 
of  it,  in  matters  of  conscience!  This  will  not  do. 
The  society  in  question  ought  to  have  been  reliev. 
ed  of  the  membership  of  the  lady,  and  she  solicited 
leave  to  retire.  There  was  nothing  against  her  but 
a difference  of  opinion— she  had  not  otherwise  of- 
fend. d;  and  it  was  her  unalienable  right  to  with- 
draw from  any  sect  and  associate  herself  with  ano- 
ther, at  her  own  discretion.  Had  she  not  given  no- 
tice of  her  intentions,  she  might  have  been  justly 
expelled— because  every  society  has  some  needful 
surveillance  over  its  members,  and  may  compel 
their  attendance,  &c.  or  relieve  itself  of  them:  but 
the  liberty  to  withdraw  from  any  one,  in  a case  of 
conscience  like  this,  cannot  be  refused,  unless  we 
are  willing  to  allow  the  establishment  of  a tyran- 
ny, which,  in  its  nature  and  operation,  is  the  most 
cruel  and  remorseless  of  all:  insatiate  as  death  and 
as  cold  as  the  grave. 

We  have  not  mentioned  the  name  of  the  sect  or 
that  of  its  clergyman,  in  this  case,  for  we  have  not 
any  thing  to  do  with  either  of  them.  It  is  the  great 
principles  of  religious  liberty  that  we  contend  for — 
and  we  repeat  our  wish,  that  a prosecution  may  be 
instituted  for  defamation  of  character , that  the  law 
may  be  settled.  If  there  is  no  law  to  punish  such 
proceedings,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  law  of  na- 
ture, or  natural  law,  which  was  thus  described  by 
the  late  venerable  Dr.  Tilton,  of  Delaware,  in  1775, 
in  reference  to  the  then  existing  state  of  our  own 
country,  struggling  for  freedom.  Speaking  of  the 
“carting”  ofa  tory,  he  says — “you  cannot  be  igno- 
rant that  the  law  of  the  land  is  insufficient  to  pro- 
tect us  against  the  violence  of  Great  Britain,  and 
that,  therefore,  America  has  recurred  to  the  law  of 
nature,  by  virtue  of  which  she  hath  strengthened 
her  hands.  As  we  have  no  law  of  the  land  by  which 
we  can  punish  tories  and  traitors,  the  natural  law  of 
necessity  takes  place” — “and  the  question  in  C’s 
case  is,  did  he  receive  more  than  he  deserved?” 
Again  he  says — “what  resource  then,  had  America 
left?  Why — she  appealed  to  the  law  of  nature,”*  &c. 

^‘Principles  and  Acts  of  the  Revolution,— p.  259. 
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When  we  had  written  thus  far  and  folded  up  the 
article  for  the  compositor  as  being  finished,  the 
following  accidentally  presented  itself,  on  looking 
over  the  papers  lying  on  the  desk  for  another  sub. 
1'ect.  It  is  extracted  from  Graham’s  descriptive 
sketches  of  Vermont,  and  so  appropriate  to  what 
we  have  been  speaking  of,  that  we  cannot  refrain 
from  inserting  it.  The  spirit  manifested  is  such  as 
no  liberal  man  can  condemn,  though  the  act  itself 
might  have  went  too  far— still,  it  is  an  excellent  sto- 
ry  and  believed  to  be  a true  one,  and  will  furnish 
amusement  to  most  persons  who  have  not  before 
seen  it. 

“The  farmer,  in  question,  was  a plain  pious  man, 
regular  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  both  to  God  and 
his  neighbor;  but,  unluckily,  he  happened  to  live 
near  one  with  whom  he  was  not  inclined  to  cultivate 
either  civil  or  friendly  terms.  This  troublesome 
personage  was  no  other  than  a monstrous  over- 
grown he  bear,  that  descended  from  the  mountains, 
trod  down  and  destroyed  the  cornfields,  and  car- 
ried off  whatever  he  laid  his  paws  upon.  The  plun- 
dered sufferer  watched  him  in  vain,  the  ferocious 
and  cunning  animal  ever  finding  methods  to  elude 
his  utmost  vigilance;  and,  at  last,  it  had  learned  its 
cue  so  thoroughly,  as  only  to  commit  its  depreda- 
tions on  the  Lord’s  day,  when  it  knew,  from  expe- 
rience, the  coast  was  clear.  Wearied  out  with  these 
oft  repeated  trespasses,  the  good  man  resolved,  on 
the  next  Sunday,  to  stay  in  the  fields,  where,  with 
his  gun,  he  concealed  himself.  The  bear  came  ac- 
cording to  custom— he  fired  and  shot  it  dead.  The 
explosion  threw  the  whole  congregation,  (for  it 
was  about  the  hour  of  people’s  assembling  to 
worship),  into  consternation.  The  cause  was  in- 
quired into;  as  soon  as  the  pastor,  deacon  and  el- 
ders became  acquainted  with  it,  they  called  a spe- 
cial meeting  of  the  church  and  cited  their  offending 
brother  before  them,  to  show  cause,  if  any  he  had, 
why  he  should  not  be  excommunicated  out  of 
Christ’s  church,  for  his  daring  impiety.  In  vain  did 
he  urge  from  the  scriptures  themselves  that  it  was 
lawful  to  do  good  on  the  Sabbath  day;  he  pleaded 
before  judges  determined  to  condemn  him;  and  the 
righteous  parson,  elders  and  church,  viva  voice, 
agreed  to  drive  him  out  from  amongst  them,  as  pol- 
luted and  accurst.  Accordingly  he  was  enjoined, 
(as  is  customary  on  such  occasions),  on  the  next  Sun- 
day to  attend  his  excommunication  in  the  church. 
He  did  attend— but  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the 
justice  of  the  sentence,  and  too  much  of  a soldier 
to  be  scandalized  in  so  public  a manner  for  an  action 
which  he  conceived  to  be  his  duty,  he  resolved  to 
have  recourse  to  stratagem;  he,  therefore,  went  to 
the  appointment  with  his  gun,  loaded  with  a brace 
of  balls,  his  sword  and  cartridge  box  by  his  side,  and 
his  knapsack  on  his  back,  with  six  days’  provision 
in  it. 

Service  was  about  half  over  when  he  entered  the 
sanctuary.  He  marched  leisurely  into  a corner  and 
took  his  position.  As  soon  as  the  benediction  was 
ended,  the  holy  parson  began  his  excommunication; 
but  scarce  had  he  pronounced  the  words  “offending 
brother,”  when  the  honest  veteran  cocked  and  le- 
velled his  weapon  of  destruction,  at  the  same  time 
crying  out  with  a loud  voice,  “proceed  if  you  dare — 
proceed  and  you  are  a dead  man!”  At  this  unex- 
pected attack,  the  astonished  clergyman  shrunk 
behind  his  desk,  and  his  opponent,  with  great  de- 
liberation recovered  his  arms.  Some  moments 
elapsed  before  the  parson  had  courage  to  peep 
from  his  ecclesiastical  battery;  when,  finding  the  old 
hero  had  come  to  a rest,  he  tremblingly  reached 
the  order  to  the  eldest  deacon*  desiring  him  to  read 


it.  The  deacon,  with  stammering  accents  and  eyes 
starting  with  affright,  began  as  he  was  command- 
ed; but  no  sooner  had  he  done  so,  than  the  devoted 
victim  again  levelled  his  piece,  and  more  vehement- 
ly than  before  exclaimed,  “desist  and  march— I will 
not  live  with  shame— desist  and  march  I say,  or  you 
are  all  dead  men!”  Little  need  had  he  to  repeat 
his  threats — the  man  of  God  leaped  from  his  desk 
and  escaped;  the  deacon,  elders  and  congregation* 
followed  in  equal  trepidation;  the  greatest  confu- 
sion prevailed,  the  women,  with  shrieks  and  cries* 
sought  their  homes;  and  the  victor  was  left  undis- 
turbed, master  of  the  field  and  of  the  church  too, 
the  doors  of  which  he  calmly  locked,  put  the  keys 
in  his  pocket  and  sent  them  with  his  respects  to  the 
pastor.  He  then  marched  home  with  all  the  ho- 
nors of  war,  lived  thirteen  years  afterwards  and 
died  a brother  in  full  communion;  declaring  to  the 
last,  (amongst  his  inmates),  that  he  never  tasted  so 
great  a dainty  before.” 

History  of  thk  pirates,  Stc.  The  depredations 
of  the  Cuba  pirates  have  very  nearly  ceased, 
since  the  arrival  of  commodore  Porter.  The  Pea- 
cock is  laid  up  at  Allentown,  and  her  officers  and 
crew  dispersed  among  the  small  vessels,  several 
of  which  have  been  added  to  the  squadron,  and  all 
are  actively  employed.  The  commodore  has  made 
such  arrangements,  that  he  holds  constant  commu- 
nication with  all  the  vessels  under  his  command, 
and  an  excellent  system  of  operations  appears  to 
have  been  adopted.  See  the  commodore’s  letter 
below. 

The  Jamaica  papers  furnish  us  with  the  particu- 
lars of  the  capture  of  the  piratical  vessels  La  Gata 
and  Zaragozana,  by  British  cruisers.  The  former 
was  blown  up,  and  all  or  nearly  all  her  crew  perish- 
ed—80  or  90  in  number.  Of  the  crew  of  the  latter 
10  were  killed,  15  wounded,  14  taken  by  the  Spa- 
niards on  shore,  and  28  brought  to  Jamaica  for 
trial.  There  are  between  40  and  50  prisoners  now 
there,  several  other  small  vessels  having  been 
taken. 

The  noted  pirate  William  Smith,  has  been  recog  « 
nized  and  arrested  at  Havana.  It  was  supposed 
that  he  would  be  delivered  up  to  the  British. 

The  U.  S.  ship  Hornet  and  brig  Enterprise,  have 
sailed  to  join  the  squadron  under  commodore  Por- 
ter. Our  last  accounts  from  the  commodore  say 
that  he  was  at  Havana  in  the  steam  galliot  Sea  Gull, 
keeping  a sharp  look-out  for  certain  vessels  sup- 
posed to  be  fitting  at  the  Begins  for  piratical  expe- 
ditions, one  of  which,  it  is  said,  will  have  150  men! 

A letter  from  an  officer  of  the  U.  S.  schooner 
Wild  Cal,  dated  at  sea,  on  the2rth  ult.  reprobates 
the  conduct  of  those  persons  who  publish,  in  the 
American  papers,  false  and  extravagant  accounts 
of  the  capture  and  destruction  of  American  vessels 
and  murder  of  American  citizens,  even  in  sight  of 
commodore  Porter’s  squadron,  &c. 

The  outrages  committed  upon  our  commerce  are 
quite  sufficient,  in  themselves,  without  any  undue 
attempts  to  swell  the  list,  and  exaggerate  the  enor- 
mities. Such  misrepresentations  are  only  calculat- 
ed to  cast  a doubt  over  those  barbarities  which 
really  exist.*  The  officers  and  crew  of  the  Wild 
Cat  were  all  in  good  health— she  had  under  convoy 
16  sail  of  vessels  from  Havana. 


*It  appeals  that  the  late  pretended  enumeration 
of  captures  by  the  pirates,  was  the  mere  coinage  of 
the  brain  of  one  of  our  editors— as  he  himself  has 
confessed! 
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The  following  is  given  as  an  extract  from  a Porto 
Rico  price  current. 

“Privateering  has  declined  and  dealers  in  the  ar- 
ticle are  alt  turning  their  attention  to  Porter” 

U.  S.  STEAM  GALLIOT  SEA  GULL, 

JYlatunzas  April  23d,  1823. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  J\Ttw  York  Evening  Post — 

SiH—On  my  arrival  here  yesterday,  in  the  Sea 
Gull,  accompanied  by  a barge,  from  among  the 
haunts  ofthe  pirates,  near  were  Allen  fell  by  their 
hands,  the  Evening  Post,  of  the  10th  instant,  was 
handed  to  me,  containing  a paragraph,  which,  as  it 
is  written  in  terms  both  complimentary  and  cour- 
teous, and  appears  to  have  been  dictated  by  a re- 
gard for  the  public  interest,  I shall  answer,  and 
hope  to  satisfy  you  and  the  public,  to  whom  your 
inquiries  were  directed,  that  every  effort  has  been 
made,  not  only  by  myself,  but  those  under  my  com- 
mand, to  fulfil  the  benevolent  intentions  of  our 
country,  in  sending  a squadron  of  small  vessels  into 
these  seas  for  the  suppression  of  piracy,  and  that 
those  intentions  have  been  fully  complied  with, 
arid  executed  with  a promptness  rarely  instanced 

The  paragraph  alluded  to  is  as  follows: — “After 
reading  th  above  narrative,  at  which  the  blood 
runs  cold,  will  it  be  thought  unreasonable  if  we  now 
again  ask  where  is  the  American  squadron  under 
the  command  of  commodore  Porter,  which  promis- 
ed us  so  much,  and  has,  as  yet,  we  must  say,  per 
formed  so  little?  About  the  middle  of  February  it 
sailed  from  Norfolk,  the  3d  March  it  arrived  at  St. 
Thomas.  This  is  the  last  intelligence  that  has 
reached  us  respecting  commodore  Porter’s  squad- 
ron, that  was,  “we  were  told,  destined  to  cruise  off 
Cuba  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  suppression 
of  piracy  in  that  quarter;”  but  which  is  prosecuted 
with  increased  and  triumphant  success  every  day. 
If  we  did  not  know  that  all  confidence  may  be  plac- 
ed in  the  resolution,  activity  and  sagacity  of  com 
mociore  Porter,  we  might  be  led  to  entertain  some 
doubts  whether  his  squadron  had  been  disposed  of 
in  the  most  efficient  manner  for  securing  the  object 
declared  and  intended.  But  we  at  any  rate  owe  it 
to  the  respect  we  feel,  in  common  with  our  fellow 
citizens,  for  this  gallant  and  intelligent  officer,  to 
wait  for  some  explanation  before  we  indulge  in 
complaints  ” 

It  will  be  no  doubt  recollected,  that  the  law  for 
the  suppresion  of  piracy,  was  passed  on  the  26th 
of  December,  1822.  On  the  14th  of  February  of 
the  succeeding  year,  fifty  days  after  its  passage,  I 
left  the  Capes  of  Virginia  with  my  squadron,  which 
had  been  purchased  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States,  and  equipped  under  my  own  immediate  in- 
spection, during  an  inclement  season,  which,  with 
excessive  fatigue,  brought  on  a disease  that  nearly 
cost  ihte  my  life,  and  from  which  it  is  probable  I 
shall  never  recover. 

On  the  3d  of  March  I arrived  at  St.  Thomas,  (the 
place  of  rendezvous,)  on  my  way  to  Porto  Rico, 
where,  by  order  of  the  government , I had  to  corres- 
pond with  the  authorities  of  the  island,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  interruptions  to  our  commerce  to  the 
coasts  of  Colombia  and  Mexico,  by  the  Porto  Rico 
privateers. 

The  day  of  my  arrival,  I despatched  a division  of 
schooners  to  the  south  side  of  Porto  Rico,  for  the 
protection  of  our  commerce  there,  and  the  v.ext 
day,  sailed  myself  with  the  rest  of  the  squadron. 
1 was  necessarily  delayed  seven  days  on  the  coast 
of  Porto  Rico,  to  complete  the  duties  I had  to  per 
form  there,  and  during  that  time,  by  my  presence, 
caused  the  blockade  ofthe  Main  to  be  raised,  which 
existed  to  the  moment  of  my  arrival.  I here  di- 


vided my  force  into  small  detachments,  sending 
some  on  the  north  and  some  on  south  sides  of  St. 
Domingo  and  Cuba,  causing  every  nook  and  corner 
in  those  islands  to  be  examined  where  it  was  likely 
a pirate  could  be  found,  but  without  success.  After 
thoroughly  scouring  the  West  Indies,  I arrived,  in 
43  days  from  the  time  of  leaving  the  capes  of  Vir- 
ginia, at  Matanzas,  in  the  Peacock  alone,  with 
no  officer  but  her  captain  and  sailing  master,  and 
scarcely  men  enough  to  work  the  ship,  having  sent 
them  in  the  ships’  boats  in  search  of  pirates  among 
the  keys,  about  300  miles  to  windward,  with  orders 
to  meet  me  at  this  place.  Here  I heard  of  the  cap- 
ture, (and  fitting  as  a pirate),  of  a small  schooner 
from  Norfolk,  two  days  before  my  arrival,  and  in 
ten  days  after  her  capture,  I had  visited  Thompson’s 
island,  re  assembled  all  my  squadron,  built  store 
houses,  landed  ail  my  stores,  fitted  out  expeditions 
for  the  coast  of  Cuba,  established  convoys,  destroy- 
ed the  crew,  and  recaptured  the  piratical  vassel. 

There  have  been  no  piracies  committed  since  I 
have  been  on  the  coast;  our  commerce  is  effectually 
protected  by  weekly  convoys,  the  coast  is  complete- 
ly lined  by  our  schooners  and  barges,  and  I have 
just  returned  from  the  principal  resort  of  the  pi- 
rates,  where  they  have  been  compelled  by  our  pre- 
sence to  destroy  their  vessels  with  their  own  hands; 
They  are  now,  (the  27th  day  of  my  arrival  on  this 
coast),  completely  broken  up,  and  dare  not  appear 
here  again,  while  the  present  arrangements  exist. 
It  is  said,  that  “much  has  been  promised,  and  little 
performed”  by  us.  We  have  done  all  that  could 
in  reason  be  expected  of  us — we  have  rendered  the 
navigation  on  this  side  of  the  island  secure  against 
piratical  depredations;  avenged  the  death  of  Allen 
by  an  example  that  will  strike  them  with  terror;  we 
have  driven  them  from  the  ocean  to  the  shore, 
whence,  if  they  do  carry  on  their  depredations,  they 
must  necessarily  be  beyond  the  reach  of  punish- 
ment, as  they  are  never  to  be  found  embodied  in 
any  numbers,  and  have  no  mark  by  which  they  can 
be  distinguished  from  other  individuals,  even  by 
the  residents  of  the  island  and  local  authorities. — 
But  let  me  ask  by  whom  so  much  has  been  promis- 
ed? Not  by  me,  nor  by  those  under  my  command— 
we  promised  only  to  do  our  duty,  and  we  have  done 
it;  but  I remember  loo  well,  and  with  sorrow,  the 
publicity  that  was  given  to  every  movement  of  the 
squadron,  by  the  editors  of  newspapers,  although 
I took  the  precaution  of  sending  around  to  those  of 
New  York,  as  gen.  Swartwout  can  testify,  and  to 
you  among  others,  requesting  your  silence,  and 
urging  the  necessity  for  secrecy;  but  it  was  all  in 
vai*n;  the  papers,  with  but  few  exceptions,  were 
filled  with  accounts  of  the  expedition,  from  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  United  States  to  the  other;  and,  be- 
lieving the  pirates  would,  consequently,  change 
their  ground,  I found  it  necessary  to  change  my 
plans,  and  instead  of  goingdirect  to  Cuba,  proceed- 
ed to  windward  to  make  a thorough  examination. — 
As  far  as  depended  on  myself,  secrecy  has  been 
observed;  and  had  I not  taken  proper  precautions 
to  keep  my  intentions  locked  in  my  own  breast,  the 
pirates,  through  the  medium  of  the  press,  would 
have  been  as  well  informed  of  my  going  to  Porto 
Rico,  as  they  were  of  every  other  movement  ofthe 
squadron  which  took  place  in  the  United  States. 

It  appears  to  be  the  subject  of  complaint,  that 
the  last  that  you  had  heard  of  me,  was  my  arrival 
with  the  squadron  at  St.  Thomas’s,  20  days  after  my 
leaving  Norfolk!  Unless  from  St.  John’s,  how  did 
you  expect  to  hear  from  me  again,  except  by  vessels 
spoken  at  sea,  the  commanders  of  which,  if  they 
(had  been  as  much  disposed  to  do  justice  to  our  vi- 
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gilance  and  activity,  as  to  make  unfounded  and  ex- 
aggerated reports  of  piracy,  would  have  made  some 
report  of  us  on  their  arrival.  The  circumstance  of 
not  hearing  from  us,  ought  to  have  satisfied  you  we 
were  doing  our  duty,  not  spending  our  time  in 
idleness  in  port.  It  is  not  amongst  civilized  society 
that  pirates  are  to  be  found;  it  is  among  barren  and 
desolate  islands,  secret  and  retired  places,  as  far 
from  the  reach  of  justice  as  they  can  get,  that  they 
make  their  haunts;  among  the  roaring  of  breakers 
and  the  screams  of  the  sea  bird;  and  it  is  in  such 
places,  we  have  sought  the  freebooters  and  mur- 
derers; and  sought  them  in  defiance  of  every  obsta- 
cle through  the  most  intricate  and  dangerous  navi- 
gation, exposed  in  open  boats,  by  day  and  by  night, 
to  the  baneful  influence  of  the  climate,  and  in  con 
tempt  of  every  danger,  with  untiring  zeal,  and  with 
Unceasing  vigilance. 

But  what  is  the  amount  of  this  force  “which  has 
promised  so  much  and  performed  so  little;”  a force 
consisting  of  eight  small  schooners,  of  from  35  to  40 
tons,  mounting  each  three  guns,  the  largest  of  which 
is  a nine  pounder,  and  one  of  the  smallest  class  of 
steam  boats,  mounting  five  guns,  each  carrying  32 
officers  and  men,  a force  very  little  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  man  one  of  our  sloops  of  war,  and  not 
enough  for  one  of  our  smallest  frigates.  I shall 
not  enumerate  the  five  ships*  cutters,  called  barges, 
calculated  to  carry  each  18  men;  for,  without  lay 
ing  up  the  other  vessels,  I should  not  have  a man  to 
put  on  board  them,  unless  it  should  so  chance  that 
I could  obtain  crews  for  them  out  of  some  one  of 
our  larger  vessels,  which  happens  to  be  the  case  at 
present,  having  fortunately  the  Peacock  sloop  of 
war  with  me,  which  I have  laid  up  for  the  purpose. 
I expected,  it  is  true,  to  find  here,  on  my  arrival,  the 
Congress,  Grampus,  Porpoise  and  Spark,  but  not 
a solitary  United  States’  vessel  of  war  was  to  be 
found  on  the  station,  nor  has  there  been  one  since, 
except  those  1 brought  with  me. 

It  is  to  the  total  destitution  of  protection  to  our 
commerce  then,  and  to  the  information  given  to  the 
pirates,  through  the  press,  of  my  movements,  that 
they  were  encouraged  to  make  a last  effort  to  ob- 
tain all  the  plunder  possible  before  my  arrival;  and 
whatever  property  may  have  been  lost  and  blood 
shed,  may  be  justly  charged  to  others,  not  to  the 
inactivity  of  myself  or  those  associated  with  me,  for 
the  squadron  was  got  out  with  unparralleled  expe- 
dition; and  I repeat  that,  up  to  the  day  of  my  ar- 
rival, piracy  existed  in  full  force;  the  harbors  of  Ha- 
vana and  Matanzas  were  filled  with  our  merchant 
vessels  waiting  for  convoy.  Not  one  capture  has 
been  made  by  the  pirates  since  we  came  here,  nor 
can  any  intelligence  be  obtained  of  them,  as  they 
have  abandoned  their  pursuits,  and  mingled  with 
the  population  of  the  island,  pearly  all  of  whom, 
either  from  interest  or.  fear,  are  concerned  in  keep- 
ing their  secrets. 

It  is  easy  for  those  who  are  now  enjoying  the 
comforts  of  home,  to  clamor  and  find  fault  with  us; 
we  might  also  now  have  been  possessed  of  the  same 
enjoyments  by  not  coming  on  the  expedition,  for 
there  was  nothing  obligatory  on  us,  and  thereby 
have  avoided  the  pain  which  unmerited  censure 
always  brings  with  it,  come  from  whatever  quarter 
it  will;  but,  impelled  by  a sense  of  duty  to  our  coun- 
try and  the  civilized  world  in  general,  all  personal 
considerations  were  out  of  the  question;  we  could 
promise  ourselves  neither  honor  nor  profit  from  the 
expedition;  no  reward  but  the  satisfaction  of  hav- 
ing done  our  duty— and,  from  the  course  i aken  by 
our  newspapers,  I dispaired  of  making  any  cap- 
tures; but  l knew  we  should  protect  the  lives  and 


property  of  our  fellow  citizens,  and  we  have  done  so. 

About  three  years  since,  five  schooners,  mounting 
60  guns,  and  carrying  about  500  men,  were  built  tor 
the  suppression  of  piracy;  and  this  force,  in  addition 
to  a frigate,  three  sloops  of  war,  a brig,  and  some 
smaller  vessels,  together  with  a large  British  force, 
until  a short  time  previous  to  my  coming  out  here, 
carrying  altogether  about  1200  men,  have  ever  since 
been  cruising  here.  If  they  could  not  suppress  pi- 
racies, with'  all  their  means,  in  so  long  a time,  with 
what  justice  can  the  inquiry  be  made,  “why,  (in 
twenty  days  after  my  departure  from  the  United 
States),  the  squadron  of  small  craft  under  my  com- 
mand has  done  so  little?” 

There  is  cause  to  suspect  that  the  foregoing  ar- 
ticle, as  well  as  one  which  appeared  in  the  Eastern 
Argus,  of  the  4th  of  March,  but  more  particularly  the 
latter,  originated  in  a spirit  of  resentment,  caused 
by  an  unpleasant  controversy  during  the  last  year. 
I’he  editors  of  newspapers  have  had  ample  revenge 
in  the  destruction  of  my  hopes  of  this  expedition, 
by  the  publicity  they  have  given  to  it,  and  it  is  un- 
manly in  them,  during  my  absence,  to  carry  their 
resentment  further.  I shall,  however,  now,  as  here- 
tofore, throw  myself  on  the  protection  of  my  fellow- 
citizens,  and  rest  satisfied  with  their  decision  on  my 
conduct,  whatever  it  may  be.  With  great  respect 
your  very  obedient  servant,  D.  Porter. 

France  and  Stain.  A Paris  paper  of  the  1.0th 
March,  gives  the  following  extract  from  M.  Deles- 
sert’s  speech  on  the  appropriation  of  100  millions 
to  carry  on  the  war— 

“Unhappy  Spain!  destined  to  be  the  friend  and 
ally  of  France,  is  twice,  \yithin  fifteen  years,  to  be 
at  war  with  her,  and  both  these  wars  undertaken 
to  force  upon  the  Spaniards  a change  of  govern- 
ment. The  motives  alleged  on  each  of  these  oc- 
casions have  a striking  analogy.  Permit  me,  gen- 
tlemen, to  recall  to  you  some  phrases  of  a report 
to  the  senate  on  the  10th  of  September,  1818,  in 
favor  of  a war  with  Spain:  ‘You  experience,  sena- 

tors, a lively  satisfaction  at  the  alliance  between 
France  and  the  emperor  of  Russia,  and  at  the  con- 
stancy of  the  resolutions  of  that  great  monarch. — 
Anarchy,  that  blind  and  ferocious  monster,  has 
again  lighted  her  torches  and  erected  her  scaffolds 
in  the  midst  of  Spain.*  (On  the  left,  “this  is  truly 
curious.”)  ‘It  is  only  by  extinguishing  these  fbmes 
that  we  can  maintain  the  security  of  France,  and 
conquer  a general  peace*— (much  sensation  on  the 
left,  and  exclamations  of  “this  is  precisely  what  is 
said  now.’*)  Mr.  Delessert  continued  his  quota- 
tions: ‘there  is  no  safety  for  France,  while  Spain 
is  not  her  faithful  ally.  Louis  XIV  never  lost  sight 
of  this  important  truth;  it  was  this  idea  which  en- 
titled him  more  than  any  other  to  the  surname  of 
Great’  * * *.  ‘How  much,  then,  will  the  royal 
shades  of  Louis  XIV,  of  Francis  I,  and  of  the  Great 
Henry,  be  comforted  by  the  generous  resolution  of 
Napoleon.  It  required  ten  years  for  Louis  XIV  to 
subjugate  that  country— -a  few  days  will  suffice  for 
the  greatest  of  captains  to  ensure  to  the  loyal  and 
faithful  Spaniards,  now  oppressed  by  terror,  the 
enjoyment  of  liberty,  of  repose,  of  the  religion 
which  is  dear  to  them,  and  of  the  happiness  of  be- 
ing governed  by  the  august  brother  of  your  sove- 
reign. Prosecute  then,  sire,  this  sacred  war,  un- 
dertaken for  the  honor  of  the  French  name.  The 
paternal  heart  of  your  majesty  demands  with  re- 
gret this  tribute;  but  160,000  conscripts  will  be  as- 
sociated in  the  glory  of  your  arms.*  Finally,  afte£ 
much  similar  fine  reasoning,  the  senate  d : reerl 
unanimously,  that  the  war  with  Spain  was  politically! 
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just  and  necessary.  Hence  you  see,  sirs,  that  men 
in  power  resemble  each  other  at  all  times;  and  that 
the  same  thoughts  and  even  the  same  phrases  are 
made  tp  serve  every  turn.”  (On  the  left,  “that  is 
indeed  true.”) 

Coi.  Boos.  We  lately  observed  that  the  “histo- 
ry ol'  col.  Boon  was  that  of  thousands  of  his  coun- 
trymen.” As  population  advanced  he  retired  west, 
sometimes  bounding  several  hundred  miles  at  a 
time,  the  editor  of  the  New  York  “American,” 
noticing  a new  work,  which  is  about  to  appear, 
on  the  settlement  of  the  western  country,  and 
mentioning  col.  Boon,  says — “Although  a semi  sa- 
vage in  his  pleasures  and  pursuits,  he  was  not  so 
in  ferocity.  His  manners  and  disposition  were  pla- 
cable and  kind.  His  heart  was  frank,  honest  and 
sincere.  He  withdrew  from  society,  not  as  a misan- 
thrope, but  as  a philosopher.  As  civilization  ad- 
vanced, so  he,  from  time  to  time,  retreated.”  An 
anecdote  is  told  of  his  last  retirement,  which,  how- 
ever incompatible  with  the  dignity  of  history,  may 
Well  be  recorded,  not  only  as  descriptive  of  the 
man,  but  also  of  those  to  whom  his  remark  was  ap- 
plied. “I  first  removed,  (said  he),  to  the  woods 
of  Kentucky.  I fought  and  repelled  the  savages, 
and  hoped  for  repose.  Game  was  abundant,  and 
our  path  was  prosperous.  But  soon  I was  molested 
by  interlopers  from  every  quarter.  Again  I re- 
treated to  the  region  of  the  Mississippi;  but  again 
these  speculators  and  settlers  followed  me.  Once 
more  I withdrew  to  the  licks  of  Missouri— and  here 
at  length  I hoped  to  find  rest.  But  I was  still  pur- 
sued— for  I had  not  been  two  years  at  the  licks  be- 
fore  a d— d yankee  came,  and  settled  down  ivithin 
an  hundred  miles  of  me!!” 

The  cedar  swAMr,  on  Washa,  in  South  Carolina, 
the  property  of  John  Middleton,  esq  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  facilitate  the  study  of  the  naturalist,  and 
he  who  is  an  admirer  of  nature  will  there  be  gratis 
fied  with  a sight  of  her  in  one  of  her  wildest  moods. 
This  swamp  is  upwards  of  10  miles  in  extent;  in 
most  parts  the  water  is  deep.  The  cedar  and  other 
trees  grow  so  closely  together  that  the  proprietor 
has  been  necessitated  to  cut  a path  for  boats  and 
canoes.  At  tilts  season,  the  largest  alligators  may 
be  seen  on  every  dead  log;  and,  in  the  tops  of  the 
trees,  the  great  American  herons,  white  cranes  and 
and  fish-hawks,  have  built  their  nests.  The  darter ; 
of  Wilson,  a bird  so  imperfectly  known,  may  be 
seen  in  flocks,  in  the  air  or  perched  on  trees,  look- 
ing for  their  food.  During  the  cold  weather,  near, 
ly  all  the  varieties  of  ducks  that  visit  the  United 
States  are  to  be  found  in  this  magnificent  reposi- 


Indian  marriages.  From  the  BuJ'alo  Patriot, — 
Carried,  at  the  mission  house,  in  the  Seneca  nation, 
on  the  8th  January,  by  the  rev.  Mr.  Harris,  resident 
missionary,  the  following  natives  of  that  nation,  viz: 

Nis-hin-e-a-nent,  (Seneca  White,  a chief)  to  Ah- 
quo-tong.  , , 

Cha-oah-quish,  (Two  Guns,  a chief),  to  O dec-ch. 

Koh-nong-weh,  (James  Jameson,  a chief),  toCon- 
e-wah-dob-i. 

Hos-in-e-a-neS,  (White  Seneca),  to  To-wod-o- 
gwus. 

Koh-dan-is,  (John  Seneca),  to  O-won-da-en. 

Soo  da-oang.oh,  (William  Jones),  to  Dwot-a-boh. 

San-nih-tase,  (Samuel  Wilson), to  Kan-nont-oo-an. 

.le-onk-hah,  (George),  to  Ko-woh-de-a  nent. 

Hod-e-don-e-ooh,  (Lewis  Two  Guns),  to  Not- 


Tobacco.  A lot  of  tobacco,  raised  on  Sideling 
Hill,  Pa.  and  brought  down  the  Susquehannah  to 
Baltimore,  was  sold  last  week  in  this  city  for  thirty- 
jive  dollars  per  hundred  weight.  It  is  the  third  crop 
for  which  thi?  gentleman  has  obtained  the  same 
price. 

Printing  rnEss.  We  have  seen  this  morning  a 
proof  sheet  specimen  of  printing,  on  an  octavo 
form,  pica  type,  by  a new  printing  press,  got  up  in 
this  city,  with  improvements  upon  the  London 
steam  press,  by  Mr.  James  Booth.  The  impression 
is  perfect  and  it  will  throw  o R fifteen  hundred  sheets 
an  hour , and  requires  only  two  hands  to  feed  it. 

The  engine  which  moves  the  whole  machinery 
is  only  one  horse  power.  It  is  in  operation  in  a 
printing  establishment  in  Mulberry  street,  near  the 
large  marble  building  in  Bond  street.  Specimen* 
of  the  work  upon  this  press  may  be  seen  at  this 
office,  or  at  Messrs.  Bliss  and  White's  bookstore, 
Broadway.  The  press  itself  cannot  be  seen  at 
present,  on  account  of  not  having  yet  obtained  a pa- 
tent for  it.  [N,  -T.  Evening  Post. 

Law  cases.  It  has  been  positively  decided  in 
Baltimore  county  court,  that  a verbal  engagement, 
as  the  security  for  another  person,  is  not  binding  in 
law.  A merchant  had  refused  credit  to  an  applicant 
for  goods — a person  came  forward  and  pledged  him- 
self for  the  payment,  and  the  pledge  was  accepted 
and  entered  on  the  merchant's  books,  but  the  goods 
were  charged  to  the  original  applicant.  It  was 
admitted  that  the  credit  had  been  really  given  in 
consequence  of  that  pledge,  and  yet  it  was  not  worth 
any  thing  to  the  plaintiff; 

Another  case,  of  some  importance  to  be  generally 
known,  was  lately  decided  in  New  York: 

A merchant  had  received  on  storage  a quantity 
of  tobacco,  and  when  the  yellow  fever  caused  a de- 
sertion of  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  he  closed  his 
store,  after  giving  notice  to  the  owners  to  take,  if 
they  wished,  such  of  their  property  as  remained  in 
it.  He  also  left  a notice  on  the  door,  that  goods 
might  be  taken  out  on  application  to  him,  at  Ja- 
maica, L.  I.  for  the  key.  The  defendant,  some- 
ti  me  in  September,  procured,  from  another  person, 
a key  that  fitted  the  lock,  entered  the  store,  and 
took  out  his  tobacco,  leaving  the  store  in  an  expos- 
ed situation,  and  the  goods,  other  than  his  own,  in 
such  a condition,  that  a quantity,  (the  amount  not 
definitely  shown),  was  wasted. 

No  pretence  of  fraud  was  urged  against  the  de- 
fendant, but  the  claim  rested  upon  the  unauthorized 
entry,  and  the  loss  sustained  in  consequence  there- 
of. Verdict  for  the  plaintiflV 

The  JYational  Intelligencer , of  Thursday  last, 
says— We  understand  that,  at  the  circuit  court  of 
the  United  States,  holden  at  Portland,  for  the 
Maine  district,  on  the  first  day  of  this  month,  came 
on  the  trials  of  Jedediah  Elliott  and  Jonah  Austin, 
for  false  swearing  in  relation  to  the  schedule  of 
property  exhibited  by  them  respectively,  agreea- 
bly to  the  act  of  May  1,  1820,  entitled  “an  act  in 
addition  to  an  act,  entitled  ‘an  act  to  provide  for 
certain  persons  eng’aged  in  the  land  and  naval  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States  in  the  revolutionary  war,' 
passed  18th  March,  1818.”  Elliott  was  found  guil- 
ty, and  sentenced  by  the  court  to  pay  a fine  ol  ten 
dollars  and  costs  of  prosecution,  to  be  imprisoned 
sixty  days,  and  to  stand  in  the  pillory  one  hour.— 
Austin  was  acquitted  by  the  jury.  'I  he  facts  prov- 
ed were  in  substance  as  follows:  he  owned  a farm 
in  Windham,  estimated,  by  him,  in  making  his  com 
. vevance,  at  &1S50Q,  which  he  conveyed,  in  March, 
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1820,  to  his  son,  and  took  back  from  the  son,  at  the 
eame’time,  a lease  of  the  same  farm,  daring  his  na- 
tural life,  and  has  lived  upon  the  farm  ever  since.— 
He  did  not  notice  this  life  lease  in  the  schedule  of 
his  property,  unless  it  was  noticed  by  his  mention- 
ing that  he  had  articles  of  “household  stuff  in  the 
house  where  I live,  which  stands  on  leased  land.” 
It  is  supposed  the  jury  acquitted  him  on  the  ground 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  suppress  the  knowledge 
of  the  lease.  The  court  charged  the  jury  that  he 
was  guilty,  unless  he  used  such  language  as  would 
enable  others  to  understand  that  he  was  the  owner 
of  such  property;  which  did  not  appear. 

The  conviction  and  punishment  of  Elliott  should 
serve  as  a warning  to  those  whose  avarice  tempts 
them  to  perjury. 

New  York,  May  9.  A case  of  some  interest  to 
post  masters  was  tried  yesterday,  in  the  district  court 
of  the  United  States,  before  judge  Van  Ness.  It 
was  an  action  against  William  Thomas  and  two  sure- 
ties, upon  a bond  executed  by  them  in  1813,  for 
the  faithful  performance  of  his  duty  as  post  master 
in  Chatham,  in  this  state.  The  damages  claimed 
were  two-fold:  1st,  for  an  outstanding  balance, 
amounting  to  about  27  dollars;  and,  2dly,  for  a pe- 
nalty, authorized  and  prescribed  by  the  30th  section 
of  the  act  relative  to  the  post  office  department, 
amounting  to  about  235  dollars,  certified  to  have 
been  incurred  under  the  provisions  of  the  said  act. 

E.  Williams,  forthe  defendants,  resisted  the  claim 
of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  both  items.  The 
outstanding  balance  could  not,  he  contended,  be 
enforced,  on  the  ground  that  the  statute  perempto- 
rily required  the  post  master  general  to  prosecute 
all  delinquent  postmasters  within  six  months  after 
their  delinquencies  should  accrue,  and,  in  default 
thereof,  he  became  liable  for  the  same  as  their  sure- 
ty. Whatever  right  of  action  on  the  case  there 
might^be  against  William  Thomas,  in  favor  of  the 
postmaster  general,  there  was  none,  he  contended, 
on  the  bond  connecting  the  sureties  with  him,  se- 
veral years  having  elapsed  after  the  delinquency 
before  the  action  was  commenced. 

Mr.  W.  opposed  the  item  founded  on  the  penalty, 
by  way  of  objecting  to  the  testimony,  on  the  ground 
that  this  was  an  account  current  made  out  by  the 
general  post  office,  whereas  the  act  contemplated 
the  account  rendered  by  the  post  master  to  the  de- 
partment,  and  this,  when  certified  m that  office, 
should  be  evidence  to  the  court  of  tlve  fact,  so  as  to 
form  the  basis  of  the  judgment,  thereby  making  the 
accounts,  rendered  by  the  postmasters,  evidence 
against  themselves. 

The  judge  inquired,  suppose  the  postmaster 
should  furnish  no  account,  what  should  then  be  cer- 
tified? 

Mr.  W.  replied  that  such  an  event  was  provided 
for  in  the  next  section,  (wh'vch  he  read),  subjecting 
the  postmaster  to  a specified  forfeiture,  to  be  re- 
covered by  an  action  on  the  case. 

On  the  first  point,  Mr.  ’W.  referred  to  the  case  of 
Tappen,  of  Ulster  county,  VII.  Johnson  Hep.  332, 
which,  he  contended,  was  precisely  analagous  to 
the  present. 

Mr.  Tillotson,  (district  attorney),  replied,  at  some 
length,  and  contended  that,  upon  the  principle  as- 
sumed by  Mr.  W,  the  United  States,  in  case  a post- 
master should  fail  to  make  a return,  would  be  left 
remediless.  It  was  enough  for  the  United  States  to 
shew  a breach  of  the  bond  to  enable  them  to  sus- 
tain  the  action,  and  that  was  a matter  to  be  submit- 
ted to  the  jury. 

Mr.  Williams  replied,  when  judge  Van  Ness  re- 
marked* that  the  first  point,  relative  ty  the  liability 
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of  the  sureties,  had  been  decided  differently  by  the 
courts  in  the  state  of  Delaware,  and  in  one  of  the 
Carolinas.  Several  suits  were  now  depending  on 
the  same  question,  and  he  would,  therefore,  defer  a 
final  decision  until  he  had,  with  more  deliberation, 
investigated  the  subject.  His  impression,  however, 
was,  that  the  suit  could  not  be  sustained,  and  that 
the  objections  which  had  been  raised  were  valid  on 
both  points.  It  was  finally  arranged,  however,  that 
the  United  States  take  a verdict  for  27  dollars,  (the 
amount  of  the  balance  unpaid),  subject  to  the  opi- 
nion of  the  court,  and  that  Mr.  Tillotson  file  a bill 
of  exceptions  to  the  decision  of  the  judge,  exclud- 
ing the  testimony  relative  to  the  certificate  of  pe- 
nalty from  the  general  post  office. — Amer. 

The  shakers.  From  the  Albany  Daily  Advertiser. 
Whereas  the  united  society,  (commonly  called  Sha- 
kers), of  the  state  of  New  York9  have  invariably 
maintained  the  principles  of  peace,  and,  from  a 
sense  of  obedience  to  the  Prince  of  peace,  have 
uniformly  abstained  from  bearing  the  arms  of  war; 
and  have  protested  against  being  fined  and  impri- 
soned for  the  exercise  of  conscience  in  this  respect, 
as  oppressive,  and  as  subversive  of  the  principles 
of  true  Christianity  and  religous  freedom: 

And,  whereas,  the  said  united  society,  have  re- 
peatedly laid  their  case  before  the  government  of 
said  state,  who,  instead  of  redressing  their  griev- 
ances, have  inserted  a section  in  the  revised  con- 
stitution  of  said  state,  which,  in  its  operation,  will 
either  bind  the  conscience,  or  subject  its  exercise 
to  fines  or  imprisonments,  and  have  actually  passed 
a law  to  this  effect — Therefore,  those  of  die  united 
society,  who  are  liable  to  military  requisitions,  have 
thought  proper  to  make  the  following 

DECLARATION. 

When  they  persecute  you  in  one  city,  flee  ye  to  another.— Christ. 

We,  the  undersigned,  members  of  the  united 
society,  late  of  the  towns  of  New  Lebanon  and 
Canaan,  county  of  Colombia,  and  state  of  New  York, 
but  now  free  and  lawful  citizens  of  the  town  of 
Hancock,  county  of  Berkshire,  and  state  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, do  thus  publicly  declare  that  we  consi- 
der the  present  militia  laws  of  the  state  of  New 
York  as  oppressive,  and  as  infringement  upon  our 
civil  and  religious  rights,  inasmuch  as  they  vir- 
tually make  the  exercise  of  conscience  a crime, 
worthy  of  fines  or  imprisonment,  and  require  us  to 
purchase,  yearly,  that  which  is,  in  truth,  our  own; 
thus  abridging  or  taking  aw^ay  the  liberty  of  con- 
science. 

It  is  our  sincere  desire  to  live  ip  peace  with  all 
mankind.  And,  agreeably  to  our  sense  of  duty 
to  God,  and  as  comporting  with  the  genuine  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity,  we  have  consecrated  our- 
selves, our  time,  our  personal  services,  and  our 
property  to  religious  and  charitable  purposes— 
therefore,  we  cannot  consent  that  any  of  the  pro- 
perty thus  consecrated  should  be  taken  forthe  sup- 
port of  institutions  inconsistent  with  the  principles 
of  peace  and  benevolence. 

As  more  than  half  of  our  lands,  thus  consecrated, 
lies  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  and  a part  of  the 
dwelling  houses,  shops  and  other  buildings,  we 
consider  that  we  have  a lawful  and  just  right  to 
inhabit  which  state  we  choose;  and  it  is  our  unquer* 
tionable  privilege  to  fix  our  abode  where  we  can 
best  enjoy  the  exercise  of  our  faith  and  consciences, 

Therefore,  be  it  known  unto  all  whom  it  may 
concern,  that  we  have  thought  proper  to  take  cur 
residence  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  and  have 
actually  moved  out  of  the  state  of  New  York,  for 
‘the  express  purpose  of  enjoying  our  civil  and  re- 
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ligious  rights,  and  for  the  purpose  of  freeing  the 
society  of  New  Lebanon  and  Canaan  from  any  bur 
then  on  our  account — have  obtained  for  ourselves  a 
peaceable  home,  with  those  of  our  brethren  residing 
in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  and  have  taken  the 
measures  necessary  to  become  lawful  citizens  of 
this  state;  where,  to  the  honor  of  its  government, 
the  liberty  of  conscience  is  considered  as  the  free 
and  natural  right  of  every  man;  and  where  those 
whose  consciences  direct  them  to  follow  peace  with 
all  men , are  not  required  by  law  to  bow  down,  nor 
sacrifice  to  the  lofty  image  of  military  despotism,, 
(Signed), 

Nathan  Williams, 

Hezekiah  Hammond, 

Henry  Youngs, 

Daniel  Copley, 

Benjamin  Brandt, 

Luther  Copley, 

Charles  Stewart, 

John  Cole, 

Alexander  M?Arthur, 

John  M’Lain, 

Jehiel  Hines, 

Daniel  J.  Hawkins. 

Hancock,  April  28, 1823. 

This  is  to  certify,  that  we  consider  the  above 
signers  as  lawful  members  of  our  family,  and  as  en- 
titled to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  our  com- 
munion, 

Wiixiatvi  Porter,  Presiding  elder, 
Joseph  Aeeest,  Trustee. 

Hancock,  April  28,  1823. 

Russian  empire.  St.  Petersburg , January , 1823. 
-r-From  the  official  statement  published  by  the 
Synod,  (which,  however,  includes  only  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Russian  Greek  church),  it  appears  that, 
in  the  year  1820,  there  were  in  the  whole  empire, 

Total  1,570,399 

{ Males  467,683 
£ Females  449,99 7 


Caleb  Shaplev 
John  Remmington, 
Nathan  Haskins, 
Isaac  N.  Youngs, 
Rufus  Crosman, 
Richard  Bushnel, 
Garret  K,  Lawrence, 
John  II.  Dean, 
Edward  Fowler, 
Benjamin  Stow, 
Aaron  Gilbert,  jun. 


Death? 


Total  917,680 


Excess  of  berths  652,719 

The  births  were  48,265  more  than  in  the  year 
1819;  and,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion, the  deaths  were  1429  fewer  than  in  1819. 

The  deaths  of  male  children,  under  five  years  of 
age,  were  243,029:  being  above  one  half  of  the 
whole. 


Among  the  males  who  died  in  the  same  year,  (the 
ages  of  t he  females  are  not  stated). 

807  had  attained  an  age  of  above  100  years. 
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.between  140  & 145 

The  greatest  number  of  those  who 

attained  the 

age  of  above  ninety  years,  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  was  in  the  governments  of  Tambof, 
Kaluga  and  Kasan;  the  fewest,  in  Archangel,  Wo- 
ronesch,  and  the  Ukraine.  In  the  governments  of 
St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,'  Archangel  and  Mohilew, 
no  person  attained  the  age  of  a hundred  years. — 
It  is  to  be  observed,  that,  if  we  except  the  ten  first 
years  of  infancy,  the  greatest  mortality  takes  place 
between  the  ages  of  sixty  and  sixty -five;  for  in  this 
period  the  deaths  of  the  male  sex  were  17,460,  that 
is,  the  27th  part  af  the  whole.  The  marriages  were 


317,805,  being  22,470  fewer  than  in  1819.  In  St.. 
Petersburg,  in  1821,  the  number  of  births  was  8504; 
including,  however,  the  Catholic,  Lutheran,  and 
other  communities;  the  number  of  deaths  was  9705, 
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Prom  London  papers  of  April  6. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  house  of  com-* 
mons  adjourned  on  the  27th  of  March  to  the  10th 
of  April.  The  late  offensive  marriage  act  has  been 
repealed. 

Ireland  remains  much  disturbed. 

Capt.  J.  H. Johnston,  of  London,  has  offered  a plan 
for  conveying  passengers,  letters,  8cc.from  the  East 
Indies,  by  carriages  and  steam  boats,  by  the  way  of 
the  Mediterranean,  Red  sea,  &c.  The  whole  dis» 
tance  is  8000  miles,  only  120  by  land. 

A question  bas  been  started  of  very  great  moment*, 
and  has  been  discussed  at  some  length,  both  in  the 
English  and  French  newspapers,  which  originated 
in  an  enquiry  made  of  Mr.  Canning,  in  the  house  of 
commons,  whether  this  country  was  bound  by  any 
treaties  to  guarantee  to  the  Bourbon  family  the  pos- 
session of  the  throne  of  France?  Mr.  Canning,  in 
substance,  replied  that,  in  case  an  attempt  was  made 
to  replace  any  of  the  family  of  Bonaparte  on  the 
throne  of  France,  this  country  was  bound  to  co  ope- 
rate  with  the  other  members  of  the  alliance  to  pre- 
vent it.  With  respect  to  any  other  cause  which 
mip-ht  deprive'that  family  of  the  French  crown,  the 
allied  powers,  (in  which  this  country  was  included), 
were  only  bound  to  take  into  consideration  whether 
any  or  wbat  measures  should  be  adopted.  The 
French  “Journal  des  Debats,”  referring  to  this 
question,  contends  that  this  country  is  bound,  by  the 
most  solemn  treaties,  to  guarantee  that  order  of 
things  in  France,  which  Was  established  after  the 
final  overthrow  of  Bonaparte;  and  the  English  “Cou- 
rier” defends  the  correctness  of  this  conclusion. 

France.  It  has  been  our  opinion  that  the  secret  de- 
sign of  the  French  ministry,  in  making  war  on  Spain, 
was  to  preserve  the  throne  of  France  to  Louis,  by 
the  introduction  of  foreign  troops.  This  war  is 
openly  called  “the  Russian  war”  in  Paris— and  the 
Dutch  papers  say  that  three  divisions  of  Russians, 
each  40,600  strong,  are  to  enter  France,  and  remain 
there  to  preserve  tranquility’ 

France  has  not  declared  war  against  Spain,  as  was 
reported;  but  it  was  believed  that  a manifesto  would 
issue  when  the  French  troops  crossed  the  Pyrenees, 
which,  it  was  .supposed,  would  take  place  on  the 
17th  or  18th  of  April. 

The  duchess  of"  Angouleme  has  left  Paris  for  Bor- 
deaux— and  there  are  many  speculations  as  to  the 
cause  of  her  journev. 

There  is  some  talk  of  the  discovery  of  an  exten- 
sive conspiracy  in  France,  but  there  does  not  seem 
any  foundation  for  it,  except  in  repeated  instances 
of  the  arrest  of  individuals  as  disaffected — among 
them  an  aid-de-camp  of  general  Guilleminot,  who 
was  sent  off  to  Paris  for  trial.  It  appears  that  the 
French  people,  in  the  most  public  manner,  express 
their  disapprobation  of  the  proceedings  of  their 
government.  It  is  reported  that  60,000  men,  of  the 
conscription  of  1823,  the  “horrible  conscription, n 
are  to  be  called  out. 

Several  printers  have  lately  been  fined  and  im- 
prisoned at  Paris. 

The  Paris  papers  mention  that  a new  line  of  tele- 
graphs is  to  be  erected  from  the  Pyrenees  to  in- 
tersect the  old  line  from  Toulon  to  Paris.  The 
telegraphic  stations  in  France  are  kept  in  the  most 
complete  repair.  News  can  be  received  at  Pars 
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in  three  minutes  from  Calais  by  means  of  thirty- 
three  telegraphs;  in  two  minutes  from  Lisle,  by 
twenty-two  telegraphs;  in  six  minutes  and  an  half 
from  Strasburg,  by  forty  four  telegraphs;  in  twenty 
minutes  from  Toulon,  by  100  telegraphs;  and  in 
eight  minutes  from  Brest,  by  sixty-four  telegraphs. 

A letter  from  Paris,  of  the  18th  March,  relates  the 
following  remarkable  slory:— -“At  Perpignan,  a few 
days  ago,  a Spanish  refugee  monk,  of  the  army  of 
th<  faith,  entered  a tavern  where  several  French 
officers  were  seated.  One  of  them,  at  sight  of  the 
monk,  discovered  great  agitation,  suddenly  started 
from  i is  seat,  drew  his  sword,  and  pursued  the  monk, 
with  the  evident  intention  of  putting  him  to  death. 
He  inflicted  a severe  wound  on  the  ecclesiastic  be- 
fore he  could  be  rescued  from  his  fury.  When 
questioned  by  the  commanding  officer  respecting 
the  cause  of  this  violent  conduct,  he  said  that,  dur- 
ing the  last  war,  he  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  a 
party  of  guerillas,  and  that  a sort  of  military  coun- 
cil, at  which  this  individual  monk  presided  had,  sub- 
sequently, condemned  hjm  to  the  horrible  death  of 
crucifixion,  from  which  he  was  only  preserved  by 
the  opportune  approach  of  a party  of  French  troops. 
The  officer  then  exhibited  one  of  his  hands  to  show, 
by  a scar  which  remained,  that  the  dreadful  work 
of  torture  and  actually  commenced.  It  was  found 
necessary,  in  consequence  of  this  explanation,  to 
overlook  the  act  of  aggression  committed  on  the 
monk.” 

Spain,  Many  French  officers  have  left  England 
for  Spain.  Louis  de  Bourbon,  archbishop  of  Tole 
do,  and  at  the  head  of  the  patriotic  prelates,  lately 
died,  at  the  age  of  45,  The  king  of  Spain  had  re 
covered  of  his  illness,  and  was  on  his  journey  for 
Seville.  The  people  of  Madrid,  with  wonderful 
magnanimity,  submitted  to  the  removal  of  the  go- 
vernment, entirely  reconciled  to  it  by  the  necessity 
of  the  measure. 

The  Spaniards  have  resolved  to  lay  waste  their 
country  on  the  advance  of  the  French  armies.  The 
park  of  artillery  of  the  latter,  that  left  Paris  on  the 
27th  of  March,  extended  upwards  of  half  a mile  in 
length. 

Several  of  the  firmest  supporters  of  the  royal 
cause  in  Spain,  have  given  notice,  formally,  at  the 
head  of  the  troops  under  their  command,  that,  if 
the  French  armies  enter  Spain,  they  will  turn  their 
arms  against  them. 

The  “army  of  the  faith”  seems  to  be  dissolving. 
They  join  the  patriots  in  larg*e  bodies.  It  is  stated 
that  a considerable  corps,  on  whom  great  reliance 
had  been  placed,  being  clothed  and  well  supplied 
with  arms  at  Bayonne,  immediately  joined  their 
countrymen  for  the  defence  of  Spain.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  this  was  planned  by  Mina,  to  whom  his 
army  and  the  people  are  much  attached.  There  is 
a report,  however,  that  the  traitor-general  Quesada 
had  defeated  a body  of  the  patriots,  and  taken  600 
of  them  prisoners. 

Portugal.  The  insurrection  set  on  foot  by  Ama- 
3'ante  does  not  appear  to  have  been  suppressed,  but 
measures  were  adopted  that,  it  was  thought,  would 
very  soon  bring  it  to  a close. 

Russia . It  is  said  the  Russian  ministers,  in  Den- 
mark and  Sweden,  have  demanded  to  know  what 
part  those  governments  intend  taking  in  case  of 
war  between  France  and  Spain. 

Certain  movements  in  the  Russian  armies  are 
spoken  of,  but  their  direction  not  stated. 

Greece.  It  is  now  said  that  Patras  has  not  sur- 
rendered to  the  Greeks:  at  Corinth,  when  the  cas- 
■Is  capitulated,  3,500  Turks  laid  down  their  arms. 


The  following  account  of  Napoli  di  Romania, 
lately  captured  by  the  Greeks,  cannot  fail  of  inte- 
resting all  who  are  concerned  in  the  welfare  of  this 
people.  It  is  extracted  from  the  "works  of  a late 
French  traveller: — 

“Naupli,  or  Napoli  di  Romania,  is  situated  at  the 
foot  of  a very  high  mountain,  and  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  called  the  upper  town,  or  Acropolis 
Palamede,  and  the  lower  town,  or  Varochi.  Its 
fortifications  were  constructed  in  1695,  on  the  sys- 
tem of  Vauban,  and  were  gradually  increased  and 
improved  by  various  engineers  employed  by  the 
Porte,  till  the  year  1780.  At  the  time  of  the  war 
in  Egypt,  in  1798,  the  artillery  of  this  fine  military 
position  was  almost  entirely  renewed;  and  in  1816, 
the  Visir  of  the  Morea,  having  taken  up  his  tempo- 
rary residence  in  the  town,  the  fortifications  were 
repaired,  the  ditches  cleared  out,  the  carnages  re- 
placed with  new  ones,  and  the  casements  and  cis- 
terns improved. 

The  lower  town,  which  occupies  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  view  from  the  country  towards 
the  north,  is  defended  by  a glacis,  behind  which  is 
a dry  ditch,  and  the  rampart.  The  cannon  which 
are  mounted  here  are  sixteen  thirty  six  pounders. 
On  entering  by  the  gate,  which  is  still  decorated 
with  the  lion  of  St.  Mark,  the  streets  appear  spa- 
cious and  handsome,  but  deserted  and  silent.  The 
greater  part  of  the  houses  are  of  Venetian  architec- 
ture, and  the  lower  town,  which  extends  in  a semi- 
circle from  the  sea  to  the  base  of  a chain  of  hills, 
is  about  six  hundred  paces  through,  from  north  to 
south.  On  the  other  side  is  a second  rampart,  with^ 
a ditch,  defended  by  forty  eight  pieces  of  cannon, 
of  calibres  24  and  36,  which  range  over  the  lower 
town,  and  may  be  made  to  rake  the  streets  or  to 
bear  upon  the  surrounding  country  and  the  sea. 

The  upper  town  has  but  one  gate,  though  it  is 
eight  or  nine  hundred  paces  in  diameter,  and  oc- 
cupied by  Turkish  houses,  situated  on  fortified  ele- 
vations. Behind  these,  five  stages  of  batteries  rise 
above  each  other,  most  of  which  are  arched  with 
stone  and  arranged  like  the  seats  of  a theatre,  in 
such  a manner,  however,  as  not  to  interfere,  al- 
though the  fires  cross  each  other,  and  bear  on  nu- 
merous points.  There  are  about  eighty  guns  in 
these  positions,  each  of  which  is  protected  by  a vault- 
ed roof  of  stone,  bomb  proof.  Above  these  is  seen 
the  Acropolis,  a rocky  pinnacle,  ending  in  a sharp 
point,  four  or  five  hundred  feet  high.  On  the  wes- 
tern side  of  this  majestic  eminence  is  a covered 
way,  cut  in  the  rock,  with  a roof  vaulted  and  bomb 
proof,  with  holes  to  admit  the  light,  battlements, 
embrasures  for  swivels  and  places  of  retreat.  Be- 
sides, the  rock  itself  contains  springs  of  water.— 
This  passage  leads  to  the  top  of  the  Acropolis,  a 
formidable  position,  containing  barracks  and  maga- 
zines, and  defended  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  pieces 
of  cannon  and  mortars.  That  side  of  the  rock  also 
which  commands  the  Gulf  of  Argos  is  thickly  set 
with  batteries;  and  the  rampart  on  the  lower  town 
looking  that  way  is  admirably  supplied  with  artille- 
ry, as  is  also  the  Marine  gate,  which  opens  into  the 
lower  town.  The  access  to  this  gate,  by  sea,  is  un- 
der the  walls  of  a rock,  surmounted  by  a tower, 
which  might  easily  be  stormed;  but  immediately 
beyond,  it  is  necessary  to  pass  under  the  fire  of  a 
battery  of  twelve  thirty-six  pounders,  which  cover 
the  northern  point  of  the  island. 

There  are  in  all  450  brass  guns  in  the  place.— 
Napoli  is  the  Gibraltar  of  the  Morea,  the  strongest 
fortified  position  in  European  Turkey.  Whoever 
possesses  Napoli,  is  master  of  the  Peloponnesus.” 
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Such  is  the  place  conquered  by  the  valour  and 
perseverance  of  the  Greeks,  and  such  is  the  place 
which  a high  Ottoman  stupidly  has  suffered  to  be 
lost.  If  the  Greeks  could  but  gain  Hydra,  Ipsara 
and  Malvasia,  three  very  strong  positions,  they 
might  reasonably  expect  soon  to  appear  in  the  rank 
of  independent  nations. 

Brazil.  It  is  supposed  that  the  emperor  is  becom- 
ing more  firmly  seated  on  his  throne,  and  that  all 
the  country  would  soon  shake  off*  the  dominion  of 
Europe.  The  Brazilians  were  shortly  expected  to 
have  a respectable  naval  force.  Pernambuco  and 
Bahia  are  much  distcrbed. 

The  following  js  the  preamble  of  a proclamation 
publishedat  Rio  Janerio  on  the  2nd  January,  1823 — 

“I,  the  constitutional  emperor,  and  perpetual 
defender  of  the  empire  of  Brazil,  make  known  to 
all  to  whom  these  presents  may  come,  that,  having 
considered  that  it  is  just  and  convenient  to  repel, 
in  every  manner,  the  attacks  which  the  Portuguese 
government,  instigated  by  its  congress  of  dema- 
gogues, continues,  in  the  most  perfidious  manner, 
to  make  against  public  rights,  and  particularly  the 
rights  of  this  province,  I have  resolved,  after  con- 
sulting my  council  of  state  on  so  important  a sub- 
ject, to  grant  to  all  my  subjects  and  foreigners, 
the  power  to  arm  privateers,  (eorsoris),  which,  dur- 
ing the  present  contest  with  that  kingdom,  shall 
make  prizes  of  her  property:  regarding,  however, 
and  religiously  observing  what  is  contained  in  the 
five  sections  and  respective  articles  written  below.” 

Chili.  We  have  accounts  from  Valparaiso  to  the 
17th  Jan.  The  U.  S.  ship  Franklin  was  lying  there 
— all  well.  Several  British  and  French  vessels  of 
war  were  on  the  coast,  cruising  to  protect  their  re- 
spective  trades. 

To  the  captain  and  officers  of  the  navy  of  Chili. 

Gentlemen , — As  I am  now  about  to  take  my  leave 
of  you,  at  least  for  a time,  I cannot  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing my  satisfaction  at  the  cheerful  manner  in 
which  the  service  has  been  carried  on,  the  unanimi- 
ty which  has  prevailed,  and  the  zeal  which,  on  all 
trying  occasions,  you  have  shewn.  These  have  com- 
pensated me  for  the  difficulties  which  I have  had  to 
contend  with,  and  which  I am  confident  have  been 
such  as  never  presented  themselves  in  any  other 
service.  Your  patience  and  perseverance,  under 
privations*of  all  kinds,  are  such  as  Chili  had  no 
right  to  expect,  and  such  as  no  other  country  ex- 
periences even  from  its  own  subjects.  In  all  maritime 
states,  the  strictest  attention  to  the  necessities  of 
officers  and  men,  regularity  of  pay,  and  adequate 
rewards  for  services,  are  deemed  necessary,  as  in- 
citements to  perseverance  and  the  achievement  of 
effective  heroic  exploits;  but  your  exertions  and 
performances  have  been  independent  of  all  these 
inducements. 

Gentlemen:  By  our  united  exertions,  the  naval 
power  of  the  enemy  in  these  seas,  though  superior 
to  our  own,  has  been  annihilated, and  the  commerce 
of  the  Pacific  is  every  were  carried  on  under  the 
protection  of  the  independent  flag.  To  me  it  is 
highly  gratifying  to  reflect,  that  those  services  have 
not  been  sullied  by  any  act  of  illegality  or  impro- 
priety on  our  part;  and  that,  while  you  have  asserted 
the  rights  of  Chili,  and  maintained  and  confirmed 
her  independence,  you  have  so  conducted  your- 
selves as  uniformly  to  preserve  the  strictest  har- 
mony and  good  fellowship  with  the  officers  of  the 
ships  of  war  of  all  neutral  states. 

The  services  which  you  have  rendered  to  Chili 
will,  however,  be  better  appreciated  at  a future  pe- 
riod, when  the  passions,  which  now  actuate  indivi- 
duals shall  cease  to  influence,  and  when  your  ho- 


norable motives  shall  no  longer  be  felt  as  a re- 
proach by  those  whose  selfishness  has  withheld  the 
rewards  of  your  fidelity,  and  whose  jealousy  has 
denied  you  even  the  official  expression  of  public 
approbation. 

Gentlemen:  the  best  approbation  is  that  of  your 
own  breasts;  of  that  none  can  deprive  you.  Flow 
ever,  if  it  be  any  satisfaction  to  receive  reassurance 
that  your  conduct,  on  all  occasions,  has  merited  my 
warmest  applause,  I can  say,  with  perfect  truth,  that 
I have  great  pleasure  in  rendering  you  that  assu- 
rance, and  in  conveying  to  you  my  heartfelt  thanks 
for  your  uniform,  cordial  and  efficient  co-operation 
in  the  cause  in  which  we  have  bean  engaged. 

Towards  the  brave  men  under  our  command,  1 
entertain  similar  sentiments,  which  you  will  oblige 
me  by  communicating  to  them  in  terms  most  gratify  - 
ing to  their  feelings. 

In  taking  my  leave  of  you  and  them,  I have  only  to 
add,  that  if  I have  not  been  able  to  evince  my  gra- 
titude so  fully  as  I ought,  it  ha9  not  been  owing  to 
any  deficiency  of  zeal,  but  to  circumstances  over 
which  I had  no  control. 

I remain,  gentlemen,  your  grateful  and  faithful 
friend  and  servant, 

(Signed)  Cochrane. 

Valparaiso , 10/A  Jan nary,  1823. 

Mexico.  The  following  articles  were  read  in  the 
Mexican  congresss,  by  request  of  his  imperial  ma 
jesty,  don  Augustine  Iturbide,  at  an  extraordinary 
meeting,  held  in  Mexico  on  the  19th  March,  1823. 

1.  Congress  having  recognized  and  approved  the 
proceedings  and  acts  of  Casa  Mata,  the  causes  of 
my  retaining  forces  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital  have 
ceased  to  exist;  and,  as  my  only  view  was  to  sustain 
and  protect  that  body,  the  division  heretofore  exist- 
ing on  my  account,  is  therefore  at  an  end. 

2. 1 accepted  the  crown  with  great  reluctance,  and 
only  acquiesced  through  a desire  to  serve  my  coun- 
try. But,  from  the  moment  I perceived  that,  to  re- 
tain it,  would  serve  as  an  excuse  or  pretext  for  an 
intestine  war,  I determined  to  abdicate  it.  I did  not 
conclude  on  this  course  before,  because  there  was 
not  a body  to  represent  the  nation  generally  recog- 
nized; and  I considered  that  any  step  taken  by  me, 
unless  there  was,  would  have  been  both  useless  and 
injurious  to  the  country — there  now  exists  one,  and 
I accordingly  absolutely  abdicate. 

3.  My  presence  in  this  country  would  always  be 
a pretext  for  disturbances;  and  projects,  of  which 
I have  never  thought,  might  be  attributed  to  me.— - 
In  order,  therefore,  to  avoid  the  most  remote  suspi- 
cion, I will  leave  this  country,  and  direct  my  steps 
to  a foreign  one. 

4.  Ten  or  fifteen  days  will  be  sufficient  to  regu- 
late my  domestic  affairs,  and  take  the  necessary 
measures  to  conduct  my  family  and  myself  away. 

5.  I will  only  request  of  congress  to  pay  from  the 
national  funds,  those  debts  which  I have  contracted 
with  some  particular  friends,  which  are  not  of  great 
consideration,  although  congress  left  it  to  my  option 
to  make  use  of  such  funds  as  I thought  proper;  but 
I could  not  appropriate  funds  to  my  private  use 
when  the  necessities  of  the  army  and  other  public 
functionaries  reached  my  heart. 

The  following  is  the  Mexican  proclamation,  issu- 
ed  by  the  congress: 

“Augustine  Iturbide,  convinced  of  the  nullity  of 
his  proclamation,  and  of  the  incompatibility  of  his 
political  life  with  the  safety  and  happiness  of  this 
American  state,  influenced  by  remorse  for  his  im- 
potent attack  on  our  national  liberty,  has  implored 
the  generosity  of  this  magnanimous4nation,  that  it 
would  pardon  his  enormous  errors,  and  allow  h\ms 
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in  a remote  territory,  to  tranquilize  the  remorses  of 
his  conscience,  and  strive  to  forget  the  woes  he  had 
inflicted  on  humanity. 

“Illustrious  people  ot  Vera  Cruz.  T.  he  fair  morn- 
ing of  liberty  dawns  upon  us.  The  sovereign  con- 
gress will  pursue  with  firmness  the  great  object  ot 
our  regeneration  commenced  by  you,  and  sustained 
by  the  arms  of  the  liberating  army.  Let  us  mutu- 
ally congratulate  each  other  on  the  disappearance 
from  arfiong  us  of  evil3  of  internal  dissention,  and 
the  reunion  of  all  in  defence  of  the  liberty  and  in- 
dependence of  the  country. 

[Here  follows  an  unimportant  arrangement  of  the 
congress.] 

The  liberating  army  has  recognized  the  old  con- 
gress which  had  been  unjustly  dissolved,  and  pledg- 
ed its  fidelity  to  its  decrees.’* 

The  liberating  army  has  entered  Mexico.  A 
board  of  war,  attached  to  the  emperor,  advised  him 
to  oppose  them  by  force,  but  he  persuaded  them 
from  this  measure,  stating  that  he  wished  no  blood 
shed  and  sought  only  the  happiness  of  his  country. 

He  then  submitted  to  the  army  these  three  pro- 
positions: 

1st.  That  the  army  should  not  decide  his  fate,  but 
the  congress. 

2d.  That  he  should  be  escorted  by  gen.  Bravo, 
and  be  permitted  to  go  to  Tulancingo,  whence  he 
would  make  arrangements  to  embark  with  his  family 
and  effects  to  Jamaica. 

3d.  That  all  the  troops  with  him  should  become 
a part  of  the  liberating  army. 

Answer.  1st.  It  cannot  be  permitted  that  you 
should  go  to  Tulancingo  nor  to  Jamaica. 

2d.  In  case  that  you  shall  be  permitted  to  go  any 
where,  you  shall  be  escorted  by  gen.  Bravo  and  his 
troops. 

3d.  As  to  the  troops  referred  to,  their  disposal 
will  be  considered. 

There  are  various  reports  about  the  late  emperor 
■—one  says  that  he  has  been  poisoned  and  his  family 
imprisoned. 


Earthquakes. 

AT  VALPARAISO. 

.Extract  of  a letter  from  a Bostonian,  residing  at 
Valparaiso,  to  a gentleman  in  Boston,  dated  No- 
vember 26th,  1823. 

The  present  is  principally  to  acquaint  you  of  the 
effects  of  a most  tremendous  and  terrible  earth- 
quake, which  was  experienced  here  on  the  evening 
of  the  18th.  It  took  place  between  10  and  11  o’clock; 
and  the  lirst  shock,  which  was  probably  of  two  or 
v.hree  minutes  duration,  laid  the  greater  part  of 
Valparaiso  in  ruins,  and  spread  consternation  and 
terror  every  where  about.  Several  other  heavy 
shocks  followed:  but  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
first,  or  to  do  so  much  injury.  They  continued  very 
frequent  through  the  night,  and  every  one  fled  to 
the  hills  and  the  shipping  for  safety.  Many  lives 
were  lost  by  the  fall  of  buildings,  but  the  number 
has  not  been  ascertained;  and  nearly  300  are  known 
to  have  perished  and  others  are  missing;  many  too 
were  wounded  severely,  among  whom  was  the  su- 
preme director,  who  was  down  at  that  time  from  the 
city,  and  who  very  narrowly  escaped  whilethe  go- 
vernor’s palace  was  trembling  over  his  head.  This 
building  is  so  entirely  in  ruins  that  it  will  be  re- 
quired to  rebuild  it  from  the  foundation.  The 
churches  are,  some  of  them,  levelled  to  the  ground, 
and  others  so  rent  and  shattered  as  to  ruin  them. 
The  custom  house  buildings  are  injured  very  much, 
and,  in  short,  there  is  scarce  a building  here  which 


has  not  received  more  or  less  damage.  Indeed, 
there  is  not  a dozen  houses  in  the  place  at  this  time, 
that  would  be  considered  habitable  with  safety  and 
comfort.  Several  light  shocks  have  been  felt  every 
day  and  night  since  the  first,  and  fears  are  enter- 
tained that  something  more  terrible  will  follow. 

Earthquakes  are  frequent  in  this  country,  and 
there  is  never  a year  without  them;  buj:  they  are 
not  often  very  heavy,  and  it  is  nearly  a century 
since  they  have  experienced  one  so  dreadful  as  at 
this  time.  Some  of  the  neighboring  towns  and  vil- 
lages are  entirely  ruined,  and  there  was  the  most 
painful  apprehensions  respecting  the  fate  of  the 
capital,  (Santiago),  but  fortunately  that  city  has  es- 
caped  with  comparative  trifling  injury.  If  it  had 
been  felt  as  severe  there  as  in  this  place,  it  must 
have  put  a stop  to  business  for  a considerable  time 
to  come.  As  it  is,  there  has  been  a total  suspension 
for  the  week  past,  and  it  had  been, resumed  only  a 
day  or  two  before,  after  waiting  two  months  for  the 
new  commercial  reglamento.  On  the  18th  we  had 
been  removing  to  another  building,  and  the  goods, 
furniture,  &c.  were  piled  up  loose  and  promiscu- 
ously about  the  room  where  we  slept,  not  having 
time  to  stow  them  away;  we  were  in  bed  before 
the  shock  came  on,  and  the  lights  were  all  extin- 
guished; here  we  were  on  a second  floor,  high  from 
the  street,  and  unacquainted  with  the  stairs  and  pas- 
sage out.  I will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  horror 
of  the  moment  of  the  earthquake;  the  noise  was 
like  a long  peal  of  thunder;  the  floor  of  bricks 
under  us,  rattled;  the  tenders  over  our  heads  crack- 
ed; the  lime,  and  dirt  from  the  mud  walls  almost 
suffocated  us,  while  the  house  rolled  and  trembled 
like  a ship  in  a heavy  short  sea.  We  escaped  in  safe- 
ty to  the  streets  and  there  the  tiles,  8cc.  were  falling 
from  the  roofs,  and  though  the  night  was  beautifully 
clear  and  calm  before,  such  clouds  of  dust  arose 
from  the  trembling  hills  and  falling  walls,  that  it 
was  difficult  to  see  or  breathe.  The  screams  and 
cries  of  women  and  children  were  heard  in  every 
direction,  and  people  of  all  classes  were  running- 
almost  naked  through  the  streets,  calling  on  saints 
for  mercy  and  protection. 

Nearly  the  whole  population  are  now  scattered 
about  the  hills  around  the  port,  in  tents;  and  it  is 
said,  that  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Santiago  have 
also  left  their  houses  and  gone  into  the  fields.— 
The  English  families,  as  also  our  consuls,  have  all 
embarked  on  board  the  shipping,  not  more  for 
safety  than  because  their  dwellings  are  rendered 
unfit  to  inhabit. 

The  loss  or  damage  of  goods,  furniture,  &c.  I 
believe  has  been  much  less  than  was  anticipated. 
Indeed,  I hear  of  nothing  considerable;  but  these 
are  greatly  exposed  to  robberies,  and,  though 
guards  are  kept  in  the  streets,  it  is  necessary  for 
every  one  to  go  armed  and  look  out  for  his  own 
property.  I am  happy  to  say  that  none  of  our  coun- 
trymen have  lost  their  lives  by  this  disaster;  nor 
have  I heard  of  any  other  foreigner  who  is  much 
known.  It  is  a remarkable  fact,  which  must  be  in- 
teresting to  the  inquiries  of  the  curious,  that  on  the 
day  preceding  this  tremendous  shock,  there  were 
myriads  of  fishes  seen  dead  and  dying  on  the  water 
along  shore.  Capt.  Scott,  of  the  Ida,  who  has  since 
arrived  here,  was  that  evening  on  shore  at  St.  An- 
tonia, a little  port  about  30  miles  to  the  S.  where 
the  shock  was  most  terrible;  and  next  morning, 
going  6ft‘  to  his  ship,  rowed  through  the  floating 
fishes,  with  which  he  says  he  could  have  filled  his 
boat  in  a few  minutes.  I have  read,  or  heard  be- 
fore, of  similar  instances,  and  this  corroboration 
l leaves  no  doubt  that  the  destruction  was  occasioned 
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by  the  earthquake;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  de 
termine  in  what  manner  it  produces  such  an  effect. 

Nov.  3 Oth — Several  slight  shocks  continue  every 
day,  and  there  has  been  two  this  morning. 

Dec  Is*. — Slight  shocks  continue,  but  no  more 
serious  ones. 

AT  ALEPPO. 

Extract  of  a letter  from  Mr.  Benjamin  Backer, 

agent  for  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 

at  Aleppo. 

Garden  of  Ibrahim  Aga, 

Near  the  ruins  of  Aleppo , August  28,  1822. 

With  a heavy  heart  I take  up  my  pen  to  trace 
anew,  in  my  dejected  mind,  the  most  dreadful  of  all 
events.  The  wounds  of  affliction  must  bleed  afresh, 
when  I recal  to  my  memory  the  lamentations  of 
fathers  for  their  children,  of  children  for  their  fa- 
thers, of  husbands  for  their  wives,  of  wives  for  their 
husbands,  running  naked  from  place  to  place,  im- 
ploring the  protection  of  the  Almighty,  or  with 
their  feeble  hands,  trying,  amidst  the  falling  ruins, 
to  extricate  themselves  and  their  relations. 

On  the  night  of  the  13th  of  August,  about  half 
past  nine  o’clock,  Aleppo,  the  third  city  in  the  Ot- 
toman empire,  built  entirely  of  stone,  was,  in  the 
space  of  a few  seconds,  brought  down  to  its  founda- 
tions. 

I was  at  that  time  asleep  on  the  terrace  of  my  par- 
ticular friend,  Mr.  Maseyk,  who,  by  the  help  of  the 
Almighty,  was  mercifully  saved,  with  all  his  family. 

About  half  an  hour  previous  to  the  great  shock, 
a light  one  was  felt,  when  I took  the  precaution  to 
draw  my  bed  from  under  a very  high  wall,  where 
it  was  placed.  I was  soon  awakened  by  the  fall  of 
that  wall,  on  the  very  spot  where  my  bed  stood.  I 
sprang  from  my  couch,  and,  without  waiting  to  dress 
myself,  fled  into  the  house,  which  I found  falling  on 
all  sides. 

To  remain  in  the  house,  or  to  take  to  flight 
through  the  streets,  amidst  falling  houses,  appear- 
ed  to  be  equally  dangerous. 

I recommended  my  soul  to  God,  and  embraced 
the  latter  resolution.  In  consequence,  I descended 
the  back  stairs  of  Mr.  Maseyk’s  house,  by  the  Al- 
mighty’s  guidance,  for  the  great  staircase  fell  at  the 
same  time. 

The  darkness  of  the  night,  and  the  clouds  of  dust 
that  covered  the  atmosphere,  prevented  me  from 
perceiving  the  stones  and  rubbish  on  the  stairs, 
which  had  fallen  from  a part  of  the  house,  and  con- 
sequently I was  precipitated  into  the  court-yard  on 
a dead  body. 

Iiow  can  I express  my  feelings  at  that  moment, 
ignorant  on  what  body  I had  fallen!  I was  half  dead 
with  fright  and  horror.  I afterwards  learnt  that  it 
was  a faithful  servant,  who  a second  before  had  de- 
scended those  stairs,  when  some  stones  of  an  ad- 
joining Turkish  hafise  fell  on  him,  and  killed  him. 

I quitted  that  melancholy  spot,  and,  like  a man 
deprived  of  his  senses,  ran,  amidst  the  falling  walls, 
to  the  gate  of  the  town,  which  is  situated  at  some 
distance  from  my  friend’s  house.  It  was  on  my 
road,  among  narrow  streets,  that  I was  destined  to 
witness  the  most  horrible  of  all  scenes.  The  lights 
of  the  houses  whose  sides  had  fallen,  exposed  to  my 
view  men  and  women,  clinging  to  the  ruined  walis 
of  their  houses,  holding  their  children  in  their  trem- 
dling  arms;  mangled  bodies  lying  under  my  feet;  and 
piercing  cries  of  half  buried  people  assailing  my 
ears;  Christians,  Jews,  and  Turks,  were  imploring 
the  Almighty’s  mercy  in  their  respective  tongues, 
who,  a minute  before/did  not  perhaps  acknowledge 
him. 


After  a great  deal  of  trouble  and  fatigue,  run- 
ning among  the  ruins,  I arrived  exhausted  at  the 
gate  of  the  city,  called  Babelfanige,  the  earthquake 
still  continuing.  Cold  and  dreadfully  bruised,  and 
cut  in  my  body  and  feet,  I fell  on  my  knees  among  a 
concourse  of  people,  to  thank  the  Almighty  for  my 
happy  deliverance  from  the  jaws  of  death.  But  the 
gate  of  the  city  was  shut;  and  no  (n>e  dared  to  risk 
his  life  under  its  arch,  to  open  it.  After  recom- 
mending my  soul  again  to  my  Creator,  I threw  my- 
self on  the  gate.  I felt  in  the  dark,  and  perceived 
that  it  was  not  locked,  but  the  great  iron  bars  \hat 
went  across  the  folding  doors  were  bent  by  th* 
earthquake,  and  the  little  strength  I retained  was 
not  sufficient  to  force  them.  I went  in  quest  of  the 
guards,  but  they  were  no  more! 

I fell  again  on  my  knees  before  the  Almighty, 
who  alone  could  save  me  from  the  immediate  peril 
of  being  crushed  to  death.  I did  not  forget  in  my 
prayers  the  miserable  creatures  around  me.  While 
I was  in  that  attitude,  four  or  five  Turks  came  near 
me,  and  joined  hands  to  pray  in  their  accustomed 
way,  calling  out  “Alla!  Alla!”  Having  in  sight  my 
safety,  and  that  of  thousands  of  individuals  who 
crowded  to  the  gate  to  escape,  I made  no  reflec- 
tions, but  began  to  entreat  them,  in  the  name  of 
God,  to  help  me  to  open  the  gate,  in  order  to  save 
our  lives  and  those  of  so  may  individuals  who  were 
continually  perishing  before  us. 

The  Lord  inspired  them  with  courage;  and,  pro- 
viding themselves  with  large  stones,  according  to 
my  instructions,  in  a little  time  they  forced  the  bars 
and  opened  the  gate.  No  sooner  had  I quitted  it, 
than  a strong  shock  of  an  earthquake  crumbled  it 
to  pieces,  and  several  Jews  were  killed  by  its  fall, 

A new  and  affecting  scene  was  now  exhibited.  A 
great  concourse  of  people  rushed  out,  and  with  one 
accord  fell  on  their  knees,  to  render  thanks  to  the 
Almighty  for  their  preservation;  but,  when  the  first 
transports  of  joy  were  over,  the  thought  of  having 
left  buried,  or  in  danger  of  being  buried,  in  the  city, 
their  friends  and  relations,  made  them  pour  such 
piercing  lamentations,  that  the  most  hard-hearted 
person  would  have  been  penetrated  with  grief.  I 
crept,  as  well  as  1 could,  about  twenty  yards,  to  a 
place  where  I saw  a group  of  people,  who  had  saved 
themselves  from  the  suburbs,  where  no  gates  pre- 
vented their  issuing  out  of  the  town;  there  I fell 
half  dead  with  cold,  and  with  the  pain  from  my 
sores. 

Two  or  three  of  those  people,  who  recognized  me 
in  that  miserable  condition,  immediately  gave  me  a 
cloak,  and  brought  me  a little  water.  When  I re- 
covered a little  of  my  senses,  I began  to  feel  new 
sufferings,  of  a nature  too  poignant  to  be  described. 

The  thoughts  of  what  might  have  befallen  my 
brother  and  his  family,  who  were  at  Antioch,  and 
the  cruel  fate  of  my  friends  in  this  city,  besides  the 
melancholy  objects  around  me,  people  wounded, 
others  lamenting  the  death  of  their  relations,  others 
having  before  them  their  dying  children  taken  from 
under  the  ruins,  preyed  so  strongly  on  my  mind,  that 
not  the  pen  of  the  ablest  writer  can  give  an  adequate 
idea  of  my  feelings.  I spent  the  whole  night  in  prayer 
and  anxiety. 

Early  the  next  morning  I was  conveyed  by  some 
charitable  people  on  an  ass,  to  the  nearest  garden, 
to  profit  by  the  shade  of  the  trees.  I did  not  remain 
long  before  Mr.  Derehe,  the  French  drogoman, 
joined  me,  and  gave  me  the  agreeable  news  that  all 
the  European  Christians,  excepting  a little  boy,  had 
been  saved;  but  many,  like  myself,,  were  greatly 
; bruised. 
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Of  the  European  Jews,  the  Austrian  consul,  Mr. 
Esdra  de  Picciateo,  and  a few  others,  were  crushed 
to  death;  and  many  thousands  of  native  Christians, 
Jews  ana  Turks,  perished  with  them.  I have  now 
the  satisfaction  to  know  that  my  brother  and  family 
had  escaped  from  a simiiar  danger  at  Antioch; 
which  place  had  likewise  been  destroyed,  as  well  as 
Latakia,  Gisser  Shogre,  Idlib,  Mendum  Killis,  Scan- 
deroon,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  towns,  and  villages 
in  the  pachahck  of  Aleppo. 

Of  the  interior,  as  yet,  we  have  had  no  news.  All 
those  who  have  made  their  escape  out  of  the  city 
are  encamped  in  the  gardens.  1 remained  four  days 
without  being  able  to  move,  from  my  bruises  and 
sores,  having  only  a sheet  to  screen  me  from  the 
scorching  rays  of  the  sun.  1 am  now,  thank  God, 
much  better,  arid  begin  to  walk  a little,  but  with 
great  pain. 

When  I joined  the  rest  of  the  Europeans  in  the 
garden  of  Ibrahim  Aga,  I was  most  kindly  received 
by  the  French  consul,  Mr.  Lesseps,  who  afforded 
me  every  possible  assistance. 

I cannot  too  greatly  admire  the  conduct  of  this 
worthy  gentleman,  in  the  critical  and  afflicting  po- 
sition he  is  in.  A father  could  not  show  more  affec 
tion  to  his  children,  than  Mr.  Lesseps  manifests  to 
his  countrymen,  as  well  as  to  ail  those  who  are  in 
want  of  advice  or  assistance. 

The  next  day  my  friend,  Mr  Maseyk,  came  to  live 
among  us;  in  the  bosom  of  whose  family  I begin 
again  to  enjoy  life,  although  deprived  of  all  its  com- 
forts. 

My  heart  bleeds  for  the  poor  Europeans,  who, 
without  the  least  prospect  of  having,  for  a time,  a 
roof  to  preserve  them  from  the  scorching  rays  of 
the  sun,  must  soon,  from  the  heavy  rains  of  the 
autumn  and  winter,  be  deprived  of  every  resource, 
for  the  few  effects  they  have  been  able  to  save’ 
must  be  sold  for  their  sustenance. 


Legislature  of  Connecticut. 

Extracts  from  the  governor’s  message  to  the  senate 
and  house  of  representatives. 

“The  institutions  of  this  state  are,  as  I believe, 
regularly,  though  slowly,  but  as  I presume,  securely, 
advancing  to  maturity.  The  people  are  calm,  in- 
dustrious, intelligent  and  persevering;  and  though 
they  are  convinced  that  much  might  be  done,  to  ac- 
celerate  the  public  prosperity,  yet  they  have  wisely 
judged  it  to  be  most  prudent,  patiently  to  await  that 
ultimate  success,  which  may  confidently  be  expect- 
ed, from  the  progressive  influence  of  public  opinion, 
as  it  may  be  enlightened  and  united  by  experience 
and  reflection.  We  are,  comparatively,  a small 
community,  who  can  accomplish  little  or  nothing 
beneficial,  otherwise  than  by  the  example  of  a wise 
and  just  moral  influence.  By  a merciful  Providence, 
we  however  live  in  an  age  of  light  and  improvement, 
and  it  is  a rare  felicity  attending  our  situation,  that 
our  neighbors  are  friends  and  brethren,  engagedin 
pacific  pursuits  similar  to  our  own;  that,  by  means  of 
an  extended  commerce  and  an  unshackled  press, 
we  are  enabled  to  contrast  our  condition  with  that 
of  other  countries,  and  by  that  knowledge  which  is 
diffused  by  our  arts,  and  especially  by  our  system 
of  education,  to  compare  the  enjoyments  of  the 
present  period  with  those  of  the  generations  who 
have  preceded  us.  An  unbounded  prospect  is  ex- 
tended before  us,  where  we  may  view  the  various 
habits  and  policies  of  men,  as  they  have  existed, 
and  as  they  now  exist.  We  can  perceive  in  clans 
of  roving  barbarians,  clad  in  the  skins  and  nourish- 
ed with  the  flesh  of  beasts,  alternately  gorged  with 


rapine,  or  pining  with  famine,  at  one  time  reposing 
in  idle  lassitude,  and  at  another  agitated  by  passions 
as  furious  as  the  torrents  which  surround  them,  dis- 
gusting images  of  what  has  been  called  a state  of 
nature:  We  can  also  survey  in  the  wretched  vic- 

tims of  degenerate  governments,  amidst  runied 
temples  and  prostrate  monuments  of  civilization, 
still  more  unhappy  savages,  who  vainly  seek  to  miti- 
gate their  miseries  by  the  robbery  and  destruction 
of  their  fellow  men:  Even  in  powerful  nations, 

where  human  intellect  has  occasionly  attained  splen- 
did advantages,  there  exists  manifest  indications 
that  the  victory  of  reason,  over  prejudice  and  vice, 
has  been  but  imperfectly  accomplished.  The  pa- 
laces of  arbitrary  kings,  who  claim  to  be  vice-gerents 
of  Heaven,  and  who  insolently  assert  a divine  right 
to  exercise  unrestrained  authority,  are  always  erect- 
ed in  the  vicinity  of  dungeons;  their  persons  are 
constantly  surrounded  by  minions,  parasites  and 
concealed  oligarchs,  who  mislead  and  supplant  each 
other,  and  who  flatter,  betray  and  depose  the  tyrant 
ny  which  they  fear,  and  of  which  they  are  alternately 
the  abettors  and  the  victims.  Countries  so  govern* 

; ed,  are  ever  exposed  to  be  devoured  by  armies  who 
are  instructed  in  no  precept,  but  implicit  obe- 
dience to  the  will  of  a master.  Though  religious 
opinions  are  a part  of  human  nature,  yet  the  organi- 
zation of  ecclesiastical  authority,  always  conforms 
to  the  principles  of  the  existing  government.  Of 
course,  the  clergy,  under  despotism,  forms  a dis- 
tinct class,  and,  by  vows  of  austerity,  or  by  the 
wealth  which  they  are  permitted  to  accumulate, 
become  alienated  from  the  people,  who  are  either 
corrupted  by  pernicious  examples,  or  impoverished 
by  incorporated  retreats  for  idleness,  fanaticism  and 
learned  ignorance.  In  these  dark  abodes  men  na- 
turally become  adversaries  to  all  reformations  in 
government,  science,  arts  and  civilization,  and,  too 
frequently,  pref'esional  agitators  of  dissensions,  per- 
secutions and  wars,  which,  generating  intolerable 
abuses,  are  at  length  subverted  by  sanguinary  re- 
volutions, thereby  illustrating  the  divine  prediction, 
that  “the  -wicked  shall  be  filed  with  their  own  devices .” 
“This  afflicting  survey  of  the  degradations  of 
savage,  depraved  and  despotic  goverments,  is  how- 
ever relieved  by  equally  clear  demonstrations  of  the 
immortal  energy  of  truth  and  reason.  We  know 
that  some  perception  of  the  Divine  will,  has  been 
coeval  with  the  formation  of  man,  and  that  God  has 
constantly  multiplied  the  testimonies  of  his  revela- 
tions. The  most  important  truths  have  always  been 
the  most  apparent.  No  nation  has  denied  the  ele- 
mentary principles  upon  which  religion  and  social 
obligation  depend,  At  all  times,  there  have  exist- 
ed a pure  Church,  and  a just  government.  Though 
frequently  obscured,  these  lights  from  Heaven  have 
never  been  extinguished,  but  have  always  re-appear- 
ed, with  renovated  splendour,  after  every  eclipse. — 
When  persecuted  in  one  city,  science,  virtue  and 
freedom  have  retired  to  another,  leaving  a remnant 
to  renew,  in  some  future  period,  a successful  con- 
flict with  ignorance,  barbarity  and  vice  It  has 
been  seen  in  modern  times,  that  the  most  terrible 
instrument  of  Divine  discipline,  even  despotic  rule, 
has  accumulated  power,  which,  on  several  occasions, 
has  been  exerted  to  destroy  abuses,  to  nourish  arts, 
and  to  diffuse  such  inestimable  improvements  as 
have  evinced,  that  the  achievements  attributed  to 
the  heroes  of  antiquity  were  not  entirely  visions  of 
the  imagination. 

“The  philosophy  of  government  has  been  a sci- 
ence of  slow  growth,  and  though  it  was  not  first 
conceived  in  America,  it  has  been  here  most  sin- 
gularly exhibited  in  practice.  It  is  founded  on  the 
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plain  principles,  that  men  are  social , accountable  be * 
ijigSy  and  that  their  rights  are  equal . These  axioms 
cannot  he  further  elucidated  by  any  argument. — 
By  all  men  who  exercise  their  reason,  wheresoever 
the  Christian  religion  prevails,  and  while  God  go- 
verns  the  world,  they  will  be  acknowledged  as 
truths.  We  must  expect  that  conflicts  between 
selfishness  and  defensive  force,  will  accompany  their 
establishment.  Such  events  and  their  consequences 
were  foretold  respecting  the  Divine  harbinger  of 
“peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  men  ” who  foresaw 
that  he  licamenot  to  send  peace,  but  a sword.” 

“The  means  by  which  these  principles  were  first 
introduced,  and  which  1 trust  are  now  unchangeably 
established  in  this  country,  are  among  the  most  sig- 
nal manifestations  of  Providence  which  were  ever 
exhibited.  However  worthy  they  may  be  deemed 
of  a minute  examination,  it  must  suffice,  on  the  pre 
sent  occasion,  to  mark  the  most  prominent  charac- 
teristics which  distinguish  us  from  Europe. 

“In  America,  progressive  improvements,  accom- 
panied with  order  and  tranquility,  have  constantly 
proceeded  from  the  diffusion  of  popular  principles, 
and  from  public  recognitions  of  the  equal  rights  of 
the  people.  These  truths  daily  become  more  mani- 
fest, even  to  ourselves,  as  our  governments  extend 
and  acquire  stability.  Our  ancestors  were  a mag- 
nanimous race,  trained  to  exertions  of  both  body 
and  mind,  and  they  brought  with  them  high  at- 
tainments in  learning,  and  the  elements  of  the  most 
useful  arts  which  had  then  been  acquired.  Not- 
withstanding diversities  in  education,  habits  and 
property,  they  were  united  in  opinion  and  design. 
Mutual  co-operation  was  necessary,  not  only  for  the 
success  oftheir  enterprize,  but,  in  their  actual  con- 
dition, to  the  preservation  of  their  existence.  A 
contract,  recognizing  an  equality  of  rights,  was 
therefore  formed.  From  the  first  hamlet,  proceed- 
ed villages;  the  villages  expanded  into  towns,  where 
a common  sense  of  duty  and  utility,  created  estab- 
lishments for  the  support  of  education,  law  and  reli- 
gion,thereby  constituting  small  republics;  external 
pressure  combined  the  towns  as  states,  next  as  con- 
federacies, till  we  now’  find  ourselves  united  as  a 
great  nation,  yet  losing  none  of  the  benefits  which 
attended  our  primitive  organizations,  which  are 
found  to  have  required  additional  securities,  and 
still  more  minute  ramifications,  with  every  increase 
of  knowledge  and  experience,  and  by  $very  ex 
tension  of  our  principles.  In  our  progress  we  have 
found  it  useful  to  amplify,  to  diffuse  and  define  our 
organic  principles,  but  have  discovered  nothing  to 
subvert  or  to  revoke. 

“In  Europe,  the  intercourse  of  social,  reasoning 
men,  was,  in  an  early  age,  concentrated  in  the  city 
of  Rome,  the  government  of  which  was  a wise,  po- 
lished and  learned,  though  factious,  predatory  and 
unbalanced  republic.  Its  good  qualities  proceeded 
from  its  popular  principles;  its  defects  from  a ra- 
pacious  aristocracy,  who  constantly  claimed,  and  by 
crafty  compromises  obtained,  concessions  of  unequal 
privileges  in  favor  of  their  order.  The  power  of 
this  city  gradually  extended  by  conquests,  which 
were  governed  by  proconsular  authority,  or  as  tribu- 
tary and  dependent  colonies.  The  vices  of  this  sys- 
tem are  inherent  and  suicidal.  The  republican  fea- 
tures of  the  metropolitan  city  were  at  length  annihi- 
lated by  a military  usurpation;  ages  of  tyranny,  luxu- 
ry and  vice  succeeded;  abuses  became  intolerable; 
Rome  was  crushed  by  barbarians,  and  the  earth  was 
covered  with  its  ruins.  It  is  but  justice,  however, 
to  acknowledge,  that  whatever  remains  of  law,  li- 
berty, justice  or  religion,  among  mankind,  is  \,o  be 
traced  through  the  history  of  this  republic 


“The  history  of  Europe,  subsequent  to  the  fate 
of  imperial  Rome,  affords  illustrations  of  equally 
afflicting  and  more  permanent  evils,  all  resulting 
from  the  denial  of  equal  rights  to  the  people.— 
Barbarous  hordes,  inspired  with  vindictive  resent- 
ments against  their  oppressors,  were,  by  ages  of 
mutual  rapine,  at  last  formed  into  communities,  with 
rude  rules  for  regulating  the  distribution  of  their 
conquest.  Hence,  the  feudal  system,  or  a govern- 
ment by  kings  and  chieftains,  of  various  conflicting 
orders,  leaving  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  people,  only 
the  pride  and  uncertain  security,  accompanied  with 
the  real  toils  and  dangers  incident  io  military  con- 
scriptions, or  a bare  subsistence  degraded  by  ser- 
vitude. During  this  period,  the  once  pmud  Ro- 
man retired  to  a still  more  humble  grade,  and  his 
name  became  the  common  designation  of  a menial 
slave.  Nevertheless,  heaven- born  Christianity  had 
been  revealed,  and  its  pacific  votaries,  scattered  to 
mountains  and  concealed  in  dens  and  caves,  preserv- 
ed precious  remains  of  science,  civilization  and  use- 
ful arts.  Their  retreats  generally,  became  abodes 
of  hospitality  and  comfort,  which  softened  the  hearts 
of  barbarians.  But,  while  Christian  and  human  prin- 
ciples were  diffusing  over  Europe,  the  Roman 
priesthood  were  maturing  a series  of  usurpations, 
and  finally,  obtaining  that  authority  by  fraud,  which 
military  power  had  subverted  by  force,  Rome  be- 
came a second  time,  mistress  of  the  world.  A par- 
ticular description  of  the  consequences  of  pontifi- 
cal tyranny  will  not  be  attempted.  It  must  suffice 
to  say,  that  it  aggravated  the  abuse  of  every  other 
tyranny;  it  extended  to  the  bodies  and  to  the  souls 
of,  men,  and  debased  intellect  itself.  Disguised 
with  humble  habiliments  and  symbols,  disclaiming 
military  power,  and  exercising  only  a limited  tem- 
poral authority,  it  prostrated  kings,  chieftains  and 
privileged  orders,  to  a level  with  their  vassals;  it 
combined  with  every  abuse  of  bad  government;  it 
allied  itself  to  every  vice  and  degrading  passion 
which  it  could  table  to  base  subserviency;  while 
professing  Christianity,  it  concealed  its  sublime,  yet 
plain  precepts,  in  an  unknown  language,  for  which 
it  substituted,  absurd,  incomprehensible  and  con- 
tradictory dogmas  of  its  own  invention.  In  one 
particular  only,  the  profound  policy  of  this  system 
appears  to  have  been  controlled  by  its  capacity:, 
for,  though  it  abhorred  experimen  ril  science  and  its 
inductions,  it  was  not  always  opposed  to  productive 
industry,  or  to  improvements  in  those  arts  which 
administered  to  its  aggrandizement:  at  last,  even 
these  recources  were  unequal  to  the  demands  of  ex- 
tortion. 1'he  wolf  began  to  prey  upon  its  own  v\* 
tals,  and  after  various  scintillations  of  reviving  in-  , 
telligence  among  the  people,  the  reformation  un-  1 
dozed  the  eyes  of  mankind.  No  event,  since  the 
promulgation  of  Christianity,  which  first  announced 
the  equal  rights  and  duties  of  men,  has  produced 
such  important  consequences  as  the  explosion  of  * 
pontifical  impostures.  It  has,  at  length,  humaniz-  I 
ed  war  and  extinguished  the  faggot  of  superstition,  i 
Such,  however,  was  the  mental  debasement  of  that 
period,  and  so  interwoven  was  this  system  with  all 
the  abuses  of  government,  that  the  benefits  it  has 
hitherto  produced  in  Europe,  bear  but  a very  small 
proportion  to  those  which,  I trust,  are  hereafter  t» 
be  experienced  from  its  benign  operation.  It  has, 
however,  already  occasioned  great  meliorations  in 
the  condition  and  comforts  of  mankind.  By  expos- 
ing frauds  which  had  long  remained  unsuspected, 
it  f urnished  topics  for  mental  reflection,  and  accus- 
tomed even  to  reason  independently  of  schools  and 
of  mere  human  authority.  If  the  freedom  of  opi- 
nion, which  it  encouraged,  frequently  diffused  er-  ; 
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rors,  reason  was  invigorated  by  the  exercises  which 
connected  them;  if  the  feudal  system  established 
privileged  orders  of  unequal  force,  the  most  op- 
pressed members  of  these  confederacies  formed 
new  combinatioas  to  defeat  or  neutralize  their  vi- 
gor. By  such  alliances,  a public  opinion  and  rules 
of  public  law  were  introduced,  which,  being  found 
ed  on  contracts,  accustomed  communities  to  dis- 
cuss questions  of  mutual  concern,  on  terms  of  equal- 
ity: and,  though  their  decisions  were  frequently  il- 
liberal a^d  selfish  in  respect  to  others,  there  were 
approximations  towards  justice  and  wisdom  be- 
tween the  parties.  If  collisions  of  interest  or  pas- 
sion  occasioned  wars,  desolating  conquests  were 
commonly  prevented  by  employing  new  energies, 
which  produced  results  which  were  unexpected  by 
the  adherents  of  ancient  systems.  The  rapid  rise  and 
prosperity  of  communities,  which  patronized  new 
discoveries  and  encouraged  public  industry,  when 
compared  with  the  silent  decay  of  others  which 
neglected  these  expedients,  originated  new  theo- 
ries of  public  economy,  which  awakened  a part  of 
Europe  from  the  sleep  of  ages.  At  length  true 
science,  confiding  in  God,  raised  her  eyes  to  Hea- 
ven, and  explored  nature  along  the  paths  of  expe- 
rience. It  is  pleasing  to  reflect  on  the  triumphs  of 
humanity,  many  of  which  were  achieved  in  the 
country  of  Alfred,  the  native  soil  of  our  liberty 
and  most  valuable  institutions,  and  were  free  and 
liberal  principles  are  still  ardently  cherished  by  the 
people. 

“However  incredulous  other  nations  may  be, 
we  all  feel  and  know  that  many  interesting  pro- 
blems have  been  here  first  solved,  in  favor  of  man- 
kind, by  the  experience  of  almost  two  centuries. 
We  have  diffused  popular  rights  over  an  extensive 
country,  accompanied  with  internal  tranquility,  or- 
der, religion  and  rapid  improvement.  We  have 
practically  demonstrated  that  a wilderness  is  sus- 
ceptible of  minute  divisions,  distributions  and  set- 
tlements, by  easy,  plain  and  permanent  rules,  which 
prevent  controversies,  augment  the  value  of  land, 
and  adapt  it  to  the  use  of  civilized  man,  in  modes 
consistent  with  the  security  of  those  unequal  ac- 
cumulations which  are  produced  by  the  ever  vary- 
ing activity  and  enterprize  of  individuals.  We 
have  definitively  accomplished  this  most  important 
of  all  concerns,  in  regard  to  the  independence  and 
republican  equality  of  the  people;  and,  in  connex- 
ion with  it,  have  practically  discovered,  for  the 
first  time,  that  hereditary  ranks,  privileges  and  or- 
ders, the  feodal  system  of  descents,  entailments, 
tythes  and  services,  are  at  least  useless  and  burden- 
some incumbrances  upon  society.  While  the  natu- 
ral affection  of  men  for  their  posterity  is  here  che- 
rished, and  the  mild  influence  of  paternal  authority 
secured,  by  permitting  alienations,  by  will,  incon- 
venient accumulations  of  real  property,  in  particu- 
lar families,  have  been  prevented,  by  rendering 
lands  liable  for  the  payment  of  debts,  and  by  an 
equal  distribution  of  intestate  estates  to  sons  and 
daughters.  By  these  means,  we  have  encouraged 
the  augmentation,  by  promoting  the  circulation  of 
all  property,  and  at  the  same  time,  have  effected 
just  and  natural  equalizations;  thereby,  superceding 
the  policy  which  dictated  the  periodical  restora- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Jewish  law-giver,  avoiding 
also  the  dangers  and  factions  which  attended  the 
partial  agrarian  regulations  of  ancient  Rome,  to- 
gether with  the  stagnations,  oppressions  and  im- 
moralities incident  to  feodal  perpetuities.  While 
we  avail  ourselves,  to  every  useful  extent,  of  the 
benefits  arising  from  acts  of  incorporation,  vve  un- 
derstand the  value  and  importance  of  public  and 


private  credit.  All  the  people  are  accustomed  to 
frequent  and  tranquil  consultations  respecting  their 
mutual  rights  and  interests.  Elections  are  grave 
and  silent  assemblies,  the  forms  of  which  are  pre- 
scribed by  law.  The  education  of  children  is  main- 
tained by  a system,  in  which  the  poor  and  the  rich 
share  equal  advantages.  Conscience  is  wholly  un- 
restrained by  acts  of  power.  Submission  to  hie- 
rarchal  authority,  is  entirely  voluntary.  The  cler- 
gy are  united  with  the  people  of  their  respective 
denominations,  are  supported  by  their  free  contri- 
butions, and  possess  no  influence,  which  is  not  de- 
rived from  their  eloquence  or  their  virtues.  The 
public  defence  is  committed  to  the  bravery  and  pa- 
triotism  of  the  people,  who  are  systematically  or- 
ganized, armed  and  instructed  in  the  duties  they 
are  to  perform.  We  know  that  the  character  of 
social  man  is  formed  by  his  habits,  and  that  habits, 
of  which  reason  has  perceived  the  utility,  are  the 
most  inflexible  laws.  Hence  we  have  inferred, 
that  there  exists  no  danger  of  popular  seductions  to 
other  systems  of  government,  and  that  public  liber- 
ty will  remain  equally  permanent  and  co-extensive 
with  public  virtue  and  intelligence,  which  is  the 
only  duration  allotted  by  God  to  human  institutions. 

“This  summary  review  of  the  varieties  under 
which  society  has  appeared  in  different  nations, 
and  during  many  ages,  wiil  not,  I hope,  be  thought 
unsuitable  at  this  time,  when  a most  active  and  ex- 
tensive fermentation  of  opinions,  respecting  princi- 
ples of  government,  has  arisen  among  mankind  — 
From  Spain  to  Siberia,  and  from  Africa  to  the  po. 
lar  circle;  from  the  lofty  plains  of  Mexico  to  the 
barren  rocks  of  Cape- Horn,  an  intellectual  conflict 
is  now  raging;  and,  in  extensive  regions,  it  is  accom- 
panied with  sanguinary  and  desolating  combats  of 
military  force.  A uniform  character  distinguishes 
all  these  contentions.  They  all  arise  from  different 
theories  of  free  governments,  opposed  to  the  in- 
variable maxims  of  despotism.  One  party  is  con- 
tending that  “governments  derive  their  just  pow- 
ers from  the  consent  of  the  governed;”  and  that 
forms  maybe  varied  by  them  so  as  most  effectually 
to  secure  “life,  liberty  and  happiness”  to  the  peo- 
ple. The  other  party  is  asserting  an  absolute , irre - 
vocable  right  to  perpetual  control  over  all  the  institu- 
tions of  society , thereby  rendering  the  labor,  inge* 
nuity  and  intelligence  of  numbers  subservient, 
through  all  future  time,  to  the  power,  luxury  and 
aggrandizement  of  a few,  who  claim  a privilege  of 
‘‘reaping  where  they  have  not  sown,  and  gathering 
where  they  have  not  strewed.” 

“The  duration  and  calamities  which  may  result 
from  these  contentions,  cannot  be  foreseen,  or  even 
rendered  probable  by  conjecture.  On  the  popular 
side  is  an  immense  majority  of  mankind;  but  its 
operative  and  moral  force  is  greatly  weakened  by 
diversities  of  language,  national  prejudices,  super, 
stitution,  ignorance,  internal  factions  and  vicious 
habits,  which  apparently  render  any  united  concert 
of  organized  action  impracticable.  On  the  other 
side,  no  close  and  permanent  combinations  can  exist 
among  the  opposing  governments,  disconnected, 
as  they  are,  by  all  the  repelling  causes  which  exist 
among  the  people,  with  additional  diversities,  aris- 
ing from  the  unequal  influence  of  the  popular  prin  - 
ciples, and  the  various  gradations  of  civilization, 
science,  arts  and  industry,  with  which  they  are  im- 
bued.  We  must,  therefore,  wait  the  disclosures  of 
time,  before  it  can  be  known  whether  a great  por- 
tion, of  this  globe  is  again  to  revert  to  barbarism, 
under  the  sway  of  the  Alarics  and  Attilas  of  mo- 
dern times,  or  whether  popular  rights,  with  the  se- 
curities which  they  afford  to  life,  liberty  and  pro- 
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perty,  are  to  obtain  new  and  splendid  confirma 
tions.” 

“I  hoped  to  have  been  able,  at  this  time,  to  re- 
commend a machine  for  preparing-  flax,  for  domes- 
tic manufacture  and  internal  commerce.  Several 
inventions  for  this  purpose  have  been  communicat- 
ed to  the  public,  but  1 cannot  learn  that  any  one 
has  been  actually  established  and  used  on  a large 
scale,  which  I consider  as  the  only  test  of  utility 
which  is  deserving  of  entire  confidence.  With  a 
protection  against  foreign  competition,  equai  to 
that  which  is  now  afforded  to  cotton,  fabrics,  I have 
no  doubt  that  manufactories  of  flax  and  hemp,  for 
all  common  uses,  Would  be  immediately  established, 
creating,  thereby,  a demand  for  the  raw  material, 
highly  advantageous  to  the  country.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  something  effectual  on  this  subject  will 
be  accomplished  by  the  next  congress,  until  which 
time  the  efforts  of  the  manufacturers  will  be  languid. 
In  the  mean  time,  I shall,  however,  consider  it  to 
be  ray  duty  to  prosecute  all  proper  inquiries. 

“An  invention  has  been  introduced  into  some  of 
the  states,  for  exacting  useful  labor  from  convicts 
confined  in  penitentiaries;  and  I submit  to  your 
consideration,  whether  it  is  not  expedient  to  autho 
rize  one,  of  a similar  kind,  to  be  erected,  with  a 
view  of  diminishing  the  expenses  of  New  Gate 
prison. 

The  present  is  an  eventful  period,  anff  we,  or  our 
children,  may  be  summoned  to  arduous  exertions; 
but  while  the  career  of  other  nations  is  surrounded 
with  innumerable  difficulties  and  dangers,  arising 
from  the  ignorance  or  vices  of  former  ages,  the 
paths  of  our  duties  are,  in  my  opinion,  plain  and  di- 
rect. While  we  cautiously  avoid  romantic  crusades, 
and  abstain  from  endeavors  to  introduce  our  prin- 
ciples, where  they  would  excite  contentions;  while 
confining  external  operations  to  the  defence  of  au 
thorized  commerce,  we  should  carefully  invigorate 
our  internal  establishments  as  they  relate  to  our  se- 
curity, resources  and  improvements.  By  avoiding 
collisions  among  ourselves,  and  especially  faction, 
which  has  often  been  “the  destroying  angel  of  re- 
publics,” we  shall  demonstrate  to  the  world  the  pa 
cific  and  innocent  tendency  of  our  insitutions,  dis- 
arm its  jealousy  ^nd  accomplish  more  by  a mild  ex 
ample  of  moral  dignity,  than  we  could  effect  by 
any  active  interference.  We  may  exhibit  to  the 
world  the  means  by  which  equal  «and  mild  laws 
will  tame  tyranny  itself,  and  that  he,  whose  frown 
lately  awed  the  nations,  might  have  found  here, 
that  his  mischievous  propensities  could  be  restrain 
ed  by  an  unarmed  magistrate,  while  the  faculties  of 
his  powerful  mind  were  left  unrestrained,  in  the 
exercise  of  any  useful  or  innocent  avocations.  Such 
reflections  ought  not,  however,  to  excite  any  feel- 
ings of  arrogant  confidence  in  our  own  security, 
while  we  reflect  on  the  miseries  which  great  na- 
tions are  now  suffering,  from  the  capricious  exercise 
of  arbitrary  power.  We  must  lament  the  degradation 
of  human  nature  itself,  while  we  see  a Bourbon, 
claiming  descent  from  Henry  the  fourth,  unin 
structed  by  adversity,  exercising  enormous  power 
in  oppressing  the  generous  Franks,  while  he  patro- 
nizes the  mean  superstition  of  monks;  while  we  see 
the  titular  successor  of  Trajan,  unaffected  by  what 
has  been  performed  by  a recent  people,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi,  permitting  the  Danube  to  remain 
closed,  by  the  avowed  foes  of  civilization  and  huma- 
nity, and,  at  the  same  time,  wasting,  by  barbarous 
extortions,  the  country  which  produced  Scipio  and 
Fabricius:  and,  especially,  while  the  immediate 


descendant  of  Peter  the  great  is  obscuring  his  own 
character,  by  suffering  a gallant  race  to  be  extirpat- 
ed, who  are  professors  of  the  religion  of  his  own 
people,  of  which  he  was  lately  an  illustrious  patron, 
while,  by  merely  extending-  protection  to  the  op- 
pressed, the  Euxine  and  the  Mediterranean  would 
become  united  in  friendship,  ax  they  are  by  nature, 
immense  regions  and  magnificent  rivers  be  pre- 
sented to  the  efforts  of  civilization,  arts  and  industry* 
and  the  gratitude  of  happy  millions,  be  secured  by  a 
fame  as  brilliant  and  immortal  as  that  which  ctowned 
the  achievements  of  the  modern  Hercules, 

OLIVER  WOLCOTT, 
General  assembly,  Jllay  session , A.  D.  1823. 
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Another  steam  boat , tjje  Thomas  Jefferson,  that 
plied  between  Louisville  and  Florence,  has  been 
sunk  by  running  against  a “snag.” 

Virginia.  The  well  known  gen.  Smyth,  of  Virgi- 
nia, a member  of  the  last  and  a candidate  for  the 
present  congress,  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Estill.  The 
district  is  composed  of|six  counties,  and,  though  Mr. 
E.  was  late  in  coming  out,  the  friends  of  both  par- 
ties appear  to  have  exerted  themselves  to  the  ut- 
most. The  result  is,  that  general  Smyth  received 
1600,  and  Mr.  Estill  1277  votes — and  so  the  former 
is  re-elected.  The  latter  was  the  avowed  friend  of 
Mr.  Adams,  for  president  of  the  United  States,  and 
it  is  notorious  that  the  other  is  his  opponent. 

The  interior.  The  Philadelphia  papers  state* 
that  the  works  for  the  Schuylkill  navigation  are  go- 
ing on  with  great  rapidity,  and,  it  is  expected,  the 
whole  distance,  of  about  one  hundred  miles,  to 
Mount  Carbon,  will  be  nearly  completed  this  sea- 
son. There  are  now  two  thousand  men  at  work; 
one  thousand  men  on  the  district  above  Reading, 
and  one  thousand  men  between  Reading  and  Phi- 
ladelphia. 

Cincinnati.  The  following  is  a statement  of  the 
provisions  cut  and  packed,  by  Messrs.  Andrews  and 
Shays,  in  their  warehouse  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  from 
the  1st  November,  1822,  to  the  1st  March,  1823, 
five  months— -viz: 


5382  hogs,  weighing  970,283  lbs.  producing  2394 
bbls.  pork;  339  hhds.  hams  and  shoulders,  weight 
237,300  lbs.;  3406  kegs  lard  containing  165,780  lbs  ; 
17,3551bs.bacon,  not  included  in  the  above;  100 bbls. 
beef,  163  half  bbls.  do.;  19,320  lbs.  butter,  repack- 
ed for  shipping;  3000  lbs.  Bologna  sausages,  manu- 
factured; 1000  lbs.  smoked  beef. 

Wool.  The  following  prices  are  offered  for  wool 
at  the  Steubenville  factory,  payable  in  goods  of 
their  own  manufacture,  or  cash,  in  twelve  months. 


I s 


J * 

Lamb’s  wool,  from  20  to  30  cents. 

If  washed  on  the  sheep’s  back,  an  addition  will 
be  made  to  these  prices  equivalent  to  the  advan- 
tage received  in  washing. 


2 quality 

do. 

65 

7-8 

do. 

55 

3-4 

do. 

40 

12 

do. 

30 

1-4  and  common 

25 

(^POSTSCRIPT. 

The  ship  Hunter  has  arrived  in  the  Delaware, 
from  France,  and  her  captain  reports  that  the 
French  troops  had  actually  invaded  Spain.  Mr.  For- 
syth, our  late  minister  at  Madrid,  has  returned 
home  in  this  vessel. 
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(Jj^Great  matters! — The  editor  has  the  pleasure 
to  syy  that  his  period  of  service  as  a juror  termi 
nated  yesterday,  and  that,  hereafter,  he  will  “ mind 
his  own  business,”  as  usual.  But,  when  the  import 
ant  public  duties  that  he  performed  during  the  last 
three  weeks  are  considered,  he  cannot  want  an  ex 
cuse  for  any  seeming  neglect  of  his  own!  In  all  this 
time,  there  was  only  one  occasion  in  which  the  jury 
left  their  box,  and  even  that  affair  was  decided  in 
about  ten  minutes— so  much  for  our  discretion  and 
expedition  in  settling  disputes!  And,  further,  he 
verily  believes  that  the  -whole  amount  of  money  claim- 
ed m the  cases  on  which  they  really  acted,  was  pret- 
ty nearly , but  not  quite,  equal  to  the  aggregate  pay 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury!  Is  not  this  a cheap  ad- 
ministration of  justice?  Yet,  it  is  due  to  truth  to 
state,  that  the  cpurt  was  incessant  in  exertions  to 
reduce  the  docket,  by  bringing  the  causes  to  trial. 
There  is  something  radically  wrong  in  the  system. 

The  history  op  the  pirates  seems  as  if  brought 
to  a close,  for  the  present,  by  the  efforts  of  com. 
Porter  and  the  officers  and  crews  of  his  squadron. 
We  have  not  heard  of  the  capture  of  any  vessel 
since  that  of  the  Pilot,  of  Norfolk,  and  she  was  re- 
taken by  our  squadron. 

Our  accounts  from  Havana  are  to  the  8th  inst. 
The  commodore  had  been  at  that  piace  in  the  steam 
galliot  Sea  Gull. 

No  less  than  163  vessels  left  Havana  during  the 
month  of  April,  of  which  94  were  American,  30 
Spanish,  14  English,  8 French,  &c. 

The  new  governor  general,  Vives,  had  just  arriv- 
ed in  the  frigate  Thesis, 

War!  The  blow  is  struck!  Our  opinion  as  to  re- 
sults are  so  far  realized,  that  France  and  Spain  are  at 
war;  and  we  remain  firm  in  the  belief  that  the  other 
great  events  anticipated  will  speedily  follow  The 
details  are  inserted  in  their  proper  dc  partment,  and 
will  be  read  with  much  interest.  The  accounts,  in 
some  particulars,  are  contradictory,  and  it  is  Lupus- 
sible  to  discern  the  absolute  truth,  but  we  see 
enougn  of  it  to  convince  us  that  the  Spaniards  Will 
resist  the  invaders  with  the  same  firmness  and  per 
severance  that  they  manifested  in  their  contest  with 
Napoleon,  and  we  look,  without  hesitation,  to  a si 
rnilar  result  —the  defeat  and  slaughterof  the  French. 

We  have  not  time  to  offer  many  remarks  oo  tne 
news.  The  object  of  the  French  is  fully  avowed  by 
the  duke  of  Angouleme — it  is  to  restore  Ferdinand 
to  absolute  power  and  re  establish  priestcraft — the 
end,  we  trust,  will  be,  the  expulsion  of  the  Bourbons 
from  the  thrones  of  both  France  and  Spain.  The 
next  arrival  may  tell  us  that  the  duke  of  Angouleme 
is  at  Madrid  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  that  Mina 
is  at  or  near  Lyons,  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  He 
is  evidently  prepared  for  an  invasion  of  France. 

On  the  whole,  we  deem  it  most  probable  that  the 
chief  pow  ers  of  Europe  will  soon  be  engaged  in  this 
war.  This  is  what  we  have  always  expected.  In 
a subsequent  page  there  is  a very  important  article 
on  the  relations  of  Great  Britain  and  Russia-two 
late  dear  friends,  no  doubt  to  become  deadly  ene 
ones,  before  long. 

It  Great  Britain  shall  enter  into  the  war,  she  will 
display  a power  hitherto  unknown— for  the  heart  of 
Vox,  XXIV—12. 


almost  every  Briton  is  enlisted  on  the  side  of  Spain 
contending  fer  the  right  of  self  government.  In- 
deed, the  war  made  on  that  country,  is  a war  against 
Great  Britain  herself,  because  of  her  political  insti- 
tutions. 

Rather  severe.  The  “Telescope/*  published 
at  Columbia,  S.  C.  of  the  13th  inst.  says — “In  one  ofjf 
our  late  numbers,  we  stated  that  3,002  vessels  had 
been  captured  by  the  pirates  of  the  West  Indies, 
Our  mistake  was  evidently  that  of  a landsman.  It 
should  have  been  3S002  cases  of  piratical  robbery. 
We  must  thank  our  friends,  the  editors  of  the  Na- 
tional Intelligencer,  for  correcting  us.  Ilo-wever „ 
those  gentlemen  live  so  near  Baltimore , they  ought  to 
understand  this  affair  more  correctly  than  we .’* 

(Xjr’We  do  not  know  why  Baltimore , for  the  acts 
of  half  a dozen  rogues,  more  honest  than  those  of 
other  cities,  because  less  hypocritical , should  have 
caused  such  a denunciation  of  60,000  people,  who 
have  manifested,  at  least,  as  much  devotion  to  the 
republic  as  any  other  community  in  the  United 
States,  But,  perhaps,  it  may  afford  the  editor  of 
the  “Telescope”  some  satisfaction  to  leatn,  that 
every  person  who  was  fully  regarded  as  feeing  en- 
gaged in  whatever  ;could  have  given  rise  to  his  cen- 
sure for  piracy,  has  become  a bankrupt  as  well  in 
character  as  in  property,  and  remains  an  object  for 
“scorn  to  point  her  slow  unmoving  finger  at!”  and 
further  we  would  inform  him,  that  every  one  who 
was  believed  to  traffic  in  a certain  biped,  lately  so 
much  in  request  in  the  South,  has  seemingly  “gone 
to  the  d — 1”  even  in  this  world,  and  before  his  time 
— a solemn  warning,  that  we  hope  the  editor  of  the 
“Telescope**  will  not  fail  to  impress  on  the  minds 
of  all  people.  Such  is  the  force  of  moral  feeling 
here,  that  when  the  people  pass  a foreign  or  do- 
mestic dealer  in  those  bipeds,  they  hold  their  breaths 
as  if  a night-cart  was  going  along. 

Correct.  The  emperor  Alexander,  of  Russia, 
appears  now  to  be  well  known  in  England  by  the 
ironical  name  of  “magnanimity” — which  meant 
just  the  same  thing  as  “usurper”  or  “tyrant,”  when 
these  terms  were  applied  to  JSTapoleon. 

R)  the  by — we  realty  wonder  why  our  old  friends 
at  Boston,  and  elsewhere,  who  shed  ship  loads  of 
ink  against  the  “horrible  French  conscription/* 
when  Bon.  parte  resorted  to  it  for  the  subjugation 
of  Spain,  do  not  trumpet  forth  the  despotism  of  the 
Bourbon  Louis  for  doing  the  same  thing,  and  to  ac- 
complish the  same  purpose! — Is  the  fact  that  Louis 
is  a ‘ legitimate/*  an  excuse  for  this  “terrible,”  “hor- 
rible/* “abominable”  proceeding?  We  should  like 
some  explanation  of  the  matter. 

Bread  stuffs.  The  supply  of  these  is  short  in 
the  United  States,  but  the  New. York  American 
say3  that  in  London  alone,  there  was,  on  the  1st 
of  April,  “a  million  and  a half  of  bushels  of  foreign 
grain,  in  bond;  a quantity  almost  equal  to  all  the 
Hour  and  grain  that  the  United  States  could, 
taking  as  a criterion  the  average  of  several  years 
past,  afford  to  export  in  a whole  year.*’  This  is  a 
mistake— the  average  amount  pf  bread  stuffs  ex- 
ported is  at  least  equal  to  the  quantity  of  a million 
of  barre.ls  of  Hour,  exclusive  of  rice:  but  th$  fast 
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goes  to  shew  that  the  demand  created  by  a war  in 
T'  : rope,  cannot  have  much,  if  any,  effect  on  our 

uikets,  at  leas*  for  some  time  to  come. 

Columbia  college.  This  new  establishment  at 
Washing.  city,  is  in  a prosperous  condition  and 
pr.  . ises  to, become  a very  valuable  establishment. 
It  is  under  charge  of  the  “Baptist  General  Conven- 
tion.5’ rhe  present  number  of  students  is  59.  The 
land,  college  edifices  and  houses  for  the  professors, 
cost  70,000  dollars,  chiefly  raised  by  subscriptions. 
The  professors  are  highly  spoken  of  for  the  zeal 
and  assiduity  manifested  in  their  respective  depart- 
ments, and  the  tuition-money  of  the  students  is  al- 
ready sufficient  to  pay  their  salaries.  “Industry 
must  prosper.” 

American  literature.  With  the  success  that 
has  attended  “the  Spy”  and  “the  Pioneers  of  the 
Susquehannah,”  the  people  are  well  acquainted. 
They  have  had  a great  run  in  England  and  also  been 
translated  into  French.  Another  work  of  the  same 
kind,  called  “The  Wilderness,”  lately  appeared  in 
New  York,  and  the  whole  edition  was  disposed  of 
in  four  weeks.  We  learn,  says  the  Aurora,  that  the 
author,  in  consequence  of  this  encouragement,  has 
been  induced  by  the  booksellers  of  that  city  to  un- 
dertake another  novel,  the  scene  of  which  is  to  be 
laid  in  New  England,  and  will  embrace  that  singular 
portion  of  American  history,  in  which  the  supersti- 
tious persecution  of  witchcraft  agitated  the  coun- 
try. 

Connecticut.  No  one  obtained  a plurality  of 
votes  for  the  office  of  lieut.  governor  at  the  late 
election,  and  the  choice  devolved  on  the  legisla- 
ture. Two  hundred  and  five  ballots  were  given. — 
Mr,  David  Plant  received  137,  and,  of  course,  was 
elected. 

Virginia.  Tbe  following  is  given  as  a correct 
list  of  the  representatives  of  this  state  in  the  new 
congress  of  the  United  States:  Thomas  Newton, 
Arthur  Smith,  William  S.  Archer,  Mark  Alexander, 
John  Randolph,  George  Tucker,  Jabez  Leftwich, 
Burweil  Basset,  Andrew  Stevenson,  Philip  P.  Bar 
bour,  Robert  S.  Garnett,  William  Lee  Ball,  Charles 
F.  Mercer,  James  Stephenson,  Jared  Williams, 
William  McCoy,  John  Floyd,  William  Smith  and 
Alexander  Smyth,  have  been  re-elected.  William 
C.  Rives  has  Deen  chosen  without  opposition,  in 
the  place  of  Mr.  Nelson  appointed  minister  to  Spain, 
James  S Barbour,  in  place  of  Mr.  Moore,  and  Ed- 
ward  Johnston,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Jackson,  declin- 
ed. 

The  Enquirer  says — “In  12  districts  the  old  mem- 
bers were  elected  without  opposition.  In  7,  there 
•was  opposition,  but,  m every  case,  the  opposition 
was  unavailing.  Of  course,  19  of  the  old  delega- 
tion are  re-elected;  and  there  are  three  neiv  mem - 
bers , one  elected  without  opposition  and  the  other 
two  against  it.” 

(jjf’The  practice  in  Virginia  of  continuing  the  old 
members  in  congress,  gives  her  a mighty  moral 
power  in  the  house  of  representatives,  on  many  ac- 
counts—yet  we  like  the  custom  in  some  other  of 
the  states,  of  returning  the  representatives  to  the 
people  from  whence  they  came,  that  they  them- 
selves may  more  sensibly  feel  the  effects  of  their 
own  measures,  and  see  the  operation  of  them  on 
tbeiir  fellow  citizens — from  the  body  of  whom,  as 
from  a pure  fountain,  it  is  designed  that  the  ele- 
ments of  our  government  should  be  derived. 


Tobacco.  The  hogshead  of  tobacco  lately  sold  id 
Baltimore  for  thirty-five  dollars  per  hundred,  wa 
grown  in  Somersett  county,  Pennsylvania.  We 
notice  the  sale  of  another  hogshead  at  forty-one 
dollars  per  hundred.  This  last  was  raised  in  Mont- 
gomery county,  Maryland. 

Expeditious  travelling.  A New  York  paper 
says — We  are  indebted  to  a gentleman  from  Port- 
land, lately  on  a visit  to  this  city,  for  the  following 
communication. 

Distances  from  Albany  to  Portland,  Me.  and  time 
taken  up  in  travelling,  by  steam  boats  and  stages, 
via  New  York,  Providence  and  Boston.  ’ 


Miles,  hours. 


From  Albany  to  New  York 

150 

18 

New  York  to  Providence 

200 

20 

Providence  to  Boston 

40 

6 

Boston  to  Portland, 

110 

12 

500  56 

500  miles  in  2 days  and  eight  hours,  through  the 
most  interesting  parts  of  the  northern  and  eastern 
states,  and  the  capitals  of  four  of  them. 

ffj^The  distance  between  Baltimore  and  Wash- 
ington is  38  miles — the  road  excellent.  This  jour- 
ney is  often  made  in  a few  minutes  more  than  5 
hours,  without  special  baste. 

“Balance  of  trade!5*  The  improvements  of  the 
Schuylkill  and  Lehigh  rivers,  in  Pennsylvania,  have 
already  had  a sensible  effect  on  the  price  of  fuel 
in  Philadelphia.  Such  fire-wood  as  was  sold  for 
§4  50  per  cord  at  this  time  last  year,  may  now  be 
had  for  $3.  But  this  great  reduction  of  one  third 
is,  no  doubt,  in  part  caused  by  an  appreciation  in 
the  value  of  money,  compelling  a more  rigid  econo- 
my of  fuel,  as  well  as  by  the  introduction  and  use 
of  coal;  but  it  is  estimated  that  the  consumption  of 
the  latter,  invited  by  its  cheapness,  through  the  fa- 
cilities afforded  to  bring  it  to  consumption,  will 
cause  an  annual  saving  of  §300,000  to  the  people  of 
that  city,  when  the  aforesaid  improvements  are 
fully  completed. 

The  coal  in  the  mountains  on  the  Lehigh,  was 
hitherto  worth  no  more  to  the  citizens  of  Philadel- 
phia than  the  gold  mines  of  Symmesmania , located 
5000  miles  from  his  entrance  to  the  interior  of  this 
earth  at  the  north  pole,  because  it  would  not  bear 
the  cost  of  transportation  to  market:  but  the  time 
is  now  said  to  be  close  at  hand,  when  this  hereto- 
fore  valueless  article  will  not  only  yield  a large  pro- 
fit to  the  possessors  of  the  soil,  but  reduce  the  ex- 
penses of  the  people  of  that  city  in  tbe  sum  of 
§300,000  a year!  If  this  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
subsistence  goes  into  the  general  amount  of  the 
profit  on  labor,  as  we  presume  that  it  does,  we  beg 
leave  to  ask  the  champions  of  the  treasury-system 
of  the  United  States,  whether  the  “balance  of 
trade5’  is  not  affected  in  that  sum,  annually,  by  the 
labor  and  capital  expended  in  improving  the  navi- 
gation of  the  rivers  just  above  named? — just  as 
much,  in  reality,  as  by  the  import  of  cargoes  of  mo- 
lasses and  the  export  of  cargoes  of  New  England 
rum  distilled  from  it?  This  appears  very  plain  to 
my  mind— because  those  expenditures  of  labor  and 
capital  on  the  improvements  stated,  have  a posi- 
tive tendency  to  render  the  labor  of  the  people  of 
Philadelphia  productive  of  an  extra  surplus  profit  of 
§300,000 — being  the  amount  of  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  subsistence:  and  this  sum,  in  one  shape  or 
another,  must,  and  will,  pass  into  the  common  mar- 
ket of  the  world,  to  compete  with  the  protection 
or  facilities  afforded  to  production  in  other  coun« 
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tries.  Herein  is  the  foundation  of  the  “balance 
of  trade” — not  the  treasury  tables  of  export  and 
import.  Man  is  more  valuable  in  the  United 
States  than  in  any  other  country,  because  his  sub- 
sistence costs  more;  and  this  is  a just  cause  of  con- 
gratulation, since  the  fact  must  be  supposed  to 
rest  on  the  amount  of  his  comforts;  and,  whatever 
then,  that  increases  the  sum  of  his  profits  on  pro- 
duction, without  diminishing  that  of  his  comforts,  is 
so  much  added  to  his  means  of  trading  with  foreign- 
ers— as  if  gold,  the  general  medium  of  commerce, 
was  found  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  thrown 
into  the  mass  of  what  is  regarded  as  property,  with- 
out the  expenditure  of  labor  to  obtain  it. 

The  treasury-system  folks  may  talk  as  they  please 
—but  there  is  no  other  way  to  national  prosperity 
and  individual  happiness,  than  through  the  ample 
employment  and  profitable  industry  of  the  produc- 
tive classes  of  the  people.  The  smith,  who  by  his 
labor  makes  a horse  shoe,  is  of  more  worth  to  so- 
ciety  lor  that  act,  than  the  merchant  who,  by  the  sale 
of  goods  to  his  own  countrymen , “makes”  $>100,000. 
The  first  creates  a value,  the  second  only  gathers  to 
himself  the  values  created  by  the  smith  and  others: 
and  if  the  class  of  laborers  were  to  cease  creating,  it 
is  very  certain  that  the  merchants  would  soon  cease 
gelling:  yet  the  encouragement  and  protection  &f 
forded  to  commerce  has  cost  nearly  one  half  of  the 
whole  public  revenue,  while  production  has  been 
left  to  do  as  well  as  it  could— as  if  despised  by 
those  who  owed  every  thing  to  it,  even  the  support 
of  their  own  personal  existence  on  the  earth.  My 
friends,  Messrs.  Gales  and  Seaton,  receiving  a ton  of 
silver  per  annum,  might  tell  us  all  about  this,  if  they 
would.  They  understand  it  fully . 

It  is  time  that  the  laboring  classes  should  look  to 
these  things,  and  force  their  rights  on  the  conside- 
ration of  their  government,  in  virtue  of  their  own 
unalienable  sovereignty.  They  have  suffered  by 
rallying  under  names , in  many  cases  got  up  by  the 
most  profligate  of  mankind,  whose  leading  purpose 
it  is  to  riot  on  the  profits  of  production,  without  pro- 
ducing any  thing  themselves— let  them  recur  to 
principles,  and  the  office-hunting,  power-seeking 
tribes  will  be  annihilated  at  once,  or  at  least  so  re- 
strained as  to  cease  being  depredators  on  the  pub- 
lic welfare  to  glut  their  own  lusts.  They  should 
follow  reason — not  office-holders  or  aspirants  for 
office;  for  the  purpose  of  most  of  these  is  in  their 
own  preferment  and  advancement— not  the  good 
of  the  society. 

Pretence  and  reality.  We  are  every  now  and 
then  favored  with  pompous  accounts  of  the  zeal  of 
British  statesmen  and  of  the  efforts  of  their  naval 
officers,  to  suppress  the  slave  trade,  and  also  with 
manifestations  of  their  desire  to  abolish  slavery;  and 
about  as  oftentimes  honored  with  the  abuse  of  Bri- 
tish writers,  because  British  cupidity  and  inhuma- 
nity entailed  the  curse  of  slavery  on  the  soil  of  the 
U.  States;  though  the  fact  is  notorious,  that,  when 
petition  after  petition  against  the  infernal  traffic 
failed  of  success,  the  pursuit  of  it  entered  into  the 
great  causes  that  led  to  an  appeal  to  arms,  and  the 
separation  of  our  country  from  the  dominion  of  a 
“tyrant.”  It  is  impossible  not  to  believe  that  some 
of  the  leading  men  in  Great  Britain  really  and  ho- 
nestly detest  the  slave  trade,  or  that  they  are  less 
zealous  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  than  are  the 
mass  of  the  people  of  the  United  States;  but  we 
have  seen  no  act  of  the  government  that  strikes  at 
the  root  of  the  existing  evil,  whereby  its  amount 
may  be  diminished;  and  have  thought  that  the  pro- 
ceedings had  on  the  subject  were  more  designed  to 


secure  a monopoly  of  the  supply  of  sugar  from  the 
British  West  Indies,  f well  stocked  with  slaves  J , than 
to  operate  in  behalf  of  this  miserable  race  of  men. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  those  presumed  to 
be  most  interested  in  the  holding  of  slaves  in  the  U. 
States,  would  embrace  any  plan  that  afforded  a rea- 
sonable prospect  of  a gradual  emancipation,  safe  to 
themselves  and  beneficial  to  the  subjects  of  our  soli- 
citude; neither  of  which,  we  sometimes  fear,  can  be 
brought  about  until  some  scheme  shall  be  adopted 
for  the  ultimate  reception  of  the  blacks,  or  their  de- 
scendants, into  the  common  society,  or  by  colonizing 
those  to  whom  freedom  may  be  given.  No  reason- 
able project  to  effect  either  of  these  has  yet  been 
suggested,  and  so  the  people  of  the  south  feel  as  if 
an  evident  necessity  existed  to  continne  the  blessed 
estate  that  the  mother  country  imposed  on  her  co- 
lonies. If  the  editor  of  the  London  Quarterly  Re- 
view, (who  throws  so  much  filth  at  us  because  we 
hold  slaves),  doubts  this  necessity , let  him  give  us 
proof  of  his  philanthropy,  by  sending  his  daughter, 
(if  he  has  one),  to  Jamaica,  there  to  be  wedded  to 
some  hapless  Congo  negro,  that  he  may  be  wrestl- 
ed from  his  class  and  be  brought  into  what  is  re- 
garded as  the  polished  society  of  the  island!  Many 
black  people  are  well  respected  and  sincerely  es- 
teemed  by  their  white  neighbors;  but  it  appears 
morally  impossible  with  us  to  extend  to  them  that 
sort  of  correspondence  and  communication  which 
is  indispensable  to  a redemption  from  their  degrad- 
ed condition— and,  without  this,  emancipation,  (in 
any  place  where  slaves  are  numerous),  is  rather  pro- 
ductive of  evil  than  good;  and  experience  has  fully 
shewn  the  fact,  we  apprehend,  that  the  mixture  of 
freed  negroes  with  slaves  is  very  injurious  to  the 
morals,  and  productive  of  misery  and  debasement 
to  both. 

Though  the  general  character  of  the  people,  even 
of  the  slave  holding  states,  is  opposed  to  slavery, 
still  there  are  some  that  are  willing  to  profit  by  it, 
even  beyond  what  they  reasonably  might,  (if  there 
is  any  reason  in  slavery)— and  who  are  also  desirous 
of  holding  and  extending  political  power  through 
the  agency  of  a system  that  weakens  that  pow- 
er in  the  nation  at  large,  and  diverts  the  strength 
of  the  country  from  its  defence  in  war,  to  the  main- 
tenance  of  order  at  home.  It  is  with  solemn  regret 
that  we  have  seen  this  desire  avowed  by  a member 
of  congress  from  the  state  of  Virginia,  who  would 
have  created  two  slave-holding  states  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  securing  four  additional  members 
in  the  senate,  to  restrain  the  will  of  the  free  people 
of  the  United  States:  and  we  see  also,  that  an  at- 
tempt is  making  to  introduce  slaves  into  the  9tate 
of  Illinois,  which  now  is  prohibited.  These  things 
shall  be  freely  noticed  hereafter.  To  those  who 
agitate  them  we  must  say.  Quern  Deus  vidt  perdere 
priiis  dementat.  The  free  people  of  this  country 
will  no  more  be  governed  by  the  representatives  of 
slaves  than  by  the  representatives  op  horses. 
Power  must  rest  where  population  lies,  and  wealth 
will  centre  were  industry  prospers.  This  is  the  order 
of  nature  and  nature’s  God,  and  whatever  opposes 
it  is  impudent  assumption  or  unqualified  tyranny, 
let  it  be  committed  under  what  name  it  may — and 
the  less  tolerable,  if  it  takes  a republican  appella- 
tion, for  the  reason  that  it  add9  insult  to  injury. 

But  to  revert  to  the  subject,  which,  though  it 
more  immediately  applies  to  the  slave  population 
in  the  British  West  Indies  than  our  own  of  the  same 
class,  has  a strong  and  natural  reference  to  the  sys- 
tem  at  large. 

A great  contest  is  prevailing  in  England  between 
the  people*  on  the  one  side,  and  the  West  India  in- 
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terest  on  the  other,  in  regard  to  the  introduction  1 
of  East  India  sugar— a commodity  that  has  become 
almost  a necessary  of  life. 

The  condition  of  the  West  India  planters  is  ex- 
ceedingly distressing.  The  general  assembly  of 
the  island  of  Jamaica,  sometime  since,  voted  an  ad 
dress  to  the  kmg,  in  which  they  said  that  “a  million 
of  people,  and  an  hundred  millions  of  property,  are 
staked  on  the  issue  of  that  address— that,  unless  their 
remonstrances  are  heard , the  glory  of  his  crown  may 
be  a second  time  dimmed  by  the  loss  of  his  islands  in 
the  west”— adding  that  they  “have  not  lost  their 
loyalty,  though  on  the  verge  of  destruction.”  Other 
colonies  are,  perhaps,  even  in  a worse  state,  and 
meetings  have  been  held  in  many  of  them  to  peti 
tion  for  redress,  fne  duty , in  England,  on  their  su 
gar,  is  equal  to  nearly  one  half  of  the  amount  of  the 
sales — this  is  paid  by  the  consumer,  but  restrains 
the  consumption;  and  it  appears  that  the  best  ma- 
naged estates  in  the  West  Indies  do  not  yield  a 
profit  of  two  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  capital  vest- 
ed in  lands  and  slaves;  and  even  this  small  profit 
would  probably  be  wholly  lost,  if  East  India  sugar, 
raised  by  the  hands  of  free  people,  was  admitted 
for  home  consumption  on  the  payment  of  no  higher 
duties  than  are  paid  on  the  West  India  article.  So, 
to  keep  up  a monopoly  in  favor  of  the  holders  of 
slaves,  is  the  real  point  in  contention  just  now,  and 
some  examination  of  its  merits  may  be  useful. 

In  1820,  about  370,000  cwt.  of  West  India  and 
83,000  cwt.  of  East  India  sugar  were  entered  at  the 
ports  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  for  home  consump 
lion  In  1821,  the  former  amounted  to  about350,0Q0 
and  the  latter  to  100,000  cwt. — the  one,  declining 
and  the  other  increasing,  notwithstanding  the  extra 
advantage  afforded  to  the  product  of  the  commodity 
rais  d by  slaves,  which  is  equal  to  about  two  cents  per 
pound!  We  have  before  us  a Liverpool  price  cur- 
rent of  the  21st  of  March,  at  which  time  the  actual 
duty  on  West  India  Sugar,  for  home  consumption, 
was  2 7s.  per  cwt.  and  on  East  India  sugar  37s.  that 
is  10s  per  cwt.  or  2 cents  per  lb.  bounty,  or  premi- 
um on  the  labor  of  slaves,  in  their  competition  with 
that  of  freemen;  yet  the  West  India  planters  are 
on  “the  verge  of  destruction !” — though  all  foreign 
sugars  are  prohibited,  being  required  to  pay  a duty 
of  sixty  Jiree  shillings  or  about  thirteen  dollars  per 
cwt  Here  is  a fine  practical  comment  on  the  im- 
ported. sayings  of  “let  us  alone,”  “let  trade  regulate 
itself”— the  cuckoo-notes  of  the  enemies  of  domes 
tic  industry  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  a miser- 
able exposure  of  the  hollowness  of  the  profession 
of  the  British  administrations  in  regard  to  slavery. 
The  original  cost  of  brown  sugar  in  the  West 
Indies,  (such  as  we  have  reference  to  in  the  preced 
ing  rates  of  duty),  does  not  exceed  six  dollars  per 
cwt  perhaps  less — yet  this  cultivation  is  protected 
by  a duty  of  25  per  cent,  in  its  favor,  to  keep  down 
the  consumption  of  the  same  article  produced  in 
other  British  colonies — a difference  of  duty  equal  to 
two  cer  ts  per  lo — still  the  East  India  article  supplies 
more  than  one  fifth  of  the  consumption!  Here  is 
pabulum  animi , or  food  for  reflection.  A protective 
amount,  equal  to  one  third  of  the  original  value  of 
the  product  of  slaves,  to  be  transported  only  3000 
Hides,  hardly  re. -decs  it  a rival  with  another  like 
production,  cultivated  by  freemen,  that  is  trans- 
ported 9000  miles!  But  further,  the  fact  seems  evi 
dent,  from  the  prospect  held  out  in  Jamaica,  &c. 
that  even  this  advantage  is  not  sufficient  to  prevent 
what  every  one  has  regarded  for  a certainty  as  to 
the  fate  of  the  West  India  islands — that  they  will 
pass  into  '.he  possession  of  the  most  numerous  class, 
the  most  important  of  them  all  has  passed.  Let 


those  persons  interested,  at  home  and  abroad,  cal- 
culate the  effects  of  such  an  event,  and  so  esteem 
the  necessity  of  looking-out  for  themselves  in  due 
season,  by  affording  strength  to  those  on  whom  they 
must  rely,  in  the  time  of  their  need.  It  is  a solemn 
subject— one  that  we  refer  to  with  unfeigned  re- 
luctance, but  not  the  less  useful  on  that  account. 
When  the  kings  of  all  Europe  bowed  to  the  great 
Napoleon,  who  would  have  said  to  him,  “thou  must 
die  and  rot?”  and  now,  what  remains  of  Napoleon? 
The  hyena  would  loath  his  relicts,  and  filthy  swiner 
avoid  an  exposure  to  them. 

With  all  the  great  advantages  of  soil  and  loca- 
tion with  the  collected  knowledge  of  Europe  in 
the  agricultural  and  clyunical  arts  as  appertaining 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  cane  and  the  manufacture 
of  sugar  and  rum,  through  the  labor  of  slaves,  it 
is  demonstrated  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  West  In- 
dies cannot  stand  against  the  competition  of  the 
East  Indies  in  the  supply  of  sugar  for  the  Euro- 
pean market,  notwithstanding  the  mighty  revolution 
in  the  commerce  of  it,  produced  by  the  total  cessa- 
tion of  a supply  from  Hayti.  The  French  part  of 
this  island,  before  the  massacre  or  expulsion  of  the 
whites,  produced  about  1,300,000  cwt.  of  sugar,  or 
three  times  the  amount  of  the  whole  consumption 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  course,  left  a 
mighty  void  to  be  filled  by  the  products  of  Jamaica 
and  other  British  West  India  islands  and  colonies 
—still,  the  supply  has  advanced  so  rapidly  on  the 
consumption,  that  the  production  yields  a profit  of 
only  two  per  cent,  on  the  capital,  and  the  small 
amount  of  100,000  cwt.  of  the  East  India  article, 
sold  and  used  in  Great  Britain,  has  driven  her  West 
India  planters  to  “the  verge  of  destruction!”— 
H ere  is  much  matter  for  serious  reflection  in  this. 
Cuba  and  Hayti,  if  fully  cultivated,  could  supply 
all  Europe  and  America  with  the  sugar  that  they 
consume,  and  perhaps  as  much  as  the  people  would 
be  able  to  pay  for— what  is  the  amount  of  square 
miles  of  land  fitted  by  soil  and  climate  to  raise  the 
cane,  what  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  cultivat- 
ed? Like  causes  are  producing  like  effects  on  cot- 
ton planting.  The  price  of  the  commodity  now 
leaves  but  a small  profit  on  the  capital.  The  quan- 
tity grown  will  soon  be  greater  than  the  demand— 
and  then,  the  present  despised  home  market  will  be 
sought  for  with  as  much  avidity  as  the  British  West 
India  planters  seek  that  of  their  mother  country. 
It  is  time  that  the  cotton,  as  well  as  the  sugar  plan- 
ters of  the  United  States,  should  regard  these 
things. 

Sugar  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  most 
wholesome  materials  that  enters  in  the  list  of  the 
luxuries  or  comforts  of  society;  and  it  ought  to  be 
so  cheap  that  every  laboring  man  might  enjoy  it, 
if  he  pleased;  and  so  every  one  would  do,  was  it 
not  taxed  by  governments  in  the  manner  that  it  is. 
In  the  United  States,  the  duty  upon  it  is  equal  to 
about  50  per  cent,  on  its  cost — in  Great  Britain  it 
amounts  to  more  than  100  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of 
the  West  Indian,  and  to  about  150  per  cent,  on  that 
of  the  East  Indian  product. 

The  British  administration  is  placed  in  a curious 
predicament.  If  they  reduce  the  duty  on  East  In- 
dia  sugar  to  the  rate  paid  on  the  West  Indian,  the 
revenue  would  probably  be  increased  a million  by 
the  increased  amount  of  the  consumption,  and  this 
is  an  object  of  no  small  importance;  but  the  pro- 
ceeding might  render  the  West  Indies  valueless, 
and  perhaps  soon  abolish  the  system  of  slavery 
therein  by  an  abandonment  of  the  islands  by  the 
whites.  Surely,  the  people  of  the  oolonies  of  the 
East  are  entitled  to  the  same  protection  as  those  of 
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the  West;  and  the  inhabitants  id'  Great  Britain 
cannot  be  rightfully  taxed  to  defend  the  property 
of  a few  persons  in  slaves,  about  whom  the  govern- 
ment affects  to  be  so  tenderly  interested.  But  so 
it  is,  that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  this  government 
is  sending  out  ships  and  making  treaties  to  abolish 
the  slave  trade,  -on  the  other,  it  deprives  itself  of 
a revenue  of  a million  of  pounds  sterling,  that 
slavery  may  be  kept  up  in  the  West  India  colonies, 
at  the  cost  of  the  free  people  of  the  East  India 
colonies!  In  such  a state  of  things,  who  can  be 
jieve  that  the  British  government  is  sincere  in  its 
professions  of  hatredMo  slavery?  It  is  impossible 
that  it  should  be  so — else  they  would  not  maintain 
such  an  odious  and  oppressive  distinction  as  exists 
in  favor  of  the  holders  of  slaves.  The  latter,  cer- 
tainly, could  not  ask  any  thing  more  than  to  he  plac- 
ed on  an  equality  with  the  rest  of  their  fellow  sub- 
jects, many  times  more  numerous  than  themselves; 
and,  in  every  respect,  entitled  to  the  same  degree 
of  the  common  protection. 

In  a consideration  of  these  matters,  we  may  dis- 
cover the  reasons  why  the  British  have  not  long  ago 
attempted  to  obtain  possession  of  Porto  Rico  and 
Cuba.  The  latter  might  be  difficult;  but  the  other 
could  have  been  easily  taken.  But,  as  it  is  about 
the  finest  island  in  the  world,  and  capable  of  throw- 
ing into  the  market  a quantity  of  sugar  superior 
to  the  amount  produced  at  Jamaica,  the  design  to 
possess  it  has  been  most  seriously  and  successfully 
resisted  by  the  West  India  interest,  whose  earnest 
intreaty  prevented  its  capture  during^the  late  war, 
though  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  for  the  piu> 
pose. 

We  shall  see  whether  Great  Britain  will  practi- 
cally shew  herself  the  advocate  of  freedom  or  a sup- 
porter of  the  system  of  slavery.  The  progress  of 
improvement  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  by  which  la- 
bor is  so  much  assisted,  has  made  the  fact  evident, 
that  slave  labor  cannot  come  into  competition  with 
that  of  free  persons,  unless  bolstered  by  tyrannical 
monopolies— and  the  grand  question  at  issue  is, 
shall  the  free  people,  who  have  to  fight  the  battles 
of  a country  and  bear  all  its  burthens,  be  taxed,  that 
the  owners  of  slaves  may  derive  a profit  from  them? 
This  is  a simple  statement  of  the  case,  and  such 
a one  as  deserves  profound  attention. 

Old  u.  s.  bank.  The  trustees  of  this  institution 
have  given  notice  by  advertisement,  that,  (agreea- 
bly to  the  decree  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  of  Pennsylvania,  made  in 
conformity  with  the  mandate  of  the  supreme  court 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  cause  of  Marx  vs.  Le- 
nox and  others,  trustees  of  the  late  bank  of  the 
United  States,  in  equity),  they  have  declared  a 
dividend  of  eight  dollars  and  sixteen  cents  per 
share,  on  each  share  ot  the  capital  stock  of  the 
late  bank  of  the  United  States,  payable  at  the 
banking  house  of  Stephen  Girard,  esq.  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  on  the  16th  day  of  June  next, 
which  sum  is  the  proportion  due  to  each  share  of 
stock  of  the  entire  amount  of  funds  heretofore  re- 
served to  meet  unclaimed  bank  notes  of  the  late 
bank  of  all  descriptions. 

And  the  trustees  also  give  notice,  that  they  have 
declared  a farther  dividend  of  the  trust  funds  of 
eighty-four  cents  upon  each  share  of  stock,  paya 
ble  at  the  same  time  and  place,  and  making,  with 
the  preceding  dividend,  the  sum  of  nine  dollars  per 
share. 

(L/’Thus  we  see  that  the  former  bank  of  the 
TJmtetl  States  has  closed,  or  is  about  to  close,  its 
concerns,  without  producing  even  an  earthquake, 


much  less  an  arrest  of  the  planets  in  their  courses* 
as  some  seemed  to  fear  might  be  the  case!  It  was  a 
jubilee  to  many  of  us  old  fashioned  politicians 
when  its  charter  expired  and  the  most?  urgent  re- 
quests to  renew  it  were  rejected  by  the  country. 
Some  of  us,  perhaps,  may  yet  live  to  rejoice  in  the 
extinction  of  its  mammoth  successor — begotten  in 
speculation  most  foul,  and  to  become  an  engine  of 
evil  most  potent,  if  ever  this  nation  is  drawn 
into  an  alliance  with  Great  Britain,  or  compelled  to 
resist  her  by  arms.  Jls  it  7vas~~so  it  ivill  be.  “Like 
causes  produce  like  effects.”  “History  is  philoso- 
phy teaching  by  example.” 

The  tankee.  A good  many  years  ago,  a Bosto- 
nian equipped  a vessel  for  a trading  voyage  to  the 
North  West  coast— having  procured  workmen  and 
tools  of  different  descriptions,  with  the  intention  of 
making  a temporary  settlement—he  added  to  his 
cargo  a hogshead  of  New  England  rum.  On  the 
passage,  he  touched  at  Botany  Bay  to  get  a supply 
of  water— the  inhabitants  of  that  place,  on  disco- 
vering that  he  had  rum  on  board,  were  so  anxious 
to  become  possessed  of  it,  that  they  bartered  for  it 
the  blankets  which  had  been  furnished  them  by- 
government.  Our  adventurer  then  pursued  his 
voyage,  and,  having  converted  the  blankets  into 
Indian  dresses,  he  traded  them  off  on  the  N.  W. 
coast  for  furs — with  these  he  sailed  to  Canton,  and 
there  re-bartered  them  for  Bbhea  tea  Returning 
with  this  cargo  .to  Boston,  he  turned  the  tea  into 
cash,  and  realized  to  the  amount  of  60,000  dollars; 
all  said  to  be  from  the  proceeds  of  the  hogshead  of 
New  England  rum  by  fair  trade.  He  then,  the  ac- 
count says,  was  so  prudent  as  to  retire  from  the  seas. 

Sat . E.  Post. 

CjpSo  much  for  the  “balance  of  trade,”  as  shewn 
by  the  amount  of  exports  and  imports,  and  in  proof 
of  what  we  have  said  on  the  subject — that  it  is  la- 
bor , whether  applied  to  the  product,  transport  or 
transfer  of  commodities,  which  mainly  has  relation 
to  such  balance. 

Law  case.  The  English  East  India  company 
ship,  Charles  Forbes,  lately  arrived  at  London — - 
Her  crew  was  chiefly  made  up  of  Lascars,  who 
were  engaged,  without  a written  contract,  (that 
not  being  customary),  to  act  as  seamen  of  said  ship 
from  Bombay  to  London  and  back  -the  master  of 
which  had  given  bond  at  the  former  place  tu.  bring 
them  home  again.  One  of  these  Lascars,  displeas- 
ed with  his  employment,  or  on  some  other  account, 
got  on  shore  and  refused  to  return  to  the  ship.— 
He  was  arrested  and  taken  before  a magistrate,  by 
whom  he  was  released,  on  the  principle  that  to 
touch  the  soil  of  England  gives  freedom  to  the 
slave -~as  had  been  before  determined  in  the  case 
of  a negro  named  Somersett. 

Buenos  Ayres.  The  revenue  for  the  year  1822 
amounted  to  2,408,242  dollars — of  which  1,987,199 
were  received  for  duties  on  the  customs.  The  ex- 
penses were  §2, 519,094,  of  which  643,791  dollars 
were  for  debts  paid. 

T’he  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  contains  about  70,000 
people.  The  preceding  is  the  revenue,  8cc.  of  the 
United  Provinces. 

The  refrigerator.  Daniel  Richardson,  an  in- 
genious  and  respectable  mechanic,  has  brought  to 
great  perfection  the  refrigerator , or  portable  ice 
house.  Good  housewives  only  can  calculate  the 
many  useful  and  economical  purposes  to  which  this 
contrivance  may  be  applied.  The  improvements 
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made  by  Mr.  Richardson,  have  so  far  perfected  the 
refrigerator,  that  it  may  n<»w  be  fully  relied  upon 
for  keeping-  butter,  milk,  meat,  eggs,  fruit,  vegeta- 
bles, or  any  other  article  of  household  consumption, 
perfectly  cool,  fresh  and  pure.  All  the  above 
named  articles  may  be  preserved  in  these  machines, 
as  long  as  desirable,  perfectly  sweet,  clean  and  free 
from  taint.  The  refrigerator  may  be  deposited  in 
the  cellar,  in  the  garret,  in  any  part  of  the  house, 
or  even  in  the  open  sun,  without  any  perceptible 
injury  to  the  contents;  it  does  not  require  to  be 
replenished  with  ice,  more  than  once  in  three 
days,  during  the  hottest  season;  and  it  is  attended 
with  another  advantage — complete  security  against 
every  species  of  vermin,  to  which  it  is  totally  in- 
accessible, and  in  winter  it  will  keep  any  article 
from  freezing,  that  is  deposited  in  it.  Every  fa- 
mily ought  to  have  one-— the  price  is  from  $15  to 
$25,  according  to  the  size— and  the  manufactory 
is  in  East  street,  opposite  Mr.  Nevin’s  church.  Bah 
timore.  - Farmer. 


Progress  or  liberty.  The  following  statement 
a,s  from  the  Christian  Observer  for  March,  1823: — 
“Fifty  years  ago,  the  number  of  persons  living 
Under  free  governments,  Were 

In  the  British  dominions  about  12,000,000 

In  Holland.  2,300,000 

In  Switzerland  1,500,000 


Total 

In  the  Year  1823— 
British  subjects  in  Europe 
United  States  of  America 
French 

Dutch  and  Netherlands 

South  American  republicans  about 

The  Brazils 

Spain 

Portugal 


15,800,000 

16,000,000 
i 1,000,000 

29.000. 000 

3.200.000 

13.000. 000 

3.500.000 
9,000,000 

2.500.000 


Total  _ 87,200,000 

Thus  eighty  seven  millions  have  arisen  from  fif- 
teen in  less  than  fifty  years  ” 

(^Perhaps,  all  those  should  not  be  called  “free 
governments,”  unless  in  comparison  with  the  for- 
mer condition  of  things  and  the  existing  state  of 
other  parts  of  the  civilized  world;  and,  to  the  list, 
several  of  the  German  kingdoms  or  states  might 
have  been  added,  with  a population  of  4 cr  5 mil- 
lions. We  may  look  out  for  a great  increase  of  the 
amount  of  persons  living  under  constitutional  go- 
vernments, though  the  magnanimous  Russian,  and 
faith-keeping  Prussian,  are  doing  so  much  to  keep  up 
their  own  despotism,  and  extend  its  blessings  to  the 
people  of  other  countries. 


Ltght  Houses.  An  act  of  congress,  approved  on 
the  3d  instant,  authorizes  the  secretary  of  the  trea 
3ury  to  provide  by  contract  for  building  light  houses 
and  light  vessels,  erecting  beacons,  and  placing 
buoys  on  the  following  sites  or  shoals: 

A light  house  on  Baker’s  Island,  near  Mount 
Desert,  Maine.  Sum  appropriated  $2,500. 

A light  house  on  Manamoy  Point,  Mass.  3000. 

A light  house  on  Goat  Island,  R.  I 2,500. 

A light  vessel;  not  to  be  under  250  tons,  on  cape 
Ilatteras  Shoals,  not  exceeding  2500. 

A light  house  on  Cape  Romain,  10,000. 

A beacon  on  Hadrell’s  point,  S.  C.  1500. 

A light  house  at  or  near  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bor of  Pensacola,  not  exceeding  6,000. 

A light  house  at  fort  Gratiot,  Michigan,  $3,500. 


Two  light  vessels  in  Delaware  bay,  one  near  the 
Brandywine  shoal,  and  the  other  near  the  Upper 
Middle  shoals,  20,000. 

' Appropriations  are  also  made,  to  complete  the 
light  vessel  authorized  by  an  act  of  May  7,  1822— 
for  New  York,  $5000— to  complete  the  light  house 
at  Old  Point,  $1,500— for  completing  the  light  at 
fort  Niagara,  $1,500 — for  placing  a lantern  at  fort 
Delaware,  $1,500 — for  completing  the  light  house 
at  Cape  May,  $5,750 — and  for  finishing  the  light 
house  near  St.  Augustine,  $5000. 

A sum  not  exceeding  $6000,  is  appropriated  for 
removing  the  obstructions  between  Gloucester  har- 
bor and  Squam,  Mass,  if,  on  examination,  the  presi- 
dent may  deem  the  measure  expedient. 

“Extortion  or  manufacturers.” — This  is  a sub- 
ject which  has  been  frequently  alluded  to,  in  terms 
of  bitter  invective,  by  the  representatives  of  southern 
states.  These  gentlemen  charge  the  manufacturers 
of  the  northern  and  middle  states  with  selling  coarse 
brown  and  bleached  shirtings  from  25  to  30  cents 
the  yard,  during  the  last  war,  and  impute  it  to  them 
as  an  offence  which  ought  to  be  remembered  and 
punished.  As  the  charge  seems  to  have  produced 
considerable  effect,  in  the  districts  of  country  for 
which  it  was  intended;  and  as  it  has  never  been  for. 
mally  examined  in  the  northern  papers,  we  pro- 
pose  to  put  it  in  the  light  which  it  ought  to  bear, 
and  to  remove  the  unjust  aspersions  to  which  it  has 
given  rise. 

The  raw  material  of  our  cotton  fabrics  was  sold, 
during  the  war,  at  a very  reduced  price  by  the 
grower—  say,  at  from  nine  to  fourteen  or  fifteen 
cents  the  pound,  but  its  actual  cost  to  the  manufac- 
turer was  from  thirty -five  to  forty-five  cents — th  e 
difference  between  the  first  cost  and  market  price 
being  made  up  for  the  usual  per  centum,  as  a mer- 
cantile profit,  and  ofland  carriage,  over  from  1000 
to  1500  miles  of  country— or  of  freight  and  insur- 
ance, which,  in  those  times,  cost  as  much  as  land-? 
carriage.  Enormous,  however,  as  the  charges  of 
land  carriage  may  appear,  we  do  not  think  that 
they  afforded  much  profit.  One  fact  is  conclusive 
on  that  point:  Nearly  every  teamster  in  the 

northern  states,  who  went  into  the  business,  suffer- 
ed a loss,  and  many  w^re  utterly  ruined.  Again, 
the  cotton,  after  having  been  carted  that  distance, 
sold  to  the  manufacturer,  and  by  him  converted  into 
cloth,  was  catted  back  again  at  the  same  cost— so 
that  the  consumer  paid  this  double  transportation — 
or  a land  carriage  of  from  2000  to  3000  miles  in  the  \ 
whole:  T he  consumer  paid  it;  but,  according  to  the  i 

anti- protective  system,  the  southern  states  had  nearly  • 
all  the  profits  of  the  freight,  out  and  home.  So 
much  for  the  raw  material:  We  now  come  to  the 

other  necessary  components  of  cloth. 

Flour  cost  the  manufacturers  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  dollars  the  barrel — corn  came  at  $1  75  to 
$2  25  the  bushel,  and  other  provisions  proportion- 
ably  high — all  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  expen- 
ses of  transportation  from  the  southern  and  middle 
states,  on  which  we  must  depend  for  the  bread  stuffs 
consumed  by  our  manufacturing  population,  whether 
in  peace  or  war;  a consideration  which,  in  connex- 
ion with  our  similar  dependence  on  the  southern  * 
states  for  the  raw  material,  ought  to  give  the  north- 
ern manufacturers  some  favor  in  the  eyes  of  their 
southern  brethren. 

It  was  by  the  enormous  charges  of  land-carriage 
that  the  cost  of  domestic  goods  to  the  southern  con- 
sumer was  so  heavy  during  the  war.  The  manufac- 
turer might,  with  as  good  reason,  charge  the  cot- 
ton planter  with  extortion,  because  his  raw  pnateriai 
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came  to  him  at  45  cts.  the  pound,  as  the  latter  could 
charge  him  with  extortion  on  account  of  the  high 
prices  at  which  domestic  goods  were  delivered  to 
the  southern  consumer.  The  profits  of  the  northern 
manufacturers,  during  the  war,  were  very  small  on 
the  capitals  employed.  [Metropolitan. 

A NEW  RELIGION. 

Mr.  Owen,  of  New  Lanark,  still  continues  his  la- 
bors in  Ireland,  where  he  delivers  his  lectures 
gratuitously,  and  answers  the  objections  which  are 
made  to  his  plans  as  he  proceeds.  He  has  been 
rather  closely  pressed  with  regard  to  the  religion 
which  is  to  be  established  in  the  “new  state  of  so- 
ciety,” and  has  at  last  given  the  following  general 
reply,  in  a letter  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the 
Limerick  Chronicle: 

"Limerick,  January  27,  1823, — Sir,  in  your  pa- 
per of  Saturday  last,  l am  requested  by  a gentleman 
who  signed  himself ‘a  citizen,*  to  explain  what  my 
views  are  respecting  religion,  with  the  arrange- 
ments for  its  support  in  the  intended  colonies — and, 
as  I feel  the  time  is  arrived  for  this  development, 
I meet  his  wishes  with  pleasure. 

“I  have  often  been  urged  to  declare  myself  in 
favor  of  some  one  sect  of  religion,  and  it  is,  perhaps, 
due  to  the  public  that  I should  now  explain  my  sen- 
timents on  this  important  subject. 

“For  nearly  forty  years  I have  studied  the  reli- 
gious systems  of  the  world,  with  the  most  sincere 
desire  to  discover  one  that  was  devoid  of  error,  one 
to  which  my  mind  and  soul  could  consent;  but  the 
more  I have  examined  the  faiths  and  practices  which 
they  have  produced,  the  more  error  in  each  has  been 
made  manifest  to  me;  and  I am  now  prepared  to 
say,  that  all,  without  a single  exception,  contain  too 
much  error  to  be  of  any  utility  in  the  present  ad- 
vanced state  of  the  human  mind.  There  are  truths 
in  each  religion,  as  well  as  errors  in  all;  but  if  I have 
not  been  too  much  prejudiced  by  early  education 
and  surrounding  circumstances,  to  judge  impartially 
between  them,  there  are  more  valuable  truths  in 
the  Christian  Scriptures  than  others— but  a religion, 
to  be  pure  and  undefiled,  and  to  produce  the  pro- 
per effect  upon  the  life  anu  conduct  of  every  human 
being,  and  to  become  universal,  must  be  so  true, 
that  all  who  run  may  read,  and  so  reading,  may  fully 
comprehend.  A religion  of  this  character  must  be 
devoid  of  forms,  ceremonies,  and  mysteries;  for 
those  constitute  the  errors  of  all  the  existing  sys- 
tems, and  of  all  those  which  have  hitherto  creat- 
ed anger,  and  produced  violence  and  bloodshed 
throughout  society.  A religion  devoid  of  error 
will  not  depend  for  its  support  upon  any  name 
whatever.  No  name,  not  even  Deity  itself,  can 
make  falsehood  true — no  name,  not  even  Deity  it- 
self, can  make  truth  into  falsehood. 

A pure  and  genuine  religion,  therefore,  will  not 
require  for  its  support,  or  for  its  universal  promul- 
gation and  acceptance  by  the  human  race,  any 
name  whatever,  nor  ought  to,  except  the  irresistible 
truths  which  it  shall  contain.  Such  religion  will 
possess  whatever  is  valuable  in  each,  and  exclude 
whatever  is  erroneous  in  all,  and,  in  due  time,  a re- 
ligion of  this  character,  freed  from  every  inconsis- 
tency, shall  be  promulgated.  Then  will  the  world 
be  in  possession  of  principles  which,  without  any 
exception,  will  produce  corresponding  practices, 
and  then  all  shall  see,  face  to  face,  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly, and  no  longer  through  a glass,  darkly.  In 
the  meantime,  however,  while  the  change  shall  be 
gradually  working  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have 
been  compelled  to  receive  error  mixed  with  truth, 
t is  intended  that  no  violence  shall  be  offered  to 


the  conscience  of  any  one,  and  that  in  the  pro  posed 
new  village  full  provision  shall  be  made  for  the 
performance  of  religious  worship,  according  to  the 
practices  of  the  country  in  which  the  villages  shall 
be  situated;  that,  to  the  extent  which  the  present 
form  of  society  admits,  there  shall  be  full  liberty  of 
conscience  for  every  individual,  and  all  will  be  re- 
commended to  have  real  charity  for  their  brethren 
of  the  human  race,  who  have  been  made  to  differ 
from  them  in  opinions,  which  all  must  now  perceive 
have  been  formed  by  the  geographical  circumstances 
of  their  birth.  Ample  provision  will  be  also  made 
by  the  inhabitants  of  each  village  for  the  support, 
in  the  highest  comfort,  of  the  ministers  of  the  re- 
spective persuasions,  and  in  consequence,  all  of 
them  will  be  held  in  estimation,  according  to  their 
real  usefulness  in  the  community.  To  me  it  ap- 
pears that  this  mode  of  proceeding  can  alone  calm 
the  present  irritations  of  society,  and  prepare  the 
human  mind  for  the  reception  of  that  divine  charity, 
which,  when  received,  will  insure  peace  to  every 
bosom,  and  extend  its  beneficial  influence  over  the 
whole  earth.  “Rob exit  Owen.’* 

THE  AMERICAN  FLAG. 

We  do  not  often  insert  poetical  pieces — but  no 
excuse  is  necessary  for  giving  the  following.— 
It  first  appeared  in  a New  York  paper,  with  many 
others,  equally  beautiful,  over  the  signature  of 
“Croaker  & Co.**  It  is  true  “a  rose,  by  any  other 
name,  would  smell  as  sweet,”  but  we  cannot  re- 
concile the  idea  of  croaking  to  a production  like 
this,  which  causes  the  blood  to  rush  more  free 
from  the  heart,  and  nerves  the  arm  of  the  patriot 
with  new  strength. 

When  freedom,  from  her  mountain  height. 
Unfurl’d  her  standard  to  the  air, 

She  tore  the  azure  robe  of  night. 

And  set  the  stars  of  glory  there! 

She  mingled  with  its  gorgeous  dyes, 

The  milky  baldric  of  the  skies. 

And  striped  its  pure  celestial  white, 

With  streakings  of  the  morning  light; 

Then,  from  liis  mansion  in  the  sun. 

She  call’d  her  eagle  bearer  down, 

And  gave  into  his  mighty  hand, 

The  symbol  of  her  chosen  land! 

Majestic  monarch  of  the  cloud! 

Who  rear’st  aloft  thy  regal  form, 

To  hear  the  tempest-trumping  loud. 

And  see  the  lightning- lances  driven, 

When  stride  the  warriors  of  the  stomp 
And  rolls  the  thunder-drum  of  heaven! 

Child  of  the  Sun!  to  thee  ’tis  given. 

To  guard  the  banner  of  the  free, 

To  hover  in  the  sulphur  smoke, 

To  ward  away  the  battle  stroke, 

Apd  bid  its  blendings  shine  afar. 

Like  rainbows  on  the  cloud  of  war, 

The  harbinger  of  victory! 

Flag  of  the  brave!  thy  folds  shall  fly. 

The  sign  of  hope  and  triumph  high! 

When  speaks  the  signal  trumpet-tonea 
And  the  long  line  comes  gleaming  on, 

(Ere  yet  the  life-blood,  warm  and  wet2 
Has  dim’d  the  glist’ning  bayonet,) 

Each  soldier’s  eye  shall  brightly  turn. 

To  where  thy  meteor-glories  burn. 

And,  as  his  springing  steps  advance, 

Catch  war  and  vengeance  from  the  glance! 

And  when  the  camion-mouthings  loud, 

i Jleave  in  wild  wreaths  the  battle-shroud. 
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And  gory  sabres  rise  and  fall. 

Like  shoots  of  flame  on  midnight’s  pall! 

There  shall  thy  victor-glances  glow, 

And  cowering  foes  shall  sink  beneath. 

Each  gallant  arm  that  strikes  below, 

That  lovely  messenger  of  death. 

Flag  of  the  seas!  on  ocean’s  wave. 

Thy  stars  shall  glitter  o’er  the  brave. 

When  death,  careering  on  the  gale, 

Sweeps  darkly  round  the  bellied  sail. 

And  frighted  waves  fush  wildly  back, 

Before  the  broad  sides  reeling  rack. 

The  dy  ing  wanderer  of  the  sea, 

Shall  look  at  once,  to  heaven  and  thee. 

And  smile  to  see  thy  splendors  fly. 

In  triumph,  o’er  his  closing  eye. 

Flag  of  the  free  hearts’  only  home. 

By  angel-hands  to  valor  given! 

Thy  stars  have  lit  the  welkin  dome. 

And  all  thy  hues  v/ere  born  in  heaven! 

Forever  float  that  standard  sheet! 

Where  breathes  the  foe,  but  falls  before  us? 
With  freedom’s  soil  beneath  our  feet, 

And  freedom’s  banner  streaming  o’er  us! 

Great  Britain  and  Russia.  Postscript  to  BeWs 
Bondon  Weekly  •Messenger  of  the  21  st  of  April — a 
publication  of  the  first  rate  character  for  probity 
and  caution: 

A report  has  just  reached  us,  and  we  fear  upon 
good  authority,  that  our  government  has  received 
an  intimation  that  the  emperor  Alexander  totally 
disapproves  of  the  conduct  of  the  British  govern- 
ment in  its  recent  negociation  with  France  in  re- 
gard to  Spain;  and,  being  of  opinion  that  such  a 
negociation  has  a direct  tendency  to  weaken  all  the 
efforts  of  France,  and  to  confirm  what  he  is  pleased 
to  deem  the  audacity  of  the  Spamshxortes,  he  (the 
emperor  Alexander)  deems  it  necessary  to  notify, 
that  he  shall  support  the  French  king  with  the 
■whole  forces  of  his  empire;  and,  to  that  end,  has 
ordered  the  march  of  a Russian  army  towards  the 
Netherlands.  A corps  d’armie  of  eighty  thousand 
men  is  immediately  to  be  assembled  at  Dantzic; 
and  it  is  understood  that  this  corps  will  be  instantly 
marched  forwards.  The  emperor  Alexander  ex 
presses  it  as  his  decided  conviction,  that  the  French 
cause  is  the  cause  of  all  crowned  heads;  and  that, 
unless  a common  effort  be  made  to  extirpate  revo 
lutionary  principles  and  practices,  there  will  not  be 
a monarchy  in  Europe. 

We  understand  that  the  effect  of  the  Spanish 
revolution  upon  the  Russian  dominions  in  Poland, 
have  led  to  this  decisive  step  on  the  part  of  the 
Russian  emperor;  and  that,  under  the  panic  of  ap 
prehension  of  the  result  of  these  doctrines,  he  is 
resolved  to  make  a direct  alliance  and  an  avowed 
common  cause  with  the  king  of  France  in  the  war 
against  Spain. 

Now,  it  is  impossible  not  to  foresee,  that  this  mea- 
sure of  the  Russian  despot  may  lead  to  the  most  im 
portant  results,  and  that  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
British  government  to  take  a deliberate  survey  of 
its  own  situation,  and  of  the  probable  cost  and  pos 
sible  issue  of  its  neutrality  under  such  a condition 
of  circumstances.  The  question,  In  a word,  con- 
sists of  two  points:  the  first,  What  would  it  cost  us, 
In  our  own  immediate  sacrifices,  to  go  to  war;  and 
whether  the  possible  good  of  such  a war  be  equiva- 
lent to  this  cost?  The  second  point  is,  what  will  be 
the  possible  result  of  our  remaining  at  peace — how 
will  it  affect  our  future  condition? 


As  to  the  first  of  these  questions,  we  have  no  he- 
sitation in  saying,  that  ihe  country  cannot  go  to  war 
on  a great  scale  without  a most  enormous  expense., 
— an  expense,  both  in  money  and  suffering,  so  great 
as, to  render  it  a point  of  pru  ence  to  avoid  it  at  every 
event  short  of  incurring  a greater  peril  in  future.— 
We  cannot  afford  a war  tor  mere  principles.  We 
cannot  afford  a war  from  sympathy  or  generosity  to 
a brave  and  free  people  suffering  under  oppression. 
Three  years’  war  would  fix  us  with  three  or  four 
millions  additional  taxes  upon  the  peace  which 
should  conclude  itj  and  where  and  whence  are  those 
taxes  to  come'1  We  may  borrow  the  principal;  and 
the  expenditure  of  the  principal  amongst  us,  so  long 
as  it  lasts,  may  invigorate  trade,  commerce,  and 
agriculture,— more  mechanics  will  be  employed, 
and  there  will,  in  every  thing,  be  a larger  consump- 
tion.  But  this  will  necessarily  cease  with  the  peace, 
and  then  the  community  must  pay  the  reckoning- 
must  pay  the  annual  interest  of  the  one  hundred  and 
forty  millions  by  which  the  debt  will  be  augmented. 
This  will  be  the  cost  of  war;  the  replacement  of 
the  taxes  which  have  been  recently  removed,  or  of 
others  still  more  burdensome. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  us  look  to  the  second  ques- 
tion, what  will  be  the  event  of  our  remaining  at 
peace?  The  event  will  be  this— first,  that  the  Spa- 
niards will  be  overwhelmed; — secondly,  that  a most 
abominable  and  atrocious  principle  will  be  estab- 
lished— so  far  &s  the  continent  is  concerned— in 
the  law  of  nations,  namely,  that  it  is  the  right  and 
duty  of  kingsto  superintend  the  interests  of  mo- 
narchy in  afi  neighboring  nations;  and  to  put  down 
any  reform,  or  attempts  at  reform,  which  menace  to 
abridge  the  plenary  power  of  kings  over  their  sub- 
jects;^-and,  thirdly,  that  the  power  of  Russia,  al- 
ready so  enormous  as  to  excite  a just  apprehension 
for  the' balance  of  power,  will  be  further  confirmed 
and  augmented,  inasmuch  as  such  a triumph  over 
popular  principles  must  necessarily  consolidate  the 
Russian  power.  In  Poland,  only,  has  Russia  any 
thing  to  fear,  and  Europe  any  thing  to  hope,  as  re- 
spects the  subdivision  of  the  Russian  empire;  and 
it  is  the  unquestioned  policy  of  every  nation  in  Eu- 
rope not  to  stop  the  moral  effect  of  this  cause,  by 
the  course  of  which,  alone,  Russia  can  be  reduced 
within  the  due  limits  of  the  balance  of  power. 
Russia,  as  she  rests  at  present,  is  an  immense,  a 
cumbrous,  an  overwhelming  physical  force,  over- 
hanging free  Europe;  and  it  is  unquestionably  the 
first,  interest  of  mankind  in  general,  that  this  power 
should  be  broken  by  division. 

What,  then,  is  the  true  point  of  policy?  We 
think  this, — that  we  should  join  in  the  war  so  far  as 
our  own  actual  interests  allow;  namely,  by  such  a 
naval  force  as  would  be  sufficient  to  save  Cadiz,  and 
thereby  render  nugatory  the  invasion  by  France; 
and  which  would  not,  at  the  same  time,  cost  more 
than  this  country  could  afford,  and  than  the  object 
would  be  worth.  We  think  that  Mr.  Canning’s  objec- 
tion to  this  course  is  a mere  rhetorical  flourish  of 
words, — a mere  fanciful  point  of  national  pride.— - 
We  are  bound,  we  think,  in  due  policy,  to  do  all 
that  we  can;  and  as  we  can  do  this,  and  as  the  ob- 
ject is  unquestionably  worth  it,  we  think  we  ought 
so  to  act. 

If  the  Russian  army  should  enter  Spain,  we  think 
that  the  English  ministry  will  be  inexcusable,  un- 
less they  take  immediate  possession,  (for  the  Spa- 
niards), of  Cadiz,  Corunna,  Ferrol,  and  whatever 
other  towns  may  be  within  our  reach,  and  within 
our  means  of  defence  by  sea.  We  should  be  the 
last  to  advise  a war  without  any  object  proportion- 
ate to  its  cost;  we  well  know&  that  any  such  war,  (to 
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snake  use  of  the  argumentwn  ad  hominem J,  will 
cost  ourselves  and  all  others  in  the  same  condition 
of  life,  at  least  twenty  pounds  a year,  for  fifty  years 
to  come;  and  we,  and  all  others  like  us,  have,  there- 
fore, a direct  interest  in  the  question.  But,  even 
with  this  consideration  before  us,  we  say  gravely 
and  deliberately,  let  us  venture  a naval  war;  and 
let  us  assist,  by  garrisoning  Spanish  towns  and  forts, 
if  Russia  shall  enter  Spain.  Let  neither  Russia  nor 
France  have  a ship  on  the  ocean;  and  let  us  spare 
no  efforts  to  excite  Poland  to  make  another  ven- 
ture for  her  independence. 


Foreign  Articles. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  provincial  news, 
says  the  Dublin  Evening  JWail) , which  reached  us 
by  the  post  to  day,  is  positively  frightful.  There 
was  a regular  battle  between  the  Charleville  police 
and  the  insurgent  peasantry,  on  Tuesday  last.  On 
Thursday  several  farm  houses,  on  the  lands  of  lord 
Cork,  were  burnt  to  the  ground.  A quantity  of 
hay,  on  the  glebe  lands  of  the  dean  of  Limerick  and 
the  rev.  Mr.  Bevan,  were  burnt  on  Friday;  and  the 
houghing  of  cattle  in  all  parts  of  the  south  is  now 
a common  pastime.  Above  a hundred  prisoners 
are  to  be  tried  for  murder,  only,  at  the  present  as- 
sizes! about  20  for  rape!  and  several  for  abduction 
At  the  Cionwell  assizes,  alone,  there  are  to  be  tried 
26  for  murder,  7 for  rape,  and  2 for  the  forcibly 
carrying  off  females.  What  a blessed  state  of  so- 
ciety is  our’s  in  Ireland. 

In  consequence  of  the  continued  disturbances 
in  Ireland,  it  is  proposed  to  renew  the  insurrec- 
tion act. 

Stocks,  London,  April  22 — 3 per  cent,  consols 
763  8 1-4. 

W.  McMullen,  a youth  under  16  years  old,  late- 
ly performed  the  wonderful  task  of  walking  112 
miles  in  28  suecessive  hours!  At  one  time  he  suf- 
fered much,  and  it  was  thought  that  he  would  fail 
• — but,  after  having  completed  the  112  miles,  he 
walked  another  quarter,  doing  the  whole  in  27 
hours  and  3 minutes.  On  another  occasion,  he 
walked  40  miles  in  8 successive  hours — or  5 miles 
an  hour. 

There  is  a report  that  the  British  minister  at 
Paris  has  had  high  words  with  M.  Chateaubriand. 

In  the  British  parliament,  April  14th,  the  pro  mis 
ed  statements  were  made  relative  to  the  diplomatic 
proceedings  with  foreign  powers.  After  giving  a 
history  of  the  negociations,  and  the  unavailing  at 
tempts  to  preserve  peace,  Mr.  Canning  communi 
cated  a copy  of  his  last  despatch  to  be  communi- 
cated to  the  French  government.  This  despatch 
states— 

“That  England  does  not  expect  France  to  estab 
fish  a military  occupation  of  Spain,  nor  to  force  the 
king  to  any  measures  derogatory  to  his  crown,  or  to 
his  existing  relations  with  other  powers. 

“That  she  expects  the  dominions  of  Portugal  will 
be  respected. 

“That  she  expects  no  attempt  will  be  made  by 
France  to  bring  under  her  dominion  any  of  the 
American  provinces  which  have  thrown  off  their 
allegiance  to  Spain. 

**That  a frank  explanation  on  these  points  was  ne- 
cessary, in  order  that  England  might  maintain  a 
strict  neutrality. 

“Mr.  Canning  then  stated,  that  assurances  had 
been  received  that  no  intention  had  existed  in 
France  of  attacking  Portugal. 


He  further  stated,  that  no  hope  had  ever  been 
hef:  out  to  Spain  that  England  would  pursue  any 
other  course  than  a strict  neutrality,  which  she 
was  still  resolved  upon.  He  concluded  by  ex- 
pressing  a hope  that  Spain  would  come  off  trium- 
phant. 

j^f  Mr.  Canning,  on  presenting  the  papers,  en- 
tered into  considerable  detail,  but  there  was  a great 
deal  of  diplomacy  in  his  remarks— doubtful  stuff, 
meaning  any  thing  or  nothing.  When  he  had  con- 
cluded, Mr.  Brougham  said — after  all,  he  must  say 
that  he  was  left  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  the  precise 
line  of  conduct  which  ministers  meant  to  pursue. 
(Hear,  hear!)  He  saw  that  neutrality  was  the  ground 
on  which  they  intended  to  stand,  and  that  they  had 
declared  never  to  assist  France  against  Spain.  It 
had  been  said  that  the  duke  of  Wellington  went  to 
Paris  to  repeat  what  be  had  done  at  Verona;  but 
not  one  Word  had  been  said  about  the  duke’s  nego- 
ciation  at  Verona.  Verona  was  the  principal  cha- 
racter; the  Hamlet  of  the  piece,  and  yet  the  character 
was  wholly  omitted.  It  had  been  declared  that  the 
noble  duke  had,  with  his  military  arm,  defended 
Spain  on  former  occasions,  and  that  with  his  diplo- 
matic arm  he  had  now  defended  her  at  Verona.  It 
was  then  to  be  supposed  that  the  papers  on  th© 
table  contained  the  firm  language  of  remonstrance. 
It  was  to  be  hoped  that  the  documents  were  not 
limited  to  that  degree  of  remonstrance.  Mr. 
Brougham  then  said,  with  respect  to  the  negocia- 
tions, he  should  of  course  abstain  from  delivering 
any  opinion  upon  them  until  the  documents  were 
printed.  He  called  upon  government,  if  they  were 
determined  to  stick  to  neutrality,  to  let  that  neutrali- 
ty be  real,  and  not  a mockery — a neutrality  to  be  di- 
rected by  the  course  which  other  nations  might 
pursue,  implying  of  course  that  the  war  might  be 
such  as  would  drag  others  into  it,  and  that  they 
were  not  to  wait  for  the  best  preparations  of  the 
enemy.  “We  all  (said  Mr.  Brougham)  most  hearti- 
ly, and  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  pray  for  suc- 
cess to  the  Spaniards.  This  is  the  feeling  of  the 
English  people— of  the  French  people — aye,  of  the 
French  army  too,  who  detest  the  errand  of  cant, 
hypocrisy  and  cruelty,  upon  which  they  are  sent, 
against  a free  people.”  (Cheers.)  But  that  army 
was  unfortunately  under  the  control  of  a few  des- 
pots, who  were  now  attempting  a counter-revolu- 
tion, to  get  back  their  estates,  and  a few  priests, 
who  were  anxious  to  get  back  their  well  lost  tithes. 
(Cheers.) — Let  the  conduct  of  England  animate  the 
oppressed.  Having  offered  one  vow  for  the  success 
of  the  Spaniards,  let  another  be  put  for  condign 
punishment  to  the  Bourbons , who,  if  they  were  to 
perish,  would  perish  amidst  the  delight  of  every 
liberal  man  in  Europe — regretted  by  no  human 
being,  except  a handful  like  themselves,  who  never 
felt  for  liberty,  and  never  ought  to  have  a single 
hand  raised  to  restore  them.  (Loud  cheers.) 

Mr.  Canning  observed,  that  he  had  not  made  any 
one  remark  which  could  be  fairly  construed  into  an 
assertion  that  the  war  was  desperate  on  one  side  or 
the  other.  If  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had 
understood  him  to  say  that  the  war  was  full  of  dan- 
ger to  Europe,  and  particularly  to  France,  he  had 
understood  him  correctly — but  beyond  that  his  re- 
marks did  not  apply;  he  had  given  no  opinion  as 
to  the  result  of  what  was  now  going  on  in  the  pe- 
ninsula. 

Mr.  Brougham  said  he  had  understood  from  the 
right  hon.  gentleman’s  speech,  that  the  duke,  of  Wel- 
lington was  instructed  to  deprecate  the  interference 
by  arms  as  pregnant  with  danger  to  Europe,  and 
particularly  to  France. 
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Mr.  Canning  (across  the  table) — “Certainly,  cer- 
tainly.” 

The  papers  were  now  ordered  to  be  laid  on  the 
table.  The  house  then  adjourned  at  twelve  o’clock. 

j Personal  altercation  between  Mr.  Brougham  and 
Mr.  Canning,  in  the  house  of  commons,  April  17. 
Some  petitions  had  been  presented  on  the  “Catho- 
lic Question,”  Sir  F.  Burdett  regarded  any  atten- 
tion to  them  as  a mockery  and  waste  of  the  time  of 
the  house,  it  being  resolved  by  the  ministry  that 
nothing  should  be  done — so  he  should  withdraw 
from  the  discussion.  Lord  Nugent  expressed  his 
determination  to  adhere  to  the  project  as  long  as  it 
was  brought  forward.  Mr.  Canning  denied  having 
said  that  he  considered  the  Catholic  question  as 
hopeless.  On  the  contrary,  he  believed  the  ques- 
tion had  been  making  way;  it  might,  however,  re- 
ceive its  death  blow  from  the  secession  which  had 
been  threatened  that  evening;  but  if  it  did  so  fail, 
on  the  head  of  the  seceders  alone  ought  the  blame 
of  its  failure  to  be  thrown.  Messrs.  Tierney,  W. 
Wynn,  and  G.  Bennett,  made  some  observations. 
Mr.  Peel  defended  his  conduct  in  regard  to  the  Ca- 
tholics, and  said,  he  would  never  consent  to  hold 
power  by  compromise.  Mr.  Brougham  expressed 
his  admiration  of  the  manly  conduct  of  Mr.  Peel; 
had  the  right  hon.  Mr.  Canning  acted  so  at  that 
critical  moment  when  the  point  was  whether  he 
should  go  to  India  into  honorable  exile,  or  take 
office  in  England,  and  not  submit  to  bis  sentence  of 
transportation,  but  be  condemned  to  hard  labor  in 
his  own  country — doomed  to  the  disquiet  of  a divid 
ed  council — sitting  with  his  enemies  and  pitied 
by  his  friends — with  his  hands  chained  and  tied  down 
on  ail  those  lines  of  operation  which  his  own  sen- 
timents and  wishes  would  have  led  him  to  adopt — 
at  that  critical  moment,  when  his  fate  had  depend- 
ed upon  lord  chancellor  Eldon,  and  his  sentiments 
upon  the  Catholic  cause--if,  at  that  critical  moment, 
he  who  had  said  on  the  last  night  that  he  would  not 
truckle  to  a noble  lord,  (lord  Folkestone),  but  who 
then  had  exhibited  a specimen  of  monstrous  truck- 
ling for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  office,  which  the 
whole  history  of  political  tergiversation  could  fur- 
nish— Mr.  Canning — “I  rise  to  say  that  is  false.”— 
The  speaker,  after  a perfect  silence  for  some  se- 
conds, hoped  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  re- 
tract the  expression  he  had  used.  Mr.  Canning  was 
sorry  to  have  used  any  word  which  was  a violation 
of  the  decorum  of  the  house,  but  no  consideration 
on  earth  should  induce  him  to  retract  the  sentiment. 

The  speaker  asked  the  house  if  Mr.  C.  should  not 
recall  his  words?  He  said  he  was  sorry  that  he  had 
sa  d any  thing  offensive  to  the  house,  but  that  he 
would  say  no  more.  The  language  was  admitted  to 
be  disorderly,  on  a reference  to  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer.  Mr.  Banks  moved  that  Mr.  Can- 
ning and  Mr.  Brougham  be  taken  into  the  custody 
of  the  sergeant  at  arms,  and  held  until  the  house 
could  be  satisfied  that  no  other  steps  would  be  taken 
by  them  on  account  of  what  had  passed.  The  discus- 
sion continued  for  some  time;  at  length,  sir  R.  Wil- 
son having  suggested  that  Mr.  Brougham’s  attack 
was  made  entirely  in  a political  feeling,  and  not 
with  a person  alone:  Mr.  Canning  immediately  rose 
and  accepted  this  mode  of  explanation,  and  the 
unfortunate  misunderstanding  terminated.  Mr. 
Brougham  said,  that  though  the  right  honorable 
gentleman  had  often  been  embattled  against  him, 
he  assured  him,  that  never  had  he  entertained  the 
smallest  bad  feeling  or  ill  will  towards  him. 

In  the  end,  the  mockery  intimated  by  sir  F.  Bur- 
dett  was  demonstrated— by  an  adjournment,  after 
a refusal  to  assign  a time  for  the  discussion  of  the 


subject — which,  it  is  understood,  will  not  be  again 
brought  up  at  the  present  session. 

House  of  lords , Monday,  April  14.  The  earl  of 
Liverpool,  after  presenting  the  papers  relative  to 
the  negociations  on  the  disputes  between  France 
and  Spain,  addressed  their  lordships  to  the  same 
purport  as  Mr.  Canning  did  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons. He  strongly  deprecated  the  conduct  of  the 
French  towards  Spain. 

Earl  Grey  opposed  the  measures  adopted  by  his 
majesty’s  government.  He  was  not  prepared  to 
argue  upon  all  the  facts,  having  had  no  opportunity 
to  see  the  papers;  but  upon  the  npble  earl’s  state- 
ment he  was  prepared  to  contend,  that  if  a more  de  - 
termined tone  had  been  used  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, their  efforts  would  not  have  had  an  unfortu- 
nate termination,  neither  would  Spain  have  been 
made  the  theatre  of  iniquitous  aggression. 

After  a few  observations  from  lord  King,  the  title 
of  the  papers  was  read.  Adjourned. 

Tuesday,  April  15.  Negotiations — Earl  Grey,  (in 
the  absence  of  ministers)  said,  he  had  bestowed  all 
the  time  he  could  command  on  the  perusal  of  the 
papers  laid  on  the  table  by  his  majesty’s  command, 
and  he  was  sorry  to  say  the  reading  of  these  papers 
had  not  removed  the  impression  on  his  mind;  on 
the  contrary,  his  opinion  was,  that,  in  the  late  nego- 
ciations at  Verona  and  Paris,  the  honor  and  interest 
of  this  country  had  been  sacrificed  to  a degree  un- 
precedented. It  was  his  intention,  on  Thursday,  if 
his  majesty’s  ministers  were  present,  to  put  some 
questions  to  them,  and  if  it  would  suit  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  lords,  he  should,  on  Tuesday,  bring  for- 
ward the  question  more  at  large. 

Thursday , April,  17.  Lord  Holland  wished  to 
know  if  there  was  any  secret  treaty  between  this 
country  and  any  of  the  allied  powers,  that  the 
crowns  of  Spain  and  France  should  be  united,  and 
whether  any  treaty  existed  with  Russia,  that  that 
power  should  supply  France  with  a military  force  in 
case  of  an  unsuccessful  war  in  Spain?  He  also  wished 
to  know  in  what  capacity  the  duke  of  Wellington 
attended  the  congress  at  Verona? 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that  with  respect  to 
the  first  question,  the  treaties  distinctly  provided 
that  the  crowns  of  France,  and  Spain  should  not  be 
united.  2d.  That  there  was  no  treaty  by  which 
Russia  was  bound  to  provide  a military  force  for 
France.  3d.  That  the  duke  of  Wellington  attended 
the  congress  as  his  majesty’s  plenipotentiary. 

Earl  Grey  expressed  himself  dissatisfied  with 
these  answers,  and  a conversation  of  some  length 
ensued  upon  the  late  negociations,  in  the  course  of 
which  lord  King,  earl  Grey  and  lord  Holland, 
warmly  condemned  the  part  taken  by  ministers. 

France.  The  funds  continue  to  fall,  notwithstand- 
ing the  duchess  of  Angouleir.e  had  reviewed  the  troops, 
at  Bordeaux!  This  woman  is  said  to  be  the  only 
man  in  the  whole  family  of  the  Bourbons. 

The  official  account  acknowledges  a sortie  from 
St.  Sebastian’s,  but  makes  the  loss  of  the  French  to 
be  only  20  men.  This  was  not  believed  at  Paris — 
but  the  loss  was  put  down  at  from  3 to  600. 

What  is  called  a provisional. government  is  estab- 
lished for  Spain,  and  general  Eguia  placed  at  the 
head  of  it.  This  is  kind  in  the  French! 

The  duke  of  Angouleme  narrowly  escaped  death 
at  St.  Sebastian’s.  Fifteen  men  were  killed  and 
wounded  by  a random  cannon  ball,  at  a place  which 
he  had  a moment  before  left.  Here  is  15  by  one 
shot — how  does  it  agree  to  the  total  official  loss  of 
20? 

Four  Frenchmen  taken  prisoners  in  Spain,  were 
tried  by  a court  martial  and  shot. 
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Great  alarm  prevails  at  Bordeaux  and  the  other 
ports  of  France,  with  respect  to  the  fate  of  the  com- 
merce and  shipping  of  France., 

The  funds  fell  nearly  two  per  cent,  on  the  receipt 
of  the  news  from  Spain;  but  they  revived  a little 
next  day;  and  the  French  papers  express  the  most 
sanguine  hopes  of  success  in  the  war— but  it  is  line 
and  imprisonment  to  say  otherwise. 

The  duke  d’Angouleme  issued  the  following 
proclamation  and  order  of  the  day,  previous  to  the 
French  army  entering  Spain: 

“PROCLAMATION. 

"The  duke  d’  Angouleme,  general  in  chief  of  the  army 
of  the  Pyrenees , to  the  Spaniards. 

‘‘The  king  of  France,  in  recalling  his  ambassador 
from  Madrid,  had  hoped  that  the  Spanish  govern* 
ment,  warned  of  its  dangers,  would  have  returned 
to  more  moderate  sentiments,  and  would  cease  to 
be  deaf  to  the  counsels  of  benevolence  and  rea- 
son.  Two  months  and  a half  have  elapsed,  and  his 
majesty  has  waited  in  vain  for  the  establishment  in 
Spain  of  an  order  of  things  compatible  with  the 
safety  of  the  neighboring  states. 

“The  French  government  has  supported  two 
whole  years,  with  unexampled  patience,  the  most 
unmerited  provocations.  The  revolutionary  fac- 
tion, which  has  destroyed,  in  your  country,  the  royal 
authority,  which  holds  your  king  captive,  which 
demands  his  forfeiture,  which  menaces  his  life  and 
that  of  his  family,  has  carried  beyond  your  fron* 
tiers  its  guilty  efforts.  It  has  tried  every  means  to 
corrupt  the  army  of  his  most  Christian  majesty,  and 
to  excite  troubles  in  France,  in  the  same  manner  as 
it  had  succeeded,  by  the  contagion  of  its  doctrines 
and  its  example,  to  produce  the  insurrection  of 
Naples  and  Piedmont.  Deceived  in  its  hopes,  it 
has  invited  traitors,  condemned  by  our  tribunals, 
to  consummate,  under  the  protection  of  triumphant 
rebellion,  the  plots  formed  by  them  against  their 
country. 

“It  is  time  to  put  an  end  to  the  anarchy  which 
tares  Spain  in  pieses,  which  deprives  her  of  the 
power  of  giving  peace  to  her  colonies,  which  sepa- 
rates her  from  Europe,  which  has  interrupted  all 
her  relations  with  the  august  sovereigns,  whom  the 
same  intentions  and  the  same  wishes  unite  with  his 
most  Christian  majesty,  and  which  compromise  the 
repose  and  the  interest  of  France. 

“Spaniards!  France  is  not  at  war  with  your  Coun- 
try; sprung  from  the  same  blood  with  your  kings,  I 
can  only  desire  your  independence,  your  happiness 
and  your  glory.  I am  about  to  cross  the  Pyrenees 
at  the  head  of  a hundred  thousand  Frenchmen,  but 
it  is  to  support  the  Spaniards  who  are  friends  of 
order  and  the  laws;  to  aid  them  to  liberate  their 
captive  king;  to  raise  again  the  altar  and  the  throne! 
to  rescue  the  priesthood  from  proscription,  men  of 
property  from  spoliation,  and  the  whole  nation  from 
the  domination  of  a few  ambitious  persons,  who,  in 
proclaming  liberty,  prepare  only  the  slavery  and 
ruin  of  Spain. 

“Spaniards!  Every  thing  will  be  done  for  you  and 
with  you;  the  French  are  and  will  only  be  your 
auxiliaries.  Your  standard  alone  shall  wave  on  your 
cities.  The  provinces  traversed  by  our  soldiers 
shall  be  administered,  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand,  by 
Spanish  authorities.  The  most  severe  discipline 
shall  be  observed.  Whatever  is  required  for  the 
service  of  the  army  shall  be  paid  for  with  the  most 
religious  exactness.  We  pretend  not  to  impose 
laws  on  you,  or  to  occupy  your  country.  We 
wish  nothing  but  your  deliverance;  when  we  shall 
have  obtained  it,  we  shall  return  to  our  country, 
happy  in  having  preserved  a generous  people  from 


the  calamities  generated  by  a revolution,  and  which 
experience  has  taught  us  but  too  well  to  appreciate. 

Lours  Antoine. 

"Head  quarters  of  Bayonne , April  2, 1823. 

“By  his  royal  highness  the  prince  general  in- 
chief, the  councillor  of  state,  civil  commis- 
sioner of  his  most  Christian  majesty, 

De  MARTIONAC.” 

“ Army  of  the  Pyrenees. 

"Order  of  the  day.  “Soldiers!  The  confidence  of 
the  king  has  placed  me  at  your  head,  in  order  to 
fulfil  the  noblest  of  missions.  It  is  not  the  spirit 
of  conquest  which  has  made  us  take  up  arms;  a 
more  generous  motive  animates  us;  we  are  going  to 
place  a king  on  his  throne,  to  reconcile  h'13  people 
with  him,  and  to  re-establish  in  a neighboring  coun- 
try, which  is  a prey  to  anarchy,  the  order  necessary 
to  the  happiness  and  safety  of  the  two  kingdoms. 
Soldiers!  You  will  respect,  and  cause  to  be  respect- 
ed, religion,  laws  and  property;  and  you  will  ren- 
der easy  the  accomplishment  of  the  duty  which  is 
imposed  on  me,  of  maintaining  the  most  rigid  dis- 
cipline. Lours  Antoine. 

“ Head  quarters , Bayonne , April  3.” 

Spain . Two  battalions  of  volunteers  have  arriv- 
ed at  Barcelona  from  the  island  of  Majorca.  The 
foreign  legion,  raised  in  Spain  for  the  defence  of 
constitutional  liberty,  is  900  strong,  and  has  taken 
the  name  of  “the  legion  of  deatV.” 

The  two  Spanish  ambassadors  in  London,  the  due 
de  San  Lorenzo  and  admiral  Jabat,  have  given  up 
to  the  public  service  of  Spain,  not  only  the  whole  of 
the  income  assigned  them  as  ambassadors,  but  the 
profits  of  all  the  offices,  of  every  kind,  which  they 
hold  from  the  Spanish  government. 

The  count  Lagarde,  the  late  French  ambassador 
in  Madrid,  was  in  London  on  the  28th  March,  incog. 
and  the  object  of  his  visit  was  to  prevent  French 
officers  from  going  over  to  the  peninsula. 

The  French  troops  crossed  Bidossoa,  the  frontier 
river,  on  the  7th  of  April,  and  captured  the  small 
town  of  Guetaria.  They  appear  also  to  have  occu- 
pied Vittoria  and  Bilboa,  without  any  opposition 
from  the  constitutionalists — yet  they  boast  of  having 
made  200  prisoners.  When  crossing  the  Bidossoa, 
the  French  were  met  by  150  or  200  persons, 
(Frenchmen  and  Italians),  with  the  tri-colored  flag; 
they  were  fired  upon  and  15  of  them  said  to  be 
killed  or  wounded — the  rest  fled.  A great  noise 
is  made  about  this  affair.  St.  Sebastians  was  sum- 
moned to  surrender  for  Ferdinand — the  officer  re- 
plied he  would  give  up  the  place  only  to  an  order 
from  Ferdinand;  an  attack  was  commenced  by  the 
French — they  were  gloriously  repulsed  with  th  e loss 
of  eight  hundred  men  killed,  wounded  and  prison- 
ers! The  invaders  also  summoned  Pampeluna,  and 
were  rejected.  The  Spaniards  are  filled  with  detes- 
tation of  them— the  guerillas  had  already  commenc- 
ed their  dreadful  mode  of  warfare.  There  is  a ru- 
mour that  Marshal  Moncey,  instead  of  invading 
Spain,  has  retired  his  corps  to  Toulouse,  having 
ascertained  that  Mina,  with  15,000  men,  was  march- 
ing into  France ! This  is  what  was  expected.  The 
French  papers,  however,  state  that  insurrections 
multiply  in  Spain;  but  one  of  them  gives  a report 
that  Mina  had  acctually  invaded  France. 

A letter  of  one  of  the  latest  dates,  says — “The 
French  frigate  la  Guerriere  has  been  taken,  almost 
in  sight  of  Brest,  by  two  armed  vessels  bearing  Spa- 
nish colors,  one  of  which  was  a brig  carrying  15  or 
20  guns.  The  frigate  was  peppered  in  high  style. 
You  may  rely  upon  the  truth  of  this.” 

A traitor  Spanish  force  attacked  Valencia  on  the 
2nd  of  April— they  were  totally  defeated  by  gem 
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Bazon,  with  the  loss  of  800  killed  and  200  prisoners. 
The  remainder  fled  in  every  direction,  leaving’  their 
baggage  wagons  ind  many  of  their  arms  with  the 
victors. 

Spain  appears  to  be  quite  tranquil,  prepared  for 
and  waiting  events.  Madrid  was  quiet,  though  the 
king,  cortes  and  many  of  the  people  had  repaired 
to  Seville. 

Great  preparations  are  made  at  Barcelona  to  re- 
pel the  invaders — 15,000  militia  had  undertaken  to 
aid  the  regular  force  in  defence  of  the  place. 

A French  paper  says— “The  holy  alliance  minis- 
ters are  about  to  set  out  in  a few  days  for  the  camp 
of  the  duke  d’Angouleme.  His  royal  highness  will 
thus  have  both  the  regency  of  Spain  and  the  repre 
sentatives  of  the  great  continental  powers  at  his 
his  mess.” 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  French  suffered 
severely  at  St.  Sebastian’s,  though  the  official  re- 
presents only  the  loss  of  twenty  men.  A Bayonne 
account  acknowledges  it  to  have  been  sixty  killed, 
and  500  wounded  or  prisoners.  The  latter  were 
immediately  sent  off.  The  city  is  prepared  for  a 
siege,  the  soldiery  being  left  in  the  whole  posses- 
sion of  it. 

Provisions  were  very  scarce  in  Spain — the  French 
army  is  already  reported  as  being  short  of  supplies, 
in  consequence,  no  doubt,  of  the  preconcerted  mea- 
sures of  the  Spanish  patriots. 

There  are  some  dissentions  among  the  traitor- 
chiefs — several  of  them  pretending  that  they  have 
superior  rights  in  restoring  the  holy  inquisition. 

The  French  army  had  halted  on  the  Ebro — where 
it  would  remain  for  eight  or  ten  days  to  give  time, 
as  it  is  intimated,  for  the  different  corps  to  act  to- 
gether. There  are,  perhaps,  other  reasons  for  it. 

Ballesteros  had  retired  before  the  French,  as 
might  have  been  expected. 

The  priests  are  paying  much  respect  to  the  in- 
vaders— for  which,  we  trust,  they  will  soon  meet 
their  reward  in  being  exalted.  The  traitor-bishop 
©f  Pampeluna  had  left  Bayonne  to  return  to  his  dio- 
cese. 

A Paris  account  of  the  evening  of  April  16, 
says — It  was  stated  yesterday,  in  a high  quarter, 
that  the  Russians  are  actually  marching  towards 
France.  The  seeming  non-resistance  of  Spain, 
hitherto,  begins  to  cause  great  uneasiness,  and  is 
considered  more  the  result  of  policy  than  inability. 
San  Sebastian  and  Pampeluna  are  both  in  a good 
etatp  of  defence,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
siege  of  them  will  be  attempted.  No  serious  ob- 
stacle is  opposed  to  the  advance  of  the  French; 
for  the  strong  position  of  Silinas,  on  the  route  to 
Yittoria,  has  been  left  undefended  by  the  Spaniards, 
whose  policy  it  evidently  is,  that  the  French  line 
should  be  extended  over  as  great  a space  as  possi- 
ble. We  have  nothing  new  from  Perpignan  nor 
Toulouse.  Mina  does  not  suffer  his  intentions  to  trans- 
pire. 

Pampeluna  has  been  invested.  The  French  have 
met  with  the  same  unexpected  reception  that  was 
granted  to  them  at  St.  Sebastian’s.  They  were  at- 
tacked by  the  garrison,  and  lost  800  men! 

It  is  reported  that  overtures  had  been  made  for 
the  purchase  of  the  governors  of  St.  Sebastian’s 
and  Pampeluna,  at  great  prices;  the  former  in  the 
sum  of  800,000  francs;  also  that  Mina  had  been  at- 
tempted, through  the  agency  of  Chateaubriand, 
who  brought  holy  -water  from  the  river  Jordan  to 
baptize  the  son  of  Napoleon.  But  these  things  re- 
sulted only  in  the  disgrace  of  those  engaged  in  the 
‘dirty  business.  . 


The  guerillas  are  busy  harassing  the  French, 
leaving  them  but  little  to  eat,  and  hanging  about 
them  when  eating.  The  horses  of  the  invaders 
are  in  a suffering  condition.  The  war  will  be  car- 
ried on  at  “the  knife’s  point.” 

Madrid  Gazette  Extraordinary , 

Published  on  the  4th  of  April,  at  11  at  night. 
(official  article  ) 

«T  have  this  instant,  (10,  P.  M.)  received,  by  ex- 
press, a bulletin,  which  I hasten  to  communicate  to 
the  public. 

“ Political  government  of  Valencia. 

“Amidst  the  shouts  which  resound  from  every 
quarter  of  the  city,  I have  the  satisfaction  to  an- 
nounce to  your  excellency,  that  we  may  now  con- 
sider ourselves  as  entirely  freed  from  the  faction 
by  which  we  were  threatened.  The  gallant  colo- 
nel Don  Antonia  Bazon,  provisional  commander  of 
the  province  of  Castellan,  while  on  his  march  from 
that  point  to  Valencia,  encountered,  between  Mur- 
viedo  and  Aimanara,  the  rebels  assembled  to  the 
number  of  5,000  men,  with  three  pieces  of  artille- 
ry, and  ranged  in  order  of  battle,  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  disputing  the  passage.  The  colonel 
had  only  1000  men  under  his  command,  but  all  of 
tried  valor?  in  less  than  ten  minutes  he  gained  a 
complete  victory— a victory,  perhaps,  unparalleled 
in  the  course  of  the  eventful  struggle  which  Spain 
is  now  making  for  the  defence  of  her  liberties.-— 
The  result  of  this  memorable  day  has  been  800  of 
the  enemy’s  force  killed,  and  200  taken  prisoners, 
with  1000  muskets  and  eight  ammunition  wagons. 
But,  perhaps,  the  greatest  advantage  which  we 
shall  derive  from  this  victory  is,  that  the  remnant 
of  the  faction  are  struck  with  panic,  and  dispersed 
in  all  directions. 

“This  affair  took  place  at  nine  in  the  morning-— 
and,  at  eight  this  evening,  this  victorious  column 
arrived,  and  assembled  round  the  stone  of  the  con- 
stitution, where  it  raised  its  songs  of  triumph. 

“ Valencia , 2d  April , 1823. 

(Signed)  J.  Abisbal.” 

Portugal.  The  king  has  deprived  the  traitor  Attia  - 
rante  of  his  titles  and  honors,  and  issued  a spirited 
proclamation  inviting  the  people  to  adhere  to  the 
constitutional  system — and  he  really  seems  earnest 
that  it  should  be  maintained. 

The  Portuguese  minister  has  left  'Paris.  The 
details  of  the  affair  of  Amarante  are  given — his 
force  was  destroyed  immediately.  He  himself 
escaped,  but  some  of  his  chiefs  were  taken  and  exe- 
cuted. 

JVaples.  The  Austrian  troops  that  were  leaving 
Naples  have  been  ordered  to  halt.  It  is  intimated 
that  another  rising  of  the  people  is  feared. 

Russia.  The  rumor  of  Russia  having  determin- 
ed on  marching  80  or  100,000  troops  to  the  aid  of 
France,  is  again  repeated.  The  Morning  Chroni- 
cle says,  that  this  force  was  to  arrive  by  the  way  of 
Dantzic.  Subsequent  accounts,  however,  give  a 
report,  that  the  British  minister  at  St.  Petersburg 
had  succeeded  in  prevailing  on  Alexander  to  with- 
hold assistance  from  France. 

Russia  is  using  every  effort  to  manufacture  wool- 
len cloths  for  her  own  consumption. 

It  is  intimated  that  some  adjustment  had  taken 
place,  and  that  a Russian  minister  will  proceed  to 
Constantinople. 

Turkey  and  Greece.  There  have  been  some 
changes  in  the  ministry  at  Constantinople,  but  no- 
thing important  appears  likely  to  result  from  them. 

About  8,000  houses,  inhabited  by  40,000  people, 
have  been  consumed  by  fire  at  Constantinople,  and 
-]  many  persons  perished  in  the  flames!  The  sultan 
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has  made  great  efforts  to  relieve  the  distress  caused 
by  this  severe  calamity — which  seems  as  if  in- 
creased by  a superstitious  idea,  that  the  dwellings 
of  the  Christians  were  preserved  as  by  the  inter- 
ference  of  a supernatural  power. 

We  have  details  of  the  progress  of  the  Greeks-- 
they  continue  to  be  successful  every  where.  The 
line  island  of  Candia  is  now  said  to  be  wholly  in 
their  possession-.  The  Egyptian  troops  that  were 
made  prisoners  were  sent  home. 

The  seat  of  the  Greek  government  is  established 
at  Napoli  di  Romania. 

It  is  reported  that  certain  Englishmen  have  pro- 
ceeded to  Greece  to  offer  loans  of  money  to  the 
amount  of  7,500,000  dollars,  to  the  Greek  patriots*'; 
The  report  carries  with  it  an  intimation  that  the 
British  government  has  something  to  do  in  these 
matters. 

The  island  of  Negropont  is  chiefly  in  possession 
of  the  Greeks — the  capital  city  was  blockaded,  by 
sea  and  by  land;  it  is  an  exceedingly  strong  place, 
and  has  a garrison  of  nearly  2000  Turks. 

The  sultan  was  using  the  utmost  exertions  to  open 
a new  campaign  in  the  Morea,  and  the  Greeks  were 
preparing  themselves  to  give  his  forces  a warm  re- 
ception. 

Cuba.  The  occupation  of  Cuba  was  made  the 
subject  of  inquiry  in  the  house  of  commons,  on  the 
16th  of  April;  when  Mr.  Canning  replied,  that,  con- 
sidering the  emergencies  arising  out  of  a state  of 
war,  it  was  impossible  to  give  a direct  answer  on 
this  point.  The  London  Courier,  alluding  to  the 
remarks  in  our  papers,  sneeringly  observes,  that  we 
never  seem  to  have  taken  into  account  the  proba- 
bility  of  France  seizing  on  Cuba,  in  the  event  of  a 
war  with  Spain. 

Colombia . The  New  York  Evening  Post  of  May 
21  states,  that  the  Colombian  corvette  Maria  Fran 
cisca,  com.  Daniels,  and  the  corvette  Carabobo, 
have  been  captured  by  two  Spanish  frigates,  one 
of  which  mounted  54  and  the  other  44  guns.  The 
battle  was  very  severe,  and  lasted  two  hours  and  an 
half.  The  slaughter  is  supposed  to  have  been 
great — but  the  particulars  are  not  yet  known. 


Melancholy  Affair. 

SUFFOCATION  OF  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TEN  BOYS. 

Extract  of  a private  letter  from  Malta , of  February 
21, 1823. 

«I  send  you  herewith  the  melancholy  details  of 
a most  affecting  catastrophe  which  occurred  here 
late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  11th  inst.  To  any  one 
who  has  visited  the  spot,  it  appears  almost  incredi- 
ble how  so  many  lives  could  have  been  lost  within 
a period  of  a quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes 
•—and  in  a place  too,  where  there  was  more  than 
one  outlet;  but  the  unhappy  fact  was,  that  so  far 
from  the  foremost  endeavoring  to  restrain  those  be. 
hind,  all  were  eager  to  be  the  first  to  receive  the 
donation,  particularly  as,  from  the  increasing  num- 
ber improperly  admitted,  it  was  apprehended  there 
would  not  be  bread,  &c.  sufficient  for  all.  The  lamp 
wa9  unfortunately  extinguished,  (it  is  said  by  the 
boys  in  a frolic,  throwing  their  caps  at  it),  and  thus 
in  the  dark,  and  not  being  aware*  of  the  eight  fatal 
steps,  the  moment  they  came  to  th<?  edge  of  them, 
they  were  precipitated  below  with  such  rapidity, 
one  after  the  other,  that,  although  one  half  of  the 
inner  door  was  actually  open,  it  was  in  an  instant 
blocked  up  by  the  prostrate  bodies,  (a  few  were 
found  in  an  upright  posture  against  the  partition), 
and  the  spot  not  only  made  level,  but  the  bodies 
forced  two  feet  above  it!” 


Minute  by  the  lieutenant  governor  of  Malta , dated 
Paiace,  Valletta,  Feb.  14. 

“His  honor  the  lieutenant-governor  having  re- 
ceived a report  from  the  most  rev.  arch-bishop,  the 
bishop  of  Malta,  relative  to  the  unfortunate  catas- 
trophe which  took  place  on  the  evening  of  the 
eleventh  inst.  in  the  convent  of  Minori  Osservanti. 
—and  having  also  perused  the  evidence  of  the  per- 
sons examined  before  the  magistrates  of  police 
— some  of  them  companions  and  survivors  of  the  un- 
fortunate sufferers,  and  other  witnesses,  who  were 
on  the  spot  at  the  moment,  and  the  report  of  the 
medical  men,  he  is  enabled  to  publish  for  general 
information  the  following  details  of  this  truly  melan- 
chcly  accident. 

“It  has  been  usual  for  many  years  past  in  this 
island,  on  the  last  days  of  the  carnaval,  to  collect  to- 
gether, in  Valletta,  and  in  the  three  cities  on  the 
other  side  of  the  harbor,  as  many  boys  of  the  lower 
classes,  of  from  eight  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  as 
choose  to  attend— to  form  them  in  a procession,  and 
to  take  them  out  to  Fiorian  or  elsewhere;  where, 
after  attending  service  in  the  church,  a collation  of 
bread  and  fruit,  (provided  from  funds  partly  given 
by  government  and  partly  by  beneficent  individuals) 
was  distributed  to  them — and  this  with  the  view  of 
keeping  them  out  of  the  riot  and  confusion  of  the 
carnaval  in  the  streets  of  the  cities.  The  arrange- 
ment of  this  procession  is  under  the  control  of  the 
ecclesiastical  directors  of-  the  institution  for  teach- 
ing the  catechism. 

“It  appears  that  this  procession  had  taken  place 
on  the  10th  inst — that  the  children  went,  to  Fiorian, 
just  outside  of  Valletta,  and  from  thence  returned 
to  the  church  of  the  Minori  Osservanti,  in  Valletta, 
and  that  the  bread  was  on  that  day  distributed  in 
the  convent  of  that  order  without  any  accident  or 
confusion.  On  the  11th,  the  procession  was  formed 
as  usual,  proceeded  to  Fiorian,  and  returned  to  the 
church  of  the  Minori  Osservanti,  and  the  bread  was 
to  be  distributed,  as  on  the  preceding  day,  in  the 
same  convent. 

“Unfortunately,  however,  the  ceremony  had  been 
protracted  to  a later  hour  than  usual,  and  it  appears, 
(the  carnaval  being  over),  that  a multitude  of  boys 
and  full  grown  people,  passing  by  the  church,  and 
knowing  that  bread  was  to  be  distributed,  mixed 
with  the  children  in  the  church  with  the  view  of 
sharing  it  with  them.  The  boys  were  to  enter  the 
corridor  of  the  convent  from  the  door  of  the  vestry 
of  the  church,  and  were  to  be  let  out,  through  the 
opposite  door  of  the  convent,  into  Strada  St.  Usola, 
where  the  bread  was  to  be  distributed;  and  it  had 
been  customary  when  they  were  collected  in  the  cor- 
ridor, to  lock  the  door  of  the  vestry,  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  those  boys  who  had  received  their 
share  of  the  bread  from  entering  a second  time  into 
the  corridor.  On  the  door  of  the  vestry,  however, 
being  thrown  open  on  the  present  occasion,  which, 
took  place  about  sun  set,  after  the  entrance  of  the 
boys  who  originally  attended  the  procession,  and 
who  could  not  have  exceeded  one  hundred,  the 
whole  multitude  of  men  and  boys,  who  had  subse- 
quently entered  the  church,  forced  themselves  into 
the  corridor  to  an  unknown  extent,  and  pressed 
them  upon  the  fpretnost,  pushing  them  gradually 
to  the  other  end  of  the  corridor,  where  the  door  was 
only  half  open,  with  a view  of  letting  out  one  at  a 
time. 

“As  soonas  the  people  hadall  entered  the  cor- 
ridor, the  vestry  door  was  as  usual  locked,  and 
though  there  was  one  lamp  lighted  in  the  corridor, 
it  appears,  by  some  accident,  to  have  been  early 
put  out— thus  leaving  the  immense  crowd  entirely 
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in  the  dark;  and  there  being  unfortunately  a flight 
of  eight  steps  within  the  half-closed  door,  at  the  op- 
posite end  of  the  corridor,  the  crowd  behind,  who 
pressed  upon  the  foremost,  forced  the  boys  down 
the  steps,  who  fell  one  upon  the  other,  thus,  unfor 
tunately,  choking  up  the  half-shut  door  at  the  bot- 
tom ,( which  opened  inwards),  and  added  to  the 
distress.  The  shrieks  of  the  children  were  soon 
heard  by  the  persons  employed  in  the  distribution 
of  the  bread  which  they  had  just  commenced  issu- 
ing, and  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighborhood; 
and  it  appears  that  every  aid  was  immediately 
given.  Some  persons,  after  endeavoring  in  vain  to 
get  the  boys  out  of  the  half-closed  door,  rushed 
into  the  church  and  got  the  keys  of  the  vestry-door, 
which  was  then  opened,  while  others  entered  the 
corridor  from  the  vestry,  passed  through  the  crowd 
to  the  other  end,  and  broke  down  the  door  at  he 
bottom  of  the  steps;  but  unfortunately  these  exer- 
tions were  not  in  time  to  save  the  unhappy  sufferers. 
Many,  however,  were  taken  out  fainting,  and  soon 
recovered;  others,  apparently  lifeless,  were  after- 
wards brought  to  their  senses;  but  we  regret  to 
add,  that  110  boys,  of  from  eight  to  fifteen  years  of 
age,  perished  on  this  occasion  from  suffocation,  by 
being  pressed  together  in  so  small  a space,  or  tram- 
pled upon.  On  re  fleeting  upon  this  fatal  occurrence 
the  lieutenant  governor  is  convinced  that  none  but 
persons  of  the  most  depraved  or  perverted  minds 
can  suppose  for  a moment  that  there  has  been  the 
smallest  wilful  or  intentional  fault  on  any  part.  That 
there  are,  however,  individuals  of  the  above  de- 
scription in  the  island  is  but  too  evident,  as  reports, 
of  the  most  malignant  nature  have  been  raised,  and 
circulated  on  the  occasion.  It  will  be  the  first  duty 
of  government  to  shift  these  reports  to  their  founda- 
tion, and  the  authors,  if  discovered,  will  meet  with 
the  punishment  they  deserve.’1' 


Insurance  Case. 

Communicated  for  the  Norfolk  Herald. 

The  frequent  abuses,  committed  in  the  sale  of 
ships  and  goods,  under  the  authority  of  masters, 
and  their  advisers,  have  recently  received  whole- 
some correctives,  in  the  courts  of  king’s  bench  and 
common  pleas,  in  England.  Both  cases  have  been 
reported  and  sent  to  the  United  States,  by  a com- 
mittee of  Lloyd’s.  It  is  only  proposed,  at  present, 
to  insert  the  proceedings  in  one  case — Meaburns 
vs.  Leckie , in  the  court  of  common  pleas,  on  the 
25th  March,  1822,  before  lord  chief  justice  Dallas, 
and  a special  jury. 

The  cases  will  be  better  understood  by  a quota- 
tion from  the  introduction  to  these  reports,  by  the 
committee  of  Lloyd’s — 

“The  result  of  the  cases,  Freeman  vs.  the  .East 
India  company,  in  the  court  of  king’s  bench,  and 
Meaburns  vs.  Leckie , in  the  court  of  common  pleas, 
have  declared  illegal  the  practice  of  selling  ships 
and  cargoes,  which  has  existed  for  many  years,  and 
from  which  much  injury  has  arisen  both  to  the  un- 
derwriters and  commerce  in  general.” 

“The  committee  for  managing  the  affairs  at 
Lloyd’s,  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  have  these  cases 
printed,  from  the  notes  of  the  short  hand  writers, 
for  general  information;  and  to  transmit  copies  of 
them  to  their  agents  abroad,  in  order  that  they  may 
be  enabled  to  give  proper  advice  to  masters  of  ves- 
sels who  may  meet  with  accidents  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  their  voyages.” 

“According  to  the  opinions  of  the  judges  in 
these  cases,  the  captain  has  no  authority  to  sell, 
but  in  a case  of  urging  necessity;  yet,  oa  the  other 


hand,  this  power  appears  to  be  vested  in  him, 
whenever  it  is  Decessary  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
voyage,  or  the  preservation  of  the  interests  com- 
mitted to  his  care.” 

‘ His  first  duty,  on  all  occasions,  being  to  complete 
the  voyage,  he  ought,  in  the  first  place,  to  apply 
any  funds,  which  are  within  his  power,  or  which  he 
can  procure,  without  having  recourse  to  the  cargo; 
but  he  may  sell  a part  of  the  cargo  to  refit  the  ves- 
sel, when  he  has  no  funds,  and  cannot  raise  money, 
either  by  bills  upon  his  owners,  or  by  hypotheca- 
tion of  the  ship,  her  . freight,  or  the  cargo;  and 
these  decisions  do  not  infringe  his  right  to  do  so.5’ 

The  case  was  opened  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Vaughn 
for  the  plaintiffs,  Messrs.  Meaburns.  It  wastoen- 
force,  by  this  action,  the  payment  of  200£.  the 
amount  of  the  defendant’s  subscription  to  a policy 
of  insurance.  The  material  question  was,  whether 
the  plaintiffs  were  or  were  not  entitled  to  recover 
for  a total  loss. 

The  learned  Serjeant  proceeded  as  follows: — 

“This  was  a policy  of  insurance,  executed  in  the 
beginning  of  1820,  upon  a vessel  called  the  Lady 
Banks,  on  a voyage  from  London  to  the  East  Indies, 
and  back  to  some  port  in  the  united  kingdom.— 
The  terms  of  the  policy  are  extremely  large,  and 
there  is  nothing  arising  as  to  the  peculiar  destina- 
tion of  the  vessel.  The  Lady  Banks  was  built  in 
Boston,  in  1810;  was  a strong  well  built  vessel;  sail- 
ed from  this  country  in  March,  1820,  on  her  voy- 
age to  Madras,  in  the  first  instance;  and  she  went 
to  Madras  very  well;  she  arrived  at  Calcutta  in  Au- 
gust, 1820,  where  she  took  in  a loading  of  saltpe- 
tre, rice  and  indigo,  with  some  other  things;  she 
sailed  for  Madras  about  the  11th  December,  1820, 
and  in  Madras  Roads  met  with  severe  weather — so 
severe,  that  a vessel,  called  the  Bulmer,  was  lost; 
there  it  seems  her  situation  was  very  perilous. — 
She  discharged  that  part  of  the  cargo  which  was 
destined  for  Madras,  and  sailed  from  Madras  Roads 
about  the  19th  January,  1821.  It  was  found  she 
had  suffered  much  in  the  gale,  which  made  it  ne- 
cessary to  put  into  Ceylon,  where  she  was  repair- 
ed, and  from  whence  she  sailed  on  the  19th  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  on  the  7th  of  March  she  sprung  a-leak, 
and  a very  bad  leak  it  was,  the  water  coming  in  by 
feet  and  not  by  inches.  Wonderful  efforts  were 
made  by  the  master;  with  great  difficulty  they 
reached  Port  Louis,  in  the  Isle  of  France,  pressing 
the  vessel,  and  run  her  upon  a mud  bank  in  that 
port.  It  will  be  found,  from  the  evidence,  she  was 
in  a sinking  state  for -many  hours;  the  leak  had 
sprung  under  the  counter;  sails  were  got  under 
the  bottom,  which  were  washed  away;  every  thing 
was  done  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  the  crew;  the 
cabin  stores,  the.  fresh  meat,  and  every  thing  that 
could  support  the  frame  of  man,  under  the  arduous 
exertions  with  which  they  had  to  struggle,  was 
done;  making  signals  of  distress,  and  so  on,  they 
found  their  way,  in  a sinking  state*  to  the  place 
above  mentioned. 

On  his  arrival,  the  then  master,  (the  master  had 
died),  the  former  mate,  applied  himself  to  the 
most  respectable  persons  in  Port  Louis,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  advice,  what  was  best  to  be  done. — 
The  house  of  Hawes  & Hoston  were  persons  to 
whom  he  introduced  himself,  and  they  advised  him 
to  petition  the  vice-admiralty  court,  to  have  the 
vessel  surveyed,  to  see  what  state  she  was  in,  whe- 
ther she  could  be  repaired  or  not;  and  he  took  that 
advice,  after  considering  on  the  point,  and  an  or- 
der was  made  for  the  very  purpose  of  having  her 
surveyed  and  examined;  the  surveyors  were  sent 
for,  and  she  was  carefully  examined.  It  was  sug- 
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gested  he  had  better  get  an  estimate  of  what  the 
repairs  would  come  to.  The  court  directed  the 
survey  and  estimate  to  be  made  on  oath;  the  survey 
was  made,  and  the  repairs  estimated  at  from  25  to 
30,000  dollars,  and  the  ship  was  estimated  to  be 
worth  a’  jut  four  thousand  and  five  hundred  pounds 
sterling. 

rThe  plaintiffs’  counsel  then  proceeded^ argumen. 
tatively,  stating  a few  facts;  that  the  master  decid- 
ed upon  not  repairing  his  vessel,  as  the  repairs 
would  cost  more,  in  his  judgment,  than  she  would 
be  worth  when  repaired.  A part  of  the  cargo  was 
burned  in  a warehouse  where  it  was  stored;  it  does 
not  appear,  that  the  remainder  was  of  a sufficient 
value,  to  have  enabled  the  master  to  have  repaired 
the  ship,  if  he  had  been  so  inclined;  it  no  where 
appeared  that  the  eaptain  made  any  exertions  to 
raise  money,  by  bills  on  his  owners,  by  hypotheca- 
tion, or  by  a sale  of  any  part  of  the  cargo  net  de- 
stroyed.] 

It" seemed  to  be  admitted  that  the  captain  acted 
according  to  the  best  of  his  skill  and  judgment; 
after  all  was  closed,  the  expenses  at  Port  Louis 
absorbed  all  the  ship  sold  for;  the  captain  took  little 
home  but  his  protest. 

The  only  witness  examined  was  the  captain,  who 
confirmed  the  statement  of  the  plaintiffs’  counsel 
as  to  the  badness  of  the  weather,  and  the  perilous 
state  of  the  ship,  when  he  got  into  Port  Louis;  he 
declared  that  he  had  acted  from  the  best  of  his 
judgement,  and  done  what  he  thought  was  best 
for  the  interest  of  all  concerned;  that  he  thought 
the  estimate  of  repairs  would  exceed  the  value  of 
the  ship,  when  repaired. 

The  defendant’s  counsel  replied  with  great 
strength  of  argument;  he  exposed  the  practice, upon 
these  occasions,  of  converting  a partial  into  a total 
loss;  for,  by  examining  the  estimates  of  the  repairs 
required,  it  appeared  evidently  that  many  of  those 
repairs  could  not  be  charged  upon  the  underwri- 
ters; for  the  survey,  after  enumerating  all  the  re- 
pairs that  ought  to  be  made,  concluded  by  saying, 
“these  being  done,  the  Lady  Banks,  we  are  of  opi- 
nion, will  be  a sound,  good  ship,  wholly  efficient 
and  perfectly  sea  worthy.”  The  defendant’s  coun- 
sel agreed  that  there  was  a claim,  for  a partial  loss, 
to  the  amount  of  the  injury  sustained,  and  which 
they  were  willing  to  pay — From  what  has  been 
said,  the  reader  will  have  perceived  the  point  in 
issue,  but  which  will  be  better  understood,  from 
what  was  said  by  the  court  and  the  verdict  of  the 
jury. 

The  chief  justice  then  summed  up  the  case  as  fo- 
lows: 

Gentlemen  of  the  jury : This  case  is  now  reduced 
to  a very  narrow  compass.  The  ship  appears  to 
have  been  apparently  sinking,  from  the  water  which 
she  made,  from  her  straining  in  heavy  gales  of  wind, 
from  time  to  time,  as  you  have  heard:  and,  as  far 
as  respects  the  captain,  in  respect  to  his  conduct, 
to  be  considered  with  twelve  passengersTon  board, 
with  the  cargo  he  had,  he  appears  to  have  acted 
with  perfect  prudence,  up  to  a certain  time,  in  pur- 
suing the  course  of  conduct  which  he  did.  When 
he  put  into  the  isle  of  France,  what  was  he  to  do 
with  his  ship  in  a sinking  state  and  full  of  water? 
He  was  obliged  to  run  her  on  the  mud,  in  order  to 
save  her.  And  then,  what  was  the  conduct  a pru- 
dent man  would  pursue  for  the  benefit  of  his  own- 
ers, underwriters  and  passengers?  He  applied  to 
a house  of  respectability  on  the  spot.  With  respect 
to  the  conduct  of  the  captain,  up  to  this  time,  it 
seems  to  me  no  objection  can  be  made.  When  he 
got  upon  the  island,  what  was  it  fit  to  do?  To  have 


the  ship  examined  and  surveyed,  which  was  done 
accordingly;  and  the  surveyors  report,  that  certain 
repairs  are  necessary  to  be  done,  and  then,  which 
is  a material  fact  to  be  attended  to,  they  say,  if  these 
repairs  are  done,  she  will  be  a perfectly  sound  ship 
and  fit  to  prosecute  her  voyage.  Now,  under  these 
circumstances,  therefore,  it  becomes  a question, 
whether  the  captain  was  not  bound  to  have  attempt- 
ed to  have  made  these  repairs,  which  were  thus  re- 
commended to  be  done;  and  whether,  even  upon 
the  state  of  facts,  as  proved  by  him,  and  established 
in  this  case,  he  had,  or  could  not  have  had,  by  pro- 
per exertions  on  bis  part,  the  means  of  doing  it? 
Because  I have  no  difficulty  in  stating  to  you,  that 
his  ship  being  capable,  after  repairs,  of  proceeding 
on  her  voyage,  if  he  could,  by  any  means,  by  any 
possible  means,  have  hypothecated  this  ship,  or  sold 
any  part  of  the  cargo,  to  have  repaired  the  ship,  so 
as  to  make  her  fairly  competent  for  her  to  proceed 
on  her  voyage,  a mere  retardation  of  the  voyage 
will  not  justify  an  abandonment  of  it;  and,  there- 
fore, it  will  come  to  this,  if  you  think,  upon  the 
circumstances  of  this  case,  tile  captain  has  done, 
in  point  of  law,  (to  which  I shaff  draw  your  at- 
tention presently),  all  that  was  incumbent  on  him 
to  do,  to  justify  a dissolution  of  the  voyage,  in- 
stead of  a prosecution  of  it,  to]  entitle  the  owners 
to  abandon  to  the  underwriters,  you  will  say  so* 
Now,  with  respect  to  the  law,  as  it  has  been 
adverted  to  in  this  case,  I can  only  say  that,  as- 
cending a little  earlier  than  the  time  referred  to,  we 
find  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  the  jury  in  Mills  vs. 
Fletcher , “That,  if  they  were  satisfied  the  captain 
had  done  what  was  best  for  all  concerned,  they  must 
find  as  for  a total  loss.”  And,  in  another  part  of  his 
judgment,  he  says  “the  captain,  when  he  came  to 
New  York,  had  no  express  orders,  but  he  had  an  im- 
plied authority,  from  both  sides,  to  do  what  was  fit 
and  right  to  be  done,  as  none  of  them  had  agents 
in  the  place;  and  whatever  was  right  for  him  to  have 
done,  if  it  had  been  his  own  ship  and  cargo,  the  un- 
derwriters must  answer  for  the  consequences  of  it, 
because  it  is  within  his  contract  of  indemnity.  I left 
it  to  the  jury  to  determine  whether  what  the  cap- 
tain had  done  was  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned.’3* 
That  doctrine  appears  to  me,  in  a degree,  to  have 
been  narrowed;  I would  state  to  what  degree,  but, 
before  I do  that,  I must  be  permitted  to  advert  to  a 
case  which  has  been  before  the  court,  that  of  Idle 
ys.  the  Itoyal  Exchange  Assurance  company.  Now, 
in  that  case,  the  ship  was  all  but  a perfect  wreck; 
the  probability  was  all  but  short  of  certainty,  that, 
in  a few  hours,  she  would  become  so. 

The  captain,  in  that  case,  sold  the  ship  in  the  state 
she  was;  the  underwriters  were  sought  to  be  charg- 
ed on  the  policy;  the  question  came  before  the  court 
of  common  pleas,  as  a case  that  was  stated  and  found, 
and  found,  in  substance,  that  which  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  call  your  attention  to.  “The  jury  found, 

“ that  the  master  had  acted,  throughout  the  trans- 
action, fairly  and  bona  fide  for  the  benefit  of  all 
“ concerned,  and  that  the  sale  was  honestly,  fairly 
“ and  properly  conducted,  and  directed  with  a view 
“ to  the  interest  of  all  parties  concerned.” 

The  case  of  Idle  and  the  Royal  Exchange  Assu- 
rance company,  was  turned  into  a special  verdict, 
for  the  opinion  of  the  court  of  corpmon  pleas,  and 
the  court  unanimously  gave  judgment  for  the  plain- 
tiff'. But  it,  afterwards,  went  before  the  court  of 
king’s  bench,  who  have  not  decided  it  in  one  way 
or  the  other;  but  they  dec-ded  1 nis.  that  there  ought 
to  be  a new  trial,  inasmuch  as  t!\ . special  ver- 
dict only  found,  a high  dog-  idienoy  for 

selling,  the  captain  ek  - v.v.  «t  for  the 
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test  ancl  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned,  but  that 
it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  found,  there  was 
a necessity  to  sell, 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  facts  of  this  case,  the 
captain  seems  to  me,  if  that  could  make  any  differ 
ence,  to  have  been  under  circumstances  of  peculiar 
difficulty.  He  was  not  originally  intrusted  with 
the  command  of  the  ship  and  had  never  been  in  that 
situation.  His  coming  into  it  had  been  occasioned 
by  the  death  of  the  captain,  under  whose  command 
she  was  sent  out  and  under  whose  command  she 
was  coming  home.  Being  the  first  mate,  he  became 
captain  and  finds  himself  in  a case  of  novelty  and 
difficulty.  With  regard  to  whether  the  ship  ought 
to  have  prosecuted  her  voyage  or  not,  and,  with 
respect  to  the  repairs,  I have  no  difficulty  in  stating 
to  you,  that,  if  the  captain  meant  to  act  for  the  best, 
yet  exercised  an  erroneous  judgment;  and,  if  the 
ship  ought  to  have  been  repaired,  and,  being  re 
paired,  could  have  proceeded  on  her  voyage;  and, 
if  he  had,  (fairly  considering  the  facts  of  the  case), 
the  means  of  raising  the  money  requisite  for  that 
purpose,  he  could  not  be  justified,  on  any  aulhori 
ty,  to  abandon  the  voyage.  Therefore,  I shall  re 
quest  your  judgment  on  the  facts  of  this  case  in 
two  different  points.  In  the  first  place  I shall  re 
quest  that  you  will  tell  me  whether,  in  your  judg 
ment,  throughout  the  whole  transaction,  the  captain 
acted  bona  fide  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned? 
and  whether  the  sale  was  honestly,  fairly  and  pro- 
perly  conducted,  with  a view  to  the  interest  of  all 
concerned?  The  first  point  I request  you  to  con 
aider  and  to  deliver  me  your  opinion  on,  will  be 
whether,  on  the  facts  in  evidence  in  this  case,  the 
captain  acted  bona  fide  for  the  benefit  of  all  con- 
cerned? and  then,  secondly,  whether  the  sale  was 
fairly  and  properly  conducted  and  advised  with 
a view 'to  the  interest  of  all  concerned?  With 
respect  to  the  sale  being  properly  conducted, 

I have  not  heard,  in  the  progress  of  the  evi 
dence,  that  that  part  of  the  case  is  at  all  impeached; 
but,  however  fairly  and  honesty,  the  sale  may  have 
been  conducted,  if  the  captain  of  the  ship  ought 
not  to  have  sold  her,  I have  no  hesitation  in  stat- 
ing to  you  that  that  will  make  no  difference.  The 
third  point  to  which  I direct  your  attention  is  and 
I state  the  question,  I am  about  to  put  to  you,  in  the 
terms  which  it  was  put  by  lord  Ellenborough  in 
one  of  the  cases  where  lord  Ellenborough  thus  lays 
down  the  true  line  and  degree  as  to  the  mea 
sure  of  necessity — and  if  I was  not  to  state  that 
this  is  the  true  line  as  to  the  degree  and  measure  of 
necessity,  I should  be  inconsistent  with  myself. 
Lord  Ellenborough  thus  lays  down  the  true  line  as 
to  the  doctrine,  and  measure  of  necessity— “a  sale 
can  only  be  justified  by  extreme  necessity  and  pure 
good  faith.”  But  we  are  left  a little  in  the  dark 
where  we  require  most  light;  and  that  is,  what 
is  that  extreme  necessity?  Fo-r  it  is  agreed,  in  cases 
of  this  description,  persons  cannot  talk  about  a phy 
sical  necessity.  I shall  leave  it  to  the  jury,  to  say 
whether  there  existed  such  a necessity  as  called 
upon  the  captain  to  sell  the  ship,  and,  if  there  did, 
whether  there  was  a fair  sale  and  unmixed  with 
fraud?  Tell  me  first  if  you  think  the  captain  meant 
to  act  with  good  faith,  and  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
parties  concerned  and  with  the  best  intentions.  I 
request  the  favor  of  your  opinion  upon  this  point. 
You  will  consider  the  state  of  the  ship,  the  estimate 
of  repairs,  the  cargo  she  bad  on  board,  the  means 
which  the  captain  had  of  raising  money  to  make 
the  repairs  required;  you  will  consider  the  neces 


sity  of  selling;  whether  it  was  necessary  the  captain 
should  sell  the  ship. 

The  jury  having  retired — 

Lord  chief  justice  Dallas — It  is  very  important,  ox* 
the  one  hand,  that  the  underwriters  should  be  pro- 
tected, and,  upon  the  other  hand,  that  men  who  act 
in  a distant  country,  who  conduct  themselves  fairly 
and  honrstly;  but  there  must  be  a necessity  appa- 
rent for  th*  r selling  the  ship' and  putting  an  end 
to  the  voyage. 

The  jury  having  returned  into  court,  and  being 
asked  if  they  agreed  on  their  verdict — 

The  foreman — We  proceed  to  give  three  answers 
to  the  questions,  without  finding  any  verdict. 

First,  we  find  the  captain  appears  to  have  acted 
according  to  the  best  of  his  judgment. 

Secondly,  that  the  sale  was  conducted  fairly  and 
honestly,  and. 

Thirdly,  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  the  sale 
of  the  ship. 

Lord  chief  justice  Dallas — Then  your  verdict  will 
be  for  the  defendant;  you  are  quite  right. 

Mr  Serjeant  Lens,  (defendants’  counsel),  that  is, 
for  the  plaintiffs,  on  the  ground  of  an  average  or  par- 
tial loss.  The  amount  will  be  settled  out  of  court. 

Mr,  Serjeant  Vaughan — It  is  the  finding  of  the 
jury  for  an  average  loss. 

Lord  chief  justice  - In  my  own  opinion  I do  not 
think  this  was  a case  in  which  the  necessity  was 
made  out.  I do  not  think  all  had  been  done  which 
the  necessity  of  the  case  required  for  a vessel  of 
this  sort. 


CHKOISiCLE. 


Massachusetts.  The  Boston  Centinel  tells  us 
that  the  “Federal  ticket,”  for  representatives  in 
the  state  legislature,  has  succeeded,  in  that  city, 
with  the  exception  of  two  members,  out  of  the  25 
voted  to  be  chosen.  It  was  a hard  election.  The 
average  “federal”  majority  was  only  about  150,  out 
of  4,334  votes  given  by  the  adverse  parties. 

JVew  York,  Owing  to  some  necessary  repairs  of 
the  great  canal,  the  water  was  not  let  into  it  at  a 
certain  point  until  the  25th  of  April — but,  in  the 
first  four  days  of  its  navigation,  the  following  arti- 
cles arrived  at  Utica — 11,960  bbls.  flour,  2,677  do. 
pork  and  beef,  240  do.  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  3,158 
bushels  wheat,  12  tons  lar*  , 76,980  feet  boards,  &c. 
2,500  cubic  feet  timber,  20,407  gallons  whiskey, 
&c.  &c. 

The  Mississippi.  The  waters  of  this  river  have 
been  very  high  the  present  season,  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  much  damage  has  been  done.  The 
master  of  a steam  boat  arrived  at  New  Orleans  re- 
ported that  he  saw  no  land , except  the  bluffs,  for  the 
distance  of  six  hundred  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio! 

Murder.  Two  horrible  murders  have  lately  been 
committed  near  Norfolk,  Virginia.  Respectable 
men,  a Mr.  Walker  and  a Mr  Hayes,  have  been  shot 
while  seated  in  their  own  houses — the  latter  while 
at  supper  with  his  family!  Both  were  killed  at 
once.  The  authors  are  believed  to  be  what  are 
called  “outlying  negroes  ” 

Extraordinary  haul.  Some  men  who  were  en- 
gaged in  fishing  for  shad,  in  the  river  Delaware,  op- 
posite f inicum  island,  drew  up  one  hundred  and  e/e- 
ven  sturgeon , at  one  haul.  These  sturgeon  proba- 
bly made  a mistake  in  their  g.  ography,  and  mistook 
the  Delaware  for  the  Hudson,  and  Philadelphia  for 
Albany!  [JVew -York  paper. 
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Q^We  have  not  received  any  advices  from  Eu- 
rope since  the  publication  of  the  last  Register  — but 
under  the  head  of  “Foreign  Papers,”  page  201,  will 
be  found  many  interesting  articles.  We  intend  next 
week,  to  give  an  abstract  of  the  papers  lately  laid 
before  the  British  parliament,  in  relation  to  the 
proceedings  and  designs  of  the  different  powers  in 
respect  to  Spain,  &c, 

Sugar,  consumed  in  Great  Britain.  In  an  article 
in  the  last  Register,  we  stated  that  the  consump- 
tion of  sugar  in  G’eat  Britain  was  about  500,000  cwt. 
per  annum.  The  items  were  derived  from  some 
British  statements  that  seemed  correct,  but  we  now 
apprehend  that  they  were  not  so,  by  a great  deal. 
Some  old,  but  unknown  friend  at  Glasgow,  has  sent 
us  a package  of  interesting  papers,  published  in 
Scotland,  one  of  which  puts  down  the  amount  of 
sugar  consumed  in  Great  Britain  at  2,581,255  hun- 
dred weight!  Now,  if  this  is  so — the  duty,  which 
averages  at  least  30s.  per  crjt.  will  annually  amount 
to  3,871,932/.  We  do  not  know  how  to  esteem 
this,  seeing  that  the  whole  average  produce  of  the 
customs  is  only  about  or  less  than  nine  millions  of 
pounds;  and  it  allows  about  20J  lbs.  to  every  person 
In  Great  Britain,  per  annum. 

But,  whether  the  quantity,  consumed  be  greater 
or  smaller,  than  we.  had  put  it  at,  the  fact  has  not 
much,  if  any,  operation  on  the  general  scope  of 
the  remarks  on  the  subject. 

The  pirates.  A letter  from  Allentown  details 
the  operations  of  the  light  squadron  in  scouring  the 
coasts  of  Cuba,  and  affording  convoys.  The  duty 
Is  a most  severe  one,  but  it  has  been  effectually 
performed.  “It  is  not  believed  that  a single  pirate 
Is  to  be  found  between  Point  Yacos  and  cape  An 
tonio.”  Excluded  from  the  ocean,  they  are  carrying 
on  their  trade  on  the  land , Large  bodies  of  them, 
well  mounted  and  armed,  are  plundering  the  plan 
tations  and  murdering  the  people  of  Cuba.  They 
abound  in  the  neighborhood  of  Matanzas.  A party 
of  cavalry  had  captured  five  of  them,  and  the  mili- 
tia had  been  turned  out  to  scour  the  country.  If 
hemmed  in  much  longer  by  com  Porter,  the  autho 
rities  of  Cuba,  in  self  defence,  must  exterminate 
them,  if  they  do  not  abandon  their  horrible  business. 

Not  one  piracy  ha*  been  lately  committed.  The 
officers  and  crews  of  our  vessels-  appear  to  enjoy 
good  health,  except  the  commodore,  who  had  not 
yet  recovered  from  his  illness,  as  mentioned  by  him- 
self in  his  letter  lately  published. 

Another  letter  from  Allentown,  dated  May  10, 
says  -I  am  just  returned  from  a week’s  cruise  on 
the  coast  of  Cuba— the  several  divisions  of  the 
squadron,  on  the  cruise,  have  taken  two  piratical 
vessels,  burnt  several  not  worth  bringing  here  and 
have  destroyed  many  establishments  on  the  coast; 
not  a single  piracy  has  been  committed  since  our 
arrival  in  these  seas — indeed,  we  consider  it  entire- 
ly suppressed,  and  vigilance  we  hope  will  keep  it 
so.” 

QCj’Highly  important!!!,^  It  will  be  recollect- 
ed— by  all  the  world! — that,  after  the  greatly  grand 
race  at  Washington  city  in  November  last,  between 
•the  most  renowned  New  York  horse  called  Eclipse, 
. Vos.  XXIV.™  13, 


and  the  most  renowned  Virginia  horse  Sir  Charles* 
which  terminated  in  the  defeat  of  the  latter,  he 
having  been  lamed,  as  the  judges  most  gravely  and 
reverently  reported,  the  Virginians,  exceedingly 
mortified  by  being  beaten  in  what  they  supposed 
themselves  to  excel,  made  up  a new  match  with 
the  owner  of  Eclipse,  for  20,000  dollars  a side — 
Eclipse  against  any  running-animal  that  could  be 
produced  at  the  starting  post  of  the  Long  Island 
course,  in  the  ensuing  May. 

Preparations  for  the  approaching  contest  were 
immediately  made.  The  whole  of  the  judgment 
of  Virginia  in  horse  flesh  was  enlisted  to  select  the 
best  blood  and  bottom  of  the  state;  and  several 
were  fed  and  trained  with  the  greatest  precision, 
by  learned  grooms,  and  watched  with  more  than 
parental  anxiety.  Nor  was  the  owner  of  Eclipse 
idle,  for  he  employed  the  best  professors  in  the  art 
of  feeding  and  rubbing-down  horses  that  he  could 
get;  and  the  way  in  which  either  party  managed  to 
improve  their  horses,  was  kept  as  much  a secret 
as  the  mysteries  of  Isis.  The  interest  of  the  Contest 
increased,  like  a snow  bail,  as  the  period  of  it  ap- 
proached, and  the  feelings  of  many  were  as  much 
excited  as  when  the  eyes  of  the  nation  were  fixed 
on  Washington,  during  the  ballotting  in  the  house 
of  representatives  for  Jefferson  and  Burr!  Some 
time  since,  several  horses  from  Virginia  passed 
through  Baltimore  for  New  York— but  no  one  dared 
to  hint  which  was  to  be  the  champion  of  the  south. 
When  they  arrived,  the  most  persevering  curiosity 
could  not  penetrate  the  veil — and  whether  it  was 
to  be  a horse  called  Henry,  or  a mare  named  Betsey 
Richards,  was  the  “wonder”  of  thousands:  many 
would  have  made  a journey  of  100  miles  to  ascertain 
the  fact.  But  the  great  secret  Was  kept,  until  as  it 
were  the  moment  of  starting,  when  Henry  was 
brought  to  the  post,  in  the  presence  of  about  fifty 
thousand  spectators!  The  cash,  40#000  dollars,  had 
been  before  deposited  in  the  office  of  the  bank  of 
the  United  States;  the  judges  gravely  took  their 
seats — the  race  was  run,  and  won  by  Eclipse,  on 
Tuesday  last,  as  stated  below. 

For  several  days  before  the  race,  the  stages  and 
steam  boats  arriving  at  New  York  were  burthened 
with  anxious  passengers— many  of  whom,  no  doubt, 
had  travelled  500  miles  to  witness  the  important 
contest  of  speed!  It  was  estimated,  that  not  less 
than  20,000  strangers  were  in  the  city  of  New  Yrrk 

all  the  hotels,  inns,  taverns  and  boarding  houses 
were  jammed  with  people  from  the  bottom  to  top, 
and,  on  the  day  of  the  race,  the  city  was  as  deserted! 
The  cost  of  travelling  and  other  expenses  of  the 
strangers,  may  be  fairly  estimated  to  have  been  a 
million  of  dollars— and  the  value  of  the  time  and 
money  of  all,  wasted  or  expended,  cannot  be  sup- 
posed at  less  than  two  millions.  The  amount  of 
the  bets  can  only  be  guessed  at — it  is  very  possi- 
ble that  they  exceeded  a million;  for  the  “sporting 
world,”  from  the  extreme  East  to  the  extreme  West, 
and  the  extreme  North  to  the  extreme  South  of  the 
United  States,  was  engaged  in  this  affair!  Few 
have  gained  much  by  it — but  many  have  lost  what 
should  have  went  to  the  payment  of  their  just  debts, 
and  are  ruined. 

The  first  heat  was  run  in  7 m.  37£  sec,  and  won 
by  Henry;  half  a length  a-head. 
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The  second  in  7 m.  49  sec.  won  by  Eclipse,  one 
length  a head. 

The  third  in  8 m.  24  sec.  and  also  won  by  Eclipse, 
a length  and  a half  a head. 

So,  the  whole  twelve  miles  were  run  in  23  mi-* 
nutes  and  50£  seconds — and  the  whole  race  was 
about  as  hard  a one,  it  is  stated,  as  ever  was  run. 
Henry  is  a young  horse,  supposed  not  to  have  ar- 
rived at  his  greatest  perfection;  Eclipse  is  aged, 
and  thought  by  some  to  have  passed  his  prime.  So 
the  match  is  regarded  as  having  been  an  equal  one, 
and  the  winner  has  nothing  to  boast  of,  save  that  he 
has  won.  The  rider  of  Eclipse  was  changed  at  the 
second  heat,  and  of  Henry  at  the  third. 

Never  did  a case  happen  before,  perhaps,  in 
which  state  pride  was  so  much  at  stake.  It  might 
be  excited,  we  think,  by  more  laudable  objects. — 
The  money  expended  or  lost,  and  time  wasted  on 
the  present  occasion,  is  not  far  short  in  its  value  of 
half  the  cost  of  cutting  the  Erie  canal. 

A trotting  match,  three  mile  heats,  took  place  on 
the  preceding  day,  on  the  course,  for  a purse  of 
glOOO,  which  was  won  by  a Pennsylvania  horse, 
beating  Dragon  and  Mr.  Coster’s  black  mare.  The 
1st  mile  was  performed  in  3 minutes  15  seconds, 
2d  mile  2 55 — 3d  2 55.  The  second  heat  was  per- 
formed in  9 minutes  and  4 seconds. 

Naval.  The  Prince  Regent  was  lately  launched 
at  Chatham,  in  England,  and  is  capable  of  mount- 
ing 132  guns,  though  rated  at  120.  She  has  four 
decks,  is  205  feet  long,  “between  her  perpendicu- 
lars,’'' 64  deep,  53^  greatest  width — burthen  2620 
tons.  She  was  seven  years  on  the  stocks,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  cost  200,000/.  or  about  900,000  dollars. 

A paragraph  in  a Philadelphia  paper  states  that 
the  Prince  Regent  is  not  quite  so  long  as  the  ship 
now  building  in  that  city,  and  the  writer  thinks  that, 
“at  some  future  day,  her  dimensions  will  be  ac- 
knowledged to  have  been  considerably  less,”  It  is 
intimated  too,  that  our  ship  is  more  strong,  as  well 
as  more  elegant,  and  that  the  cost  is  ?w«c/iless.  The 
amount  not  stated,  but  we  suppose  it  to  be  nearly 
two  thirds. 

Congressional  caucus.  The  editors  of  the  “Al- 
bany Argus”  htfve  taken  up  an  extract  from  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  Register  of  the  3rd  inst.  in  which  were 
stated  some  objections  to  the  proposition  for  hold- 
ing a caucus  at  Washington,  for  the  purpose  of  no- 
minating a suitable  person  for  the  office  of  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  who  shall  be  a “demo- 
cratic republican,”  &c.  as  recommended  at  a meet- 
ing of  the  members  of  the  legislature  of  New  York. 
The  courteous  manner  of  the  “Argus”  in  offering 
some  remarks  on  the  extract,  encourages  a hope 
that  some  discussion  on  the  subject  may  not  be  un- 
profitable either  to  ourselves  or  our  readers. 

The  editors  say  that,  they  cannpt  fully  compre- 
hend what  was  meant  by  the  “political  impossibility 
and  constitutional  wrong”  of  the  measure  contem- 
plated. I presume  that  they  did  not  read  the  w hole 
article,  else,  they  would  not  have  found  any  difficul- 
ty  in  comprehending  the  meaning  of  those  terms. 
Yet  they  have  exactly  hit  on  the  idea  of  the  first  of 
them,  by  saying — 

“If  by  ‘political  impossibility’  is  meant  the  impos- 
siblity  of  convening  a caucus  of  democratic  members, 
we  are  quite  confident  that  the  result  will  discover 
the  perfect  ease  with  which  such  a measure  may 
be  brought  about.  The  difficulty  is  not  enhanced, 
in  any  respect,  by  the  apparent  calm  of  the  politi- 
cal atmosphere.  The  government  of  every  state 
in  the  uniont  is  republican.  With  the  exception  of 


such  individuals  as  still  avow  their  hostility  to  the  efe* 
mocratic  party  and  the  old  democratic  principles , it  is 
probable  that  every  member , from  each  state , will  at - 
tend  the  caucus.  The  feelings  and  interests  of  eve- 
ry section  of  the  country,  multiform  and  various  as 
they  seem  to  be,  but  alike  and  indivisible  as  they 
are,  will  be  duly  represented;  and  the  recommen- 
dation will  be  the  result  of  a free  discussion  and 
comparison  of  the  claims  of  the  several  candidates. 
Nothing  can  be  more  just  and  pertinent,  and  we 
are  fain  to  believe,  less  open  to  objection  on  the 
ground  of  impossibility.” 

It  is  thus  that  what  I deemed  a “political  impos- 
sibility” is  to  be  done  away.  A “ democratic  cau- 
cus” is  to  be  composed  of  the  members  of  congress 
generally , perhaps  we  might  say  universally — for 
there  is  not  one  member,  I apprehend,  that  could 
not  enter  under  the  broad  provision  made  by  the 
“Argus.”  There  is  no  “avowal  of  hostility” 
Washington , either  against  the  “old  democratic” 
party,  or  the  old  federal  party,  for  both  are  unknown 
there , notwithstanding  many  gentlemen  are  sent 
to  congress  as  being  decided  democrats  or  decided 
federalists,  and  such  they  are — at  home.  Hence  it 
is  politically  impossible  to.  hold  a “ democratic  cau- 
cus;” yet  & general  one,  such  as  the  “Argus”  pro- 
poses,  may  be  easily  got  up.  But  what  good  can 
grow  out  of  it?  Will  the  people  respect  the  recom- 
mendation of  persons  to  whose  principles  they  are 
opposed?— whose  elections  they  have  contested, 
either  for  old  party  reasons  or  from  newly  formed 
local  divisions,  the  last  as  fruitful  of  hostility  as 
the  others  ever  were?  Further — all  the  candidates 
set  forth  for  the  presidency  are  ranked  as  “demo- 
cratic republicans” — and  there  is  no  prospect  that 
any  one,  under  another  name , will  be  offered  to  the 
people:  so  that  though  it  may  be  impossible  to  hold 
a democratic  caucus,  it  is  not  probable  that  any 
other  than  a “democratic  republican”  could  be  no- 
minated by  a caucus,  if  held  as  proposed.  And  that 
would  have  been  sufficient  when  we  were  divided 
into  two  great  political  parties,  the  landmarks  of 
which  were  established  for  the  general  guide  and 
government  of  persons  eminent  in  them. 

The  “Argus”  next  says — “We  are  to  understand, 
probably, by  the  phrase  “constitutional  wrong,”  that 
a caucus  is  prohibited  by  the  constitution.  This 
objection  has  been  urged  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion; but  always  with  a pertinacious  neglect  of 
proof.  Precedent,  utility,  and  propriety,  are  among 
the  affirmative  arguments  for  caucus  deliberations 
and  recommendations.  The  constitution  itself, 
which  it  is  pretended  they  violate,  was  not  less  the 
subject  and  the  result  of  them,  than  have  been  the 
subsequent  transactions  under  it.  If  caucuses  are 
prohibited  by  the  constitution,  then  were  the  nomi- 
nations of  Jefferson,  Madison  and  Monroe,  violations 
of  that  instrument;  and  all  the  measures  which  have 
derived  their  origin  from  the  unofficial  consulta- 
tions of  members,  and  the  series  of  triumphs  which, 
through  the  influence  of  these  national  meetings, 
have  rewarded  the  exertions  of  the  democratic  par- 
ty, have  been  the  strangest  misconceptions  of  the 
spirit  and  language  of  that  great  charter  of  our  li- 
berties.” 

A congressional  caucus  is  prohibited  by  the  con- 
stitution, by  the  absence  of  a provision  to  authorize 
the  holding  of  one,  for  all  powers  not  delegated  are 
retained.  The  powers  and  duties  of  congress  are  spe- 
cified with  great  exactness,  and,  at  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution,  had  it  been  apprehended  that  the 
members  of  congress,  as  such , would  be  called  upon 
to  act  in  their  individual  characters  to  direct  the 
people  in  the  election  of  presidents,  the  watchful 
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jealousy  of  tbe  framers  of  that  instrument  would 
have  expressly  forbidden  the  proceeding,  The 
practice  grew  out  of  political  necessity , and  was  re- 
sorted to  by  parties , to  concentrate  their  strength. 
Washington  was  not  selected  by  a caucus— he 
was  chosen  president  before  parties  had  risen 
among  us.  Monroe  was  not  recommended  for  his 
present  term  by  a caucus;  but  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple after  the  decline  of  parties.  Nothing  has  hap- 
pened since  then  to  revive  party  spirit— there  is 
no  avowal  of  opinions  strictly  political,  democratic 
or  federal,  under  which  parties  can  be  rallied;  and 
hence  a nomination  by  congress  would  be  an  act  of 
dictation  to  the  j5eo/)fe/instead  of  a recommendation 
to  party . 

Surely,  it  never  was  designed  that  congress  should 
make  a president  of  the  United  States,  unless  in  the 
way  prescribed  and  contingencies  stated;  but  now 
it  seems  that  both  houses  are  to  assemble  in  conven- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  virtually  making  one,  if 
any  virtue  there  shall  be  in  the  acts  of  such  a meet- 
ing of  the  members.  The  “precedents”  referred 
to  do  not  apply  to  the  present  state  of  things — 
when  Mr.  Jefferson  and  his  successors  were  nomi- 
nated by  caucuses,  they  were  recommended  on  one 
side,  and  by  the  other  opposed,  on  account  of  cer- 
tain great  political  measures  which  the  adverse  par- 
ties of  the  people  approved  or  condemned.  Almost 
every  vote  taken  in  congress  shewed  the  existence 
of  these  parties— the  democrats  were  one  body,  the 
federalists  another-— one  was  all  yea  and  the  other 
all  nay.  But  what  is  the  case  now?  We  cannot 
discern  who  are  democrats  or  who  are  federalists, 
in  any  division  that  takes  place  in  the  senate  or 
house  of  representatives.  Whether  this  is  for  the 
good  of  the  country,  is  very  questionable — for  there 
are  still,  and  yet  will  be,  parties  in  congress,  less 
generous  in  their  nature,  perhaps,  than  if  of  a poli 
tical  character,  and  not  so  easily  satisfied.  And, 
though  these  will  operate  on  the  election  of  a pre- 
sident, they  can  have  little  to  do  with  professions  of 
democracy  or  federalism.  Hence  the  idea  of  hold- 
ings “ democratic ” caucus  seems  impracticable,  and 
the  editors  of  the  “Argus”  have  apparently  given 
up  the  term  by  a sweeping  acceptance  of  the  mem- 
bers of  congress  as  parties  to  it.'  The  nomination 
then,  would  rather  be  an  act  of  congress  than  of  a 
set  of  politicians,  and  hence  the  “constitutional 
wrong,”  as  well  as  the  political  impossibility  of  the 
proceeding.  The  condition  of  things  is  entirely 
changed,  and  so  should  be  the  practice.  If  a caucus 
is  now  held,  any  person  may  vote  for  either  of  the 
gentlemen  before  the  people  as  a candidate  for  the 
presidency,  without  compromitting  his  political  cha- 
racter— but,  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Jefferson  or  Mr. 
Madison  were  nominated,  what  democrat  could  have 
proposed  gen.  Pinckney  or  Mr.  King,  though  he 
might  have  thought  these  as  honest  and  as  capable 
as  the  first  named  persons?  Now,  there  would  be 
a scramble  for  a person — then  it  was  a contest  for 
principles.  Now,  he  would  be  the  most  apt  to  suc- 
ceed who  could  promise  the  most — but  then,  it  was 
perfectly  understood  why  one  gentleman  was  pre- 
ferred to  another,  and  every  member  of  a caucus 
was  responsible  for  his  acts  therein.  There  are 
temptations  enough  laid  in  the  way  of  members  of 
congress  already,  without  investing  them  with  pow- 
er  to  elect , or  direct  the  election  of,  a president  of  the 
United  States. 

The  “Argus”  concludes  as  follows: — 

“Mr.  Niles  affects  to  hope  that  the  public  voice 
may  be  “determinately  expressed,  and  the  unplea- 
sant result  of  an  election  in  congress  prevented:” 
and  yet  he  would  reject  the  only  mode  by  which 


that  result,  so  much  to  be  deprecated,  can  be  avoid- 
ed. A blind  adherence  to  nominations  by  the  state 
legislatures,  must,  of  necessity,  prevent  a choice 
by  the  electors:  and  yet  that  mode  of  selection,  of 
all  others,  is  the  mode  after  his  own  heart.*  Fortu- 
nately, this  is  not  the  predominant  belief,  any  more 
than  the  notion,  that,  members  will  not  abandon  & 
favorite  candidate,  however  strong  tbe  appeal  may 
be  to  their  democracy  and  their  patriotism.  The 
expressions  of  the  wishes  of  one  legislature  cannot 
be  obligatory  upon  the  conduct  of  another;  for,  if 
it  can  be,  with  what  future  legislature  does  the  ob- 
ligation cease?  Is  it  a “compromise  of  the  wished 
of  the  people,”  that  their  representatives  “enter  a 
caucus,”  and  after  a full  examination  of  the  compa- 
rative merits  and  qualifications  of  the  candidates, 
unite  in  a nomination  which  they  believe  will  sub- 
serve the  interests  of  the  whole  country?  One  of 
the  tenets  of  a republican  faith  is,  that  the  minority 
yield  to  the  majority;  and  may  not  the  representa- 
tives from  the  several  states,  after  fairly  sustaining 
the  nominations  of  their  local  legislatures,  yield 
their  partialities  to  the  declared  will  of  the  majori- 
ty? They  not  only  may , but  it  is  demanded  at  their 
hands.  The  question  resolves  itself  into  a very 
simple  one:  whether  the  representatives  of  the 
states,  having  beeh  elected  with  a direct  reference 
to  the  subject,  possessing,  more  immediately,  the 
means  of  forming  correct  judgments  in  relation  to 
it,  and  representing  the  states,  in  tbh  caucus,  in  the 
ratio  oftheir  population,  shall  recommend  an  indivi- 
dual to  the  suffrages  of  the  people — or,  whether  a 
final  choice,  subject  to  an  odious  inequality  of  re- 
presentation, shall  devolve  upon  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives? 

The  great  objects  of  a congressional  caucus  will 
be— 

To  unite  the  efforts  of  the  democratic  party  in  the 
nomination  of  an  individual,  whose  principles  and 
conduct  shall  foreshow  the  character  of  his  admin- 
istration: 

To  allay  sectional  jealousies,  and  the  dangerous 
pride  of  geographical  distinctions: 

And  to  preserve  the  ceuntry  from  an  ultimate 
choice  by  the  house  of  representatives.” 

I am  not  accustomed  to  “affect”  any  thing.  I be- 
lieve there  is  reasonable  ground  to  hope  that  the 
public  voice  will  be  determinately  expressed  on  the 
important  subject,  and  I apprehend  that  a caucus 
nomination  is  more  likely  to  promote  disunion 
among  the  people  than  to  centre  their  suffrages.  In 
cases  like  the  present,  I have  always  found  this  to 
be  the  fact.  Every  old  politician  knows  that  a cau- 
cus is  always  productive  of  animosity,  confusion  or 
disgrace,  when  got  up  for  the  support  of  persojis 
instead  of  things.  To  this  rule  not  one  exception 
has  come  within  my  knowledge  since  the  year  1797, 
when  I first  had  a right  to  assume  and  took  upon 
myself  the  part  of  a politician.  I have  attended 
many  caucuses,  f but  not  lately ) , and  sometimes  had 
the  credit  of  far  greater  influence  in  them  than  I 
meritted,  and  I was  one  of  the  most  zealous  adhe- 
rents to  the  proceedings  adopted  when  measures 
were  regarded;  but  never  so  acted  in  favor  of  persons 
alone;  nor  will  I,  until  I shall  fix  a price  on  my  vole . 
Notwithstanding,  I have  borne  a steady  testimony 
against  caucusses,  unless  when  the  political  necessity 
of  them  was  apparent,  knowing  that  otherwise  they 
were  seats  of  intrigue  and  corruption,  and  of  the 
thing  called  “management!”  and,  once  or  twice  had 
the  pleasure  to  take  a leading  part  in  the  com- 

This  is  a mistake— I never  said  one  ward  in  favor 
of  state  nominations. 
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plete  defeat  of  some  who  acted  as  if  they  really  pos- 
sessed a right  to  direct  the  votes  of  the  people.* 

*The  following  little  history  of  caucusing — 
epluribus  unum , may  be  worth  the  telling,  by  way 
of  exemplifying  what  has  been  said.  A caucus 
never  yet  has,  to  my  knowledge,  either  on  a great 
or  small  scale,  succeded,  when  an  attempt  was 
made  at  dictation  in  the  choice  of  persons.  It  is 
well  known  that  one  of  the  present  candidates  for 
the  presidency  had  like  to  have  been  agreed  upon 
by  the  last  congressional  caucus--but  does  any  one 
believe  that  he  would  have  been  elected,  if  he  had 
been  nominated?  Certainly  not.  A caucus  norm* 
nation  will  always  be  defeated  unless  it  follows  pub 
lie  opinion  in  the  selection  of  men,  when  principles 
are  not  at  stake. 

A few  years  ago,  there  were  four  parties  in  Bal 
timore.  The  old  democratic  party,  two  contend- 
ing interests  or  branches  of  that  party,  and  the  old 
federal  party.  At  the  head  of  what  I shall  call  the 
family  parties,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  were 
gentlemen  much  esteemed  by  the  democratic  par 
ty  at  large,  and  embracing  within  them  a very  con- 
siderable portion  of  those  supposed  to  have  the 
highest  political  influence  in  this  city.  The  peo 
pie  esteemed  both  and  would  have  gone  with  either 
in  any  general  political  matter,  but  disapproved  of 
their  feuds,  believing  that  they  had  originated  in 
aspirings  to  supremacy.  After  the  town  had  been 
long  vexed  with  their  contentions,  these  family 
parties,  by  some  proceedings  yet  unknown  to  me, 
agreed  to  “bury  the  hatchet,”  and,  by  their  united 
strength,  seemed  willing  to  take  the  management 
of  the  affairs  of  the  city  into  their  own  hands — 
and,  indeed,  there  were  no  persons  generally  more 
worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  people  than  they. 
They  got  up  wards  meetings,  and  appointed  dele- 
gates to  hold  a convention,  to  “nominate  suitable 
persons  to  be  supported  as  delegates  to  the  gene- 
ral assembly.”  I was  myself  appointed  one  of  those 
Relegates  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  citizens 
Who  assembled  in  my  ward— but,  not  discovering 
any  necessity  for  the  proceeding  and  its  object  being 
hinted  at,  I declined  to  serve,  that  liberty  might  re 
main  to  resist  the  understanding  that  was  supposed 
to  have  been  had.  The  convention  met,  and,  after 
much  opposition,  the  combined  parties  acting  faith 
fully  together,  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  nomina- 
tion of  two  worthy  young  men,  one  of  each  of  the 
family  parties,  as  “suitable  persons”  to  repre- 
sent this  city.  The  election  came  on.  The  “re- 
gular ticket”  received  1335  votes,  an  avowed  fede- 
ral gentleman,  1845  votes,  and  the  anti  caucus,  or 
people's  ticket,  3739  votes!  The  first  had  the  sup- 
port of  most  of  the  leading  politicians  -the  second 
more  than  that  of  his  party,  because  of  personal 
friendships  towards  him,-  the  third  had  ds  impulse 
in  the  mere  weight  of  public  opinion,  preferring 
persons.  On  many  occasions,  Baltimore  had  sup- 
ported a “regular  ticket”  with  the  fidelity  of  the 
needle  to  the  pole,  and  always  will  do  it,  when  a 
necessity  for  it  shall  appear  manifest.  In  other  cases, 
the  people  will  every  where  indulge  their  private 
feelings— they  can  be  rallied  to  the  support  of  men 
when  measures  are  aimed  at;  but  when  measures 
are  not  in  danger,  they  will  have  a choice  of  men. 

The  case  just  above  stated  was  the  fnale  of  cau- 
cussing in  Baltimore,  so  far  as  l myself  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  it,  pro  ru*  con . Yet  whenever  prin- 
ciples and  not  persons,  are  to  be  supported,  we 
shall,  no  doubt,  hoi  i caucusses  again — as  has  been 
the  practice  of  all  parties,  to  give  effect  to  their 
opinions. 


I speak  thus  of  myself  that  the  grounds  on  which 
I act  may  be  more  clearly  understood.  I am  not 
unfriendly  to  a caucus,  when  it  has  avowed  measures 
for  its  object — and  can  be  rightfully  held  by  parties, 
if  needful  to  accomplish  their  legitimate  designs* 
—but  the  determined  opponent  of  one,  if  its  pur- 
pose is  merely  to  put  one  man  in  or  keep  ano- 
ther out  of  office.  This  latter  proceeding  is  ever 
in  opposition  to  the  good  of  the  people,  and,  nine 
times  out  of  ten,  is  resisted  by  them. 

An  expression  of  opinion  by  the  members  of  a 
statb  legislature,  is  as  much  entitled  to  respect 
within  the  state,  as  that  of  the  members  of  con- 
gress can  be  in  the  United  States— but  I am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  state  nominations  are  to  be 
approved  of.  They  are,  perhaps,  rather  calculated 
to  multiply  divisions  among  the  people,  than  to 
unite  them  in  sentiment. 

I cannot  believe  with  the  editors  of  the  “Argus” 
that  the  members  of  congress  have  been  elected 
with  reference  to  the  selection  of  a president.  Some 
few  may  have  been  so  chosen — but  all  the  public 
annunciations  of  the  fact  that  we  have  seen  or  heard 
of,  had  but  a partial  concern  as  to  the  choice  of 
two  or  three  persons  in  only  two  or  three  states. 
Some  may  have  been  working  behind  the  scenes — but 
THE  PEOPLE  HAVE  HOT  ACTED  ON  THE  SUBJECT.  Ill  many 

instances  they  have  waived  it,  believing  that  the 
time  for  it  had  not  arrived.  This  was  certainly  the 
case  in  Maryland  at  the  late  elections— and  I could 
name  two  gentlemen  chosen,  who  would  not  have 
been  elected,  if  it  had  not  been  believed  that  they 
would  give  up  their  private  opinions  to  what  should 
hereafter  appear  to  be  the  voice  of  their  constituents, 
on  the  presidential  subject. 

To  conclude— It  is  probable  that,  as  editor  of  the 
Register , I shall  not  take  any  part  in  favor  of  this 
man  against  that,  for  president  of  the  United 
Staves,— but  general  subjects,  connected  with  the 
business  of  the  election,  may  be  freely  discussed. — 
I am  opposed  to  a caucus  lor  the  reasons  above 
stated,  among  many  others  that  might  be  offered — 
and  will  ask,  what  good  can  result  from  it?  The 
editors  of  the  “Argus”  have  assigned  results  to  the 
proceeding.  I believe  that  the  very  reverse  of 
them  would  happen.  Do  they  suppose  that,  if  Vir- 
ginia should  be  out  voted,  she  will  join  in  the 
choice  of  Massachusetts , or  vice  versa?  It  is  not 
to  be  expected;  for  the  reason  that  the  selection 
will  not  depend  on  the  prevalence  of  general  po- 
litical principles , but  on  the  influence  of  other  op- 
posing considerations , to  be  rightfully  settled  only 
by  the  opinion  of  a majority  of  the  people,  freely 
expressed.  The  decision  of  a caucus  will  not  bind 
any  one,  because  there  is  no  binding  principle  in 
its  existence,  as  there  used  to  be.  It  will  there- 
fore be  nugatory,  or  deceptive.  There  are  ar- 
ray ments  of  parties  in  congress — but  I shall  men- 
tion only  one  of  them.  The  people  of  the  grain- 
growing states  and  many  of  the  eastern,  are  de- 
cidedly disposed  to  protect  domestic  manufac- 
tures, as  well  as  commerce:  those  of  the  south,  un- 
til lately,  were  as  decidedly  opposed  to  both,  and 
still  are  so  as  to  manufactures.  The  one  believes  it 
advantageous  to  encourage — the  other,  their  inte- 
rest to  discourage  the  production  of  raiment  and 
other  articles  now  received  from  abroad — and  each. 


*The  editors  of  the  “Argus”  will  please  to  ob- 
serve the  destinction  that  I have  kept  up  between 
a caucus  of  the  democratic  or  federal  individuals 
in  congress,  as  representing  their  parties , to  a trans- 
formation of  the  congress  of  the  United  States  into 
a caucus^ 
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in  sfilid  column , rises  up  as  represented  in  congress 
to  say  “aye”  or  “no,”  as  the  case,  in  their  opposite 
ideas,  may  require.  This  is  a matter  of  real  or 
supposed  interest,  not  one  of  speculative  policy , as 
in  politics;— the  agent  here  is  to  effect  what  must 
be  supposed  to  come  into  the  personal  concerns  of 
the  people,  and  about  these  they  will  not  suffer 
any  one  to  determine  for  them,  unless  provided 
for  in  the  constitution  and  laws,  to  which  they  will 
yield  obedience  as  a duty.  The  selection  is  to  be 
made  on  new  principles.  When  parties  existed, 
a democrat  or  a federalist,  of  New  Hampshire,  cor- 
responded in  opinion  with  a democrat  or  a federal- 
ist, of  Georgia;  and,  when  they  came  into  action, 
every  movement  was  harmonious  and  brought  to 
bear  on  the  opposing  party.  There  is  not  any 
thing  of  this  sort  prevailing  now.  Some  of  the  de- 
bates of  the  last  session  were  hardly  less  ardent 
than  others  that  took  place  during  the  late  war; 
but  it  was  democrat  against  democrat,  and  fede 
ralist  against  federalist.  Now  suppose  Mr.  X is  a 
warm  friend  of  domestic  manufactures,  and  Mr.  Y 
as  warmly  opposed  to  their  encouragement  - can  it 
be  believed  that  New  Jersey  and  Georgia  will  agree 
in  the  choice  of  either  of  them?  Could  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Virginia  act  in  concord,  in  a case  like 
this?  If  the  editors  of  the  “Argus”  will  answer 
this  affirmatively,  (without  any  of  the  ifs , buts  and 
ands  of  my  friends  the  editors  of  the  National  In 
telligencer,  who  thereby  often  put  construction  at 
defiance),  they  may  rightfully  advocate  a caucus, 
believing  as  they  do  that  it  is  also  constitutionally 
proper  to  hold  one;  but  83  I feel  assured  that  any 
nomination  will  be  resisted,  I believe  that  the  hold- 
ing of  a caucus  will  rather  cause  heart- burnings  than 
bring  about  a unity  of  action.  Matters  of  opinion  may 
be  settled  by  such  meetings,  but  questions  of  fact, 
supposed  to  touch  the  personal  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple, are  not  subject  to  such  compromises. 

Travelling.  The  National  Gazette  says — “It  is 
suggested  to  us  that  a spacious  and  commodious 
steam  boat  ought  to  be  provided  in  the  Delaware, 
for  the  Baltimore  line,  to  correspond  with  the  very 
large  and  elegant  boats  used  in  the  Chesapeake; 
that  births  should  be  furnished  so  as  to  afford  gen 
tlemen  passengers  the  opportunity  of  taking  some 
rest  after  their  arrival  on  board  at  New  Castle;  and 
that,  inasmuch  as  the  markets  of  Philadelphia  and 
New  Castle  are,  at  least,  as  good  as  those  of  Balti 
more  and  Frenchtown,  the  table  of  the  Delaware 
boat  should  be  as  well  supplied  and  served  as  that 
of  the  Chesapeake  one/’ 

d^Every  one  that  has  travelled  from  Baltimore 
to  Philadelphia,  by  the  present  line  of  steam  boats 
and  stages,  will  thank  the  author  of  the  preceding 
suggestion  and  wish  him  success  in  it.  The  passage 
from  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore  may  be  tolerated, 
though  oftentimes  uncomfortable  in  the  Delaware, 
(if  the  weather  is  bad  and  the  passengers  numdr 
ous),  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  the  boats — but 
the  return  route  is  not  unfrequently  about  as  mise- 
rable a journey  as  a person  can  perform,  after  he 
leaves  the  Chesapeake  boat — in  which  every  thing 
is  provided  that  he  can  reasonably  desire,  though 
the  time  of  starting  from  Baltimore  subjects  him  to 
much  inconvenience.  He  departs  at  5 o’clock,  P. 
M. — at  about  10,  the  boat  is  generally  quiet,  and 
perhaps  he  is  disposed  to  sleep — if  so,  he  can  only 
take  a nap,  for  he  arrives  at  Frenchtown  at  12 
o’clock,  where  he  is  put  on  board  of  a stage  and 
sent  off  to  New  Castle,  which  he  reaches  in  three 
hours  more.  He  is  thence  transferred  to  a small 
steam  boat,  and  those  who  had  ample  room  on  the 


Chesapeake  may  be  packed  like  pickled  herrings  on 
the  Delaware,  without  a place  to  lie  on,  though  the 
time  now  is  when  rest  and  sleep  are  most  wanted 
in  all  the  24  hours  of  the  day.  If  it  happens  to  rain 
and  the  weather  is  too  warm  to  remain  jammed  in 
the  cabin,  the  misery  of  the  passage  is  exceedingly 
increased.  To  avoid  this,  persons  in  delicate  health 
should  always  halt  at  New  Castle,  where  they  may 
take  a comfortable  rest,  then  proceed  to  Wilming- 
ton, and  arrive  at  Philadelphia  the  same  day,  with 
ease — at  the  expenditure  of  only  about  one  dollar 
more  for  travelling  and  subsistence  than  the  direct 
route  would  have  cost  them. 

Arkansas.  A Cherokee  chief,  named  Tom 
Graves,  has  lately  been  arrested  for  the  alleged 
murder  of  several  Osage  prisoners,  within  the  limits 
of  Crawford  county.  The  Cherokees  appear  to  be 
greatly  exasperated  at  this  proceeding,  and  are 
said  to  threaten  vengeance  if  Graves  is  punished. 
It  is  said,  they  have  sent  runners  to  the  Delawares 
and  Shawanees,  on  the  head  waters  of  White  River, 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  latter  to  join  them. 
But  the  United  States’  troops  and  the  local  force  of 
the  territory,  prevents  alarm  on  account  of  those 
proceedings. 

Pennsylvania.  We  have  already  noticed  the 
nomination,  at  Harrisburg,  of  Mr.  Shulze,  as  a candi- 
date for  the  office  of  governor  of  Pennsylvania.  At 
at  a meeting  of  delegates  assembled  at  Lewistown, 
it  was  agreed  to  bring  out  Andrew  Gregg,  esq  as 
the  opposing  candidate  to  Mr.  S.  The  votes  of  the 
meeting  were,  for  Mr.  Gregg  61;  N.  B.  Boiieau  9, 
Jonathan  Roberts  2. 

Matthews,  the  famous  mimic,  whose  powers,  in 
this  line,  are  certainly  astonishing,  has  finished  his 
theatrical  tour  in  the  United  States,  and  returned 
“home,”  with  a clear  gain  of  about  a score  and  half 
a score  of  thousands  of  dollars.  He  withdrew  his 
suit  against  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Galaxy. 

An  0PF.nA  dancer.  A London  paper  says — Mr- 
Hughes  Ball,  a gentleman,  whose  fortune  in  the  funds 
produces  an  income  of  twenty  five  thousand  pounds 
sterling  a year,  has  lately  married  mademoiselle 
Mercandotti,  an  opera  dancer,  this  young  lady  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  in  the 
world.  She  was  brought  from  Spain  to  England, 
about  four  years  ago,  by  the  earl  of  F — Her  mo- 
ther is  stated  to  hav6  been  a Spanish  lady  of  high 
rank.  Several  offers  of  marriage  have  been  made 
to  Mercandotti  by  gentlemen  of  fortune  and  title. 
The  nobleman  who  introduced  her  into  England 
has  latterly  wished  her  to  leave  the  stage  and  retire 
into  a private  life;  but  her  profession  was  to  her  a 
pleasure  and  she  preferred  remaining  on  the  boards. 
Her  pension  from  the  theatre  was  £800  a season, 
and  his  lordship,  besides,  allowed  her  a guinea  a 
day  and  paid  for  her  appartments,  dress  and  masters. 
Though  she  was  permitted  to  remain  on  the  stage, 
the  noble  lord  expressed  the  greatest  reluctance  to 
her  marrying  a person  of  the  same  profession.  He 
has  often  told  her,  and  declared  to  others,  that,  if 
she  married  a gentleman  of  good  family,  not  con- 
nected with  the  stage,  he  would  immediately  pre- 
sent her  with  a fortune  of  fifteen  thousand  pounds. 

Something  new!  From  the  JVew  York  Evetiing 
Post . Sea  Serpent,  Sea  Devil,  or  some  other  mons- 
ter, seen  by  the  ship  Douglas,  captain  Brown,  fro.© 
New  York,  bound  to  Curracoa. 
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Sailed  from  New  York  on  the  2nd  April.  On  the 
6th,  at  3 P.  M.  discovered,  as  was  supposed,  a ves- 
sel, bottom  upwards,  three  points  on  the  weather 
bow;  braced  sharp  and  came  up  within  forty  feet  of 
the  serpent,  being  in  the  form  of  a turtle;  height 
above  water  10  or  15  feet;  length  25  to  30  feet; 
breadth  12,  with  oars  or  flippers  on  each  side,  one 
third  of  the  way  forward  from  the  tail — length  of 
them  12  to  15  feet;  one  on  each  side  near  the  tail,  five 
or  six  feet  in  length;  tail  20  to  25  feet,  with  a large 
lion  face  over  his  tail,  or,  as  1 should  say,  the  after 
jrart,  with  large  eyes.  The  shell,  or 'body  of  the 
serpent,  looked  like  a clinker  built  vessel  of  30  tons, 
bottom  up,  with  the  seams  or  laps  newly  payed; 
some  large  barnacles  about  the  body.  It  then  was 
steering  south-east;  his  velocity  through  the  water. 
If  knots  per  hour.  A vessel  to  run  foul  of  this 
monster  would  receive  injury.  By  the  course  he 
was  then  steering,  he  would  fetch  Bermuda.  . Any 
gentleman  having  doubts  of  the  description  of  this 
monster,  are  referred  to  Mr.  John  Houson,  passen- 
ger, or  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  ship. 

John  Brown. 

Something  strange.  The  two  following  articles 
are  from  late  British  papers.  We  give  them  as  we 
found  them,  frankly  confessing  that  we  cannot  un- 
derstand what  seems  so  gravely  asserted— yet  it 
seems  probable  that  some  great  improvement  in 
the  art  of  printing  is  about  to  be  brought  into  use. 

“Or.  Church  is  now  at  Birmingham,  preparing  his 
new  printing-press.  The  compositor  has  only  to 
set  down  at  this  curious  piece  of  mechanism,  as  he 
would  at  a piano  forte,  and  as  he  strikes  the  keys, 
the  types  ail  fall  from  the  case  into  their  proper 
places,  with  a velocity  that  keeps  pace  with  the 
most  rapid  speaker.  The  form  having  been  worked 
off,  the  type  moves  into  the  melting  pot,  from  which 
it  is  returned,  re-cast  in  its  original  state,  without 
any  diminution  of  the  material,  and  thence  distribut- 
ed into  the  case  quite  new.  One  of  these  presses, 
placed  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of  commons,  would 
always  insure  a correct  report  of  the  debate.  Dr. 
Church,  the  inventor,  is  a native  of  Boston,  in  New 
England.”  London  paper , March  2. 

To  the  editor  of  the  JVeiv  Globe. 

Sik:  Permit  me  to  correct  an  article,  that  ap- 
peared in  your  paper  of  Monday,  under  the  head 
of ‘extraordinary  inventions, ’relating  to  Dr.Church’s 
printing  apparatus , which,  as  it  there  stands,  con- 
veys a Wrorig  impression  respecting  it.  The  print- 
ing press  that  has  been  constructed,  having  flat  sur- 
faces, and  though  rapid  in  giving  off’  the  finest  im- 
pressions, is  in  no  way  connected  in  its  operations 
with  either  the  composing  or  type  founding  ma- 
chines. Neither  has  Dr.  Church  asserted  or  even 
anticipated  being  able,  by  his  composing  machine, 
“to  keep  pace  with  the  most  rapid  speaker,”  as  is 
there  stated;  but  he  has  been  enabled,  on  a single 
machine,  to  set  up  more  types,  and  with  more  cor- 
rectness, than  four  compositors  could  do  in  the  same 
time. 

It  is  correctly  stated,  that  little  or  no  loss  of  metal 
takes  place  in  casting  the  types,  as  the  atmosphere 
is  excluded  from  the  metal  when  in  a fluid  state; 
and  the  only  connection  there  is  between  the  com- 
posing and  type  founding  machine  is  this — the  type 
founding  machine  deposites  the  types  in  the  case , 
in  the  order  they  are  required  by  the  composing 
machine,  to  which  the  case  is  afterwards  taken, 
when  required  for  use. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  form,  after  being  used,  is 
returned  to  the  melting  pot,  and  the  types  re-pro. 
duced  anew;  as  this  mode  of  distributing  is  much 


more  rapid  than  the  present  method,  and  besides 
insuring  a perfect  distribution , also  insures  a new 
and  perfect  arrangement  of  the  types  in  the  order 
required  for  the  composing  machine,  as  well  as 
producing  a perfect  letter. 

From  the  machinery  he  has  already  constructed, 
and  the  experiments  made  in  the  various  branches 
of  his  printing  apparatus,  the  most  complete  success 
may,  with  confidence/be  anticipated. 

Dr.  Church  is  now  at  Birmingham  constructing 
his  machinery.  Veritas. 

London , March  18,  1823. 

British  colonies.  Abstract  of  the  actual  dis- 
bursements©! the  several  commissariats  upon  foreign 
stations,  for  the  year  ending  25th  December,  1821, 
paid  by  Great  Britain,  exclusive  of  the  revenues 
collected  in  the  several  colonies,  viz: 


I.  Canada 

354,721 

12 

9 

2.  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  125,353 

5 

11 

3,  Newfoundland 

9,921 

7 

2 

4.  Bermuda 

28,269 

13 

10 

5.  Bahama  Islands 

7,904 

18 

0 

6.  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands, 

and  colonies 

364,108 

9 

0 

7.  Jamaica 

115,681 

9 

0 

8.  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

177,043 

13 

0 

9.  Mauritius 

57,274 

13 

1 

10.  Mediterranean 

201,247 

4 

3 

11.  Gibraltar, 

340,092 

8 

4 

12.  Sierra  Leone  and  Gambia 

62,298 

4 

1 

13.  Heligoland 

6,371 

2 

6 

£1,632,298 

0 11 

Agriculture  in  Enrlano.  From  Bell’s  Week- 
ly Messenger  of  March  24.  “A  correspondent  writes 
as  follows,  on  the  effects  of  agricultural  distress  in 
Sussex: — 

“We  are  all  in  expectation  to  hear  the  agreeable 
news  of  a rise  in  the  price  of  corn;  but  this  would 
be  of  little  benefit  to  the  farmers  in  general,  who 
have  been  obliged  to  sell  as  fast  as  they  could  thrash 
it  out,  so  that  there  is  little  or  no  wheat  in  hand. 
Plenty,  with  abundance,  has  been  a great  evil,  whilst 
heavy  expenses,  high  rent,  tithe  and  taxation,  goes 
on  to  ruin  the  poor  farmer;  the  chief  load,  with  the 
support  of  the  poor  and  needy,  is  put  upon  the 
back  of  the  clodhoppers.  They,  in  general,  are 
losing  all  the  rent,  if  thej'  pay  any.  The  poor  la- 
borer is  billetted  out  by  the  parish  to  work  from 
6d.  to  Is.  a day,  whilst  the  best  workman  has  Is.  6 d. 
But  a few  of  the  leading  cunning  farmers  take  the 
advantage;  they  pick  the  best  and  cheapest  of  the 
billetted  men,  and  they  charge  the  parish  with  the 
difference,  and,  by  this  means,  they  load  the  poor 
distressed  farmer  with  heavy  poor-rates  of  20s.  in 
the  pound.  Most  of  the  laborers  have  a wife  and 
many  children.  The  men  appear  like  walking  ske- 
letons, long  lankey  jaws,  only  bone  and  muscle, 
his  wife  and  children  starving  for  want  of  food  and 
fire.  The  chief  or  only  support  potatoes;  and,  in 
order  to  boil  the  pot,  hedge-breakers  abound. — 
There  ought  to  be  provided  a parish  farm,  with  cot- 
tages, for  the  poor  laborer  to  work,  whenever  he  can 
not  get  employment;  to  be  paid,  either  by  the  day 
or  by  the  job,  with  a garden  for  his  own  use.  Some 
future  hope  or  expectation  should  also  be  held  forth 
as  encouragement,  by  the  help  of  a cow,  with  pigs, 
and  a few  acres  of  land.  Thus  the  good  old  times 
would  be  restored,  the  country  become  a garden, 
not  shunned,  as  it  now  is,  for  the  city  and  large 
towns,  &c. 
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gr)*The  number  of  the  “Messenger,1 ” from  which 
the  preceding  extract  is  taken,  contains,  as  usual, 
eight  heavy  quarto  pages.  One  of  those  pages  is 
given  up  to  a price  curremt — one  and  an  half  more 
to  advertisements,  ship  news,  and  a list  of  bank- 
rupts—and  about  two  of  the  remaining  pages  to  ac- 
counts of  murders,  robberies  and  executions,  which 
seems  to  be  about  the  common  space  allowed  to  such 
things.  There  are  notices  of  five  murders,  two 
executions,  and  four  robberies — all  stated  at  length. 

The  policy  of  this  course  of  proceeding  may  well 
be  doubted.  It  seems  to  us,  that  it  gives  a sort  of 
celebrity  to  crime,  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  socie- 
ty. We  have  thought  that,  when  capital  punish- 
ments are  directed,  if  the  execution  took  place 
privately , the  effect  on  society  would  be  much  more 
beneficial  than  the  present  mode.  The  trial  should 
be  public,  of  course;  but  the  penalty  would  as. 
sume  a more  fearful  aspect,  if  it  was  known  that  it 
must  take  place  in  secret,  and  that  all  that  would  be 
said  of  it  should  be — “the  wicked  have  ceased  to 
do  wrong,” 

Frontier  war.  From  the  Upper  Canada  Herald. 
We  understand  that  some  difficulty  has  lately  oc- 
curred at  Grindstone  island,  in  the  St.  Lawrence, 
an  island  heretofore  under  Brith  possession,  but  de- 
clared, in  the  report  of  the  commissioners  under 
the  treaty  of  Ghent,  to  be  on  the  United  States  side 
of  the  line.  That  decision  has  been  published  by 
order  of  the  American  government,  and  is  there 
considered  final  and  conclusive,  by  virtue  of  the 
treaty  of  Ghent,  without  any  ratification  or  further 
act  of  the  governments.  But  some  gentlemen  in 
this  province  have  contended  that  it  is  not  binding 
iiere  until  ratified  and  proclaimed  by  our  govern- 
ment. They  have,  accordingly,  continued  to  oc- 
cupy Grindstone  island,  and  cut  and  raft  timber 
there.  The  owner  of  that  island,  under  a title  de- 
rived from  the  state  of  New  York,  had  some  civil 
process  to  be  served  on  the  island,  as  within  the 
county  of  Jefferson.  In  serving  it,  the  deputy 
sheriff  was  resisted  and  beaten.  Upon  which  the 
ppsse  comitatus  of  that  county,  consisting  of  a de- 
tachment of  their  militia,  was  called  out  to  assist  the 
sheriff.  They  proceeded  to  the  island  with  their 
civil  process,  and  warrants  against  some  of  those 
who  resisted  and  beat  the  sheriff,  by  virtue  of  which 
they  took  several  of  the  party  and  carried  them 
prisoners  to  Watertown  gaol,  charged  with  riot, 
assault  and  battery,  and  forcible  resistance  of  the 
legal  process. 

Animal  instinct.  In  the  “Introduction  to  En- 
tomology,” by  Kirby  and  Spencey  vol.  2.  page  502, 
the  following  very  remarkable  instance  of  the 
power  of  discovering  home,  exhibited  by  an  ass,  is 
communicated  on  the  authority  of  lieutenant  Al- 
derman, royal  engineers,  who  was  personally  ac- 
quainted with  the  facts. 

“In  March,  1816,  an  ass,  the  property  of  captain 
Dundas,  of  the  royal  navy,  then  at  Malta,  was  ship- 
ped on  board  the  Ister  frigate,  captain  Forrest, 
bound  from  Gibraltar  for  that  island.  The  vessel 
having  struck  on  some  sands  off  Point  de  Gat,  at 
some  distance  from  the  shore,  the  ass  was  thrown 
overboard  to  give  it  a chance  of  swimming  to  land; 
a poor  one,  for  the  sea  was  running  so  high,  that  a 
boat  which  left  the  ship  was  lost.  A few  days  af- 
terwards, however,  when  the  gates  of  Gibraltar 
were  opened  in  the  morning,  the  ass  presented  him- 
self for  admittance,  and  proceeded  to  the  stable  of 
Mr.  Weeks,  a merchant,  which  he  had  formerly  oc- 
cupied, to  the  no  small  surprise  of  this  gentleipan, 


who  imagined  that,  from  some  accident,  the  ani- 
mal had  never  been  shipped  on  board  the  Ister.  On 
the  return  of  this  vessel  to  repair,  the  mystery  was 
explained;  and  it  turned  out,  that  Valiante,  (as  the 
ass  was  called),  had  not  only  swam  safely  to  shore, 
but,  without  guide,  compass,  or  travelling-map,  had 
found  his  way  from  Point  de  Gat  to  Gibraltar,  a 
distance  of  more  than  two  hundred  miles,  through 
a mountainous  and  intricate  country,  intersected  by 
streams,  which  he  had  never  traversed  before,  and 
in  so  short  a period,  that  he  could  not  have  made 
one  false  turn.  His  not  having  been  stopped  on 
the  road,  was  attributed  to  the  circumstance  of  his 
having  been  formerly  used  to  whip  criminals  upon, 
which  was  indicated  to  the  peasants,  who  have  a 
superstitious  horror  of  such  asses,  by  the  holes  in 
his  ears,  to  which  the  persons  flogged  were  tied.” 

Law  case.  Norfolk , May  22.  The  district  court 
of  the  United  States,  for  the  eastern  district  of  Vir- 
ginia, judge  Tucker  presiding,  terminated  its  ses- 
sion, at  this  place,  on  Wednesday  last  week.  The 
case  of  the  Ninfa  Catalina , the  Spanish  schooner 
captured  off  Havana  and  sent  into  this  port,  by  the  U. 
S.  brig  Spark,  Jesse  Wilkinson,  esq.  commander,  in 
February  last,  occupied  several  days  of  the  session 
in  the  examination  of  documents  and  other  testimo- 
ny, but  was  continued  until  the  next  court,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  absence  of  some  of  the  witnesses 
on  the  part  of  the  captors.  I.n  the  mean  time  the 
court  ordered  the  restoration  of  the  cargo  to  the 
captain  of  the  schooner,  without  condition;  and  the 
vessel  was  also  restored  to  him,  upon  his  own  re- 
sponsibility, without  security,  for  the  sum  of  2,500 
dollars.  The  cause,  therefore,  may  be  considered 
as  virtually  abandoned  by  the  captors,  so  far  as  re- 
lates to  the  question  of  condemnation,  and  as  re- 
maining open  only  upon  that  of  damages. 

The  schooner  Moscow,  sent  in  by  the  United 
States*  sloop  of  war  Hornet,  capt.  Henley,  and  the 
schooner  Revenge,  the  vessel  captured  in  the  en- 
gagement in  which  fell  the  brave  and  lamented  Al- 
len, were  both  condemned  as  prizes  to  the  captors. 

Georgia  Cherokees.  New  Town , Cherokee  na* 
iion,  October  23,  1822— 

In  committee  and  council: 

Whereas,  it  appears  in  the  prints  of  the  public 
newspapers,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  earnest 
solicitations  of  the  governor  and  legislature  of  the 
state  of  Georgia,  the  congress  of  the  United  States 
did  appropriate  a sum  of  money  last  session,  with  a 
view  of  holding  a treaty  with  the  Cherokees,  for 
the  purpose  of  extinguishing  their  title  to  lands 
within  the  chartered  limits  claimed  by  the  state  of 
Georgia:  And  it  also  appearing  in  the  public 

prints,  that  the  president  of  the  United  States  had 
appointed  commissioners  in  conformity  to  the  views 
of  said  appropriation,  and  anticipating  a call  by  the 
commissioners,  the  head  chiefs  of  the  Cherokee 
nation  requested  the  judges  to  ascertain  the  Senti- 
ments and  disposition  of  the  citizens  of  their  re- 
spective  districts  on  the  subject,  and  to  report  the 
same  to  them;  which  reports  having  been  made,  and 
now  laid  before  the  national  committee  and  council, 
declaring,  unanimously,  with  one  voice,  a determi- 
nation to  hold  no  treaties  with  any  commissioners 
of  the  United  States  to  make  any  cession  of  lands, 
being  resolved  not  to  dispose  of  even  one  foot  of 
ground:  Be  it,  therefore,  known  and  remembered, 
that  we,  the  undersigned,  members  of  the  national 
committee  and  council*  after  maturely  deliberating 
on  the  subject— 
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Resolved , by  the  national  committee  and  members  of 
council^  That  the  chiefs  of  the  Cherokee  nation  will 
not  meet  any  commissioners  of  the  United  States  to 
hold  a treaty  with  them  on  the  subject  of  making- 
cession  of  lands,  the  property  of  the  Cherokee  nation, 
as  we  are  determined,  hereafter,  never  to  make  any 
cession  of  lands,  having  not  more  than  sufficient  for 
our  nation  and  posterity;  but,  on  any  other  business 
not  relating  to  making  a treaty  of  cession,  we  will, 
at  all  times,  during  the  session  of  the  national  coun 
cil  at  New  Town,  receive  the  United  States*  com 
missioners  or  agents  with  friendship  and  cordiality, 
and  will  ever  keep  bright  the  chain  of  peace  and 
friendship  which  links  the  Cherokee  nation  and  the 
government  of  the  United  States. 

Signed  by  the  Head  Chiefs , Members  of  Coun 
cilt  and  Members  oj  the  National  Committee 

British  possessions  We  extract  the  following 
letter  from  the  New  York  Daily  Advertiser: 

Washington , 17th  May , 1823. 

Sir Having  reason  to  believe  that  an  immediate 

removal  of  the  alien  duties  on  tonnage  and  imports 
of  this  country  from  his  majesty’s  possessions  in 
North  America  and  the  West  indies,  is  generally 
expected,  in  pursuance  of  a late  act  of  congress, 
regulating  the  trade  between  certain  of  those  colo 
nies  and  the  United  States,  I embrace  the  earliest 
opportunity  permitted  by  the  state  of  my  corres- 
pondence on  this  subject  with  the  American  go- 
vernment, to  inform  you,  and  through  you,  to  inform 
his  majesty’s  consuls  at  the  out  ports,  that  the  act 
of  congress  is  considered  to  require,  not  only  that 
the  corresponding  duties,  in  the  largest  sense  as 
they  effect  the  United  States,  should  actually  cease 
to  operate  on  the  side  of  Great  Britan,  but  also  that 
on  goods,  lawfully  imported  into  any  of  the  open 
colonial  ports  in  an  American  vessel,  no  higher 
duty  should  be  charged  than  on  the  like  articles  im- 
ported ‘from  elsewhere.’ 

The  term  else-where  being  understood  to  compre 
hend  the  British  territories  themselves,  it  is  wholly 
out  of  my  power  to  make  a d eclaration  on  this  point 
satisfactory  to  the  American  govr  rnment,  and,  how- 
ever to  be  regretted,  it  is,  therefore,  manifest  that 
the  prevailing  expectation  is  not  likely  to  be  re- 
alized under  the  present  circumstances. 

I am,  &c.  &c. 

(Signed),  Stratford  Canning. 

To  his  majesty’s  consul  general,  7 
in  the  United  States.  5 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  A plan  has  been  laid 
before  the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  for  the  con- 
struction of  a steam  packet  of  sufficient  power  to 
remove  in  and  out  of  harbor,  at  pleasure,  our  larg- 
est ships  of  war:  three  are  immediately  to  be  built, 
one  for  each  of  the  ports  of  Portsmouth,  Plymouth, 
and  Chatham. 

It  stated,  in  the  London  Morning  Chronicle,  that 
a subscription  was  going  forward  for  the  patriotic 
purpose  of  raising  10,000  men,  to  be  commanded  by 
officers  of  experience,  to  aid  the  Spaniards  against 
their  invaders. 

An  unfortunate  man,  who  lately  committed  sui- 
cide in  London,  was  interred  at  a cross  road,  with 
the  old  brutal  ceremony  of  driving  a stake  through 
his  body. 

The  London  Morning  Chronicle  says — The  me- 
ditated retirement  of  u certain  statesman  [Mr.  Peel, 
whose  father  was  a manufacturer]  is  said  to  have 
arisen  as  much  from  a pique,  of  a personal  nature, 
as  from  any  political  differences  with  his  colleagues. 


On  the  late  marriage  of  the  brother  of  this  states- 
man with  lady  Jane  L — , another  brother  having 
married  lady  Jane  M — ,an  illustrious  personage  [the 
king]  observed,  “Why  these  P — ’s  seem  to  be  fond 
of  the  Jennies still.’*  The  statesman,  to  whom  the 
joke  was  of  course  communicated  by  some  good- 
natured  friend,  is  said  to  have  been  so  much  incens- 
ed at  it,  as  to  have  declared,  that  nothing  but  the 
exigencies  of  the  public  service  should  induce  him 
to  remain  another  hour  in  office! ! 

A canal  has  just  been  completed  by  which  a na- 
vigation for  schooners  is  opened  to  Carlisle. 

France.  A letter  from  Bayonne,  dated  the  3d 
of  April,  says  “two  English  sloops  have  entered 
our  port;  they  have  on  board  500,000  piasters,  and 
are  consigned  to  Mr.  Berlin,  agent  of  tbe  house  of 
Rotchschild.  The  destination  of  the  money  is  not 
known,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  for  the  disburse- 
ments of  the  army  of  the  faith.’* 

We  understand  the  gratitude  of  Mercier’s  fellow 
citizens  has  already  enriched  him.  The  civic  crown, 
of  pure  gold,  presented  to  him  from  Lyons,  is  alone 
worth  18,000  francs.  It  is  made  in  imitation  of  the 
wreath  worn  by  Talma,  in  Scylla.  He  had  been 
forced  to  add  to  his  shop,  in  the  Rut  St.  Dmis,  a 
second  floor,  in  order  to  be  able  to  supply  the  in- 
creasing crowds  of  customers  He  sells  at  double 
price,  but  he  might  sell  at  almost  any  price.  He  has 
received  presents  of  a number  of  snuffboxes;  but, 
as  they  are  worth  only  about  seven  or  eight  hun- 
dred francs,  they  are  thought  nothing  of.  The  se- 
cond sergeant  is  also  in  the  way  of  being  well  re- 
warded. Aubrey,  the  Hussier,  who  lost  a situation 
worth  12,000  francs  a year,  and  who  has  a wife  and 
a family,  has  yet  had  nothing  done  for  him,  but  it  is 
expected  he  will  not  be  overlooked. 

An  iron  road  is  about  to  be  constructed  in  France, 
to  extend  from  the  Loire  to  the  Rhine. 

Spain.  The  Expectador , Madrid  journal,  of  22d 
March,  contains  the  following:— “The  20th  instant 
was  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  son  of  Na- 
poleon, and  it  was  also  that  of  the  entrance  of  this 
warrior  into  Paris,  after  his  return  from  the  isle  of 
Elba.  Many  Frenchmen,  in  this  capital,  indignant 
at  the  iron  yoke  under  which  their  country  groans* 
have  celebrated  the  day.” 

Italy.  Eleven  new  cardinals  have  been  lately 
created.  Almost  every  one  of  them  is  an  Italian, 
and  they  are  chiefly  of  the  household  of  the  pope„ 

The  city  of  Palermo  was  much  injured  by  an 
earthquake  on  the  5th  of  March.  Even  on  the  en- 
suing day,  it  was  ascertained  that  about  20  persons 
had  been  killed  and  150  wounded.  Many  houses 
and  churches  were  levelled  to  the  ground,  and  it  is 
stated  that  every  house  suffered  some  damage.— 
During  the  night,  the  streets  were  filled  with  peo- 
ple, though  it  rained  heavily.  By  the  18th  of  March 
it  was  thought  that  one  half  of  the  population  had 
fled  to  the  country.  The  damage  done  to  the  city 
was  estimated  at  two  millions  and  a half  of  dollars, 
Messina  and  Naso  were  also  violently  shaken — the 
latter  especially;  but  only  three  persons  lost  their 
lives  The  editor  of  the  Messina  Observer,  in  clos- 
ing his  remarks  on  this  melancholy  catastrophe, 
says,— “A  visitation  such  as  this,  may,  perhaps, 
make  but  little  impression  on  the  minds  of  those 
who  can  form  but  a slight  idea  of  it;  but  those  who 
still  remember  the  earthquake  of  1783,  are  petri- 
fied with  horror  at  a spectacle  so  terrific,  the  sight 
of  which  makes  the  very  blood  curdle  in  their  veins.” 

Colombia.  We  noticed  in  our  last,  the  capture  of 
the  Colombian  vessels,  Maria  Francisca  and  Cara- 
bobo  by  the  Spaniards,  off  Porto  Cabello.  Since 
then  we  have  had  a variety  of  reports  ahout  the  a©- 
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tion,and  one  of  them,  seemingly  correct,  informed 
of  the  capture  of  four  Colombian  vessels,  carrying 
82  guns  and  478  men,  by  six  Spanish  vessels  carry- 
ing 186  guns  and  1804  mew — adding  that  co  nmo 
dore  Daniels,  and  about  160  of  his  men,  had  been 
killed  But  the  Colombian  national  schooner  Gen. 
Santander  arrived  at  New  York,  on  Saturday  last, 
having  on  board  Mr.  Salazar , Colombian  minister 
to  the  United  States,  and  the  captain  of  the  school) 
er  states,  that  coni.  D.  only  received  a slight  wound 
in  the  action  with  the  Spanish  frigate  ana  corvette 
He  also  states  that  the  Colombian  ships  were  partly 
dismantled  at  the  time  of  the  action,  and  one  of 
them  had  only  13  guns  mounted.  The  loss  in  kil- 
led and  wounded,  on  the  part  of  the  Colombians, 
was  about  150.  N<  gociations  were  on  foot  between 
the  royalists,  at  Porto  Cabello,  and  the  Colombians 
for  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  which  would,  no 
doubt,  shortly  take  plac$. 

The  following  letter,  dated  Laguira,  May  8,  may, 
apparently,  be  relied  on.  j 

“ I'iie  navy  of  this  republic  has  met  with  a loss  in 
the  capture  of  two  corvott.es,  by  a heavy  Spanish 
frigate  and  a heavy  sloop  of  war,  on  the  1st  instant, 
near  Porto  Cabello.  The  Colombian  ships,  although 
but  very  imperfectly  armed  and  manned,  fougnt 
the  Spaniards  four  hours,  but,  finally,  (being  cut 
almost  to  pieces),  were  compelled  to  strike.  The 
prize  taken  by  Daniels  last  December,  called  the 
Maria  Francisca,  and  the  sh  p Carabobo,  which  came 
out  from  England  in  November  last,  are  the  v ssels 
taken. — The  former  was  commanded  by  captain 
Christie,  son  of  the  former  collector  of  the  port  of 
Baltimore  of  that  name.  Commodore  Daniels  was 
also  on  board  the  same  ship,  having  removed  his 
flag  to  that  vessel.  It  is  said  that  the  Carabobo 
made  several  attempts  to  board  the  Spaniard,  but 
owing  to  the  superior  sailing  of  the  la’ ter,  could 
not  effect  it.  By  a letter  from  Daniels  at  Porto  Ca- 
bello, or  rather  on  board  the  Spanish  frigate,  we 
learn  that  he  is  slightly  wounded,  but  the  particu 
lars,  as  to  the  other  officers,  are  not  given.” 

This  is  a great  misfortune,  and  will  lengthen  the 
war  which  has  so  long  desolated  Colombia,  without, 
however,  affording  any  prospect  - -f  success  to  Spain 
to  repossess  herself  of  the  country. 

Peru.  The  report  of  the  defeat  of  the  patriots, 
in  Upper  Peru,  is  amply  confirmed.  Lima  would 
have  to  be  given  up  to  the  royalists,  for  their  oppo 
nents  had  not  either  money  nor  troops  to  defend 
it.  Specie  had  disappeared,  and  the  currency  of 
the  country  was  at  50  per  cent  discount,  Th<  d s 
tress  of  the  people  was  great,  and  flour  and  other 
articles  without  sale,  even  at  the  most  reduced 
prices. 


Foreign  Papers. 

STATE  OF  IRELAND. 

FROM  THE  DUREIN  EVENING  JPOST. 

We  have  to  report  nearly  the  same  tale  and  al- 
most in  the  same  words;  but  though  we  shall  not 
allow  any  fact  to  escape,  which  we  think  ought  to 
be  recorded,  we  cannot  load  our  columns  with  all  the 
particulars  of  the  barbarities  perpetrated  in  the 
south,  much  less  shall  we  indulge  in  the  frightful 
coloring  in  which  some  of  our  contemporaries  seem 
to  glory.  Cork  and  Limerick  are  bad  enough, 
Heaven  knows — nor  does  it  require  any  declamation 
to  rouse  the  attention  of  the  public  to  their  condi 
tion. 

We  have  already  given  two  proclamations  from 
general  Rock  to  the  people  of  the  county  of  Cork. 
We  have  now  two  more  before  us,  from  which  we 


shall  make  a few  extracts.  One  fellow,  after  talking 
of  the  precipice  of  destruction,  cries— 

“Behold,  my  sword  is  unsheathed  to  mow  down 
offenders;  my  fire  is  kindled  every  night,  to  con. 
sume  their  property;  my  resolution  is  fixed.  Again, 
let  no  person  consider  that  she  rigors  of  English  laws 
will  suffer  to  prutect  an  offender  of  my  regulations. 
No!  tor  a gallows  filled  with  radicals,  or  a ship  laden 
with  white,  boys,  cannot  intimidate  the  heart  of  a 
true  united  Irishman,  inflamed  by  the  spirit  of  liber- 
ty *Tis  true  we  have  been  deprived  of  some  of  our 
associates  by  hanging  and  transportation,  but  this 
has  only  increased  our  strength. 

“Art.  1 That  no  person  or  persons  shall  propose 
for  or  take  into  his  possession,  directly  or  indirect, 
ly,  any  house,  farm,  or  lot  of  lands,  willed  from  a 
tenant  by  his  landlord,  until  the  expiration  of  two 
years  after  the  ejection. 

“2.  That  no  person  shall  pay  tithe  money  to  the 
minister,  or  any  person  acting  under  him. 

“3.  That  no  wolfish  proctor  shall  sue  for  tithe 
money. 

“4.  That  no  person  shall  serve  a process  or  pro* 
cesses  for  tithe  money. 

“Any  person  or  persons  transgressing  any  of 
these  will  suffer  shooting,  burning,  &e.  See 

Captain  ROCK. 

“By  the  Grace  of  God.” 

Another  is  more  laconic— 

“Let  every  man  that  hears  me  take  notice,  that  l 
will  not  allow  no  person  work,  or  have  any  thing  to 
do  with  any  farm  that  the  tenant  is  turned  out  of— 
This  will  be  my  last  warning  to  them— and  I do  tell 
any  strange  rs,  or  Kerrymen,  or  Limerick  men,  to 
be  off  immediately — This  will  be  last  notice  until  I 
make  bonfire.  CAPTAIN  ROCK.” 

The  terror  that  these  and  similar  notices  have 
inspired,  is  beyond  description.  Mr  Foster,  a gen» 
tleman,  to  one  of  whose  tenants  the  last  notice  was 
directed,  has  even  made  an  appeal  to  the  justice  of 
captain  Rock,  through  the  newspapers.  After  stat- 
ing the  circumstances  under  which  he  took  the  farm, 
and  his  repeated  losses,  having  forgiven  arrears, 
&r  he  concludes  thus: 

“The  former  opulent  tenant  I distrained,  but  gave 
up  his  stock,  consisting  of  19  cows  and  heifers,  6 
horses,  butts,  tackle,  and  every  farming  implement, 
furniture,  &c.  forgiving  him  a year’s  rent(over  200/.) 
on  getting  possession  the  25th  March,  but  of  this  I see 
no  likelihood,  his  language  now  being-.“he  is  afraid 
to  take  land  out  of  which  the  tenant  was  ejected, 
and  surely  l would  not  have  him  to  go  on  the  road 
side?  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  instead  of  intimidating, 
this  will  have  the  effect  of  making  me  insist  on  my 
right.  My  life  I will  fight  for;  if  my  property  be 
destroyed,  my  country  will  give  me  compensation.” 

This  is  a state  of  society  which,  we  will  venture 
to  say,  can  only  find  a parallel  in  the  history  of 
modern  Greece,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks. 

Limerick,  which  was  not  recently  so  bad  as  Cork, 
is  fast  gaining  its  pristine  character. 

FRENCH  ORDINANCE. 

Paris , April  12.  The  following  royal  ordinance 
has  appeared  in  the  Moniteur. 

“Louis,  &c. 

“Art.  1.  Our  well  beloved  nephew,  the  duke 
d’Angouleme,  general  in-chief  of  our  army  of  the 
Pyrenees,  is  authorized,  in  his  said  quality  of  gene- 
ral in  chief,  and  during  the  period  that  lie  shall  so 
command,  to  nominate  to  all  posts  which  shall  be- 
come vacant  in  the  said  army,  conformably  to  the 
regulations  fixed  by  art.  29,  of  the  law  of  the  19th 
of  March,  1818. 
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“2.  He  is  equally  authorized  to  confer  and  pro- 
mote in  our  royal  orders  of  St.  Louis,  military  merit, 
and  legion  of  honor,  and  to  award  all  recompences 
which  he  shall  judge  necessary  to  the  well  being  of 
our  service. 

“3,  The  nominations  and  promotions,,  made  by 
our  well-beloved  nephew,  the  duke  d’Angouleme, 
shall  be  definitive,  and  the  right  which  we  give  to 
him  by  these  presents  shall  not,  be  limited  by  any 
other  restrictions  than  those  which  are  fixed  by  the 
laws  and  ordinances  actually  in  force,  and  by  the 
statutes  of  our  royal  orders.” 

Q^j’<‘Our  well  beloved  nephew”  has  been  very 
liberal  in  bestowing  rewards  on  his  officers  for  their 
gallant  exertions  at  St.  Sebastian’s — whereat,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  official  account,  only  20  persons 
were  killed  and  wounded.  Truly,  such  hard  fight- 
ing deserved  his  royal  patronage!  Stuff— stuff— 
stuff. 

SPANISH  CIRCULAR. 

Madrid , March  29.  Under  date  of  the  18th,  the 
secretary  for  the  home  department  of  the  penin- 
sula addressed  the  following  royal  order  to  the  po- 
litical chiefs: 

“The  present  state  of  our  relations  with  the 
French  government,  and  the  fear  that  our  just  and 
circumspect  conduct  towards  all  the  powers  of  Eu- 
rope may  prove  insufficient  to  maintain  that  peace 
and  harmony  which  is  conducive  to  the  interests  of 
all,  have  induced  his  majesty  to  put  in  practice 
every  measure  for  avoiding  a war,  which  the  Spanish 
people  neither  fear  nor  provoke. 

“One  of  the  most  proper  means  for  the  attain- 
ment of  this  object,  doubtless,  is  the  removal  of  the 
government  to  a point  sufficiently  remote  from  the 
Pyrenees  to  afford  the  least  possible  hope  ot  sur- 
prise by  the  French  army,  which  is  now  advancing 
to  that  frontier,  and  so  situated  as  to  enable  the 
functions  of  the  government  to  act  with  their  wanted 
rapidity  and  energy.  These  considerations  occa- 
sioned choice  to  be  made  of  the  city  of  Seville,  the 
ancient  residence  of  the  Spanish  monarchs.  This 
city  is  so  situated  as  to  combine  advantages  which 
might  in  vain  be  sought  for  in  any  other  part  of  the 
peninsula;  and,  on  a former  occasion,  it  afforded  the 
repose  and  security  necessary  for  the  welfare  of 
the  nation,  when  foreign  armies,  commanded  by  an 
usurper,  came,  with  promises  of  peace  and  hap- 
piness, to  spread  terror  and  desolation  throughout 
this  favoured  land. 

“Designs  of  a similar  nature,  which  were  preme- 
ditated by  our  enemies,  have  been  frustrated  by  the 
foresight  of  the  king,  who  issued  the  necessary 
orders  for  effecting  the  above-mentioned  removal 
with  all  due  speed.  The  saftey  of  the  king’s  au- 
gust person,  that  of  the  royal  family,  and  all  the 
high  officers  of  the  government  being  thus  insured, 
his  majesty  will  continue  to  exercise  his  solicitude 
for  the  public  welfare  in  Seville,  so  long  as  circum- 
stances may  render  his  continuance  in  that  city  ne- 
cessary for  the  preservation  of  the  intrests  of  the 
state,  which  his  majesty  has  sworn  to  protect  at  all 
hazards. 

“Nothing  can  be  more  gratifyingto  his  majesty, 
than  to  observe  the  admirable  zeal  evinced  by  the 
political  chiefs,  and  other  authorities  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  respective  duties,  which  at  all  times 
are  esteemed  sacred  by  patriotic  functionaries,  but 
which  are  much  more  so  at  the  present  moment, 
when  the  state  of  public  affairs  presents  additional 
excitement  for  the  exercise  of  every  honorable 
principle. 

“His  majesty  wishes  that  the  nature  of  the  war, 


intended  to  be  commenced  against  a country  which 
has  always  observed  the  most  rigid  circumspection 
in  her  conduct  towards  the  rest  of  Europe,  should 
be  well  understood,  and  that  the  injustice  and  per- 
fidy of  such  a proceeding  should  be  felt.  If,  how- 
ever, this  aggression  against  the  principles  of  the 
law  of  nations  and  true  policy  should  actually  take 
place,  the  Spaniards,  who  are  shielded  against  the 
arts  of  seduction  by  the  prudent  warnings  of  their 
public  authorities,  as  well  as  by  their  own  magna- 
nimous  sentiments,  will  firmly  resist,  and  heroically 
subdue,  the  enemy  who  shall  dare  to  set  foot  on  the 
land  in  which  they  have  secured  to  themselves  so 
many  glorious  advantages.  In  conformity  with 
these  views,  your  excellency  will  regulate  your 
conduct,  progressively  communicating  to  his  ma- 
jesty whatever  may  be  worthy  of  his  royal  atten- 
tion, as  he  has  ordered.” 

THE  SPANISH  TRAITORS. 

From  a Paris  paper  of  April  15. 

PROCLAMATION 

Of  the  Provisional  Junta  of  the  Spanish  government 
to  the  Spanish  nation. 

Generous  Spaniards! — After  three  years  of  pub- 
lie  calamity,  brought  on  our  country  by  the  rebel- 
lion of  some  guilty  sons,  the  day  of  peace  at  length 
rises  for  you,  and  with  it  the  happy  influence  of 
order  and  justice. 

Europe,  affected  by  your  misfortunes,  and  fa- 
tigued by  the  cries  of  sedition,  calls  with  all  its 
prayers  for  the  termination  of  your  calamities;  and  a 
generous  descendant  of  St.  Louis  is  crossing  your 
frontiers  at  the  head  of  a faithful  and  glorious 
army,  to  assist  your  efforts  and  accomplish  your 
wishes. 

Spanirds,  they  are  no  longer  those  hostile  stand- 
ards which  formerly  threatened  your  liberty:  it  is 
the  banner  of  peace,  borne  by  valiant  warriors, 
This  banner  is  destined  to  heal  the  wounds  which 
anarchy  has  made;  to  cover  with  its  protecting 
shield  those  bra-ye  men  who  are  about  to  restore 
the  throne  and  the  altar;  and  to  deliver  our  unhappy 
king  and  his  august  family  from  the  captivity  in 
which  they  are  held  by  a handful  of  rebellious  sub- 
jects. 

This  eminent  service,  which  our  allies  are  ren- 
dering us,  acquires  a new  lustre  from  the  disinte- 
restedness and  generosity  which  govern  it:  your  go- 
vernment attests,  on  its  honor  and  truth,  that  no 
sentiment  of  ambition  or  interest  mixes  with  this 
noble  resolution:  the  common  danger,  arising  from 
the  mischiefs  with  which  the  revolution  threatens 
Europe,  has  given  to  political  virtue  its  ancient 
lustre  and  chivalrous  character;  it  is  consoling  to 
humanity  to  see  the  resolutions  of  cabinets,  and  the 
councils  of  kings,  offer  sublime  and  repeated  ex- 
amples of  that  policy,  which  has  not  for  its  object 
increase  of  territory  or  interested  treaties,  but  the 
consolation  of  the  principles  of  justice  and  the 
foundations  of  society,  threatened  with  universal 
dissolution. 

Spaniards — Europe  renders  justice  to  your  loy- 
alty. It  knows  that  it  is  one  of  the  virtues  which 
most  ennobles  your  character:  it  is  far  from  con- 
founding your  generous  sentiments  with  those  at- 
tributed to  you  by  the  friends  of  revolution,  in  order 
to  cover,  with  the  name  of  the  general  opinion  of 
the  nation,  the  excesses  and  crimes  of  a faction. 

The  moment  is  come,  when,  free  from  the  op- 
pression which  weighed  upon  you,  you  are  able  to 
show  to  Europe,  how  just  and  merited  was  the  opi- 
nion which  she  had  formed  of  your  sentiments:  let 
us  not  leave  to  our  armies,  and  to  those  of  our  allies. 
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the  glory  of  our  deliverance — the  whole  nation  is 
interested  in  sharing  in  the  great  success — but 
never  let  the  energetic  expression  of  its  will  be 
sullied  by  any  one  of  those  excesses  at  which  honor 
and  generosity  revolt. 

Spaniards!  Your  provisional  government  declares, 
that  it  does  not  recognize,  and  that  it  considers  as 
never  having  existed,  the  political  and  administra- 
tive acts  of  the  government  erected  by  rebellion, 
and  that  it  establishes,  therefore,  provisionally,  that 
administration  of  the  state,  which  existed  before  the 
violence  of  anarchy  in  1820. 

The  edifice  of  anarchy  thus  destroyed,  and  the 
king,  our  master,  restored  to  liberty,  then  the  insti 
tutions  may  be  established  which  circumstances 
advise  and  require,  and  which  his  majesty  may 
deign  to  grant. 

The  provisional  Junta  of  the  government  of  the 
Spanish  nation  recognizes  only  in  the  king,  the  origin 
and  seat  of  the  sovereign  authority,  and,  as  a neces- 
sarj'  consequence,  does  not  admit  in  the  political 
system  any  modification  which  is  not  made  directly 
by  the  king,  by  the  advice  of  those  wise  men  whom 
he  may  be  pleased  to  consult. 

Spaniards,  the  experiment  which  you  have  made 
ought  to  awaken  all  your  vigilance,  and  to  put  you 
on  your  guard  against  the  insidious  and  deceitful 
suggestions  of  revolution. 

Our  king,  always  disposed  to  secure  the  happi- 
ness of  his  people,  will  find,  no  doubt,  in  our  ancient 
laws,  in  our  usages  and  customs,  wise  provisions, 
which,  combined  with  our  character,  and  in  harmo- 
ny with  our  manners  and  our  wants,  will  fix,  in  a 
stable  and  advantageous  manner,  our  future  destiny. 

Spaniards — Tt  is  for  you  the  glory  is  reserved  of 
exterminating  the  revolutionary  Hydra,  which,  re- 
pulsed from  all  the  states  of  Europe,  has  come  in 
seeking  an  asylum  to  strike  our  native  land  with 
sterility  and  calamity.  Let  the  most  perfect  har- 
mony be  the  device  of  our  noble  cause:  let  there 
be  only  one  will  where  there  is  only  one  wish  and 
one  interest — the  safety  of  religion,  of  our  king,  and 
of  our  country.  Bv  the  provisional  junta, 

(Signed)  EGUIA,  ERRO,  CALDERON. 

Bayonne , Jlpril  6. 

FRONTIERS  OF  SPAIN. 

F.xtract  from  the  recent  work  of  Mr.  Thiers,  a 

French  traveller,  entitled  “ The  Pyrenees  and  the 

south  of  France ” — Paris,  1823. 

“I  arrived  about  night  fall  at  the  tower  of  Carrol. 

I saw  some  habitations  covered  with  snow,  irregu- 
larly placed,  and  having  an  appearance  of  filth 
which  surprised  me,  even  after  what  I had  seen. 
My  horse,  which  was  used  to  the  country,  carried 
me,  of  his  own  accord  into  a court  yard,  where  pie- 
ces of  beef  and  hides,  still  bloody,  where  hanging  on 
the  walls.  This  yard  was  used  as  a slaughter  house 
by  one  of  the  contractors  of  the  army,  and  the  dung- 
hill, which  covered  the  ground,  was  formed  of  blood 
and  straw.  The  sight  shocked  me.  My  guide  lent 
me  a pair  of  large  wooden  shoes,  which  I put  on 
over  my  boots,  and  I crossed  the  stinking  court- 
yard to  go  through  a little  door  to  the  foot' of  a lad- 
der, which  led  to  the  upper  story.  The  company 
was  very  numerous,  as  I had  concluded,  from  the 
number  of  mules  which  were  unloading  in  the  court- 
yard. In  an  immense  apartment,  there  was  a fire 
on  which  nearly  a whole  tree  was  burning.  The 
flame  ascended  the  wall  and  issued  by  a hole  in  the 
toof.  The  persons  around  the  fire  were  all  sitting 
upon  square  stones  or  on  blocks  of  wood.  They 
consisted  of  muleteers,  monks,  smugglers,  always 
called  merchants,  the  trusty  and  -well-beloved , who 


where  on  their  flight,  and  women,  who,  in  their  ea- 
gerness to  warm  themselves,  had  not  thrown  oft* 
their  black  cloaks.  All  were  on  a footing  of  per- 
fect equality,  and  the  seats  belonged  to  the  first 
comer.  Several  rows  of  frozen  travellers  were 
waiting  till  their  turn  came.  As  soon  as  one  of 
those  who  were  on  the  first  line  began  to  feel  his 
skin  burn  he  retired,  and  made  room  for  the  one  be- 
hind him.  The  first  care  was  to  take  oft*  the  spar . 
tillas,  or  the  wooden  shoes,  and  to  hang  them  on  the 
sticks  of  the  faggots  which  were  not  yet  burning. 
Thus  there  were  about  twenty  pairs  of  shoes  smok- 
ing, and  the  feet  of  the  mountaineers  exhibited 
naked  round  the  fire.  It  was  in  the  middle  of  this 
gallery  that  I had  to  take  my  seat.  Fortunately 
my  guide  had  acted  as  my  charge  d’affaires,  and 
taken  care  to  occupy  a seat  which  he  gave  up  to 
me.  I soon  found  myself  seated  next  to  the  chief 
of  a band,  whose  face  promised  me  many  curious 
stories  Jf  I could  make  myself  understood,  and  ac- 
commodate myself  to  his  castillian  pride.  He  wore 
a large  cloak  wrapped  round  his  body,  a leather  gir- 
dle from  which  no  sabre  now  hung;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  I saw  a rude  handle  projecting  from 
the  pocket  of  his  trowsers.  He  had  just  smoked 
a pipe,  and  putting  his  hand  to  his  pocket,  drew 
out  a very  long  instrument,  which,  suddenly  open- 
ing, showed  me  a dagger  concealed  under  the 
form  of  a knife.  He  made  use  of  the  point  to  clear 
the  bowl  of  his  pipe,  and  when  this  operation  was 
finished,  he  looked  at  his  weapon  for  an  instant,  and 
turned  it  several  times  with  complacency,  like  a 
man  who  contemplates  his  last  shilling.  A briga- 
dier of  the  gendarmes,  who  was  present,  immediate- 
ly put  his  hand  on  it,  saying  that  it  was  forbidden 
to  enter  with  arms  into  the  French  territory - 

“ Well,  (said  the  other),  is  it  forbidden  to  cut  one’s 
tobacco  and  bread?” 

‘‘Certainly  not,  (replied  the  brigadier),  but  here 
is  more  than  is  required  to  cut  tobacco  and  bread.” 

“And  the  wolves  and  dogs — must  we  not  defend 
ourselves  against  them?” 

“The  Guerilla  said  this  with  a careless  air,  but  so 
haughtily  that  my  gendarme,  who  was  accustomed 
to  ask  for  passports,  and  not  for  daggers,  did  not  ven- 
ture to  insist.  There  was  an  old  sergeant  in  the 
company,  the  only  one,  perhaps,  of  his  age  and  ap- 
pearance, that  I have  remarked  in  our  army,  and 
who,  I believe,  would  have  willingly  taken  upon 
himself  to  disarm  the  Guerilla.  He  seemed  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  these  kind  of  knives.  I beard 
him  mutter  between  his  teeth,  and  ask  rather  angri- 
ly, ‘whether  people  came  into  France  to  assassi- 
nate?’ As  the  police,  however,  did  not  concern  him, 
he  went  to  drink  in  a corner,  while  the  other  con- 
tinued to  smoke,  and  thus  they  parted  like  two 
dogs  of  equal  strength,  who  separate  growling  at 
each  other.  I drew  near  the  table  where  the  old 
sergeant  was  drinking.  The  face  of  this  brave  man 
suddenly  brightened  wp — he  politely  asked  me  to 
drink  with  him,  and  immediately  inquired  what  bu- 
siness I had  among  all  these  people?  Indeed,  sir, 
said  he,  I pity  you — you  will  sup  ill— pass  a very 
bad  night — and,  to-morrow,  you  will  make  a jour- 
ney, which  is  worse  than  all.  For  us,  it  is  nothing, 
we  have  been  for  a year  guarding  these  Spaniards, 
who  play  the  devil  at  home,  and  then  come  to  take 
refuge  among  us.  There  is  one  there. 

“Yes  my  friend — what  do  you  think  of  him? 
Think  of  him,  why,  that  he  is  as  old  a soldier  as  my- 
self, and  that  that  knife  has  killed  more  Frenchmen* 
than  it  has  ever  cut  tobacco. 

“How  do  you  guess  that? 

“0  faith,  T kno*w  them  well.  I understand  these! 
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countenances,  as  our  fishermen,  when  they  look  at 
the  horizon,  can  foresee  the  mistral.* 

“You  were  born  then  on  the  sea  coast? 

“Oh  dear,  yes!  My  mother  is  an  oyster-woman 
at  Cette.  Though  I have  always  been  used  to  run 
about  the  mountains,  I assure  you,  that  fine  fellow 
would  have  gathered  a handful  of  snow  upon  Cane- 
gou,  before  I could  pluck  up  a turft  of  grass.  Only 
look  at  those  feet,  no  goat’s  are  more  forked.  And 
that  dagger,  I’ll  wager  that  it  has  tasted  plenty  of 
our  blood.  Should  a villainous  weapon  like  that 
come  into  France?  If  the  brigadier  would  allow  me — 
“You  seem  to  be  rather  afraid  of  it. 

“Oh  my  good  sir!  When  I see  it,  I am  not  afraid 
of  it,  and  thank  God  my  musket  fears  nobody.  But 
my  musket  goes  only  in  one  hand,  and  this  serpent 
of  a knife  passes  from  one  hand  to  another;  it  sees 
you  when  you  do  not  see  it;  and  it  penetrates  you 
as  it  would  into  the  crum  of  this  loaf. 

“You  have  then  fought  long  against  the  Guerillas? 
It  is  a bad  kind  of  warfare. 

“Bad!  You  never  know  where  it  is.  The  road  is 
always  open;  there  are  never  any  enemies  before 
you,  but  behind.  If  you  only  want  to  drmk  at  a pool 
or  to  cut  wood,  you  must  be  on  your  guard  against 
the  very  stones.  All  of  a sudden  one  of  those  fel- 
ows,  such  as  you  see  there,  rushes  out,  and  you  are 
dead  before  you  have  time  to  cry  *vive  temper eur.’ 
Excuse  me,  added  the  good  sergeant;  you  know  that 
at  the  time  we  fought  against  those  people,  we  used 
to  cry  *vive  Vempereur !*  And  he,  you  know,  would 
not  have  us  be  afraid.  In  the  campaign  in  Egypt 
—you  remember,  sir,  the  campaign  in  Egypt?” 

‘•Not  exactly,  for  I was  not  there;  but  I have 
heard  speak  of  it. 

“Well,  I will  tell  you.  The  sabres  of  those  Turks 
cut  off  a man’s  head  as  we  could  cut  ofF  the  top  of  a 
little  shrub.  Those  sabres  at  first  rather  frightened 
us,  but  the  general  soon  cured  us  of  that.  He  told 
us  that  we  were  children,  yet  we  were  taller  and 
older  than  he;  I,  for  my  part,  was  four  years  older. 
Well,  he  said  so  much  to  us  that  we  lost  our  fear. 

But  these  knives — ■ 

“Did  he  not  accustom  you  to  them?” 

“Accustom!  people  say  much  more— namely,  that 
he  would  not  come  back  here  himself  on  account 
of  them,  and,  if  he  was  afraid  of  them,  what  should 
•we  feel? 

“Do  you  really  think  that  Bonaparte  was  afraid 
of  returning  to  Spain  on  account  of  the  knives? 

“Faith!  They  say  so.  And  then,  look  you,  he 
was  just  married;  and  it  is  unpleasant  the  first  year 
of  marriage  to  carry  on  this  sort  of  war.  As  for  me, 
I thought  more  than  once  that  I should  never  see 
my  old  mother  again.  Come,  sir,  let  us  take  a 
draught!  All  this  is  very  well  to  talk  of  when  you 
are  no  longer  in  the  middle  of  it.  And  turning,  at 
the  same  time,  to  some  young  soldiers  whom  he 
pledged,  «my  poor  children,’  said  he,  ‘God  keep 
you  from  Spain.’  ” 

PORTUGAL. 

CORTES — ROTAL  BITTING,  MARCH  31. 

His  majesty  having  been  introduced  with  the 
usual  ceremonies,  and  having  taken  his  seat  upon 
his  throne,  amid  the  enthusiastic  salutations  of  the 
persons  who  filled  the  galleries,  a profound  silence 
succeeded,  and  his  majesty  spoke  as  follows-.— 

“Gentlemen — The  labors  of  the  present  legisla- 
ture being  about  to  cease  to-day  according  to  the 
constitution,  I come  to  rejoice  with  you,  at  the  wis- 
dom and  patriotism  which  you  have  shewn  in  the 


legislative  measures  which  you  have  judged  neces- 
sary for  the  execution,  or  progress  of  the  constitu- 
tions, or  for  the  security  of  civil  liberty,  and  the  re- 
establishment of  order  and  public  tranquility,  which 
the  spirit  of  faction  dared  to  disturo  in  one  of  the 
extremities  of  the  kingdom. 

“This  circumstance,  so  afflicting  to  my  paternal 
heart,  affixed,  at  the  same  time,  an  irrefragable 
testimony  of  the  purity  of  the  constitutional  spirit, 
and  of  the  patriotism  of  the  greater  part  of  the  na- 
tion, as  well  as  of  the  spirit  and  firmness  with  which 
the  representatives  answered  to  the  confidence  of 
their  constituents. 

“Yes,  gentlemen!  I owe  to  the  nation,  to  its  wor- 
thy representatives,  and  to  the  whole  world,  the 
just  and  consolatory  declaration  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  kingdom  is  faithful  to  the  oath  which 
it  took  to  the  constitution,  and  every  Portuguese, 
who  is  worthy  of  the  name,  that,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  his  king  would  rather  lose  his  life  than  dis- 
regard the  sanctity  of  his  oath,  and  the  dignity  of 
his  character,  so  any  one  of  his  subjects,  who  should 
fail  to  follow  his  example,  would  be  the  object  of 
his  certain  indignation. 

“I  do  not  fear  that  the  criminal  attempts  of  inter- 
nal or  external  enemies  will  prevail  again?*  the 
general  will  of  the  nation.  I regret,  however,  that 
the  shortness  of  the  time  and  the  accumulation  of 
business,  have  hindered  you  from  passing  those 
organic  laws  relative  to  the  court  of  justice,  the  fi- 
nances, &c.  on  which  the  progress  and  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  constitutional  system  depend. 

“I,  therefore,  under  these  circumstances,  consider 
it  necessary  that  the  national  representation  should 
be  speedily  united  around  the  throne,  in  the  form 
determined  by  the  constitution,  since  the  public 
security  and  perfection  of  the  system  require  it. 

“I  have  now,  gentlemen,  only  to  promise  you,  as 
well  as  the  nation  which  you  so  worthily  represent, 
a co-operation  in  the  cause  of  national  liberty,  as 
faithful  and  efficacious  as  my  sentiments  are  pure, 
of  which  l can  offer  you  no  better  pledge  than  my 
couduct  and  my  character.” 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  spectators  burst  forth  in 
the  loudest  transports  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
speech,  with  cries,  of  “long  live  the  constitutional 
king”— “the  cortes” — “the  constitution” — “the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Religion” — “the  sovereignty  of  the 
nation” — “the  Portuguese  army” — and  “the  Por- 
tuguese who  prefer  death  to  slavery!” 

Silence  being  restored,  the  president  returned  a 
suitable  answer,  which  especially  complimented 
his  majesty,  on  the  firmness  of  character  which  he 
had  dispalayed  under  the  difficult  circumstances  in 
which  the  kingdom  had  been  for  some  time  placed , 
He  alluded  to  the  revolt  of  the  prince  royal,  and 
spoke  of  the  state  of  Brazil,  the  conduct  of  France 
in  attempting  to  overthrow  the  constitutions  offree 
nations,  as  if  it  desired  to  destroy  social  order  in  the 
whole  peninsula,  to  have  the  barbarous  pleasure  of 
ruling  over  slaves  and  ruins;  and  he  also  spoke  of 
the  attempts  of  a perjured  faction  in  the  kingdom 
itself.  He  expressed,  however,  his  confidence  that 
the  cause  of  the  constitution  would  finally  triumph 
over  all  its  enemies  at  home  and  abroad. 

ISLAND  OF  CUBA. 

From  the  Havana  Noticioso,  of  the  8th  inst . 

ADDRESS  OF  GENERAL  VIVES,  GOVERNOR  OE  CUBA. 

Inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Cuba— At  length  I 
have  landed  on  your  happy  shores,  where,  before 
my  person,  my  ardent  wishes  had  already  flown,  to 
; render,  with  your  assistance,  in  the  sphere  of  my 
t attributes,  all  the  good  and  happiness  to  which 


*A  wind  which  blows  in  the  Mediterranean. 
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your  patriotic  virtues  entitle  you.  If  the  charge  of 
my  command  is  disagreeable  and  onerous,  from  the 
difficulty,  from  the  constant  aim  one  proposes,  it  is 
also  a consolation,  when  the  good  dispositions  are 
known  of  those  who  hear  with  docility  no  other 
voice  but  that  of  the  laws,  and  of  the  authorities 
which  execute  them.  I am  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  government  of  the  whole  island,  as  captain  ge- 
neral, and  of  this  province,  as  superior  political 
chief,  and,  under  both  considerations,  I shall  conse- 
crate my  labors,  in  order  that  the  beneficent  and 
paternal  views  of  his  majesty  and  his  wise  constitu- 
tional government  be  fulfilled.  Yes,  1 will  be  in- 
flexible  and  decided  in  removing  the  obstacles 
which  may  obstruct  the  aggrandisement  of  the  island 
in  its  agriculture,  commerce  and  industry,  and  in 
observing  that  the  tranquility,  order  and  security 
which  are  guaranteed  to  its  citizens,  in  the  full  en- 
joyment of  their  rights,  be  not  altered.  Neither 
will  1 depart  from  the  path  of  the  constitution;  nor 
will  1 suffer  others  to  do  so  with  impunity.  Hap- 
pily, the  generous  character  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  island  of  Cuba,  flatters  me  in  such  manner,  that 
I promise  myself  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
makv  the  weight  of  authority  felt  by  the  means  of  a 
severe  and  absolute  justice;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
that  authority  will  present  itself  in  the  course  of  its 
career,  as  a benignant  star,  shedding  copiously  every 
kind  of  benefit.  Union  and  fraternity  is  what  I re- 
commend to  you  with  all  the  sensibility  of  my  soul; 
this  should  be  the  base  for  the  present  and  future 
glory  and  prosperity  to  which  this  flourishing  island 
is  destined.  A division,  breaking  the  ties  which 
nature  and  custom  have  fortified  for  many  centu- 
ries; the  slightest  spark  of  discord,  should  it  once 
take  and  appear  ostensibly,  will  put  an  end  in  a mo- 
ment, to  the  riches  and  population  of  the  island.  The 
day  of  illusion  is  past  by— men  no  longer  sacrifice 
themselves  for  mere  theroies.  Do  not  let  your- 
selves be  deluded?  Compare  your  actual  situation 
with  that  of  other  countries,  to  know  how  to  value 
and  preserve  it.  Union  and  fraternity  ought  to  be 
the  expression  of  your  generous  gratitude — union 
and  fraternity,  that  of  your  own  utility  and  conve- 
nience. Sometimes  there  will  be  not  wanting  those, 
who,  under  different  masks,  deceive  you  by  spread- 
ing false  and  alarming  news,  which,  to  be  true,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  believe  that  good  produces 
evil,  and  that  the  Spanish  nation  has  vilely  degrad- 
ed the  constitutional  system,  to  the  extremity  of 
imitating  despotic  governments  in  their  base  and 
machiavelian  operation,  treating  the  people  as  if 
they  thought  they  were  slaves  or  herds  of  cattle.  No! 
the  inhabitants  of  this  island  are  Spaniards,  like 
those  of  the  peninsula,  and  their  misfortunes  or  hap- 
piness will  ever  be  in  common.  The  government 
watches  incessantly  over  your  interests,  and  is  dis- 
posed, I promise  you,  to  view  you  with  the  same 
predilection  as  heretofore.  Close  your  ears  to 
falsehood;  I cannot  be  the  organ  but  of  the  truth. 

Fortunately,  the  liberty  of  the  press  furnishes  the 
human  mind  with  the  medium  of  making  known 
its  thoughts  with  dignity  and  energy.  The  con- 
stitutional authorities,  in  a representative  govern- 
ment, are  the  citizens  most  interested  in  knowing 
the  abuses,  and  even  their  own  and  involuntary  de 
viations.  A friend  to  knowledge,  I invite  all  the 
inhabitants  of  this  island,  who,  by  their  knowledge 
and  experience,  by  writing  or  verbally,  may  facili- 
tate the  discharge  of  my  sacred  obligations.  That 
only  is  abhorred  which  is  feared,  and  1 do  not  fear 
to  appreciate  the  knowledge  of  those  who  may  con- 
tribute, that  my  noble  ambition  of  making  your  fe- 
licity, be  completely  satisfied, 


And  you  military  of  all  classes— veteran  troops  and 
militia— -in  you  also  I confide  that  you  follow  the 
career  of  honor;  in  that,  with  your  discipline  and 
subordination,  you  will  be  the  first  in  making  the 
laws  and  authorities  respected.  The  military  force 
proclaimed  the  constitution  and  elevated  the  throne 
which  gloriously  governs  us;  but,  to  sustain  it,  it  is 
indispensable  that  your  conduct  be  not  placed  in 
opposition  to  what  it  commands  of  us.  Never  was 
there  more  severe  discipline  observed  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  than  when  these  people  enjoy- 
ed their  greatest  liberty.  Let  the  pacific  citizen 
see  in  you  a defender  of  the  country,  and  not  an 
enemy  of  his  tranquility  and  repose.  I shall  go  be- 
fore you  with  the  ordinances  in  my  hand,  and  he 
who  does  not  obey  them,  they  shall  tell  him— Tew 
are  not  a good  soldier — you  are  not  a constitutional 
Spaniard— you  deserve  chastisement — you  shall  suf- 
fer it. 

Such  are  my  wishes,  inhabitants  of  the  island- 
wishes  which,  if  I see  realized,  the  most  painful 
sacrifices  will  be  gratifying  to  me.  You  have  the 
gates  of  my  dwelling  open  at  all  hours  of  the  day  to 
hear  you,  and  those  of  my  heart  to  receive  you 
with  kindness.  What  pleasure,  what  glory  for  me, 
if,  under  my  command,  prosperity  flourishes;  if  the 
citizens  love  each  other;  if  the  judicial  power  ad- 
ministers promptly  and  correctly  justice;  if  the  pub- 
lic functionaries  are  zealous  in  the  fulfilment  of  their 
duties;  if  the  provincial  deputations  promote  what 
may  be  for  the  common  good  of  their  provinces;  if 
the  municipal  authorities  eadeavor  to  have  good 
police;  if  the  militia  keep  a strict  and  salutary  dis- 
cipline; in  short,  if  the  constitution  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy  is  rigorously  practised,  one  half  the 
ground  is  already  gone  over,  which  is  that  of  autho- 
rity, which  will  be  lent  with  pleasure  to  contribute 
all  its  strength  to  such  a sublime  object;  the  other 
half  is  left  to  others  to  do,  voluntarily  I hope,  as  it 
will  be  painful  to  me,  although  necessary,  to  have 
to  recollect  and  oblige  any  one  to  do  that  which  he 
ought  to  do. 

Inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  let  my  senti- 
ments be  impressed  on  you,  and  recur  to  me  as  to 
your  friend,  and  as  the  impartial  protector  of  your 
best  rights. 

FRANCISCO  DIONISIO  VIVES. 

CHILI. 

Abdication  of  the  supreme  director  O'Higgins , and 
the  substitution  of  a provisional  junta,  for  the  go- 
vernment of  Chili. 

We  have  been  favored  with  the  following  trans- 
lations, from  the  Ministerial  Gazette  Extraordinary' 
of  Chili: 

Santiago , 29th  January,  1823. 
The  authorities  of  the  people  of  this  capital 
having  yesterday  met  to  determine  with  the  su- 
preme director,  what  was  most  proper  for  the  pub- 
lic tranquility,  the  session  was  terminated  with  the 
following  decree  which  his  excellency  issued. 

“Thinking  that,  in  the  present  conjecture,  it  may 
contribute  to  the  country’s  acquiring  tranquility, 
that  l should  leave  the  supreme  command  of  the 
state,  and  having  agreed  with  the  people  of  Santiago 
that  this  step  was  proper,  and  the  only  one  which 
eould  have  that  eff  ect  in  the  present  crisis,  I have 
resolved  to  abdicate  the  supreme  direction  of  Chili, 
and  to  resign  its  provisional  exercise  to  an  admi- 
nistrative junta,  composed  of  the  citizens  D.  Augus- 
tin Eyzaguirre,  D.  Jose  Miguel  Infante  and  D.  Fer 
nando  Errazuris,  inasmuch  as  there  is  not  at  present 
a national  representative  before  which  I can  make 
my  renunciation,,  and  that  the  said  administrative 
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junta  may  take  the  most  speedy  measures  for  as- 
sembling it;  with  the  understanding,  that  rf,  after 
six  months,  the  questions  which  the  provinces  of 
the  state  have  between  themselves  shall  not  have 
been  settled,  the  administrative  junta  shall  cease', 
in  order  that  the  people  of  Santiago  may  consider 
what  shall  be  most  proper — and,  in  order  that  it 
may  know  what  are  its  attributes  and  powers,  the 
commission  proposed  to  me  by  the  peopie,  compos- 
ed of  the  citizens  D.  Juan  Egana,  Dr.  D.  Bernado 
Vera  and  D.  Joaquin  Campino,  will  proceed  to 
form  a rule  for  determining  them.  Let  it  be  print- 
ed, published  and  circulated. 

Given  at  Santiago , the  28th  of  January , 1823. 

Bernabdo  O’Higgins. 

Mariano  Egana” 

This  decree  was  immediately  read  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  same  Sr.  O’Higgins  proclaimed  the  new 
government  elected.  He  untied  the  ribband  which 
is  the}  badge  of  supreme  command  in  Chili,  put  it 
into  the  hands  of  the  voters,  and  then  gave  them 
possession  of  the  elevated  charge,  to  which  they 
were  nominated  after  their  having  taken  the  usual 
oath. 

The  session  was  concluded  with  the  oath  of 
fidelity  which  the  chiefs  of  the  garrison  took  to  the 
new  government. 

Santiago , 29 th  Jan.  1823. 
His  excellency  the  supreme  director,  having  laid 
down  the  command,  and  the  offices  being  vacant  by 
the  resignation  of  those  who  held  them,  the  most 
excellent  junta,  at  present  in  authority,  has  ap- 
pointed, and  does  appoint,  as  minister  of  state  in 
the  departmnt  of  the  government  and  marine,  Dr. 
D.  Mariano  Egana , and  in  that  of  finance  and  war, 
Dr.  B.  Augustin  Vial , with  all  the  attributes  and 
powers  which  the  former  ministers  possessed.  Let 
it  be  attended  to,  and  circulated  and  printed. 

Eyzaguirhe  Infante. 

Errasuris. 

MEXICO. 

Report  of  the  special  commission,  charged  by  the 
sovereign  congress,  to  examine  the  subject  of  the 
abdication  of  the  crown. 

Sir — The  special  commission,  appointed  to  give 
its  opinion  upon  various  points  mentioned  by  Sr. 
Don  Augustine  de  Iturbide,  in  consequence  of  the 
resolution  that  he  has  lately  taken  to  withdraw 
from  this  capital,  and  even  from  the  whole  territory 
of  the  nation,  and  especially  with  respect  to  the 
abdication,  that,  on  the  19th  of  March  last,  he  made 
of  the  crown,  through  the  medium  of  the  secretary 
of  justice  and  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  repeated 
through  the  secretary  of  state,  on  the  20th  of  the 
same  month,  has  taken  this  matter  into  considera- 
tion, as  also  the  proposition  of  the  Sr.  Muzquiz, 
read  in  the  session  of  the  29th  of  the  same  month, 
that  the  congress  should  declare  the  plan  of  Iguala 
and  treaties  of  Cordova  not  to  be  subsisting,  order- 
ed  to  be  referred  to  it,  and  having  maturely  exa- 
mined every  thing  relative  to  these  questions,  has 
thought  it  his  duty  to  submit  to  the  consideration 
of  the  congress,  the  following  reflections:— 

The  deputies  of  this  great  nation,  being  called 
to  perform  the  most  sublime  act  of  sovereignty 
that  it  was  about  to  exercise  for  the  first  time  since 
its  happy  emancipation,  encountered,  from  the  be- 
ninning,  obstacles  embarrassing  the  great  work 
that  was  entrusted  to  them,  which  was  the  consti- 
tution of  the  new  state,  in  the  arbitrary  restric- 
tions contained  in  their  powers:  the  voice  of  the 
people  was  strangled  in  its  birth,  and  their  repre- 
sentatives came  not  to  this  place  to  express  their 


will,  but  rather  to  put  together  the  constitutional 
basis  that  they  had  been  obliged  to  acknowledge; 
and,  if  possible,  to  obtain  some  advantage  in  favor 
of  liberty,  making  a species  of  compromise  be- 
tween the  principles  established  as  inviolable  basis, 
and  the  wishes  of  the  people  themselves.  The 
joy  of  the  nation,  on  account  of  the  good  that  it 
had  just  obtained,  did  not  cause  it  to  perceive,  in 
its  full  extent,  at  first,  that,  on  acquiring  its  inde- 
pendence, it  had  not  entered  into  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  its  rights;  and  seeing  the  accomplishment 
of  its  most  ardent  wish,  the  fruit  of  immense  sa- 
crifices, it  did  not  enter  into  the  examination  of 
other  questions,  the  discussion  of  which,  it  feared, 
might  involve  it  in  a new  revolution. 

History,  sir,  will  know  how  to  appreciate  justly 
representatives  who,  being  assembled  in  such  diffi- 
cult  circumstances,  employed  themselves  in  disse- 
minating in  the  nation,  luminous  ideas  respecting 
its  true  interests.  The  congress,  always  circum- 
spect, neither  attacked  restrictions,  which  ought 
never  to  have  been  imposed  upon  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  nor  endeavored  to  draw  into 
discussion  matters  of  which  it  was  not  convenient 
to  treat;  it  occupied  itself,  nevertheless,  in  direct- 
ing public  opinion,  forming  public  spirit,  and  fixing 
the  true  ideas  of  liberty,  that  were  not  yet  become 
general.  To  this  great  object  all  its  steps  were 
directed;  to  this  all  its  discussions  tended,  and,  as 
if  by  a species  of  instinct,  every  deputy  pressed 
towards  this  common  centre,  a point  from  whence 
those  who  should  save  the  country  were  some  day 
to  sec  out. 

This  was  the  occupation  of  the  legislative  body- 
in  the  midst  of  the  apprehensions  inspired  by  a col- 
lossal  force  that  was  elevating  itself  to  oppress  the 
nation;  the  latter  was  still  fascinated  with  the  bril- 
liant name  of  its  deliverer;  it  yet  knew  not  the  differ- 
ence between  independence  and  liberty,  it  was  not 
yet  throroughly  acquainted  with  the  labors  of  the 
congress  for  its  prosperity,  and  that  body,  left  to  its 
own  strength,  continued  its  slow,  but  firm,  march, 
although  it  already  foresaw  the  misfortunes  that 
threatened  the  country,  and  wept  in  anticipation  of 
the  sorrowful  day  of  its  slavery. 

That  day  arrived,  sir,  on  the  19th  May,  1822, 
preceded  by  the  ominous  night  of  the  13th,  and 
from  that  period  there  remained  to  the  congress 
no  more  liberty  than  that  which  a man  can  have 
who  resolutely  encounters  dangers  to  obtain  a good 
name. 

The  commission  would  wish,  sir,  to  throw  a veil 
over  the  scene  of  that  memorable  day,  and  to  be 
sparing  of  recollection  really  sorrowful;  but  being 
specially  charged  to  give  its  opinion  upon  that  sub- 
ject, whose  determination  depends  upon  a know- 
ledge of  the  event  of  that  day,  the  authenticity  of 
which  will,  at  all  times,  justify  the  determination 
that  the  congress  is  to  make  upon  so  weighty  a 
matter,  it  finds  itself  under  the  necessity  of  enter- 
ing upon  a narrative  of  them,  which  it  will  endea- 
vor to  present  with  the  utmost  simplicity;  which 
is  the  best  guarantee  of  their  truth. 

All  Mexico  knows,  that,  on  the  night  of  the  1 8th 
of  May,  some  seditious  persons,  unknown  before 
that  event,  and  subsequently  marked  by  public 
opinion,  bribed  the  lowest  populace  of  one  of  the 
suburbs  of  this  capital,  to  run  about  in  groups  cry- 
ing, long  live  the  emper  or  Augustine  the  frst.  It  is 
also  known  that  some  officers,  of  little  reputation 
in  their  regiments,  placed  at  the  head  of  that  mob, 
gave  it  a more  serious  aspect,  and  the  congress  is 
not  ignorant  that  the  licentiousness  of  that  night 
and  the  following  day  rose  to  such  a height,  that 
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the  rioters  went  to  the  house  of  the  Sr.  Cantarines, 
then  president,  and  carried  him  upon  men’s  shoul- 
ders to  that  of  the  Sr.  Iturbide,  where  was  declared 
to  him,  in  a manner  that  he  could  not  resist,  their 
will  that  he  should  nominate  as  emperor,  the  hero 
of  Iguala. 

These  cries  were  not  the  offspring  of  that  pure 
and  sincere  enthusiasm  which  causes  patriotism  to 
express  its  sentiments  by  songs  and  peaceful  huz- 
zas; force  always  accompanied,  upon  that  melan- 
choly night  and  day,  the  expression  of  such  rash 
wishes;  the  peaceful  citizens  trembled  at  seeing 
such  a dreadth!  spectacle;  liberty  fled  in  terror 
from  the  soil,  and  those  who  would  not  sacrifice 
their  opinion  or  be  placed  under  the  necessity  of 
co-operating  in  an  act  that  was  repugnant  to  their 
conscience,  went  to  hide  their  sentiments  where 
they  could  not  be  discovered.  Thus  we  saw  a por- 
tion of  deputies  disappear  from  this  sanctuary,  pro- 
faned by  sacriligious  cries  and  threatening  voices; 
we  saw  many  weep  in  secret  over  the  ruins  of  li- 
berty; we  were  witnesses  of  the  compromise  of 
others,  and  we  have  also  seen  with  admiration  the 
heroic  resistance  of  some. 

Eighty-two  deputies,  obliged  to  assemble  to  de- 
liberate upon  so  weighty  a matter,  were  surprised, 
on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  by  the  proposal  of  the 
coronation.  The  prudence  that  always  characteriz- 
ed the  congress,  directed  its  steps  in  this  delicate 
crisis,  inasmuch  as  it  determined  to  discuss,in  secret 
session,  a matter  which  if  deliberated  upon  in  pub- 
lic, it  foresaw  would  not  be  their  resolution,  but  the 
effect  of  violence.  The  cries  in  the  streets  of  Mexi. 
co,  which  the  preceding  night  had  terrified  the 
peaceful  citizens,  already  resounded  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  congress,  and  the 
fathers  of  the  country  found  themselves  besieged 
by  an  insolent  populace,  who  put  no  bounds  to 
their  unruliness,  even  in  the  presence  of  the  very 
person  whom  they  proclaimed  emperor. 

The  congress  never  believed  that  the  spirit  of 
faction  would  go  to  such  an  extreme  in  circum- 
stances, when  the  chief  of  the  government  made 
the  most  solemn  declarations  of  impartially  and  dis- 
interestedness; when  he  professed  an  earnest  de- 
sire of  hearing  the  free  vote  of  the  representatives, 
and  when  he  caused  decrees  to  be  posted  up  in 
which  he  guaranteed  that  liberty.  The  congress 
determined  to  call  into  the  midst  of  it  the  only 
person,  who,  in  its  judgment,  could  calm  its  inquie- 
tudes and  fears,  in  order  to  shew  to  him,  that  that 
was  not  a fit  opportunity  for  deliberating  upon  a 
matter  that  ought  to  be  the  result  of  the  free  ex- 
pression of  the  people’s  will;  that  the  deputies  did 
not  believe  themselves  sufficiently  authorized  to 
determine  upon  a matter  that  went  to  fix,  forever, 
the  lot  of  the  Mexicans;  that  the  voice  of  the  na- 
tion ought  to  be  more  explicit  than  what  it  had 
hitherto  been,  and  that  the  greatest  glory  with 
which  the  liberator  of  the  Anahu'ac  could  cover 
himself,  was  that  of  being  the  protector  of  the 
rights  that  he  had  recovered,  in  order  to  dispose  of 
its  destinies,  and  establish  the  conditions  of  its  social 
compact. 

These  and  other  reflections  would,  perhaps,  have 
saved  the  country  upon  that  day,  if  the  considera- 
tion, that,  among  a polished  people,  is  due  to  the 
civil  authority,  had  been  preserved;  but,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Sr.  Iturbide,  all  the  respect  that  decen- 
cy requires  was  laid  aside;  the  guards  and  senti- 
nels of  the  congress  were  attacked;  the  doors  that 
serve  to  hide  the  mysteries  of  the  government 
were  forced;  the  bar  that  ought  to  separate  simple 
citizens  from  the  representative  of  a great  nation 


was  broken;  and  the  latter  found  themselves  mix- 
ed in  their  very  hall  with  armed  persons,  who  cried 
coronation  or  death. 

This  act  of  violence,  perhaps  the  only  one  that 
history  presents,  accompanied  by  such  circum- 
stances, could  in  nowise  legitimate  the  acclamation 
then  made  of  the  senior  Iturbide  as  emperor,  in- 
asmuch as  the  vote  given  by  the  deputies,  deprived 
of  liberty,  was  void  in  law,  as  well  for  the  want  of 
this  condition,  essential  to  its  validity,  as  because 
the  provinces,  being  obliged  by  the  treaties  of  Cor- 
dova and  plan  of  Iguala  to  adopt  certain  basis  upon 
which  they  had  not  agreed,  they  could  not  express 
their  will  freely  upon  the  form  of  government  to 
be  adopted. 

From  that  period  are  dated,  sir,  all  the  evils 
the  Mexican  people  have  suffered;  that  the  con- 
gress was  reduced  to  an  absolute  nullity,  and  its 
most  serious  decisions  were  generally  the  deter- 
minations of  the  court.  A faction  afterwards  ask- 
ed that  hereditary  monarchy  should  be  declared; 
and  the  congress,  reduced  to  the  situation  of  the 
Homan  senate  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  not  by  the 
corruption  of  its  members,  but  by  the  oppression 
exercised  over  them,  declared  the  succession  here- 
ditary; the  creation  of  titles  and  orders  was  also 
required  from  it,  and  it  created  princes  and  coun- 
sellors. The  deputies,  who  either  did  not  attend 
at  those  acts,  or  manifested  resistance  or  discontent, 
were  marked,  and  afterwards  persecuted,  put  in 
prison,  or  treated  with  contempt.  The  melancho- 
ly night  of  the  26th  of  August  last,  in  which  the 
national  representation  was  attacked,  and  many  de- 
puties put  in  prison,  evidently  proves  that  the  con. 
gress  had  lost  the  springs  of  its  action,  and  this 
monstrous  act  of  despotism  was  the  greatest  au- 
thority that  the  government  could  give  to  the  pro- 
vinces for  insurrection. 

It  may  be  inferred,  from  what  has  been  stated, 
that  the  congress  neither  could,  nor  was  willing  to 
nominate  Sr.  Don  Augustine  de  Iturbide  emperor  ©f 
Mexico,  and  much  less  to  make  the  crown  heredi- 
tary. It  may  also  be  inferred,  that  this  election 
and  inauguration  being  vicious  in  its  origin,  the  ad- 
mission of  a renunciation  or  abdication,  would  be 
contrary  to  the  principles  established,  because  it  is 
evident  that  there  is  no  renunciation  which  does 
not  suppose  a right  to  the  thing  renounced;  and 
the  commission  believes  that  it  has  sufficiently  prov- 
ed, that  neither  Sr.  Iturbide,  nor  any  other  person, 
has  a right  to  the  government  of  a nation,  which, 
having  effected  its  independence  in  order  to  go- 
vern itself,  ought  alone  to  choose  freely  and  spot*, 
taneously  the  form  of  government  that  best  suits  it, 
and  is  most  conformable  to  its  true  interest. 

The  commission  is  of  opinion  with  Sr.  Iturbide, 
that  his  presence  in  the  country  is  injurious  to  him- 
self, as  inconvenient  to  the  nation.  In  political 
and  in  religious  revolutions,  the  passions  are  exalt- 
ed to  an  incredible  height,  and  the  animosity  be- 
tween the  parties  commonly  produces  disastrous 
consequences.  We  all  know  that  Iturdide  has 
friends  and  persons  attached  to  him,  who,  excited 
by  his  presence,  may  some  day  put  in  action  cer- 
tain springs,  and,  though  they  have  at  this  time 
lost  their  elasticity,  yet  it  is  to  be  feared  that, 
when  the  patriotism  of  our  brave  citizens  shall 
have  cooled  by  time,  they  may  attempt  some  sur- 
prise, which,  if  it  should  never  be  of  much  conse- 
quence, will  always  occasion  some  loss  to  this  ex^ 
bausted  and  afflicted  country.  The  commission 
admits,  therefore,  the  sacrifice  made  for  the  sake  of 
the  tranquility  of  both,  and  believes  that  the  con- 
gress ought  also  to  admit  it. 
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With  respect  to  the.  time,  during  which  he  ought 
to  remain  in  the  territory  of  the  nation,  the  com- 
mission would  have  kept  silence,  if  San  Augustine 
himself  had  not  stated  that  in  a few  days  he  would 
be  ready  to  take  his  departure,  and  as  it  would, 
appear  singular  that  it  should  evade  giving  its  opi- 
nion upon  one  of  the  articles  that  have  been  refer- 
red  to  its  examination,  it  conceives  itself  obliged  to 
express  its  sentiments.  Nothing  is  more  proper  in 
the  judgment  of  the  commission,  than  the  speedy 
departure  of  a chief,  who,  as  he  himself  observes, 
may  serve  as  a pretext  for  dissentions  which  easily 
break  out  in  the  effervescence  of  the  passions,  and 
of  parties  that  hitherto  have  not  approximated  in 
their  ideas  upon  every  thing  that  should  be  desir 
ed  for  the  good  of  the  country.  There  may  still 
remain  resentments  that  may  find  nourishment  in 
the  hopes  that  are  never  extinguished  when  there 
is  a centre  of  union  from  which  orders  and  decre.  s 
once  emanated;  neither  the  vigilance  of  the  go- 
vernment, nor  the  wisdom  of  the  measures  of  the 
congress,  nor  the  toleration,  circumspection  and 
prudence  of  the  chiefs,  nothing  would,  perhaps, 
be  sufficient  to  extirpate,  all  at  once,  ideas  which, 
though  illusory,  and  often  chimerical,  are  always 
prejudicial  to  the  state.  What  then  does  prudence 
dictate  in  these  circumstances?  The  commission  is 
of  opinion  that  it  ought  to  recommend  to  the  su- 
preme executive  power  to  represent  to  the  Sr.  Itur 
bide  the  convenience  that  results  to  the  state  and 
to  himself  from  carrying  into  effect  his  promise  in 
relation  to  his  speedy  departure  from  the  Mexican 
territory. 

The  article  then  presents  itself  to  the  commis- 
sion relative  to  the  debts  contracted  with  various 
individuals  by  the  Sr.  Iturbide,  the  payment  or  ac- 
knowledgment of  which,  by  the  nation,  he  asks 
from  the  congress.  With  respect  to  this  subject 
the  commission  does  not  venture  to  express  an  opi- 
nion, not  because  it  does  not  believe  the  request 
and  its  motives  very  deserving  of  the  attention  of 
the  congress,  but  because  it  is  altogether  without 
document  shewing  to  what  sum  those  debts  amount, 
without  which  requisite  an  opinion  would  be  rash 
and  inconsiderate,  when  the  property  of  the  na- 
tion is  in  question,  and  at  the  time  when  the  treasu- 
ry  is  in  the  most  lamentable  state  of  penury.  Ne- 
vertheless, the  commission  does  not  think  that  it 
corresponds  with  decency  and  the  generosity  of  a 
great  state,  that  a man,  whose  services  it  has  for- 
merly acknowledged  and  recorded  in  the  acts  that 
contain  its  emancipation,  whatever  may  have  been 
his  weaknesses  or  defects,  should  retire  without  a 
decent  provision  being  made  for  his  maintenance 
and  that  of  his  family.  But,  as  upon  the  making  of 
such  a provision,  the  nation  has  a right  to  require, 
upon  his  part,  some  sacrifice  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country,  which  it  cannot  fail  to  appreciate,  the  com 
mission  considers  it  proper  to  designate  to  him 
some  kingdom  for  his  residence,  as  a necessary 
condition  to  entitle  him  to  the  revenue  assigned.— 
It  abstains  from  stating  the  reasons  for  this  mea- 
sure, which  cannot  fail  to  present  themselves  imme- 
diately to  the  consideration  of  the  congress. 

In  consequence,  the  commission  presents  for  the 
determination  of  the  congress,  the  following  propo 
sitions: — 

1.  The  congress  declares  the  coronation  of  Don 
Augustine  de  Iturbide  to  have  been  the  eff  ect  of  vio 
lence  and  force,  and  of  no  validity. 

2.  Consequently,  it  declares  all  the  acts  that  grew 


out  of  that  measure,  illegal  and  subject  to  the  con- 
firmation of  the  present  government. 

3 It  likewise  declares  that  there  is  no  room  for 
discussion  relative  to  the  abdication  that  he  has 
made  of  the  crown. 

4.  The  supreme  executive  power  shall  effect, 
in  conjunction  with  Don  Augustine  de  Iturbide,  his 
speedy  departure  from  the  territory  of  the  nation. 

5.  The  government  shall,  for  that  purpose,  make 
arrangements  for  his  departure  from  one  of  the 
ports  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  freighting,  on  account 
oftho  nation,  a neutral  vessel,  to  carry  him  and  his 
family  to  the  place  that  may  best  suit  him, 

6.  An  annual  pension,  of  twenty  five  thousand 
dollars,  is  assigned  to  Don  Augustine  de  Iturbide 
during  his  life,  upon  condition  that  he  establish  his 
residence  in  some  place  on  the  peninsula  of  Italy. 
His  family  shall  have  a right  to  the  pension  that  the 
law  designates  in  case  of  death. 

7.  The  congress  gives  to  Don  Augustine  de  Itur- 
dide,  the  style  of  excellency. 

8.  The  congress  declares  solemnly,  that,  at  no 
time,  it  had  a right  to  oblige  the  Mexican  nation  to 
submit  itself  to  any  law  or  treaty  wot  made  by  it- 
self, or  by  its  representatives  appointed  according 
to  the  public  law  of  free  nations  -consequently,  it 
considers  as  not  subsisting  the  plan  of  Iguala  and 
treaties  of  Cordova,  the  nation  remaining  in  abso- 
lute lioerty  to  establish  itself  in  the  form  of  go- 
vernment  that  may  be  most  agreeable  to  it. 

Mexico,  April  5,  1823. 

Becerra,  Zavala, 

Osores,  Muzquiz, 

Espinosa,  Castro, 

Iloibegoso,  Dr.  Herrera. 


CHRONICLE 

The  U.  S.  schooner  Dolphin  was  a Callao— th© 
Franklin  was  expected  there. 

Prince  Murat,  son  of  the  late  king  of  Naples,  ar- 
rived, a few  days  since,  at  New  York,  from  Ham- 
burg— and  proceeded  to  the  residence  of  his  uncle, 
mister  Joseph  Bonaparte,  formerly  king  of  Spain 
— a very  amiable  and  worthy  gentleman. 

Yale  college . Mr.  Shelden  Clark,  of  Oxford, 
(Conn.)  has  recently  presented  to  Yale  collge,  the 
sum  of  Jive  thousand  dollars.  This  is  the  largest 
sum  ever  given  to  that  institution  by  any  individual. 

Wheat.  We  have  many  reports  of  extensive 
damage  done  to  the  growing  crops  of  wheat  by  the 
Hessian  fly.  Some  of  the  farmers  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  Maryland,  it  is  said,  will  not  make  as  much 
grain  as  they  seeded.  However , we  have  2000  bush, 
more,  just  arrived  at  Baltimore,  from  Europe. 

Flax.  Anthony  Dey,  esq.  of  Newark,  N.  Jersey, 
advertises  saplin  flaxseed,  which  he  says,  will,  if  the 
land  on  which  it  is  sown  is  good,  produce  two  tons 
of  flax  to  an  acre! 

South  Carolina.  The  following  gentlemen  have 
been  elected  representatives  to  congress  from 
South  Carolina — Joel  Poinsett,  James  Hamilton, 
jr.,  Robert  Campbell,  Starling  Tucker,  Andrew  R. 
Govan,  John  Carter,  George  M'Duffie,  Joseph  Gist 
and  John  Wilson. 

Illinois.  S.  C.  Christy,  of  Kaskaskia,  has  resign- 
ed his  office,  as  sheriff  of  Randolph  county,  be- 
cause an  act  has  been  passed  by  the  legislate  e,  au- 
thorising the  payment  of  fees  in  paper  of  the  State 
bank  of  Illinois — the  members,  having,  in  taking 
their  own  wages,  allowed  for  its  depreciation. 
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ftjr’The  abstracts  of  the  documents  relative  to  the 
affairs  of  Spain,  lately  laid  before  the  British  parlia 
ment,  will  repay  the  time  spent  in  a perusal  of  them 
—they  shall  be  concluded  in  the  next  Register. 

American  calicoes.  The  editor  has  received 
some  very  “neat  and  strong”  specimens  of  American 
calicoes  or  chintzes.  The  colors  are  as  brilliant  as 
the  imported,  the  price  nearly  as  moderate,  and  the 
value  to  the  consumer , he  should  suppose,  to  be  twiue 
as  great;  as  you  may  tear  two  or  three  thicknesses 
of  British  cloths  of  the  same  apparent  quality,  with 
a less  effort  than  is  required  to  tear  one  of  these. 
He  will  notice  this  manufacture  more  -at  large 
next  week.  They  were  accompanied  by  a fine  spe- 
cimen of  jaconet  .muslin , spun  uvd  wpve  on  the  B:  n- 
4f\'< *r:e,  tic  for  srs  neck  cloths,  t 

Royalty.  A French  journal  contains  a letter, 
purporting  to  be  written  in  Spain,  giving  some  ac- 
count of  Ferdinand’s  journey  to  Seville.  The  wri- 
ter could  not  “restrain  his  tears,”  dear  sympa- 
thetic soul,  at  the  misfortunes  of' the  royal  family, 
and  the  apathy  of  the  people  of  Madrid  at  their  dis- 
tress! And  be  says  that  the  cries  of  liberty  and  in- 
dependence that  were  made  by  some  “madmen,” 
deeply  affected  his  heart!  *‘G,  dear.” 

Colombia.  A number  of  youths  from  this  new 
republic,  have  arrived  in  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  their  education.  As  we  wish 
the  new  republic  well,  and  desire  to  be  on'  the  best 
terms  with  it,  we  earnestly  hope  that  those  who 
have  arrived  may  be  followed  by  many  others,  as  a 
powerful  means  of  uniting  the  great  interests  of 
mankind  against  the  all  grasping  domination  of 
“legitimacy”  and  priest  craft — both  which,  we  are 
happy  to  believe,  are  respected  among  us  only  a 
little  more  than  they  deserve:  and  we  hope  the 
time  has  nearly  approached,  when  they  will  be  re- 
garded as  they  should. 

Responsibility  and  its  effects.  A considerable 
time  before  I had  served  out  my  term  as  an  entered 
apprentice  to  learn  the  art  and  mystery  of  the 
trade  of  a printer,  it  was  my  habit  to  reflect  on  po- 
litical subjects;  and  I considered  it  proper  to  ascer- 
tain what  would  be  my  duties,  and  inform  myself  of 
the  erlent.  of  cay  rights,  when  I ‘should  become  a 
^n(i  form  aiLiiitegral  part,  of  the  supreme 
power  of  tne  country.  1 delighted  toar.ticipate  the 
progress  of  human  happiness  and  the  advance  in 
power  to  do  good  or  repress  evil,  that  the  constitu 
tion  and  laws  promised— and  to  contemplate  the 
march  of  mind,  and  its  victory  over  political  and  reli- 
gious superstitions.  But  it  already  appeared  to  me, 
that  the  blood  and  treasure  expended  in  the  revo 
lution,  as  well  as  the  efforts  of  the  wise  and  virtu 
ous  in  perfecting  a system  to  secure  the  blessings 
won  by  the  sword,  would  not  avail  us  long,  unless 
the  people  exerted  a perpetual  vigilance  over  those 
entrusted  with  the  management  of  their  public  af 
fairs.  I had  some  idea  of  that  moral  force  which  is  su 
perior  even  to  the  constitution;  and  thought  that, 
in  the  want  of  this,  was  to  be  found  the  enslave 
snent  of  nations,  the  brutality  of  king’s  and  the 
Vos,  XXIV „14.  * b 


blasphemous  oppressions  of  priests.  I could  not 
apprehend  a higher  power  rightfully  established, 
(save  that  of  God),  than  the  result  of  the  free  and 
deliberate  judgment  and  sober  discretion  of  the 
body  of  a people,  for  the  simple  reason  that,  it 
was  they  themselves  who  were  to  enjoy  its  benefits 
or  sustain  its  injuries.  Kings  and  priests,  I well 
knew,  did  not  labor  to  produce  any  thing  in  peace, 
and  very  seldom  risked  their  lives  in  war— and,  even 
if  they  perished,  I could  not  discover  any  reason  to 
deplore  their  loss  more  than  that  of  other  men:  yet 
those  who  consumed  the  fruits  of  the  people  being 
held  as  irresponsible  to  them,  step  by  step,  had  re- 
duced them  to  bearers  of  burthens  and  fighting  ma- 
chines, to  gratify  their  lusts  ur  support  their  ambi- 
tion^ 1 began  to  b'eih  ve/ihen,  (what  I afterwards 
! found  had  been  the  practice  for  ages),  that  it  was 
the  interest  of  kings  and  priests  to  divest,  the  peo  - 
ple, if  possible,  of  the  reasoning  powers  which  they 
had  received  from  their  maker,  on  the  ground  that 
thinking  persons  must  needs  be  bad  subjects,  unless 
drawn  from  the  class  of  producers  and  added  to  that 
of  consumers — when  they  would  have  a common 
interest  in  the  dishonesty  of  the  system  supported. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  the  most  serious  duty  of  a 
people  to  encourage  habits  of  reflection,  as  from 
hence  must  be  drawn  the  principles  of  action,  when 
necessary  to  defend  acknowledged  rights,  or  regain 
those  that  had  been  violently  wrested  from  them* 
The  difference  then,  between  kings  and  their 
priests  and  the  people,  or  between  a despotic  go- 
vernment and  a free  one,  is  this — the  first  requires 
a blind  obedience,  and  would  divest  all  but  them- 
selves of  a reasoning  soul;  the  second,  cultivates 
the  mind,  in  a firm  belief  that  its  powers  were  grant- 
ed by  the  Creator  for  the  benefit  of  his  creatures; 
and  that,  if  they  are  not  capable  of  thinking  for 
themselves;,  no  one  is  capable  of  it. 

Early  impressed  with  these  and  other  similar 
ideas,  it  v/as  not  surprising  that  I soon  entered  zeal- 
ously into  the  political  discussions  and  exertions  Of 
the  times  that  followed.  Though  not  apprehen- 
sive of  the  establishment  of  hereditary  powers  in 
this  country,  there  seemed  some  reason  to  fear  the 
rising  of  a grade  of  persons,  office-holders  and  of- 
fice hunters,  that  would  have  the  same  practical  ef- 
fect on  myself  and  the  rest  of  the  people.  While 
there  were,  (as  thebe  needs  must  be),  offices  of  ho- 
nor or  profit  it  followed  that  the  classes  of  persons 
o spoken  of  would  exist;  and,  all  that  we  could 
do,  was  to  V-sich  those  that  were  in,  *eeep  all 
out  that  ought  not  to.  go  in— holding  every  one  re- 
sponsible, as  Mr.  Jefferson  in  after  times  said,  to  ap- 
pear “at  the  bar  of  the  public  reason”  for  judgment. 

Notwithstanding  that,  for  so  many  years,  we  that 
were  attached  to  the  different  parties  which  divid- 
ed the  people  of  the  United  States,  abused  each 
other  so  much  and  called  one  another  so  many  hard 
names,  I do  not  believe  that  any  two  such  great 
parties  ever  existed  in  any  country  for  whom  more 
essential  honesty  might  be  more  rightfully  claimed. 
Let  the  designs  of  the  leaders  of  either  have  been 
what  they  may,  it  was  morally  impossible  that  the 
people  could  have  followed  them  into  overt  acts 
against  the  common  safety.  And  hence  it  was,  that 
two  seemingly  mighty  and  extensive  projects  that 
were  got  up,  (one  in  the  south  and  the  other  in  the 
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east,  at  different  periods),  as  if  with  intent  to  sever 
the  union,  (and  either  of  which  would  have  produc- 
ed civil  war  in  any  other  country),  were  restrained 
and  put  down:  by  the  exertion  of  reason  only — an 
application  of  moral  force  succeeded  when  the  bay- 
onet might  have  failed:  and  it  is  on  the  first  that  we 
must  rely  for  the  stability  and  strength  of  the  re- 
public. 

During  the  ‘‘throes  and  convulsions”  of  parties, 
though  l myself  took  a share  in  them  that  my  years 
and  experience  might  not  have  warranted,  I feared 
more  from  party-confidence  in  persons  than  from 
the  parties  themselves.  Even  then  there  was,  per- 
haps, something  in  each  of  what  might  be  called 
man- worship,  and  not  a little  of  that  sort  of  “tna- 
nagsmenfc,”  now  ratner  more  fashionable,  and 
known  by  the  dignified  appellation  of  “log-rolling”— 
that  is,  a buying  and  selling  of  votes.  “If  you’ll 
support  me  in  this,  I’ll  support  you  in  that.”  Seeing 
this,  or  believing  that  I saw  it,  I resolved  never  to 
make  a bargain  about  men  to  be  elected  or  appoint- 
ed to  office;  and  that,  if  possible,  I would  keep 
self  in  the  back  ground,  when  performing  the  so- 
lemn duty  and  exercising  the  inestimable  right  of 
putting  a ballot  into  the  box.  My  late  venerable 
friend  and  political  father,  Dr.  James  Tri/rdsr,  of 
Delaware,  who  was  as  devout  in  the  performance 
of  bis  religious  obligations  as  ardent  in  the  support 
of  republican  principles,  used  to  say,  that  he  “felt 
himself  directly  responsible  to  his  God  for  his 
vote;”  and  it  is  the  pride  and  glory  of  this  country, 
that  scores  of  thousands  of  persons  have  acted  un- 
der similar  convictions  of  duty.  This  is  the  bul- 
wark  of  liberty— and  a ^continuance  of  the  practice 
is  the  perpetuity  of  the  commonwealth.  I appeal 
to  every  one  of  this  description  of  people — I mean 
those  who  have  attended  the  polls  to  give  effect  to 
their  reason  by  an  exertion  of  their  right , whether 
they  have  often  had'causeto  repent  of  their  choice? 
It  is  worth  while  to  pause  a little  here,  and  reflect 
on  the  case  presented— how  many  of  those  whom 
we  really  thought  “honest  and  capable,”  at  the 
time  of  their  election,  have  disappointed  our  hopes? 
Ort  the  contrary*  (though  few  will  confess  the  fact), 
who  of  us  that  may  have  bartered  our  votes,  have 
not  been  ultimately  mortified,  in  a defeat  of.  our 
projects?  There  is  more  honor  among  thieves 
than  in  trading  politicians;  the  last  are  meaner  and 
more  foul  than  the  Cyprians , who  nightly  walk  the 
streets  of  our  great  cities  to  get  bread  by  crime. 
These  are  they  who  are  men  of  “principle  accord- 
ing to  their  interest,”  as  a famous  politician  in  a 
neighboring  state  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he 
v;as,  and,  if  they  are  elected  by  rascality,  they  have 
: ight  to  be  rascals!  The  voters  of  a certain  rot- 

tv  borough  in  England  once  attempted  to  direct 
V . member  of  parliament  as  to  his  vote  on  some 
: oportant  question — but  he  laconically  replied,  “I 
bought  y j j.  and  by  G— d I’ll  sell  you.”  He  was 
right—  what  he  had  purchased  he  had  the  reasona- 
ble power  to  sell.  We  have  some  portion  of  Swiss 
in  our  country  who  would  risk  even  life,  (having  no 
reputation),  for  pay — but  their  number  is  not  great, 
though  the  interest  of  some  is  mighty;  but  the 
■fault  is  our  own  that  they  exist  at  all.  He  who 
gives  bis  vote  for  a person  that  he  truly  believes  is 
unworthy  of  the  office  sought,  is  worse  than  a high- 
way robber,  and  far  less  honorable.  I like  the  rob 
ber  who  honestly  says  “stand  and  deliver,  or  I will 
kill  you,”  much  better  than  the  cowardly  wretch 
who  meanly  slips  into  office  and  lives  on  its  profits, 
without  ability  or  effort  to  perform  its  duties  as  he 
ought— and  we  have  a few  of  these. 

Though  it  is  lamentably  the  fact  that  success  j 


sometimes  crowns  the  efforts  of  a candidate  for 
high  public  trust,  whose  best  fitting  place  might  be 
a cell  in  a penitentiary,  and  some  triumphantly  pre- 
vail, who,  like  a certain  man  that  I could  name,  do 
not  wish  any  gentleman  to  vote  for  them,  being  con. 
tent,  as  he  said,  with  “ the  half  pint  men ” — and  how- 
ever thoughtless  the  people  may  too  often  appear 
on  the  day  of  an  important  election— still,  the  sober 
discretion  and  sound  judgment  before  spoken  of, 
generally  prevails;  and  the  effect  is,  that  our  elec- 
tive officers,  taken  as  a body,  have  turned  out  to 
be  as  honest  and  as  respectable  as  the  society  from 
whence  they  sprang:  and  this  is  saying  a great  deal, 
when  we  recollect  the  superior  temptations  to 
which  they  are  subjected.  That  bad  men  and  silly 
ones,  some  knaves  and  many  fools  have  been  Chosen 
by  the  people,  cannot  be  questioned— yet  the  dis- 
crimination of  the  electors  in  the  first  place,  and  their 
surveillance  in  the  second,  have  prevented  or  punish- 
ed that  degree  of  corruption  which  is  unblushingly 
owned  and  apparently  patronized,  in  other  govern- 
ments. A great  occasion  is  approaching — a new 
president  of  the  United  States  is  to  be  chosen;  and 
the  earnest  wish  of  my  heart  is,  that  those  inter- 
ested, the  tax-payers  of  the  republic,  may  take  the 
subject  into  serious  consideration:  and,  if  they  act 
For  themselves,  without  any  bargains  on  the  subject, 
their  decision  will  be  in  favor  of  the  man  best  ealeu* 
late.d  to  promote  the  good  of  our  country. 

But  these  bargains ! Is  there  any  reason  to  ap- 
prehend that  the  welfare  of  a people  may  be  traded 
away  by  those  in  whom  they  have  placed  confi- 
dence? Look  at  history! — count  the  steps  of  cor- 
ruption, and  view  its  progress  and  end  in  “legiti- 
macy!” The  seemingly  greatest  friends  of  liberty 
have  oftentimes  been  the  most  deadly  enemies  of 
freedom.  There  always  were,  and  always  will  bet 
many  reasons  to  fear  it.  The  aspiring  should  be 
watched  with  an  eagle-eye.  The  goodly  ambitious 
will  not  be  the  worse  for  it,  and  moral  traitors  will 
be  put  down  by  it.  If  the  people  will  examine  into 
things  in  the  several  states,  they  will,  in  every  one 
of  them,  find  some  of  those  that  1 have  called  “pre- 
fects,” who  seem  to  have,  and  act  as  if  they  had, 
the  whole  weight  and  power  of  the  state  on  their 
own  shoulders — one  great  “bashaw  of  three  tails,” 
or  a junta  of  bashaws,  seeking  their  own  private 
aggrandizement,  and  content  to  sell  any  thing  that 
will  add  to  their  profits  or  increase  their  influence 
at  “head  quarters.”  There  are  such  in  Maryland, 
and  I would  point  them  out,  if  I could  do  so  consist- 
ently with  the  rules  that  I have  adopted  for  the 
government  of  this  paper,  for  t neither  respect  them 
nor  fear  them.  They  are  to  be  found  in  every  state, 
and  well  known  by  the  honest  and  reflecting  citizens.. 
Let  them  not  be  trusted.  Let  us  retain  to  ourselves 
all  powers  not  delegated,  and  carefully  examine 
all  the  acts  and  proceedings  of  our  agents,  and  the 
free  people  of  the  United  States  have  nothing  to 
fear.  Indifference  is  a greater  enemy  of  liberty 
than  the  bayonet.  The  last  is  pointless  where  the 
former  does  not  prevail.  Let  us  keep  all  the  would- 
be  dictators  under  the  most  austere  vigilance  of 
our  minds,  and  they  will  die  a natural  death,  like 
hack-horses,  the  common  property  of  good  men 
and  knaves,  as  they  pay  the  hire  of  them.  Let  the 
people  examine  for  themselves  and  rely  on  their 
own  judgment.  It  is  more  worthy  of  them  and 
their  posterity,  than  the  decision  of  a conclave  of 
cardinals  at  Rome,  a congress  of  “holy”  sovei'eigm 
at  Verona,  or  an  assemblage  of  prefects  at  Wash- 
ington. It  is  obedience  to  God — for  God  has  blessed 
us  with  reason  that  we  should  use  it.  It  has  been 
said  “wo  to  the  nation  whose  king  is  a child”— I 
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say,  wo  to  the  people  that  give  up  the  right,  or  ne- 
glect  the  duty  of  thinking. 

I was  led  to  these  remarks  by  reflecting  on  the 
character  of  those  who  have  been  elected  presidents 
of  the  United  States,  and,  of  such  as  had  inherited 
thrones  in  Europe,  as  their  birth  right.  We  have 
had  five  presidents— with  what  succession  of  kings 
can  we  compare  them?  What  rational  being  would 
place  Alexander,  of  Russia,  as  the  rival  of  Washing- 
ton in  intellect  and  virtue;  Francis,  of  Austria, 
against  Adams;  Louis,  of  France,  against  Jefferson; 
George,  of  England,  against  Madison;  or  Ferdinand, 
of  Spain,  against  Monroe!  The  dignity  of  God’s 
creation  would  be  insulted  by  such  a procedure— 
the  upright  and  the  wise,  must  not  be  put  on  a par 
with  the  wicked  and  the  silly— the  good  with  the 
base;  noble  men  of  Divine  make,  because  honest 
men,  with  noblemen  whose  origin  was  in  usurpa- 
tion and  crime,  whose  practice  is  rapine  and  means 
hypocrisy.  The  one  class,  separated  from  the  pow 
er  of  office,  would  still  have  been  among  the  greatest 
of  men;  the  other,  divested  of  their  royalty,  would 
have  quartered  with  the  common  herd  of  their  sub- 
jects. Such  is  the  effect  of  that  moral  principle  that 
we  have  spoken  of;  such  will  be  its  result,  so  long  as 
it  is  cherished  by  the  people  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  the  “strong  man  armed”  that  will  cast  out  the  filth 
of  nature,  and  preserve  us  forever  “free,  sover- 
eign and  independent,”  if  we  retain  and  adhere 
to  it.  It  is  the  opponent  of  fraud,  the  enemy  of 
t1  management”— and  the  scourge  of  those  who 
“buy  and  sell”  in  the  capitol.  A great  speculation 
is  on  foot — bargains  are  making  or  about  to  be  made, 
that  the  people  are  not  privy  to — let  them  think  well 
on  the  matter,  and  they  will  unite  in  a sentiment 
that  will  put  the  traders  to  shame,  and  secure  the 
election  of  a president  worthy  to  follow  in  the  line  of 
statesmen  and  patriots  just  above  named;  men  that 
will  be  honored  and  revered  when  the  most  “illus- 
trious” of  the  present  race  of  kings  will  be  remem- 
bered only  for  his  follies  or  his  crimes. 

Old  times.  The  following  singular  advertise 
ment,  worthy  of  the  days  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  is 
copied  from  a Lancaster,  Pa.  newspaper:— A few 
copies  of  “a  bridle  for  devils ,”  being  an  evangelical 
curb  to  muzzle  those,  who,  having  been  bitten  by 
the  old  6erpent,  groan  under  the  infernal  quin^ey: 
by  a lover  of  whole  bones,  has  been  left  at  this 
office  for  sale — price  cents. 

In  the  days  of  Cromwell,  these  were  the  titles  of 
some  of  the  religious  works  printed — 

1.  “A  pair  of  old  stockings  newly  vamped.” 

2.  “A  reaping-hook,  well  tempered  for  the  ears 
of  the  coming  crops.” 

3.  “Biscuits,  baked  in  the  oven  of  charity,  care- 
fully conserved  for  the  chickens  of  the  church,  the 
sparrows  of  the  spirit,  and  the  sweet  swallows  of 
salvation.” 

4.  The  spiritual  mu&tatd  pot.” 

The  races.  Theprecise  time  occupied  by  Eclipse, 
in  the  great  match  race  with  Henry,  has  been  de- 
termined by  the  judges  as  follows; 

First  heat  7m.  3 7s, 

Second  7 49 

Third  # 8 24 

23  in.  50  s . 

Whole  distance  twelve  miles — so  the  average 
rate  was  more  than  a mile  in  two  minutes.  Eclipse 
carried  126?6s.  and  Henry  108 lbs. 

The  first  heat,  the  next  day,  was  run  by  Betsey 
Richards  in  7 m.  54  the  second  in  8 m.  40  s. 


The  following  are  given  as  the  performances  of 
the  most  famous  English  horses— In  1752,  “Skew 
Ball”  ran  4 miles  at  Kildare  in  7m.  51s. — in  1763, 
“Bay  Malton,”  the  same  distance,  at  York,  \n7m. 
43^5.  but  “Flying  Childers,”  in  1735,  ran  the  “long 
course”  at  New  Market,  which  is  said  to  be  nearly 
41  miles,  in  7 m.  30 s. 

A New  York  paper,  however,  gives  the  annexed 
list  of  horses,  who  have  run  four  miles  in  less  time 
than  either  of  these — 


Years . 

Horses. 

Time . 

Weight . 

1762 

King  Herod 

6 m.  50  s. 

8 stone. 

1769 

Gold  Finder 

6 

58 

8 

1775 

Shark 

7 

2 

9 

1778 

High  Flyer 

6 

54 

8 5 lhs. 

1749 

1 

pOroonoke 

7 

10 

8 3 

1758 

. 

Nabob 

7 

16 

8 7 

1771 

Mark  Anthony 

7 

10 

8 7 • 

1773 

Florizel 

7 

12 

8 2 

1774 

■Johnny 

7 

12 

8 

1785 

Rockingham 

7 

20 

9 

The  southern  sportsmen,  in  every  important  race 
except  that  between  Eclipse  and  Henry,  beat  their 
northern  brethren.  “Betsey  Richards”  beat  the 
Vermont  horse  “Cock  of  the  Rock;”  the  southern 
horse  “Childers”  beat  the  northern  horse  “Slow, 
and- easy ’’—and,  at  the  “winding  up,”  Henry  was 
again  brought  out  and  beat  three  other  horses. 

It  is  with  pleasure  we  learn  that,  notwithstanding 
such  an  immense  concourse  of  people,  no  great  ac- 
cident occurred,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  amount 
of  money  betted  was  much  less  than  had  been  gene- 
rally supposed.  And  the  good  humor  and  courte- 
ous deportment  of  the  rival  parties,  one  to  the  other* 
is  mentioned  in  the  most  flattering  terms. 

At  a large  dinner  party  composed  of  the  judges, 
owners  of  the  horses  and  others,  invited  guests,  the 
following,  among  other  toasts,  were  drank: 

By  Mr.  E.  Price — Southern  perseverance  against 
northern  success. 

By  Dr.  Wyche,  of  Virginia— New  York  sports- 
men, though  successful,  using  victory  with  modera- 
tion. 

By  col.  Povall,  of  Virginia — True  English  blood 
will  never  degenerate  in  our  soil. 

By  a gentleman— “Old  Virginia  never  tire.” 

It  is  reported  that  a great  sum  was  offered  to  be 
betted  on  Henry  to  run  a second  time  against 
Eclipse,  in  November  next — but  it  is  said  to  be  the 
determination  of  the  owner  of  the  latter  that  he  shall 
not  appear  any  more  on  the  course.  He  is  nine 
years  old,  and  it  is  designed  to  keep  him  “to  im- 
prove the  breed  of  horses.” 

Spanish  claims.  The  following  polite  note, 
from  the  secretary  to  the  board  of  commissioners 
under  the  Spanish  treaty,  is  in  reply  to  a note  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  the  editors  of  the  National  Intel- 
ligencer, at  the  suggestion  of  one  of  their  corres- 
pondents: 

“You  ask  me  to  give  you,  for  publication,  an 
abstract  of  the  proceedings  of  the  board  of  com- 
missioners  for  the  settlement  of  the  Spanish  claims, 
at  their  late  session.  I would  very  cheerfully  com- 
ply with  your  request,  laborious  as  it  would  ne- 
cessarily be,  but  that  I have  been  prohibited  from 
giving  any  official  statement  without  the  sanction 
of  the  board.  For  the  satisfaction  of  those  con- 
cerned, however,  you  may  say  to  your  correspon- 
dents, that  I shall  be  at  alltimes  ready  to  answer  the 
inquiries  of  any  claimant  with  regard  to  his  indivi- 

Those  marked  thus  (j-)  run  the  “Beacon  course,” 
which  is  said  to  be  more  than  four  miles. 
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dual  claim,  when  addressed  by  letter.  Very  re- 
spectfully, your  obedient  servant, 

T.  Watkins,  Sec’ry. 

4th  June,  1823. 

Queeh.  The  British  newspaper  called  the  “Al- 
bion,’’published  at  New  York,  says,  that  sir  Hudson 
Low  e,  the  keeper  of  Napoleon,  is  “ honest  and  up - 
right” 

“Legitimate”  consistencx.  We  are  indebted 
to  the  N.  Y.  Commercial  Advertiser  for  the  follow- 
ing  extracts,  relating  to  the  magnanimous  doings 
of  the  holy  powers  in  regard  to  Spain.  Comment 
is  needless. 

The  fifth  article  of  the  treaty  concluded  be- 
tween Russia  and  Spain,  on  the  20th  of  July,  1812, 
is  as  follow st 

“His  majesty,  the  emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  ac- 
knowledges as  legitimate  xhe.  general  and  extraordi- 
nary cortes  now  assembled  at  Cadiz,  as  -well  as  the 
constitution  which  the  latter  have  decreed  and  sanc- 
tioned.” 

The  following  is  the  second  article  of  the  treaty 
concluded  between  Prussia  and  Spain,  at  Basle,  on 
the  20th  of  January,  1814: 

“His  majesty  the  king  of  Prussia  acknowledges 
his  majesty,  Ferdinand  VII,  as  the  only  legitimate 
king  ofjthe  Spanish  monarchy,  in  both  hemispheres, 
[the  father  of  Ferdinand  was  then  living],  as  -well 
as  the  regency  of  the  kingdom , which,  during  his  ab 
sence  and  captivity , represents  him,  legitimately  elect 
ed  by  the  general  extraordinary  cortes,  in  confor- 
mity to  the  constitution , sanclionedfy  the  latter , and 
sworn  to  by  the  nation.” 

The  late  note  of  count  Nesselrode  to  the  Russian 
minister  at  Madrid,  has  the  following — 

“In  the  month  of  March,  1820,  some  perjured 
soldiers  turned  their  arms  against  their  sovereign 
and  their  country,  to  impose  upon  Spain  laws  which 
the  public  reason  ot  Europe,  enlightened  by  the  ex 
perience  of  all  agesr  Stamped  with  its  highest  disap- 
probation” 

The  Prussian  minister,  in  addressing  from  Ve- 
rona the  charge  d’affaires  of  his  master  in  Sfpam, 
says: — 

“It  is  precisely  because  this  monarch,  (Ferdinand 
VII),  who  is  the  only  authentic  and  legitimate  organ 
of  communication  between  Spain  and  the  other  povv 
ers  ol  Europe,  finds  himself  deprived  of  his  liberty , 
and  restrained  in  his  will,  that  those  powers  consi- 
der their  relations  with  Spain  to  be  compromised  and 
deranged.” 

But  the  Prussian  minister  does  not  stop  here, 
he  goes  on  and  denounces,  in  good  round  te^rns, 
the  constitution  of  1812,  which,  as  we  have  shewn, 
had  been  acknowledged  by  his  own  government  in 
1814.  Thus,  in  another  part  of  the  official  paper 
last  quoted,  it  is  said: — 

“The  constitution  of  the  cortes  of  the  year  1812, 
confounding  all  elements  and  all  power,  and  assuming 
only  the  single  principle  of  a permanent  opposition 
against  the  government,  necessarily  destroyed  that 
central  and  tutelary  authority  which  constitutes  the 
s essence  of  the  monarchical  system 

Spain  and  Hatti.  The  Haytien  schooner  Beauty, 
having  on  board  a cargo  of  cotton  and  coffee,  taken 
by  the  Spanish  privateer  Estrella,  and  carried  into 
Porto  Rico,  was  condemned  as  a good  prize,  by  the 
provisional  judge  of  the  court  of  first  resort,  at  the 
city  of  Saint  Ger  ^an,  in  that  island,  on  the  4th  of 
March  last.  The  decree  of  condemnation,  is  pub 
lished  in  the  Telegraph  of  Port  au  Prince,  of  the 


6th  of  April;  in  which  it  is  expressly  stated,  “that 
the  flag  ot  Hayti  is  not  recognized  by  the  chief  go- 
vernment of  the  Spanish  nation,  because  it  consi- 
ders only  as  rebels  in  the  island  ef  St  Domingo, 
the— ——and who  have  seized  upon  the  ter- 

ritory ot  the  two  nations  who  were  its  legitimate 
owners.” 

In  a late  Haytien  paper,  (says  the  Boston  Gazette), 
edited  by  a native  Haytien,  and  conducted,  through- 
out, with  much  spirit  and  literary  reputation,  we 
find  the  following  notice  of  the  recent  proclamation 
of  president  Boyer. 

“Notice.  To  accomplish  the  object  of  the  pro* 
clamation  of  his  excellency  the  president  of  Hayti, 
dated  20th  of  March,  of  this  year,  we  remind  our 
fellow  citizens,  as  well  as  foreigners,  that  by  letters  of 
marque,  to  be  in  force  from  the  1st  of  May  next,  all 
relations  and  communications,  by  commercial  ves- 
sels, or  those  belonging  to  individuals,  between  Hay- 
ti, and  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  windward  or 
leeward,  are  forbidden,  under  penalty  of  the  confis- 
cation of  said  ships;  a moiety  to  the  use  of  the  state, 
and  a moiety  to  the  use  of  the  person  who  may  give 
notice  of  a violation  of  this  order;  and  under  a fur- 
ther penalty  for  national  vessels,  of  a confinement 
in  prison  for  one  year  of  the  commander  of  vessels 
seized,  and  of  three  months  for  each  of  the  crewa 
After  said  proclamation  shall  take  effect,  Haytien 
vessels  cannot  go  to  any  foreign  port,  or  communi- 
cate with  any  island  or  colony  of  the  new  world,, 
(ile  ou  colonie  du  Nonveau  Monde),  under  the  same 
penalties.  They  ought  to  confine  themselves  to 
coasting  voyages  till  government  has  taken  mea- 
sures to  make  the  national  flag  respected  which  has 
been  insulted  on  the  high  seas.  And  it  is  enjoined 
upon  the  cruisers  of  the  republic  to  give  chace  to 
national  ships,  as  well  as  those  coming  from  said 
isles  or  colonies,  which  approach  our  coasts,  and  in- 
fringe on  these  regulations,  to  capture  and  bring 
them  into  the  port  of  the  capital,  where  the  officers 
and  crew  of  said  cruisers  shall  receive  their  portion 
of  the  amount  of  each  prize.” 

Nova  Scotia.  A letter  from  Halifax,  dated  May 
12,  says— “We  now  begin  to  talk  of  Nova  Scotia 
flour.  Upwards  of  700  bbls.  very  sup  ri or,  have 
arrived,  since  Friday,  from  Pictou,  in  this  province, 
and  near  3,000  bushels  of  fine  wheat,  all  the  pro- 
duce bf  a county  not  ten  miles  in  extent,  and  to 
which,  two  years  ago,  2,000  bbls.  were  sent  for  their 
consumption.” 

Massachusetts.  On  the  25th  ult,  gov.  Brooks^ 
being  about  to  retire  from  office,  issued  the  following 
* general  orders”  to  the  militia  of  the"  state,  through 
the  adjutant  general: 

As  the  relation  between  governor  Bhooes,  as  cap- 
tain general  and  commander  in  chief,  and  the  milifia 
of  the  commonwealth,  will  soon  terminate,. he  em- 
braces the  moment  of  separation  to  bid  them  an  at 
fectionate  adieu.  As  a soldier  of  the  American  re-* 
volution,  and  a general  officer  of  the  militia  during 
the  insurrection,  and  for  many  years  afterwards,  he 
has  had  afforded  to  him  ample  opportunities  of  test 
ing  the  soundness  of  our  constitutional  doctrine  re- 
specting the  militia,  as  one  of  the  component  ele 
mentsof  a great  and  permanent  system  of  republi- 
can liberty,  as  well  as  its  practical  efficiency  in 
maintaining  that  liberty  and  preserving  our  soil 
from  foreign  aggression.  Our  governments  have 
only  to  make  the  militia  what  is  very  practicable, 
and  what  it  ought  to  be.  to  ensure  from  it  every  be- 
nrfit  which  was  to  be  hoped  for  from  its  establish 
ment. 
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The  commander  in  chief  derives  inexpressible 
satisfaction  from  reflecting  on  the  manifest  improve- 
ments which  it  has  fallen  to  his  lot,  for  a series  of 
years,  to  witness  in  military  knowledge  and  disci, 
pline  amohg  his  fellow  citizens.  Some  of  the  best 
feelingsand  sentiments  of  men  are  associated  with, 
or  inspired  by,  the  study  and  practice  of  tactics;  and 
it  comports  with  his  own  observation  to  remark, 
that  few,  if  any,  of  our  public  institutions  tend  to  di 
rect  men  to  more  elevated  modes  of  thinking,  or 
conduce  more  strongly  to  form  a high  sense  of  cha- 
racter, so  indispensable  to  habits  of  virtue,  than  a 
well  organized  militia,  established,  more  especially, 
on  the  elective  principle  in  the  appointment  of  offi 
cers. 

From  a review  of  the  condition  of  the  militia,  as 
it  has  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  the  commander 
in  chief,  not  only  in  regard  to  military  exhibitions  on 
the  field,  but  in  point  of  intelligence  among  the  offi- 
cers, punctuality  and  exactness  in  making  the  vari 
<ous  returns,  and  promptness  in  obeying  orders,  he 
feels  it  to  be  a duty  which,  with  pride  and  pleasure, 
he  now  executes,  to  express  to  them  his  highest 
approbation,  tendering,  at  the  same  time,  not  only 
to  the  general  and  field  officers  and  their  staffs,  but 
to  toe  officers,  non  commissioned  officers  and  sol 
diers  generally,  which  he  has  the  honor  to  command, 
his  warmest  thanks. 

[The  orders  conclude  with  a particular  notice  of 
sop  e individuals  who  had  served  in  different  offices, 
near  his  person], 

British  policy.  The  following  is  an  extract  from 
a speech  lately  delivered  by  Mr.  Canning,  in  the 
British  house  of  commons — and,  as  it  is  most  pro 
hably  the  first  time  that  this  famous  “joker  of  jokes” 
ever  said  any  thing  honorable  to  us,  it  may  be  worth 
record,  as  a curiosity.  The  idea  occurs  to  us,  that 
the  minister  makes  those  high  pretentions  to  neu 
trality  only  as  a stroke  of  policy  t<»  render  war 
more  popular,  when  it  shall  suit  the  government 
to  embark  in  it.  No  one  expects,  if  the  contest 
in  Spain  is  not  speedily  decided,  that  Great  Britain 
can  remain  neutral;  and,  with  her  arms  folded,  wit- 
ness the  progress  of  principles  subversive  of  her 
own  institutions. 

“If  I wished  to  seek  a guide  in  a system  of  neu- 
trality. I should  take  that  laid  down  by  America  in 
the  days  of  the  presidency  of  Washington  and  the 
secretaryship  of  Jefferson.  In  1793,  complaints  were 
made  to  the  American  government,  that  French 
ships  were  allowed  to  fit  out  and  arm  in  American 
ports,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  British  vessels, 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  laws  of  neutrality.  Im 
mediately  upon  this  representation,  the  American 
government  neld,  that  such  a fitting  out  was  con- 
trary to  the  laws  of  neutrality,  and  orders  were  is- 
sued, prohibiting  the  arming  of  any  French  vessels 
in  American  ports.  At  New  York,  a French  ves 
sel  fitting  out  was  seized,  delivered  over  to  the 
tribunals,  and  condemned.  Upon  that  occasion, 
the  American  government  held,  that  such  a fitting 
out  of  French  ships  in  American  ports,  for  the  pur 
pose  of  cruising  against  English  vessels,  was  ‘in- 
compatible  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States,  and  tended  to  interrupt  the  peace  and  good 
understanding  which  subsisted  between  that  coun- 
try and  Great  Britain.*  Here,  I contend,  is  the 
principle  of  neutrality  upon  which  we  ought  to 
act.  It  was  upon  this  principle  that  the  bill  in  ques 
tion  was  enacted.  I do  not  now  pretend  to  argue 
in  favor  of  a system  of  neutrality;  but  it  being  de- 
clared that  we  intend  to  remain  neutral,  I call  up- 
you  to  abide  by  that  declaration,  so  long  as  it 


shall  remain  unaltered.  No  matter  what  ulterior 
course  we  may  be  inclined  to  adbpt;  no  matter 
whether,  at  some  ulterior  period,  the  honor  and  in- 
terests of  the  country  may  force  us  into  a war; 
still,  while  we  declare  ourselves  neutral,  we  are 
bound  to  avoid  passing  the  strict  line  of  demarca- 
tion. When  war  does  come,  if  come  it  roust,  let 
us  enter  into  it  with  all  the  spirit  and  energy  which 
becomes  us  as  a great  and  independent  nation;  if  it 
does  come,  let  it  be  in  resistance  of  some  injury 
attempted,  or  in  seeking  satisfaction  for  some  vio- 
lated treaty;  but,  in  God’s  mane,  let  it  not  arise 
out  of  a pettifogging  attempt  to  cruise  or  fight  for 
gain. — [cheers.]  Let  us  not,  at  all  events,  be 

sneaked  into  a war.  I say  once  again,  let  us  abide 
strictly  by  our  neutrality,  as  long  as  we  mean  to  ad- 
here to  it,  and  by  so  doing  we  shall,  in  the  event 
of  any  necessity  for  abandoning  that  system,  be  the 
better  able  to  enter  with  effect  upon  any  other 
course  which  the  policy  of  the  country  may  re- 
quire.’* 

Singular  event.  A violent  tempest  was  ex- 
perienced on  Sunday  week  last  at  Norwich,  (Conn.) 

The  Courier  of  that  place  says,  “as  a singular  co- 
incident, we  should  remark  that  no  sooner  had  the 
revd.  pastor  finished  reading  a hymn,  at  the  open- 
ing of  divine  service,  beginning  with  these  words; 
“Methinks  the  last  great  day  has  come, 

Methinks  I hear  the  trumpet  sound; 

That  shakes  the  earth,  rends  every  tomb, 

And  wakes  the  prisoners  under  ground:” 

than  a stroke  U lightning  struck  the  top  of  the 
cupola  of  the  presbyterian  meeting  house-— shatter- 
ed the  belfry  entered  the  body  of  the  house — split 
to  shivers  se  veral  posts—broke  most  of  the  glass 
and  several  window  sashes— shivered  to  atoms  se- 
veral pews  and  instantly  sent  two  human  beingsinto 
eternity.  Sevrral  other  persons  were  seriously 
wounded;  among  them  were  two  young  ladies  who 
were  so  severely  injured  as  to  render  it  necessary 
to  carry  them  home  on  beds.*' 

Hyson  tea.  Fayetteville,  JV*.  C.  May  26.  The 
fact  has  been  demonstrated,  that  the  genuine  Hy- 
son tea  may  be  successfully  cultivated  in  this  state. 
The  experiment  has  been  tried,  and  the  result  has 
been  the  most  satisfactory,  A lady,  tile  wife  of 
Mr.  J.  Newland,  of  Chatham  county,  found  a seed, 
much  resembling  that  of  buckwheat,  in  the  bottom 
of  a box  of  tea,  which  her  husband  had  purchased 
in  this  town  She  planted  the  seed  in  her  garden, 
and  the  produce  was  a plentiful  crop.  She  gave 
some  of  the  seed  to  Mrs.  Farrington,  the  lady  of  Mr. 
Farrington,  of  Chatham  county,  who  also  planted 
the  seed;  and  the  writer  of  this  article  obtained  his 
information  from  Mrs.  Farrington,  and  also  obtain- 
ed from  her  some  of  tlje  tea  and  seed. — He  planted 
the  seed  in  his  garden  in  this  town,  where  it  can  be 
seen  by  t|iose  who  are  curious  to  witness  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  East  Indies  transferred  to  this  western 
hemisphere. 

The  writer  of  this  article  has  distributed  the 
small  portion  of  the  seed  obtained  by  him,  to  many 
of  his  friends  in  this  town  and  its  vicinity. 

A treatise  on  the  mode  of  curing  this  valuable 
plant  is  quite  desirable. 

Nautical  instruments.  From  the  Boston  Palla- 
dium. ° As  it  is  understood  that  com.  Hull  is  to  re- 
lieve com.  Stewart,  in  the  command  of  the  United 
States  naval  force  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  I have  to 
beg  the  indulgence,  through  the  medium  of  your 
paper,  of  expressing  a wish  that  such  an  opportunity, 

, if  offered,  msjv  be  embraced,  ef  testing  the  utility-  of 
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three  nautical  instruments,  just  completed  by  that 
indefatigable  (ind  persevering  inventor , Benj.  Dear- 
born, esq.  of  this  city;  the  names  of  which  are  the 
Warner,  Rater  and  Fathomer,  all  of  which,  in  their 
respective  capacities,  are  invaluable, {provided  they 
be  effective  for  the  purposes  designed,  viz; — The 
Warner  is  to  give  the  mariner  immediate  intelli- 
gence when  in  shoal  water,  without  the  assistance  of 
the  lead  and  line.  The  Rater  is  to  give  the  rate  of 
the  ship’s  sailing,  which  is  a substitute  for  the  log, 
and  can  be  managed  with  great  ease  and  facility  by 
one  person,  whereas  it  always  requires  two  and  some- 
times three  persons  to  throw  the  log,  which  is  uni- 
formly agreed,  by  gentlemen  skilled  in  navigation, 
to  be  an  imperfect  method  of  deciding  the  rate  of 
sailing,  with  any  degree  of  precision.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  Fathomer,  is  to  obtain  soundings  without 
heaving  to,  or  being  obliged  to  retard  the  progress 
Of  the  vessel. 

These  instruments  I have  viewed  with  much 
pleasure,  more  than  once;  and  have  been  very  mi- 
nutely and  scientifically  explained  to  me  by  Mr. 
Dearborn;  and  they  discover  self-evident  testimony 
favorable  to  their  practical  operation;  and  some 
particulars  yet  remain  to  be  accomplished,  which 
can  be  obtained  only  by  practice;  hence  the  reason 
of  my  recommending  that  the  experiments  may  he 
made  under  the  direction  of  an  officer,  so  thoroughly 
familiarized  with  nautical  subjects,  whose  decision 
maybe  relied  upon  with  confidence,  and  if  favora- 
ble, on  all  6r  either  of  the  instruments  here  named, 
very  valuable  advantages  will  accrue  to  nations  from 
its  use. 

Massacre  at  Scro.  A London  paper  contains 
the  following  extract  from  a letter  from  a lady  at 
Trieste,  to  her  brother  in  London,  under  date  of 
Jan.  31, 1823.  It  gives  a brief  but  horrible  picture 
of  the  merciless  conduct  of  the  Turks  to  the  peo- 
ple at  Scio— 

“My  dear  brother — Although  I cannot  give  you 
an  account  of  my  sufferings,  and  what  has  befallen 
our  countrymen,  without  much  distress  of  mind,  1 
will  endeavor  to  do  it  in  a few  words. 

“My  husband  and  myself  were  so  unfortunate  as 
not  to  be  able  to  escape  by  flight  from  our  country, 
With  the  other  part  of  our  family,  and  we  were  ta- 
ken by  the  Turks  and  carried  into  the  castle;  they 
put  us  into  a very  dark  and  dismal  room,  and  the 
next  morning  some  of  them  came  to  the  door,  and 
desired  my  husband  to  go  out;  but,  on  perceiving 
they  were  about  to  kill  him,  he  returned,  a,  rid  threw 
himself  into  my  arms,  and  exclaimed,  “this  is  my 
last  hope— ‘-perhaps  they  will  pity  me  on  your  ac- 
count;” but  the  cruel  barbarians  rushed  into  the 
room,  tore  him  away,  and  murdered  him  in  my  pre- 
sence, without  mercy.  Oh!  I can  never  forget  that 
awful  moment;  I saw  man£  others  sacrificed,  and 
many  innocent  children  torn  from  their  mothers, 
by  the  inhuman  Turks,  it  would  seem  merely  for 
savage  amusement;  one  taking  the  infants  by  one 
foot,  and  another  by  the  other,  and  thus  tearing 
them  asunder  as  a piece  of  cloth,  in  the  presence 
of  their  mothers. 

“You  will  judge  of  my  feelings  whilst  thus  con- 
fined in  the  castle,  and  quite  at  loss  to  know  what 
would  be  my  fate;  in  this  situation  I remembered 

my  father  had  been  a friend  to Malla,  a Turk; 

I enquired  for  him,  and  he  came  to  me  and  ac- 
knowledged he  was  much  indebted  to  my^  late  fa- 
ther for  many  things  he  had  done  for  him,  and  said 
he  would  assist  me,  being  assured  that  I would  re- 
pay him  what  he  might  give  for  my  redemption; 
this  he  obtained  for  800  piasters,  about  2 51.  ster- 


ling, which  sum  I afterwards  obtained  from  my  late 
husband’s  partner,  who  was,  at  that  time,  concealed 
at  Smyrna.  A few  days  after,  Mr.  P.  our  cousin, 
arrived  from  Constantinople,  and  took  me  to  the 
Austrian  consulate;  but  oh!  my  God!  what  a dread- 
ful sight  it  was  to  behold  so  many  bodies  of  both 
sexes  lying  in  the  streets  and  highways.  All  the 
houses  being  burnt  or  destroyed,  l could  hardly 
distinguish  the  streets  in  the  city.  My  distress  was 
greatly  increased  from  not  knowing  what  had  be- 
come of  the  rest  of  our  family. 

“In  a vessel  that  came  from  Smyrna  to  that  place 
of  slaughter  and  desolation,  I arrived  here,  where 
I met  our  dear  brother  Paul,  who  came  from  Con- 
stantinople through  Odessa,  with  his  wife  and  fami- 
ly, when  I was  informed  of  the  safety  of  our  brother 
Demetrius,  our  sister  and  their  families  at  Ancona. 
So  I gave  a thousand  thanks  to  the  merciful  God 
who  preserved  us,  with  our  boys  and  girls,  from 
massacre  and  slaughter.” 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

London  papers  of  the  23d  of  April,  one  day  late? 
than  former  advices,  have  been  received  at  New 
York.  The  following  are  the  only  things  worthy 
of  notice. 

A telegraphic  despatch  from  Bayonne,  April 
announces  as  follows: 

“The  major  general  to  the  minister  of  war: 

“We  found  31  pieces  of  cannon,  at  Pancorbp* 
with  bombs  and  shot. 

“The  head  quarters  is  at  Vittora,  where  his  royal 
highness,  the  duke  of  Angouleme,  was  received 
with  enthusiasm.’* 

In  the  British  houpe  of  lords,  on  the  22d,  lord 
Holland  moved  for  copies  of  all  communications 
made  to  the  government  since  September,  1822, 
relative  to  any  assistance  to  be  afforded  by  Portu- 
gal against  the  invading  armies.  He  understood 
that  a paper  of  this  description  was  in  existence. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  could  not,  at  the  present 
moment,  produce  the  document  alluded  to.  The 
case  thus  stood  with  Portugal:  If  she  was  attacked 
without  provocation  on  her  part,  England  would  be 
obliged  to  interpose,  but,  if  it  were  with  provoca- 
tion, Great  Britain  was  not  bound  to  interfere.  He 
wished  the  motion  withdrawn,  at  least,  for  a short 
time. 

The  ministers  being  further  interrogated,  as  to 
the  truth  of  the  French  government  having  sup- 
plied the  insurgents  of  Spain  with  money,  said 
that  the  British  minister  at  Madrid  had  received 
such  information  as  amounted  to  a belief  of  the 
fact;  but  there  was  no  actual  proof. 

The  marquis  of  Lansdowne  wished  for  further 
papers  relative  to  the  negoemtiona  with  respect  to 
the  slave  trade.  He  was  also  anxious  for  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  Austrian  loan. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that,  as  the  negocia- 
tions  respecting  the  slave  trade  had  taken  place  at 
Verona,  the  documents  would  be  produced.  Ne- 
gotiations for  a composition  with  respect  to  the 
Austrian  loan  were  still  pending,  and  he  had  no 
doubt,  but  that  speedily  such  an  arrangement  would 
be  made  as  would  prove  satisfactory  to  all  parties. 

Lord  Holland  remarked  that  he  had  not  seen  the 
emperor  of  Austria  gazetted,  but  it  was  well 
known  he  had  been  declared  a bankrupt,  and  was 
under  the  necessity  of  compounding  with  his  cre- 
ditors. 

Ireland  remains  dreadfully  disturbed.  A stage 
driver  was  sentenced  to  twelve  months  imprison- 
ment and  labor  at  the  tread-mill  in  England,  for 
furious  driving.  The  judge  intimated  that  if  this 
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punishment  had  not  effect  to  stop  the  practice,  he 
should  inflict  the  whole  penalty  of  the  law  on  fu- 
ture offenders — which  was  transportation  for  life, 
when  it  occasioned  the  death  of  any  person, *as  was 
the  case  in  the  present  instance. 

A certain  lieut.  Smith  has  walked,  (or  run),  in 
England,  ten  miles  in  one  hour  and  56  seconds.  He 
performed  the  first  two  miles  in  12  min.  4 sec.  the 
last  two,  in  12  min.  24  sec.  His  competitor  “ga?/e 
in”  at  the  8th  mile — though  he  went  over  the  first 
two  miles  in  12  min.  2 sec.  and  the  7th  and  8th 
miles  in  12  min.  30  sec. 

Africa.  The  U.  S.  ship  Cyane,  capt.  Spence,  was 
at  Sierra  Leone,  March  6th,  where  she  arrived  on 
the  24th  of  Feb.  Capt.  S.  had  been  ill,  but  was  on 
the  recovery.  The  residue  of  the  officers  and  crew, 
were  in  good  health.  A letter  published  in  the  N. 
Y.  Daily  Advertiser,  states  that  the  colonists  at 
Cape  Mesurado,  had  been  repeatedly  attacked  by 
the  natives,  and  were  in  a critical  state.  Captain 
Spence,  on  receiving  this  intelligence,  decided  to 
repair  and  fit  out,  for  their  relief  and  security,  the 
United  States5  schr.  Augusta,  Lieut.  Dashiell  was 
ordered  to  command  her,  having  two  midshipmen 
and  twelve  sailors:  and  she  will  doubtless  prove  es- 
sentially  useful,  until  orders  from  the  government 
on  the  subject  are  received.  The  preservation  of 
even  the  lives  of  the  remaining  colonists  demand 
the  most  prompt,  expeditious,  and  decisive  mea- 
sures; and  every  friend  to  humanity  must  approve 
of  the  steps  taken  on  this  occasion.  Every  officer 
and  man  of  the  Cyane  are  in  requisition  to  forward 
the  equipment,  &c.  of  the  Augusta,  and  the  moment 
she  was  sea-worthy,  both  vessels  would  proceed  for 
Mesurado,  where,  it  would  appear,  the  colonists 
have  acted  with  firmness  and  bravery,  while  con 
tending  against  very  superior  numbers,  and  with 
limited  means  of  defence. 

Brazil.  It  appears  that  lord  Cochrane,  who  late- 
ly left  the  naval  service  of  Chili,  has  arrived  at  Rio 
Janeiro,  and  accepted  the  command  of  the  squadron 
of  his  “imperial  majesty,55  and  actually  sailed  for  St. 
Salvador  to  attack  the  Portuguese  fleet.  The  fol- 
lowing decree  of  the  emperor  has  been  issued:  * 

“Considering  it  one  of  my  most  sacred  duties,  as 
constitutional  emperor  and  perpetual  defender  of 
this  empire*  to  take  all  measures,  authorized  by  the 
usages  of  nations,  to  secure  the  tranquility  . of  the 
state,  and  to  repel  force  by  force,  and  it  being  well 
known  that  the  Portuguese  troops,  who  commit  hos- 
tilities in  this  empire,  are  enabled  to  hold  out  at  Ba- 
hia, by  opening  and  keeping  free  the  port  of  that 
city,  I have  thought  proper  to  declare  the  said  port 
in  a state  of  strict  blockade,  prohibiting  from  this 
period  the  entry  thereof  to  all  national  or  foreign 
'vessels,  whether  of  war  or  of  commerce,  so  long  as 
the  Portuguese  troops  continue  there;  and  all  ves- 
sels which  shall  infringe,  in  any  manner,  this  my  im- 
perial decree,  shall  incur  the  penalties  established 
by  the  laws  of  nations,  in  such  cases. 

Luiz  da  Cunha  Moreira,  counsellor  of  state,  mi- 
nister and  secretary  of  the  navy,  is  charged  with 
the  execution  of  this  decree. 

Palace  of  Rio  Janeiro,  29th  March,  1823— the  se- 
cond year  of  independence  and  of  the  empire. 

(Signed)  His  imperial  majesty. 

Colombia.  The  13th  anniversary  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  Venezuela,  was  splendidly  celebrated  at 
Caraccas  on  the  19th  of  April  last.  This  people 
mu9t  be  free,  for  they  deserve  to  be  so. 

Buenos  Ayres.  On  the  night  of  the  16th  of  March 
a party  of  armed  men,  200  strong,  headed  by  col.  Ba- 
niza  Viera  and  Migule  Arajoz,  entered  the  city  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  shouting  for  religion  and  the  country , 


with  intent  to  effect  a revolution.  They  forced  the 
prison  and  let  loose  some  criminals;  but  the  officers 
of  government  hastily  collected  some  few  troops 
and  attacked  the  insurgents.  A short  struggle  took 
place,  and  the  latter  made  a precipitate  flight,  leav- 
ing several  dead,  wounded  and  prisoners.  Tranqui- 
lity was  immediately  restored,  and  every  thing  was 
quiet  at  the  latest  dates.  The  official  proclamation 
calls  it  an  affair  with  “a  mob,  commanded  by  as- 
sassins and  strangers.55 

0 Latest— from  Bordeaux  papers  to  the  25  April,  in* 
elusive , received  at  JVew  York. 

There  has  been  an  action  between  the  French 
and  Spaniards  at  Santos  Ladron.  The  former  are 
said  to  have  taken  700  prisoners,  a part  of  which 
had  arrived  at  Toulouse.  French  loss  not  stated, 
nor  particulars  given. 

The  “royal  authorities55  had  been  reinstated  at 
Puyardo — to  the  great  pleasure  of  the  priests.  The 
severe  defeat  of  the  traitors,  near  Valencia,  by  gen. 
Abascal,  is  confirmed.  In  another  affair,  the  traitor 
general  Morales  was  taken  prisoner.  The  report- 
ed fcapture  of  the  French  frigate  Guerriere  is  not 
true.  It  is  said  that  St.  Sebastian’s  and  Pampeluna 
have  been  “only  invested,55  not  attacked — yet  the 
papers  often  speak  of  the  gallantry  of  the  French 
troops  before  the  former! 

We  have  a pompous  account  of  the  taking  ofLo- 
grono — as  long  as  Napoleon’s  bulletin  that  announc- 
ed hia  victory  at  Austerlitz  or  Jena.  About  1000  Spa- 
niards were  posted  in  the  village— they  were  at- 
tacked, and,  of  course,  defeated,  by  a strong  body 
of  the  French  army.  It  is  called  a brilliant  affair, 
for  “7  officers,  158  soldiers,  one  stand  of  colors,  a 
case  of  artillery,  2 or  300  stand  of  arms,  several 
lances,  sabres  and  some  horses55  were  taken!— and 
the  persons  who  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
grand  battle  are  specially  noticed!  In  this  despe- 
rate rencontre  the  French  had  one  man  killed,  as 
they  say— but  “all  the  horses  of  the  cavalry  lost 
their  shoes,  having  had  to  charge  on  h stony  soil.55 
Every  thing  belonging  to  the  French  army,  seems 
now  to  partake  of  the  old  follies  and  fripperies  of 
the  court,  before  the  revolution. 

It  is  impossible  that  the  French  papers,  whether 
official  or  otherwise,  should  be  believed.  The  des- 
patch about  the  attack  on  Logrono  would  nearly 
fill  a page  of  the  Register.  It  was  called  a “bril- 
liant affair5' “a  glorious  day,55  and  the  “bravery55 
of  the  troops  in  storming  the  place,  is  half  a dozen 
times  mentioned,  and  it  is  said  that  the  Spaniards 
“defended  every  position,55  and  fell  back  in  “fine 
order55— is  this  possible , and  that  the  French  should 
have  had  only  one  man  killed? 

The  duke  of  Angouleme  had  passed  the  Ebro, 
on  his  way  to  Madrid— we  never  expected  that  he 
would  be  seriously  attacked  or  resisted  by  the  Spa- 
niards, until  he  was  in  the  heart  of  their  country; 
but  they  were  abandoning  their  homes  and  desolat- 
ing their  fields,  as  we  believed  that  they  would— 
and,  when  the  Guerillas  are  fairly  at  work,  the 
French  will  have  to  fight,  as  it  were,  for  every 
mouthful  of  bread. 

A young  man,  a Spaniard  by  birth,  has  been  con- 
demned at  Toulouse  to  nine  years  imprisonment, 
for  exciting  the  French  soldiers  to  desert. 

A Spanish  vessel,  loaded  with  grain,  for  St.  Se- 
bastian’s, was  carried  into  Port-au-Passage,  and  an 
order  had  been  received  to  take  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  the  quantity  and  pay  for  it. 

The  insurrection  in  Portugal,  excited  by  France, 
was  entirely  at  an  end. 

The  following,  from  the  National  Gazette , pre- 
sents a very  satisfactory  account  of  the  spirit  that 
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seems  to  prevail  in  Spain— of  whose  success  in  this 
contest  we  have  no  manner  of  doubt: 

We  have  conversed  with  a very  intelligent  gen* 
tleman,  who  recently  travelled  from  Madrid  to  Paris, 
and  visitedjSt.  Sebastian,  on  the  general  condition  of 
affairs  in  Spain,  to  which  his  attention  had  been  di- 
rected. He  mentions  that,  south  of  the  Ebro,  the 
population  appears  to  be  almost  universally  consti - 
tutionalists.  The  few  and  small  bands  of  insurgents 
in  that  quarter,  consist  chiefly  of  common  marau- 
ders, rather  than  of  political  malcontents.  North 
of  the  Ebro,  in  the  provinces  of  Biscay,  Navarre  and 
Catalonia,  the  army  of  the  faith  has  been  recruited 
by  means  of  French  gold,  which  the  lower  classes 
of  inhabitants  were  too  poor  and  wretched  to  resist. 
Circumstances  had  particularly  impoverished,  and 
desolated  those  provinces;  and  their  proximity  to 
the  French  territory  laid  them  open  to  the  bribes, 
and  intrigues  of  the  French  government,  and  the 
Spanish  refugees.  But  the  influence  of  the  priest- 
hood had  not  been  much  exercised  upon  them,  nor 
tvas  it  in  any  degree  as  powerful  as  it  had  been,  in 
any  part  of  Spain.  Much  less  is  to  be  apprehended 
for  the  constitutional  cause,  irom  this  source,  than 
from  the  Want  of  money,  and  the  materiel  of  war. 

The  garrison  of  St.  Sebastian  was  composed  of 
about  2,1 00  men,  and  commanded  by  O’Donne],  a 
brother  of  the  able  general  of  the  same  name.  The 
utmost  re liahce  is  placed  upon  his  firmness  and  the 
bravery  of  his  troops;  but  St.  Sebastian,  being  a 
fortress  only  of  the  second  order,  and  not  in  perfect 
repair,  may  be  taken  by  the  French  engineers. 
General  Mina  had  under  him  about  twenty  thousand 
regular  troops,  ten  or  eleven  thousand  tried  militia; 
all  animated  by  the  best  spirit.  General  Morillo 
had  invested  nearly  his  whole  fortune  in  the  funds 
of  the  constitutional  government,  as  a pledge  of  his 
sincerity;  and  further  to  obtain  confidence,  had 
chosen  as  his  second  in  command,  Ballasteros,  whose 
2eal  and  fidelity  were  never  -ioubted.  The  count 
d’Adisbal,  (O’Donnel), general  Q.uirogas  and  others 
conspicuous  for  their  patriotic  ardor  and  military 
talents,  were  jndefatiga&.ly  active,  and  resolved  as 
to  obstinate  resistance.  All  the  members  ef  the 
cortes,  who  amounted  to  upwards  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  and  hold  the  most  respectable  personal 
characters,  professed  the  same  opinions  and  feel- 
ings, None  of  them  considered  the  occupation  of 
Madrid  by  the  French  as  at  all  likely  to  prove  de 
cisive  of  the  contest.  They  calculated  that  the 
British  would  not  suffer  the  French  to  carry  on  any 
extensive  maritime  operations  against  them.  These 
they  particularly  dreatfed,  as  affecting  the  security 
ofVhe  south  of  Spain.  They  did  not  expect  to  be 
obliged  to  leave  Seville;  but  if  soothe  retreat  to 
Cadiz  would  be  easy,  and  the  asylum  impregnable. 

Our  informant  inferred,  from  what  he  saw  in  the 
French  provinces,  and  in  Paris,  that  (he  war  and 
the  Bourbons  were  unpopular,  to  use  the  softest 
term. 


Mexican  Aff  drs. 

We  have  Vera  Cr.  z p -p-  rs  to  the  4th  inst.  inclu- 
sive, which  contain  articles  that  appear  to  us  suffici- 
ently interesting  to  be  translated.  [JYat.  Gaz. 

At  the  session  of  the  Mexican  congress,  of  the  12th 
April,  it  was  resolved,  that  the  cro-wn  should  be  ex 
punged  from  the  seal  of  state,  and  front.the  national 
flag.  At  the  sitting  of  the  16th,  it  was  moved  that 
an  inquiry  be  instituted  into  the  fact,  and  lawfulness 
of  the  imprisonment,  on  the  24th  August  last,  of 
various  deputies,  and  other  citizens — and  that,  if  it 
should  be  found  that  there  was  no  good  cause,  nor  1 


valid  authority  for  the  proceeding,  redress  should 
be  given  to  the  deputies,  and  the  nation  outraged  in 
their  persons,  and  punishment  inflicted  on  the  of- 
fenders. (This  looks  to  some  other  destiny  for 
Iturbi^e,  than  a residence  in  Italy,  with  a princely 
income.) 

At  the  sitting  of  the  17tb,  the  minister  of  foreign 
relations  made  a report  upon  the  foreign  embas° 
sies  of  Mexico.  Among  his  propositions,  all  of  which 
were  adopted,  is  the  following. 

‘‘That  an  envoy  be  immediately  sent  to  the  court 
of  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  announcing  to  his  holi- 
ness that  the  catholic,  apostolic,  Roman  religion,  is 
the  sole  religion  of  the  state,  and  offering  him  the 
tribute  of  respect  due  to  him  as  the  head  of  the 
church.” 

At  the  sitting  of  the  18th,  the  proposition  to  abo- 
lish the  council  of  state  was  discussed,  and  decided 
in  the  affirmative,  upon  “very  solid  reasons,  con- 
nected with  the  economy,  and  simplicity  which 
ought  to  characterise  a popular  government.” 

At  the  sitting  of  the  19th,  the  dispositions  of  the 
provinces,  with  regard  to  the  central  government, 
were  brought  under  consideration.  It  appears  by 
the  statements  of  the  deputies,  that  in  Monterey, 
Oajaca,  and  other  provinces,  “supreme  juntas  had 
been  created,  in  order  not  to  be  exposed  to  the 
convulsions  of  the  metropolis,  and  being  declared 
sovereign,  they  would  enter  into  a confederation 
with  Mexico.”  To  the  report  of  the  congressional 
proceedings  on  this  subject,  we  find  the  following 
note  appended. 

“The  same  thing,  (declaration  of  sovereignty), 
is  said  of  Guadaljara;  and  otherprovinces.it  is  add- 
ed, are  preparing  to  follow  to  example,  and  are  al- 
ready arranging  a sovereign  separation,  pursuant  to 
the  freedom  of  the  relative  interests  of  each  territo- 
ry in  a country  so  vast  as  ours.  This  conduct  of  the 
provinces,  depending  on  the  small  representative 
bodies  of  their  provincial  delegations,  does  not  pro- 
duce any  risk  to  the  policy  of  the  times,  since,  very 
near  us,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  we  have 
the  brilliant  example  of  a federation  beneficial  to  a 
nation,  which  advances  daily  in  population,  pros- 
perity and  wealth.  To  maintain  a government  de- 
mocratic in  its  economy  and  system,  and  perfectly 
monarchical  for  its  defence  and  security,  is  the  en- 
deavor of  that  illustrious  people.” 

The  prospect  of  a division  of  the  Mexican  empire, 
into  independent  states,  united  under  a federal  head, 
forms  a new  and  very  interesting  view  of  its  situa- 
tion. This  arrangement  is  favorable  to  the  diffu- 
sion and  permanence  of  republican  institutions, 
but  not  so  much  so,  perhaps,  to  the  internal  tran- 
quility of  Mexico. 

The  sovereign  congress  of  Mexico  decrees— 

1st.  That  no  right  existed  to  subject  the  Mexi- 
can nation  to  any  law  or  treaty,  but  through  itself, 
or  by  its  appointed  representatives,  according  to 
the  public  law  of  free  nations.  Therefore,  the  plan 
of  Iffuala,  the  treaties  of  Cordova,  and  the  decree  of 
the  24th  February,  1822,  are  no  longer  in  force  or 
being,  so  far  as  regards*the  form  of  government, 
which  they  establish,  and  the  calls  which  they  make 
to  the  crown.  The  nation  remains  absolutely  free 
to  give  itself  such  constitution  as  may  suit  it. 

2d.  The  three  guarantees  of  religion,  indepen- 
dence and  union,  and  the  rest  contained  in  the  said 
plan;  treaties  and  decree,  which  does  not  contravene 
the  preceding  article,  shall  be  considered  as  subsist- 
ing and  in  force.  The  supreme  executive  power  will 
cause  these  presents  to  be  printed,  published,  and 
circulated.— Mexico,  8th  April,  1823,  odyear  of  in- 
i dependence,  and  2d  of  liberty. 
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First  department  of  state  —Executive  government . 

To  his  < xcehency,  the  general  and  pohticial  chief 
of  Vera  Cruz,  D.  Guadalupe  Victoria, 

Intelligence  having  reached.the  supreme  govern- 
ment, though  not  officially,  that  their  excellencies 
the  provincial  delegation  of  Vera  Cruz,  have  made 
some  alterations  in  the  general  tariff  of  customs,  it 
has  directed  me  to  apprize  you,  without  delay,  of 
what  is  to  be  done  in  the  case; — which  is  to  this  ef 
feet — that  if  any  innovation  has  been  made,  the 
tariff  formed  by  the  sovereign  congress  shall  be 
reinstated  in  every'  part,  and  the  duties  be  new 
exacted  without  abatement  or  discussion,  under  any 
pretext,  which  should  have  been  regularly  paid 
tinder  the  tariff,  during  its  suspension,  upon  articles 
imported  into  Vera  Cruz.  Those  who  may  think 
thems'  Ives  aggrieved  by  paying,  must  make  after- 
wards,  representations  to  the  sovereign  congress. 
Mexico,  22d  April,  1823  , Aiaman. 

Executive  government. — First  department  of  state 
Their  excellencies,  the  deputies  secretaries  ofthe 
sovereign  congress,  communicate  to  the  supreme 
executive  power  what  follow's: 

Most  serene  sir , — In  the  sitting  of  this  day,  the 
supreme  congress  have  been  pleased  to  direct  that 
you  should  invite  the  plenipotentiary  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Colombia,  who  is  said  to  be  at  Vera  Cruz,  to 
return  to  this  court,  that  he  may  discharge  the  high 
duties  of  his  office,  as  the  Mexican  nation  on  its  part 
wishes  his  return.  — Mexico,  2d  April , 1823. 

Vera  Cruz . — The  plenipotentiary  of  Colombia,  to 
his  excellency  the  minister  of  state  of  Mexico. 

Various  incidents  have  protracted  my  residence 
in  this  port  beyond  what  I expected.  This  casualty 
has  enabled  me  to  receive  the  communication  of 
your  excellency,  of  the  2d  inst.  in  which  you  are 
pleased  to  impart  to  me  the  decision  of  the  sove- 
reign congress,  respecting  my  return  near  the  su- 
preme executive  power  of  the  Mexican  nation. — 
Whether  I look  to  the  nature  of  that  decision,  or  to 
the  political  circumstances,  and  the  terms,  in  which 
it  has  been  pronounced,  it  will  always  be  my  duty 
to  appreciate  it  as  the  highest  evidence  of  the  fra 
ternai  sentiments  which  animate  the  sovereign  as 
sembly  of  the  nation,  and  the  executive  govern- 
ment, towards  the  Republic  of  Colombia.  In  the 
name  of  the  Republic,  I assure  your  excellency  that 
her  stedfast  wish  is  to  draw  close  the  relations  by 
which  nature  and  reciprocal  interest  connect  the 
two  states.  To  co  operate,  on  my  side,  in  this  im- 
portant object,  I will  set  out  for  the  capital,  since 
the  communication  of  your  excellency  completely 
vindicates  my  public  character  from  the  imputations 
which  were  cast  upon  it  formerly,  and  removes  eve- 
ry motive  to  dissatisfaction  which  that  disagreeable 
occurrence  furnished. 

With  sentiments  of  respect  and  distinguished 
consideration  I have  the  honor  to  be  your  faithful 
and  obedient  servant, 

MIGUEL  SANTA  MARIA. 

In  the  Vera  Cruz  Diary  of  the  22d  April,  we  find 
vhe  ensuing  news: 

A Mexican  print  has  this  article— «A  person  wor- 
thy of  trust,  writes  under  date  ofthe  4th  of  March, 
literally  as  follows:  My  good  esteemed  friend  - - 
Messrs  Irisarri  and  Hoses,  commissioners  of  Spain, 
have  arrived  at  this  port.  They  await,  in  order  to 
proceed  to  the  capital,  the  re-instatement  ofthe  so 
vereign  congress,  with  which  august  body  they  are 
*o  -confer  on  points  of  the  highest  importance, 
touching  the  pacification  of  the  two  nations,  (the 
Mexican  and  Spanish,) 


«‘I  have  seen  the  powers  of  the  commission,  fram- 
ed by  the  cortes  and  sanctioned  by  the  king,  and 
they  are  these.  1st.  An  unlimited  authority  is  given 
to  treat  of  the  total  emancipation  of  this  very  rich 
hemisphere.  2d,  The  peninsula  desires  to  form  the 
closest  alliance  with  this  nation,  and  to  make  with  it 
a lasting  treaty  of  commerce,  advantageous  to  both. 
3d,  That  the  children  of  this  soil  and  those  of  the 
other  side  of  the  ocean,  regard  themselves  as  of 
the  same  family.  4th,  That  they  lend  each  other 
aid  in  their  necessities.  5th,  That  when  either  of 
the  parties  shall  be  attacked  by  any  foreign  enemy, 
the  other  shall  assist  it  with  an  armed  force,  and 
make  common  cause  in  all  that  tends  to  produce 
that  prosperity  of  which  nations  so  fertile  in  re- 
sources are  susceptible.  6th,  To  offer  by  order  of 
the  chamber  of  commerce  of  Cadiz  to  that  of  Mexico, 
30,000  quintals  of  quicksilver,  which  they  have 
warehoused  for  the  use  of  the  mines,  allowing  a 
sufficient  credit  for  its  payment,  in  consideration  of 
the  decline  of  this  important  traffic.” 


CHRONICLE. 

Capt . Hull,  it  is  said,  is  to  relieve  capt.  Stewart  in 
the  Pacific, 

Seamen.  Though  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  is  not  large,  compared  with  what  it  has  been, 
the  demand  for  seamen  is  uncommonly  great,  and 
the  wages  and  advances  are  high. 

d novelty.  Ship  launching,  (says  the  New-York 
Evening  Post),  is  familiar  to  most  people  living  on 
the  sea  board,  in  all  countries;  but  house  launching 
is  a new  discovery  in  the  present  age  of  invention. 
Yet  the  curious,  who  will  take  the  trouble,  may  be 
gratified  by  stepping  into  Maiden-Lane,  and  they 
will  there  see  a large  three  story  brick  building, 
chimnies  all  standing,  placed  on  ways,  and  already 
removed  a considerable  distance  from  its  old  foun- 
dation, without  yet  having  sustained  a crack  or  rent 
of  any  kind. 

Sheep.  The  Greensburg,  (Pa.)  Gazette  mentions 
that  a Mr.  James  Moore  has  a sheep  with  four  teats, 
who,  last  March,  had  four  fine  lambs,  one  of  which 
also  has  four  teats— and  adds,  that  the  old  ewe  and 
her  offspring  are  “doing  well.” 

Maine . At  the  late  election  for  members  of  con- 
gress in  this  state,  only  three  gentlemen  were  cho- 
sen— Messrs.  Longfellow,  Lincoln  and  Kidder.  Nei- 
ther of  the  others  had  a plurality  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  votes. 

Massachusetts.  Every  branch  of  the  government 
of  this  state  is  now  “republican.”  The  legislature 
Tnet  a few  days  ago.  Nathaniel  Silsbee  was  chosen 
president  of  the  senate,  and  William  Ja  rvis,  speaker 
of  the  house  of  representatives.  For  Mr.  Jarvis,. 
155  votes,  Judge  Prescott,  (fed.),  9Q,  and  25  scat- 
tering. 

The  official  return  of  votes  for  g overnor  gives 
the  following  aggregates— * 

For  William  Eustis  34,402 

Harrison  G.  Otis  31,171 

Scattering  754 

Levi  Lincoln  has  been  elected  U.eut,  governor  by 
about  the  same  majority. 

Norfolk.  A black  man  has  be  en  arrested,  tried 
and  condemned,  for  having  murd  ered  Mr.  Walker, 
as  mentioned  by  us.— On  the  s ame  day  that  the 
black  above  alluded  to  was  cond<emned,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  murder  general  Fof  eman,  a magistrate 
ofthe  county  of  Norfolk.  He  wa  s fired  at,  as  he  was 
riding  through  a swamp,  by  som  e person  concealed 
in  the  bushes. 
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European  Documents. 


Abstract  of  the  papers  lately  laid  before  parliament , by 
the  British  ministers. 

[FHOM  THE  SEW  YORK  COMMERCIAL  ADVERTISER]. 

It  is  well  known  that,  from  the  local  disturbances 
in  Spain,  since,  or  rathtr  from  the  moment  of  the 
organization,  near  the  Spanish  frontier,  of  the  cor* 
don  sanitaire , the  French  government  has  meditat- 
ed  hostilities,  in  some  shape,  against  the  dawning  li. 
berties  of  the  peninsula.  And,  although  some  have 
affected  to  doubt  the  fact,  it  is  equally  well  known, 
that  the  British  government  has  endeavored  to  dis 
suade  the  Freneh  from  hostilities,  and,  when  a bel- 
ligerent  crisis  was  evidently  approaching,  notwith- 
standing British  remonstrance,  an  earnest  attempt 
at  mediation  was  made  by  the  latter.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  opposition,  in  the  British  parliament, 
have  several  times  called  for  the  documents  con- 
nected with  the  negociations  upon  these  momen- 
tous affairs;  and,  by  the  extracts  from  foreign  papers 
which  we  have  published,  the  reader  will  have  seen 
that  these  papers  have  been  produced  by  the  mi- 
nisters. At  first,  we  intended  to  have  published  the 
whole  of  these  important  documents,  that  our  read- 
ers, with  ourselves,  might  be  enabled  to  under- 
stand the  details  of  the  whole  subject;  but,  on  mak- 
ing a calculation,  we  find  that  they  would  occupy,, 
at  least,  thirty  solid  columns  of  our  paper  and  would 
exclude  every  thing  else  from  the  paper  for  a week. 
We  have,  therefore,  with  much  labor,  prepared  an 
abstract  of  the  whole,  embracing  every  thing  es- 
sential  which  *could  be  brought  within  reasonable 
limits.  These  documents  are  the  more  important, 
as  they  “relate  to  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  ci- 
vilized world,  the  most  momentous  which  has  oc- 
curred in  modern  times,  and  the  consequences  of 
which,  though  they  bid  defiance  to  human  foresight 
and  elude  the  strongest  efforts  of  human  sagacity, 
cannot  fail,  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  war, 
to  exercise  a mighty  influence  over  the  destinies 
of  mankind,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  age  in  which  the  crisis  has  occurred, 
and,  on  account  of  the  rights  and  stupendous  inte- 
rests indirectly  involved  in  the  struggle,  and,  of  the 
controlling  principles  of  human  action,  which,  from 
the  cannon’s  mouth,  are,  at  this  moment,  contending 
for  the  mastery.” 

The  documents  consist  of  two  classes— the  first 
is  marked  “Class  A.— Verona  and  Paris.”  The  se- 
cond, “Class  B. — Paris  and  Madrid.” 

No.  1.  of  the  first  class,  is  a letter  from  the  duke 
oF  Wellington  to  Mr.  Secretary  Canning,  dated  Pa- 
ris, September  21, 1822,  giving  the  result  of  a long 
discussion  with  monsieur  de  Villele,  on  the  rela- 
tions between  France  and  Spain.  At  that  time 
the  duke  of  Wellington  did  not  think  the.  cordon 
sanitaire  larger  than  could  fairly  be  deemed  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  of  observation  of  a country 
which  was  the  seat  of  civil  war,  and  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  French  frontiers  from  insult,  by  the  dif- 
ferent parties  ori  the  borders.  M.  de  Villele  spoke 
of  the  congress  and  of  the  situation  of  affairs  in 
Spain.  If  the  congress  were  to  separate,  without 
coming  to  a decision  on  those  affairs,  the  existing 
evils  would  be  greatly  aggravated  and  might  force 
the  two  countries  Into  a war.  He  wished  the  con- 
gress to  take  into  consideration  the  actual  position 
of  the  French  government  in  relation  to  Spain, 
and,  in  case  of  a \yar,  declare  the  line  of  conduct 
which  the  four  powers,  (England,  Russia,  Austria 
and  Prussia),  would  pursue.  The  duke  of  Wel- 
lington refused  to  make  any  declaration  in  behalf 


of  his  government,  upon  hypothetical  case,  and 
writes  for  instructions. 

No.  2,  is  from  Mr.  Canning  to  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington, dated  September  27,  in  which  he  says—- “If 
there  be  a determined  project  to  interfere,  by  force 
or  by  menace,  in  the  present  struggle  with  Spain, 
so  convinced  are  his  majesty’s  government  of  the 
uselessness  and  danger  of  any  such  interference — so 
objectionable  does  it  appear  to  them  in  principle, 
as  well  as  utterly  impracticable  in  execution,  that, 
when  the  necessity  arises,  or,  (l  would  rather  say), 
when  the  opportunity  offers,  I am  to  instruct  your 
grace  at  once,  frankly  and  peremptorily  to  declare, 
that,  to  any  such  interference,  come  what  may,  his 
majesty  will  not  be  a party.” 

No.  3.  The  duke  of  Wellington  to  Mr,  Secretary 
Canning,  dated  Verona,  October,  22.  This  letter 
is  merely  an  enclosure  of  the  three  following  que- 
ries, addressed  by  the  French  plenipotentiary  to 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  Austria,  Prussia,  Russia 
and  Great  Britain. 

1.  In  case  France  should  find  herself  under  the 
necessity  of  recalling  her  minister  from  Madrid,  and 
of  breaking  off  all  diplomatic  relations  with  Spain, 
will  the  high  courts  be  disposed  to  adopt  the  like 
measure,  and  to  recall  their  respective  missions? 

2.  Should  war  break  out  between  France  and 
Spain,  under  what  form  and  by  what  acts  would  the 
high  powers  afford  to  France  that  moral  support? 
which  would  give  to  her  measures  the  weight  and 
authority  of  the  alliance,  and  inspire  a salutary 
dread  into  the  revolutionists  of  all  countries? 

3.  What,  in  short,  is  the  intention  of  the  high 
powers,  as  to  the  extent  and  the  form  of  the  effec- 
tive assistance,  f secours  materiel which  they  would 
be  disposed  to  give  to  France,  in  case  active  inter- 
ference should,  on  her  demand,  become  necessary? 

No.  4.  The  duke  of  Wellington  to  Mr.  Canning, 
Verona,  Nov.  5 — informing  Mr.  C.  that  prince  Met- 
ternich  had  convened  a council  of  the  five  cabinet 
ministers  at  which  answers  were  made  to  the  above 
mentioned  questions.  This  note  encloses  the  an- 
swer to  those  queries  by  the  duke  of  Wellington,, 
This  answer  is  a paper  of  considerable  length — but 
we  can  take  only  the  principle  points.  The  duke 
commences  by  saying,  that  “since  the  month  of 
April,  1820,  the  British  government  have  availed 
themselves  of  every  opportunity  of  recommending 
to  his  majesty’s  allies  to  abstain  from  all  interfer- 
ence in  the  internal  affairs  of  Spain.”  “They  con- 
sidered that  an  interference,  with  a view  to  assist 
the  monarch  on  the  throne,  to  overturn  that  which 
had  been  settled  and  which  he  had  guaranteed,  or 
to  promote  the  establishment  of  any  other  form  of 
government  or  constitution,Tarticularly  by  force? 
would  only  place  that  monarch  in  a false  position, 
and  prevent  him  from  looking  to  the  internal  means 
of  amelioration  which  might  be  within  his  reach.” 
“Such  an  interference  always  appeared  to  the  Bri- 
tish government  an  unnecessary  assumption  of  re- 
sponsibility, which,  considering  all  the  circumstan- 
ces, must  expose  the  king  of  Spain  to  danger,  and 
the  power  or  powers  which  should  interfere,  to  ob- 
loquy,  certain  risks  and  possible  disasters;  to  enor- 
mous expenses  and  final  disappointment  in  produc- 
ing any  result.” 

After  adverting  to  the  existing  relations  between 
France  and  Spain,  the  duke,  in  relation  to  the 
three  questions,  says— “The  British  government 
cannot  but  feel  that,  to  make  any  declaration  on  any 
of  the  three  points  referred  to  by  his  excellency? 
without  a previous  accurate  knowledge  of  all  the 
circumstances  which  have  occurred  between  the 
two  countries?  would  be  not  only  premature  and  t*n» 
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Hist,  but  would  probably  be  unavailing;  and  would 
in  fact,  deprive  his  majesty  of  the  power  of  discus- 
sing  and  deciding  upon  the  measures  of  his  own  go. 
vernment  in  this  affair  hereafter,  when  he  should  be 
better  informed.  His  majesty  must  either  place 
himself  in  this  painful  position,  or  he  must  do,  what 
would  be  equally  painful  to  his  feelings,  require 
from  his  august  ally,  the  king  of  France,  that  he 
should  submit  his  conduct  to  the  advice  and  con- 
tioul  of  his  majesty.  His  majesty’s  government 
cannot  think  either  alternative  to  be  necessary,  but 
are  of  opinion  that  a review  of  the  obvious  circum- 
stances of  the  situation  of  France,  as  well  as  Spain, 
will  shew,  that,  whatever  may  be  the  tone  assumed 
towards  France,  by  the  ruling  powers  in  Spain, 
they  are  not  in  a state  to  carry  into  execution  any 
plan  of  real  hostility.  Considering  that  a civil  war 
exists  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  frontier  which  se- 
parates the  two  kingdoms;  that  the  hostile  armies 
are  in  movement  and  in  operation  in  every  part  of 
it;  and  that  there  is  not  a town  or  village,  on  the 
French  frontier,  which  is  not  liable  to  insult  and  in- 
jury— there  is  no  person  who  must  not  approve  of 
the  precaution  which  his  most  Christian  majesty 
has  taken  in  forming  a corps  of  observation  for  the 
protection  of  his  frontier,  and  for  the  preservation 
of  the  tranquility  of  his  people.  His  Britannic  ma- 
jesty sincerely  wishes  that  this  measure  may  be  ef- 
fectual in  attaining  the  objects  for  which  it  is  calcu- 
lated; and  that  the  wisdom  of  the  French  govern- 
ment will  have  induced  them  to  explain  it  at  Madrid, 
in  such  terms  as  will  satisfy  the  government  of  his 
catholic  majesty  of  its  necessity.  Such  an  explana- 
tion will,  it  is  hoped,  tend  to  allay,  in  some  degree, 
the  irritation  against  France;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  hoped,  that  some  allowance  will  be 
made  in  France  for  the  state  of  effervescence  of 
men’s  minds  in  Spain,  in  the  very  crisis  of  a revolu- 
tion and  civil  war.”  The  remainder  of  this  note  is 
intended  to  show  that,  under  the  existing  circum- 
stances, Spain  could  not,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
meditate  any  hostile  measures  towards  France. 

No.  5.  The  duke  of  Wellington  to  Mr.  Canning, 
dated  Verona,  Nov.  12,  enclosing  a memorandum  qf 
what  had  been  passing  there  since  the  date  of  the 
last  despatch.  To  the  three  questions,  proposed 
by  France,  the  three  continental  allies  answered  on 
the  30th  of  October,  that  they  would  act  as  France 
should,  in  respect  to  their  ministers  in  Spain,  and 
would  give  to  France  every  countenance  and  as- 
sistance she  should  require;— -the  cause  for  such  as- 
sistance,  and  the  period  and  mode  of  giving  it,  being 
reserved  to  be  specified  in  a treaty.  The  minister 
of  Great  Britain  answered,  that,  having  no  know- 
ledge of  the  cause  of  dispute,  and  not  being  able  to 
form  a judgment  upon  any  hypothetical  case,  he 
could  give  no  answer  to  any  of  the  questions.  The 
mode  bf  communicating  with  Spain  was  considered 
on  the  31st,  with  a view  to  prevent  a rupture  be. 
tween  France  and  Spain.  It  was  agreed,  that,  in- 
stead of  official  notes,  to  be  presented  by  the  se- 
veral ministers  at  Madrid  to  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, it  is  now  intended  that  despatches  shall  be 
written  to  those  ministers  respectively,  in  which 
the  several  courts  will  express  their  wishes  and  in- 
tentions; this  mode  of  proceeding  is  adopted,  as 
affording  greater  latitude  for  discussion  and  expla- 
nation  than  that  by  official  notes. 

No.  6.  The  duke  of  Wellington  to  Mr.  Canning, 
Verona,  Nov.  22.  This  note  encloses  the  answer  of 
the  duke  of  Wellington  to  the  three  questions  se- 
veral times  before  mentioned.  Froru  this  paper  we 
make  the  following  extracts: 

The  ministers  of  the  allied  courts  have  thought 


proper  to  make  known  to  Spain  the  sentiments  of 
their  respective  sovereigns,  by  despatches  addres- 
sed to  the  ministers  of  the  several  courts  residing 
at  Madrid,  instead  of  by  official  notes— as  a mode 
of  communication  less  formal,  and  affording  greater 
facility  of  discussion. 

The  despatches,  it  appears,  are  to  be  communi- 
cated, in  exienso,  to  the  Spanish  government. 

The  origin,  circumstances  and  consequences  of 
the  Spanish  revolution — the  existing  state  of  affairs 
in  Spain — and,  the  conduct  of  those  who  have  been 
at  the  head  of  the  Spanish  government,  may  have 
endangered  the  safety  of  other  countries,  and,  may 
have  excited  the  uneasiness  of  the  governments, 
whose  ministers  I am  now  addressing— and,  those 
governments  may  think  it  necessary  to  address  the 
Spanish  government  upon  the  topics  referred  to  in 
these  despatches. 

These  sentiments  and  opinions  have,  certainly, 
been  entertained  by  the  three  cabinets  of  Austria, 
Prussia  and  Russia,  for  a considerable  period  of 
time— and,  the  British  government,  duly  appreci- 
ates the  forbearance  and  deference  for  the  opinions 
of  other  cabinets,  which  have  dictated  the  delay 
to  make  these  communications  to  the  present  mo- 
ment. But,  having  been  delayed  till  now,  I would 
request  those  ministers  to  consider,  whether  this  is 
the  moment  at  which  such  remonstrances  ought  to 
be  made— whether  they  are  calculated  to  allay  the 
irritation  against  France,  and  to  prevent  a possi- 
ble rupture — and  whether  they  might  not,  with  ad- 
vantage, be  delayed  to  a later  period. 

They  are,  certainly,  calculated  to  irritate  the  go- 
vernment  of  Spain;  to  afford  ground  for  a belief 
that  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  irritation  ex- 
isting between  that  government  and  France,  to  call 
down  upon  Spain  the  power  of  the  alliance;  and  thus 
to  embarrass  still  more  the  difficult  position  of  the 
French  government. 

***  **  * ***** 

But  hi3  majesty’s  government  are  of  ©pinion,  t hat, 
to  animadvert  upon  the  internal  transactions  of  an 
independent  state,  unless  such  transactions  effect 
the  essential  interests  of  his  majesty’s  subjects,  is 
inconsistent  with  those  principles  on  which  his  ma- 
jesty has  invariably  acted  on  all  questions  relating 
to  the  internal  concerns  of  other  countries;  that, 
such  animadversions,  if  made,  must  involve  his  ma- 
jesty in  serious  responsibility  if  they  should  pro- 
duce any  effect;  and  must  irritate,  if  they  should 
not;  and  if  addressed,  as  proposed,  to  the  Spanish 
government,  are  likely  to  be  injurious  to  the  best 
interests  of  Spain,  and  to  produce  the  worst  conse- 
quences  upon  the  probable  discussions  between 
that  country  and  France. 

The  king’s  government  must,  therefore,  decline 
to  advise  his  majesty  to  hold  a common  language 
with  his  allies  upon  this  occasion;  and  it  is  so  neces- 
sary for  his  majesty  not  to  be  supposed  to  partici- 
pate in  a measure  of  this  description,  and  calculat- 
ed to  produce  such  consequences,  that  his  govern- 
ment must  equally  refrain  from  advising  his  majes- 
ty to  direct  that  any  communication  should  be  made 
to  the  Spanish  government  on  the  subject  of  its 
relations  with  France. 

His  majesty,  therefore,  must  limit  his  exertions 
and  good  offices  to  the  endeavors  of  his  minister 
at  Madrid,  to  allay  the  ferment  which  these  commu- 
nications must  occasion,  and  to  do  all  the  good  in 
his  power. 

No,  7.  Mr.  Canning  to  the  duke  of  Wellington. 
In  this  note,  Mr.  C.  says — «M.  de  Villele  has  taken 
several  opportunities  of  expressing  to  sir  Charles 
Stuart,  his  own  earnest  desire  for  the  preservation 
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of  peace;  and  his  wish  to  receive,  not  only  the  sup- 
port but  the  advice  of  the  British  government,  in 
his  endeavors  to  preserve  it.”  Mr.  C.  urges  the 
duke  of  Wellington  to  have  an  interview  with  M. 
Villele,  on  his  return  from  Verona,  and  tender  the 
mediation  of  the  British  king,  between  the  French 
and  .Spanish  governments.  The  following  note  is 
also  ..  nrJesed,  and  is  such  a feeling  appeal  to  the 
Bri/ik!i  government,  on  the  part  of  Spain,  that  we 
carfnot  forbear  taking  it  entire. 

Extract  ot  a despatch  addressed  by  M.  San  Miguel, 

minister  for  foreign  affairs,  at  Madrid,  to  M.  de 

Colomb,  dated  Nov.  15,  1822. 

The  government  of  his  majesty  has  received 
with  gratitude,  without  surprise,  the  verbal  com 
munication,  purporting  that  the  cabinet  of  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty,  respecting  the  independence  and 
the  political  institutions,  adopted  by  the,  (Spanish), 
nation,  is  determined  not  to  interfere  in  our  domes- 
tic affairs. 

Nothing  else  could  be  expected  from  the  go 
vernment  of  a nation,  which,  like  the  British,  knows 
its  rights,  and  the  primordial  principles  of  public 
law;  and  it  is  only  to  be  wondered  at,  that  it 
should  not  think  it  expedient  to  give  to  a declare 
tion  of  such  obvious  justice  the  solemnity  which  it 
deserves. 

The  ties  of  intimate  regard,  the  principles  of 
mutual  convenience,  and  the  analogy  of  the  re 
spective  institutions  which  exist  in  Spain  and  in 
England— do  they  not,  positively,  entitle  the  form- 
er, overwhelmed  with  difficulties,  to  expect  from 
the  latter,  whose  political  influence  is  of  the  great- 
est weight,  something  more  than  simple  and  ab 
stract  justice  something  more  than  a passive  re- 
spect  for  universal  laws,  than  a cold  and  insensible 
neutrality?  And  if  some  tender  interests,  such  as  be- 
fits two  nations  in  similar  circumstances,  exists  in  the 
court  of  London,  how  is  it  that  it  does  not  manifest 
itselfin  invisible  acts  of  friendly  interposition  to  save 
its  ally  from  evils,  in  which  humanity,  wisdom  and 
even  cautious  and  provident  state  policy,  will  sym 
pathize?  Or  how  is  it  that,  (if  these  benevolent 
acts  exist),  they  are  not  communicated  to  the  cabi- 
net of  his  catholic  majesty? 

The  acts  to  which  1 allude,  would  in  no  wise  com- 
promise the  most  strictly  conceived  system  of  neu- 
trality. Good  offices,  counsel,  the  reflections  of 
one  friend  in  favor  of  another,  do  not  place  a na- 
tion in  concert  of  attack  or  defence  with  another — 
do  not  expose  it  to  the  enmity  of  the  opposite  par- 
ty, even  if  they  do  not,  desire  its  gratitude;  they 
are  not,  (in  a word),  effective  aid,  troops,  arms, 
subsidies  which  augment  the  force  of  one  of  the 
contending  parties.  It  is  of  reason  only  that  \ve 
are  speaking,  and  it  is  with  the  pen  of  concilia- 
tion that  a power,  situated  like  Great  Britain, 
might  support  Spain,  without  exposing  herself  to 
take  part  in  a war,  which  she  may,  perhaps,  pre- 
vent with  general  utility. 

England  might  act  in  this  manner;  being  able, 
ought  she  so  to  act?  and  if  she  ought,  has  she  act- 
ed so?  In  the  wise,  just  and  generous  views  of  the 
government  of  St.  James,  no  other  answer  can  ex 
ist  than  the  affirmative.  Why  then  does  she  not 
notify  to  Spain  what  has  been  done,  and  what  it  is 
proposed  to  do  in  that  mediatory  sense,  f enapuel 
sentido  mediador? J Are  there  weighty  inconveni- 
encies  which  enjoin  discretion,  which  shew  the  ne- 
cessity of  secresy?  They  do  not  appear  to  an  or- 
dinary penetration. 

Nevertheless,  in  such  uncertainty  of  what  she 
has  to  thank  the  British  ministry  for,  the  govern- 
ment of  his  catholic  majesty  thinks  itself  bound  to 


manifest,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  in  order  that  it 
may  regard  it  as  its  profession  of  faith,  that,  whilst 
it  respects  the  rights  of  others,  it  will  never  admit 
the  least  intervention  in  its  internal  concerns,  nor 
execute  an  act  which  may  compromise,  in  the  least, 
the  free  exercise  of  national  sovereignty. 

When  once  you  shall  have  communicated  these 
frank  declarations  to  the  right  honorable  Georg® 
Canning,  his  excellency  cannot  do  less  than  find 
them  worthy  ot  Ins  flattering  concurrence,  as  well 
in  substance  as  in  form,  and  must  correspond  cor- 
dially with  the  spirit  which  has  dictated  them;  and  it 
will  be  sufficient  that  you  should  terminate  your  dis- 
course, by  reminding  his  excellency  that  Spain  has 
been  almost  always,  in  her  political  relations,  the 
victim  of  her  probity  and  good  faith,  that  her 
friendship  has  been,  and  is  useful  to  other  nations, 
and  sincere  under  every  trial;  that  the  government 
of  his  majesty  is  desirous  to  preserve  toe  friendly 
ties  which  exist  between  Spain  and  England;  but 
without  the  diminution;  without  the  degradation  of 
its  dignity;  and  that,  if  it  ha3  to  struggle  with  the 
embarrassments  that  result  from  its'*  immense  pro- 
gressive losses,  the  Spanish  nation  always  p >ses» 
ses  sublimity  of  sentiment  to  conduct  itself  with 
honor;  strength  of  character  to  support  its  calami- 
ties, and  constancy  of  r solution  to  maintain  itself, 
in  spite  of  the  last  sacrifices,  in  the  post  whicu  be- 
longs to  her  in  Europe. 

No.  8 The  duke  of  Wellington  to  Mr.  Canning, 
dated  Paris,  December  9-  announcing  the  duke’s 
arrival  in  that  city.  The  duke  says:—  «‘I  have  since 
had  an  interview  with  M.  de  Villele;  and  l have 
the  pleasure  to  inform  you,  that  he  has  sent  a mes* 
senger  to  Verona  with  orders  to  the  French  minis- 
ters at  that  place,  to  express  the  desire  of  the 
French  government,  that  the  transmission  of  the 
despatches  to  Madrid  should  be  suspended.” 

No.  9.  A despatch  from  Mr.  Canning  to  the  duke 
of  Wellington,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the 
above,  and  directing  him  xn  consequence,  to  sus- 
pend the  meditorial  offer  until  further  advices 
should  be  received  from  Verona;  Mr.  Canning, 
however,  says,  "that  it  is  highly  material,  for  the 
clear  and  perfect  discharge  of  the  duty  of  the  Bri- 
tish government,  in  a question  so  deeply  affecting 
the  interests,  not  only  of  the  powers  immediately 
concerned,  but  of  the  world,  that  your  grace  should 
not  leave  Paris,  without  having  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  French  government  the  eventual  offer  of 
his  majesty’s  mediation.” 

No.  10.  The  duke  of  Wellington  to  Mr.  Canning, 
dated  December  17,  transmitting  a copy  of  the 
note,  of  the  former,  to  M.  de  Montmorency,  which 
concluded  as  follows:  “It  is  the  sincere  hope  of  his 
majesty,  that  this  salutary  reconsideration  may  pre- 
vent recourse  to  arms.  But,  as  the  issue  of  the  re- 
ference to  Verona  may  still  be  doubtful,  the  under- 
signed is  instructed  to  declare,  that,  if  the  answer 
to  that  reference  should  not  be  such  as  to  preclude 
all  danger  of  hostilities,  his  majesty  will  be  ready 
to  accept  the  office  of  mediator  between  the  French 
and  Spanish  governments;  and  to  employ  his  most 
strenuous  endeavors  for  the  adjustment  of  their 
differences,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace 
of  the  world.” 

No.  11.  Reply  to  the  foregoing,  by  M.  de  Mont- 
morency, dated  Dec.  26,  declining  the  proffered 
mediation.  We  make  the  following  extract. 

“His  majesty  has  appreciated  the  sentiments 
which  have  induced  the  king  of  England  to  offer 
his  mediation  to  his  majesty,  in  order  to  prevent  a 
rupture  between  him  and  the  Spanish  government. 
Bat  his  majesty  could  not  but  feel  that  the  situation 
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of  France,  with  regard  to  Spain,  was  not 'of  a na- 
ture to  call  for  a mediation  between  the  two  courts. 
In  tact,  there  exists  no  difference  between  them, 
no  specific  point  of  discussion;  by  the  arrangement 
of  which  their  relations  might  be  placed  on  the 
footing  on  which  they  ought  to  stand.  Spain,  by 
the  nature  of  her  revolution,  and,  by  the  circum 
stances  with  which  it  has  been  attended,  has  ex 
cited  the  apprehension  of  several  great  powers.— 
England  participated  in  these  apprehensions:  for 
even  in  the  year  1820,  she  foresaw  cases,  in  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  preserve  with  Spam  rete 
tions  of  peace  and  good  understanding. 

“France  is  more  interested  than  any  other  power 
in  the  events,  which  may  result  from  the  actual  situa- 
tion of  that  monarchy.  But  it  is  not  her  own  in 
terests  alone  which  are  compromised,  and  which 
she  must  keep  in  view  in  the  present  circumstan- 
ces:— the  repose  of  Europe,  and  the  maintenance 
of  those  principles  by  which  it  is  guaranteed  are 
involved. 

“The  duke  of  Wellington  knows  that  these  are 
the  sentiments  which  dictated  the  conduct  of  France, 
at  Verona;  and  that  the  courts,  which  agreed  in  them, 
regarded  the  consequences  or  tiie  revolution,  and, of 
the  actual  state  of  Spain,  as  being  common  to  them 
all;  that  they  never  entertained  the  idea  that  it  whs 
between  France  and  Spain,  that  the  existing  diffi 
culties  needed  to  be  arranged;  that  they  considered 
the  question  to  be  “wholly  European;”  and  that  it  is 
in  consequence  of  this  opinion,  that  the  measures 
which  hadfor  their  object  the  bringing  about,  if  pos- 
sible, an  amelioration  in  the  state  of  a country  so 
highly  interesting  to  Europe,  were  conceived  and 
proposed— measures,  the  success  of  which  would 
have  been  completely  secured,  if  England  had 
thought  she  could  concur  in  them. 

“His  most  Christian  majesty,  who  was  bound  to 
weigh  these  considerations  maturely,  has,  therefore, 
thought  that  she  could  not  accept  the  mediation  that 
his  Britannic  majesty  has  been  pleased  to  propose 
to  him.” 

No.  12.  Mr.  Secretary  Canning  to  the  Vicompte 
de  Marcellus,  the  French  charge  d’affairs  in  Lon- 
don, in  reply  to  the  before  mentioned  note  from 
M.  de  Montmorency.  Although  the  French  king 
had  declined  the  mediation  of  England,  yet,  Mr. 
Cunning  says,  “the  king  [of  England,]  will  not  the 
less  anxiously  employ  in  every  way  that  is  yet  open 
to  him,  those  “conciliatory  dispositions”  for  which 
his  most  Christian  majesty  gives  him  credit,  to  bring 
about  a state  of  things  less  menacing  to  the  peace 
of  Eutope,  than  that  which  is  exhibited  in  the 
present  position  of  those  two  governments  towards 
each  other.  The  British  cabinet,  (the  secretary 
continues),  had  not  to  learn  how  fearfully  the  tran- 
quility of  ail  Europe  mustbe  effected  by  the  hostile 
collision  of  France  and  Spain.  . Accordingly,  in  the 
duke  of  Wellington's  official  note,  the  “adjustment” 
of  the  supposed  “diff  erences  between  the  French 
and  the  Spanish  governments,”  was  stated  as  auxi 
iiary  to  “the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  world.” 
But  the  British  cabinet  certainly  did  not  understand 
iijie  question  brought  forward  at  Verona,  by  the 
plenipotentiary  of  his  most  Christian  majesty,  with 
respect  to  the  actual  situation  and  possible  con 
duct  of  Spain,  to  be  questions  in  which  the  con- 
cern of  France  was  so  little  distinguishable  from 
tiiat  of  other  powers,  as  the  duke  de  Montmorency's 
note  represents  it.”  The  three  questions  are  here 
quoted  by  Mr.  C.  who,  in  commenting,  proceeds  to 
show  that  the  case  stated  is  purely  hypothetical, 
and  that  the  question  of  peace  or  war  with  Spain, 
was  a question  peculiary  French.  We  find  it  rse- 


cessary  to  quote  pretty  largely  from  this  letter,  not 
only  to  preserve  the  chain  of  argument,  but  to  show 
the  apprehensions  of  the  British  cabinet,  as  to  the 
consequences  involved  in  this  unhappy  and  ill  judg- 
ed war. 

“No  objection  was  stated  by  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton, on  the  part  of  the  king  his  master,  to  the  pre- 
cautionary measures  of  France,  within  their  own 
frontier;  measures  which  the  right  of  self  defence 
plainly  authorized.  But  it  appeared  to  his  majesty’s 
plenipotentiary  at  Verona,  to  be  necessary  and  just, 
that,  before  he  was  called  upon  to  promise  eventual- 
ly the  support  of  his  government  to  measures  on 
that  part  of  France,  which  were  likely  to  lead  to 
war  with  Spain,  opportunity  should  have  been  al- 
lowed to  his  government  to  examine  the  grounds 
of  those  measures — that  the  cause  of  offence, 
given  by  Spain  to  France,  should  have  been  speci- 
fically defined.  It  was,  therefore,  impossible  for 
his  majesty’s  plenipotentiary  to  “concur”  in  the 
decision  of  Verona. 

It  remains  to  advert  to  that  part  of  the  French 
official  note,  which  appears  to  insinuate  a reproach 
against  this  country,  as  if  she  had  abandoned  at 
Verona,  opinions  which  she  had  fon&ely  declared 
with  respect  to  the  affairs  of  Spain. 

“England,”  it  is  said,  “partook  in  1820  of  the  in- 
quietude which  the  revolution  in  Spain  occasioned 
to  many  great  powers — she  foresaw  cases  in  which 
it  might  be  impossible  to  preserve  with  Spain  the 
relations  of  good  intelligence  and  peace.” 

The  writer  mustbe  permitted  to  say,  that  though 
questions  were  indeed  propounded  to  England  m 
the  year  1821,  as  to  possible  future  contingences  in 
the  affairs  of  Spain,  so  far  from  “foreseeing  cases,” 
and  deciding  upon  the  conduct  which  would  be 
applicable  to  them,  in- the  manner  here  described, 
the  British  government  positively  declined  to  bind 
itself,  by  a contingent  opinion,  to  any  conditional 
course  of  action. 

But  there  was  no  indisposition  or  hesitation  to 
avow  the  principles  upon  which  the  opinion  of 
England  will  be  formed,  and  her  course  of  action 
regulated.  It  was  not  only  declared  that  the  British 
government  disclaimed  any  general  right  of  inter- 
ference in  the  internal  concerns  of  independent 
nations;  but  it  was  specifically  stated,  that  there  was 
perhaps  no  country  of  equal  magnitude  with  Spain, 
whose  internal  disturbances  would  be  so  little  likely 
to  menace  other  states,  with  that  direct  and  im- 
minent danger,  which  could  alone,  in  exception  to 
the  general  rule,  justify  foreign  interference. 

The  application  of  these  principles,  to  the  cases 
brought  forward  by  France  at  Verona,  was  as  direct 
as  it  was  consistent  with  the  former  professions  of 
the  British  cabinet.  That  application  was  tiirther 
enforced  by  other  considerations,  which,  though 
they  had  not  perhaps  been  distinctly  anticipated  ire 
a prospective  and  hypothetical  argument,  bore,  ne- 
vertheless, with  undeniable  force  upon  the  question 
to  be  decided  at  Verona. 

Bangers,  not  necessar  ily  arising  from  the  exis- 
tence  of  the  internal  agitations  of  Spain,  might  ne- 
vertheless, be  created  by  an  uncalled  for  and  inju- 
dicious interposition  in  them.  The  spirit  ofrevolu- 
tion,  which  shut  up  within  the  Pyrenees,  might  ex- 
haust itself  in  struggles,  trying  indeed  to  Spain,  but 
harmless  to  her  neighbors, ’if  called  for  within  those 
precincts  by  the  provocation  of  foreign  attack, 
might  find,  perhaps,  in  other  countries  fresh  aliment 
for  its  fury;  and  might  renew  throughout  Europe, 
the  miseries  of  the  five  and  twenty  years  which 
I preceded  the  peace  of  1815, 
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No.  13.  The  viscount  de  Chateaubriand  to  Mr. 
Secretary  Canning,  in  reply  to  the  foregoing.  It  is 
a long  letter,  and  would^occupy  two  column  of  this 
paper.  As  it  is  intended  as  a justification  of  the 
measures  pursued  by  France,  we  will  make  a few 
extracts. 

“The  line  of  conduct  which  good  sense  and  rea- 
son pointed  out,  the  duke  de  Montmorency  was 
bound  to  follow  at  Verona.  The  sovereigns  were 
of  opinion,  (in  which  the  French  government  coin- 
cided),  that  there  was  imminent  danger  to  society 
in  that  military  anarchy  in  Spain,  in  which  those 
pinciples  were  put  forth  anew,  which,  during  thirty 
years,  had  occasioned  the  misfortunes  of  Europe.  — 
From  these  general  conferences,  particular  ques- 
tions naturally  arose;  and  the  cases  which  were 
originally  involved  in  the  general  interests,  became 
the  subject  of  specific  discussion. 

“The  result  of  these  frank  communications  was, 
that  France  found  herself  placed  in  a position  to 
act  seperately  in  a cause  which  was,  as  it  were,  ap- 
propriated to  her,  without,  however,  seperating 
her  policy  from  that  of  her  allies;  so  that,  according 
to  the  impression  which  the  case  conveyed,  it  might 
be  said,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  ques- 
tion respecting  Spain  was  at  once  “* wholly  French , 
and  wholly  European 

“The  undersigned,  flattering  himself  that  he  has 
given  a satisfactory  answer  to  the  first  objection  of 
his  Britannic  majesty’s  principal  secretary  of  state 
for  foreign  affairs,  proceeds  to  the  consideration  of 
another  point: 

“The  cabinet  of  theTuileries  have  not  forgotten 
that  the  principle  motive  alleged  by  his  grace  the 
duke  of  Wellington  at  Verona,  for  not  explaining 
himself  upon  the  casus  fiederusy  was,  the  ignorance 
of  his  government,  of  the  transactions  wihch  had 
taken  place  between  France  and  Spain,  from  1820, 
to  1822.  That  objection  was  removed  at  the  con- 
gress, as  it  will  be  here,  by  the  single  observation, 
that  the  grievances  of  which,  Franch  might  have  to 
complain,  on  the  subject  of  the  Spanish  revolution, 
were  unfortunately  of  public  notoriety;  and  this  is 
wh»t  the  undersigned  will  have  occasion  to  deve- 
lope  in  the  course  of  this  note.” 

***** 

“The  writer  regrets  that  he  cannot  coincide  in 
opinion  with  ills  Britanic  majesty’s  principal  secre- 
tary of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  as  to  the  little  dan- 
ger to  which  the  Spanish  revolution  exposes  the 
other  powers  of  Europe.  The  state  of  modern  ci- 
vilization, brings  one  nation  into  communication 
with  all  others,  however  completely  it  may  be  in- 
sulated by  geographical  position. France,  espe- 

cially, the  only  country  whose  frontier  touches  that 
of  Spain,  suffers  considerably  from  the  troubles 
which  agitate  the  kingdom  of  Ferdinand.  A revolu- 
tion, which  seems  to  have  taken  for  its  model,  that 
of  which  the  traces  are  not  effaced,  awakens  and  agi 
tates  in  the  bosom  of  France  a host  of  passions  and 
recollections.  Innumerable  proofs  exist  that  the 
revolutionists  of  Spain,  and  of  France  are  in  close 
connection — in  all  the  military  conspiracies  tried  by 
the  French  tribunals,  the  name,  and  the  hope  of  the 
cortes  have  invariably  appeared.  Offenders,  escap- 
ing from  justice,  have  found  an  asylum  in  the  penin- 
sula, where  they  menace,  and  insult  with  impunity 
the  monarchy  and  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons.  Li- 
bels, written  in  French,  and  printed  in  Spain,  are 
scattered  abroad  amongst  the  army  of  observation, 
for  the  purpose  of  corrupting  it.- And  even  in  the  En- 
glish papers,  the  British  government  has  seen  that 
our  soldiers  were  excited  to  revolt  in  the  name  of 
Spain.  These  facts  were  admitted  by  implication, 


by  his  grace  the  duke  of  Wellington,  when,  in  his 
diplomatic  notes,  he  extended  his  approbation  to 
the  establishment  of  the  army  of  observation  ” 

* * * *“*  * * *’ 

“His  most  Christian  majesty  demands  that  his 
catholic  majesty  should,  of  himself,  and  by  his  own 
authority,  apply  the  necessary  modifications  to  the 
institutions  which  have  been  imposed  on  the  crown 
of  Spain  by  the  revolt  of  a few  soldiers. 

“To  this  free  concession  by  king  Ferdinand, 
of  the  corrected  institutions,  the  king  of  France, 
thinks  that  it  would  be  proper  to  add,  a full  and 
complete  amnesty  for  all  political  acts  committed 
from  1822  up  to  the  day  of  promulgating  the  royal 
concession.  Thus  would  disappear  from  the  Spa- 
nish constitution  the  defects,  in  substance  and  in 
form,  which  endanger  all  legitimate  monarchies 
l he  undersigned  feels  persuaded  that  propositions 
so  just  and  so  moderate  will  obtain  the  concurrence 
of  ali  the  cabinets  of  Europe. 

“The  French  government  having  made  every 
sort  of  sacrifice  to  the  desire  of  avoiding  war;  having 
struggled,  perhaps  too  long,  against  public  opi- 
nion, roused  by  the  provocations  of  Spain,  has  at 
length  reached  that  last  limit  of  concession  which, 
no  power  that  respects  itself;  can  with  impunity 
overstep.  Injured  in  her  essential  interests,  France, 
without  ceasing  to  offer  the  most  ardent  prayers  for 
peace,  can  no  longer  shut  her  eyes  to  the  dangers 
which  threaten  her.  She  has  already  taken,  and 
she  will  continue  to  take,  the  measures  best  calcu- 
lated for  putting  an  end  to  a state  of  uncertainty, 
which  compromises  alike  her  safety,  her  honor,  and 
her  dignity. 

No.  14.  Mr.  Secretary  Canning,  to  sir  Charles 
Stuart,  British  ambassador  to  France,  dated  Jan.  28, 
and  enclosing  to  him  a copy  of  the  last  above  men- 
tioned letter.  Mr.  C.  does  not  think  it  necessary 
to  make  a formal  reply  to  M.  de  Chateaubriand's 
letter,  since,  in  effect,  it  admits  all  the  materia!  pro- 
positions of  the  note  of  Mr-C.  to  which  it  was  an 
answer.  Mr-  C.  then  proceeds  to  make  a few  gene- 
ral remarks  upon  the  letter  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand, 
from  which  we  take  the  following.  “With  respect 
to  that  part  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand’s  note  which  de- 
scribes the  nature  of  the  demands  intended  to  be 
made  by  France  upon  Spain,  and  takes  credit  for 
the  moderation  of  them;  your  excellency  will  not 
fail  to  observe,  that  our  differences  with  France, 
and  the  allies  throughout,  is  not  as  to  the  arrange- 
ments which  it  might  be  desirable  to  obtain  from 
Spain,  but  as  to  the  principle  upon  which  France 
and  the  allies  propose  to  require  them. 

We  disclaim  for  ourselves,  and  deny  for  other 
powers,  the  right  of  requiring  any  changes  in  the 
internal  institutions  of  independent  states,  with  the 

menace  of  hostile  attack  in  case  of  a refusal The 

moderation  of  such  demands  in  no  degree  justifies, 
in  our  eyes,  such  a mode  of  enforcing  them;  and  this 
distinction  it  is  the  more  important  to  keep  steadily 
in  view,  and  to  impress  upon  the  "French  govern- 
ment, at  a moment  when,  for  their  sake,  and  their 
desire  we  are  suggesting  to  Spain,  in  a tone  of 
friendly  counsel,  alterations  similar  to  those  which 
France  is  proposing  as  the  alternative  of  hostilities. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  class  B.  of  the 
documents  respecting  the  affairs  of  France  and 
Spain.  They  are  headed  “Paris  and  Madrid.” 

No.  1.  Mr.  Canning  to  sir  William  a’Court,  British 
minister  at  Madrid,  dated  December  3,  and  enclos-^ 
ing  copies  of  the  principal  communications  receiv- 
ed from  the  duke  of  Wellington  from  Verona,  &c. 

No.  2.  Mr.  Canning  to  the  same,  enclosing  the 
note  from  Mr.  de  Colomb,  the  Spanish  charge  C* 
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affaires,  (see  abstract  No.  7,  in  the  preceding  class 

of  papers).  , _ 

No,  3.  Mr.  Canning  to  the  same,  December  9,  an- 
nouncing  the  receipt  of  the  final  despatches  from  the 
duke  of  Wellington  at  Verona,  and  intimating  a wil- 
lingness to  make  an  effort  at  mediation.  “If,”  says 
Mr  C,  “Spain  be  disposed  to  solicit  that  mediation, 
she  will  entitle  herself  to  it,  first,  by  redressing  our 
grievances -and  secondly,  by  a confidential  and 
spontaneous  assurance,  that  his  catholic  majesty  and 
his  family  are  altogether  safe  from  violence.  Upon 
this  latter  point  it  is  not  intended  that  you  should 
make  any  direct  demand  to  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment. It  could  not  properly  find  its  place  in  a di- 
piomat'ic  communication  to  the  minister  of  his  ca- 
tholic majesty.  But  M.  San  Miguel  may  be  easily 
lead  to  understand  how  important  an  aid  would  be 
afforded  to  any  interposition  of  ours  in  behalf  of 
Spain,  if  we  could  accompany  it  with  a declaration 
of  our  entire  conviction,  that  on  this  point  Europe 
has  nothing  to  fear.” 

No.  4 and  No.  5,  are  from  tk*  same  to  the  same, 
but  simply  enclosing  copies  of  papers  marked  No.  8 
and  No.  10,  in  the  abstract  of  Paris  and  Verona  pa- 
pers. 

No.  6.  Mr.  Canning  to  sir  William  a’Court,  dated 
December  29.  This  letter  encloses  the  answer  to 
the  note  of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  presented  at 
Paris,  (see  No.  12,  Verona  and  Paris  papers).  This 
is  the  paper  in  which  the  French  government  de- 
clined the  mediation  of  England.  We  extract  the 
following  from  Mr.  Canning’s  despatch  to  Madrid 
upon  this  subject. 

“As  the  object  at  Verona  was  to  induce  us  to  make 
common  cause -with  all;  so  the  object  of  France,  since 
she  has,  to  a certain  degree,  reconsidered,  for  her- 
self, the  measures  framed  at  Verona,  appears  to  be 
to  induce  us  to  concur  in  her  separate  and  mitigated 
measure. 

“The  truth  is,  as  you  are  aware,  that  our  objection 
to  joining  in  the  measures,  settled  at  Verona*  was  an 
objection  of  principle , not  of  degree,  an  objection 
not  capable,  therefore,  of  being  overcome  by  a mere 
modification  of  the  execution  of  them. 

“It  would  have  been  idle  to  offer  our  mediation 
to  France,  if  we  had  been  prepared  to  unite  with 
her  in  the  conditional  menace  contained  in  the  de- 
spatch which  she  has  now  addressed  to  her  minister 
at  Madrid;  a menace,  softened,  perhaps,  in  its  terms, 
and  less  precise  as  to  the  conditions  on  which  it  de 
pends,  than  those  of  the  other  continental  powers, 
but  still  vicious  in  PRINCIPLE,  as  at  once  demand- 
ing of  Spain  something  to  be  done  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  her  internal  concerns,  and  denouncing,  (in 
however  comparatively  distant  and  obscure  a man- 
ner), war  as  the  consequence  of  refusal. 

“In  speaking  to  M.  de  San  Miguel  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  those  instructions,  you  will  disclaim  for  your 
government,  any  participation  in  this  proceeding  of 
the  French  government.  But  you  will  avow  the 
deep  interest  which  the  king,  our  master,  feels  in 
the  agitations  now  prevailing  in  Spain;  his  majesty’s 
anxious  hope  that  the  Spanish  government  and  na- 
tion may  avoid  any  excess  either  in  action  or  in  lan- 
guage; arid  his  majesty’s  unabated  desire  to  employ 
his  good  offices,  in  whatever  way  may  be  most  useful 
to  Spain,  for  averting  the  dangers  with  which  she  is 
threatened,  and  for  reconciling  her  to  France  and 
to  all  Europe.” 

No.  7.  Mr  Canning  to  sir  William  a’Court,  same 
date — in  which  Mr  C.  says:  It  may  be  of  so  much 
use  to  you,  in  the  present  critical  state  of  things,  to 
have  with  you  some  person  in  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton’s entire  confidence,  and  capable  of  communica- 


ting in  his  graces  name,  with  individuals  whom  he 
has  personally  known,  and  who  are  now  in  the 
Spanish  goverment  or  councils,  that  lord  Fitzroy 
Somerset  has  agreed  to  undertake  a journey  to 
Madrid,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  you  such  as- 
sistance. 

No.  8.  Sir  William  a’Court  to  Mr.  Canning,  dated 
Madrid,  Dec.  24.  This  note  first  speaks  of  the  ad- 
justment of  the  commercial  dispute  between  Eng- 
land and  Spain,  as  then  nearly  certain,  and  detaiis 
a conversation  with  M.  San  Miguel,  in  relation  to 
that  subject,  and  also  the  proffered  mediation  of 
England  in  the  dispute  with  France.  “We  are 
sure  of  England,”  said  M.  San  Miguel,  “and  satified 
with  her  position,  and  we  hope  that  the  cortes 
will  enable  us  to  make  her  satisfied  with  Spain.  We 
cannot  expect  her  to  range  herself  on  our  side,  nor 
to  send  troops  or  fleets  to  assist  us;  but  we  are  per- 
suaded that  she  will  never  assist  our  enemies,  nor 
furnish  them  with  the  means  of  invading  us.  It  is, 
moreover,  so  much  her  interest  to  prevent  war 
breaking  out  between  us  and  France,  that  it  is  quite 
unnecessary  to  ask  for  her  mediation.  There  is 
certainly  nothing  to  induce  us  to  ask  for  such  a me- 
diation at  present;  but  we  are  at  sea,  surrounded  by 
dangers  and  menaced  by  storms,  aud  it  is  impossible  to 
say  that  we  may  not  yet  require  a friendly  hand.  But 
we  see  nothing  yet  to  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  ask 
any  mediation,  nor  have  we  at  present  any  intention 
to  solicit  one.” 

No.  9.  Mr.  Canning  to  lord  Fitzroy  Somerset, 
dated  Jan.  6, — being  a letter  of  instructions.  We 
copy  only  the  following  paragraph,  as  going  to  show 
the  earnestness  with  which  England  has  attempted 
to  keep  the  peace:— 

“At  the  same  time,  that  you  will  be  careful  to 
make  your  relation  to  his  majesty’s  established  min- 
ister, it  will  be  essential  to  avoid  creating  the  im- 
pression, that  the  suggestions  which  your  lordship 
has  to  offer  on  the  part  of  the  duke  of  Wellington, 
as  the  friend  and  well  wisher  of  Spain,  are  only  in 
another  shape  demands  on  the  part  of  your  govern- 
ment. A voluntary  adoption  of  the  suggestions  of 
the  duke  of  Wellington,  would  enable  us  to  mediate 
for  Spain  with  France,  with  an  effect  infinitely  more 
powerful.  But  we  do  not , like  France,  demand  any 
thing  of  this  sort,  as  the  price  of  our  forberance  to 
break  with  Spain.” 

Enclosed  in  No.  9,  was  a memorandum  by  the 
duke  of  Wellington,  for  the  assistance  of  lord  Fitzroy 
Somerset,  on  his  arrival  at  Madrid.  We  think  it 
necessary  to  give  these  memoranda  entire,  as.  exhi. 
biting  the  impartial  views  of  the  distinguished  au- 
thor,  in  relation  to  the  defects  of  the  Spanish  consti- 
tution, and  the  reform  necessary,  in  his  opinion,  for 
the  preservation  of  a proper  ballance  of  power  in 
the  government. 

MEMORANDUM,  &C. 

Londojt , Jan.  6,  1823. 

It  is  important  to  make  the  Spaniards  feel,  that  a 
king  being  necessary  for  the  government  of  their 
country,  and  a part  of  their  system,  as  established 
by  themselves, — it  follows,  as  a matter  of  equal  ne- 
cessity, that  the  powers  and  prerogatives  assigned 
to  the  king  in  the  system,  should  be  such  as  to  ena- 
ble him  to  perform  his  duties,  and  such  as,  in  reason, 
a king  ought  to  be  satisfied  with. 

If  the  situation  of  the  king  is  not  what  it  ought 
to  be;  if  he  has  not  the  power  to  protect  himself, 
and  those  employed  under  him,  in  the  performance 
of  their  duty  in  the  service  of  the  public;  and  if  the 
king  has  not  reason  to  be  satisfied  that  the  power 
allotted,  to  him  by  law  is  sufficient,  the  country  will 
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never  be  in  a state  of  tranquility,  be  the  system  of 
government  what  it  may. 

There  will  be  perpetual,  successive  royal  insur- 
rections in  one  part  of  the  country  or  the  other;  and 
the  king  and.  his  government  will  be  objects  of  ne- 
ver ceasing  jealousy  and  distrust. 

The  fami  * connection  between  his  catholic  ma- 
jesty and  t i.  k^ng  of  France,  and  the  interest 
which  the  latter  naturally  feels  for  the  welfare  of 
the  former — wid  occasion  a perpetual  irritation  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  so  long  as  the  situation  of 
the  king  of  Spain  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be;  which 
it  may  be  expected  will  sooner  or  later,  occasion 
war,  and  the  invasion  of  the  weaker  country. 

Thus,  then,  those  Spaniards  who. really  desire  the 
peace  and  the  welfare  the  country,  must  look  to 
an  alteration  of  their  c.  .stitution  which  shall  have 
for  its  object,  to  give  th«  ring  the  power  of  execut 
ing  his  office.  I confess  1 1 do  not  see  any  objec 
tion  to  this  alteration,  eit  ‘ in  the  antecedent  con 
duct  of  the  king,  or  in  the  irehension  that  his  ca- 
tholic majesty  w ill  abuse  tL  lower  thus  confided  to 
him.  Tlie  king  will  feel  t advantages  of  me  po- 
sition in  which  he  shall  fine  mself,  and  will  have 
no  motive  for  wishing  to  ^Yerthrow  the  system 
established,  particularly  if  the  alteration  is  made  in 
concert  with  him;  and  moreover,  the  spirit  of  the 
people,  and  the  exertions  of  those  individuals  who 
have  prevented  the  existing  system  from  being 
overthrown,  will  preserve  that  to  be  established, 
even  though  the  king  should  be  desirous  of  over 
throwing  it,  by  the  abuse  of  the  power  entrusted 
to  him. 

This  will  be  the  case  particularly,  if  the  proposed 
alterations  of  the  system  are  concerted  with  the 
king.  Indeed  no  other  mode  of  making  those  al- 
terations  can  have  the  desired  effect — as,  if  they 
are  not  made  in  concert  with  the  king,  his  catho 
lie  majesty  will  not  cordially  carry  into  execution 
the  system  proposed  - and,  both  king  and  people 
being  dissatisfied,  there  will  still  be  the  same  causes 
for  internal  disturbance  and  for  external  war,  as 
exist  at  present.  The  concert  with  the  king  on  the 
alterations  must  be  a real  one — and  the  king  must 
be  satisfied  that  the  constitution,  as  altered,  will 
secure  the  foundations  of  his  power  over  the  exe- 
cutive government,  and  will  give  him  the  means  of 
protecting  himself,  his  family,  and  his  servants. 

Neither  do  I see  any  for  deferring  to  make  these 
alterations  in  the  recent  transactions  of  foreign 
powers.  Those  transactions  are  all  professedly 
defensive.  France  professes , by  her  army  of  obser- 
vation, to  be  defensive— and,  declares  that  she  will  not 
pass  the  frontier,  excepting  on  the  occurrence  of 
certain  cases.  The  alteration  of  the  constitution, 
on  the  principles  proposed,  would  render  those 
cases  so  improbable,  as  that  the  continuance  of  the 
army  of  observation  would  be  an  useless  expense— 
and,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  immediately 
withdrawn. 

Then,  another  advantage  which  would  result  from 
this  alteration  in  aid  of  internal  tranquility  is,  that 
France  would  most  probably  immediately  adopt 
some  efficient  measure  to  prevent  the  assembly  of 
the  royalists  within  the  French  frontier.  All  Span 
iards  who  pass  the  frontier,  might  be  ordered  to 
reside  at  such  a distance  from  th$  frontier,  as  to 
render  their  intrigues  or  their  operations  within  the 
Spanish  frontier  nearly  impossible-  and,  thus  the 
asylumjgiven  in  France  to  persons  of  this  description, 
would  not  be  inconsistent  with  the  peace  and  tran- 
quility of  Spain. 


But  this  is  not  all.  The  Spaniards  must  see  that 
all  the  sources  of  the  prosperity  of  their  country  are 
nearly  destroyed;  and  that  the  very  foundations  of 
social  order  and  government  are  in  a state  oi  risk. 
There  is  no  trade,  no  private  or  public  revenue: 
the  national  property  cannot  be  sold:  the  interest 
of,  the  national  debt  cannot  be  paid;  nor  can  the 
army,  or  any  of  the  public  servants  or  establish- 
ments; and  no  money  can  be  borrowed. 

I happen  to  know  that  the  principal  monied  peo  - 
ple in  Europe  will  not  lend  their  money  to  Spain, 
till  they  shall  see  a system  prevail  in  that  country, 
which  shall  afford  some  hope  of  the  re-establish- 
meut  and  permanence  of  peace  and  good  order. 

If  all  this  be  true — if  it  be  true,  besides,  that  the 
best  chance  that  Spain  has  of  coming  to  some  ar- 
rangement with  her  colonies,  is  to  be  found  in  some 
settlement  of  her  internal  dissentions  and  distrac- 
tions, it  is  impossible  that  any  reasonable  Spaniard 
can  doubt  that  the  time  is  come  to  effect  those  al  - 
terations, which  the  common  sense  of  mankind 
points  out  to  be  necessary. 

No  10.  Mr.  Canning  to  sir  William  a’Court,  being 
a kind  of  introductory  letter  of  lord  Fitzroy  Somer- 
set, in  an  unofficial  capacity,  but  as  the  confidential 
agent  through  whom  was  to  be  communicated  the- 
views  of  the  duke  of  Wellington.  Speaking  of  the 
advantages  anticipated  from  this  agency,  among 
other  things  Mr.  Canning  says —“There  may  be 
those  among  the  leaders  of  the  cortes,  or  in  offices 
of  the  executive  government,  who  would  listen  to 
friendly  counsels,  coming  from  a man  to  whom 
Spain  is  so  deeply  indebted  as  the  duke  of  Welling- 
ton, and  to  whom  her  welfare  is  naturally  so  dear, 
from  the  very  services  which  he  has  had  the  glory 
of  rendering  to  her,  though  they  might  turn  a deaf 
ear  to  any  other  suggestions.” 

No  11.  Mr.  Canning  to  the  same,  Jan.  9,  enclos- 
ing a copy  of  the  official  note,  [No.  13— Paris  and 
Verona  papers,  class  A],  addressed  to  the  French 
charge  d*  aff  airs  in  London,  in  reply  to  the  duke  de 
Montmorency’s  answer  to  the  note  of  the  duke  of 
Wellington  of  the  17th  ultimo,  which  tendered  to 
the  French  government  the  mediation  of  his  majesty 
for  the  adjustment  of  its  differences  with  Spain. 
This  note  principally  relates  to  the  commercial  ne- 
gociations  in  which  sir  W.  a’C.  was  engaged.  On 
the  subject  of  the  mediation,  however,  it  is  said  “our 
position,  between  France  and  Spain,  is  strictly  me- 
diatorial, even  though  neither  of  the  two  states 
should,  (for  different  reasons),  think  fit  to  avail 
itself  of  our  formal  mediation;  and  though  we  are 
not  invested  with  the  office,  we  must  endeavor  prac- 
tically to  perform  the  duties  of  it.” 

No.  12.  Sir  William  a’Court  to  Mr.  Canning,, 
dated  Dec.  26.  This  letter  details  another  conver- 
sation with  san  Miguel,  which  is  not  important.  The 
congress  had  then  adjourned— the  sovereigns  had 
retired  to  their  respective  states— and  the  Spanish 
minister  was  flattering  himself  with  the  idea  that 
there  would  be  no  war  with  France. 

No.  13.  Mr.  Canning  to  sir  William  a’Court^ 
dated  Jan.  13.  We  extract  the  following,  as  show- 
ing the  early  and  positive  determination  of  England 
to  maintain  a strict  neutrality  in  the  event  of  a war. 

“The  position  in  which  the  Spanish  and  French 
governments  stand  towards  each  other  cannot  last. 
Every  day  b rings  with  it  the  hazard  of  an  accidental 
infractionof  peace  on  the  frontiers:  and  the  smallest 
such  infraction  might  confound  all  our  hopes,  and 
endeavors.  Till  France  shall  withdraw  her  army  of  ob- 
servation, there  is  no  security  against  such  hazards. 
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(ffoWe  now  conclude  the  abstracts  of  the  docu 
inents  laid  before  the  British  parliament,  so  that 
there  will  not  be  a.  break  in  the  matter  when  the 
volume  is  bound  up,  The  miscellaneous  articles 

commence  in  page  233 

The  editor  of  the  “National  Gazette”  says  that  he 
has  attentively  read  the  whole  of  the  correspon 
dence  of  which  we  give  an  abstract,  and  thinks  it 
“discreditable  to  Mr.  Canning  and  his  colleagues, 
who  have  been  wanting  in  the  spirit  and  tone  be 
fitting  the  character  and  power  of  the  British  na- 
tion.” “The  figure'  which  Great  Britain  makes  in 
the  issue  of  the  discussions  at  Verona,  and  the  cor- 
respondence with  France^  is  one  .of  utter  iropotency 
onu  insi^feoanc-1  ? • id  ortth. ^rtid '■#$;;’§»  We.ar/p 
not  surprised  ».  Fie  suspicion  ’Which  has  been  ex* 
ppococ  ci — dm  rhe  British  ministry  had  a secret  un- 
derstanding and  arrangement  with  the  French  ca- 
binet, as  to  the  extent  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
latter  in  Spain — that  they  devoutly  concurred  in 
the  plan  of  obtaining  by  force  the  alteration  of  the 
constitution,”  &c. 
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France  cannot  withdraw  her  army,  (it  is  fair  to  ad- 
mit), without  some  cause  to  assign  for  doing  so. 
The  only  cause  to  be  assigned  must  be  some  satis- 
factory assurances  received  from  Spain.  Spain  may 
be  reluctant  to  give  such  assurances  to  France, 
under  the  apparent  influence  of  a menace.  But  she 
may  confide  them  to  us;  who  neither  require  them, 
nor  threaten  any  consequence  of  withholding  them. 
If  Spain  has  griefs  against  France,  she  may  in  like 
manner  confide  to  us  the  statement  of  them,  as  an 
inducement  to  France  to  be  satisfied  with  less  con- 
cession. 

“Such  is  the  summary  of  the  present  state  of 
things,  on  which  depends  the  fearful  alternative  of 
peace  or  war.  We  earnestly  desire  the  former— 
not  only  for  our  own  interests,  as  M.  San  Miguel 
suggests,  but  for  the  larger  interests  of  Europe, 
(those  of  Spain  herselfincluded),  in  which  ultimate- 
ly, if  not  immediately,  our  own,  no  doubt,  may  be 
involved. 

“We  wish  for  peace  therefore  in  Europe;  but 
for  ourselves,  we  are  determined  at  all  events 

. ”'0;  find  sip  id  pm*  effort?  to  maintain  it 

between  France  and  Spaj#  prove  atm-uv^-we 
have  the  consolation,  to  have  discharged  the  duty, 
towards  both,  of  a faithful  and  disinterested  ally; 
and  shall  retire  thenceforth  within  the  limits  of  a 
strict  neutrality. 

“This  last  topic  you  cannot  state  too  clearly,  nor 
Pr  ess  too  strongly  upon  M.  San  Miguel:  as  there  are 
not  wanting  those  who  may  wish  to  inspire  him  with 
the  notion,  that  the  anxiety  which  we  manifest  to  re- 
scue Spain  from'  the  war,  is  an  earnest  of  a deter- 
mination to  join  her  in  the  war,  if  it  should  come 
upon  her.  I have  discouraged,  in  the  most  decisive 
manner,  some  obscure  indications  of  a wish  and  hope 
of  this  kind,  in  the  Spanish  mission  in  this  country.” 

No.  14.  Sir  William  a’Court  to  Mr.  Canning,  Jan. 
7.  This  letter  relates  to  the  general  state  of  things 
for  a few  days,  at  the  receipt  of  the  notes  from  the 
ministers  of  the  allied  powers.  The  Spaniards  did 
not  even  then  believe  there  would  be  a war.  The 
British  resident  minister,  after  announcing  the  re- 


ceipt of  these  documents  by  the  Spanish  muustrya 
remarks: — “J  must  do  the  Spanish  government  the 
justice . to  say , that  so  far  as  I can  perceive,  it  has  not 
assumed  any  improper  manner,  or  exhibited  any  ex- 
traordinary presumption  upon  the  present  occasion.  M. 
de  San  Miguel,  indeed,  in  his  conversations  with 
me,  since  the  arrival  of  the  despatches  above  men- 
tioned, has  spoken  in  atone  of  much  greater  mod- 
eration, and  has  held  out  much  greater  hopes  for  the 
future,  than  he  ever  ventured  to  express  before* 
he  more  than  ingtmi&ted,  that  modifications  might 
be  effected,  rsKe^eyer  the  country  should  be  retrieved 
from  the  danger  nf  foreign  interference 

JSfw.  15,  Sir  Wi&iin  a’Court  to  Mr.  Canning,  Jar- . 

' 'Mentioning'  the  reading  of  the  despatches 
from  the  allied  powers,  and  the  Spanish  replies,  in. 
the  cortes,  atjd  the  effect  produced.  There  is  no- 
thing new  or  important  in  this  communication* 
Wav  began  to  be  more  seriously  anticipated,  and 
sir  W.  a’Court  thought  the  good  offices  of  England 
would  soon  be  solicited  by  the  Spanish  ministry* 

No.  16.  Sir  William  a’Court,  to  Mr.  Canning* 
dated  Jan.  12,  enclosing  a letter  from  the  Spanish, 
minister,  San  Miguel,  soliciting,  at  last,  as  had  been 
anticipated,  the  good  offices  of  England.  As  a 
temperate  exposition  of  the  feelings  and  views  of . 
the  Spanish  cabinet,  at  this  moment,  we  extract 
the  following: 

“You,  sir,  who  have  been  an  eye  witness  of  the 
events  which  have  occurred  in  this  capital  during 
the  last  three  months*  and  of  the  scene  which  it 
has  presented  during  the  last  three  days,  can  in- 
form your  government  better  than  any  one  else, 
of  the  firm  determination  of  all  Spain  to  defend  her 
national  independence,  at  all  hazards,  and  never  to 
acknowledge  a right  of  intervention  on  the  part  of 
foreign  powers.  The  justice  of  the  cause  of  the  na- 
tion is  so  obvious,  and  its  right  to  be  independent  so 
sacred  and  imprescriptible,  that  his  majesty’s  go- 
vernment would  think  it  an  afront  to  your  judg- 
ment, sir,  to  dwell  any  longer  upon  this  point. 

“ Any  defect -which  the  present  constitution  of  Spain 
may  have,  ought  to  be  discovered  and  remedied,  freely 
and  spontaneously , by  the  nation  itself.  The  contrary 
would  tend  to  establish  a right  of  the  most  terrible 
and  insupportable  oppression.  The  Spaniards  are 
:;t  present  iuen.bied  with  the  constitution  ppomal- 
igated  ,U;F3  . They  . all  behold  in  their  present 
monarch,  Don  Fernando  the  seventh,  the  >".xra$. 
and  inviolable  person  of  their  constitutional  king 
— and,  it  cannot  be  concealed  from  you,  sir,  that 
this  respect  professed  to  the  king  is  extended  to  all 
the  members  of  the  royal  family. 

“Spain,  unvarying  in  her  principles,  awaits  calm- 
ly the  result  of  the  answers  which  have  been 
given  to  the  communications  of  the  four  great  con- 
tinental powers— -but  she  flatters  herself,  however, 
that  blood  will  not  be  shed  in  Europe,  for  questions 
so  evident  in  themselves — and  that  France  will  lay 
aside  her  system  of  precaution,  as  she  calls  it,  f su - 
illamada  sistema  de  precaucion  J,  which,  without  be- 
ing of  the  slightest  utility  to  her,  is  the  source  of 
so  many  evils  to  Spain. 

“To  England,  who  has  taken  in  the  conferences 
at  Verona  so  moderate  and  pacific  a line,  it  now 
belongs  to  crown  the  work — and,  to  prevent  an 
effusion  of  blood,  which  can  be  productive  of  no 
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possible  advantage  to  the  interest  of  any  nation. 
To  England,  too,  belongs  the  task  of  making  the 
French  government  perceive  the  error  which  it  is 
committing,  in  taking  measures  and  precautions, 
which  only  produce  contrary  results  to  those  which 
it  states  itself  to  have  in  view. 

“The  existence  of  its  army  of  observation  on  the 
Pyrenees,  and  the  protection  afforded  to  the  insur- 
gents, are  entirely  incompatible  with  that  tranquil- 
ity, which  the  French  government  says  it  wishes 
Spain  to  enjoy. 

“His  catholic  majesty’s  government  hopes  that 
this  fatal  contradiction  will  at  length  disappear;  and, 
in  obtaining  this  object,  it  feels  that  it  can  no  where 
look  for  more  effectual  assistance  than  from  the 
cabinet  of  Great  Britain,  the  exercise  of  whose  in- 
fluence, to  this  effect,  will  not,  it  trusts,  be  denied.” 

No.  17.  Mr.  Canning  to  Sir  Charles  Stuart,  (Bri- 
tish minister  at  Paris),  dated  Jan.  24  and  enclosing 
a copy  of  the  note  from  M.  de  San  Miguel,  from 
which  the  foregoing  is  an  extract.  Mr.  C.  directs 
that  this  despatch  be  immediately  laid  before  M.  de 
Chateaubriand.  The  importance  of  Mr.  Canning’s 
letter  on  this  occasion,  and  the  clearness  of  his 
views  and  solidity  of  his  opinions,  induce  us  to  make 
an  extract  of  some  length-- Mr.  Canning  says:— • 

“In  ycur  conversation  with  M.  de  Chateaubriand, 
your  excellency  is  not  to  overrate  the  value  of 
the  concessions,  implied,  rather  than  distinctly  ex- 
pressed, in  the  note  of  M.  de  San  Miguel;  nor  to 
represent  it  as  completely  satisfactory,  and  as  leav- 
ing nothing  to  be  desired;  but  it  is  just  and  rea- 
sonable, at  the  same  time,  to  consider  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  written. 

“Assuredly  the  more  enlightened  part  of  the  go- 
vernnient,  or  of  the  cortes  of  Spain,  does  not  be- 
lieve the  Spanish  constitution  of  1812  to  be,  in  all 
its  parts,  usefully  and  permanently  practicable.  But 
if  there  exist  imperfections  in  the  frame  of  the  go- 
vernment of  France  or  of  England,  respectively, 
should  we  consent  to  reform  those  imperfections, 
on  the  demand  of  a foreign  power,  and  under  the 
menace  of  a foreign  war  as  the  penalty  of  our  re- 
fusal? 

“Even  by  the  raode  in  which  the  demand  was 
made  by  France,  that  part  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment cr  nation,  which  might  be  willing  to  undertake 
those  ameliorations  of  the  present  constitution  of 
Spain,  without  which  it  is  alledged  to  be  unsafe  to 
her  neighbors,  has  been  placed  in  a situation  of 
great  difficulty.  Is  it  not  plain,  that  the  same  pro- 
position completely  changes  its  nature,  according 
to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  brought  forward? — that 
one,  which,  if  submitted,  through  the  regular  chan 
pels  of  diplomacy,  might  be  matter  of  wholesome 
advice  or  amicable  remonstrance,  when  addressed 
to  a nation  aloud,  and  in  the  presence,  as  it  were, 
of  all  the  world,  becomes  a taunt  and  a defiance? 
The  publication  of  the  despatch  to  M.  Lagarde, 
while  it  was  yet  on  its  road  to  Madrid,  is,  l know, 
defended  by  the  alleged  necessity  of  tranquilizing 
the  public  mind  at  Paris.  But  if  the  public  at  Pa- 
ris  required  to  be  tranquilized,  was  not  the  public 
mind  at  Madrid  liable  to  be  inflamed? 

“Your  excellency  will  not  understand  these  ob- 
servations to  be  made  with  any  view  of  inculpating 
the  proceedings  of  the  French  government,  with 
which,  abstractly  we  have  no  concern. 

“I  would  recal  M.  de.  Chateaubriand’s  attention 
to  the  situation  in  which  the  French  government  has 
placed  itself  towards  Spain,  by  the  manner  in  which 
her  first  alternative  for  war  has  been  propounded— 
only  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  upon  the  French 
government  the  necessity  of  not  omitting  any  fresh 


opportunity,  however  little  promising  they  may 
deem  it,  for  again  stating  to  Spain  the  grounds 
of  their  dissatisfaction  and  the  nature  of  their  de- 
mands. 

“The  French  government  desires  to  assure  itself 
of  the  safety  of  the  royal  family  of  Spain,  and  of  a 
disposition  in  the  leading  members  of  the  cortes,  as 
well  as  of  the  government,  to  turn  to  advantage  any 
occasion  that  may  occur,  or  that  can  be  created 
by  a prudent  and  gradual  course  of  measures,  for 
the  remedy  of  the  defects  of  the  Spanish  constitu- 
tion:— a channel  is  now  opened  to  the  French  go- 
vernment for  endeavoring  to  arrive  at  those  as- 
surances.  A precipitate  removal  of  the  royal  family 
from  Madrid  would  be  the  instant  and  infallible 
consequence  of  the  march  of  a French  army  across 
the  frontier.  If  the  amendments  to  the  Spanish 
constitution  are  absolutely  necessary,  and  it  is 
hopeless  to  bring  about  those  amendments  other- 
wise than  by  arms,  has  the  French  government  chalk- 
ed out  to  itself  the  course  by  • which  a successful  inva- 
sion is  to  be  made  to  lead  to  the  desired  result ? The  oc- 
cupancy of  Madrid,  as  repeated  experience  shews, 
is  not  the  dominion  of  Spain.  The  king  and  the  cortes 
will  be  established  elsewhere,  and  what  is  then  to 
follow  but  a continuance  of  civil  and  foreign  war, 
spreading  misery  and  devastation  over  the  whole 
kingdom?” 

No.  18.  SirW.  a’Court  to  Mr.  Canning,  Jan.  15 
■ — a short  note  of  no  importance  here. 

No.  19.  Sir  Charles  Stuart  to  Mr.  Canning,  dated 
Paris,  Jan.  23.  This  is  a short  letter,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  writer’s  conversation  with  M.  de  Cha- 
teaubriand. The  latter  admitted  the  moderation 
with  which  M.  de  San  Lorenzo,  (Spanish  minister 
at  Paris),  had  spoken,  respecting  the  situation  of 
the  two  governments — but.  that  a concilatory  tone 
is  assumed  by  the  agents  of  Spain,  which  does  not 
prevent  the  adoption  of  principles  the  most  incom- 
patible with  the  tranquility  of  Europe,  by  the  go- 
vernment and  legislature  of  that  country — that  at 
the  moment  they  admit  all  the  defects  of  their  con- 
stitution— their  readiness  to  concur  in  measures 
to  produce  a change — and  their  wish  for  the  pub- 
lication of  a general  amnesty,  their  societies  are  the 
most  active  in  their  endeavors  to  organize  revolt 
in  France — in  short,  that  the  enormity  of  the  evils 
resulting  from  war  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
consequences  which  must  result  from  the  success 
of  intrigues  which  the  French  ministers  have  no 
means  of  preventing  during  the  continuance  of 
peace.  Without  questioning  the  efforts  of  his  ma- 
jesty’s government  to  maintain  peace,  he  is  convinc- 
ed that  it  is  impossible  seriously  to  press  the  sub- 
ject on  the  Spanish  government  in  sufficient  time 
to  lead  to  the  result  wa  desire.  The  language  of 
the  French  ministers  show  that  they  would  be  glad 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  publication  of  an  amnes- 
ty, accompined  by  any  change,  however  trifling,  if 
brought  about  by  the  authority  of  the  king  of  Spain, 
which  might  enable  them  to  avoid  a declaration  of 
war. 

No.  20  Mr.  Canning  to  sir  William  a’Court,  Jan. 
26,  advising  him  of  his  last  despatch  to  sir  Charles 
Stuart,  and  giving  sir  William,  instructions  how  to 
proceed,  in  either  of  the  two  possible  alternatives: — - 
1st,  of  the  government  of  France  having  decided 
for  war;  or  2dly,  of  its  having  consented  to  avail 
itself  of  the  opening  presented  by  M.  San  Miguel’s 
note.  Great  Britain  having  declined  claiming  any 
thing  as  matter  of  right  or  by  menace.  So  long, 
says  Mr.  Canning,  as  our  voice  might  have  been 
confounded  with  those  of  other  powers,  who  took  a 
different  measure  of  their  right  of  interference,  or 
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with  that  of  France,  whose  exhortation  was  accom- 
panied with  the  denunciations  of  hostility,  we  ab- 
stained from  advising,  rather  than  incur  the  imputa- 
tion of  attemping  to  control.  But,  now  that  the 
possibility  of  such  misrepresentations  is  at  an  end, 
we  cannot  see  the  obvious  dangers  into  which  the 
present  course  of  Spanish  affairs  is  leading  a brave 
and  gallant  people  and  be  silent,  without  abandon- 
ing the  duty  which  is  prescribed,  no  less  by  the  ob- 
ligations which  international  laws  impose  upon 
friendly  states,  than  by  the  peculiarities  which  con- 
nect Great  Britain  with  Spain.  To  liberate  the 
person  and  family  of  the  king,  not  only  from  dan- 
ger, but  from  the  appearance  of  restraint— to  give 
something  like  force  and  freewill  to  the  actions  o f 
the  executive  power— to  rescue  the  deliberations  ot 
the  cortes  from  the  overawing  influence  of  the  clubs, 
are,  next  after  the  amnesty,  (which  should  perhaps 
precede  them  all),  the  alterations  the  most  desira- 
ble, and  those  which  would  give  the  greatest  confi- 
dence to  foreign  nations/’ 

No.  21.  Mr.  Canning  to  sir  William  a’Court,  en- 
closing copies  of  Nos.  14  and  15  of  the  class  A- 
[Paris. and  Verona  papers]. 

No\  22.  Sir  Charles  Stuart  to  Mr.  Canning,  dated 
Farls,  Jan.  28,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  Mr. 
Canning’s  despatch  of  the  24th,  [see  No.  17  above], 
and  stating  the  substance  of  the  conversation  with 
M.  de  Chateaubriand,  in  relation  to  the  note  of  M. 
Miguel.  “The  French  minister  told  me,  (says  sir 
Charles),  “that  the  substance  of  M.  de  San  Miguel’s 
paper  had  already  been  transmitted  to  him  from 
Madrid;  but  that  it  had  not  been  communicated  to 
him  sufficiently  at  length  to  show  that  M.  de  San 
Miguel  merely  demands  the  dissolution  of  the  army 
of  observation,  without  holding  out  any  hope  what- 
ever of  a concession  upon  points  which  menace  the 
vital  tranquility  of  this  country;  though  he  must  be 
well  aware  that,  in  the  present  situation  of  affairs, 
no  French  minister  would  be  bold  enough  to  pro- 
pose such  a measure,  unless  it  should  be  justified 
by  a corresponding  concession  on  the  part  of  Spain. 

“He  added  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the 
king  is  compelled  to  assume  a decisive  tone  in  his 
discourse  to  the  legislative  bodies;  and  that,  in  an- 
nouncing the  cessation  of  the  diplomatic  relations 
between  the  two  governments,  it  is  necessary  to 
show  that  they  cannot  be  re-established  until  the 
origin  of  the  mischief,  -with  -which  the  Spanish  revo • 
lution  menaces  neighboring  countries,  has  been  re- 
moved, by  assimilating  their  institutions  to  those  of 
other  limited  monarchies , under  an  act,  on  the  part  of 
the  king  of  Spain,  declaring  the  constitution  to  ema- 
nate from  the  crown. 

No.  23.  Sir  Charles  Stuart  to  Mr.  Canning,  en- 
closing the  speech  of  the  French  king  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  chambers. 

No.  24.  The  same  to  the  same,  dated  Jan.  30,  with 
a few  remarks  on  the  king’s  speech.  In  a conver- 
sation with  M.  Villele,  Sir  Charles  says — “I  could 
not  avoid  expressing  my  regret,  that  this  public  mani- 
festation of  demands  for  such  changes  in  the  Spanish 
constitution,  as  the  leaders  in  that  country  would 
hardly  be  persuaded  to  attempt,  should  not  leave 
his  most  Christian  majesty  the  means  of  receding 
from  the  position  in  which  he  has  been  placed. 
Notwithstanding  the  strong  evidence  of  prepara- 
tions for  hostilities,  I find  both  this  minister  and  his 
colleague,  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  continue  to  answer 
the  representation  of  the  consequences  which  must 
result  from  a rupture,  by  assurances  that  they  do 
not  participate  in  my  uneasiness  upon  the  subject, 
because  they  yet  continue  to  entertain  hopes  that 
war  will  not  take  place-,” 


No.  25.  Mr.  Canning  to  sir  Charles  Stuart,  dated 
Feb.  3.  This  letter  is  a long  and  able  commentary 
on  the  speech  of  Louis  XVIII.  and  we  should  like  to 
copy  the  whole,  but  cannot  possibly  afford  the 
room.  After  stating  the  embarrassment  into  which 
this  speech  has  thrown  the  British  cabinet,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  framing  the  king’s  speech  for 
the  opening  of  the  session  of  parliament,  and  the 
necessity  it  created  of  reconsidering  maturely  the 
position  in  which  the  British  government  stood 
towards  that  of  France , Mr.  Cannings  proceeds  to 
svy—<*The  principle  put  forward  in  that  speech,  as 
the  basis  of  the  French  demands  upon  Spain,  is 
liable  to  a double  construction.  If,  as  we  are  desi- 
rous of  believing,  the  sentiment  intended  to  be 
conveyed  is  no  other  than  that,  in  order  to  give  sta- 
bility to  any  modification  of  the  present  system  in 
Spain,  and  to  afford  sufficient  assurance  to  France 
to  justify  her  in  discontinuing  her  warlike  prepara- 
tions, the  king  of  Spain  must  be  a party  and  freely 
consenting  to  any  such  modification— and,  if  your 
excellency  shall  obtain  from  the  French  minister  an 
avowel  that  such  is  the  intention  of  the  speech,  the 
British  government  will  be  most  happy  to  continue 
at  Madrid  their  amicable  and  earnest  endeavors  to 
ascertain  the  means  and  to  recommend  the  policy  of 
accommodation. 

But  it  would  not  be  right  to  conceal  from  the  French 
minister,  that  a different  construction  is  generally 
put  upon  the  paragraph  to  which  I refer.  It  is  con- 
strued as  implying  that  the  free  institutions  of  the 
Spanish  people  can  only  be  legitimately  held  from 
the  spontaneous  gift  of  the  sovereign , first  restored  ta 
his  absolute  power,  and  then  divesting  himself  of 
that  power  as  he  may  think  proper  to  part  with. 

« The  Spanish  nation  could  not  be  expected  to  sub « 
scribe  to  this  principle— nor,  could  any  British  states • 
man  uphold  or  defend  it. . 

«We  can  conscientiously  recommed  to  Spam  to 
modify  the  constitution  of  1812.  The  law  of  nations 
warrants  the  suggestion  from  one  friendly  power  to 
another,  or  counsels  for  the  melioration  of  internal 
institutions,  provided  that  suggestion  be  made  m 
good  faith,  and  not  in  a spirit  of  dictation;  and  pro- 
vided IT  BE  NOT  ATTEMPTED  TO  BE  SUPPORTED  BY 

force.  But  the  British  government  could  not  ad 
vise  any  people,  in  adopting  changes,  however  be 
neficial,  to  admit  the  principle  on  which,  (accord 
ing  to  this  latter  construction),  the  speech  of  the 
king  of  France  would  be  understood  to  prescribe 
them.  It  is  indeed  a principle  which  strikes  a® 

THE  ROOT  OF  THE  BRITISH  CONSTITUTION. 

“The  British  government  does  not  presume  to 
hold  out  its  own  political  institutions  as  the  onlf 
practical  system  of  national  happines  and  freedom® 
It  does  not  presume  to  question  the  freedom  and 
happiness  which  France  enjoys,  under  institution® 
emanating  from  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  and  des- 
cribed as  octroy ees  from  the  throne.  But  it^  could 
not  countenance  a pretension,  on  the  part  of  France, . 
to  make  her  example  a rule  for  other  nations;  and 
still  less  would  it  admit  a peculiar  right  in  France, 
to  force  that  example  specifically  upon  Spain,  ir 
virtue  of  the  consanguinity  of  the  raging  dynasties;  ' 
of  those  two  kingdoms.  This  latter  reason  would  ' 
on  the  contrary,  suggest  recollections  and  conside 
rations,  which  must  obviously  make  it  impossible  fo 
Great  Britain  to  be  the  advocate  of  pretension 
founded  upon  it.  . 

No.  26.  Sir  William  a’Court  to  Mr  Canning,  date 
Jan.  21,  announcing  the  arrival  of  lord  Fitzroy  St, 
merset  at  Madrid. 

No.  27.  Mr.  Canning  to  sir  William  a’Court,  datq 
Feb,  9,  in  whrch  he  speaks  of  the  opening  of  pa: 
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liament,  and  trust  their  proceedings  will  not  lead 
the  Spaniards  “into  a false  security,  by  inducing 
them  to  place  their  hopes  of  extrication  from  their 
difficulties  in  a war  between  this  country  and 
France. 

“ JYeither  the  determination  nor  the  means  would  be 
Wanting  to  vindicate,  in  any  case  that  might  arise, 
either  our  honor  or  our  interests. — But  this  conside- 
ration does  not  effect  the  immediately  impending 
conflict  between  France  and  Spain.  It  is  to  the  pre- 
vention of  the  commencement  of  the  war  that  the 
anxiety  of  the  British  government  is  at  this  moment 
exclusively  directed;  and  that  it  is  desirious  of  di 
re  -iing  the  deliberations  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment: and  the  way  to  defer  the  present  execution 
of  the  project  of  invasion  of  Spain,  is,  that  Spain 
should  furnish  us  with  some  proposition,  shuch  as  we 
could  submit  to  the  French  government,  with  an 
earnest  appeal  to  its  policy  as  well  as  to  its  justice.” 

No.  28.  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset  to  Mr.  Canning, 
dated  Madrid,  Jan.  25.  This  letter  details  the  in- 
terview of  the  writer  with  some  distinguished  per- 
son, probably  connected  with  the  Spanish  govern 
ment,  whose  name  is  not  given,  and  to  whom  lord 
Fitzroy  Somerset  communicated  the  objects  of  his 
confidential  mission.  Lord  F.  S.  was  disappointed 
in  his  reception.  fL  says  -“I  read  to  him  the  duke 

of  Wellington’s  memorandum — was  evidently 

a good  deal  startled  at  my  communication,  for  which 
he  professed  himself  to  be  quite  unprepared;  and 
he,  at  once,  declared  his  conviction,  that  he  could 
not  be  instrumental  in  the  attainment  of  the  objects 
to  which  I had  called  his  attention.” 

“He  acknowledged  the  defects  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  admitted  the  propriety  of  taking  into  con 
sideration  the  expediency  of  modifying  it,  hereaf- 
ter, when  such  a proceeding  should  not  be  illegal.— 
He  felt  equally  with  himself  the  imminence  of  the 
danger,  to  which  the  country  was  exposed,  and  that 
war  was  the  inevitable  consequence  of  a refusal  to 
modify  the  constitution.  Such  a measure  being, 
however,  out  of  the  question,  the  government  had, 
in  his  opinion,  nothing  to  do  but  to  await  the  evil 
which  they  could  not  avert. 

“Seeing  that  my  reasoning  made  no  impression 

upon , and  that  his  reluctance  to  become  a 

party  in  proposing  any  alteration  in  the  present  or- 
der of  things  was  not  to  be  overcome,  I refrained 
from  pressing  him  further  on  the  subject;  Having 
first,  however,  prevailed  upon  him,  as  an  act  of 
kindness  to  me  and  of  duly  to  his  country,  to  men- 
tion to  some  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  cortes,  in 
whom  he  could  confide,  the  nature  of  the  commis- 
sion, with  which  I was  charged,  and  the  reasons 
which  induced  the  duke  of  Wellington  to  think 
that  the  time  was  arrived  when  Spain  should  make 
an  effort  to  effect  such  an  alteration  in  her  present 
system  of  government,  as  might  tend  to  put  an  end 
to  the  disturbances  of  which  she  is  the  theatre,  and 
to  satisfy  her  sovereign  and  his  allies, 

“I  have  found  several  of  my  old  acquaintance, 
who  are  neither  in  the  cortes,  nor  in  any  situation 
of  responsibility,  very  ready  to  enter  into  conver 
sation  with  me  on  the  difficulties  by  which  Spain 
is  now  surrounded,  and  on  the  necessity  of  some 
modification  of  the  constitution  Some,  indeed, 
are  clamorous  for  such  an  amendment,  and  for  the 
interference  of  Great  Britain;  but  when  asked  how 
the  first,  can  be  effected,  or  the  latter  made  availa 
ble  to  the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  they  are  una- 
ble to  furnish  any  satisfactory  reply.” 

No.  29.  Sir  Charles  Stuart  to  Mr  Canning,  dated 
Paris,  February  IQ.  This  letter  is  the  report  of  a 
conversation,  between  the  writer  and  M.de  Cha- 


teaubriand, on  the  receipt  of  Mr  Canning’s  letter 
of  Feb  3,  (see  No  25,  above.) 

M.  de  Chat  aubriand  admitted  the  constructions 
put  upon  the  king’s  speech  by  Mr.  Canning,  corres- 
ponded with  the  doubts  expressed  at  home  about 
it.  M.  de  Chateaubriand  does  not  hesitate  to  admit 
that  “in  order  to  give  stability  to  any  modification 
of  the  present  system  in  Spain,  and  to  afford  suffi- 
cient assurance  to  France  to  justify  her  discontinu- 
ing her  warlike  preparations,  the  king  of  Spain 
must  be  a party  and  consent  to  such  modification.” 
The  French  government  will  not  only  be  satisfied 
with  the  opening  which  any  act,  (such  as  the  estab- 
lishment of  a second  chamber),  may  offer,  to  com- 
plete, through  the  intervenation  of  Great  Britain, 
the  system  which  is  necessary  fbr  the  constitutional 
government  of  Spain;  but,  without  waiting  for  any 
further  proofs  of  the  sincerity  of  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment, they  will  consider  any  such  act  as  afford 
ing  reasonable  grounds  for  suspending  their  arma- 
ments, and  replacing  the  relations  between  the  two 
countries  upon  the  same  footing  usual  in  time  of 
peace;  though,  since  he  cannot  suppose  that  we  con- 
sider mere  fair  assurances  to  be  sufficient,  we  must 
not  be  surprised  if  preparations  fbr  war  are,  in  the 
mean  time,  carried  on  without  intermission.  M. 
de  Chateaubriand  did  not  enter  into  any  detail  re- 
specting-the  nature  of  the  acts  to  which  he  alluded; 
but  I understood  him  to  refer  to  the  project  of  al 
lowing  the  king  the  nomination  of  counsellors  of 
state,  and  giving  them  a deliberative  power,  upon 
a similar  principle  with  that  of  the  American  sen- 
ate; to  which  might  be  added,  a regulation  fixing 
the  amount  of  the  qualification  required,  to  render 
a candidate  eligible  to  the  second,  or  representa- 
tive chamber.” 

No.  30,  Sir  William  a’Court  to  Mr.  Canning,  da- 
ted Madrid,  Feb.  13.  Announcing  the  receipt  by 
the  French  minister  at  Madrid,  of  his  last  despatches 
from  France,  directing  him  to  demand  his  passports, 
&c.  One  of  these  despatches  states  that  after 
the  fruitless  efforts  made  by  the  representatives 
of  the  continental  powers,  as  well  as  by  sir  Wil- 
liam a’Court  and  lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  (the  last 
of  whom  it  must  be  observed,  had  not  left  Paris 
seven  days,  and  was  not  even  arrived  at  Madrid, 
iv hen  the  French  despatch  was  written  J,  to  engage 
the  Spanish  government  to  listen  to"  the  sugges- 
tions of  reason  and  to  adopt  a line  of  greater  mode- 
ration; no  other  course  remains  to  the  government 
of  his  most  Christian  majesty  than  that  of  recalling 
its  minister  from  Madrid;  that  this  is  the  only  step 
left  for  the  maintenance  of  peace;  that  the  duke 
of  Angouleme  is  upon  the  point  of  placing  himself 
at  the  head  of  100,000  men  upon  the  frontier:  and 
that  if  the  king  of  Spain,  released  from  his  present 
thraldom,  and  placed  at  the  head  of  his  army,  shall 
be  allowed  to  advance  to  the  banks  of  the  Bidassoa, 
in  order  to  treat  with  him,  a firm  and  durable 
peace  may  be  established  between  the  two  coun- 
tries; the  ancient  intimate  connection  between  France 
and  Spain  restored;  and  the  fleets,  armies  and  re- 
sources of  France  be  placed  from  that  moment,  en* 
tirely  at  the  disposal  of  his  catholic  majesty:  that 
France  does  not  pretend  to  dictate  to  Spain  the 
precise  modifications  she  ought  to  adopt  in  her  con- 
stitution; but,  in  order  not  to  expose  herself  to  the 
charge  of  having  intentionally  left  her  wishes  un- 
explained, she  declares  that  she  will  not  renew  her 
relations  of  amity  with  this  country,  until  a system 
be  established,  with  the  consent  of,  and  in  concert 
with;  the  king , assuring  alike  the  liberties  of  the 
nation  and  the  just  privileges  of  the  monarch;  and 
until  a general  act  of  amnesty  be  passed  in  favor 
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of  every  individual  persecuted  for  political  offences, 
from  the  promulgation  of  the  eonstitution  in  L812, 
down  to  the  present  period*” 

No.  31.  The  same  to  the  same,  dated  Madrid, 
February  4.  This  note  announces  the  receipt  cf  the 
war  speech  of  the  French  king,  which  sir  William 
a’Court  read  to  M.  de  San  Miguel;  and  some  parts 
of  it,  by  his  own  desire,  a second  time  The  speech 
having  been  concluded,  he  broke  out  into  exclama- 
tions against  the  genera!  conduct  of  the  Erench 
government,  expressing  his  conviction  that  a war 
was  inevitable.  He  said^that  Spain  would  never 
admit  that  the  constitution  emanated  from  the  king, 
nor  recognize  any  other  sovereignty  than  that  of 
the  people;  that  a manifesto  was  preparing,  in  which 
his  majesty  would  speak  his  sentiments  to  Europe, 
and  that  these  sentiments  would  be  found  in  unison 
with  the  answer  which  he  had  lately  delivered  to 
the  corles-r-that  Spain  was  prepared  to  repel  force 
by  force — and  that  France  would  find  that  the  war 
would  be  a much  more  serious  undertaking  than 
she  seemed  at  present  to  imagine  it  would  be. 

No  32.  The  same  to  the  ^ame,  dated  Madrid, 
Feb  , 7 . The  first  part  of  this  letter,  is  a request  for 
further  instructions;  and  the  latter  part  is  the  re 
port  of  another  conversation  with  San  Miguel,  held 
on  that  day.  We  must  extract  a part  of  it. 

“M.  San  Miguel  observed,  that,  with  respect  to 
modifications,  there  was  neither  a man  nor  a party 
in  Spain,  (were  the  ministry  to  be  changed  a hun- 
dred times),  who  would  venture  to  propose  their 
adoption,  till  the  time  pointed  out  by  the  constitu- 
tion? and  that,  had  any  hopes  been  held  put  to  me, 
of  an  opposite  nature,  1 might  depend  upon  it  they 
never  would  be  realized.  M.  San  Miguel’s  conver- 
sation was,  nevertheless,  less  warlike  than  I had 
found  it  a day  or  two  ago.  He  would  not,  he  said, 
consider  all  hope  of  negotiation  at  an  end,  but  still 
rely,  for  a successful  issue,  from  the  present  difficul 
ties,  upon  the  friendship  and  good  offices  of  Eng 
land.  He  was  convinced  that  she  might,  and  that 
she  would,  prevent  a war. 

“I  told  him  that  England  had  done,  and  would 
continue  to  do,  every  thing  in  her  power  to  pre- 
vent matters  from  coming  to  such  extremities;  but 
my  opinion  was,  that  war  was  inevitable,  if  Spain 
were  really  determined  to  admit  no  modifications 
in  her  present  constitutional  system.  A long  and 
desultory  conversation  followed,  in  the  course  of 
which  M.  San  Miguel  put  very  prominently  forward 
the  evident  acknowledgment  of  the  intention  to  es- 
tablish a PEnMAWiEjsrT  fretvch  interest  in  stain,  con- 
tained in  certain  passages  of  the  king  of  France’s 
speech  to  the  chambers. 

No.  33.  Sir  Charles  Stuart  to  Mr.  Canning,  dated 
Paris  Feb.  21.  Another  conversation  with  M.de 
Chateaubriand.  He  thought  th6  subject,  [of  nego- 
tiation], might  yet  be  taken  into  consideration,  if 
the  Spanish  negociators  should  engage,  at  a future 
period,  to  modify  their  constitution;  and,  in  the 
meanwhile,  prove  their  good  faith,  by  restoring  the 
king  to  his  physical  liberty,  and  allowing  him  to 
frequent  the  Sitias , and  to  go  to  watering  places-, 
by  a general  amnesty;  by  the  establishment  of  law’s 
to  regulate  the  press,  and  by  a change  of  ministry; 
but  that  the  military  preparations  of  the  French  go 
vernment  must  continue,  without  intermission; 
and  that  their  armies  will  be  ready  to  take  the  field, 
if  a change  in  the  aspect  of  affairs  does  not  contri 
bute  to  remove  the  pressure  and  irritation  which 
prevails  on  both  sides,  before  the  season  for  active 
operation  shall  arrive. 

No.  34.  Sir  William  a’Courtto  Mr.  Canning,  dat- 
^ Madrid,  Feb.  16,  In  this  note  it  is  said— -There 


| is  but  litte  hope  that  any  of  those  further  conces- 
sions will  be  made,  which  would  insure  an  amica- 
ble arrangement  of  the  differences  that  exist  be- 
tween this  country  and  France.  Besides  which, 
the  putting  forward  by  France  of  so  extravagant  a 
proposition,  as  that  the  king,  restored  to  his  full 
and  absolute  power,  shall  himself  grant  a charter 
to  the  nation,  has  singularly  increased  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  question.  The  principle  upon  which 
this  propositipn  is  founded  is  one  to  which  it  is  evi- 
dent the  British  government  can  never  agree;  and  ' 
conse  quently,  if  such  be  the  sine  qua  non  of  France, 
our  intervention  falls  to  the  ground. 

No  35.  The  same  to  the  same,  Feb.  18.  Sir  Wil- 
liam a’Court  says — my  hopes  have  been  greviously 
disappointed  with  respect  to  the  amnesty,  which  I 
was  confidently  assured,  would  embrace  every  po- 
litical offence,  and  every  political  offender.  But 
neither  by  the  committee  nor  in  the  cortes,  has 
the  slightest  allusion  been  made  to  so  general 
a measure,  notwithstanding  the  hopes  that  were 
held  out.  The  amnesty  voted  is  nothing  more 
than  an  act  of  pardon  for  any  “factious”  who 
may  lay  down  their  arms  before  the  1st  of  April; 
without  any  retrospective  operation  in  favor  of 
those  already  in  prison,  or  any  allusion  to  those  con- 
fined, merely  for  political  opinions.  It  is  a mere 
act  of  policy,  and  by  no  means  an  act  of  grace;  nor 
can  it  be  expected  to  produce  that  favorable  effect 
in  France  which  might  have  been  insured  by  a more 
general  measure. 

No.  36,  The  same  to  the  same,  Feb.  19,  announc- 
ing the  closing  of  the  extraordinary  cortes,  the  re- 
signation of  ministers,  &c. 

No  37.  The  same  to  the  same  February  20,  an- 
nouncing the  re  appointment  of  the  same  ministry. 

No  38.  Sir  Charles  Stuart  to  Mr.  Canning,  dated 
Paris,  March  6.  He  thinks  the  language  of  the 
French  cabinet  more  pacific,  though  they  insist 
upon  a direct  negpciati.on  between  the  duke  de  An- 
gouleme  and  a Spanish  prince. 

No.  39.  Sir  William  a’Court  to  Mr,  Canning, 
dated,  Madrid,  Feb.  23.  The  writer  mentions  his 
having  read  the  despatch  of  Mr.  Canning,  dated 
Feb.  9,  and  sir  Charles  Stuart’s  of  the  day  follow- 
ing, (see  Nos.  27  and  29),  to  San  Miguel. 

‘*M  de  San  Miguel  listened  with  the  greatest 
attention;  but  as  soon  as  I had  concluded,  observ- 
ed that  the  British  government  was  laboring  under 
a delusion,  in  supposing  any  sort  of  modification 
possible.  It  would  be  a much  easier  thing  to  over, 
turn  the  whole  constitutional  system,  ami  to  re-es- 
tablish absolute  despotism,  than  to  concede  even 
the  most  insignificant  of  the  points  which  have 
been  pointed  out  as  the  most  likely  conciliate. 

“He  was  fully  aware  that  England  asked  no  mo- 
difications on  her  own  account.  He  knew  that  we 
wished  to  preserve  to  Spain  her  constitutional  sys- 
tem; that  our  only  object  in  trying  to  engage  her 
to  yield  upon  certain  points,  was  the  conviciion, 
that  if  a war  did  break  out,  we  must  be,  sooner  or 
later,  involved  in  it  ourselves.  He  knew  very  well 
that  we  should  not  declare  in  favor  cf  Spain  at  first; 
but  nobody  could  be  so  blind  as  not  to  see,  that  if 
the  war  was  protracted,  and  other  powers  took 
part  in  it,  England  alone  could  not  remain  a passive 
spectator  of  what  might  be  its  results.” 

No.  40  The  same  to  the  same,  dated,  March  5. 
The  writer  says — “A  Spanish  gentleman  at  Paris, 

has  written  from  Paris  to — that  the  French 

government  has  declared  that  it  will  suspend  hosti- 
lities if  a general  amnesty  be  granted,  a verbal  pro- 
mise of  modifications  hereafter  be  given,  a change 
i of  ministers  take  plage,  and  the  king  be  permitted 
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to  go  to  the  waters  of  Sacedon.”  This  statement  sir 
W.  says  had  not  been  confided  to  him  by  any  ad- 
vice from  sir  Charles  Stuart. 

No.  41-  The  same  to  the  same,  March  9.— This 
note  is  not  important. 

No.  42.  Relates  to  the  foregoing,  and  is  likewise 
unimportant.  He  concludes  by  saying  that  what- 
ever hopes  have  been  excited,  (by  the  last  conver- 
sation with  Miguel),  are  now  entirely  at  an  end. 

No.  43.  Mr  ^Canning  to  sir  Charles  Stuart.  This 

a long  and  able  letter,  intended  as  a summing  up 
of  the  whole  negociations;  and,  long  as  it  is,  it  is 
too  important  to  be  abridged,  or  to  be  omitted.  We 
therefore,  give  it  entire. 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  to  sir  Charles  Stuart. 

FonsioK  Office,  March  31,  1823. 

Sir, — The  hopes  of  an  accomodation  between 
Trance  and  Spain,  which  his  majesty  has  so  long 
been  encouraged  to  cherish,  in  despite  of  all  un- 
favorable appearances,  being  now  unhappily  extin- 
guished, I am  commanded  by  his  majesty  to  address 
to  your  excellency,  for  the  purpose  of  being  com- 
municated to  the  French  minister,  the  following 
explanation  of  the  sentiments  of  your  government 
upon  the  present  posture  of  affairs  between  those 
two  kingdoms. 

The  king  has  exhausted  his  endeavors  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  Europe. 

The  ‘question  of  an  interference  in  the  internal 
concerns  of  Spain,  on  account  of  the  troubles  and 
distractions  which  have  for  some  time  prevailed  in 
that  kingdom,  was  not  one  on  which  his  majesty 
could,  for  himself,  entertain  a moment’s  hesitation. 
If  his  majesty?s  plenipotentiary  at  Verona,  did  not 
decline  taking  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  allied 
cabinets  upon  that  question,  it  was  because  his  ma- 
jesty owed  to  his  allies,  upon  that  as  soon  as  upon 
every  other  subject,  a sincere  declaration  cf  his 
opinions,  and,  because  he  hoped  that  a friendly  and 
unreserved  communication  might  tend  gto  the  pre- 
servation of  general  peace. 

The  nature  of  the  apprehension  which  had  induc- 
ed the  king  of  France  to  assemble  an  army  within 
bis  own  frontier,  upon  the  borders  of  Spain,  had 
been  indicated,  in  the  first  instance  by  the  designa- 
tion of  “cordon  sanitaire.”  The  change  of  that  de- 
signation to  that  of  an  “army  of  observation”  (which 
toop  place  in  the  month  of  September  last),  did  not 
appear  to  his  majesty  to  imply  more  than  that  the 
defensive  system,  originally  opposed  to  the -conta- 
gion of  physical  diseases,  would  be  continued 
against  the  possible  inconveniences,  moral  or  poli- 
tical, which  might  arise  to  France,  from  a civil  con- 
test ragingin  a country  separated  from  the  French 
territory  only  by  a conventional  line  of  demarka- 
tion.  The  dangers  naturally  incident  to  an  unre- 
strained  intercourse  between  two  countries  so  si- 
tuated towards  each  other — the  dangers  of  political 
intrigue,  or  of  occasional  violation  of  territor}', 
might  sufficiently  justify  preparations  of  military 
defence. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  between  France  and 
Spain  at  the  opening  of  the  congress  at  Verona. 
The  propositions  brought  forward  by  the  French 
plenipotentiary,  in  the  conferences  of  the  Allied 
cabinets,  were  founded  or.  this  state  of  things.  Those 
propositions  did  pot  relate  to  any  project  of  carrying 
attack  into  the  heart  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  but 
^vere  in  the  nature  of  inquiries;  1st,  what  counte- 
nance France  might  expect  to  receive  from  the 
allies,  if  she  should  find  herself  under  the  necessity 
of  breaking  off  diplomatic  intercourse  with  the 
court  of  Madrid?  And  2ndly,  what  assistance,  in 
mrmosed  cases  of  outrage  to  be  committed,  or  of 


violence  to  be  menaced  by  Spain?  These  cases— 
were  all  contingent  and  precautionary.  The  an- 
swers of  the  three  continental  powers  were  of  a 
correspondent  character. 

The  result  of  the  discussions’^  Verona  was,  a 
determination  of  his  majesty’s  allies,  the  emperors 
of  Austria  and  Russia,  and  the  king  of  Prussia:  1st, 
to  make  known  to  the  cabinet  of  Madrid,  through 
their  respective  ministers  at  that  court,  their  senti- 
ments upon  the  necessity  of  a change  in  the  pre- 
sent system  of  the  Spanish  government;  and,  in  the 
event  of  an  unsatisfactory  answer  to  that  communi- 
cation, to  recall  their  respective  ministers;  and  t# 
break  off  all  diplomatic  intercourse  with  Spain. 
2ndly.  To  make  common  cause  with  France  against 
Spain,  in  certain  specified  cases;  cases,  as  has  been 
already  observed,  altogether  contingent  and  pre- 
cautionary. 

His  majesty’s  plenipotentiary  declined  concurring 
in  these  measures;  not  only  because  he  was  unautho- 
rized to  pledge  the  faith  of  hi#  government  to  any 
hypothetical  engagement,  but  because  his  govern- 
ment had,  from  the  month  of  April,  1820,  uniformly 
recommended  to  the  powers  of  the  alliance  to  ab- 
stain from  all  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
Spain;  and  because,  having  been,  from  the  same 
period,  entirely  unacquainted  with  whatever  tran- 
sactions might  have  taken  place  between  France 
and  Spain,  his  government  could  not  judge,  on 
what  grounds  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuilleries  meditat- 
ed a possible  discontinuance  of  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  court  of  Madrid;  or  on  what  grounds  they 
apprehend  an  occurrence,  apparently  so  improba- 
ble, as  a commencement  of  hostilities  against  France 
by  Spain 

No  proof  was  produced  to  his  majesty’s  plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  existence  of  any  design,  on  the  part 
of  the  Spanish  government,  to  invade  the  territory 
of  France,  of  any  attempt  to  introduce  disaffection 
among  her  soldiery,  or  of  any  project  to  undermine 
her  political  institutions;  and  so  long  as  the  strug- 
gles and  disturbances  of  Spain  should  be  confined 
within  the  circle  of  her  own  territory,  they  could 
not  be  admitted  by  the  British  government  to  af- 
ford any  plea  for  foreign  interference.  If  the  end 
of  the  last  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  centu- 
ry saw  all  Europe  combined  against  France,  it  was 
not  on  account  of  the  internal  changes  which  France 
thought  necessary  for  her  own  political  and  civil 
reformation;  but  because  she  attempted  to  propo« 
gate,  first  her  principles,  and  afterwards  her  domi- 
nion, by  the  sword. 

Impossible  as  it  was  for  his  majesty  to  be  a party 
to  the  measures  concerted  a Verona,  with  respect 
to  Spain,  his  majesty’s  plenipotentiary  declared, 
that  the  British  government  could  only  endeavor, 
through  his  majesty’s  minister  at  the  court  of  the 
catholic  king,  “to  allay  the  ferment  which  those 
measures  might  occasion  at  Madrid,  and  to  do  all  the 
good  in  his  power.” 

Up  to  this  period  no  communication  had  taken 
place  between  his  majesty  and  the  court  of  Madrid, 
as  to  the  discussion  at  Verona.  But  about  the  time 
of  the  arrival  of  his  majesty’s  plenipotentiary,  on 
his  return  from  Verona,  at  Paris,  Spain  expressed 
a desire  for  the  “friendly  interposition”  of  his  ma- 
jesty, to  avert  the  calamities  of  war.  Spain  distinct- 
ly limited  this  desire  to  the  employment  of  such 
“good  offices”  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  as  would 
not  be  inconsistent  with  “the  most  strictly  conceiv- 
ed system  of  .neutrality.”  Nor  has  any  period  oc- 
curred, throughout  the  whole  of  the  intercourse 
of  the  British  government  with  Spain,  at  which  the 
Spanish  government  has  been  for  one  moment  led? 
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by  that  of  Great  Britain,  to  believe  that  the  policy 
of  his  majesty,  in  a contest  between  France  and 
Spain,  wctikl  be  other  than  neutral. 

In  pursunace  of  this  request,  and  of  h*i3  previous 
declaration  at  Verona,  his  majesty’s  plenipotentiary 
received  instructions  at  Paris  to  make  to  the  French 
government  the  offer  of  his  majesty’s  mediation.  In 
making  this  offer,  the  British  government  deprecat. 
ed,  from  motives  of  expediency  as  well  as  from 
considerations  of  justice,  the  employment,  towards 
Spain,  of  a language  of  reproach  or  of  intimidation. 
They  represented  as  matter  of  no  light  moment  the 
the  first  breach,  by  whatever  power,  of  that  gene- 
ral pacific  settlement  which  had  been  so  recently 
established,  and  at  the  cost  of  so  many  sufferings 
and  sacrifices  to  all  nations.  Nor  did  they  disguise 
from  the  French  government  the  anxiety  with 
which  they  looked  forward  to  all  the  possible  issues 
of  a new  war  in  Europe,  if  once  begun. 

In  addition  to  suggestions  such  as  these,  the  Bri- 
tish government  endeavored  to  learn  from  the  cabi- 
net of  the  Tuilleries,  the  nature  and  amount  of  the 
"Specific  grievances  of  which  his  most  Christian  ma- 
jesty complained  against  Spain — and  of  such  speci- 
fic measures  of  redress  or  conciliation,  on  the  part 
of  Spain,  as  would  arrest  the  progress  of  his  most 
Christian  majesty’s  warlike  preparations. 

The  French  government  declined  the  formal  me- 
diation of  his  majesty — alleging,  in  substance,  that 
the  necessity  of  its  warlike  preparations  was  found- 
ed, not  so  much  upon  any  direct  cause  of  complaint 
against  Spain  which  might  be  susceptible  of  accu- 
rate specification  and  of  practical  adjustment,  as 
upon  the  general  position  in  whiph  the  two  king- 
doms found  themselves  placed  towards  each  other; 
upon  the  effect  which  all  that  was  passing,  and  had 
been  for  sometime  passing  in  Spain,  produced  upon 
the  peace  and  tranquility  of  his  most  Christian 
majesty’s  dominions;  upon  the  burdensomeness  of 
that  defensive  armament  which  France  had  thought 
herself  obliged  to  establish  on  her  frontier  towards 
Spain,  and  which  it  was  alike  inconvenient  to  her 
to  maintain,  or,  without  some  change  of  circumstan- 
ces which  would  justify  such  change  of  counsel,  to 
Withdraw—upon  a state  of  things,  in  short,  which  it 
was  easier  to  understand  than  to  define — but  which, 
taken  altogether,  was  so  intollerable  to  France, 
that  open  hostility  would  be  far  preferable  to  it. 
War  would,  at  least,  have  a tendency  to  some  con- 
clusion— whereas,  the  existing  state  of  the  relations 
between  France  and  Spain  might  continue  for  an 
indefinite  time,  increasing,  every  day,  the  difficul- 
ties of  Spain,  and  propagating  disquietude  and  alarm 
throughout  the  French  army  and  nation. 

But,  although  his  most  Christian  majesty’s  govern- 
ment tieclined,  on  these  grounds,  a formal  media- 
tion, they  professed  an  earnest  desire  for  peace, 
and  accepted  his  majesty’s  “good  offices”  with 
Spain  for  that  object. 

Contemplating  all  the  mischiefs  which  war  might 
mflict  upon  France,  and  through  France,  ultimate- 
ly, perhaps,  upon  Europe,  and  which  it  must  inflict, 
more  immediately  and  inevitably,  upon  Spain, 
whose  internal  animosities  and  agitations  a foreign 
war  could  not  but  exasperate  and  prolong,  the  Bri- 
tish government  was  deeply  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  peace  for  both  kingdoms;  and  resolv- 
ed, therefore,  whether  invested  or  not  with  the 
formal  character  of  mediator,  to  make  every  effort, 
and  to  avail  itself  qf  chance  for  the  prevention  of 
hostilities.  The  question  was  now  become  a ques- 
tion simply  and  entirely  between  Spain  and  France; 
and  the  practical  point  of  inquiry  was  not  so  much 
hoty  the  relations  of  those  two  governments  had 


been  brought  into  their  present  awkward  compli" 
cation,  as  how  that  complication  could  be  solved* 
without  recourse  to  arms,  and  an  amicable  adjust- 
ment produced,  through  mutual  explanation  and 
concession. 

Nothing  could  have  induced  his  majesty  to  sug- 
gest to  the  Spanish  nation,  a revision  of  its  political 
institutions,  as  the  price  of  his  majesty’s  friendship. 
But  Spaniards  of  all  parties  and  descriptions,  admit- 
ted some  modifications  of  the  constitution  of  1812, 
to  be  indispensably  necessary;  and  if,  in  such  a cri- 
sis as  that  in  which  Spain  now  found  herself,  dis- 
tracted at  once  by  the  miseries  of  civil  war,  and  by 
the  apprehension  of  foreign  invasion,  the  adoption 
of  modifications,  admitted  to  be  desirable  in  them- 
selves, might  afford  a prospect  of  composing  her  in- 
ternal dissentions,  and  might,  at  the  same  time,  fur- 
nish to  the  French  government  a motive  for  with- 
drawing from  the  menacing  position  which  it  had 
assumed  towards  Spain,  the  British  government  felt 
that  no  scruple  or  delicacy,  or  fear  of  misconstruc- 
tion, ought  to  restrain  them  from  avowing  an  earn- 
est wish  that  the  Spaniards  could  prevail  upon  them- 
selves to  consider  of  such  modifications,  or,  at  least, 
to  declare  their  disposition  to  consider  of  them 
hereafter. 

It  is  useless  now  to  discuss  what  might  have  been 
the  result  of  his  majesty’s  anxious  endeavors  to 
bring  about  an  accommodation  between  France  and 
Spain,  if  nothing  had  occurred  to  interrupt  their 
progress.  Whatever  might  be  the  indisposition  of 
the  Spanish  government  to  take  the  first  step  to- 
wards such  an  accommodation,  it  cannot  be  disguis- 
that  the  principles  avowed  and  the  pretensions  put 
forward  by  the  French  government,  in  the  speech 
from  the  throne  at  the  opening  of  the  chamber  at 
Paris,  created  new  obstacles  to  the  success  of  friend- 
ly intervention.  The  communication  of  that  speech 
to  the  British  government  was  accompanied  indeed, 
with  renewed  assurances  of  the  pacific  disposition 
of  France;  and  the  French  minister  adopted  a con- 
struction of  the  passage  most  likely  to  create  an  un- 
favorable impression  in  Spain,  which  stripped  it  of 
a part  of  its  objectionable  character.  But  all  the 
attempts  of  the  British  government  to  give  effect 
at  Madrid  to  such  assurances  and  explanations  prov- 
ed unavailing.  The  hopes  of  success  became  gra- 
dually fainter;  and  have  now  vanished  altogether. 

It  remains  only  to  describe  the  conduct  which  it 
is  his  majesty’s  desire  and  intention  to  observe,  in 
a conflict  between  two  nations,  to  each  of  whom 
his  majesty  is  bound  by  the  ties  of  amity  and  alliance. 

The  repeated  disavowal,  by  his  most  Christian 
majesty’s  government,  of  all  views  of  ambition  and 
aggrandizement,  forbids  the  suspicicion  ,of  anyMe- 
sign  on  the  part  of  France  to  establish  a permanent 
military  occupation  in  Spain;  or  to  force  his  catho- 
lic majesty  into  any  measures,  derogatory  to  the  in- 
dependence of  his  crown  or  to  his  existing  relations 
with  other  powers. 

The  repeated  assurances  which  his  majesty  has 
received  of  the  determination  of  France  to  respect 
the  dominions  of  his  most  faithful  majesty,  relieves 
his  majesty  from  any  apprehension  of  being  called 
upon  to  fulfil  the  obligations  of  that  intimate  defen- 
sive connection  which  has  so  long  subsisted  be- 
tween the  crowns  of  Great  Britain  and  Portugal. 

With  respect  to  the  provinces  in  America,  which 
have  thrown  off  their  allegiance  to  the  crown  of 
Spain,  time  and  the  course  of  events  appear  to  have 
substantially  decided  their  separation  from  the  mo- 
ther country,  although  the  formal  recognition  of 
those  provinces  as  independent  states,  by  his  majes- 
ty,  may  be  hastened  or  retarded  by  various  external 
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circumstances,  as  well  as  by  the  more  or  less  satis- 
factory progress,  in  each  state,  towards  a regular 
and  settled  form  of  government.  Spain  has  long 
been  apprised  of  his  majesty's  opinions  upon  this 
subject.  Disclaiming,  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
any  intention  of  appropriation  to  himself  the  small 
est  portion  of  the  late  Spanish  possessions  in  Ameri 
ca,  his  majesty  is  satisfied  that  no  attempt  will  be 
made  by  France  to  bring  under  her  dominion  any 
of  those  possessions,  either  by  conquest  or  by  ces 
sion,  from  Spain. 

This  frank  explanation  upon  the  points  on  which, 
perhaps,  alone  the  possibility  of  any  collusion  of 
France  with  Great  Britain  can  be  apprehended  in  a 
war  between  France  and  Spain,  your  excellency 
will  represent  to  M.  Chateaubriand,  as  dictated  by 
an  earnest  desire  to  be  enabled  to  preserve,  in  that 
war,  a strict  and  undeviating  neutrality:  a neutrality 
not  liable  to  alteration  towards  either  party,  so  long 
as  the  honor  and  just  interests  of  Great  Britain  are 
equally  respected  by  both. 

I am  commanded,  in  conclusion,  to  direct  your 
excellency  to  declare  to  the  French  minister,  that 
his  majesty  will  be  at  all  times  ready  to  renew  the 
interposition  of  his  good  offices,  for  the  purpose  of 
terminating  those  hostilities,  which  his  majesty  has 
so  anxiously,  although  ineffectually,  endeavored  to 
avert.  I am,  &c. 

(Signed)  GEORGE  CANNING. 

His  excellency  the  right  hon.  sir 

Charles  Steuart , G.  C.  B.  &c. 

THE  HEGOCIATI0NS. 

Extracts  from  Mr.  Brougham's  remarks  on  the 
statements  of  Mr.  Canning: 

«The  baseness  and  perfidy  of  this  [the  French] 
government,  is  conspicuous  in  every  part  of  the  pic 
ture  which  has  been  rapidly  sketched  by  the  right 
hon.  secretary.  I have  no  manner  of  doubt,  that, 
when  we  come  to  read  these  papers,  we  shall  find 
the  proof  of  this  hitherto  incredible  circumstance, 
that,  up  to  the  very  eve  of  the  day  on  which  the 
French  king  proclaimed  war  in  the  chambers,  hi§  go 
•vernrnent  had  the  unexampled  perfidy  to  amuse  our 
government  with  sanguine  hopes  of  peace.  lam  wil 
ling  to  admit  that  no  government  could  be  prepared 
for  such  an  extent  of  baseness  and  duplicity,  on  the 
part  of  another  government;  but  the  most  extraor- 
dinary part  of  this  transaction  is  that  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  after  having  been  cajoled  to  this  extent, 
should  still  persist  in  suffering  himself  to  be  de- 
ceived. How  it  could  possibly  enter  the  mind  of 
so  acute  a person  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  to 
write  the  despatch,  a portion  of  which  he  read  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  is  the  most  wonderful 
circumstance  in  the  chapter  of  marvels.  How  the 
right  hon,  gentleman  could,  in  cold  blood,  write 
such  a despatch,  without  having  Chateaubriand  by 
his  side  to  wheedle  him,  without  any  physical  im- 
perfection to  efface,  as  if  by  the  stroke  of  borne 
malady,  the  recollection  of  all  that  had  passed 
during  the  last  three  weeks — how,  with  the  full 
proofs  of  the  perfidy  of  the  French  government, 
he  could  write  a despatch  which  was  to  go  to 
France,  and  afterwards  to  be  laid  before  this  house, 
giving  them  full  credit  for  the  purity  of  their  inten 
tions,  declaring  his  belief  that  they  were  actuated 
by  no  motive  of  ambition,  and  that  there  was  no 
' thing  in  the  circumstances  of  the  war  between 
France  and  Spain,  to  excite  suspicion  in  the  mind 
of  the  most  suspicious  person;  that  France  had  not 
embarked  in  the  war  from  a desire  of  aggrandize 
ment,  while  she  was  overrunning  Spain  with  her  ar- 
mies; how  the  right  hon,  secretary  could,  under  such 


circumstances,  write  such  a despatch,  is  a circum* 
stance,  to  my  mind,  so  utterly  inexplicable,  that 
profess  not  even  to  conjecture  the  grounds  upon 
which  it  can  be  justified  or  explained— and,  if  S 
had  not  heard  the  document  read  by  its  author,  I 
should  have  been  disposed  to  treat  it  as  a clumsy 
forgery,  invented  by  some  malignant,  but  bungling 
enemy  of  the  righ  hon.  secretary.  With  regard  to 
the  line  of,  conduct  which  parliament  may  be  called 
upon  to  sanction,  whether  forbearance,  or  the  adop- 
tion of  some  proposition  from  the  other  side  of  the 
house,  until  we  shall  have  seen  the  whole  of  the 
documents,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  arriving  at  a 
conclusion,  not  founded,  as  at  present,  upon  hypo- 
thesis, but  upon  a careful  examination  of  the  details, 

I feel  it  my  duty  to  abstain  from  delivering  any 
opinion,  further  than  it  may  be  necessary  to  guard 
myself  against  the  possibility  of  being  supposed  for 
a moment  to  countenance  the  absurd,  not  to  say 
unprincipled  notion,  for  its  want  of  principle  is  lost 
in  its  absolute  folly  and  absurdity,  that  any  state  of 
this  country  or  of  Europe,  or  any  state  of  our  do- 
mestic or  foreign  relations,  can  justify  the  holding 
out  a threat,  without  having  the  means  of  carrying 
it  into  execution.  Let  us  make  our  election  between 
neutrality  and  war,  but  if  we  choose  neutrality,  let 
it  be  a real  and  not  a mock  neutrality.  Let  both 
sides  of  the  question  be  maturely  weighed,  before 
either  embark  in  war,  or  resolve  to  adhere  to  peace. 
One  of  the  strongest  reasons  for  making  prepara- 
tions for  war,  instead  of  choosing  neutrality,  may 
be  that  those  preparations  may  be  the  surest  means 
of  preserving  peace,  and  averting  that  last  calamity, 
war.  We  may,  after  all,  be  obliged  to  go  to  war. 

We  are  bound  to  take  that  possibility  into  our 
consideration,  and  not  to  confine  our  view  to  those 
arguments  only  which  may  be  necessary  to  bolster 
up  the  present  anticipated  defence  of  his  majesty’s 
government.  We  are  bound  to  consider  whether, 
in  the  event  of  war  becoming  inevitable,  we  may 
not  be  dragged  into  it  when  we  may  be  less  prepar- 
ed to  meet  it  than  the  enemy,  and  when  the  de- 
signs of  the  enemy  may  be  already  half  accom- 
plished. In  such  an  event  we  may  be  called  upon., 
when  it  is  too  iate,  to  consider  whether  earlier 
preparations  and  that  tone  which  would  have  befit- 
ted such  preparations,  might  not,  nay  would  not, 
have  saved  us  from  such  a degradation.  If  we  do 
not  go  to  war,  those  gratifications  may  be  reserved 
for  the  people  of  England,  and  especially  the  trad- 
ing part  of  the  community,  the  blessings  of  which 
we  have  been  preaching  up  for  the  last  quarter  of 
a centurj'  to  other  neutral  nations.  The  crews  of 
vessels  belonging  to  our  merchants  and  ship  own- 
ers, ready  at  all  times  to  take  part  in  a service  of 
danger,  and  especially  prone  to  embark  in  such  a 
service,  when  it  is  connected  with  the  honor  and 
glory  of  their  country,  may  have  to  bear  a protract- 
ed state  of  blockade  enforced  by  French  fleets.  At- 
tempts will  be  made  by  English  vessels  to  break  the 
blockade,  not  merely  for  purposes  of  traffic  but  for 
objects  congenial  to  the  breast  of  every  brave  and 
honorable  Englishman,  and  such  vessels  so  destined 
and  laden  with  our  brethern  and  kindred,  will  be 
exposed  to  the  search  of  every  French  boat  that 
can  carry  a gun  and  five  men. 

The  torments  of  this  visiting  system,  which  we 
could  pass  over  so  glibly,  and  with  so  much  com- 
placency, when  we  were  preaching  up  its  blessings 
to  neutral  nations,  may  not  be  so  much  relished, 
when  the  poisoned  chalice  returns  to  our  own  lips- 
Nor  is  French  visitation  likely  to  be  rendered  much 
more  palatable  to  an  English  taste,  though  clqthed 
in  the  choicest  language  of  sir  William  Scott,  though 
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embellished  with  all  the  elegancies  of  that  florid 
ivilian,  fortified  with  all  the  recondite  researcn, 
and  enforced  by  all  that  ingenuity  of  classical  illus- 
trations, which,  for  the  last  quarter  of  a century,  has 
so  bewitched  the  congenial  taste  of  the  right  hen. 
gentleman,  which  has  so  delighted  all,  save  the  neu- 
trals themselves,  for  whose  benefit  the  code  has 
been  framed  and  enforced.  Such  will  be  the  fore- 
taste of  the  painful  price  which  we  may  have  to  pay 
for  neutrality,  and  it  is  extremely  possible  that 
Englishmen  may  not  be  able  to  bear  this  reasoning, 
but  they  will  break  out  into  hostile  eruptions, 
which  must  soon  assume  the  shape  of  actual  war.  i 
am  aware  that  there  are  some  gentlemen,  who  are 
anxious  to  enter  immediately  upon  the  discussion 
of  the  whole  question,  and  I am  free  to  confess  that 
1 feel  a considerable  portion  of  that  anxiety.  Ne- 
ver, since  I was  born,  have  I heard  a speech  which 
I felt  so  much  difficulty  in  refraining  from  entering 
upon  immediately.  tl  felt  the  difficulty  of  sitting 
still  to  the  very  tips  of  my  fingers.  Never,  since  I 
have  known  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  for  whom  I 
entertain  a respect,  much  more  sincere  than  he  can 
entertain  towards  Chateaubriand,  have  I witnessed 
so  complete  a failure,  on  his  part,  as  in  his  statement 
of  to  night.  Nor  is  this  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fault 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  but  to  the  badness  of 
his  cause.  It  is  an  old  observation,  that  it  is  easy  to 
be  eloquent  in  a good  cause;  but,  in  such  a cause  as 
that  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  undertook  to 
defend,  success  was  utterly  impossible. 

Do  not  let  honorable  gentlemen  suppose,  that, 
in  subscribing  to  the  necessity  of  postponing  this 
discussion,  I wish  for  one  hour’s  unnecessary  delay, 
or  thatl  differ  from  them  in  the  slightest  degree  as  to 
the  conclusion  to  which  I strongly  suspect  the  con- 
tents of  these  papers  will  force  us  to  come;  but  in  our 
present  state  of  ignorance  as  to  some  material  points 
of  the  result,  and  all  material  points  of  the  details, 
we  should  not  discharge  our  duty  to  the  country 
or  to  our  own  character,  if  we  were  to  enter  upon 
this  question  without  taking  the  necessary  time  to 
pome  fully  informed  to  its  discussion.  Even  in  the 
present  state  of  our  information,  however,  I can- 
not bqt  express  my  cordial  concurrence  in  the  right 
hon.  secretary — sentiments  which  I could  wish  he 
entertained  in  common  with  his  colleagues,  arid  all 
who  usually  support  him,  which  were  heard  with 
delight  In  this  house,  and  will  be  unanimously,  and 
heartily  re-echoed  by  the  country — I allude  to  that 
part  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman’s  speech,  in  which 
he  prayed  for  the  success  of  Spain  Regarding  as 
I do,  with  unqualified  indignation  and  abhorrence, 
the  conduct  of  the  French  government,  I do  not  say 
the  French  people,  fori  will  not  degrade  them  by 
identifying  them  with  their  government;  I do  not 
participate  in  the  astonishment  expressed  by  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  at  the  apparent  inconsisten- 
cy of  the  present  conduct  of  the  Bourbons,  with 
that  pursued  by  them  under  the  emperor  Napoleon. 
1 believe  that  every  wish  of  the  French  nation  is  in 
unison  with  those  sentiments  which  animate  the 
Spaniards.  Neither  does  the  army  concur  in  this 
aggression,  for  the  army  alike  detests  the  work  of 
tyranny,  plunder,  cant  and  hypocrisy,  in  which 
the  Bourbons  have  embarked.  The  war  is  not  com 
rnenced  because  the  people  of  the  army  require  it. 
But  because  three  or  four  French  emigrants  have 
■obtained  possession  of  power;  and  by  gaining  the 
too  easy  ear  of  the  monarch,  have  engaged  in  the 
desperate  attempt  of  effecting  another  revolution, 
in  order  to  get  back  their  confiscated  estates;  an 
{“nterprize  with  which  the  priests  chime  in,  that 
they  may  recover  their  well  lost  tithes.  It  is  for 


such  miserable  objects,  as  these  that  the  Spaniards 
are  to  be  sacrificed:  it  is  from  such  despicable  mo- 
tives that  the  Spaniards  are  to  be  punished,  because 
they  have  dared  to  vindicate  their  rights  as  a free 
and  independent  people.  I hope  to  God,  like  the 
right  honourable  secretary,  that  the  Spaniards,  may 
succeed  in  the  noble  and  righteous  cause  in  which 
they  are  engaged. 


<£/* The  length  of  the  preceding  documents,  has 
prevented  the  insertion  of  several  articles  prepared 
for  this  paper. 

0^j*The  editors  of  the  “National  Intelligencer, 
Messrs  Gales  and  Seaton,  have  not  yet  either  prov- 
ed, or  attempted  to  prove,  the  veracity  of  the  won- 
derful assertions,  that  the  manufacturing  interest  “is 
at  this  moment  better  protected  than  any  other  in- 
terest in  the  country”—- and  that  “ manufactures  are , 
besides , already  the  only  prosperous  interest  in  the 
country : they  are  flourishing  at  the  expense  op 

EVERY  OTHER.” 

Now,  this  is  not  courteous,  and  no  one  knows  bet- 
ter than  the  gentlemen  that  such  an  obstinate  si- 
lence is  not  “according  to  etiquette” — perhaps,  in- 
consistent with  the  plain  “rule  of  right,”  for  that 
would  seem  to  require  that  a man  is  bound  to  main- 
tain what  he  says,  or  acknowledge  his  error,  when 
a matter  advanced  by  him  is  in  opposition  to  the 
opinion  of  nearly  every  body  else.  But,  it  is  possi- 
ble that  Messrs.  Gales  and  Seaton  may  imitate  the 
conduct  of  ray  old  friend,  the  schoolmaster , with 
whom  I once  had  a dispute  about  the  meaning  of  a 
word.  I offered  to  refer  to  ten  dictionaries,  and 
to  acknowledge  that  I was  wrong,  if  every  one  of 
them  did  not  agree  in  my  definition— -but  this  he 
refused,  saying,  if  every  one  of  them  did  not  agree 
with  him,  the  whole  of  them  were  wrong.  This  is 
what  is  quaintly  called  “going  the  whole,”  or  “up 
to  the  hub” — “peaceably  if  we  can,  violently  if  we 
must;”  and  I give  them  credit  for  consistency,  in 
this  particular. 

But  capt.  Symmes  would  not  act  thus.  Let  any 
one  deny  the  fact  that  there  is  a great  “trap-door” 
at  the  north,  by  which  one  might  enter,  and  find 
people  and  other  animals,  trees  and  plants,  seas  and 
rivers,  reindeer  and  whales,  within  “the  bowels  of 
the  earth,”  and  he  will  respond  at  once,  give  his 
reasons  and  offer  proof  in  favor  of  his  system — nay, 
even  furnish  a map  of  the  route,  and  afford  a dia- 
gram of  the  interior.  Hence,  it  seems  to  me  that 
capt.  Symmes  has  more  faith  in  his  theory,  than 
Messrs.  Gales  and  Seaton  have  in  their  assertions 
about  manufactures  and  the  manufacturing  interest. 
It  may  be,  however,  that  the  facts  are  deemed  self- 
evident — as  that  the  sun  gives  us  light  at  mid-day,  and 
therefore,  that  any  argument  about  them  would  be 
only  a waste  of  time  and  ink  and  paper.  But  the 
members  of  the  last  congress  did  not  agree  in  opi- 
nion with  Messrs.  Gales  and  Seaton,  else  they  must 
have  been  very  bad  men ; seeing  that  there  was  a 
decided  majority  in  both  houses  willing’  to  protect 
what  was  already  the  “best  protected  ” and  to  support 
an  interest  even  then  flourishing  at  the  expense  of 
every  other  interest  in  the  United  States!  This  bo- 
dy, to  receive  a powerful  accession  in  favor  of  en- 
couraging domestic  manufactures  at  the  next  sit- 
ting, is  surely  worthy  of  being  illuminated  by  the 
editors  of  the  “Intelligencer,”  though  I myself  may 
not  be,— and  Messrs.’  Gales  and  Seaton,  “printers 
to  congress,”  should  surely  school  the  members  not 
a little  on  this  very  interesting  subject  IF  the  fact 
is,  that  manufactures  are  flourishing  at  the  expense 
of  every  other  interest  in  the  country,  congress 
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must  be  very  wicked  and  corrupt,  or  a set  of  con- 
summate block-heads,  to  entertain  a design  of  giv- 
ing further  encouragement  to  them.  If  my  friend 
Mr.  Tod,  of  Pennsylvania,  should  again  happen  to  be 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  manufactures,  I shall 
respectfully  suggest  to  him  the  propriety  of  ob- 
taining a “report”  from  my  friends  of  the  “Intelli- 
gencer,”  in  their  capacity  of  “printers  to  congress,” 
(officers  of  the  house),  before  he  ventures  to  bring 
forward  a project  so  unjust,  as  the  employment  of 
the  free  laborers  of  the  United  States  at  the  “ex- 
pense” of  others  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  fo- 
reign labor,  and  the  sale  of  foreign  cloths,  calicoes 
and  bobbins.  I have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Tod,  (as 
his  predecessor,  Mr.  Baldwin,  would  have  done), 
will  pay  all  due  respect  to  this  suggestion:  for,  as  I 
verily  believe  that  he  is  an  honest  man,  I feel  con- 
fident that  he  cannot  remain  friendly  to  a system  so 
abominable,  as  the  editors  make  out  that  for  the 
encouragement  of  domestic  manufactures  to  be — 
already  the  best  protected , “and  flourishing  at  the  ex- 
pense of  every  other  interest!”  And,  all  of  the  gen- 
tlemen named  as  candidates  for  the  presidency,  save 
one-should  take  heed  what  they  do.  Some  of 
them  are  notoriously  ardent  for  the  establishment 
of  home  manufactures,  and  all,  but  one,  are  under- 
stood  to  be  decidedly  favorable  to  them;  but  if  it 
shall  be  shewn  that  either  of  the  gentlemen  desire 
a monopoly , and  will  patronize  any  scheme  for  the 
support  of  any  one  interest  at  the  expense  of  all 
the  rest,  I promise  them,  and  each  and  every  of 
them,  that  they  shall  not  receive  my  vote!— because 
I mean  to  vote  for  a person  that  I believe  will  be 
president  of  the  whole  United  States,  not  of  any 
part  of  the  country  or  section  of  the  people.  It  is 
true,  that  the  commercial,  the  fishing,  the  cotton 
planting  and  the  sugar-growing  interests  are  pro- 
tected at  the  cost  of  the  citizens  at  large:  but  if 
they  were  “flourishing,”  we  should  be  glad  of  it. 
Unless  for  the  assertion  of  Messrs.  Gales  and  Seaton, 
I should  believe  that  our,manufactures  were  neither 
protected  nor  flourishing — because  I happen  to 
think  that  I know  they  are  not.  There  is  a high 
duty  on  coarse  cotton  goods— but  the  fact  is  report, 
ed  to  me  by  those  who  go  out  a-shopping,  that 
such  goods  are  one  half  cheaper  than  they  used  to 
be;  and  all  the  manufacturers  say  that  the  domestic 
competition  has  already  brought  down  the  price  to 
the  minimum  profit  at  which  they  can  live,  and  keep 
up  their  establishments.  And  as  nobody  can  see 
the  facts  as  the  editors  of  the  “Intelligencer”  see 
them,  I regard  it  as  their  bounden  duty  to  open 
the  eyes  of  the  people,  that  they  may  discern  the 
truth.  They  receive,  as  “printers  to  congress,” 
the  value  of  more  than  a ton  of  silver  per  annum  of 
the  public  money,  and  this  consideration,  I should 
suppose,  was  weighty  enough  to  induce  them  to  en- 
lighten the  pubiic  mind,  on  a subject  of  vital  im- 
portance— about  which  at  least  two  thirds  of  the 
free  persons,  tax-paying  people,  of  the  United 
States  are  so  grievously  mistdkenv^/  what  they  say 
is  true.  I invite  them  to  come  out:.  If  they  do  not, 
they  shall  still  be  entreated  to  do  so,  until  the  ques- 
tion is  decided  in  congress  that  manufactures  are 
not  protected  at  the  expense  of  every  other  interest; 
and  then,  we  shall  have  a demonstration  and  con- 
fession from  the  editors  that  they  were  mistaken,  or 
find  out  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  it  is  ex- 
pedient to  change  their  opinions. 

Nobility — Jiominal  and  real.  There  is  a story 
running  through  the  papers,  that  Mathews,  the  fa- 
mous stage-player  and  mimic,  being  in  company 
with  “his  majesty  of  England,”  when  regent,  the 


latter  offered  his  box,  requesting  that  the  player 
would  obleege  him,  (the  regent),  by  taking  a pinch 
of  snuff.  On  which  the  other  desired  that  the  re- 
gent would  open  his  royal  jaws  a little  wider,  and 
say  oblige. 

The  “Boston  Patriot,”  noticing  this  tale,  put 
afloat  to  honor  the  player,  asks  us  to  “figure  George 
Washington  laughing  and  holding  his  sides  at  the 
mimicry  of  Charles  Mathews,  and  standing  before 
him  to  have  his  pronunciation  corrected,  in  the  man - 
ner  stated 7 The  idea  is  intolerable.  The  eye  of 
Washington,  in  a case  like  this,  would  have  sunk 
the  impertinent  as  through  the  floor,  and  all  his 
pranks  and  jibes  and  jeers  would  have  been  lost 
in  reverence,  had  he  stood  in  the  presence  of  that 
noble  man  of  nature ; and,  perhaps,  no  one  that  ever 
lived  had  a countenance  more  strongly  marked 
with  what  is  called  “dignity,”  than  the  father  of 
our  country.  He  was  sedate  and  steady,  yet  not 
austere — but,  never  losing  sight  of  self  respect,  he 
exacted  it  of  others,  without  being  sensible  that  he 
required  it;  and  it  is  hard  to  suppose  that  any  per- 
son, with  the  least  pretension  to  character  or  stand- 
ing in  society,  could  have  spoken  to  him  as  Mr. 
Mathews  is  said  to  have  done  to  the  ruler  of  king- 
doms. 

A notice  of  the  manner  and  appearance  of 
Washington,  brings  to  recollection  an  incident  that 
I myself  witnessed,  and  which,  because  it  relates 
to  him,  may  be  worth  mentioning.  The  gentleman 
with  whom  I served  my  apprenticeship,  in  Phila- 
delphia, kept  a book  store,  as  well  as  a printing 
office,  in  his  house  on  Market  street.  He  would 
not  have  more  than  two  or  three  lads  in  the  office, 
and  liberally  allowed  us  free  access  to  the  store 
for  the  use  of  his  books.  As  I had  a regular  weekly 
task  that  I always  performed,  it  was  my  practice 
to  rise  early  in  the  summer  and  seat  myself  at  the 
front  door,  where  I enjoyed  the  fresh  air,  and  ge- 
nerally read  about  an  hour,  before  the  rest  of  the 
family  were  stirring,  and  when  but  few  persons 
were  to  be  seen  in  the  streets.  While  thus  occu- 
pied, Washington  often  passed  me  in  his  morning 
walk,  and,  from  repeatedly  seeing  me  at  the  same 
place  and  in  the  same  employment,  frequently 
seemed  to  give  me  an  encouraging  look,  if  our 
eyes  happened  to  meet;  to  which  he  would  some  - 
times add  a kind  nod  of  recognition.  One  fine 
morning,  and  just  bafere  the  door  I was  sitting 
at,  he  was  met  by  two  apparently  respectable 
gentlemen,  whom,  at  the  first  glance  I put  down 
for  foreigners,  just  arrived  in  Philadelphia.  They 
stared  at  him  with  remarkable  eagerness,  making  a 
full  halt  to  examine  him,  spontaneously,  as  it  seem- 
ed to  me,  raising  their  hats.  The  general  made  a 
slight  bow,  as  he  passed;  they  then  rushed  eagerly 
up  to  me,  and  asked,  “what  gentleman  is  that?” 

[ simply  replied,  “Washington.”  One  of  them 

then  said,  “By , it  is  the  most  majestic  man  that  I 

ever  beheld •”  and  they  both  rushed  through  the  mar- 
ket-house, retracing  their  steps,  that  they  might 
meet  and  look  at  him  again.  By  their  dress,  man- 
ners and  dialect,  I thought  that  they  were  recently 
from  London. 

Com.  Potiter’s  squadron.  We  hear  almost  daily 
from  the  little  squadron  stationed  off  Cuba  to  pro- 
tect our  commerce  against  piracy.  It  is  always  a 
matter  of  pride  and  pleasure,  that  a rightful  public 
measure  is  accomplished.  Our  commerce  is  now 
completely  protected,  by  much  severe  service — yet 
without  any  thing  happening,  but  the  fact  that  the 
end  has  been  attained,  to  redound  to  the  credit  of 
| tho^e  engaged  in  the  arduous  duty,  The  peojlp 
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of  the  United  States,  however,  are  not  to  be  told 
that  the  prevention  of  evil  is  less  meritorious  than 
its  cure. 

Our  little  vessels  are  “here,  there  and  every 
where,”  within  the  boundaries  prescribed  for  them, 
and  the  commodore  himself  not  only  superintends 
the  whole,  but  takes  his  part  in  the  actual  duties 
performed.  The  result  is— -only  one  piracy  has 
been  committed  since  his  arrival,  and  the  vessel  cap- 
tured was  retaken  and  some  of  the  pirates  punish- 
ed We  had  rather  that  there  should  be  no  piracy, 
than  that  nien  should  be  killed  for  being  pirates- 

Convoy  is  granted  from  Havana,  Matanzas,  &c. 
at  regular  periods  or  as  occasion  requires,  and  the 
eagle  banner  equally  protects  vessels  under  foreign 
flags  when  it  is  asked,  as  those  sailing  under  its  own. 
This  is  right— it  will  “tell”  well  in  Europe,  and 
hereafter  have  effect  on  the  claims  that  we  may 
make  to  the  “ freedom  of  the  seas.” 

It  appears  that  many  of  the  pirates,  finding  their 
trade  at  an  end,  have  entered  into  the  kindred  busi- 
ness of  the  slave  trade.  Two  large  vessels,  strongly 
manned,  and,  as  it  was  believed,  chiefly  with  them, 
recently  sailed  from  Havana  for  the  African  coast — 
from  whence,  perhaps,  capt  Spence,  of  the  Cyane, 
may  give  a final  account  of  them. 

The  officers  and  crews  of  our  vessels  were  yet 
healthy.  They  do  not  remain  long  in  the  ports  of 
Cuba,  though  hugging  the  shores.  The  people  at 
Havana  and  Matanzas  seem  to  have  a much  better 
opinion  of  us  now  than  they  were  reported  to  have 
had  sometime  since.  A letter  from  one  of  our  offi- 
cers,  dated  Havana,  May  17,  says — “I  have  been  on 
shore  here  and  at  Matanzas  frequently,  and  have 
experienced  nothing  like  incivility;  the  authorities 
are  polite  and  attentive,  and  offer  their  services  on 
our  arrival;  the  people  in  the  streets  politely  make 
way,  and  the  soldiers  salute  all  officers  in  uniform. 
Many  accounts  from  this  place  have  been  exagge- 
rated, or  the  manners  and  feelings  of  the  people 
have  undergone  a change,  rapid  indeed. 

“The  troops  here  are  in  constant  motion;  the 
shot  are  piled  on  all  the  batteries,  and  every  prepa- 
ration for  defence  appears  to  be  making;  nothing 
was  to  be  heard  but  the  sound  of  drum  and  trumpet. 
“ Constitacion  or  Maerte  ” is  the  favorite  motto- 
how  long  it  will  be  so,  remains  to  be  proved.” 

We  have  copies  of  two  letters  from  commodore 
Porter  to  the  captain  general  of  Cuba,  stating  the 
obstructions  that  he  had  met  with  in  the  execution 
of  his  duties,  by  a refusal  of  the  commanders  of 
certain  districts  to  permit  his  vessels  to  enter  the 
small  ports — which,  he  understood  from  them,  was 
in  consequence  of  orders  from  the  captain-general. 
To  these  letters  gen.  Vives  has  politely  replied,  as- 
suring the  commodore  that  no  such  orders  had  been 
issued — on  the  contrary,  that  the  government  would 
co-operate  with  him  in  the  pursuit  and  destruction 
of  the  pirates.  He  also  enclosed  a copy  of  a circu- 
lar that  he  had  issued  to  the  commandants  of  the 
several  military  districts  of  the  island — as  follo  ws: 

Office  of  the  captain  general  of  the  island  of  Cuba. 

An  American  squadron,  under  command  of  com- 
modore David  Porter,  being  destined  to  cruise  about 
the  coasts  of  the  islands  in  aid  of  our  forces,  who 
are  engaged  in  a like  enterprize,  namely,  the  pur- 
pose of  exterminating  the  pirates,  who  infest  our 
seas  and  cause  so  much  injury  to  commerce  in  ge- 
neral, without  respecting  any  flag  whatever;  and  it 
being  an  obligation  of  every  civilized  nation  to  an- 
nihilate such  banditti,  who,  heedless  of  their  duties 
in  society,  employ  themselves  in  such  execrable 
practices;  I have  thought* it  proper  to  give  orders 
that,  whenever  this  squadron  may  arrive  and  pre- 


sent itself  to  the  constituted  authorities,  they  must 
afford  it  every  aid,  which  may  be  compatible  with 
the  territorial  privileges  and  respect. 

God  preserve  you  many  years. 

(Signed)  Francisco  Bionisio  Vives. 

Havana.,  1 Oth  of  May,  1823. 

To  this  communication,  com.  Porter  made  a sui  - 
table reply — expressing  his  regret  for  having  been 
under  an  erroneous  impression,  and  frankly  apolo- 
gising for  it. 

This  correspondence  leads  us  to  hope  the  hap- 
piest results,  in  the  permanent  suppression  of  pira- 
cy— and,  as  the  Spaniards  are  a very  jealous  people, 
we  trust  that  our  officers  will  not  fail  in  continuing 
so  to  act  as  to  quiet  all  their  fears,  and  cause  them 
always  to  regard  the  flag  of  the  United  States  as 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  a friend.  The  trade 
with  this  island  is  of  more  importance  to  us  than 
that  which  we  have  with  more  than  one  half  of  the 
commercial  nations  of  Europe. 

Canals.  The  JS/’orthern  canal , of  New  York,  is 
now  in  operation.  The  receipt  of  tolls  at  White- 
hall, alone,  is  said  to  be  about  300  dollars  per  day . 
Great  quantities  of  Champlain  lumber  is  moving  on 
to  market. 

That  part  of  the  Erie  canal  which  is  completed  is 
thronged  with  boats,  passing  and  re-passing,  with 
valuable  cargoes. 

About  an  hundred  boats  arrive  every  week  at 
Utica— Fort  the  week  ending  June  5,  96  boats,  with 
4860  bbls.  of  flour,  1055  do.  salt,  245  do.  ashes, 
116  do.  pork,  19  do.  oil— 4557  bush,  wheat;  10,115 
gals,  whiskey,  with  great  quantities  of  other  arti- 
cles. 

A large  number  of  persons  are  at  work  on  the 
sections  of  the  canal  yet  to  be  completed. 

The  route  of  a canal,  to  be  called  the  Niagara  ca- 
nal, has  been  explored  and  levelled.  It  is  to  extend 
from  the  site  of  old  fort  Scblosser  to  the  vicinity 
of  Lewistown,  and,  when  completed,  will  open  a na- 
vigation to  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario.  A company  has 
been  incorporated  to  accomplish  this  important 
work,  and,  it  is  intimated,  that  they  will  commence 
it  in  the  present  season. 

The  Union  canal  in  Pennsylvania  proceeds  ra- 
pidly— we  think  we  have  heard  it  mentioned  that 
3,000  men  are  at  work  on  it.  The  Schuylkill  navi- 
gation  company  are  pushing  on  their  works  with 
the  greatest  energy.  They  have  2500  laborers. 

It  is  believed  that  it  will  be  so  far  completed  this 
season  as  to  make  a slack-water  navigation  from 
Philadelphia  to  Reading — the  seat  of  government 
of  the  rich  county  of  Berks. 

The  route  of  the  Delav/are  and  Chesapeake  canal 
is  not  yet  determined;  but  the  stock  supposed  ne- 
cessary to  effect  it  has  been  subscribed. 

We  have  much  talk  about  canals  in  Maryland— 
but  as  yet  talk  only.  However,  there  is  hope  that 
we  shall  also  do  something,  after  a while. 

Internal  communications.  Rivers,  canals  and 
roads  are  as  the  arteries  and  veins  of  a country,  and 
cause  every  thing  to  centre  into  the  common  good , 
as  to  the  human  heart,  the  seat  of  life. 

A letter  from  the  west  informs  us  that  a gentle- 
man named,  travelled  from  Baltimore  to  St.  Louis, 
more  than  1200  miles,  in  12  successive  days.  Per- 
sons arrive  at  St.  Louis  in  the  same  time  from  New 
Orleans,  and  may  return  in  less  than  five  days.  Af- 
ter a time,  people  will  travel  all  the  way  by  water  ; 
from  New  York  to  New  Orleans,  by  an  interior 
route,  or,  if  they  like  it  better,  may  make  a continu-  •• 
ous  voyage  from  the  latter  to  Quebec— passing 
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through  Eric  and  Champlain,  lakes  “famous  in 
story.” 

Manufactures!  On  Friday  last  week,  Mrs.  Ann 
Clegg  was  delivered  of  three  fine  boys , at  the  mills 
of  the  Union  manufacturing  company  on  the  Pataps- 
co.  So  it  seems  that  one  branch  of  domestic  indus  , 
try  is  “flourishing,”  but  whether  at  the  “expense  of 
every  other  interest,”  we  leave  it  to  the  editors  of 
the  “National  Intelligencer”  to  determine. 

Mu.  Forsyth,  late  minister  to  Spain,  did  not  ar 
rive'at  Philadelphia  in  the  Hunter,  as  heretofore  re- 
ported— but  reached  this  country  last  week,  at  New 
York. 

Colombian  youths.  Three  sons  of  gen.  Paez, 
have,  through  the  intervention  of  gen.  Scott,  and 
the  consent  of  the  president,  “as  a mark  of  his  re- 
spect to  a distinguished  officer,  and  of  his  anxiety  to 
draw  close  the  ties  of  friendship  between  Colombia 
and  the  United  States,”  been  admitted  into  the  mi- 
litary academy  at  West  Point. 

Vermont.  A well  printed  8vo  volume  of  568  close 
pages,  being  a collection  of  the  records  and  docu 
ments  connected  with  the  assumption  and  establish- 
ment of  government  by  the  people  of  Vermont, 
with  early  journals  of  the  council  of  state  and  the 
assembly,  &c.  edited  by  William  Slade , jun.  secre 
tary  of  state,  has  just  appeared  from  the  press  of  J. 
W.  Copeland,  Middlebury,  Vermont.  It  is  illus 
trated  by  occasional  remarks,  and  composes  a body 
of  state  papers  of  a highly  interesting  character 
* — important  in  the  history  of  the  state,  and  not  less 
so  to  the  future  historian  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Slade  appears  not  to  have  spared  any  labor  that 
might  succeed  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose 
— that  of  presenting  such  a mass  of  facts  as  would 
render  any  addition  or  supplement  to  them  unne- 
cessary. It  may  be  said,  we  think,  that  he  has  ex- 
hausted the  subject,  and  yet  without  being  more 
profuse  than  its  nature  required.  We  shall  refer 
to  this  volume  again,  and  treat  our  readers  with 
some  of  the  curiosities  that  it  contains. 

Roehery.  The  Georgetown  “Metropolitan”  men- 
tions a case  of  robbery  near  that  place  by  a couple 
of  foot  pads,  which,  he  ventures  “to  affirm,  has  so 
frightened  the  people  of  that  town,  that  they  have 
ceased  to  carry  money  in  their  pockets .”  Something 
has  produced  the  same  effect  in  other  places  as  well 
as  in  Georgetown. 

France  and  Spain.  A very  extraordinary  paper 
has  appeared  in  the  Paris  Monitetirf( the  well  known 
official  organ  of  the  government),  of  the  16th  April. 
It  is  an  exposition  of  the  causes  of  the  war  against 
Spain — not  given  as  if  by  authority,  but  still  to  be 
regarded  as  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  intended 
to  shew  the  merits  of  the  quarrel.  It  is  not  worth 
while  to  publish  this  article — and,  we  think,  that  a 
sufficient  idea  of  it  may  be  conveyed  to  our  readers, 
by  brief  notice  of  its  contents. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  piece,  we  have  this  sen 
tencc — “Let  us  say  aloud,  since  the  fact  is  so,  that  the 
Spanish  revolution  is  a year  against  the  French  mo- 
narchy.”  The  readers  of  the  Register  will  please 
to  recollect  a frequent  expression  of  our  belief, 
that  the  preservation  of  the  Bourbons  on  the  throne 
of  France,  was  the  real  cause  of  the  quarrel  with 
Spain— not  because  Spain  designed  to  interfere 
with  the  affairs  of  France;  but  for  the  reason  that, 
we  supposed,  the  French  people  had  neajly  resolv- 


ed on  a regulation  of  their  own  concerns.  To  pre’ 
vent  domestic  insurrection,  foreign  war  was  deter” 
mined  on— and  a hope  was  entertained  that  the 
throne  of  Louis  might  be  supported,  as  it  had  been 
established,  by  foreign  bayonets. 

**1  he  revolution,  that  blight  of  modern  society,  (says 
the  exposition),  did  only  attach  itself  to  Spain  to 
extend  at  a later  period  to  us.  We  were  surround- 
ed, and,  as  it  were,  besieged  by  a system  of  perfidy, 
fraud  and  hatred,  from  which  it  was  necessary,  at 
any  price,  to  deliver  ourselves;  it  is  "not,  then,  the 
thirst  of  conquest,  nor  the  senseless  project  of  forc- 
ing back  a nation  to  its  laws,  which  urges  and  im- 
pels us  beyond  our  frontiers.  It  is  the  care  of  our 
political  existence;  in  a word,  it  is  necessity,  which 
marches,  with  justice,  at  the  head  of  our  legions. ” 

“When  revolt,  that  common  parent  of  all  traitorsv 
gave,  in  the  isle  of  Leon,  a signal  to  the  revolution- 
ists of  all  countries,  our  eyes  were  turned,  with 
apprehension,  towards  Spain.  Her  revolution,  which 
was  then  only  menacing  to  our  future,  already  strip- 
ped the  present  of  its  security.” 

The  events  at  Naples  and  ; urin  are  then  noticed 
—the  Spaniards  are  charged  with  having  threaten- 
ed to  bring  down  the  tri  colored  flag  from  the  tops 
of  the  mountains— “to  dream”  of  that  flag  was  hos- 
tile to  France! 

Some  scraps  are  then  taken  from  the  Spanish 
newspapers,  to  make  out  the  hostility  of  the  nation 
to  France!— and  “secret  revelations”  re  spoken  of! 
A paper,  that  is  called  an  address  to  the  F ench 
army,  (which,  if  not  the  manufacture  of  the  French 
government  itself  to  make  a story  about,  can  be  re- 
garded in  no  other  light  than  the  act  of  some  private 
Frenchmen  who  had  found  refuge  in  Spain),  which 
invites  the  soldiers  to  embrace  the  tn-colored  Hag* 
when  it  shall  descend  from  the  Pyrenees — a d calls 
upon  them  not  to  sully  their  laurels  by  fighting 
against  the  rights  of  mankind.  Next  comes  a pre^ 
tended  manifesto  to  the  French  nation,  signed  “the 
members  of  the  council  of  regency  of  Napoleon  II,” 
but  without  a name  given,  and  either  a sheer  fabri- 
cation, as  before  suggested,  or  the  act  of  some  few 
unknown  and  private  persons.  The  exposition  con- 
cludes with  the  statement,  as  a fact,  that  the  ad- 
vanced guard  of  Mina’s  army,  composed  of  a band 
of  “fugitive  traitors,”  had  entered  Bilboa  shouting 
vive  Napoleon  II.  and  wearing  the  uniform  of  the 
guards  of  the  ci-devant  emperor.  “In  fine,  upon 
whom  was  the  first  cannon  fired  in  Spain?  Upon 
men  who  shouted  vive  JYapoleon  11/  What  is  the 
first  hostile  signal  that  was  met?  The  eagle  and 
the  tri  colored  flag.” 

Such  is  the  miserable  tale  got  up  to  defend  the 
French  government,  whose  distribution  of  gold  in 
Spain,  to  raise  up  traitors  and  assassins,  is  as  notori- 
ous as  that  the  cordon  sanitaire  was  established  and 
kept  up  to  aid  and  assist  the  deluded  wretches  who 
made  a civil  war.  in  their  country.  This  fact  seems 
admitted;  and  it  is  understood  also,  that  Ama- 
rante’s  late  insurrection  in  Portugal,  had  its  source 
at  the  same  pure  fountain  of  “legitimacy.”  It  is 
thus  that  Lpuis  has  purchased  some  of  the  people 
— the  very  dregs  of  society  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  to 
rebel  against  their  governments — and  will  he  com- 
plain if  his  own  subjects  conspire  against  him? 

So  far,  all  that  we  expected  to  happen  has  come 
to  pass:  we  believed  that  France  would  snake  war 
to  preserve  despotism  at  home — war  has  been  made 
and  the  reason  is  avowed;  we  believed  that  the 
Spaniards  would  not  resist  the  French  in  large  bo- 
dies, unless  under  some  peculiar  circumstances,  and 
that  they  would  suffer,  or  rather  invite  the  enemy 
into  the  heart  of  their  country— and  so  it  has  turn* 
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ed  out.  We  still  think  it  probable  that  the  French 
will  take  Madrid— but  that  they  will  be  afterwards 
cut  to  pieces  by  the  sword,  or  wasted  by  fatigue 
and  privation  of  rest  and  food;  that  Spain  will  be  vie 
torious,  and  some  one  yet  say,  in  parody  of  Gover- 
neur  Morris’ mad  nation— “The  long  agony  is  over; 
the  Bourbons  are  destroyed.”  And  if  so,  what  li 
beral  minded  man  can  regret  it?  Who  will  admit 
that  the  slaves  of  Russia  may  rightfully  be  used  to 
arrest  the  march  of  mind,  and  decide  questions  re- 
lating to  the  happiness  of  freemen? 

Russia.  The  armies  of  the  emperor  are  compos 
ed  of  slaves.  The  recruits  are  supplied  by  the 
nobles — who,  sometimes,  not  wishing  to  part  with 
any  of  their  own,  purchase, men  of  others  more  need 
dy,  or  less  scrupulous,  at  from  81.  to  60 1.  sterling, 
per  head,  according  to  the  value  of  blood!  It  is 
iio  protection  if  the  slave  has  a family— and,  if  ab 
sent  long,  his  wife  is  compelled  to  couple  with 
some  other  man,  to  keep  up  the  stock!  And  these 
are  the  miserable  beings  that  thousands  even  in 
the  United  States  have  exulted  to  see  employed  in 
settling  contested  matters  of  right!— in  urging  the 
claims  of  “legitimacy  !”  in  preserving  the  balance  of 
power!  They  are  a more  stupid  race  of  men  than 
the  black  sfaveft-oTAmerica—less  humanely  treated, 
and  worse  fed  and  provided  far.  They  have  an  ad 
vantage  on  account  of  color,  which  admits  of  a pos 
sibility  of  their  being  received  into  society,  if  eman- 
cipated If  this  were  the  case  in  the  United  States 
—if  by  any  means  the  great  natural  distinctions  be 
tween  the  whites  and  blacks  would  be  done  away, 
slavery  would  soon  cease  to  exist  among  us.  It  is 
true,  we  are  told,  that  some  persons  as  white  as 
their  masters  and  mistresses,  and  much  better  look 
ing  men  and  women,  perhaps,  are  held  as  slaves 
among  us — but  instances  of  this  are  not  common, 
and  the  public  feeling  is  so  strong  against  it,  that  we 
recollect  to  have  heard  of  one  or  two  cases  in  the 
south,  in  which  it  interfered,  and,  even  by  violence, 
wrested  such  persons  about  to  be  sold  as  slaves, 
from  the  possession  of  their  masters. 

- Speaking  of  the  nobles,  a late  author  observes — 
“they  are  destitute  of  principle  and,  therefore,  rare- 
ly pay  their  debts  Their  persons  and  houses  are 
sacred;  but  if  any  of  their  slaves  is  found  away  from 
the  premises  of  their  owner,  they^may  be  seized 
and  retained  by  the  creditor.  I once  saw  the  coach- 
man, groom  and  cook  of  a Russian  nobleman,  taken 
under  his  own  eyes.  ‘I  am  glad  of  it,’  said  he,  *they 
were  an  extravagant  set.  of  rascals,  who  were  bring- 
ing me  to  ruin.”  I knew  another  nobleman,  who 
bestowed  an  abundance  of  aims,  but  who  would  ne- 
ver pay  a debt.  His  stair  case  was  daily  crowded 
with  beggars,  to  whom  he  gave  liberally  On  one 
occasion,  he  was  surprised  to  see  a creditor  of  his 
to  a large  amount,  amongst  the  beggars.  ‘Give  free- 
ly,’ said  the  creditor,  holding  out  his  hand,  ‘it  is  all  l 
shall  receive  from  you  to  relieve  the  misery  which 
you  have  caused  me.* 

Strong  he jiauks.  From  the  Edinburg  «« Scots- 
man.” 

“The  public  law  of  Frnrope  is  said  to  be  the  off 
spring  of  the  public  reason;  and  this  public  reason, 
as  manifested  in  the  act3  of  the  holy  allies,  has 
achieved  extraordinary  triumphs  at  the  present  (lay. 
A decree  against  Spain  has  been  issued  from  Vero 
na,  disguised,  no  doubt,  by  some  kind  of  sophistry, 
but  setting  forth,  in  substance,  that  real  representa 
tion,  popular  elections,  jury  trial,  liberty  of  con 
science  and  liberty  of  the  press,  are  nuisances 
I which  the  holy  allies  will  not  suffer  to  exist  in  Eu 


rope.  While  these  things  have  been  proscribed 
by  the  organs  of  public  reason,  it  is  amusing  to 
consider  what  they  tolerate.  In  Russia,  Hungary, 
Moravia,  Poland  and  part  of  Prussia,  personal  slave- 
ry  exists  in  all  its  horrors;  the  cudgle,  (to  use  Dr. 
Clark’s  phrase),  goes  from  sun  rise  to  sunset;  jus- 
tice is  bought  and  sold;  and  all  grievances  are  re- 
dressed by  the  knout  or  the  gallows.  In  Turkey 
a horde  of  lawless  and  brutal  Mahometans  trample 
on  a Christian  population,  and  cut  their  throats  at 
pleasure.  In  Italy  the  blood  of  Januarius  liquifies 
once  a year;  and  a thousand  other  sham  miracles 
are  employed  to  delude  and  pillage  the  multitude. 
The  holy  allies  utter  not  one  anathema  against 
these  things.  The  oppression  and  massacre  of  fel- 
low Christians— the  outraging  of  the  rights  of  hu- 
manity— the'nursing  of  superstition,  impiety  and  im- 
posture, are  light  evils,  if  evils  at  all,  in  their  eyes, 
compared  with  a free  press,  popular  elections,  liber- 
ty  of  conscience  and  trial  by  jury.  They  spare  the 
one,  or  rather  sedulously  keep  them  inexistence-— 
while  they  employ  their  whole  force  to  exterminate 
the  other.” 

OCj’A  free  press  will  yet, put  all  these  things  to 
rights.  Such  mummeries  in  politics  and  religion, 
cannot  exist  among  men  who  think.  Knavery  has  had 
its  day — and  that  of  judgment,  we  think,  is  coming, 
when  kings  and  priests  will  be  arraigned  and  pun- 
nished  for  their  villanies,  by  the  indignant  people. 
Too  long  has  mankind  groaned  under  their  oppres- 
sions—light  will  proceed,  though  tyrants  may  seem 
to  prosper;  and  the  head  of  the  detestable  conspira- 
cy against  human  nature,  who  hugs  to  his  bosom  the 
assassins  of  his  father,  may  be  made  to  feel  the 
pang*  indicted  by  the  weapons  that  he  himself  has 
directed.  It  is  probable  that  in  Spain,  this  great 
judgment  may  be  pronounced— but  if,  which  hea- 
ven forbid,  the  cause  of  truth  should  fail  there,  li- 
berty versus  rascality  will  be  tried  in  some  other 
country,  and  a final  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  be  ob- 
tained, notwithstanding  the  law’s  uncertainty  and 
long  delay. 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  three  great  pow- 
ers—Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia,  who  yet  keep 
down  the  people  by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  are  ex- 
cessively involved.  As  destitute  of  credit  in  mo- 
ney matters,  as  of  honor  or  feeling  in  political  con- 
cerns. They  are  bankrupts,  through  the  cost  of 
their  military  establishments. 

Declaration-  of  independence.’  The  City  Ga- 
zette informs  us,  that  Mr.  William  J.  Stone,  a re- 
spectable and  enterprising  engraver  of  this  city, 
has,  after  a labor  of  three  years  completed  a fac  si- 
mile of  the  original  of  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
dece,  now  in  the  archives  of  the  government;  that  it 
is  executed  with  the  greatest  exactness  and  fidelity; 
and  that  the  department  of  state  has  become  the  pur- 
chaser of  the  plate.  We  are  very  glad  to  hear  this, 
for  the  original  of  that  paper  which  ought  to  be-  im- 
mortal and  imperishable,  by  being  so  much  handled, 
by  copyists  and  curious  visitors,  might  receive-seri- 
ous  injury.  The  facility  of  multiplying  copies  of 
it  now  possessed  by  the  department  of  state,  will 
render  the  further  exposure  of  the  original  unne- 
cessary. f Nat.  Int. 

Progress  of  reason—*/^  effect  o f responsibility.  A 
late  Boston  paper  says — The  annual  meeting  of 
the  Massachusetts  convention  of  congregational  mi- 
nisters was  held  on  Wednesday,  in  the  court-house, 
which  was  filled  to  overflowing.  The  report  of  the 
committee,  of  which  the  rev.  Dr,  Woods  was  chair- 
man. uas  made  and  considered,-  To  the  inquiry 
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submitted  to  them,  “ What  constitutes  a church  of 
Christ  with  which  Christians  may  hold  communion^  and 
be  warranted  in  acknowledging  as  such?”  the  com- 
mittee answer,  that  Christians  should  hold  commu- 
nion with  every  true  Ghristian  church;  that  a Chris- 
tian church  must  be  constituted  of  Christians;  that 
they  only  are  Christians  who  embrace  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity;  and,  therefore,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  state  what  are  the  fundamental  principles  es- 
sential to  forming  the  character  of  a Christian.  The 
committee  then  proceeded  to  state  some  of  the  lead- 
ing doctrines  of  the  Calvinistic  creed,  and  add,  that, 
in  their  opinion,  the  distinguishing  character  of 
those  who  constitute  the  Christian  church,  is  con- 
formed to  these  and  other  congenial  principles  of 
the  Christian  religion.  The  committee,  however, 
only  answer  the  inquiry; — and  disclaim  any  autho- 
rity or  disposition  to  pursue  any  measures  founded  on 
this  exposition  of  their  views  of  a Christian  church , be 
yond  a mere  expression  of  opinion. 

Professor  Stewart  moved,  that  the  report  be  print- 
ed, and  the  further  consideration  of  it  be  postponed 
to  the  next  annual  meeting. 

Dr.  Pierce  moved,  that  “the  convention  take  no 
further  jneasures  on  the  report .”  This  motion,  being 
previous  in  its  nature,  was  put  and  carried  without 
debate,  after  an  ineffectual  motion  to  adjourn. 

iXj’Never  was  a knotty  subject  more  happily  dis- 
posed of.  What  sect  shall  decide  what  is  a Christian 
church?  — — 

Counterfeit  bank  notes.  Richard  Graves,  a 
pedlar,  was  apprehended  in  Spotsylvania  county, 
Virginia,  in  November  last,  and  committed  to  the 
jail  of  that  county,  on  the  charge  of  counterfeiting 
bank  notes,  of  the  State  bank  of  North  Carolina, 
upwards  of  9,000  dollars,  in  counterfeit  20  dollar 
notes  of  the  Newbern  branch  of  the  bank,  having 
been  found  concealed  in  his  trunk.  He  was  tried 
before  judge  Brockenbough,  at  the  Superior  court 
of  the  county,  a few  days  ago,  and,  after  a full 
hearing,  was  acquitted,  on  the  ground  of  want  of 
jurisdiction.  That  the  notes  were  counterfeit  was 
fully  proved,  and  little  doubt  was  entertained  that 
the  prisoner  was  concerned  in  making  the  notes; 
but  no  evidence  appeared  to  convince  the  jury  that 
the  crime  was  committed  in  Spotsylvania  county. 
Mr.  Stevenson,  the  solicitor  for  the  commonwealth, 
insisted  on  the  sufficiency  of  the  fact  for  this  pur- 
pose, of  the  notes  being  found  in  the  prisoner’s 
possession  witfiin  the  county,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
stolen  horse;  but  this  was  objected  to  by  the  pri- 
soner’s counsel,  Mr.  Lomax  and  Mr.  P.  P.  Barbour, 
whose  opinion  was  confirmed  by  the  judge. 

From  the  decision  in  this  case,  it  would  seem 
proper  that  an  amendment  should  be  made  to  the 
law  against  counterfeiting  bank  notes,  as,  owing  to 
the  secrecy  in  which  the  business  is  done,  it  is  sel- 
dom that  a person  is  discovered  in  the  act  of  making 
the  notes.  Where  a person  is  found  in  possession  of 
bundles  of  counterfeit  bank  notes,  of  which  he  can 
give  no  good  account,  it  would  seem  that  it  ought  to 
be  sufficient  evidence  of  his  being  concerned  in 
counterfeiting  them.  Nat.  Int * 

Royal  knowledge.  As  the  following  record  of 
exalted  competency  is  from  “John  Bull,”  an  ultra 
royal  paper,  few  will  question  its  authenticity,  and 
we  think  that  as  few  will  resist  the  inclination  to 
join  the  laugh  in  which  the  editor  irreverently  and 
inconsistently  indulges.  [N.  Y.  Amer. 

When  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Gloucester, 
was  elected  to  the  high,  honorable  and  distinguish- 
ed  post  of  chancellor,  which  be  fills  with  so  much 
credit  to  himself  and  satisfaction  to  Cambridge,  he 


was  a good  deal  puzzled  how  to  get  through"  the 
arduous  ceremony  of  installation,  and  therefore,  on 
the  evening  previous  to  the  day  appointed  for  his 
elevation,  he  made  anxious  inquiries  what  he  was  to 
do  in  the  performance. 

, His  reverend  council  told  him  that'  there  was  not 
much  for  his  highness  to  do— that,  after  he  bad 
reached  the  throne,  the  vice  chancellor  would  leave 
it — and  taking  his  highness’  hand  induct  him  there- 
to— that  then  he  would  sit  and  hear  the  speeches 
of  various  professors,  either  touching  upon  the  hap- 
py event  of  his  election,  or  upon  the  merits  and 
virtues  of  those  to  be  presented  for  degrees,  and 
that,  in  all  of  these  speeches,  which  would  be  in 
Latin,  no  doubt  perpetual  allusions  would  be  made 
to  his  highness  personally,  or  to  the  illustrious  fami- 
ly with  which  he  is  connected— “it  will  be  expected, 
sir,”  said  the  revd.  doctor,  “that  your  highness 
should  acknowledge  these  civilities  by  an  inclina- 
tion of  the  head,  or  by  one  of  those  smiles  which 
your  highness  knows  so  graciously  and  so  judiciously 
how  to  bestow.” 

“But,  my  dear  doctor,”  said  his  royal  highness, 
“these  speeches  are  all  in  Latin,  how  the  duce  shall 
l know  when  to  bow  or  smile,  if  I don’t  understand 
the  compliment — eh?” 

The  doctor  was  not  quite  prepared  for  this;  how- 
ever, after  considering  for  a few  moments,  he  told 
his  highness,  that  whenever  he  or  any  of  his  royal 
family  were  alluded  to,  he  would  hear  the  words, 
‘princeps*  or  principes,’  or  perhaps,  ‘pmcipibus,’ 
with  such  epithets  as  the  orator  might  “feel  it  right 
to  appropriate  to  them;  and  that,  in  short,  when- 
ever his  highness  heard  the  word  princepsy  in  either 
of  its  numbers,  or  in  any  of  its  cases,  he  might  safe- 
ly bow  and  smile.” 

Accordingly,  my  highness  made  his  procession, 
was  received  by  the  vice  chancellor,  ascended  the 
chair,  and  put  his  cap  upon  his  head;  there  was  not 
much  in  that.  In  due  course  came  the  learned 
professors  to  pay  their  devotions,  and  introduce 
their  doctors. 

The  speeches  began;  the  words  « princeps ,”  « prin - 
cipisf  “ principes ,”  “principibusf  occurred — and  at 
every  recurrence  v/e  saw  the  gracious  bow,  the 
winning  smile  from  the  royal  chancellor;  at  length 
the  professor  of  physic  had  the  honor  of  haranguing 
his  highness,  and  went  on  as  usual,  till  having  occa* 
sion  to  mention  those  two  immortal  personages, 
Galen  and  Hippocrates , he  designated  them  as  “Om- 
nium medicorum  principes .” 

Whereupon  his  highness  bowed  and  smiled  as 
usual,  and  the  numerous  congregation  burst  into  a 
shout  of  laughter. 

“The  olden  time.” — From  the  Albany  Daily  Ad- 
vertiser. A grant  of  500  acres  was  made  in  1652, 
to  a person  on  Long  Island,  on  condition  of  his 
procuring  20  persons  in  one  year  to  settle  in  the 
colony  of  New  Netherland. 

On  the  24th  January,  1664,  N.  Tan  Beeck,  a 
hnerchant  in  New  Amsterdam,  stated  that  he  had 
received  letters  from  Rochelle , in  France,  signify- 
ing the  wish  of  several  persons,  professing  the 
protestant  religion,  to  emigrate  to  New  Netherland, 
as  their  churches  had  been  burnt , &c.  The  go- 
vernor and  council  resolved  to  receive  them  hos- 
pitably, and  to  allow  them  land  gratuitously. 

A sloop  was  permitted  to  sail  every  Monday  from 
New  Amsterdam  to  Fort  Orange,  [New  York  to 
Albany],  provided  not  more  than  6 passengers  at  a 
tihne  be  allowed  to  go  in  her. 

Although  the  name  of  Ten  Hroeek,  occurs  so  fre- 
quently in  the  very  entertaining  history  e.f  New 
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York,  by  Knickerbocker,  yet  no  mention  is  made  of 
such  a family  in  the  Dutch  records.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  they  emigrated  to  this  country  after 
the  year  1671,  or  between  that  year  and  1664.  The 
name  of  Hardenbvooky  occurs  occasionally  in  the 
Dutch  records. 

The  first  contract  concerning  the  colony  of  liens- 
selaerwycky  was  made  in  Holland,  October  16th, 
1630,  and  the  original  proprietors  were  Samuel 
Godien,  Samuel  Blomraaert,  Johannes  De  Laet  and 
Killian  Van  Rensselaer.  The  Dutch  records  abound 
with  information  with  regard  to  this  colony,  its 
boundaries,  jurisdictional  rights,  &c.  and  many  are 
the  controversies  on  those  points  between  governor 
Stuyvesant  and  the  proprietors. 

A school  master  in  New  Netherland  is  ordered 
“to  visit  the  sick  and  read  to  the  inhabitants  the 
word  of  Gnd-}* 

Instructions  are  given  in  1656  “to  attend  to  the 
cultivation  and  increase  of  the  silk  worm.”  It  seems 
that  attempts  were  made  to  establish  the  manufac- 
ture of  silk,  but  it  met  with  no  great  success.  N. 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

From  London  papers  to  April25y  inclusive. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Eleven  and  a hall 
millions  of  square  yards  of  printed  calico,  were  ex- 
ported from  London,  in  the  three  months  ending  5th 
April  last. 

On  the  24th  April,  lord  Ellenborough  moved  an 
address  of  censure  on  the  ministers,  on  account  of 
their  conduct  in  the  case  of  Spain.  He  supported 
it  with  an  able  speech, and  the  debate  was  ardent  un. 
til  half  past  two  o’clock  in  the  morning — but  the  mi- 
nisters had  a majority  of  94  votes,  142  to  48.  In  his 
speech,  lord  Liverpool  said — that  “he  considered 
the  success  of  France  in  Spain  as  most  unlikely , and 
he  looked,  with  great  apprehension,  to  the  effects 
which  the  contest  would  produce  in  France  if  her 
•arms  did  not  succeed.  It  was  better  for  England  to 
remain  at  peace,  taking  the  chance  of  the  failure  of  the 
French  forcet  rather  than  rashly  to  encounter  the 
evils  and  inconveniences  of  war.” 

Lord  John  Russell’s  motion,  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, for  a reform  in  parliament,  was  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  111. 

The  London  “Courier” — ultra  legitimate,  has  re- 
solved that  France  shall  conquer  Spain,  forthwith. 

The  British  stocks  are  very  fluctuating.  A report 
prevailed  that  a transport  had  been  taken  up  for  the 
conveyance  of  Russian  troops  to  Spain,  and  consols 
fell  from  77  7- 8 to  77$. 

The  king  has  had  a severe  attack  of  the  gout — 
and  thrown  the  whole  fashionable  world — of  Lon- 
don, into  confusion,  by  a postponement  of  the 
drawing  room,  for  which  great  preparations  had 
been  made. 

No  measure  has  yet  been  taken  in  England  that 
indicates  the  designs  of  the  government,  (other  than 
to  remain  neutral),  in  respect  to  the  war  between 
France  and  Spain.  If  the  latter  beats  the  former — 
well.  If  Russsia  assists  France,  it  is  believed  that 
Great  Britain  will  assist  Spain. 

Later  news. — From  London  papers  to  the  evening 
of  the  29 th  April.  A motion  has  been  made  in  the 
house  of  commons  to  pass  a vote  of  censure  on  the 
ministers  for  their  conduct  in  the  late  negociations. 
Contrary  to  custom,  the  question  was  not  taken  at 
the  sitting  of  the  28tb,  and  the  result  is  not  known. 
Tlie  ministry  is  said  to  be  composed  of  discordant 
materials,  and  it  is  intimated  that  some  changes  will 
take  place. 

Stocks— 3 per  cent,  consols  771  A.  American 
o’s— 91  a 98;  3’s,  68^. 


The  British  are  hastily  fitting  vessels  for  sea — and 
it  is  intimated  that  a squadron  will  proceed  to  the 
Baltic,  in  consequence  of  a report  that  the  Russian 
fleet  is  preparing  to  come  out. 

Sir  Robert  Wilson,  with  one  of  the  sons  of  lord 
Erskine,  have  left  England,  to  attach  themselves  “to 
the  fortunes  of  Spain,”  and  maintain  “the  right  of 
nations  to  change  or  improve  their  governments.” 

France.  Certain  Spanish  agents  are  charged  with 
plotting  an  insurrection  at  Limoux,  at  which  the 
French  appear  quite  angry,  though  they  have  been 
exciting  treason  in  Spain  for  two  or  three  years! 

An  embargo  that  had  been  laid  on  Spanish  ves- 
sels was  taken  off,  and  the  vessels  released — the 
king  of  France  will  only  make  war  on  pirates  and 
privateers,  says  the  account. 

Spain.  A letter  from  Paris  states  that  one  M. 
Vilielc’s  fiicnda  was  neard  to  say,  that  he  (the  mi- 
nister), had  two  priests  in  his  pay,  in  almost  every 
district  of  Spain.  This  is  likely  enough— the  great 
fault  of  the  Spanish  patriots  was  that  they  did  not 
send  some  thousands  of  these  worst  of  men  to  the 
gallies. 

A Perpignan  article  of  April  12,  says— Two  regv 
ments  of  women  have  been  organized  at  Barcelona, 
for  the  service  of  the  place  in  case  of  siege.  We 
hold  in  our  hands  an  engraving  of  these  soldiers — 
they  are  in  a becoming  dress,  and  armed  with  a 
lance.  It  may  be  recollected  that  in  the  former  wars 
a similar  battalion  was  formed  at  Gironne,  whose 
courage  is  much  spoken  of  by  Marshal  St.  Cyr*  m 
his  work  on  Catalonia. 

It  is  stated  that  an  ambassador  from  the  “holy  al- 
liance” had  arrived  at  the  head  quarters  of  the  Spa - 
nish  regency,  organized  by  France!  We  have  not 
heard  the  name  of  this  “holy”  fellow. 

We  have  direct  accounts  from  Spain.  The  king 
had  arrived  at  Seville,  and  the  cortes  were  about  to 
resume  their  session  in  that  city.  Judging  by  what 
we  see  in  tbte  Spanish  papers,  the  most  determined 
resistance  will  be  offered  to  the  French,  There  is 
a good  deal  of  detail  of  minor  events— but  we  do 
not  notice  the  occurrence  of  any  thing  of  impor- 
tance. It  is  stated  that  the  French  had  reached 
Burgos— as  yet  they  have  not  been  met  in  general 
fight.  St.  Sebastians  and  Pampeluna  were  invested 
— bribery  having  failed  to  get  possession  of  them. 
The  invaders  begin  to  feel  a severe  want  of  pro- 
visions — at  St.  Sebastians  they  are  compelled  al- 
ready to  live  on  pulse  and  roots.  Flying  parties 
of  guerillas  are  every  where  seen,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  people  is  hostile;  yet  the  French  journals 
say  that  the  Spaniards  received  the  French  as 
deliverers. 

Very  little  is  said  of  the  movements  of  the  Spanish 
generals— but  their  armies  are  reported  to  be  pow- 
erful and  well  provided. 

The  Spanish  ports  are  closed  to  all  the  vessels  of 
France,  Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia. 

A conspiracy  has  been  discovered  in  Catalonia — 
the  vicar  of  the  place  was  at  the  head  of  it,  and  he 
had  converted  his  church  into  an  armory!  The  trai- 
tor was  arrested. 

Portugal.  The  corps  of  traitors  under  Aramante 
had  not  been  totally  destroyed,  as  was  reported— 
but  they  were  hotly  pursued,  and  it  was  supposed 
would  soon  be  suppressed.  They  had  committed 
great  depredations  on  the  country  people. 

Switzerland.  Considerable  agitation  prevails  in 
some  of  the  cantons.  The  councils  had  held  many 
secret  meetings.  Something,  it  was  supposed,  had 
been  demanded  of  the  Swiss  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  **holy”  ones.  The  Italian  and  Greek  refugees, 
who  had  sought  an  asylum  in  Switzerland,  had  been 
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sent  away,  wretched  and  miserable,  without  know-  I another,  the  duke  of  Angouleme  has  called  for  an 
ing  whither  to  go.  additional  force  of  30,000  men.  Some  skirmishing' 

Greece.  The  Greeks  have  captured  the  impor-  had  taken  place  at  St.  Sebastians  and  Pampeluna, 


tant  island  of  Thaso.  The  cause  looks  well.  They 
behave  with  great  moderation.  They  have  over, 
hauled  many  European  ships,  commanded  and  navi 
gated  by  rascal  European  “Christians,”  conveying 
their  countrymen  and  women  to  the  slave  markets 
of  Egypt  and  Barbary,  and  have  contented  them- 
selves with  liberating  the  captives— not  having 
thrown  the  Europeans  into  the  sea,  as  would  have 
been  just;  if  without  ceremony. 

Colombia.  Com.  Daniels  and  his  officers,  captur 
ed  by  the  Spaniards,  as  heretofore  noticed,  have 
reached  Laguira — at  which  place,  also,  the  new 
frigate,  purchased  in  England,  has  arrived —she  ear- 
lier, 44  guns  and  300  men.  Daniels  being  exchang- 
ed, may  now  meet  tuc  spanierda 

Daniels’  naval  fight  was  a very  gallant  affair— he 
had  severely  battered  the  Spanish  ships.,  and  made 
two  attempts  to  board  them.  He  lost  between  30 
and  40  men. 

Tite  Colombians  have  gained  some  decided  ad 
vantages  at  Coro  and  Maracaibo.  The  session  of 
the  congress  had  commenced  at  Bagota. 

Chili.  Gen  Freire  had  arrived  at  Valparaiso,  and 
made  a prisoner  of  the  director — he  does  not  wish 
to  succeed  him,  but  is  said  to  be  resolved  to  es 
tablish  an  elective  government.  Freire  was  backed 
by  an  army  of  6000  men — and  is  called  the  ‘ Wash- 
ington of  his  country.”  May  he  prove  to  be  so! 

Mexico.  The  ex-emperor,  with  his  family  and 
suite,  embarked  at  Vera  Cruz  early  last  month,  on 
board  the  British  ship  Rollins,  which  was  to  pro- 
ceed, in  a few  days,  for  Italy. 

Jamaica.  The  captain  of  the  pirate  vessel  Zara- 
gozana  had  been  found  guilty  of  piracy.  The  crew 
were  to  be  tried.  It  is  probable  that  the  whole  of 
them  will  be  executed. 

Eight  days  later!  Another  arrival,  at  New 
York,  brings  files  of  London  papers  of  the  8th 
May — Paris  dates  of  the  5th,  and  Bayonne  of  the 
29th  April  We  have  time  only  to  take  a brief 
notice  of  the  articles  received. 

In  the  house  of  commons,  on  Mr.  Macdonald’s 
motion,  for  an  address  disapproving  of  the  late  ne- 
gotiations, an  amendment  was  proposed,  approving 
of  the  neutral  policy  of  the  ministry,  which  was 
carried  by  a majority  of  372  to  20.  The  house 
was  unanimous,  said  Mr  Brougham,  in  reprobating 
the  conduct  of  France  in  their  unjustifiable  attack 
on  Spain,  and  be  wished  to  preserve  that  unanimity. 

The  French  were  still  passing  on  the  way  to 
Madrid.  General  Molitor’s  •’“  hole  corps  was  at 
Saragossa  on  the  26th  Aprilr— he  entered  without 
resistance,  and  is  said  to  have  found  there  48  can- 
nons. It  is  stated  that  the  French  were  received 
with  shouts  of  joy,  that  8,000  Arragonese  had  join 
ed  them — and  that  the  constitutionalists  had  preci 
pitately  retired.  Jaca  and  many  other  places  were 
occupied  by  the  invaders. 

There  is  an  interesting  correspondence  between 
marshal  Moncey  and  St.  Miguel,  commander  of 
Figueras.  The  former  invited  a surrender  of  the 
fortress— the  latter  replied,  that  being  a true  Spa- 
niard and  a free  man,  he  would  not  give  up  the 
place — he  was  rather  resolved  to  bury  himself  un- 
der its  ruins.  Here  the  old  Spanish  spirit  shews  it- 
self, and  we  still  think  that  it  will  perform  wonders 
before  long.  We  know  very*  little  of  what  the 
Spanish  generals  are  doing,  and  still  less  of  what 
they  design  to  attempt — but,  for  some  reason  or 


which,  with  Figueras,  the  Spaniards  seem  resolved 
to  maintain  as  rallying  places,  perhaps  for  their 
bands  of  Guerillas. 

Col.  Bazan,  an  aid-de-camp  of  Mina,  at  the  head 
of  600  cavalry,  was  obstructed  on  his  march  by  a 
body  of  about  3000  traitors,  fitted  and  furnished  by 
France.  He  attacked  them  with  irresistible  impe- 
tuosity; they  were  panic-struck  and  fled  in  confu* 
sion,  and  were  pursued  until  Bazan’s  corps  was  worn 
down  with  fatigue.  600  of  the  traitors  were  killed 
on  the  spot,  among  them  eight  friars,  and  250  made 
prisoners  1,500  stand  of.arms,  2 pieces  of  artillery 
and  ammunition  fell  also  into  the  hands  of  the  Vic- 
tors. 

it  said  that  Abisbal  and  Morillo  were  about  to 
unite  their  forces — together,  they  had  40,0UQ  men. 

The  French  are  making  great  efforts  to  get  the 
command  of  the  sea — some  vessels  Lad  sailed  and 
others  were  fitting  out. 

A French  paper  says  that  the  governor  of  St.  Se- 
bastians accepted  a bribe  of  100,000  francs  to  sur- 
render the  fortress,  which  he  immediately  sent  off 
to  the  cortes — and,  when  the  French  advanced,  he 
fired  upon  them  and  killed  860  of  them! 

A London  paper  considers  it  as  a fact,  that  a Rus - 
sian  army  is  assembling  in  the  duchy  of  Warsaw. 


CHRONICLE. 

Mr.  Meigs  has  resigned  the  office  of  post  master 
general  of  the  United  States.  His  successor  is  not 
yet  designated. 

Mr  Salazar , the  Colombian  minister,  has  arrived 
at  Washington. 

Fredericksburg  again  suffered  by  fire  on  Monday 
night  last — fourteen  dwelling  houses,  besides  sta- 
bks,  &c  were  destroyed — twenty  five  horses  pe- 
rished in  the  flames!  The  property  lost  was  insured 
to  the  amount  of  40,000  dollars— but  its  aggregate 
value  is  not  stated. 

The  Congress  frigate  sailed  from  New  Castle  on 
Sunday  last,  having  on  board  Mr.  Nelson,  minister 
to  Spain,  and  Mr.  Rodney,  minister  to  Buenos  Ayres, 
The  latter  has  taken  his  family  with  him.  Previous 
to  his  departure,  the  peopleof  Wilmington  gave  a 
public  dinner  to  Mr.  Rodney  at  the  town  hall,  to 
which  Mr.  Nelson  and  capt.  Biddle,  with  other  offi- 
cers of  the  Congress,  were  invited.  Perhaps  no  man 
ever  left  a place  with  more  sincere  and  honest 
wishes  of  the  people  for  his  health  and  happiness, 
than  Mr  R.  left  Wilmington.  He  was  attended  to 
the  ship  by  a crowd  of  those  who  loved  him. 

Uncommon  prosecution.  The  Boston  Galaxy,  of 
the  6th  instant,  states  that  captains  Rodgers,  Chaur 
cey  and  Morris,  navy  commissioners,  have  been  ar- 
rested in  that  city  at  the  suit  of  David  Leman,  black-- 
smith,  of  Charlestown,  and  held  to  bail  for  their  ap- 
pearance next  September.  1 he  report  of  the  com- 
missioners in  captain  Hull’s  case,  is  said  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  action.  The  damages  are  laid  at  five 
thousand  dollars. 

The  Mississippi.  The  waters  of  this  river  were 
very  high  at  the  date  of  our  last  accounts  from  New- 
Orleans— May  13  Several  small  breaches  had  been 
made  in  the  levee— some  of  which  had  been  stop- 
ped. It  was  feared  that  the  river  had  not  attained 
its  greatest  height,  and  a great  inundation  was  ap- 
prehended. The  Missouri  freshet  had  not  yet  come 
down. 
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Congressional  caucus.  I met  with  the  follow- 
ing’ remark  in  the  Philadelphia  ‘American  Sentinel.’ 

It  appears  rather  illiberal,  and  it  must  be  presum- 
ed that  the  editor,  when  he  wrote  it,  was  not  fully 
aware  of  its  force — 

“And  who  is  opposed  to  a congress  caucus?  Op- 
position to  democracy,  in  all  its  infinite  disguises.” 

I am  among  those  who  ; 2 opposed  to  a caucus- 
hut,  if  by  the  term  “desm  icy”  is  meant  an  adher 
ence  to  the  principles  v 1 governed  the  “demo- 
cratic” party  in  1797,  ubsequent  years,  I can 
not  believe  that  I am  s iosition”  to  them  now, 
and,  certainly,  not  if  cse." 

Most  of  those  who  the  brunt  of  party  in 

those  ' *r>d  iatoi.’fcra.nae,  (mutually  exist 

ing  throng;:  .no  oat  opposition),  have  departed  to 
»•  another  and  a better  world” — some  have  “fallen  off 
from  the  fa.ih,”  and  others,  who,  at  thti  time,  sent  in 
their  adhesioft' t o the  administration  that  many  of  us 
strove  so  much  to  put  down,  and  did  put  down — 
“all  which  I saw  and  part  of  which  I was”— have 
joined  the  “democratic  party,”  and  claim  prece- 
dence as  being  superior  or  patent  “democrats.” 

The  respectable  editor  of  the  ‘Sentinel’  seems  to 
Rave  forgotten  his  owm  .condition.  He  is  attached 
to  what  is  called  the  “democratic  party”  in  Pennsyl- 
vania— and,  no  doubt,  was  one  of  those  who  destroy- 
ed the  legislative  caucus  system  in  that  state.  This 
system  was  pursued  as  long  as  the  old  lines  of  de- 
marcation between  political  parties  were  easily  and 
certainly  traced — but  these  lines  being  interrupted 
or  obscured  by  the  progress  of  things  and  change 
of  circumstances,*  the  “democrats”  of  “honest” 
Pennsylvania  changed  their  course  of  conduct. 
What  they  once  believed  to  be  good,  and  perhaps 
was  so,  had  become  liable  to  many  important  objec 
tions,  and  the  convention  system  was  substituted  for 
the  legislative  caucus.  The  gentleman  who  is  now 

*1  do  not  wish  to  assert  any  thing  without  hav- 
ing some  case  in  point  to  offer  in  proof,  if  necessary 
I could,  perhaps,  refer  to  fifty  cases  to  shew  that 
the  “old  lines  of  demarcation  are  interrupted  or 
obscured,”  but  prefer  to  take  evidence  of  the  f^(H 
; i’om  the  columns  of  the  “ American  Sentinel ” — a re- 
vir.ai  k of  whose  editor  induced  me  to  refer  to  this, 
subject. 


gularly”  called,  to  express  an  “opinion”  on  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Shulze,  for  governor  of  Pennsyl 
vania,  who  is  respected  by  the  “Sentinel”  as  the  de. 
mocratic  candidate.  A large  meeting  was  held-- 
but  a sufficiency  of  persons,  considering  themselves 
to  be  “democrats,”  attended  to  defeat  the  adop 
tion  of  any  measure  calculated  to  forward  the  elec 
tion  of  Mr.  S. — which  was  the  object  of  the  meeting. 
It  was  dissolved  in  confusion — each  party  claiming 
a superiority  of  numbers.  The  “democratic  com- 
mittee of  correspondence”  then  met  and  passed  a 
resolve,  calling  a meeting  of  the  citizens,  favorable 
to  the  election  of  Mr.  Shulze— (not,  as  before,  making 
it  general  or  to  express  an  “ opinion ”),  assigning 
among  other  reasons  “ the  pretension  set  up  by  our  ad- 
versaries tp  the  epithet  democratic."  Nothing  of  this 
sort  ever  happened  while  the  people  were  divided 
by  the  old  lines  of  party. 
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regarded  as  the  ‘democratic’  candidate  for  governor 
of  Pennsylvania,  was  selected  and  nominated  by  an 
assembly  of  persons,  specially  appointed  to  meet  at 
Harrisburg  atld  perform  the  special  service.  Any 
good  reason  for  altering  the  mode  of  nomination  ini 
Pennsylvania,  must  apply  with  far  greater  force  to 
a nomination,  by  cotigress , of  a president  of  the 
United  States.  The  members  of  congress  are  not 
more  honest,  as  a body,  than  the  members  of  tile  le- 
gislature of  Pennsylvania— and  if,  in  that  state,  the 
practice  of  cauCussing  was  abandoned,  either  for  the 
reason  that  the  old  political  land  marks  had  be  *jj 
obliterated,  or  because  there  was  danger  Jv-'  in  - 
trigues in  favor  of  individuals  might  supercede  the 
former  support  of  principles there  is  abun- 

dantly more  cause  to  abolish  or  refrain  from  the 
use  of  a congressional  caucus.  The  words  “det.io* 
crat ” and  •federalist'1  are  obsolete  at  Washington — 
there  are  noarrayments  of  parties  or  grand  political 
principles;  and,  surely,  there  is  a thousand  times 
more  danger  from  intrigue  at  the  seat  of  the  na- 
tional government,  in  the  selection  of  a president^ 
than  there  can  be  at  the  seat  of  any  state  govern- 
ment, in  the  nomination  of  its  chief  magistrate.  The 
prize  is  so  much  higher — the  temptation  so  much 
greater — the  means  of  corruption  so  much  more  ex- 
tensive. The  “democrats”  of  Pennsylvania  have 
acted  wisely; — but,  no  doubt,  those  of  them  who 
first  suggested  a retirement  from  the  legislative - 
caucus -system,  were  denounced  as  in  “opposition 
to  democracy”— though  they  would  be  so  de- 
nounced now,  if  disapproving  of  the  convention  sys- 
tem/ The  times  have  changed  and  we  have  change 
ed  with  them.  What  may  have  been  right  and  pro- 
per in  years  past,  may  be  wrong  and  pernicious  at 
the  present  period.  Principles  neyer  change;  but 
the  b'  ~t  manner  of  applying  them  is  ascertained  by 
experience.  The  power  of  steam,  the  agent  to 
“move  the  world,”  was  as  mighty  when  fire  and 
water  were  first  created,  as  it  ;s  now— but  it  is  only 
a little  while  since  this  power  was  applied  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind.  The  principles  of  democracy 
are  as  old  as  the  peopling  of  the  earth,  yet  it  is 
recently,  (and  still  only  partially),  that  they  were 
brought  into  common  use  to  maintain  the  dignity  of 
human  nature,  and  rescue  man  from  the  domination 
of  tyrant?. 

‘v&h  ucvn  observation  and  experience  itagr^saiisfv'd 
me  on  . :is  point — that,  when  a caucus  is  held  for 
any  other  purpose  than  that  of  supporting  persons 
to  carry  into  operation  some  it/ell  known  general 
principles , it  degenerates  into  a mere  expression  of 
the  will  of  a set  of  office  hunters  or  holders — the  mean- 
est class  of  ail  the  mean  classes.  I would  not  be 
thought  as  saying,  (though  I would  just  as  willingly 
say  it  aS  not,  if  l believed  it),  that  all  who  go  into 
such  caucosses  are  of  the  description  stated;  but  I 
have  no  doubt  that  a general  majority  of  those  per- 
sons so  assembled,  are  either  office  holders  and  of- 
fice seekers,  or  directly  influenced  by  some  that 
are.  These  are  not  the  men  in  whom  the  people 
should  confide.  Ninety  nine  cases  .out  of  a hun- 
dred, they  are  t(men  of  principle  according  to  their  in- 
terest.” 

My  opinion  is  not  singular.  During  tile  last 
week,*  I received  several  letters  in  which  the  man- 
ner that  t had  opposed  a congressional  caucus  was 
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spoken  of  with  approbation.  The  following  are 
extracts  from  two  of  these  letters — not  written  by 
newly  made  “democrats,”  but  men  of  high  stand- 
ing, who  were  “democrats  of  1798,”  and  remain  so 
still:  but  who  is  their  favorite  candidate  for  presi- 
dent, I do  not  know;  ner  can  I see  how  the  private 
wishes  of  a “democrat,”  in  favor  of  either  of  the 
gentlemen  whose  names  are  before  us  for  the  pre- 
sidency, can  have  effect  on  his  opinion  for  or  against 
the  holding  of  a caucus,  unless  he  suspects  that 
there  will  be  fraud,  oris  willing  to  become  a part- 
ner in  it . The  merits  of  a caucus  are  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  consideration  of  principles — not  by  the 
benefit  of  persons. 

Extracts  from  letters  to  the  editor. 

From  an  eastern  correspondent.  “I  thank  you 
sincerely  for  the  ground  that  you  have  taken  about 
caucusing.  I was  myself,  and  for  many  years,  as 
friendly  to  the  practice  as  any  other  of  the  old  de- 
mocratic party,  and  should  be  so  still,  if  we  had  the 
old  federal  opposition.  A caucus  was  a meeting 
of  persons  to  select  the  man  best  calculated  to  car- 
ry the  principles  of  party  into  effect — but  now, 
and  ^specially  in  the  case  you  have  reference  to,  I 
should  regard  it  as  only  a struggle  for  individuals. 
YV^at  are  the  great  points  of  policy  on  which  the 
different  candidates  for  the  presidency  are  presum- 
ed to  act?  they  in  “radicalism”  or  anti-radi- 

calism, for  or  against  internal  improvements  and 
a liberal  or  restricted  interpretauon  of  the  consti- 
tution, for  the  encouragement  of  domestic  industry 
or  against  it,  tor  building  up  or  pulling  down  for- 
tifications and  the  army  and  navy,  or  in  the  affirma- 
tive or  negative  on  what  was  emphatically  called  the 
“distracting  question?”  These  points  are  not  re- 
vealed to  us — the  people  have  not  acted,  as  you  well 
observe,  on  the  subject,  and  it  is  impossible  that 
the  members  of  congress  should  be  vested  with  a 
knowledge  of  their  wishes,  even  admitting  that  the 
most  weighty  objections  to  a congressional  caucus 
could  be  go*  over-— to  wit,  a making  of  the  “bar- 
gains” that  you  speak  of  with  such  just  severity.” 

From  a western  correspondent . “I  have  read  the 
Register,  (May  31),  with  my  usual  satisfaction,  and 
am  heartitly  glad  to  see  that;  you  have  taken  a de- 
cided position  against  a congressional  caucus. — 
Your  arguments  an  fully  supported  by  circum- 
stances which  have  come  within  my  personal  ob- 
servation in  this  place,  in  relation  to  our  « delegate 
system”  for  the  nomination  of  candidates.  At  first, 
it  was  a powerful  barrier  against  party  federalism, 
but  it  is  no  longer  used  to  support  the  principles  of 
democracy , It  has  degenerated  into  a scheme  to 
promote  individual  ambition  and  avarice,  at  the 
expense  of  the  public.  As  such  I do  not  scruple 
to  denounce  it,  with  tongue  and  pen,  at  the  risk  of 
incurring  the  hatred  of  those  who  live  by  deceiv- 
ing the  people,  and  of  such  persons  we  have  our  full 
share.” 

I am  not  prepared  to  say  that  I will,  (as  an  indi- 
vidual), either  support  or  oppose  a person  recom- 
mended by  a caucus,  admitting  that  one  should  be 
held.  Time  has  been,  (and  may  be  again),  when 
a decision  of  this  sort  would  have  been  final  with 
me:  but  at  present  I cannot  discover  any  possible 
reason  why  the  choice  may  not  be  left  wholly  to  the 
people,  to  whom  it  belongs,  save  and  except  that 
of  preventing  an  election  by  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives—and  that , I cannot  believe,  will  be  any 
more  avoided  by  holding  a caucus  than  by  not  hold- 
ing cne,  because  the  general  principles,  as  I have 
sairi  before,  that  operated  on  party  politicians,  the 
stme  in  Maine  as  in  Georgia,  have  ceased  to  exist. 
On  many  great  questions  now,  the  “democratic” , 


state  of  Pennsylvania  is  unanimously  opposed  td 
the  “democratic”  state  of  Virginia.  It  was  not  so 
when  democratic  or  federal  caucusses  were,  (as  t 
thought),  rightfully  maintained  by  opposing  politi- 
cal parties.  I have  not  believed  that  this  state  of 
things,  called  the  “sera  of  good  feelings”  is  for  the 
'welfare  of  the  country — but  such  is  its  condition, 
and  we  must  make  the  best  of  it  that  we  can.— 
There  will  be  parties— and  the  old  were  more  ge- 
nerous in  their  nature  and  less  injurious  in  their 
operation  than  the  new.  This  must  be  manifest 
to  every  considerate  man. 

Protection  of  Some  labor,  and  its  effects. 
There  are  only  four  branches  of  the  industry  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  that  are  protected  by 
laws  of  a prohibitory  nature:  the  foreign  trade,  the 
coasting  trade,  the  fisheries  and  the  manufacture  of 
coarse  cotton  goods. 

1.  A foreign  ship  of  300.  tons,  pays  300  dollars 
for  tonnage,  and  an  American  ship,  of  the  same  bur- 
then, only  18  dollars:  and  a cargo  of  goods  costing 
50,000  dollars  in  a foreign  country,  would  pay  duties 
amounting  to  about  gl3,750,  if  imported  in  a foreign 
vessel,  and  g>12,500  if  brought  hither  in  an  Ameri- 
can one— or,  a determinate  difference  of  one  tenth 

2.  The  coasting  trade  is  altogether  prohibited  to 
foi’eign  vessels. 

3.  Foreign  caught  fish  are  as  excluded  by  the 
duties  levied  on  them,  and  the  bounty  or  allowance 
made  to  our  own  fishermen— this  bounty  is  equal  to 
the  sum  of  five  dollars  per  month  to  each  fisherman, 
paid  from  the* public  treasury,  to  encourage  ourci= 
tizens  to  prosecute  the  fishing  business. 

4.  Coarse  cotton  goods  are  protected  by  a duty 
of  nearly  one  hundred  per  cent,  on  the  original  cost 
of  the  cheapest  sorts. 

By  those  acts  what  are  fashionably  called  (monopo- 
lies*  were  crea'  :d,  (and  these  are  all  that  have  been 
created) — and  our  shipping  and  commerce  have,  be- 
sides, cost  us  about  50  millions  of  dollars,  to  defend 
them  by  a navy,  &c. 

Fut  what  are  the  effects? 

Our  ships  and  seamen  are  the  best  in  the  world, 
and  carry  freights  on  the  most  reasonable  terms — 
the  coasting  trade  is  supported  at  the  lowest  possi- 
ble rates — the  fisheries  are  invaluable  as  the  great 
nursery  of  seamen  -and  coarse  cotton  goods  are  far 
cheaper  than  ever  they  were. 

How  were  these  effects  brought  about? 

By  the  security  afforded  to  those  who  vested  ca- 
pital and  labor  in  ships  and  vessels  and  cotton  mills, 
and  the  reasonable  certainty , that  such  as  engaged 
in  those  branches  of  industry , would  not  be  prostrated 
and  thrown  out  of  employment  by  a sudden  influx  of 
foreign  labor  and  capital , so  applied  as  to  act  against 
the  domestic  labor  and  capital. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  as  skilful  and 
industrious  as  any  other  people,  as  is  demonstrated 
in  the  cases  just  above  mentioned,  and  all  that  they 
want  of  their  government  is  an  assurance  that  they* 
will  be  protected  in  their  several  pursuits  against 
the  craft  and  cunning  of  foreigners,  in  like  manner 
that  foreigners  are  protected  by  their  governments 
against  the  craft  and  cunning  of  others.  The  do- 
mestic competition  will  do  all  the  rest.  It  is  not  possi- 
ble that  there  can  be  a disadvantageous  “monopoly” 
in  a country  like  ours,  wherein  labor  and  capital  are 
free  to  engage  in  any  pursuit  that  promises  the  most 
profit. 

Other  manufactures,  besides  those  of  vessels  and 
coarse  cottons,  though  unprotected,  would  do  pret- 
ty well — if  the  security  above  alluded  to  was  afford- 
ed. But  the  moment  that  any  one  grows  into  im* 
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jportance,  the  British  and  others  throw  vast  quanti- 
ties of  their  goods  into  our  market,  very  inferior  in 
quality,  but  at  reduced  prices,  and  the  adventurous 
and  enterprising  American,  who  has  embarked  his 
capital  in  that  particular  business,  is  compelled  to 
discharge  his  people  and  arrest  the  progress  of  his 
works — nay,  lucky  if  he  avoids  bankruptcy. 

We  do  not  want  ingenuity — but  there  is  either  an 
indisposition  or  an  inability  in  our  manufacturers  to 
deceive  the  eyes  and  rob  the  pockets  of  the  people, 
as  the  European  manufacturers  do.  This,  perhaps, 
comes  out  of  that  moral  force  which  we  have  spoken 
of,  and  has  effect  through  personal  responsibility-,  and 
this  we  desire  may  be  applied  equally  to  the  pre- 
sident and  senate  of  the  United  States  as  makers  of 
treaties,  as  to  other  persons  engaged  in  the  making 
of  buttons.  There  is  nothing  like  it.  Foreigners 
send  us  cast  iron  fowling  pieces  and  muskets,  and 
vast  iron  bridle  bits — it  is  no  matter  to  them  if  peo- 
ple are  killed  by  using  these  articles,  they  are  be- 
yond reach;  and  the  greater  the  cheat  the  more 
‘‘clever”  the  performance  of  it.  But  when  a neigh- 
bor, or  person  well  known  to  us,  acts  thus — we 
have  an  instant  remedy  at  hand  to  punish  him  for 
his  deception.  If  there  is  no  written  law,  the  mo- 
ral law  or  natural  law  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
him,  and  he  cannot  escape  from  a “bad  name” — and 
to  say  bad  dog  is  nearly  the  same  thing  as  mad  dog. 

Perhaps,  however,  we  love  to  be  deceived  and 
are  fond  of  being  cheated.  Individuals  who  pay 
100  dollars  a year,  or  more,  in  taxes  on  the  sugar, 
coffee,  tea,  wine,  &c.  that  they  consume  in  their  fa- 
milies, grumble  enormously  when  called  upon  by  a 
tax  gatherer  for  the  payment  of  lOxlollars.  And, 
in  the  United  States  generally,  we  have  had  more 
feeling  about  a direct  tax  of  two  or  three  millions, 
than  on  account  of  all  the  indirect  taxes,  amounting 
to  twenty  or  thirty  millions  a year.  Many  act  as  if 
they  would  rather  have  their  pockets  picked  quietly 
of  a large  sum,  than  be  knowingly  compelled  to  pay 
a small  one;  and  governments  have  taken  advantage 
of  this  perverse  disposition  to  sustain  their  wars, 
waste  and  prodigality.  It  relieves  them  of  the  mo- 
ral force  of  the  people,  and  avoids  the  responsibility 
that  we  so  much  value.  Indirect  taxes,  unless  to 
equalize  the  burthens  of  the  citizens,  or  to  protect 
them  in  some  way  or  another,  ought  not  to  exist  in 
a republic — because  every  citizen  should  kno-w  and 
feel  what  the  support  of  government  costs  him;  and 
in  that  knowledge  and  feeling  is  the  safety  of  the 
country  and  the  preservation  of  its  liberties:  Be- 
sides—indirect  taxation  bears  more  upon  the  wants 
and  wishes,  or  the  follies  and  wrongs  of  persons, 
than  on  their  ability  to  pay.  The  most  miserable 
pay  as  much  duty  on  a pound  of  sugar  as  the  most 
affluent;  and  it  oftentimes  happens  that  a respectable 
mechanic,  owning  only  the  lot  that  his  shop  stands 
upon,  pays  a greater  amount  of  tax  than  the  posses- 
sor of  1000  acres  of  valuable  land.  Eight  or  ten 
wood  sawyers,  without  holding  one  foot  of  propertv, 
may  contribute  as  much  to  the  phblic  treasury, 
though,  perhaps,  without  a single  vote  amongst 
them,  as  the  planter  that  has  a hundred  thousand 
dollars  worth  to  defend,  and  who  may  actually  pos- 
sess, (in  his  own  person),  120  votes,  without  being 
more  liable  to  “shoulder  his  musket”  than  all,  or 
either,  of  the  wood-sawyers.  This  sort  of  taxation 
always  bears  mainly  on  the  poor— they  contribute 
ten  times  theirproportion,and  besides  are  most  like- 
ly to  be  drawn  or  dragged  into  the  field  to  protect 
the  property  of  others.  So  far  as  it  may  discourage 
vice  or  furnish  domestic  employment— it  is  right; 
but  in  every  other  way  that  it  can  present  itself,  the 
system  is  wrong.  A heavy  tax  on  whiskey  and  a heavy 


duty  on  certain  classes  of  imported  goods,  though  in- 
direct, would  be  beneficial  to  all  classes  without  in- 
jury to  the  revenue.  It  is  true,  that  indirect  taxes 
are  the  most  easily  collected— but  why?  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  people  do  not  see  the  tax  gatherers. 
What  would  be  the  effect,  if  a fellow  was  stationed 
at  the  counter  of  every  store  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting the  duties  that  we  pay  on  foreign  goods?  Sup- 
pose the  case  of  a poor  woman  entering  a shop  to 
purchase  a solitary  pound  of  sugar;  she  pays  seven  or 
eight  cents  for  it;  but  the  excise  officer  will  not  let 
her  take  it  away  for  consumption,  unless  she  pays 
him  three  cents  more!  What  a clamor  would  such  a 
proceeding  make?  Yet  the  poor  woman  pays  it  now 
to  the  storekeeper,  as  to  a tax-gatherer,  without  any 

feeling  about  it.  But —is  she  the  less  oppres- 

edon  that  account?  Certainly  not.  The  money  must 
be  paid,  is  paid — and  it  is  no  matter  to  whom  she 
pays  it.  It  equally  deprives  her  children  of  bread. 

It  is  thus  in  other  things.  People  are  desirous 
of  seeming  to  buy  cheap.  A yard  of  cloth  is — a 
yard!  This  is  well  known  to  the  skilful  manufac- 
turers, and  they  throw  in  their  goods  yard  against 
yard — not  pound  weight  against  pound,  quality 
against  quality;  but  gloss  against  substance,  and 
surface  against  surface:  and  they  generally  succeed. 

Let  us  state  a case.  One  of  the  most  useful  and 
agreeable  manufactures  that  lately  prospered  in  the 
United  States,  to  the  advantage  of  all  parties,  the 
makers  and  consumers,  was  that  of  the  kind  of  goods 
known  by  the  name  of  Sattinets-—  a strong  mixture 
of  cotton  and  wool,  fitted  for  winter-wear,  and  as 
cheap  as  it  could  be  reasonably  desired,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  domestic  competition.  The  selling 
price  was  from  75  to  125  cents  per  yard,  for  excellent 
stuffs.  The  demand  for  this  sort  of  goods  became 
very  great,  for  they  were  better  than  any  foreign 
articles  that  could  be  obtained  as  substitutes  for 
them,  and  many  embarked  large  capitals  in  the  fa- 
brication of  them,  on  which  they  were  making  only 
a moderate  profit.  The  British,  alarmed  at  the 
progress  of  this  manufacture,  and  not  being  checked 
by  the  amount  of  the  duty  payable  on  such  goods,  have 
thrown  into  the  market  an  immense  quantity  of 
apparently  similar  articles,  and  sold  them  as  if  of 
American  manufacture,  at  prices  that  would  hardly 
pay  for  the  materials  used  in  our  own  sattinets.  The 
consequence  is,  though  the  people  are  cheated  and 
their  own  manufacturers  injured,  if  not  ruined, 
that  this  late  important  branch  of  industry  has  sud- 
denly declined.  Some  works  are  stopped  altoge- 
ther, and  others  are  just  existing  in  the  hope  of 
’better  times.  The  British  fabrick  looks  as  well  as 
the  American;  but  it  has  much  less  weight  and 
strength  and  durability.  Still,  it  is  purchased,  be- 
cause a yard  of  it  costs  some  cents  less  than  a yard 
of  the  American;  which  latter,  until  the  introduction 
of  this  imposition,  was  regarded  as  the  cheapt  at 
[winter]  goods  consumed  in  the  country — and  so 
they  were  and  still  are,  appearances  to  the  contrary 
notwithstqnding.  Yet,  perhaps,  more  than  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  worth  of  capital  or  labor  have 
already  been  absolutely  lost,  through  this  master  po- 
licy of  the  enemy ; who,  if  we  could  sell  sattinets  to 
him  at  one  fourth  of  the  price  at  which  he  sells 
them  to  us,  would  not  receive  one  yard  of  them. 
He  takes  especial  care  that  we  shall  not  return  on 
him  the  tricks  of  trade  that  he  plays  off  on  us.  He 
prohibits  all  of  our  products  that  he  can  make  at 
home,  without  regard  to  price — even  bread-stuffs, 
unless  he  is  starving. 

We  have  noticed  the  receipt  of  some  specimens 
of  American  calicoes  or  chintz  furniture.  Eight 
years  of  exertion  and  40,000  dollars  in  money,  have 
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been  expended  in  getting  up  this  branch  of  busi- 
ness, by  persons  deeply  interested  in  its  success, 
and  well  acquainted  with  every  department  of  it. 

The  specimens  are  of  7 or  8 colors,  as  fast  and  as 
brilliant  as  the  imported,  and  can  be  sold  at  25  cents 
pen  yard.  The  same  concern  having  also  a cotton 
mil!,  can  spin  1500  pounds  of  yarn  suitable  for  such 
goods,  in  a week;  each  pound  will  make  five  yards — 
so  a pound  of  cotton  is  converted  into  the  value  of 
125  cents,  when  spun,  wove  and  printed:  the  aggre- 
gate value  is  1875  dollars  a week,  the  amount 
g>93,75G  per  annum.  If  we  allow  3 750  dollars  for 
the  cost  of  the  foreign  dye  stuffs  or  drugs  used,  the 
annual  actual  saving  to  the  country,  from  this  single 
establishment,  would  be  90,000  dollars;  providing 
employment  forseveral  hundred  persons,  as  well  as 
consuming  a large  quantity  of  American  cotton — si 
vnitar  .British  goods  being  generally  made  of  the  Surat 
or  Bengal. 

I was  prompted  by  curiosity  to  test  the  quality  of 
those  American  goods,  in  the  only  fair  way  to  com 
pare  them  with  the  British.  I obtained  in  the  stores 
some  of  the  seemingly  best  specimens  of  foreign 
calicoes,  at  25  cents  per  yard.  Having  made  a slit 
in  them  about  6 inches  long,  and  fastened  a weight 
to  one  part  or  side  of  the  slit  while  I held  the  other 
in  my  hand,  the  piece  was  completely  torn  with 
2§lbs. — but  the  American  was  less  freely  torn  by 
4lbs.  I then  took  the  pieces,  two  inches  wide,  to 
try  the  strength  of  the  weft  —the  British  broke  short 
oft  with  321bs.  the  other  broke  with  561bs.  and  on 
a second  trial,  sustained  461bs.  The  real  strength  of 
the  British  I supposed  to  be  SOlbs.  that  of  the  Ame- 
rican 48Ibs. — and  the  comparison  was  made  with  the 
most  minute  regard  to  fairness  in  every  respect.  If 
a square  yard  of  each  of  those  goods  were  placed  in 
opposite  scales,  the  reason  of  this  difference  would 
as  well  appear  in  their  weighty  as  in  the  superiority 
of  the  American  cotton  over  that  of  Surat  and  Ben- 
gal— but  it  is  the  great  art  of  the  British  to  dress  up 
a bad  material  and  extend  its  length  and  breadth  to 
the  utmost  points,  to  deceive  the  foreign  consumer; 
for  it  is  a well  known  fact  that  British  calicoes  made 
for  home  use  and  for  export,  are  very  different 
kinds  of  goods— -such  is  the  force  of  responsibility , 
through  accountability.  But  this  calico  printing  es 
tablishment,  though  a large  part  of  the  machinery^ 
See.  was  prepared  by  persons  immediately  interest- 
ed in  its  prosperity,  and  brought  up  to  its  various 
businesses  in  England,  has  failed  to  requite  their 
labor,  if  it  has  not  even  ruined  them.  This  is  the 
common  fate  of  those  who  have  depended  on  the  do 
mestic  demand  for  many  articles;  there  is  no  certain- 
ty in  it,  for  the  reason  that,  in  our  wisdom,  we  always 
leave  it  open  to  the  caprice  or  intrigue  of  foreign 
applications  of  labor  and  capital— the  opposite  of 
what  they  themselves  render  to  us:  still,  they  talk 
to  us  about  “free  trade/*  and  of  suffering  things 
to  “regulate  themselves/'  as  gravely  as  a fox-hunt- 
ing, cock  fighting,  bull-baiting  parson  recommends 
mercy  to  his  “flock!" 

A gentleman  of  South  Carolina,  during  the  last 
week,  sent  on  his  money  and  was  entered  a sub- 
scriber for  the  Register,  which  he  wished  to  see 
that  he  might  obtain  some  information  about  the 
« prohibitory  system”  The  editor  of  this  paper  is 
rather  favorable  to  a protective  than  a “prohibitory 
system.”  He  would  feel  ashamed  to  ask  that  de 
gree  of  support  for  manufactures  which  has  been 
extended  to  commerce  and  the  fisheries— nor  do 
the  manufacturers  wish  it.  They  are  more  desir- 
ous of  security  than  bounty , of  safely  than  monopoly. 
They  can  meet  the  domestic  competition,  but  are 
not  willing  to  set  themselves  up  as  targets  for  the 


'whole  -world  to  shoot  at.  It  is  no  matter  that  we  can 
make  an  article  better  or  cheaper  than  the  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  nations  of  Europe--they 
will  not  receive  it,  if  it  is  possible  for  them  to  sub- 
stitute any  other  thing  for  it.  If  our  countryman 
Wfiittemore , (to  mention  one  case)*  could  have  ex- 
ported wool  and  cotton  cards,  made  by  his  wonder- 
ful machine,  to  Great  Britain,  he  would  have  fur- 
nished that  country  with  a commodity,  in  this  single 
article,  of  a greater  money  amount,  perhaps,  than 
she  receives  of  the  growth  or  product  of  the  states 
of  Maine , JVew  Hampshire , Massachusetts , Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut , Vermont , JVew  York , Pennsylva- 
nia, Delaware , Kentucky , Ohio,  Indiana , Illinois  and 
Missouri— & majority  of  the  states,  and  containing 
two  thirds  of  the  free  population—but  Britain  would 
not  receive  his  cards;  why  should  we  receive  her 
cloths?  When  France  taxed  our  tonnage  out  of 
her  ports,  we  taxed  French  ships  out  of  ours: 
when  Britain  sealed  her  West  India  islands  to  our 
vessels,  we  excluded  her  vessels  from  those  islands. 
Restriction  brought  about  reciprocity,  and  this  : was 
the  “prohibitory  system.”  In  the  name  of  com- 
mon sense,  why  is  it  right  in  favor  of  ship  owners — 
and  wrong,  if  desired  by  the  grain  grower*  of  the 
United  States?  Is  it  honest-— is  it  honorable?— 
Though  wheat  in  the  United  States  should  be  one 
dollar  per  bushel,  and  two  dollars  in  England,  the 
latter  will  not  take  a grain  of  it  even  in  payment 
for  calicoes!  Then,  I say,  let  the  calicoes  be  kept 
out,  that  the  farmers  may  have  an  increased  mar- 
ket at  home;  that  thousands,  who  now  are  real  or 
virtual  paupers  in  the  land  and  eating  up  the  sub- 
stance of  others,  may  become  profitable  laborers 
and  earn  their  own  living.  Is  this  unreasonable? 
I should  feel  myself  very  much  like  a rogue,  to  ask 
of  any  one  what  I would  not  do  for  him  under  simi- 
lar circumstances— the  obligations  between  man 
and  man,  and  nation  and  nation,  are  reciprocal,  else 
the  one  is  a slave  to  the  other ; and  all  that  w§  want  is 
reciprocity.  I said  some  time  ago,  that  I would  en- 
gage to  give  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  li- 
berty to  export  books  to  Great  Britain,  on  the  same 
terms  that  we  receive  them  from  that  country,  and 
for  the  limitted  space  of  two  years,  and  I am  sober- 
ly serious  in  the  matter.  Why  shall  not  govern- 
ment as  well  protect  me  in  my  business  of  book- 
making,  as  the  merchant  in  his  of  sending  articles 
from  place  to  place?  Yet  if  I asked  the  exclusion 
of  English  books,  I should  be  called  a friend  of  the 
“prohibitory  system” — but  to  demand  the  exclu- 
sion of  English  ships,  is  — — “THE  FREE- 

DOM OF  TRADE!” 

These  things  are  beginning  to  be  well  under- 
stood— and  the  farmers  of  the  United  States,  re- 
stricted and  prohibited  by  foreigners,  ask  for,  and 
will  have,  a domestic  market  for  their  products — 
and  on  this  depends  not  only  their  own  welfare, 
but  that  of  the  nation  at  large.  It  is  these  that, 
mainly,  must  bear  the  burthens  of  the  state — on 
them  we  must  chiefly  rely  for  the  means  of  sup- 
porting the  civil,  military  and  naval  establishments. 
They  are  the  fountain  of  the  wealth  and  strength 
of  the  country — if  they  are  depressed,  every  class 
must  suffer  with  them.  They  know  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  manufactures  enhances  the  value  of  their 
lands  and  commodities,  and  surely  they  have  as 
much  claim  to  seek  and  possess  a profitable  busi- 
ness as  the  merchants.  It  is  the  farmers  that  are 
urging  this  question — take  the  vote  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, the  greatest  of  the  farming  states,  for  an  exam- 
ple. 

Without  our  farmers,  no  grain  would  be  raised, 
but  without  ouk  merchants  it  would  just  as  readily 
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reach  the  foreign  markets  that  are  open  for  it.  Fo- 
reigners cannot  produce  wheat  for  us — or  rather  we 
cannot  buy  it  of  them;  but  they  would  gladly  carry 
it  away  at  as  good  prices  as  our  own  dealers  will  pay 
for  it.  The  planters  of  the  south  do  not  yet  feel 
the  pressure  that  bears  on  the  farming  interest— 
but  we  regret  to  say  that  they  will  feel  it,  and  more 
severely.  We  wish  every  interest  to  prosper — but 
no  one,  except  it  shall  appear  to  be  the  paramount 
interest,  at  “ the  expense ” of  any  other,  as  Messrs, 
Gales  and  Seaton  have  it.  The  planters  now  are  not 
much  better  off  than  the  rest  of  us,  though  they  have 
got  nearly  all  the  foreign  trade.  Of  the  articles  ex- 
ported to  Great  Britain  by  the  last  returns,  and  va- 
lued at  §24,498,347,  the  planters  furnished  nearly 
§22,000,000,  and  yet  they  are  not  prosperous,  for 
the  domestic  competition  has  reduced  the  price  of 
their  products  to  a very  low  rate,  indeed.  And 
thus  it  is,  and  must  needs  be,  in  every  business  that 
can  be  established  in  the  United  States,  unless  de- 
pending on  climate  and  a Unfitted  amount  of  suita- 
ble soil— there  cannot  be  a “monopoly5”  in  any  other 
way.  But  every  climate  and  section  of  our  country 
should  be  eifiially  protected.  The  south  has  the  fo 
reign  market,  and  its  interest  is  maintained  by  the 
cosily  diplomatic  corps,  the  navy,  and  the  nation’s 
honor  and  respectability  abroad:  the  east,  middle 
and  west  wish  to  come  in  for  a common  share  of 
this  protection,  seeing  that  they  pay  the  greater 
part  of  the  money  expended  for  it,— this  is  all  that 
they  ask.  Their  interests  are  not  now  protected  ex- 
cept as  to  the  few  who  build  and  sail  ships,  or 
persons  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  or  manufacture 
of  coarse  cotton  goods,  and  those  who  supply  them 
— the  rest  have  no  business  in  Europe  worth  attend 
ing  to.  They  complain  not  of  this — they  are  wil- 
ling to  grant,  but  also  will  r eceive,  the  common  sup- 
port  and  patronage".  They  do  not  desire  “mono 
polies” — they  wish  the  security  afforded  to  the 
sout.h  by  climate,  and  the  safety  that  is  extended  to 
the  shipping  interest  by  discriminatory  duties  and 
tonnage,  and  the  navy.  And  who  shall  meet  the 
question  fairly,  and  say  that  they  are  not  entitled  to 
it?  Rant  has  had  its  day — and  the  fact  is,  that  those 
who  have  directly  enjoyed,  through  the  operation 
of  the  lews  or  by  climate,  the  only  real  “monopo 
lies,”  if  monopolies  there  were,  are  those  who  have 
clamored  most  loudly  against  the  fanning  interest , 
seeking  a stable  market  at  home  for  its  products, 
excluded  by  foreigners,  when  they  might  be  advan- 
tageously exported.  This  is  the  plain  truth,  and  it 
should  be  considered  by  every  man.  If  considered, 
all  is  safe,  and  this  depressed  country  will  rise 
again  to  happiness,  through  the  success  of  domestic 
industry — the  only  means  given  under  heaven  by 
which  a people  can  become  powerful  and  wealthy; 
remain  happy  at  home  and  be  respected  abroad. 

The  Russian  ukase.  The  Boston  Centinel  states, 
on  the  authority  of  letters  from  Washington,  that 
the  Russian  emperor  has  receded  from  the  ground 
taken  respecting  the  jurisdiction  of  the  North  West 
Coast,  &c.  and  has  very  wisely  revoked  his  famous 
ukase  on  the  subject. 

Cafe  Mesurado.  By  the  arrival  of  the  U.  S.  ship 
Cyane,  at  St.Thomas’,  we  have  news  from  this  infant 
colony  of  free  blacks.  The  arrival  of  capt.  Spence 
was  very  seasonable— they  had  been  attacked  by  the 
natives  in  great  numbers,  who  had  been  resisted 
so  far,  but  they,  were  becoming  short  of  provisions 
and  the  means  of  defence.  Capt.  S.  supplied  them 
with  both— built  a little  castle  for  them  and  mounted 
it  with  cannon,  and  refitted  and.  manned  the  United 


States  schooner  Augusta,  to  operate  in  tbeiijdefence. 
The  colonists  were  in  the  most  wretched  state,  and 
many  of  them  had  died. 

But  what  has  this  colony  cost  us?  Doctors  Dix 
and  Pell,  purser  Atwood  and  midshipman  Kirk, 
with  about  forty  of  the  crew  of  the  Cyane,  havefpe- 
rished  by  disease!  We  cannot  but  approve  of  the 
design  of  the  colony,  but  of  its  practical  usefulness 
we  have  held  only  one  opinion  from  the  first.  It  will 
cost  very  large  sums  of  money  and  severe  sacrifices 
to  build  it  up,  even  if  it  can  be  established  at  all— and 
then  its  effect  on  that  species  of  our  population 
whose  numbers  we  wish  to  reduce,  will  be  just  as  “a 
drop  to  a bucket.” 

Pirates.  Two  or  three  vessels  are  reported  as 
having  been  lately  captured  by  the  pirates  on  t he 
south  side  of  Cuba — and  it  v/as  feared  that  the  crew 
of  one  of  them  had  been  murdered.  The  late  mas- 
ter of  one  of  the  captured  vessel^  had  rea  ' ,eo  Ha- 
vana. Several  vessels  of  com.  Porter’s  squadron 
immediately  sailed  in  quest  of  the  offenders.  It 
was  rumored  that  a large  piratical  schooner  was 
cruising  off  Campeachy,  at  the  latter  end  of  last 
month. 

An  affray  took  place  at  Matanzas  on  the  26th  of 
last  month,  between  certain  Spaniards  who  were 
supposed  to  have  been  engaged  in  piracy,  and  the 
Americans  who  happened  to  be  on  shore,  f he  hit- 
ter were  much  out  numbered  and  severely  beaten, 
but  it  is  not  stated  that  any  were  killed  One  ac» 
count  says  that  the  affair  took  place  in  consequence 
of  the  bad  behavior  of  an  American  sailor,  in  a state 
of  intoxication. 

The  U.  S.  brig  Enterprize  has  sailed  from  St. 
Thomas,  in  search  of  a piratical  vessel  said  to  be  at 
the  Five  islands 

Twenty  of  the  pirates  lately  sent  to  Jamaica,  bav. 
ing  been  tried  and  found  guilty,  were  executed  on 
the  16th  of  May. 

Wheat.  The  Hessian  Fly  has  committed  unusual 
damage  in  New  York,  as  well  as  in  Maryland  and 
Yirginm-~but  we  are  told  that  the  crops  of  wheat 
which  are  good,  are  very  good,  and  that  the  rye  is 
remarkably  fine;  so,  perhaps,  there  will  not  be  any 
general  deficiency  of  bread  stuffs. 

To  the  right!  A traveller  in  a gig,  between. 
Lansingburg  and  Troy,  New  York,  was  met  by  a 
loaded  wagon  on  the  road.  He  gave  one  half  of 
die  road,  but  the  teamster  refused  to  give  way  at 
all.  The  vehicles  came  into  contact  and  the  gig 
was  upset  and  injured.  The  wagoner  was  made  to 
pay  twelve  dollars  for  the  damages  sustained. 

This  “keeping  to  the  right”  is  rightful  as  well  as 
written  law,  and  it  is  proper  that  the  obstinate 
should  be  instructed  in  it.  We  should  suppose,  also, 
that  it  applies  to  persons  walking  in  the  streets, 
and  it  might  be  well  exacted,  at  times,  of  the  things 
that  parade  them,  and,  sometimes,  three  or  four 
abreast,  compel  decent  people  to  give  up  the  whole 
pavement  to  them.  When  I meet  a lot  of  these 
things,  if  I happen  to  think  of  it,  I make  it  a rule 
to  stand  still,  and  compel  them  either  to  break  their 
line  or  pass  on  one  side.  The  convenience,  nay, 
the  safety  of  society,  is  much  interested  in  our  at- 
tention to  these  small  matters  of  accommodation., 

Washington!  The  last  anniversary  of  the  birth- 
day of  Washington,  was  duly  observed  at  Bagota, 
the  capital  of  the  republic  of  Colombia.  Col.  Tod, 
American  agent  in  that  republic,  presided,  assist. 
ied  by  col.  Duane,  late  editor  of  the  Aurora.— 
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Among  those  present  were  the  bishop  of  Merida, 
the  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  several  members 
of  congress,  and  other  respectable  citizens  of  Co 
lombia  with,  (North)  Americans,  and  at  least  one 
Englishman,  Irishman,  Scotchman,  Frenchman, 
German  and  Polander.  The  vice  president  of  the 
republic  attended  the  ball  in  the  evening,  “and  all 
appeared  to  eat  and  drink  heartily  of  republican- 
ism.”  The  toasts  drank  were  as  follows: 

1.  The  memory  of  Washington — The  great 
JYothern  Light , disseminating  rays  of  hope  and  of 
exalted  patriotism,  in  every  region  of  the  globe 
where  liberty  has  a votary. 

2.  The  president  of  the  United  States — A patriot 
of  the  first  and  a patron  of  the  second  American 
revolution — the  unbiassed  choice  of  a free  people. 

3.  The  illustrious  Bolivar  and  the  government  of 
Colombia— Foremost  in  the  glorious  cause  of  South 
American  independence,  and  the  first  to  derive 
their  powers  from  the  only  legitimate  source  of  au- 
thority— the  sovereign  people. 

4.  The  day — May  each  succeeding  anniversary 
exhibit  other  Washingtons \ encircled  with  equal 
glor>,  to  make  their  nations  free,  enlightened  and 
happy. 

5.  The  memory  of  Franklin — Whose  life  was, 
indeed,  “philosophy  teaching  by  example,”  and  of 
whom  alone  it  is  said,  “ Eripuit  c<do  fulmen , seep - 
trumque  Tyrannis” 

6.  The  memory  of  the  first  Colombian  minister 
to  the  first  American  republic,  who  never  despaired 
of  the  triumph  of  his  own  country,  nor  of  the 
friendship  of  the  North  American  president  and 
people. 

7.  The  sole  surviving  general  officer  of  the  Ame- 
rican revolution,  Ea  Fayette,  the  compatriot  of 
"Washington  and  Franklin — from  youth  to  age,  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  directors,  emperors  and 
kings,  uniformly  devoted  to  the  principles  of  ra- 
tional freedom. 

8.  The  rising  generation  of  the  new  world — 
May  education  and  probity  render  them  fit  to  sus- 
tain,  and  worthy  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  real  re- 
presentative government. 

9.  The  memory  of  Rochambeau,  D’Estaing,  and 
De  Grass,  ot  France,  De  Kalb,  of  Germany,  and  Pu 
laski  and  Kosciusko,  of  Poland,  who  generously 
contributed  to  build  up  the  beautiful  temple  of  our 
independence. 

10  The  United  States  and  Colombia-each  glory 
in  their  Washington—  may  each  profit  by  the  prin- 
ciples developed  in  his  illustrious  career. 

11  The  independent  governments  of  Spanish 
America — awaking  from  the  slumber  of  ages,  they 
verify  the  prediction  of  Jefferson,  and  “now  shew 
themselves  to  the  world  to  be  like  the  rest  of  the 
world.” 

12.  The  great-key  stone  of  republics— public 
station  and  private  virtue  inseparable  and  recipro- 
cal— as  “cause  and  effect.” 

13.  The  American  family — though  descended 
from  collateral  branches, still  wedded  by  the  strong 
ties  of  nature,  liberty  and  commerce. 

The  Colombian  minister.  From  the  National 
Intelligencer , of  June  1 7.  On  presenting  his  creden- 
tial letters  to  the  president  of  the  United  States  on 
Thursday  last,  the  minister  of  the  republic  of  Co- 
lombia, Mr.  Salazar,  addressed  to  the  president  the 
following  very  handsome  and  pertinent  remarks: 

Sir:  The  republic  of  Colombia  this  day  enjoys  a 
high  honor,  in  offering  to  that  of  the  United  States, 
through  the  humble  voice  of  her  representative, 
the  homage  of  her  respect  and  friendship.  Admir- 


ing, in  common  with  the  universe,  the  virtues  of  a 
people  made  great  and  happy  by  liberty  and  order, 
she  is  anxious  to  contract  with  them  relations  of 
mutual  utility,  and  hopes  that  sentiments  of  recipro- 
cal good  will  may  be  coextensive  with  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  of  equal  permanence. 

At  the  termination  of  the  struggle  which  she  main- 
tained in  her  defence  of  her  rights,  Colombia  saw 
with  pleasure  that  this  illustrious  nation  was  the  first 
to  recognize  her  independence — a noble  act  of  jus- 
tice, coming  with  peculiar  aptitude  from  the  United 
States,  and  an  example  to  other  nations  worthy  of 
imitation. 

The  moment  America,  (hereretofore  Spa?iish)f 
perceived  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  the  exercise 
of  self  government,  operating  in  concert  without 
any  inter-communication,  and  as  it  were  by  an  im- 
pulse of  nature,  the  cry  of  independence  resounded 
from  one  extremity  to  the  other.  The  civilized 
world,  as  they  looked  on  at  the  origin,  progress 
and  termination  of  this  political  revolution,  instead 
of  regarding  it  as  an  act  of  rebellion,  saw  in  it  only 
the  necessary  result  of  the  order  of  things,  and  one 
of  those  important  events  of  the  age,  which  have 
contributed  to  change  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  t© 
meliorate  the  condition  of  the  human  race.  Hence 
it  is  that  our  commercial  relations  have  been  un- 
broken, that  our  flag  has  been  respected  upon  the" 
seas,  and  that  the  principles  of  neutrality  have  been 
acknowledged  and  practised,  conformably  to  the 
law  of  nations. 

The  U.  States  of  America,  acting  upon  a more 
elevated  scale,  uninfluenced  by  the  petty  calcula- 
tions of  exclusive  profit,  knowing  how  to  be  great 
in  themselves , and  not  through  the  littleness  of 
others,  after  having  interposed  their  good  offices  as 
conciliators,  assumed  the  solemn  responsibility  of 
acknowledging  the  new  republics.  Never  was  there 
an  act  more  expressive  of  the  national  will,  more 
noble  in  its  motives,  more  interesting  in  its  object, 
more  unanimous  in  its  decision.  The  names  of  all 
its  authors  are  engraven  by  gratitude  on  the  hearts 
of  my  fellow-citizens,  and  history  will  record  them 
in  imperishable  characters. 

This  generous  conduct  was  in  conformity  with 
true  policy.  Colombia  believes  herself  worthy  of 
being  admitted  into  the  great  community  of  nations, 
as  well  from  her  physical  and  moral  strength,  as 
from  the  principles  she  professes.  While  the  doc- 
trine  of  the  radical  sovereignty  of  the  people,  tolera- 
tion, the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  the  rights  of  so- 
ciety, as  consecrated  in  their  legislative  codes,  shall 
continue  to  prevail  in  an  enlightened  world,  she  re- 
lies securely  upon  its  favor.  Her  desire  is  universal 
happiness,  and,  to  this  end,  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
state  to  labor,  as  well  for  the  sake  of  its  own  good 
as  for  the  cause  of  mankind. 

To  Spain,  now  in  arms  in  defence  of  her  own  in- 
dependence, while  still  seeking  to  deny  ours,  the 
republic  with  one  hand  presents  the  sword  that  tri- 
umphed at  Pitchinca,  Carabobo  and  Boyaca,  and 
with  the  other,  the  olive  of  peace.  May  the  ties  of 
blood,  of  religion,  and  of  language,  inspire  her  with 
benevolent  sentiments,  and  incline  her  to  listen,  in 
the  silence  of  the  passions,  to  the  voice  of  truth,  and 
to  the  wise  and  friendly  counsels  of  the  American 
government!  May  heaven  continue  to  pour  out  its 
blessings  upon  the  country  of  Washington  and 
Franklin,  and  may  it  continue  to  reap  the  fruitsrof 
its  establishments,  and  of  its  free  institutions.  From 
her  own,  from  time  and  peace,  Colombia  hopes  to 
enjoy  the  same  felicity.  It  has  been  purchased  at 
the  expense  of  great  sacrifices,  and  with  the  blood 
of  her  heroes  and  martyrs.  The  United  States  will 
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fie  the  model  for  her  happiness,  as  they  have  been 
of  her  glory.  have  done. 

We  are  informed,  that  this  address  was  received 
with  great  kindness  by  the  president,  who  replied, 
that  “he  availed  himself  of  the  occasion  to  explain 
the  part  which  the  United  States  had  acted  towards 
Colombia,  and  the  other  new  governments  in  South 
America,  in  their  contest  for  their  independence, 
which  had, been  as  friendly  as  comported  with  their 
neutrality.'  The  president  expressed  himself,  also, 
in  terms  of  great  regard  for  the  republic  of  Colom- 
bia, and  his  satisfaction  at  receiving  Mr.  Salazar  in 
the  character  of  minister  from  his  government.” 

Colombia.  We  have  received  the  following  as 
nearly  shewing  the  amount  of  the  regular  troops 


of  this  republic. 

Under  Bolivar  in  Quito  8.Q0G 

Montilla,  in  Rio  Hacha  4,500 

Undaneta,  in  Cucuta  1,500 

Clementini,  in  Merida  800 

Paez,  in  Valencia  3,000 

Manrique*  (col.)  in  Truxillo  1,000 

Blanco,  (col.)  in  St.  Martha  800 


1^,600 

Presidential.  A large  meeting  of  the  people 
of  Blount  county,  Ten,  was  lately  held  at  the  court- 
house— by  which,  among  others,  the  following  re- 
solutions were  passed — 

1st.  Resolved,  That  our  fellow-citizen,  General 
JACKSON,  has  merited  confidence  by  his  long 
well  tried  character,  and  eminent  services  which 
he  has  bestowed,  favoring  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States,  from  the  beginning  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war  to  the  present— to  enumerate  them 
now  would  be  only  repeating  what  is  so  well  known 
and  established. 

2d.  Resolved , That  the  troubled  state  of  the 
world  makes  it  necessary  for  the  United  States  to 
select  some  known  Gitizen,  who  combines  super- 
eminent  military  skill,  great  political  experience, 
first  rate  firmness,  and  inflexible  integrity,  as  pre- 
sident, in  all  of  which  we  believe  he  is  not  surpas- 
sed by  any  citizen  of  the  Upited  States.  And, 
whereas,  we  have  heard  that  it  is  stated  in  the 
-neighboring  states  that  the  citizens  of  Tennessee 
will  not  be  unanimous  in  his  support — that  state- 
ment, so  far  as  regards  us,  and  as  our  information 
and  knowledge  extend,  is  incorrect. 

3d.  Resolved,  That  we  will  not  support  any  man 
for  governor  of  this  state,  or  for  the  general  assem- 
bly in  either  branch  thereof,  or  for  congress,  at  the 
approaching  election,  who  will  hesitate  to  give 
him,  directiy  and  indirectly,  their  support,  in  any 
measure  that  may  come  before  the  legislature  of 
this  state,  or  congress,  touching  that  subject. 

Case  of  Alexander  Lithgow.  From  the  Rich- 
mond Enquirer.  After  nearly  twfc>  years  of  litigation, 
this  case  is  decided,  and  A.  Lithgow  is  discharged. 
He  was  indicted,  under  the  act  of  the  Virginia  legis. 
lature,  for  embezzling  the  funds  of  the  Farmers* 
bank  of  Virginia,  in  the  capacity  of  one  of  its  officers. 
In  March  last,  all  the  indictments  against  him  had 
been  quashed,  under  the  provisions  of  the  law,  by 
the  lapse  of  time,  the  only  two  excepted , on  which  he 
had  been  previously  tried,  but  the  juries  had  disa- 
greed. Upon  these  two  cases,  the  venue  was  chang- 
ed  to  the  county  of  Chesterfield,  and  the  prisoner 
was  admitted  to  bail  in  the  sum  of  $1000. 

Upon  these  two  indictments,  (one  for  embezzling 
the  check  of  Mr.  Barstow,  and  the  other,  a check  of 


Mr.  Enders),  A.  Lithgow  was  put  to  the  bar  of  the 
Chesterfield  superior  court,  on  Monday,  the  2d  inst» 
Judge  Bouldin  presided — Mr.  Jones,  the  common- 
wealth’s attorney,  and  Mr.  Philip  N.  Nicholas,  for 
the  prosecution;  general  Taylor,  of  Norfolk,  and 
Mr.  Samuel  Taylor,  for  the  accused.  On  closing 
the  evidence,  the  counsel  lor  the  accused  proposed 
to  submit  the  case  to  the  jury  without  an  argument; 
to  which  the  other  side  assented,  on  condition  that 
the  jury  did  not  require  one.  The  jury,  after  re- 
tiring about  five  minutes,  returned  and  called  for 
an  argument.  Mr.  Nicholas  then  opened  the  case, 
on  Wednesday  evening,  and  spoke  about  two  hours. 
On  Thursday  he  was  followed  by  Mr.  S.  Taylor, 
for  about  the  same  period.  Gen.  Taylor  closed  the 
defence  in  the  evening.  On  Friday,  the  common- 
wealth’s attorney  closed  the  argument.,  when  the 
jury  retired.  On  their  return  to  court  they  brought 
in  a verdict  of  the  following  tenor:  that  the  evidence 
was  not  so  strong  and  clear  as  to  satisfy  them  that 
A.  Lithgow'  was  guilty— -and  they,  therefore,  found 
him  not  guilty.  He  was  accordingly  discharged. 

Trade  with  Canada.  Our  readers  will  recollect 
that  we  have  lately  published  several  articles  and 
communications  respecting  our  commerce  with  the 
Canadas,  and  the  differences  of  opinion  between 
the  officers  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Provinces  as 
to  the  proper  construction  of  the  late  Canada  trade 
act.  The  result  of  all  of  which  was,  that  American 
merchandise,  in  American  bottoms,  was  excluded 
from  the  ports  of  the  upper  province,  and  admitted 
to  those  of  the  lower.  After  all  that  has  been  said, 
and  the  assurances  that  had  been  given  from  Mon- 
treal, we  were  not  a little  surprised  last,  week  at  the 
news  of  the  seizure  of  several  American  boats  laden 
with  ashes, -at  the  latter  place.  The  Montreal  pa- 
pers, however,  received  this  morning,  have  sa pris- 
ed us  again — but  more  agreeably.  The  Cour&nt  of 
the  31st  ult.  says:— We  are  authorized  to  state  that 
his  excellency  the  governor  has  given  a positive 
order  for  the  release  of  the  boats  and  property  in 
question,  without  any  other  reference  to  the  law, 
than  the  positive,  opinion  of  his  majesty's  attorney 
general,  as  given  to  the  officer  of  the  customs  at 
the  Coteau  du  Lac,  in  favor  of  the  legality  of  such 
importations,  which  had  been  authorized  by  custom 
in  this  port  for  many  years,  previous  to  the  Canada 
trade  bill  being  in  force.—  Com.  Adv . 

Rise  of  the  Mississippi.  An  extract  of  a letter 
dated  Natchez,  May  15,  1823,  says: — “There  is  a 
tremendous  inundation  from  the  Mississippi,  which 
is  destroying  all  the  hopes  of  the  Louisiana  plant- 
ers: The  low  lands  are  all  under  water;  and,  with 

but  here  and  there  a high  ridge,  this  immense 
stream  presents  a breadth  of  thirty  miles.  It  is  a 
grand  but  overwhelming  and  disastrous  prospect. 
Immense  crevices  are  bursting  the  levees  below, 
which  strike  terror  into  the  planters  all  along  the 
coast.  The  levee  is  an  artificial  bank  to  keep  out 
the  water,  which  is  now  much  above  the  natural 
level  of  the  land;  and  these  levees  are  the  only  bar- 
rier between  the  lands  and  general  devastation;  but 
the  back  water  from  the  swamps,  and  the  heavy 
rains,  are  fast  effecting  what  the  levees  have  for 
some  time  prevented.  The  overflow,  it  is  appre- 
hended, will  be  as  great  as  in  1815.  Crops  are 
pretty  generally  abandoned.  The  destruction 
among  the  cattle,  the  deer,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  forest,  generally,  will  be  great.  As  the  water 
approaches,  they  take  refuge  upon  the  highest 
points  they  can  find,  until,  surrounded  and  famish- 
ed, they  sink  down  and  perish.  Families  flying 
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from  this  irresistible  evil,  present  a melancholy 
sight.  The  visitation  will  be  a most  severe  one, 
and  the  calamity  does  not  cease  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  crops.  The  immense  quantity  of  vege- 
table matter  borne  along  and  deposited  by  this 
mighty  river,  when  exposed  to  the  sun,  will,  we 
fear,  produce  much  disease.” 

g^New  Orleans  papers,  of  the  26th  ultimo,  have 
been  received  at  New-York — they  are  silent  in  re- 
gard to  the  freshet,  and  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  the 
waters  had  subsided.  Indeed,  one  account  says 
that  they  had  fallen  five  feet.  The  levee  had  given 
way  in  several  places,  and  much  damage  was  sus- 
tained. Great  efforts  were  making  to  restore  the 
embankments. 

General  Jackson  and  com.  Porter.  From  the 
Jjouisvilie  Argus.  With  regard  to  the  operations  of 
commodore  Porter,  two  things  present  themselves 
to  our  mind  with  peculiar  force.  The  remarkably 
strong  resemblance  which  they  bear  to  those  which 
characterized  the  memorable  Seminole  war,  and 
the  different  impressions  made  upon  the  minds  of 
many  by  them. 

When  the  president  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
laudable  exercise  of  a sound  discretion,  directed 
the  chieftain*  commanding  in  the  south,  to  wrest  the 
affrighted  infant  from  the  bloody  grasp  of  savage 
barbarity,  to  ward  off,  with  his  avenging  sword,  the 
merciless  tomahawk  from  the  head  of  the  frantic 
mother,  and  to  put  a speedy  termination  to  the  mur* 
derovis  war,  what  solicitude  for  the  constitution  was 
expressed — what  alarms  were  sounded  by  a corps 
cf  constitutional  editors?— -In  the  execution  of  these 
orders,  general.  Jackson  found  it  necessary  to  pur- 
sue, whithersoever  the  foe  retreated:  he,  therefore, 
was  compelied  to  cross  over  the  boundary  line  of 
the  United  States  into  the  Spanish  territory,  in  pur- 
suit of  the  enemy  who  had  taken  refuge  there.-— 
This  act,  although  it  was  the  means  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  war,  and  restoring  peace  to  the  frontiers 
of  Georgia,  became  the  theme  of  abuse.  The  mo- 
tives of  this  gallant  officer  were  impugned — his  am- 
bition whs  represented  as  unbounded;  as  alarming 
^-and  his  disposition,  as  ignoble,  blood-thirsty  and 
cruel! 

We  would  beg  leave  to  inquire,  in  what  does  the 
conduct  of  the  lamented  Allen  and  commodore 
Porter,  differ  from  that  of  gen.  Jackson?  Have  not 
each  of  them  alike  violated  the  sovereignty  of  Spain 
in  pursuing  and  chastising  the  foe  within  her  juris- 
diction in  time  of  peace?  This  cannot  be  fairly 
denied.  How  then  can  it  be  accounted  for,  that  the 
conduct  of  Allen  and  Porter  has  hot  awakened 
those  defenders  of  the  constitution  who  poured  their 
abuse  so  profusely  on  general  Jack  son  for  acts  of  the 
same  character?  Is  a bale  of  Osnaburgs  intrinsically 
of  so  much  more  value  than  the  life  of  helpless  in- 
nocence, as  to  justify  an  ittfringment  of  the  consti- 
tution in  beha!fofcommerce,which  would  be  highly 
criminal  in  defence  of  life?— But,  be  the  cause  of  this 
glaring  inconsistency  what  it  may,  it  is  certainly 
true,  that  the  conduct  which  was  reprobated  in 
general  Jackson,  is  approved  in  commodore  Porter. 

Worthy  of  imitation.  From  the  Zanesville  Mes- 
senger. The  Western  Herald,  of  the  17th,  informs 
us  that  John  C.  IF  right , esq.  has  resigned  his  office 
of  president  of  the  Farmers’  and  Mechanics’  bank 
of  Steubenville,  “in  consequence  of  his  avocations 
being  such  as  to  require  his  absence  from  home 
during  a greater  part  of  his  time,  in  addition  to  the 
period  that  he  must  necessarily  absent  himself  in  at- 
tending to  his  duties  as  a member  of  congress.” 


Mr.  Wright  has  given  several  other  evidences  that 
he  is  opposed  to  monopoly  of  offices.  At  the  elec- 
tion for  representatives  to  congress  in  1820,  he  was 
declared  to  be  elected,  and  actually  received  his 
certificate  of  election;  but,  considering  that  he  held 
his  certificate  on  “doubtful  authority,”  he  tendered 
his  resignation  to  the  governor,  and  a special  elec- 
tion was  ordered.  At  that  election,  however,  he 
did  not  stand  a poll.  A few  months  ago  also,  he 
resigned  the  office  of  district  attorney  for  the  United 
States,  when  the  point  had  been  settled  by  con- 
gress that  he  could  have  exercised  its  duties  and 
received  his  pay  until  next  December. 

In  all  these  things,  perhaps,  he  has  done  no  more 
than  his  duty,  nor  what  his  conscience  dictated  to 
be  right — but  duty  and  conscience  are  so  seldom 
regarded  in  the  present  times,  that,  when  we  do 
find  instances  of  such  regard,  we  cannot  withhold 
our  praise.  Mr.  Wright  has  been  elected  to  con- 
gress; and  he  probably  considers,  that,  if  he  faith- 
fully discharges  the  duties  of  that  single  office,  he 
will  have  done  all  that  his  constituents  required  ov 
expected  of  him. 

We  cannot  pass  this  notice  without  expressing  a 
regret,  that  the  same  principles  have  not  been  act- 
ed on  by  others,  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  elected  representatives  to  congress. 

Indian  execution.  From  the  Arkansas  Gazette, 
The  following  facts,  in  relation  to  the  murder  of  an 
Indian,  and  the  subsequent  execution  of  the  mur- 
derer, which  took  place  in  Miller  county,  some  time 
last  month,  were  related  to  us  by  several  respecta- 
ble gentlemen,  who  have  recently  returned  from 
that  country: 

A Choctaw  Indian,  calling  himself  doctor  Sibley, 
and  belonging  to  a wandering  tribe  of  that  nation, 
who  have  resided  in  the  neighborhood  of  Red  river 
for  some  years  past,  while  in  a state  of  intoxication, 
stabbed  another  Indian  to  the  heart,  who  immedi- 
ately expired.  After  the  murder,  a brother  of  the 
deceased  Indian  came  to  Sibley,  and  told  him  that 
he  must  have  revenge  for  the  death  of  his  brother, 
by  taking  his  (Sibley’s)  life.  To  this  proposal  Sib- 
ley readily  assented,  and  proposed  that  his  execu- 
tion should  take  place  on  the  following  morning, 
which  was  also  assented  to  by  the  other  party.  In 
the  meantime,  Sibley  was  kept  under  no  restraint 
whatever,  but  was  permitted  his  freedom  as  usual, 
without  showing  the  least  disposition  to  make  his 
escape.  When  the  morning  arrived  on  which  he 
was  to  suffer  death,  Sibley  went  out  with  the  rest 
of  the  party,  and  aided  iri  digging  a grave  for  the 
deceased  Indian.  After  it  was  finished,  he  observed 
to  the  party,  that  he  thought  it  large  enough  for 
both  of  them  to  lie  in,  and  signified  a wish  to  be  bu- 
ried in  the  same  grave.  This  not  being  objected 
to,  he  placed  himself  in  a standing  position  over  the 
grave*  with  his  arms  stretched  out,  and  gave  the 
signal  to  fire,  when  the  brother  of  the  deceased  In- 
dian placed  a rifle  to  his  breast  and  dischax-ged  its 
contents  through  his  heart.  He  dropped  ditto  the 
grave,  and  instantly  expired. 

Trial  of  an  Indian — from  the  same . Totn  Graves, 
an  Indian  of  the  Cherokee  tribe,  residing  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Arkansas  river  was,  recently, 
arraigned  before  the  superior  court  of  this  territory, 
for  the  murder  of  an  Osage  woman. 

A plea  in  abatement  was  filed.  The  facts  as  to 
the  place  where  the  murder  was  committed,  and 
that  it  was  within  the  bounds  of  the  country  ceded 
to  the  Choctaw  Indians,  by  treaty,  was  admitted 
by  the  United  States’  counsel.  The  prisoners 
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counsel  read  the  treaty,  to  show  that  the  country 
was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  Indian  land;  and 
under  an  act  of  congress  of  1817,  an  offence  com- 
mitted by  one  Indian  upon  another  Indian,  within 
any  Indian  boundary,  shall  not  be  a subject  of  ju- 
dicial investigation  and  punishment. 

The  counsel  for  the  United  States  contended,  that 
the  cession  to  the  Choctaws  never  having  been  exe- 
cuted, by  an  actual  delivery  of  possessions , on  the 
part  of  the  government,  and  that  citizens  of  the 
U.  States,  over  whom  civil  jurisdiction  was  exer- 
cised, had,  previous  to  said  treaty,  resided,  and  still 
do  reside,  within  the  bounds  of  said  cession,  and 
never  having  been  removed  by  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  the  sovereignty  and  dominion  still 
was  retained,  and  belonged  to  the  government;  and 
that,  in  the  space  between  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  and  actual  delivery,  jurisdiction  is  extended 
over  the  ceded  country,  by  the  government  in  pos - 
session. ' 

The  court  conceived  that,  by  the  treaty,  the  right 
of  soil  was  in  the  Ghdetaw  Indians;  but  that  our 
citizens,  never  having  been  removed  by  govern- 
ment, were  still,  to  all  purposes,  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  its  laws.  But,  in  the  present  case,  the  pri- 
soner being  an  Indian,  and  the  offence  committed 
upon  an  Indian , the  Indians  having  the  right  of  pro 
perty,  and  dominion  over  the  soil,  it  came  within  the 
law  of  1817,  and  he  could  not  be  amenable  to  the 
civil  authority  of  the  United  States.  The  prisoner 
was  therefore  discharged. 

Counsel  for  the  prisoner, Lucas,  Sevier  and  Walker 
—for  the  United  States,  Roane  and  Oden. 

Infamous.  Paris , May  3— Yesterday  there  was 
witnessed,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  one  of 
those  court  exhibitions  which  were  supposed  to 
have  expired  with  the  old  regime , and  which  scarce- 
ly any  body  could  have  expected  to  see  revived  by 
so  old  a king.  His  majesty’s  favorite,  you  know,  is 
madame  du  Cayla.  His  fondness  seems  to  increase 
with  age  and  infirmities:  he  has  lately,  at  a great 
expense,  (nearly  3,000,000  francs,  according  to  re- 
port), fitted  up  a little  chateau  at  St.  Ouen,  near  St. 
Denis,  on  the  site  of  the  old  royal  residence.  This 
chateau,  together  with  a magnificent  portrait  of  him- 
self, he  has  lately  given  in  a present  to  this  lady. 
As  yesterday  was  the  anniversary  of  his  arrival  at 
St.  Ouen,  where  he  issued  the  famous  declaration 
of  1814,  madame  du  Cayla  proposed  to  honor  the 
occasion  by  inviting  a large  party  to  breakfast  with 
his  majesty.  She,  accordingly,  issued  cards  to  more 
than  500  persons,  including  the  ministers,  foreign 
ambassadors  and  chief  nobility  about  court.  The 
form  and  expression  of  the  cards  are  precisely,  I am 
told,  those  of  the  royal  favorites  of  Louis  XIV.  and 
Louis  XV.  The  following  is  a copy: — “Za  comtesse 
Jichille  du  Cayla  espere  que  vous  roudriez  bien  venir 
dejeuner  vendredi , 2 Mai,  au  pavilion  du  Saint  Ouen , 
a midi  precis.”  You  observe  there  is  no  phrase  about 
“doing  her  the  honor;”  nor  the  other  usual  forms 
of  salutation  or  invitation.  Tq  the  notes  of  the  am- 
bassadors and  privileged  ciassejj,  madame  added  the 
following  postscript—  Un  grand  per sonnage  y sera 
incognito ,”  meaning  the  king  of  course.  The  great- 
est part  of  the  persons  invited  proceeded  to  the 
scene.  The  finest  equipages  of  the  capital  continu- 
ed pouring  out  to  St.  Ouen  from  mid-day  till  late  in 
the  afternoon.  The  ministers  all  attended  the  levee 
of  a woman  whom  “the  king  delighteth  to  honor.” 
The  holy  alliance  ambassadors  vied  with  each  other 
:n  the  richness  of  their  equipages  and  the  punctu- 
ality of  their  attendance.  The  grand  personnage, 
however,  could  not  honor  the  pavillion  with  his 


presence.  He  had  promised  to  be  present  in 
procession  through  the  city,  and  he  found  the  two 
labors,  of  a great  breakfast  and  a solemn  prome- 
nade, would  be  too  fatiguing. 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Nollekins,  the  sculp  , 
tor,  recently  deceased,  has  left  £.50,000  to  his  pre» 
sent  majesty,  £.50  000  to  Dr.  Kerrick,  the  public  li- 
brarian at  Cambridge,  1.5 0,000  to  that  most  excellent 
person,  Francis  Douce,  esq.  who  is  also  made  resi- 
duary legatee,  by  which  he  will  get  £.90,000  in  ad- 
dition. Nollekins  died  worth  £.300,000. 

Nollekins,  however,  while  living  was  one  of  the 
meanest  of  men— -a  perfect  miser,  who  denied  him- 
self every  comfort— who  would  step  into  a barber’s 
shop  to  wash  his  hands,  to  save  the  expense  of  soap 
at  home. 

On  the  state  of  Ireland,  a London  paper  says— 
The  horrors  of  the  south  are  thickening  to  an  ex- 
tent almost  inconceivable.  Perhaps  there  were 
never  in  the  history  of  Ireland  any  scenes  compa- 
rable to  those  which  have  been  enacted,  for  the  las; 
three  or  four  months,  in  Cork  and  Limerick.  Even 
in  the  rebellion  of  1798,  there  were  not,  we  are  al- 
most convinced,  during  its  entire  continuance,  so 
many  houses  burnt;  and  though  more  property  must 
have  been  destroyed  throughout  the  whole  king- 
dom, yet  certainly  no  two  counties  have  suffered 
so  severely  as  Cork  and  Limerick  are  doing  at f his 
moment. 

Many  families  have  lately  left  the  south  of  Ireland 
for  the  United  States.  The  emigration  was  hitherto 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  north. 

Address  of  sir  Robert  Wilson  to  his  constituents , on 
quitting  England , 

To  the  electors  of  the  borough  of  Southwark. 

Gentlemen— In  all  the  intercourse  I have  held 
with  you  I have  invariably  found  you  animated,  not 
merely  by  a love  of  freedom,  but  disposed  to  adopt 
the  most  enlarged  and  enlightened  views  of  its  re- 
lations with  the  general  state  of  the  world.  It  would 
be  an  insult,  then,  to  your  understandings  and  your 
feelings,  if  I were  to  express  a doubt  of  the  concern 
you  take  in  the  cause  of  Spain,  not  only  as  the  issue 
may  affect  the  brave  people  of  that  country,  but  the 
liberties  and  interests  of  your  ov/n. 

The  battle,  for  the  right  of  nations  to  change  or 
improve  their  governments,  is  commenced  on  the 
Spanish  soil. 

Circumstances  have  authorized  me  to  presume 
my  presence  in  that  field  may  be  welcome  to  the 
defenders  of  those  rights.  I go  then— not  to  gratify 
any  personal,  (which,  in  the  actual  state  of  things* 
would  be  an  inglorious),  ambition — I go,  not  to 
mingle  with  civil  dissentions,  in  which  it  would  not 
become  any  foreigner  to  engage,  except  he  could 
act  the  part  of  a pacificator — but  I attach  myself  to 
the  fortunes  of  Spain  in  the  hour  of  her  pressure 
and  peril,  prepared  to  share  her  toils— and  I trust  I 
may  prove  as  emulous  as  any  of  her  defenders  to 
participate  in  her  danger. 

In  taking  this  step,  l am  making  many  painful 
and  embarrassing  domestic  sacrifices,  but  I trust  I 
am  not  subjecting  myself  to  any  public  censure. 
I may  act  in  opposition  to  the  temporary  policy 
adopted  by  the  government,  but  I am  sure  I do  not 
deceive  myself  when  I say,  that  I shall  be  the  re- 
presentative of  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  my  con- 
stituents and  countrymen. 

Under  the  uncertainty  (if  the  duration  of  my  ab- 
sence* I have  not  taken  any  step  to  restore  the  trust 
confided  in  me,  and  1 have  been  influenced  to  for- 
bear from  other  considerations  than  those  of  a per- 
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sonal  nature.  I at  one  time  entertained  great  scru- 
ples on  account  of  any  detriment  which  might  arise 
to  the  local  interest  of  Southwark  in  the  house  of 
commons  from  my  absence,  but  that  they  have  been 
removed  by  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Lambton,  who 
has  offered  his  service  whenever  they  can  be  con- 
sidered  useful,  and  I feel  confident  that  his  zeal  and 
activity  will  prove  to  you  that  I have  sufficiently 
provided  for  the  due  execution  of  that  portion  of 
my  parliamentary  trust. 

I do,  however,  submit  myself  entirely  to  your 
direction,  and  you  have  only  to  communicate  your 
wishes,  to  be  obeyed  by  one  who  will  ever  remem- 
ber, with  pride,  affection  and  gratitude,  your  pa- 
triotism, kindness  and  confidence. 

With  the  sincerest  regard,  believe  me  gentlemen, 
your  faithful  and  obedient  servant. 

R.  T.  Wilson. 

RegenUstreet , April  22, 1823. 

France . The  Austrian  Observer  and  Gazette  de 
Neckar  no  longer  reach  the  reading  rooms  of  Paris 
— they  are  arrested  by  the  police. 

The  Courier  Francais  and  Pilot  newspapers  had 
been  suspended  for  a fortnight,  for  having  publish- 
ed  some  articles  relative  to  the  Spanish  war  which 
tended,  in  the  language  of  the  sentence,  *‘to  dis- 
turb the  public  peace.” 

Spain.  A Madrid  paper  of  April  13,  says— His 
excellency  count  Abisbal  has  issued  the  following 
proclamation  to  the  troops  of  the  third  army  of  ope- 
rations: 

Soldiers!  The  liberties  of  our  country  being 
threatened  by  our  infamous  internal  enemies,  and 
by  foreigners  whom  their  king  sends  against  us, 
and,  although  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  na- 
tion, and  although  he  owes  to  us  the  preservation 
of  his  crown;  our  country,  and  the  laws  of  honor 
call  upon  us  to  fulfil  our  sacred  oath,  and  to  defend 
our  institutions.  The  magnanimous  Spanish  peo- 
ple have  provoked  nobody  by  giving  themselves 
laws,  voluntarily  sanctioned  by  their  king.  They 
bold  in  their  hands  the  olive  and  the  sword.  Sol- 
diers!  If  Spain  were  weakened  by  this  raw  army, 
who  are  forced  to  fight  against  the  interest  of  their 
own  country,  you  have  by  your  side,  in  the  ranks, 
Frenchmen  who  are  interested  in  the  preservation 
of  the  past  glories  and  the  happiness  of  France.—- 
As  for  the  rest,  though  they  are  at  first  able  to 
make  some  progress,  they  will  pay  for  their  teme 
rity,  and  will  go  down  to  the  tomb  with  those  who, 
in  1808,  attempted  to  humble  the  Spanish  lion  with 
four  times  their  power. 

Companions  in  arms!  Victory  is  secure  unless 
you  forget  that  you  are  Spaniards;  and  instead  of 
accepting  the  chains  which  are  offered  us  by  the 
Bourbons  of  France,  we  shall  present  to  that  humi- 
liated monarchy  the  Spanish  constitution  of  1812. 

Count  Abisbal. 

Summons  addressed  to  the  commander  of  Figueras, 
by  Marshal  Moticey,  April  22, 

The  marshal  of  France,  commanding  in  chief  the 
fourth  corps  of  the  eastern  Pyrenees. 

In  the  name  of  his  Catholic  majesty  Ferdinand 
VII.  Considering  the  disposition  of  the  Spanish 
people,  and  the  reception  with  which  the  troops 
under  our  command  are  hailed  every  where  on 
their  passage;  considering  that  the  first  duty— the 
first  sentiment  of  the  noble  and  generous  minds 
who  direct  the  movements  of  the  royal  army,  is  to 
appease  the  animosities  which  spring  from  revolu- 
tions, to  unite  in  submission  to  their  sovereigns  all 
misled  Spaniards,  and  thus  to  spare  the  effusion  of 
precious  blood,  I invite  the  governor  of  Figueras  to 
surrender  that  fortress  to  the  «ombmed  royal  armies 


of  France  and  Spain.  The  act  in  which  the  gover- 
nor of  Figueras  will  find  all  the  guarantees  which 
he  can  desire,  is  the  subjoined  proclamation  to  the 
Spaniards,  by  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  Angou- 
leme.  The  Spanish  colours  will  continue  to  float 
on  the  ramparts  of  Figueras.  The  confidence  of 
the  governor  towards  the  royal  army,  in  this  con- 
juncture, cannot,  in  the  least,  wound  the  laws  of 
honor.  It  will  be  entirely  national,  and  will  ensure 
to  him  the  good  will  and  satisfaction  of  his  august 
sovereign,  Ferdinand  VII.  The  marshal  is  autho- 
rized to  give  to  the  governor  the  assurance  that  pro- 
perty will  be  respected,  that  persons  will  not  be 
molested  on  account  of  their  political  opinions, 
and  that  his  excellency,  and  all  those  under  his  or- 
ders, will  preserve  their  honors,  their  ranks,  their 
emoluments  and  prerogatives.  Done  at  head-quar* 
ters,  under  Figueras,  April  22. 

(Signed)  Moncey. 

To  this  summons  the  governor,  St.  Miguel,  re- 
turned the  following  answer:— 

“Senor  general— The  fortress  of  St.  Fernando 
de  Figueras,  which  the  nation  has  entrusted  to  my 
care,  and  to  whose  confidence  l desire  to  make  a 
return  becoming  a true  Spaniard  and  a free  man, 
shall  not  be  surrendered,  nor  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  royal  armies  of  France  and  Spain,  as  your 
excellency  requires  in  your  letter,  delivered  by 
captain  Lasera,  ydur  aid-de-camp;  and  its  garrison, 
penetrated  with  the  same  sentiments  as  myself,  are 
resolved  to  bury  themselves  under  its  ruins  rather 
than  fail  in  the  observance  of  their  honor  and  their 
oaths.  1 am  sensible  to  the  fact,  and  lament  the 
prospect,  that  precious  blood  must  flow  on  both 
sides;  but  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  prevent  it.  With 
your  excellency  and  your  army  alone  resides  the 
the  power  to  prevent  the  calamities  which  you  de- 
plore, by  uniting  yourselves  with  a people  who  so 
much  desire  liberty,  instead  of  unjustly  and  forci- 
bly imposing  chains  upon  a nation  wdiich  enjoys 
that  liberty;  and  which  neither  acknowledges,  nor 
will  ever  acknowledge,  the  right  of  any  other  pow- 
er to  interfere  in  the  political  concerns,  or  receive, 
at  foreign  diction,  laws  it  alone  must  frame  for  it- 
self. As  I am  far  from  accepting  the  proposals  of 
your  excellency,  I lay  aside,  as  entirely  irrelevant, 
the  proclamation  which  his  royal  highness  the  duke 
of  Angouleme  has  addressed  to  the  Spaniards, 
which  can  only  be  good  and  useful  for  perfidious 
Spaniards,  and  unnatural  children  of  their  country, 
but  not  to  true  sons  of  that  mother,  whom  they  do 
highly  value,  and  for  whose  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness they  are  disposed  to  sacrifice  themselves.- 
This  is  the  only  answer  I have  to  return  to  your  ex- 
cellency. Wishing  not  to  fail  in  civility,  l deter- 
mined to  admit  the  first  flag  of  your  excellency; 
but  I must  apprise  you  that  I shall  not  treat  in  the 
same  manner  the  second  which  comes  with  the 
same  mission. 

Given  in  the  fortress  of  St.  Ferdando  de  Figueras, 
the  first  bulwark  of  the  national  liberty,  the 
22d  of  April,  1823. 

(Signed)  “The  governor  Santy  St.  Miguel, 

On  account  of  the  heroic  defence  of  Saragossa, 
when  Spain  was  invaded  by  Napoleon,  most  per- 
sons  have  attached  great  importance  to  its  occupa- 
tion by  the  French.  They  entered  without  opposi- 
tion, because  the  town  was  perfectly  defenceless. 

A London  paper  calculates  that  even  now  every 
pound  of  meat  or  bread  that  reaches  the  French 
army  costs  four  times  its  original  purchase-money — 
and  adds  “Every  wagon  load  of  provisions  must,  on 
itsthree  weeks  march  from  Madrid  to  the  frontier,  af- 
ford subsistence  to  the  cattle  which  drag  it,  the  dri- 
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Vcr  who  conducts,  and  the  troops  who  guard  it, 
against  swarms  of  Guerillas  not  yet  brought  into  ac- 
tion. Can  the  French  treasury  stand  this  attack  un- 
broken? . 

The  general  amount  of  our  advices  from  Spain,  are 
encouraging— it  certainly  appears  that  the  French 
have  been  much  disappointed  in  not  meeting  the 
the  welcome  they  expected.  The  people  are  de- 
cidedly hostile,  and,  though  there  have  been  _some 
apparent  submissions  to  the  French  armies,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  they  arose  simply  from  the  absence  of 
the  Spanish  forces— which  appear  well  organized 
to  act,  when  the  time  for  it  shall  arrive.  The  whole 
body  of  the  militia  of  Madrid,  8,000  men,  have  vo- 
lunteered to  join  the  army  of  reserve  in  Andalusia, 
when  necessary. 

There  is  a great  want  of  good  will  between  the 
French  troops  knd  the  soldiers  of  “the  faith.5’  The 
latter  are  generally  lawless  vagabonds,  despised  by 
the  French,  who  seem  ashamed  to  work  with  such 
wretched  tools  of  the  traitor  priests— and  these 
latter  appear  to  calculate  on  vengeance  for  the  in- 
sults that  they  have  received.  Some  of  them  are 
almost  in  a state  of  insurrection  against  their  “ deli- 
verers,” and  there  is  some  hope  that  they  may  lustily 
fight  one  another;  in  which  case  we  wish  that  both 
may  be  completely  successful. 

There  fappears  to  have  been  a sharp  contest  at 
Logrono— though  by  the  French  “official,”  they  did 
not  lose  a man. 

It  is  stated  that  the  “royal55  junta,  composed  of 
Eguia,  &c.  is  dissolved — its  creation  seems  to  have 
increased  a spirit  of  opposition  in  the  Spaniards. 

A party  of  French  chasseurs  fell  into  an  ambus, 
cade  near  Figueras,  and  some  of  them  were  killed. 
The  person  that  they  had  taken  up  for  a guide  was 
shot, supposed  to  be  perfidious. 

The  London  Morning  Chronicle  relates  as  a cer- 
tain fact,  that,  when  the  Due  d’Angouleme  was 
about  to  form  the  provisional  junta  which  he  has 
recognized  as  the  only  lawful  Spanish  government, 
Eguia , who  is  the  chief  member  of  it,  produced  a 
list  of  the  persons  who  were  to  compose  it,  in  the 
hand-ioriting  of  Ferdinand  VII. 

The  following  is  the  translation  of  the  declaration 
of^war  against  France,  received  by  the  Spanish 
letter  of  marque  Tarantula — arrived  at  New  York. 

Seville  Gazette,  Jipril  26. 
The  king  has  issued  the  following  decree: 

“Whereas,  the  Spanish  territory  has  been  invad- 
ed  by  the  troops  of  the  French  government  without 
a previous  declaration  of  war,  or  any  of  those  forma- 
lities established  by  custom;  and  whereas,  that  act  of 
aggression  cannot  be  considered  in  any  other  light 
than  as  a violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  an 
open  rupture  of  hostilities  against  Spain — it  be- 
comes my  duty,  therefore,  to  repel  force  by  force, 
to  defend  the  integrity  of  the  states  of  the  monarchy, 
and  chastise  the  audacity  of  its  enemies:  Now,  after 
having  consulted  the  council  of  state,  agreeably  to 
the  236th  article  of  the  political  constitution,  I DO 
DECLARE  WAR  AGAINST  FRANCE,  and  the 
same  is  hereby  declared,  and,  in  consequence 
whereof,  I order  and  command  the  competent  au- 
thorities to  commit  hostilities  upon  her,  both  by  sea 
and  land,  to  annoy  her  by  every  act  of  aggression  in 
their  power,  authorized  by  the  law  of  nations.  I 
also  direct  that  this,  my  declaration  of  war,  be  pub- 
lished with  due  solemnity. 

“ You  are  hereby  informed  of  the  cause  for  its  ful- 
filment, and  will  cause  it  to  be  printed,  published 
and  circulated.  At  the  palace  of  the  Alcazar  at  Se- 
ville, the  23d  of  April,  1823  The  King. 

“To  Bon  Evaristo  San  Miguel,  sec.  of  state. 


Great  numbers  of  battle-axes  have  been  sent 
from  England  to  Spain,  for  the  use  of  the  guerillas. 
The  amount  is  put  down  at  400,000! 

The  Seville  Gazettes  abound  with  the  most  plea- 
sant accounts  of  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  Spain. 
Catalonia,  that  was  lately  anti-constitutional,  is  now 
the  deadliest  enemy  of  France.  The  famous  22m- 
pecinado,  with  the  no  less  noted  Chaleco,  great  gue- 
rilla chieftains  in  the  war  against  Napoleon,  and 
lately  opposed  to  the  cortes,  have  joined  the  stan- 
dard of  freedom.  The  invaders,  we  trust,  will  pe- 
rish. 

The  French  officers  who  arrived  at  Corunna 
from  London,  to  join  the  Spaniards,  have  published 
an  address  of  thanks  to  the  people  of  that  city  for 
the  fraternal  reception  that  they  met  with,  as  fol- 
lows— 

To  the  inhabitants  of  Corunna— When  the  de- 
sire of  fighting  the  enemies  of  liberty  carried  us 
to  Spain,  we  expected  to  find  in  that  generous  na- 
tion friends,  but  we  have  found  brothers. 

Generous  inhabitants:  At  the  moment  of  leaving 
you  and  marching  to  conquer  liberty  we  cannot  re- 
frain from  manifesting  to  you  our  profound  and 
eternal  gratitude. 

United  in  heart  and  soul  with  heroic  Spain,  and 
guided  by  the  victorious  pendant  of  Austerlitz,  we 
will  contribute  to  disconcert  the  impious  war  which 
has  been  declared  against  the  liberty  of  man,  in 
which  cause  we  pledge  ourselves  to  perish  — Vive 
la  liberte!  Vive  la  independence  of  the  people!  [Here 
follows  the  signatures.] 

Corunna , 6th  April,  1823. 

Portugal.  We  have  some  further  particulars  of 
Amarante’s  expedition,  which,  it  is  repeated,  is  now 
entirely  at  an  end.  Gen.  Rego  was  in  hot  pursuit 
of  the  scattered  fragments  of  the  rebellious.  An 
uncle  of  Amarante,  named  Anthony  Silveiro,  armed 
with  a crucifix,  had  went  round  the  country  preach- 
ing sedition  against  the  constitutionalists,  as  ene- 
mies of  religion— because  they  had  put  down  the 
wttholy  inquisition  &c. 

Greece . The  London  Morning  Chronicle  says 
that  “the  poet  of  England,55  lord  Byron, has  left  Italy 
for  Greece,  to  adventure  his  life  and  fortune  in  the 
cause  of  the  oppressed. 

The  celebrated  Greek  widow  has  planted  her 
standard  of  mourning,  (and  vengeance,  for  her  hus- 
band and  relatives  destroyed  by  the  Turks),  on  the 
island  of  Thaso.  The  amount  of  the  troops  under 
her  command  is  not  stated.  She  is  rich,  and  the 
whole  of  her  resources  are  brought  to  operate 
against  the  Turks. 

The  affairs  of  the  Greeks  look  well.  Gen.  Nor- 
man, (a  Frenchman  in  the  service  of  the  patriots), 
lately  died.  A monument  has  been  erected  to  his 
memory  by  a grateful  people. 

The  trial  by  jury  has  been  established — a person 
was  about  to  be  tried  by  his  peers,  for  the  first  time, 
at  Napoli  di  Romania.  All  the  success  that  could 
be  reasonably  hoped  for,  seems  to  attend  them  in 
their  civil,  as  well  as  their  naval  and  military  exer- 
tions, to  shake  off  the  fetters  of  despotism. 

Manilla.  A conspiracy  was  detected  at  Manilla, 
Philippine  islands,  on  the ’29th  Dec.  ult.  which  had  for 
its  purpose  the  murder  of  all  the  European  govern- 
ment officers  of  the  island.  Many  of  the  principals 
had  been  arrested. 

Colombia.  It  is  stated  that  in  the  late  engagement 
with  the  Colombian  squadron,  the  captain  of  the 
Spanish  frigate  killed  five  or  six  of  his  own  men,  for 
deserting  their  quarters. 

It  appears  that  the  Colombian  squadron  of  light 
vessels,  under  commodore  Padilla,  on  learning  the 
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news  of  the  capture  of  Daniels,  forced  its  way  into 
Maracaibo-  one  of  the  brigs  was  sunk  by  the  castle, 
and  two  others  got  a-ground  and  were  lost.  If  be 
cannot  force  a passage  out  of  the  lake,  it  is  probable 
that  all  the  vessels  of  the  squadron  will  be  taken  of 
destroyed. 

The  royalists  have  re-occupied  Coro,  with  900 
men.  The  Colombian  troops  had  retired  along  the 
coast.  They  are  charged  with  having  committed 
great  excesses  on  the  inhabitants. 

A Porto  Rico  newspaper  contains  the  Spanish 
official  account  of  the  late  naval  engagement  off 
Porto  Cabello.  It  states  that  the  action  was  warm- 
ly contested  an  hour  and  three  quarters,  within  pis- 
tol shot  distance— and  adds— “the  corvettes  have  fal- 
len into  our  power  and  I have  them  here.”  It  is  well 
observed  that  this  is  nearly  equal,  in  modest  and  ex- 
pressive brevity,  to  that  which  was  used  by  our  gal- 
lant Perry  on  a similar,  but  more  glorious  occasion, 
“We  have  met  the  enemy  and  they  are  ours.,, 

Peru.  Late  accounts  from  this  country  are  di- 
rectly the  opposite  of  those  heretofore  received— 
it  is  now  stated  that  the  royalists  have  been  defeat- 
ed, and  that  the  independents  had  dissolved  the  go- 
vernment at  Lima,  and  substituted  in  its  place  a re- 
publican system.  Emigrants  were  invited  to  return, 
and  security  promised  to  all  who  conducted  them 
selves  in  an  orderly  manner.  Business  dull — the 
p^per  money  at  a great  discount. 


Legitimate  Proclamation! 

The  following  proclamation  of  the  priest  Maranon, 
may  serve  as  a specimen  of  those  issued  by  the 
leaders  of  the  “army  of  the  faith.”  It  is  really 
amusing,  and  one  can  hardly  refrain  laughing 
at  it — but  the  traitor- author  of  it  deserves  con 
dign  punishment,  for  his  political  sins  and  blas- 
phemies. 

PROCLAMATION 

Of  brother  Antoni  Maranon  to  the  soldiers  of  the  con- 
stitutional army  of  Spain . 

Glort  to  God. 

Soldiers’— The  song  of  the  turtle  has  been  heard 
on  our  lands,  as  a proof  we  have  passed  the  trou- 
blesome season  of  winter,  and  we  are  now  in  the 
fair,  agreeable  and  flowery  spring.  The  dove  has 
left  the  ark,  and  it  will  speedily  return  to  it  with 
the  olive  branch  in  its  mouth;  the  signal  of  peace 
and  serenity,  and  that  the  waters  of  the  deluge  have 
ceased;  you  have  ears  ail'd  you  hear  not;  hands  and 
you  feel  not.  I say  then  to  you,  that  soon,  soon  the 
tempests  and  hurricanes,  which  have  afflicted  the 
Spanish  nation,  will  have  an  end,  and  that,  in  place 
of  those  patriotic  songs,  the  productions  of  frenzied 
brains,  it  will  be  filled  with  jubilee  pleasure  and 
contentment,  and  burst  forth  into  hymns  of  triumph 
and  hallelujahs;  I tell  you  that  the  ship  of  Peter, 
which  was  driven  about  among  the  waves  by  violent 
hurricanes,  will  soon  be  discovered  sailing  in  peace, 
and  with  a serene  breeze.  I tell  you  that  the  con- 
stitution, this  horrid  monster,  conceived  of  Hell  in 
catholic  Spain,  and  of  which  the  abortion  has  cost 
so  many  tears  to  our  mother  the  Church, and  to  the 
Christians  her  dear  sons,  is  about  to  disappear  from 
the  Spanish  soil.  Already  the  French  armies  have 
entered  Spain;  do  not  doubt  it;  and  you  will  be  en- 
veloped amongst  the  vile  canaillie,  which,  availing 
itself  of  your  docility,  has  blindfolded  and  chained 
you  hand  and  foot,  in  order  to  throw  you  over  the 
precipice  which  you  cannot  re-ascend.  Yes,  soldiers 
and  brethren  in  Jesus  Christ!  I call  you  also  by  this 
tender  name,  in  order  that,  awakening  from  the  le- 
thargy in  which  you  lie,  deaf  to  the  stings  of  your 


conscience,  and  givingear  to  those  chiefs  of  perfidy* 
first  born  of  the  devil,  you  may  yet  dry  the  tears  of 
our  tender  mother.  Besides,  let  us  be  just,  my 
brethren;  open  your  eyes,  open  your  ears  and  hear 
me  in  good  faith.  What  have  you  seen  in  the  course 
of  three  years?  Have  you  seen  the  liberty  of  the 
press?  What  a victory  for  impiety!  What  a triumph! 
It  has  pretended  to  derogate  from  the  eighth  pre- 
cept of  the  decalogue,  in  which  God  and  nature 
condemn  insult,  ridicule,  sneering, scandal,  calumny, 
mordacity  and  evil  speaking.  Is  it  not  so?  And 
what  sort  of  lustre  has  this  conferred  on  our  nation? 
But,  by  the  bowels  of  Jesus  Christ,  what  lustre  cars 
you  expect  from  a Mendibel,  from  a Legarda,  from 
a Sanchez,  from  a Mutrozabal,  the  editors  of  the 
Liberal  Guipuzcoano , the  most  accredited  journal  of 
all  those  of  Spain?  Do  you  know,  my  brethren, 
those  whom  I have  named?  To  undeceive  you, 
know,  then,  that  the  first  is  a chattering  mongrel 
advocate — a river  in  words,  but  a drop  in  under- 
standing; the  second,  an  escrivano;  the  third,  a phy- 
sician; and  the  fourth  a musician.  Will  posterity 
believe  that  such  have  been  able  to  pass,  in  cultivat- 
ed Spain,  for  sages?  I have  limited  myself  solely  to 
the  Liberal  Guipuzcoano , that,  from  these  premises, 
you  may,  without  violence,  draw  the  legitimate  con- 
sequences You  have  seen  the  tribunal  of  the  faith 
exterminated  you  have  seen  the  company  of  J sus 
exterminated — you  have  seen  the  monasteries  and 
convents  suppressed,  their  revenues  robbed,  the 
ecclesiastics  turned  out,  the  mistress  of  the  nation  a 
slave,  and  no  longer  free — you  have  seen  your  po- 
litical chiefs  erected  into  popes,  and  driving  from 
their  cloisters  tnose  who  have  taken  the  v-il — you 
have  seen  the  fifth  command  of  our  holy  mother 
the  church — you  have  seen  (the  heavens  obscured 
with  such  a deplorable  transformation)  -you  nave 
seen  a marble  stone  respected,  venerated  and  dei- 
fied! Oh!  my  God!  the  respect  and  adoration  which 
is  so  justly  dear  to  you,  has  been  usurped  from  you 
by  a tablet  or  stone  erected  in  a public  place.  My 
brethren,  do  you  ponder  on  what  you  hear?  Is  it 
not  all  reality?  This  and  no  other  is  the  felicity 
which  is  promised  you  by  this  accursed  race.  C^n 
the  nation  be  happy  which  offends  God’s  only  Son? 
Can  a nation  without  faith  and  religion  be  happy? 
My  brethren  open,  I repeat  to  you,  you**  eyes:  yet 
you  may  avoid  the  fatal  gulph  which  awaits  you 
without  remedy;  abandon  those  satellites  of  satan, 
and  come  to  me,  or  run  to  the  royalists  who  are 
nearest  to  you.  Do  this  without  delay:  so  invites 
you  your  humble  brother  the  Trappist. 

FR.  ANTONIO  MARANON. 

Vittoria,  April  13,  1823. 


The  Medals  in  the  Library. 

To  the  editors  of  the  JVational  Intelligencer. 

As  the  collection  of  medals,  lately  presented  to 
the  library  of  congress,  by  G.  W.  Erving,  esq. 
seems  to  have  excited  some  curiosity,  a brief  and 
more  particular  description  of  them  will  not  perhaps 
be  unacceptable  to  our  readers.  These  medals 
are  contained  in  two  boxes,  very  neatly  and  hand- 
somely put  up.  The  smaller  box,  which  is  labelled 
with  the  following  motto-  Post  ingentia  facta  deo- 
rum  in  templa  recepti — contains  seven  medals  in 
bronze,  executed  in  Paris.  These  are  medals  of 
Columbus,  George  Washington,  Paul  Jones,  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  Thad.  Kosciusco,  colonel  William 
Washington,  and  J E.  Howard.  The  dies  of  these 
and  many  others,  commemorative  of  events  which 
have  transpired,  and  of  persons  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  in  this  country,  are  still  in  Paris, 
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and  any  number  of  copies,  might  now  be  struck 
from  them  at  a very  inconsiderable  expense,  by 
order  of  the  American  government.  It  is  desirable 
that  this  should  be  effected  before  these  dies  are 
lost;  it  would  evince  a principle  of  gratitude  on  the 
part  of  the  government,  and  serve  hereafter  to 
illustrate  the  history  of  the  age 

The  second  ora  larger  box,  contains  142 medals, 
also  in  bronze,  beautifully  and  exquisitely  executed. 
All  these  were  cast  by  order  of  the  French  govern* 
ment,  except  25,  and  were  designed  and  directed 
by  M.  Denon.  This  splendid  series  commences 
in  the  year  1796,  and  terminates  in  the  year  1815, 
and,  of  course,  embraces  all  the  battles  and  memo 
rable  events  which  occurred  during  the  emperor 
Bonaparte’s  r<  ign.  Among  these  is  one  commemo 
rating  his  return  from  Elba,  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  smallness  of  the  number  cast  and  the  de 
struction  of  the  die,  is  considered,  independently  of 
its  beauty,  as  very  valuable.  The  whole  series  did 
not  cosi  less  than  5.000  francs  in  Paris,  which  ren- 
ders it  a present  as  creditable  to  the  donor’s  pa 
triotism  as  to  his  liberality. 

The  most  remarkable  events  and  persons  intend- 
ed to  be  commemorated  by  this  series  of  medals, 


are  the  following,  viz:  The  battles  of  Montenotte, 
Mellisimo,  Marengo,  Austerlitz,  Jena,  Friedland,, 
Essling,  VVagram,  Moskow,  Luiczen,  the  surrender 
and  capitulation  of  Mantua;  conquests  of  Upper  and 
Lower*  Egypt;  passage  of  the  great  St.  Bernard; 
death  of  Dessaix;  peace  of  Amiens;  Le  Musee  Na- 
poleon, legion  of  honor,  the  school  of  Mines,  the 
code  Napoleon,  the  coronation  at  Paris,  4;  the  dis. 
tribution  of  the  eagles;  the  tomb  of  Dessaix,  the 
school  of  medicine,  the  capture  of  Vienna  and  Pres- 
bourg;  the  three  emperors;  the  conquest  of  Venice, 
Istria,  Dalmatia  and  Naples;  confederation  of  the 
Rhine,  the  occupation  of  the  three  capitals;  peace 
of  Tilsit;  the  marriage  of  the  emperor,  birth  of  the 
king  of  Rome,  the  French  eagles  upon  the  Wolga 
and  the  Borristhenes:  foundation  of  the  school  of 
fine  arts;  return  of  the  emperor the  empress  Maria 
Louisa,  the  princesses  Eliza  and  Paulina;  the  queen 
of  Naples,  the  queen  Hortensia,  &c.  *'he  most  of 
the  designs  of  this  series  are  very  appropriate,  and 
often  singularly  beautiful,  and,  in  all,  the  execution 
is  very  fine.  The  likenesses  are  said  to  be  accurate* 
and  are  certainly  well  executed;  in  short,  the  whole 
of  this  splendid  collection  does  great  credit  10  the 
taste,  genius  and  skill  of  the  French  nation,  W. 
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| DEPARTMENTS. 

PROVINCES. 

POPULATION. 

r 

j 

Cumana 

70,000 

Orinoco  . . . 

Margarita 

15,000 

*\ 

Barcelona 

45,000 

i 

Guayana 

45,000 

Venezuela  * • 

i 

Caracas 

Barinas 

350,000 

80,000 

r 

Maracaybo 

45,000 

Suila  . . . . 

Coro 

40,000 

< 

Merida 

50,000 

l 

Truxillo 

31,000 

r 

Tunga. 

200,000 

Bogota  , . . „ 

i 

< 

1 

Casanare 

Pamplona 

19,064 

75,000 

l 

Socorro 

150,000 

r 

\ 

Bogota 

172,000 

Cundinamarca 

Neyba 

Maraquita 

50.000 

70.000 

t 

Autioquia 

98,000 

Cauca  . , , 

$ 

Bopayan 

150,000 

i 

Los  Chocos 

20,000 

r 

Carthagena 

170,000 

Rio  Magdalena 

St.  Martha 

62,000 

i 

Rio  Hacha 

5,000 

{ 

Quito 

250,000 

Quijos  and  Macas 

35,000 

Cuenca 

78,000 

Quito  . . 

i 

Jaen 

13,000 

Mainas 

36,000 

1 

Loja 

48,000 

J 

i 

Guayaquil 

90,000 

•Panama  . . 

$ 

Panama 

50,000 

i 

l 

Veraqua 

30,000 

\ 9 

32 
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175.000 

430.000 

166.000 
440,064 

390.000 

170.000 

237.000 


550,000 

80,000 
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Legislature  of  Massachusetts. 

GOVERNOR’S  SPEECH. 

Gentlemen  of  the  senate,  and 

gentlemen  of  the  house  of  representatives: 

I congratulate  you  on  the  return  of  this  anniver- 
sary, on  this  assemblage  of  the  several  branches  of 
government,  and  on  blessings  of  health,  peace  and 
prosperity,  which  it  has  pleased  God  to  continue  to 
us.  Honored  by  the  suffrages  of  our  fellow-citizens, 
and  entering  on  the  several  duties  assigned  to  us 
by  the  constitution,  we  should  bear  constantly  in 
mind,  that  to  preserve  and  promote  the  interests  and 
happiness  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  is  the 
sole  object  of  our  appointment,  and  the  only  legiti- 
mate end  of  all  good  governments. 

The  change  of  political  sentiment  evinced  in  the 
elections  of  the  present  year,  forms  a new  era  in  the 
history  of  this  commonwealth.  By  the  free  suffra- 
ges of  her  enlightened  and  independent  citizens, 
this  ancient  and  respectable  state  is  restored  to  the 
confidence  of  her  sister  states,  and  to  her  just  in- 
fluence in  the  national  councils;  has  resumed  her 
station  as  an  efficient  member  of  the  confederacy, 
and  added  strong  guarantees  to  its  energy  and  per- 
manency. 

The  long  continued  opposition  to  the  federal  go- 
vernment, more  especially  the  measures  pursued 
in  this  state  during  the  eventful  and  critical  period 
of  the  late  war;  the  withholding  from  the  general 
government  the  constitutional  means  of  defence; 
the  paralysing  influence  exercised  over  the  means 
and  agents  of  that  gevernment,  which  occasioned 
double  sacrifices  of  life  and  treasure;  while  the 
citizens  of  other  states  were  exerting  their  utmost 
energies  against  a common  enemy,  and  when  a 
gallant  army  and  navy  were  covering  themselves 
with  glory,  and  retrieving  and  establishing,  on  an 
imperishable  basis,  the  national  character  on  the 
ocean  and  on  the  land,  must  ever  be  regretted.  At 
this  portentous  crisis,  when  our  liberties  and  in- 
dependence were  at  hazard,  an  unhallowed  spirit 
of  party  was  permitted  to  prevail  over  the  vital  in- 
terests of  the  country,  an  authorized  combination 
was  formed,  and  meetings  held  in  a neighboring 
State,  which,  whatever  may  have  been  the  profes- 
sed object,  had  the  certain  effect  of  encouraging  the 
enemy,  of  discouraging  and  impairing  the  means 
and  resources  of  the  country,  and  of  alienating  the 
minds  of  the  citzens  from  “that  unity  of  govern- 
ment,” which,  in  the  emphatic  language  of  Wash- 
ington,  “constitutes  us  one  people,  is  the  main  pillar 
in  the  edifice  of  our  real  independence,  the  support 
of  our  tranquility  at  home,  our  peace  abroad,  of  our 
safety,  of  our  prosperity,  of  that  very  liberty  which 
we  so  highly  prize.”  These  measures  and  this 
course  has  cast  a reproach  on  the  good  name  of  the 
state,  which  is  now  disavowed  and  removed.  Mas- 
sachusetts is  at  length  restored  to  the  American 
family.  Her  character  is  redeemed  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  patriots  of  our  own  country,  and  of  every 
statesman  in  Europe.  The  rising  generation,  who 
could  have  had  bo  agency  in  this  disloyal  course, 
appear  to  have  taken  an  honorable  and  an  earnest 
interest  in  its  disavowal. 

That  this  is  a just  cause  of  joy  and  congratulation, 
will  be  admitted  by  all  honest  independent  minds, 
to  whatever  political  party  they  may  have  been  at- 
tached, but  every  one  who  takes  an  interest  in  the 
reputation  of  his  native  state,  who  appreciates  the 
virtue  of  his  ancestors,  who  traces  in  the  history  of 
our  glorious  revolution,  their  dear  bought  fame,  and 
who  values  the  precious  legacy  which  they  have 
transmitted  to  posterity. 


This  review  of  the  past,  is  not  intended  to  renew 
contentions,  or  to  rekindle  animosities  which  have 
so  long  disturbed  the  public  mind;  still  less  to  re- 
vive  a spirit  of  party,  the  decline  of  which  is  favored 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  and  by  the 
very  liberal  spirit  which  appears  to  pervade  the 
community;  but  that,  from  the  past,  useful  lessons 
may  be  derived  to  direct  the  future;  that  we  may 
be  induced  to  cultivate  a spirit  of  concord,  to  che- 
rish a love  of  country,  to  look  to  the  confederacy  as 
the  ark  of  political  safety,  to  extend  to  the  general 
government  a proper  confidence,  to  maintain  the 
constitutional  powers  and  rights  of  the  state  go- 
vernment in  their  full  extent,  to  frame  and  admi- 
nister the  laws  with  a single  eye  to  the  public  good, 
and  to  render  equal  justice  to  all  men. 

The  anxious  eyes  of  enlightened  statesmen,  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  are  directed  to  observe 
the  progress  of  civil  liberty  in  this  country.  Our  edu- 
cation and  habits,  acquired  in  our  primary  schools, 
where  the  children  of  all  have  equal  access  to  the 
means  of  knowledge  and  information,  and  in  which 
the  moral  force  of  the  whole  community  is  brought 
forth,  furnish  a cement  to  the  physical  strength  de- 
rived from  the  labors  of  the  husbandman,  the  me- 
chanic, the  mariner  and  the  manufacturer,  and  hold 
together  the  humble,  the  middling,  and  the  rich,  in 
one  indissoluble  bond  of  mutual  interest.  This  key- 
stone of  our  political  arch,  laid  by  our  venerable  an- 
cestors, sustained  them  in  all  their  conflicts,  carried 
us  triumphantly  through  the  revolutionary  war,  be- 
came a substitute  for  means  and  resources  deemed 
indispensable  by  other  nations,  and  remains  to  us  a 
column  of  strength  unknown  in  ancient  or  modern 
times. 

The  bill  of  rights,  which  makes  a part  of  our  con- 
stitution,  declares  that 

“A  frequent  recurrence  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples  of  the  constitution,  and  a constant  adherence 
to  those  of  piety,  justice,  moderation,  temperance, 
industry  and  frugality,  are  absolutely  necessary  to 
preserve  the  advantages  of  liberty,  and  to  maintain 
a free  government” 

The  same  instrument  provides,  that 

“Wisdom  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  virtue,  dif- 
fused generally  among  the  body  of  the  people,  be- 
ing necessary  for  the  preservation  of  their  right? 
and  liberties,  and  as  these  depend  on  spreading  the 
oppoTtunities  and  advantages  of  education  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  country  and  among  the  different 
orders  of  the  people,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  le- 
gislatures and  magistrates,  in  all  future  periods  of 
this  commonwealth,  to  cherish  the  interests  of  lite- 
rature and  the  sciences,  and  all  the  seminaries  of 
them,  especially  the  university  at  Cambridge;  pub- 
lic schools,  and  grammar  schools,  in  the  towns;  to 
encourage  private  societies,  and  public  institutions 
by  rewards  and  immunities,  for  the  promotion  of 
agriculture,  arts,  sciences,  commerce,  trades,  manu- 
factures, and  the  natural  history  of  the  country;  to 
countenance  and  inculcate  the  principles  of  hu- 
manity and  general  benevolence,  public  and  private 
charity,  industry  and  frugality,  honesty  and  punc- 
tuality in  their  dealings,  sincerity,  good  humor,  and 
all  social  and  generous  affections  among  the  peo- 
ple.” 

By  recurring  to  these  principles,  which,  in  their 
nature  and  origin,  are  democratic,  which  form  the 
basis  and  true  conservative  power  of  all  our  consti- 
tutions, both  state  and  federal,  observing  the  in- 
junctions, and  cherishing  the  liberal  and  generous 
sentiments  here  inculcated,  the  several  branches  of 
government  will,  with  the  blessings  of  heaven  on 
their  endeavors,  fill  their  respective  circles  of  duty 
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satisfactorily  to  themselves,  and  acceptably  to  their 
constituents.  The  example  of  wisdom  and  modera- 
tion  exhibited  by  the  distinguished  citizen,  who  has 
retired  to  the  walks  of  private  life,  after  having  fil- 
led  the  chair  of  state  for  the  last  seven  years,  in  a 
manner  which  had  added  lustre  to  his  revolutionary 
fame,  fall  with  peculiar  force  on  his  immediate  suc- 
cessor. 

On  a first  accession  to  the  government,  and  in  a 
cession,  which  convenience  and  custom  have  ren- 
dered short,  it  will  not  be  expected  that  many  sub- 
jects will  be  proposed  or  acted  upon.  The  multi- 
plication or  alteration  of  the  laws  should  be  avoided 
as  far  as  public  convenience  will  admit.  Instances 
will,  however,  occur,  requiring  the  interposition  of 
the  legislature,  of  which  they  will  judge. 

The  militia,  the  great  bulwark  of  our  defence, 
deserving  at  all  times  attention  and  support,  is  at 
this  period,  entitled  to  peculiar  consideration.  Ex- 
perience has  taught  us,  that,  in  wars  between  Eu- 
ropean  nations,  the  maritime  rights  of  this  country 
are  disregarded,  and  we  have  been  compelled  to 
support  them  by  force.  From  present  appearances, 
there  is  great  reason  to  apprehend  the  same  course 
and  the  same  consequences;  to  be  prepared  tor 
them  is  a dictate  of  sound  policy.  The  national 
government  will  provide  the  means  of  protection 
on  the  ocean,  and  is  making  annually,  valuable  ad- 
ditions to  our  stock  of  military  knowledge  by  a well 
regulated  academy;  and  it  remains  with  the  states 
to  cultivate  and  improve  the  militia.  It  may  be  af- 
firmed, without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States,  from  the  first  settlement 
of  the  country  to  the  present  day,  has  never  afford- 
ed five  thousand  native  citizens,  who  will  voluntarily 
enlist  in  the  regular  service,  in  time  of  peace,  unless 
there  is  a well  founded  expectation  of  immediate 
hostilities.  This  circumstance,  so  illustrative  of  the 
abundant  means  of  rewarding  labor  and  enterprize, 
and  of  raising  our  youth  to  higher  destinies,  admo- 
nishes us  of  the  necessity  of  cherishing  a spirit  of 
decipline  among  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and 
proves,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  militia  is,  in  the 
first  instance,  at  least,  our  right,  our  only  efficient 
arm  of  defence. 

The  state  of  the  treasury  will  necessarily  com- 
mand  attention.  When  it  shall  be  ascertained,  the 
legislature  will  be  enabled  to  determine  whether 
any  reduction  in  the  expenditures  is  required. 

An  adjustment  of  the  claim  of  this  commonwealth 
on  the  government  of  the  United  States,  for  ser- 
vices rendered  by  the  militia  during  the  late  war, 
must  be  of  great  importance  to  our  finances.  When 
it  shall  have  been  examined,  a statement  will  be 
made,  in  order  that  the  legislature  any  judge  of  the 
expediency  of  any  further  proceedings  on  their 
part. 

In  all  measures  for  the  promotion  of  the  common 
interests,  l shall,  at  all  times,  be  happy  to  co-ope- 
rate. WM.  EUSTIS. 


Law  Intelligence. 

*ene  Louis  Robin  and  others,  1 Admiralty  court  of 

The  brig  Cacique,  Raymond  Roy, master. J Pennsylvania. 

This  was  a case  of  importance  to  the  maritime 
world.  The  libellants  were  seamen  who  ar  rived  in 
the  port  of  Philadelphia,  on  board  the  French  brig 
Cacique,  capt.  Roy,  which  vessel  was  dismantled 
here,  and  her  crew  transported  to  another  French 
vessel,  called  the  Robert  Eugene,  capt.  Saulnier,  by 
Mr.  Delaforest,  the  French  consul,  pursuant  to  the 
official  authority,  for  such  purposes,  conferred  by 
the  French  government  on  its  consular  agents  in 


foreign  countries.  The  transfer  was  made  by  en- 
dorsements on  the  shipping  articles,  stating  the 
circumstance,  and  directing  payment  of  the  wages, 
earned  by  the  mariners  on  board  the  Cacique,  when 
they  shuld  be  at  sea  on  board  the  Eugene.  On  this 
change  of  their  destination,  the  crew  of  the  Cacique 
libelled  for  their  wages,  alleging  that  the  voyage 
of  that  vessel  was  broken  up  without  their  fault,  and 
that,  in  such  a case,  it  had  been  the  practice  of  the 
admiralty  court  in  America  to  compel  payment  of 
seamens’  wages  in  the  country  where  their  voyage 
was  thus  terminated. 

To  this  the  French  consul  made  answer,  that  he 
was  not  only  authorized  but  instructed  to  deal  with 
these  men  as  he  had  done;  that  there  was  no  dan- 
ger of  their  being  left  here  to  suffer  or  become 
burthensome;  but  that  their  transportation  to  their 
own  country  had  been  provided  for  in  the  best  way 
that  circumstances  admitted  of. 

It  was  also  urged,  that,  according  to  the  6th  article 
of  the  treaty  of  the  24th  June,  1822,  between 
France  and  the  United  States,  these  men  were  de- 
serters, and  as  such,  liable  to  be  seized  and  forcibly 
restored  to  the  vessel  to  which  the  consul  had  as- 
signed them.  In  reply  for  the  men,  it  was  repre- 
sented that  the  consul  was  not  about  to  send  them 
home  to  France,  but  to  Martinique,  without  any  ad- 
ditional allowance,  for  thus  changing  and  prolong- 
ing their  voyage,  and  exposing  them  to  the  influence 
of  sickly  latitudes. 

On  the  one  side  it  was  contended  that  foreign 
courts  never  interfere  as  to  mariners*  contracts  be- 
tween them  and  their  superior  officers,  owners  or 
consuls.  On  the  other  side  it  was  insisted  that  all 
courts  interpose  in  such  cases,  to  prevent  injustice 
and  oppression  to  the  mariners:  and  several  cases, 
determined  by  judge  Peters  and  sir  Wm.  Scott, 
were  referred  to  and  explained.  The  proceedings 
were  commenced  on  the  27th  May,  and  the  case  was 
argued  on  the  30th,  and  31st  May.*  On  the  latter 
day  judge  Peters  premising  the  importance  of  the 
case,  and  his  willingness  to  give  it  a more  deliberate 
consideration,  if  desired  by  either  party,  pronounc- 
ed his  impression  to  be  against  the  men’s  claim  for 
wages.  He  said,  if  there  was  any  hardship  or  ill 
treatment  complained  of,  or  proved,  he  would  not 
hesitate  to  interpose,  as  he  had  often  done  in  si« 
milar  cases.  But  that  no  such  ground  was  laid  for 
his  intervention.  The  seamen  say  they  want  to  be 
sent  directly  home  in  an  American  vessel,  prefer- 
ring the  New  York  packets  to  Havre.  But  to  such 
a wish  it  is  impossible  to  accede.  Their  consul  must 
send  them  home,  and  of  course  must  have  a reasona- 
ble discretion  as  to  the  mode  of  doing  so. 

Seamen,  by  the  laws  and  usages  of  all  countries, 
belong  to  the  nation.  In  other  countries  the  courts 
would  assist  our  consuls  in  restoring  American  sea- 
men to  their  own  country,  and  our  courts  should 
perform  the  same  good  office  towards  foreign  con- 
suls, endeavoring  to  send  home  their  seamen  from 
this  country;  always,  to  be  sure,  under  the  superin- 
tendance  of  the  courts,  to  see  that  no  hardship  or 
imposition  is  practised  on  the  seamen.  In  this  in- 
stance, a great  deal  of  forcible  argument  has  been 
addressed  to  the  court,  to  shew  that  the  voyage  is 
broken  up  here.  But  this  court  cannot  enter  into 
that  question.  That  is  an  affair  for  the  French  tri- 
bunals. Their  laws,  like  the  laws  of  all  countries, 
settle  these  matters  on  their  own  principles.  We 
have  nothing  to  do  with  such  disputes  here,  nor 
could  a French  court  have  to  do  with  them,  between 

* By  Mr.  Ewing  for  the  libellants,  and  by  Messrs. 
Ingersoll  and  Eeaur-g  for  the  respondents. 
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Ihe  crew  of  an  American  vessel  and  their  superiors. 

It  is  certain,  and  that  is  enough,  that  there  has  been 
no  capricious  or  wanton  breaking  up  of  the  Ca- 
cique’s  voyage.  It  would  be  a most  unreasonable 
thing  that  these  men  should  remain  here,  a charge 
to  her  owners,  after  that  vessel  is  laid  up. 

There  is  danger,  at  this  time,  to  any  French  ves 
sel  going  to  sea.  A war  has  broken  out  between 
France  and  Spain.  A change  of  voyage  becomes 
a matter  of  necessity,  of  prudent  provision  against 
the  contingencies  of  war.  Now,  who  is  to  judge 
what  is  best  in  such  an  exigency?-— The  mariners, 
who  cannot  know  much  about  it,  or  the  consuls  who, 
as  public  functionaries,  may  be  supposed  to  be  in- 
formed of  the  views  and  course  of  their  govern 
mevt?  Sending  these  men  to  Martinique,  was  no 
hardship  imposed  on  them,  provided  the  consul  is 
acting  honorably,  as  I presume  he  is,  and  as  I shall 
take  care  to  ascertain  as  far  as  I can.  Martinique 
is  a French  island,  a place  of  rendezvous  for  the 
French  marine,  where  convoy  may  be  obtained  to 
France.  To  send  a merchant  vessel  now  to  the 
coast  of  France  without  convoy,  would  be  exposing 
her  crew  to  peril  of  capture  and  captivity.  Nor 
would  their  going  in  an  American  vessel  protect 
them  from  Spanish  belligerent  search  and  appre- 
hension. Though  found  on  board  an  American 
vessel,  they  would  be  taken  prisoners  as  enemies 
The  men  are  secured  their  wages.  The  consul  has 
given  written  orders  endorsed  on  the  shipping  arti 
cles,  which  places  that  point  out  of  all  doubt.  They 
are  going  home,  where  their  country  requires  them. 
They  will  receive  their  wages,  either  at  sea  or  at 
home,  for  the  whole  period  they  will  have  served 
on  board  the  Cacique  and  the  Eugene.  Fhere  is 
no  occasion  for  an  A merican  court’s  compelling  pay 
ment  of  their  wages  here,  to  prevent  their  suffering 
in  this  country,  or  becoming  burthensome  to  it;  and 
none  of  the  cases  read  during  the  argument  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  determine,  that,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, an  American  court  of  admiralty  will  in 
tefere,  to  enforce  the  payment  of  wages  to  foreign 
seamen  in  our  ports.  If  they  are  in  want  of  any 
thing  necessary  to  their  subsistence  or  comfort,  they 
must  have  it;  and  this  court  will  take  care,  as  in 
former  instances,  to  see  that  it  is  furnished;  to  be 
paid  for  out  of  their  wages. 

On  this  opinion  the  affair  was  arranged.  The 
consul  advanced  them  money,  to  be  deducted  from 
their  wages,  to  pay  for  whatever  clothing  they 
wanted,  and  for  their  board  while  ashore  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  thus  provided,  the  men  repaired  on 
board  the  Eugene,  which  vessel  had  already  clear- 
ed out,  and  sailed  immediately  for  Martinique. 


CHRONICLE. 

A New  York  paper  says — An  edition  of  the 
abridgement  of  Murray’s  English  grammar,  has 
been  published,  by  Messrs.  Collins  8c  Co.  of  New 
York,  at  the  steam-printing  press  of  Mr.  Jonas 
Booth.  It  is  well  executed,  and  being  the  first  work 
ever  executed  at  a press  of  that  description  in  the 
United  States,  is  worthy  the  public  attention  as 
furnishing  evidence  of  the  progress  of  the  arts 
amongst  us. 

Pistareens , which  hitherto  passed  for  twenty  cts. 
are  now  received  at  most  of  the  banks  for  seventeen 
cents  only. 

A silver  mine  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  high 
Up  the  river  Arkansas — and  a party  from  Missouri 
was  about  to  proceed  to  open  it. 


Gold  mine . In  the  county  of  Ar  son,  (N.  C.)  twe 
miles  from  Rocky  river,  and  about  thirty-five  miles? 
from  .this  place,  there  has  been  discovered  an  ex- 
tensive gold  mine;  in  excavating  which,  twelve 
workmen  are  employed  with  very  considerable  suc- 
cess.  We  have  conversed  with  a gentleman  who, 
a few  days  since,  visited  this  mine;  from  him  we 
learn  the  ore  is  exceedingly  pure,  and  sells  readily 
in  its  crude  state,  at  91  cents  the  pennyweight. 
While  he  was  present,  one  piece  was  dug  up,  weigh- 
ing 22  ounces,  equal  to  $340  40  cents.  One  other 
piece  had  previously  been  found,  weighing  forty 
ounces,  equal  to  $7 18.  Gold  is  not  found  deeper 
than  three  and  a half  feet  below  the  surface.  There 
is  a small  creek  running  directly  through  this  mine, 
the  bottom  of  which  being  covered  with  millions  of 
particles  of  gold,  glittering  through  the  limped 
stream,  presents  a very  interesting  and  beautiful 
appearance. 

The  preceding  is  copied  from  the  Cheraw,  (S, 
C.)  Intelligencer. 

Another  Bonfire . Notes  of  the  bank  of  the  com- 
monwealth, to  the  amount  of  $109  000,  were  com- 
muted to  the  flames  at  Frankfort,  (Ky.)  on  the  27th 
ult.  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  the  last  legislature. 
This  is  an  excellent  plan  to  purify  the  currency— 
there  is  nothing  like  fire. 

Married , in  Petersburg,  Va.  on  Monday  even- 
ing, the  9th  inst.  by  the  rev.  Mr.  Cannon , oft7Balti~ 
more,  Mr.  William  Gustavus  Gunt  to  Miss  Emily 
Maria  Pistol , daughter  of  the  late  captain  John  T* 
Pistol , of  Petersburg. 

Three  ladies  were  lately  sent  to  the  state  prison 
of  Massachusetts  for  life,  for  assaulting  and  robbing 
a gentleman  of  his  pocket  book. 

Wit.  Sjvift  dining  one  day  at  sir  Arthur  Ache- 
son’s,  the  hock  was  given  round  in  very  small  glass- 
es:-“Come  Mr.  Dean,  (said  the  host),  I’ll  pledge 
you  in  a glass  of  hie,  h<zc,  hoc.”  No,  sir,  (replied 
Swift),  I beg  leave  to  decline  it:  so  John,  (turning 
to  the  servant),  bring  me  a hujus  glass.” 

Mobile,  May  26.  On  Saturday  morning  the  ves- 
sels and  buildings  aboutfthe  warves,  were  covered 
with  a strange  species  of  fly;  almost  entire  sides  of 
buildings  were  literally  enveloped  by  them;  the 
shrouds  of  the  vessels  were  buried  in  them;  the 
names  of  some  vessels,  painted  in  large  letters, 
were  nearly  obscured  by  them;  in  some  instances 
swarms,  resembling  clouds,  were  seen  to  float  along 
the  air,  exciting  no  small  degree  of  surprise.  They 
made  their  first  appearance  on  Friday. 

This  fly,  in  its  character  and  appearance,  comes 
nearer  to  the  ephemera,  or  day  fly,  as  described  by 
Barbut,  than  any  thing  we  know  of,  of  which  we 
shall  perhaps  give  a further  account  on  Tursday. 


(J'jr’lt  is  with  an  inexpressible  degree  of  mortifi- 
cation, that  the  editor  of  the  Register  feels  himself 
compelled  to  urge  his  subscribers  to  examine  what 
there  is  between  him  and  them  individually,  and  to 
remit  the  amount  that  shall  appear  to  be  due.  It  is 
long  since  he  felt  the  necessity  of  exposing  himself 
by  inserting  a notice  like  this— and  he  trusts  those 
whom  it  concerns  will  not  neglect  it.  That  is  in- 
dispensable, if  this  publication  is  worthy  of  sup- 
port, and  promptly.  The  extended  circulation  and 
scattered  condition  of  subscribers,  renders  it  impos- 
sible that  they  should  be  personally  called  on.  The 
Register  must  exist,  as  it  has  grown  up  and. exist- 
ed, on  the  disposition  of  individuals  to  do  what  is 
right. 
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djr’  l'he  news  from  Spain,  though  not  positive  in 
all  its  items,  affords  the  most  pleasing  prospects  of 
the  success  of  the  patriots,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  infamous  invaders  of  the  peninsula.  We  have 
believed  from  the  first,  that  France  would  make 
war  on  Spain — that  the  reason  for  it  was,  the  pre- 
servation of  “legitimacy”  in  France:  the  first  has 
taken  place  and  the  latter  is  avowed.  We  further 
supposed,  that  no  other  than  a partial,  or  what 
might  be  called  an  accidental  or  incidental  opposi- 
tion to  the  invaders,  (by  arms),  would  be  made, 
until  they  reached  Madrid,  when  the  Spaniards 
would  fall  on  their  numerous  posts  like  wolves  from 
the  mountains,  and  immolate  them  in  detail— and  we 
ventured  the  assertion,  that  when,  or  before,  the 
duke  of  Angouleme  arrived  at  Madrid,  Mina  would 
be  in  France,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  perhaps 
under  the  tri-colored  flag  intervoven  with  that  of 
Spain,  to  bring  about  a joint  struggle  for  freedom. 
So*far  as  we  are  informed,  every  thing  has  turned 
out  as  we  expected,  or  it  is  apparently  coming  to 
pass.  Mina  has  made  some  masterly  movements  and 
is  in  the  rear  of  the  French — nay,  the  latest  report 
says  that  he  was  actually  in  France,  after  having  de- 
feated the  enemies  of  his  country  and  taken  2000  of 
them  prisoners,  as  it  is  stated.  In  consequence, 
“great  consternation”  prevailed  in  Paris— the  funds 
hud  seriously  fallen— the  advance  of  the  invading 
army  that  was  at  Valladolid,  had  been  withdrawn  to 
Burgos— the  army  of  reserve  was  called  for,  and  the 
“son  of  France,”  the  gallant  duke  of  Angouleme, 
was  at  a solemn  pause!  We  shall  not  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  he  has  made  one  of  the  duke  of  York’s 
retrograde  movements — that  is,  run  away  at  the  rate 
of  10  miles  an  hour,  to  tell  his  royal  uncle  of  old 
Mina’s  want  of  politeness,  in  refusing  to  be  gagged 
and  hand-cuffed,  though  he  had  been  so  “magnani- 
mous,” as  to  offer  to  perform  these  services  with 
his  own  royal  hand,  to  do  honor  to  the  veteran! 

We  look  for  a rising  in  France — and  fearlessly 
say,  that  we  wish  the  downfall  of  the  Bourbons,  and 
the  interment  of  the  “holy  alliance”  deep,  and  load- 
ed with  the  execrations  of  all  that  are  good  and  vir 
tuous  in  the  civilized  world.  Let  the  invaders  perish! 
For  the  details  see  page  263. 

Mu.  Gallatin  vitr  minister  at  Paris,  has  arrived 
at  New- York.  7-  is  intimated  that  he  will  return 
to  France. 

Baric  notes.  A very  large  part  of  what  may  be 
called  the  “ current  money”  of  Baltimore,  was  late- 
ly composed  of  the  bills  or  notes  of  the  banks  of 
the  district  of  Columbia  and  Virginia— but  these 
notes  would  not  make  a payment  at  bank,  and  the 
people  were  compelled  to  pay  from  1 to  4 per 
cent,  discount  on  them,  to  obtain  “bank  money.” 
This  was  a great  grievance  on  many  of  our  dealers, 
and  they  pressed  the  banks  for  relief.  The  banks 
agreed  to  accept  these  notes  at  what  we  believe  is 
called  “short  entry,”  to  be  carried  out  at  the  end 
of  45  days,  as  the  longest  period  in  respect  to  any 
of  them;  equal  to  a discount,  or  loss  of  interest, 
at  the  rate  of  three  fourths  per  cent,  to  the  deposi- 
tors of  such  notes.  Whether  the  proceeding  was  a 
proper  one  or  otherwise,  it  has  had  the  effect  to  re 
duce  the  discount  hitherto  paid  on  some  of  these 
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notes  one  half,  and  so  increased  their  vaiue  m the 
public  estimation — though,  no  doubt,  they  are  just 
as  good  at  home  as  our  own  are  in  Baltimore,  being 
as  easily  convertabie  into  the  precious  metals  or 
other  desirable  funds. 

By  the  last  number  received  of  that  excellent 
paper,  the  Winchester  “Republican,”  it  appears 
that  this  step  has  been  regarUed  as  unfriendly,  by 
some  interested  in  the  circulation  of  the  bills  or 
notes  of  the  bank  of  the  Valley;  which  is  seeming- 
ly one  of  the  best  managed  establishments  of  the 
kind,  and  as  worthy  of  credit  as  any  other  in  the 
United  States.  We,  in  Baltimore,  do  not  see  now 
this  arrangement  affects  them,  while  it  accomodates 
us.  The  bank  of  the  Valley  means  to  pay,  and  is, 
no  doubt,  able  to  pay,  all  the  notes  that  it  issues; 
and  we  cannot  discover  what  difference  it  makes 
to  that  bank,  whether  its  notes  are  received  as  cash 
by  our  banks,  or  on  45  days  deposit,  or  by  the  bro- 
kers. The  first,  indeed,  would  seem  to  be  the  most 
unfriendly,  because  it  would  compel  our  banks  to 
urge  a more  prompt  exchange  of  funds — yet  this 
proceeding  could  hardly  be  complained  of;  and,  iri 
either  case,  the  condition  is  that  the  notes  must  be 
paid  when  demanded  It  is  the  reasonable  practice 
of  every  bank  to  circulate  it’s  own  paper — those  in 
this  city,  very  seldom,  indeed,  pay  out  the  notes  of 
their  sister  banks,  unless  they  happen  to  be  short 
of  their  own:  others  are  kept  to  be  returned  at 
settlement,  when  they  are  paid  or  otherwise  satis- 
lied;  and  this,  we  believe,  is  the  rule  every  where. 

If  the  agents  of  any  of  our  banks  have  acted 
rudely,  in  calling  upon  the  bank  at  Winchester  for 
the  payment  of  its  notes— they  have  committed  a 
wrong;  on  any  other  account  we  are  at  a loss  to 
imagine  how  it  is  that  an  accommodation  to  the 
people  of  Baltimore,  by  a reduction  of  the  discount 
payable  on  the  notes  of  the  bank  of  the  Valley,  can 
be  considered  as  unfriendly  to  that  reputable  insti- 
tution, whose  notes  pass  here  as  current  in  the  or- 
dinary transactions  of  life  as  our  own,  and  furnish 
more  than  one  third,  I believe,  of  the  common  cir- 
culating medium  of  the  city.  This  would  not  be* 
the  case,  if  they  were  received  as  cash  at  our  banks; 
and  certainly,  it  would  appear  unkind,  and  also  be 
unjust,  to  discredit  them,  by  iiol  receivingt  hem  at 
all,  and  so  compel  us  to  p.  there  through  the 
hands  of  the  brokers  instead  of  the  banks. 

Discussion.  Free  inquiry  is  said  to  be  the  shield 
of  truth— and  Jefferson  has  told  us  “that  a difference 
of  opinion  is  not  always  a difference  of  principle,” 
as  well  as  that  “error  of  opinion  may  safely  be  to- 
lerated, when  reason  is  left  to  combat  it.”  Indeed, 
light  and  knowledge  would  advance  slowly,  if  all 
men  were  of  the  same  mind  on  ail  subjects.  It  is  by 
the  formation  of  new  opinions  that  improvement  is 
made,  in  every  department  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 
The  principle  of  things  is  unchangeable — but  the 
application  of  principles  is  necessarily  subject  to  all 
the  variations  of  time  and  circumstance  that  belong 
to  human  affairs,  in  their  moral,  social  and  political 
relations. 

The  press  is  the  superior  agent  to  discuss  and 
settle  matters  of  a speculative  nature,  and  especial- 
ly such  as  belong  to  politics,  in  the  extensive  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  embracing  each  ahd  every  branch 
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of  political  economy,  with  the  reason  whether  it  is 
fitted  or  not  fitted  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  a peo- 
ple, and  suited  to  their  existing  condition:  and  per- 
sons who  honestly  differ  about  these,  may  certainly 
aim  at  an  accomplishment  of  the  same  thing.  It  is 
the  right  of  every  freeman,  and  perhaps  the  duty  of 
some  to  advance  their  opinions  with  the  reason  of 
them;  and,  if  any  one  is  pleased  to  regard  that  rea- 
son as  unsound,  it  is  alike  his  right,  or  duty,  to  shew 
that  it  is  so— but  to  do  this  fully  and  fairly,  with  a 
view  to  the  public  intelligence,  the  argument  on 
both  sides  should  be  so  far  presented,  at  least,  as  to 
prevent  all  doubt  of  the  meaning  of  the  person  sup- 
posed to  be  in  error:  then  the  case  is  brought  to 
“the  bar  of  the  public  reason,”  and  its  merits  will  be 
decided  with  justice  and  impartiality. 

In  observance  of  these  principles,  it  has  been  a 
rule  in  this  paper  never  to  interfere  with  the  opinion 
of  a brother  editor  or  other  public  writer,  without 
offering  his  opinion,  hi  his  own  words , with  his  rea- 
son for  it,  unless  a moot  point  was  presented,  in  a 
be’ief  that,  if  any  matter  is  worth  discussion  at  all, 
it  is  worth  a liberal  one — and  that  there  cannot  be 
useful  argument  unless  both  sides  to  a question  are 
heard.  The  common!  right  of  matters  and  fitness 
of  things,  seems  to  demand  this — but  it  too  often  hap- 
pens  that  persons,  willing  to  make  a good  story  for 
their  own  side,  will  keep  out  of  view  or  misrepre- 
sent that  which  has  been  told  on  the  other  side. 
I cannct,  however,  suppose  that  this  plan  should  be 
pursued  by  liberal  minded  and  considerate  seekers 
after  truth,  notwithstanding  it  is  the  practice  of  ma- 
ny amiable  and  worthy  men,  because  they  have  not 
reflected  on  the  subject. 

Sometime  since  the  editors  of  the  “Albany  Argus” 
picked  up  a straggling  extract  from  an  article  in  the 
“Register,”  oh  congressional  caucusses,  the  senti- 
ment of  which  they  w ere  pleased  to  disapprove  of, 
without  regarding  the  whole  essay  or  the  reasons 
advanced  for  the  opinions  set  forth.  To  this  I re- 
joined— giving  the  readers  of  this  paper  a full  view 
of  what  the  “Argus”  had  said  in  opposition  to  my 
remarks.  That  paper  of  the  17th  instant,  notices  ■ 
this  rejoinder,  but  without  suffering  its  readers  to 
see  what  it  is;  and  construes  it  so  that  conclusions 
are  drawn  forth  at  will,  more  agreeable  to  the  pri- 
vate wishes  of  the  editors,  perhaps,  than  the  rights 
of  the  controversy.  They  promise  to  continue  their 
remarks — to  which  I have  not  the  least  objection; 
but  would  suggest  to  them,  if  a congressional  cau- 
cus is  worthy  of  an  argument,  it  is  worthy  of  a fair 
one.  I desire  for  myself,  neither  more  or  less  than 
I would  grant  to,  or  demand  of,  any  other  person, 
a president  of  the  United  States  or  a Swiss  hireling 
in  the  serv  ice  cf  Louis  the  fat — but  if  any  one  is  im- 
portant enough  to  be  found  fault  with,  common  jus- 
tice will  admit  that  he  ought  to  be  heard  in  his  de- 
fence. 

The  editors  of  the  “Argus”  say— “We  have  been 
wont  to  regard  the  editor  of  the  Register  as  a re- 
publican in  feeling  and  in  practice,  and  as  attached, 
very  warmly,  to  the  principles  and  measures  of  that 
party.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  he  is  not. 
Rut  it  is  unfortunate  that  he  has  chosen  a mode  of 
discovering  his  attach  nent,  which  leaves  one  in 
doubt  whether  he  shall  be  approached  as  a friend 
or  met  as  an  opponent.” 

It  is  a matter  of  doubt  then,  whether  I am  a repub- 
lic; n or  not,  because  I have  expressed  an  opinion 
unfriendly  to  a congressional  caucus,  at  this  present 
time!  “That’s  a good  one!”  Indeed,  Messrs.  Edi- 
tors, the  day  of  such  things  has  passed  away;  and, 
upon  my  word,  whether  you  regard  me  as  “a  friend 
or  an  opponent”  is  a matter  of  perfect  indifference. 


The  time  never  will  arrive,  depend  upon  it,  gentle 
men,  when  a voucher  for  the  republican  character 
of  the  editor  of  the  “Register,”  will  require  the  en- 
dorsement of  the  editors  of  the  “Argus,”  to  prevent 
its  being  “turned  down”  by  the  people  of  the  Unit- 
ed Stales. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  cause  has  been  given  for 
remarks  like  the  preceding.  Nothing  had  been  said 
offensive  to  the  character  of  the  editors  of  the 
“Argus,”  and  why  should  they  volunteer  an  attack 
upon  mine?  Are  they  in  possession  of  a patent  ma- 
chine to  expound  “democratic”  opinions — are  they 
the  political  Procrustes , to  make  all  men  conform 
to  the  measure  of  their  bed,  cutting  off  people’s 
legs,  if  too  long,  or  straining  them  by  wheels,  if  tdo 
short,  that  the  carcase  may  have  the  right  length? 
Let  them  produce  their  authority,  that  we  may  see 
its  date  and  know  by  whom  it  is  signed!  It  manifests 
a spirit  of  dictation  and  proscription  neither  befitting 
them  to  shew,  nor  myself  to  receive:  but  which  I 
have  no  desire  to  speak  of  as  it  deserves — humbly 
presuming  that  the  “Register”  will  not  perish  be- 
cause the  majesty  of  the  “Argus”  is  offended}  it 
having  always  been  my  practice  to  treat  kings  and 
kinglings  with  very  little  ceremony — which  has 
appeared  to  be  pleasing  to  the  people  of  the  Unit- 
ed  States,  seeing  that  this  paper  is  sent  to  every 
part  of  the  union,  and  received  in  large  numbers 
in  the  important  state  of  New  York. 

If  the  editors  of  the  “Argus”  wish  to  discuss  the 
caucus  subject,  as  they'  apparently  were  inclined 
to  do  by  contesting  my  opinions,  let  them  do  it 
like  men — like  gentlemen,  willing  that  others  should 
possess  as  much  right  to  think  as  they  claim  for  them - 
selves ; otherwise  discussion  is  useless:  for  if  their 
dictum  is  to  be  taken,  argument  is  Jfolly.  And  in 
argument,  it  is  proper  that  each  should  speak  for 
himself— lest  common  sense  be  mangled  that  pri- 
vate  objects  may  be  attained.  In  the  piece  now- 
before  me,  the  points  that  were  respectfully  urged 
on  their  consideration  tire  entirely  evaded,  or 
things  are  jumbled  together  to  make  out  a case, 
like  a two  penny  lawyer  would  manage  an  affair  at 
the  bar,  to  serve  his  client  for  pay.  The  propriety 
of  holding  a congressional  caucus  is  a fair  subject 
for  honorable  argument.  Pennsylvania  has  aban- 
doned her  caucus  system , and  just  in  good  time — 
and  there  was  need  for  it.  It  would  not  be  a rash 
prediction  to  say  that  N.  York  will  soon  follow  the 
lead  of  Pennsylvania,  and  for  the  same  reasons.— 
What  might  have  been  proper,  may  have  become 
pernicious— what  has  promoted  or  secured  the  in- 
terests of  parties,  may  be  perverted  to  serve  the 
interests  of  those  who  will  bid  highest  for  votes — 
and,  if  the  editors  of  the  “Argus”  believe  that 
there  will  not  be  buyings  and  sellings  in  a congres- 
sional caucus,  held  under  present  circumstances, 
they  have  more  faith  in  the  honesty  of  the  members 
of  congress  than  they  have  of  themselves— than  any 
one  would  have  of  them,  who  had  personally  ob- 
served the  workings  and  twistings  of  different  par- 
ties in  the  last  congress  to  legislate  one  man  up,  or 
legislate  another  man  down. 

Another  remark,  and  I shall  conclude.  The  “Ar- 
gus”  intimates  that  l would  “sweep  away  all  the 
land  marks  of  party.”  This  is  wholly  gratuitous, 
unfounded  in  fact  and  unsupported  even  by  deduc- 
tion. 1 said  that  the  old  parties  are  unknown  at 
Washington— that  we  could  not  discern  who  were 
democrats  and  who  federalists,  by  any  divisions  that 
took  place  in  congress;  and  the  general  scope  of 
my  remarks  went  to  shew  a regret  that  the  political 
landmarks  had  been  swept  away,  becausepartiesbave 
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arisen  “less  generous  in  their  nature”*  than  the  old 
ones  were.  And  if  the  editors  of  the  ‘"Argus”  think 
it  sufficiently  important,  they  will  find  that,  when 
what  iv as  called  the  “zera  of  good  feelings”  first  be- 
gan, I frequently  expressed  my  fear  of  it,  con- 
sidering the  absence  of  political  excitement  as  the 
precursor  of  less  safe  divisions  among  the  peo- 
ple, because  local , — instead  of  being  general,  as  our 
former  divisions  were.  Time  will  shew,  (if  past 
events  are  not  sufficient  for  it),  whether  my  fears 
were  justly  founded  or  not — and  no  one  will  be, more 
happy  than  myself  to  find  out  that  there  was  no 
cause  for  apprehension  in  the  matter  stated. 

The  great  difference  between  us  is  this — the  edi- 
tors of  the  “Argus”  have  regard  to  things  as  they 
suppose  that  they  -were — whereas,  1 have  reference 
to  them  as  they  are. 

I will,  next  week,  tell  them  what  were  landmarks , 
and  give  them  a history  of  parties , believing  that 
they  will  find  some  difficulty  in  reconciling  things 
with  things,  and  men  with  them. 

East  and  West  Indies.  We  lately  spoke  of 'the 
controversy  now  existing  in  Great  Britain,  between 
those  interested  in  the  East  India  trade,  and  the 
holders  of  lands  and  slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
others  connected  or  concerned  with  them,  as  to  the 
introduction  of  sugar  for  “home  consumption,”  as 
it  is  called.  Since  then,  we  have  seen  No.  LXXV, 
of  the  Edinburg  Review,  just  received,  in  which 
there  is  a notice  of  four  publications  having  refer- 
ence to  the  subject.  It  appears,  that  we  had 
fairly  estimated  the  merits  of  the  case — but  the  Re- 
view furnishes  us  with  some  items  and  facts  that 
may  prove  interesting  to  those  who  desire  further 
information  on  the  matter.  The  question  is — whe- 
ther the  people  of  Great  Britain  shall  pay  the  sum 
of  nearly  two  millions  of  pounds  sterling— -(say 
1,872,481/.),  that  the  slave  system  may  be  support- 
ed in  the  West  Indies,  or  relieve  themselves  of  it  by 
placing  the  labor  of  free  persons  in  the  East  Indies 
on  a par  with  that  of  slaves,  by  an  equalization  of 
the  duty  on  sugar!  This  amount  is  paid  by  the  people, 
but  not  gained  by  the  government.  The  extra  duty 
on  the  E.  I.  sugar,  (10s.  per  cwt.)  acts  prohibitory 
of  its  use,  with  real  absolute  injury  to  the  revenue, 
and  it  is  wholy  as  a bounty  on  the  W.  I.  comrnodi- 
ty,  extorted  from  the  consumers. 

It  is  stated,  before  the  revolution  in  Hispaniola 
and  the  cessation  of  the  culture  of  the  cane  in  that 
part  of  the  island  which  belonged  to  France,  the 
product  of  Jamaica  was  only  83,000  hhds.  in  1799— 
but  the  amount  rose  to  143,000,  the  average  of  1801 
and  1802.  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Martinico,  Gaudaloupe 
and  Brazil,  also  pushed  forward  to  supply  the  mar- 
ket, and  so  great  was  the  over-production  that,  even 
in  1806,  the  price  of  sugar  had  fallen  to  34s.  per  cwt. 
a price  which,  it  was  said,  was  “ barely  equal  to  the 
expense  of  production , exclusive  of  any  allowance  of 
profit  to  the  planter .”  Relief  however,  was  afforded 
by  substituting  sugar  for  corn  in  the  distilleries,  and 
the  price  of  it  advanced.  That  of  corn  has  fallen, 
and  it  is  again  used  in  the  distilleries— thus  sugar  is 
again  a drug,  and  the  distress  of  the  planters  great- 
er than  ever;  even  their  ruin  is  threatened  by  pro- 
posing to  exact  no  more  duty  on  the  East  India  than 
on  the  British  West  India  article.  It  is  admitted 
also,  that  it  can  be  raised  much  cheaper  in  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico  and  Brazil,  than  Jamaica,  &c.  the  lands 
being  more  fertile— and  the  Reviewers  ask,  “why 

♦Always  excepting  the  state  of  things  in  1798, 
and  at  certain  other  special  periods. 


should  the  people  of  Britain  tax  themselves  to  eft- 
courage  a set  of  West  India  planters  to  linger  in  a 
disadvantageous  employment?” 

The  regular  duties  payable  on  sugars  are  30$.  per 
cwt.  on  the  West  India — and  40$.  on  the  brown,  and 
45$.  on  the  white  of  the  East  Indies — bounty  10  and 
15$.  per  cwt.  This  bounty  is  more  than  equal  to  the 
original  cost  of  the  article  in  the  East  Indies,  if 
brown;  and  the  very  best  Bengal  sugar  costs  only 
about  21  s.  4 d.  per  cwt.  or  as  6$.  4 d.  if  to  be  brought 
into  competition  with  the  protected  West  India  sugar ! 
All  sugars  not  produced  in  British  possessions  arp 
excluded,  by  a tax  equal  to  the  amount  of  their  sel- 
ling prices.  The  cu&vation  in  the  East  Indies  may 
“be  increased  to  any  extent,”  and  any  amount  can 
be  obtained  there  for  “ half  the  ordinary  price  at 
which  it  is  obtained  from  the  West  Indies 

The  Review  gives  a table  of  the  average  price  of 
sugar,  and  the  amount  of  E.  and  W.  India  entered 
for ‘home  consumption/ from  the  years  1815  to  1821, 
inclusive.  The  price  in  1815,  was  73s.  4 \d.  per 
cwt.  and  the  quantity  3,030,042  cwt.  W.  I.  and 
12,916  cwt.  E.  I.  In  1821,  the  price  was  33$.  2| d. 
and  the  quantity  3,661,730  cwt.  W.  India,  and 
83,23  Icwt.E.  India.  The  price  has  fallen  nearly  three 
fifths,  yet  the  quantity  has  not  increased  more  than 
the  progress  of  population  and  consumption  would 
seero  to  require.  But  here  is  the  reason  of  it— . 
a vast  quantity  of  the  sugar  entered  for  “home  con- 
sumption” undergoes  some  process  of  refining, 
greater  or  less,  and  is  then  re-exported,  with  the 
bounty  or  drawback,  to  various  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe,  as  is  well  known  to  every  merchant 
who  has  traded  with  the  northern  parts  of  that 
country — so  the  real  home  consumption  is  not  as- 
certained by  this  statement.  It  cannot  be  any  thing 
like  3,745,000  cwt.— say  420,000,000 lbs.  or  about 
thirty  pounds  per  annum  for  every  individual  in  Great 
Britain.  At  least  one  half  of  the  people  seldom  use 
it,  and  millions  of  them  hardly  taste  it  once  a month,. 
In  families  where  it  is  most  freely  used,  it  will  scarce- 
ly  amount  to  so  high  an  average.  The  general  con- 
sumption of  the  United  States  does  not  exceed  1 5lbsa 
per  head.  That  of  Great  Britain  is  surely  much 
less,  from  different  habits,  and  a material  difference 
of  condition.  But  still,  the  difference  of  the  duty 
acts  on  the  whole  quantity  received,  as  for  “home 
consumption,”  in  a reduction  of  the  profits  of  those 
who  refine  the  article  and  send  it  abroad  for  saleB 
And  the  Reviewers  say  “it  appears  that  by  continu- 
ing the  present  system,  we  shall  not  only  act  un- 
justly and  oppressively  towards  our  fellow-subjects 
of  the  East  Indies,  but  we  shall  most  certainly  sub- 
ject ourselves  to  a burthen  of  about  two  millions  a 
year.  A burthen  too,  it  must  be  recollected,  impos- 
ed for  no  public  purpose — for  no  object  of  general 
or  national  utility,  and  intended  only  to  bribe  a 
parcel  of  slave  holders  to  continue  in  a losing  busi- 
ness;”— and  they  ask,  “why  should  the  sugar  grow- 
ers of  Bengal,  equally  liege  subjects,  meet  with  such, 
different  treatment?” 

But  , it  appears  that  if  the  West  India  planters  do 
not  enjoy  this  monopoly  and  receive  this  bounty, 
they  will  be  “irretrievably  ruined.”  If  the  people 
of  Britain  see  proper  to  protect  them  at  so  great  a 
cost,  they  are  welcome — it  is  no  concern  of  ours; 
but  we  hope  that  they  will  cease  their  croaking 
about  slavery  in  the  United  States,  until  they  cease 
the  payment  of  nine  millions  of  dollars  a year  to  keep 
up  the  system  in  their  own  West  Indies,  and  pre- 
vent the  progress  of  civilization,  by  checking  the  profits 
of  free  labor  in  the  east.  And  we  hope  also,  that 
they  will  not  bore  U3  any  more  about  missionaries  to 
convert  “the  heathen/’ until  they  render  common 
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justice  to  them,  by  placing  them,  at  least,  on  an 
equality  with  the  negro  slav  es  in  their  western  colo- 
nies. 

The  export  of  British  manufactured  goods  to  the 
East  Indies  has  rapidly  increased,  and  is  increasing. 
In  1815,  the  cotton  goods  sent  to  countries  east- 
ward of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  were  valued  at 
only  109, 480/;  in  1822,  they  were  estimated  at 
1,120,325/.  The  demand  for  other  articles  has  also 
increased,  and  the  manufacturers  cry  out  for  ‘‘free 
trade.”  It  is  stated  as  a matter  of  fact,  that,  on  ac- 
count of  the  light  weight  of  articles  allowed  to  be 
freely  imported  from  India,  a vessel  of  500  tons  is 
compelled  to  bring  home  200  tons  of  the  sand  of 
the  Ganges,  as  ballast— and  the  question  is  strongly 
asked,  why  sugar  might  not  be  as  well  received  as 
sa7id?  It  could  be  brought  to  England  as  “dead 
weight/*  and  the  cost  of  transportation  be  as  if  en- 
tirely saved,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  trade 
between  Asia  and  Europe. 

In  short— if  the  British  are  honest  in  their  efforts 
to  check  the  progress  of  slavery  and  arrest  the 
slave  trade,  if  they  are  really  zealous  to  spread  the 

light  of  the  gospel  in  India — let  them  shew  it 

by  acts  at  home  that  cannot  be  mistaken,  instead  of 
declamations  about  them,  for  export ; political  cant 
and  ecclesiastical  hypocricy.  Let  them  prefer  the 
labor.  of  freemen  to  the  gains  of  slave-holders,  and 
shew  the  sincerity  of  their  devotion  to  Christianity 
by  “doing  justice  and  loving  mercy/*  before  they 
recommend  the  system  to  others,  less  vitiated  and 
more  honest,  gentle  and  kind  than  themselves. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  we  believe  that  they 
are  sincere,  and  have  faith  either  in  their  pretended 
hatred  of  negro  slavery  or  affected  desire  to  ex- 
tend the  relig  ion  of  .Cubist.  Without  a destruction 
of  this  odious  monopoly  and  bounty,  their  profes- 
sions will  soon  cease  to  cheat  fools;  and  the  poor 
East  Indian,  if  possessed  of  a knowledge  of  the  truth, 
instead  of  receiving  a British  missionary,  should  in 
dignantly  reject  him,  saying— “return  home  and 
convert  your  own  fellow  subjects,,  and  then  I will  listen 
to  you;  but  it  now  seems  to  me  that  your  religion, 
like  your  calicoes,  is  rather  for  exportation  than 
your  own  use.’* 

With  a few  words  more,  we  shall  dismiss  this  sub- 
ject, until  we  see  the  result  of  the  contest  in  Eng- 
land. 

What  is  given  as  the  price  of  sugar  above  will  ne- 
cessarily appear  to  be  exclusive  of  the  duty,  for 
this,  even  on  the  West  India,  is  nearly  equal  to  the 
price  of  the  article,  as  stated.  When  the  value  of 
sugar  is  given  at  33s.  perewt.  the  consumer  will  pay 
about  64s— 33s.  sterling  money  is  about  equal  seven 
dollars  and  thirty  cents;  but  brown  sugars  of  as 
good  quality,  may  be  had  in  Cuba,  St.  Croix,  Stc.  at 
from  to  dollars,  and,  by  the  prohibition  of  fo- 
reign sugars,  the  British  consumers  pay  about  twice 
as  much  for  their  sugar  as  they  otherwise  would  do, 
even  if  the  East  India  was  out  of  the  question! 
What  will  the  let  us- alone  folks  say  to  this?  Our  own 
sugar  planters  are  protected  by  a duty  nearly  equal 
to  the  first  cost  of  the  article  in  Cuba,  though  our 
trade  with  that  island  is  of  such  mighty  importance 
to  us— yet  they,  these  very  planters,  talk  about 
"free  trade”  and  argue  the  propriety  of  suffering 
things  to  “regulate  themselves!”  So  say  the  owners 
of  ships,  for  whose  protection  we  spend  a million  or 
two  of  dollars  every  year— so  say  the  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  cod-fishery,  though  the  bounty  paid  to 
them  out  of  the  public  purse  is  equal  to  four  or  five 
dollars  per  month  for  every  man  and  boy  for  the 
time  that  they  are  employed  in  it,  and  when  I ask- 
ed my  neighbor  of  the  “Baltimore  Patriot**  why  the 


wood  cutters  and  iron-makers  of  Pennsylvania  were 
not  as  fairly  and  worthily  entitled  to  such  bounty  as 
the  fishermen  of  Massachusetts,  he  “held  his  peace/* 
being  the  enemy  of  monopolies  and  exclusive  privi- 
leges,  and  the  friend  of  “free  trade!’*  Now,  when 
I spoke  of  cod  fsh  I thought  that  he  would  have  re- 
plied, and  have  deprecated  the  “monopoly/*  But, 
like  the  rest  of  the  world,  he  seems  willing  to  “make 
fsh  of  one  and  feshoi  another”  as  may  best  suit  the 
argument! 

Mosey.  The  last  [New  York]  canal  loan  was 
taken  up  at  a rate  that  makes  the  interest  payable 
about  equal  to  5£  per  cent,  per  ann.  The  banks  of 
Troy,  offered  to  take  300,000  dollars  at  104  56. 100, 
and  200,000  at  105  12  100,  for  six  per  cent,  stock. 
There  were  proposals  from  several  other  banks, 
among  them  one  from  the  Hartford  bank,  being  the 
first  of  any  bank  out  of  the  state. 

Gold  mines.  The  editor  of  the  National  Advocate, 
speaking  of  the  reported  discovery  of  a gold  mine 
in  North  Carolina,  makes  the  following  just  obser- 
vations on  the  subject: 

“This  may  or  may  not  be  true.  Occasional  mor- 
sels of  *gold  and  silver  may  be  found,  mixed  with 
other  metals,  but  we  doubt  the  existence  of  exten- 
sive beds.  Indeed,  it  would  be  lamented  if  gold 
and  silver  were  found  in  any  quantities  in  this  coun- 
try. Such  discoveries  have  ruined  Spain,  and  have 
been  the  cause  of  war  and  national  indolence.  Iron, 
copper  and  coal,  are  much  more  valuable  articles, 
because  their  worth  is  enhanced  by  industry  and 
labor.” 

(£j=But  if  the  iron  and  copper  mines  are  not 
wrought,  or  the  coal  used,  and  “big  ditches*”  dug, 
to  bring  them  to  market,  what  are  they  worth? 

Rag  money.  On  Monday  last,  $109,000  of  com- 
monwealth’s paper  was  committed  to  the  flames,  in 
obedience  to  the  act  of  the  last  general  assembly. 
Original  cost  about  $22.  Jlrgus. 

On  which  the  Lexington  Reporter  says — “Let  us 
see  what  has  really  been  the  cost  of  the  above 
109,000  dollars: 

Original  cost,  about  $ 22 

Interest  paid  to  the  bank,  say  2 years  12,180 

Expense  of  issuing,  about  1,000 


$13,202 

The  labor  of  the  state  has  been  taxed  13,202  dol- 
lars for  the  circulation  two  years  only , of  $109,000  pa- 
per money.  The  depreciation  is  another  item  against 
the  people.  The  sum  of  109,000  dollars,  when 
burnt,  was  worth  about  57,368  dollars — little  more 
than  half  the  nominal  value.  This  is  taxation  with 
a vengeance!  Let  it  be  remembered  too,  that  the 
circulation  of  a good  currency  costs  nothing/* 

Pot  and  Pearl  Ashes.  In  one  of  the  late  num- 
bers of  Tilloch’s  Philosophical  Magazine,  is  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph,  announcing  a discovery,  which, 
if  real,  may  have  a serious  effect  on  the  commerce 
and  pursuits  of  many  in  the  United  States. 

‘ ‘I  observed/’  he  says,  “many  years  ago,  that  I ex- 
pected to  see  the  powers  of  galvanism  in  one  shape 
or  other  a necessary  appendage  to  the  apparatus  of 
every  bleach  field.  Subsequently,  I stated  that  I 
considered  all  alkalies,  alkaline  earths  and  substan- 
ces, were  modifications  of  the  same  base,  and  that 


*The  editor  of  the  National  Advocate,  for  several 
years,  honored  the  Erie  canal  by  calling  it  ihe  “big 

ditch” 
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one  day  I hoped  to  see  our  pot-ash  taken  from  the 
lime  rock  of  our  own  soil,  instead  of  deflagrating’ 
the  woods  of  America.  After  many  a varied  expe- 
riment, I have  completely  succeeded,  and  have  now 
rendered  myself  and  my  country,  so  far  as  regards 
bleaching,  perfectly  independent  of  every  foreign 
aid,  and  at  an  expense  compamively  trifling.” 

Freemasonry.  Capt.  Harris,  late  of  the  brig 
Reuben  and  Eliza,  captured  by  the  pirates  on  the 
southern  side  of  Cuba,  has  furnished  the  editors  of 
the  N.  Y.  Mercantile  Advertiser  with  a narrative  of 
the  outrages  of  these  wretched  mea — and  a note  is 
added,  stating  that  “lie  was' indebted  for  his  life  to 
the  circumstance  of  his  being  a freemason , having 
met  with  several  masons  among  the  pirates,  who 
interceded  for  him.”  It  is  strange  that  freemasons 
should  be  found  among  pirates — but  how  much 
more  strange  is  it,  that  men  who  have  abandoned 
laws  of  Gon  and  nations,  who  shrink  not  at  mur- 
der itself,  when  convenient  or  thought  necessary, 
should  respect  the  bonds  of  freemasonry,  and  suc- 
cor a brother  in  distress? 

Naval  anecdote.  The  following  is  related,  with 
decided  approbation,  in  the  British  papers,  and  the 
principle  laid  down  by  the  captain  of  the  Albion 
well  deserves  it.  It  is  possible  that  some  American 
officer  may  have  occasion  to  apply  it— and  it  will 
surely  be  applied,  if  the  practice  of  impressing  sea- 
men from  our  vessels  shall  be  resumed;  and  then 
we  shall  see  what  the  British  will  say  about  it. 

“When  the  squadron  lay  in  the  Scheldt,  (in  1794), 
co-operating  with  the  army,  and  protecting  the 
transports,  a curious  accident  occurred,  highly  cha- 
racteristic of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Bri- 
tish navy.  Captain  Savage,  of  the  Albion,  of  64 
gur.s,  lying  at  anchor  before  Flushing,  in  company 
with  the  Dutch  squadron,  under  rear  admiral  Vang- 
ler,  a friendly  intercourse  was  kept  up  between 
them.  Captain  Savage  was  dining  with  the  Dutch 
admiral,  when  the  latter  received  a message  which 
occasioned  some  agitation;  the  admiral  went  on 
deck,  but  returning  to  his  seat,  inforpned  captain 
Savage  he  had  caused  two  of  the  crew  to  be  taken 
out  of  his,  (captain  Savage’s),  barge  and  put  in  irons, 
as  they  were  found  to  be  Dutch  subjects.  Captain 
Savage  quietly  observed,  without  interrupting  his 
dinner,  “You  had  better  put  them  back  again  into 
the  boat,  admiral.”  “Why,”  asked  the  admiral  in 
warmth,  “had  I better  do  so?”  “Because,”  rejoin- 
ed the  British  veteran,  “if  you  do  not,  I shall  order 
my  first  lieutenant,  (and  he  seldom  disobeys  my  or- 
ders), to  bring  the  Albion  alongside  the  Utrecht, 
and,  (raising  his  voice  just  so  much  as  to  harmonize 
with  the  subject), d — n me  if  I don’t  walk-yuur  quar- 
ter deck  till  he  sinks  you.”  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  add,  the  men  were  immediately  returned 
to  their  boats. 

Antiquities.  Accounts  from  Civita  Vecchia, 
(territory  of  the  church),  of  the  30th  of  March, 
state  that  persons  at  work  on  a public  road,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Cornatto,  discovered  the  vault  of  a 
sepulchre  formed  in  a rock,  in  the  interior  of  which 
was  a body  placed  in  a coffin,  which  was  sunk  in 
the  stone,  and  beside  it  a helmet,  and  two  very  long 
spears,  a sword,  two  metal  bucklers,  ornamented 
with  bass  relief,  of  elegant  workmanship,  but  long 
used.  There  were  also  many  beautifully  wrought 
vases  of  brass  and  potter’s  clay,  some  highly  orna- 
mented and  others  quite  plain.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  tomb  of  some  Etrurian  warrior  of 
Tarnuinii,  the  country  of  Tarquin*  the  fifth  king  of, 


Rome,  who  lived  about  2,500  years  ago.  All  these 
curiosities  are  carefully  collected  together,  and  en- 
trusted to  the  care  of  the  magistrates  of  Cornatto. 

Ireland.  The  late  census  made  the  population 
of  Ireland  amount  to  6,800,000  souls — but  a writer 
in  the  London  Courier,  who  appears  to  understand 
the  subject,  thinks  it  perfectly  safe  to  estimate  the 
whole  number  at  7,50 0,000. 

The  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  has  a popula- 
tion of  only  7 millions— the  Netherlands  6;  Sweden 
and  Norway,  Bavaria  and  Sardinia,  4 each;  Portu- 
gal 3;  Denmark,  Switzerland,  Wirtemburg  and 
Rome,  2 each. 

The  progress  of  population  in  Ireland  is  remarka- 
bly rapid.  The  small  island  of  Minick,  in  Clew  Bay, 
contained  but  ten  houses,  in  August  last — and  these 
houses,  each  with  one  family  only,  contained  63 
children. 

What  is  truth?  The  following  story  may  serve 
to  shew  the  dependence  that  is  to  be  placed  on  ac- 
counts of  military  events — When  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington had  his  head  quarters  at  Torres  Vedras,  he 
was  opposed  by  the  French,  under  the  command  of 
Massena,  who  had  his  head  quarters  at  Santarem, 
The  advanced  posts,  of  the  two  armies,  were  close 
to  each  other.  The  English  papers  were  full  of  ac- 
counts slating  that  the  excessive  distress  of  the 
French  compelled  them  to  kill  their  artillery  horses 
for  food.  When  Massena  retreated,  and  did  not 
leave  either  a gun,  a horse , or  a man  behind  him, 
the  same  papers  discovered  then,  that  he  was  oblig- 
ed to  use  hi  : oxen  to  draw  his  guns.  Upon  which 
Cobbett  drily  remarked,  “the  French  may  be  an 
odd  people,  but  we  can  scarcely  be  made  believe 
them  so  very  odd,  as  to  kill  their  artillery  horses  to 
make  soup,  and  keep  their  oxen  to  draw  their  guns.” 

Old  times.  In  the  memoirs  of  the  celebrated 
countess  of  Dorset,  written  by  herself,  is  the  follow- 
ing curious  passage:  “A  little  after  this,  my  lady,  and 
a great  deal  of  other  companie,  went  down  with  my 
aunt  of  Warwick  to  North  Hall,  and  from  thence 
we  all  went  to  Tibbal’s  to  see  the  Kinge,  ( James  I.) 
who  used  my  mother  and  my  auntevery  gratiouslie; 
but  we  all  saw  a great  chaunge  betweene  the  fash- 
ion of  the  court  as  it  was  now,  and  of  that  in  the 
Queene’s,  for  we  were  all  louzy  by  sitting  in  Sir 
Thomas  Ersk'm’s  chamber.” 

Learned  Dutchman.  A phenomenon  has  appear- 
ed at  Amsterdam,  (says  a London  paper),  in  the 
shape  of  a Dutch  improvisator.  This  individual,  a 
distinguished  merchant,  named  Clercq,  although 
only  27  years  of  age,  has  acquired  a thorough  know- 
ledge of  history^  and  of  Greek,  Latin,  Spanish,  Ita- 
lian, French,  English,  German  and  Dutch  literature. 
He  recites  by  turns,  and  with  enthusiasm,  the  poems 
of  Calderon,  Tasso,  Voltaire,  Byron  and  Schiller. 
To  all  his  knowledge  he  joins  the  inspiration  which 
alone  creates  a poet;  and  what  is  very  extraordinary, 
his  poetry  is  almost  wholly  extemporaneous.  Among 
the  subjects  which  have  thus  been  illustrated  by  his 
genius,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  was  “Melpo- 
mene,” proposed  to  him  in  the  presence  of  the  in- 
stitute. Commencing  with  the  dramatic  art  in  its 
feeble  infancy,  he  followed  it  in  its  vigorous  youth, 
under  JEschylus,  Sophocles  and  Euripides;  depict- 
ed, in  several  brilliant  passages,  (the  troth  of  which 
was  acknowledged  by  the  learned  Greek  scholars 
of  the  institute),  the  distinguishing  character  of 
each  of  those  three  poets;  and  thence  passed  to 
Italy,  to  France,  to  England,  to  Germany  and  back 
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to  Holland;  taking  a rapid  but  admirable  view  of 
the  dramatic  literature  of  those  countries. 

Medical.  From  the  JY.  Y.  Statesman.  An  anony- 
mous correspondent,  on  anonymous  authority,  re- 
commends  a plant,  vulgarly  called  poke-weed , as  a 
specific  and  sovereign  remedy  for  the  cancer.  The 
recommendation  appears  to  rest  on  a solitary  expe- 
riment, made  by  a person  of  color,  who,  by  acci- 
dent, threw  the  leaves  of  this  plant  over  a cancer, 
to  keep  off  the  fies.  Finding  unexpected  relief,  he 
repeated  the  operation  and  was  entirely  cured. 
This  specific  needs  confirmation;  but  as  its  efficacy 
is  possible,  and  as  important  discoveries  have  arisen 
from  circumstances  equally  accidental,  we  think 
proper  to  state  the  alleged  fact.  Our  correspon 
dent  requests  all  editors  to  notice  his  statement, 
and  govern  themselves  accordingly. 

Emigration  anecdote.  From  a Scotch  paper 
East  week,  two  vessels  sailed  from  Dumfries  for 
British  North  America,  with  75  or  80  emigrants. 
One  ship  was  pursued  by  some  sheriff’s  officers 
from  Cumberland,  with  a writ  against  one  of  the 
passengers  for  debt.  He  was  seized,  but  being  a 
handsome  young  fellow,  the  women  passengers  im- 
mediately rescued  him,  and  compelled  the  officers 
to  quit  the  ship  without  him.  The  executors  of  the 
Jaw,  in  their  search  for  the  debtor,  found  another 
man  who  had  absconded,  and  left  his  wife  and  six 
children,  chargeable  to  the  parish.  Unfortunately, 
they  had  no  warrant  to  arrest  him,  but  the  ladies,  in 
this  case  assisting  justice,  compelled  the  villain,  vi 
et  armis , to  quit  the  ship,  bidding  him  “gang*  harne 
to  his  wife  and  bairns.” 

New  York  tin  manufactory.  The  small  machine 
for  making  pins,  originally  of  American  invention, 
has  been  so  far  improved  Mr.  H.  Whittemore, 
that  he  makes,  from  the  simple  wire,  thirty  per  mi- 
nute, completely  headed  and  pointed,  entirely  by 
the  machine,  with  one  hand  only  to  turn  the  crank. 
They  are  better  than  other  pins,  because  the  head 
and  shank  is  in  one  piece.  We  saw  them  so  made 
at  No.  34,  Ferry-street,  where  Mr.  Whittemore  was 
so  good  as  to  apply  a piece  of  wire,  turn  the  crank 
with  his  hand,  and  the  pins  dropped  into  the  apron, 
as  we  have  described  them.  In  London  the  most 
they  can  do,  is  to  make  14  in  a minute,  and  then 
they  are  not  so  good. — JY.  F.  Patriot, 


weighingtwo  hundred  thousand  pounds,  were  cure<5 
and  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds  of  terd. 
There  were  also  made  one  hundred  and  sixty  thou- 
sand pounds  of  candles,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds  of  soap.  In  this,  establishment 
every  thing  is  saved — the  heads  and  the  feet,  the 
horns  and  even  the  offal  of  the  slaughtered  bullock, 
are  converted  to  some  useful  purpose.  On  this 
point  there  are  also  an  extensive  pottery,  a brewery, 
two  large  carriage  manufactories,  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men  are  employed  in  making  bricks  from 
an  inexhaustible  bed  of  clay  there  situated. 

The  situation  of  the  village  at  Lechmere  Point 
affords  a striking  example  on  the  policy  of  encou- 
raging domestic  manufactures.  One  hundred  and 
forty  workmen  annually  produce,  at  these  works, 
what  sells  for  ‘§150,000.  Besides  the  owners  pro. 
fit,  probably  not  less  than  five  hundred  persons  are 
supported  from  the  avails  of  the  labors  of  one  hun- 
dred and  forty.  Let  us  suppose  that  this  quantity 
of  glass  had  been  brought  from  England;  a country 
which  refuses  to  receive  the  products  of  our  agri- 
culture even  in  payment  for  the  manufacture  of  this 
article:  §150,000,  (saving  duties  and  cost  of  trans- 
portation, a part  of  which  would  be  kept  in  the 
country),  are  saved  to  the  country  by  the  labor  of 
one  hundred  and  forty  persons,  furnishing  a tolera- 
ble circulating  medium  for  one  of  our  largest  coun- 
ties. The  families  dependent  on  these  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  persons,  consume  that  produce  of 
agriculture  which  foreign  nations  refuse  to  buy,  and 
by  so  much  contribute  to  raise  its  price.  And  it  is 
not,  perhaps,  assuming  too  much  to  say,  that  beef 
and  pork,  butter  and  cheese,  rye,  corn,  &c.  would, 
at  this  moment,  be  entirely  unsaleable  for  cash, 
were  it  not  for  the  consumption  which  persons  en- 
gaged in  manufactures  are  able  to  afford. 

The  traders  of  Concord  have  purchased,  during 
the  past  winter,  perhaps,  5,000  bushels  of  rye  and 
corn,  at  an  average  of  seventy-five  cents  the  bushel, 
more  than  they  are  able  to  sell  here  for  cash;  they 
cannot  afford  to  send  it  to  Portsmouth  or  Boston, 
because  the  price  there  will  addjthem  nothing  for 
transportation.  Suppose  the  glass  factory  at  Lech- 
mere Point  was  added  to  the  business  already  here. 
We  should,  at  the  moment,  in  addition  to  the  othei* 
business  which  such  an  establishment  would  bring, 
find  a ready  cash  market  at  our  doors  for  the  5,000 
bushels  corn  and  rye,  and  as  much  more  added  to  it, 

JY.  II.  Patriot. 


Lechmere  Point,  near  Boston,  which,  in  1819,  con- 
tained  a population  of  not  more  than  150  persons, 
mow  contains  more  than  1000.  “The  dwelling  houses 
erected  there  the  last  year,  exclusive  of  storehouses, 
barns  and  stables,  were  thirty  three.  The  princi- 
pal source  of  the  prosperity  of  Lechmere  Point  is  to 
be  sought  in  their  manufacturing  and  provision  es- 
tablishments. In  the  glass  house,  cutting  house,  and 
other  appendages  to  the  manufactory,  are  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  workmen,  constantly  employed. — 
Here  are  manufactured  22,400 )bs.  of  glass  vessels 
per  week — many  of  which  are  beautifully  cut,  and 
sent  into  Boston  and  various  other  places  for  sale. 
The  annual  amount  of  sales  is  §150,000.  Connect- 
ed with  this  establishment  is  a manufactory  of  red 
lead,  equalling  that  imported  from  Great  Britain,  in 
beauty  and  value.”  In  the  provision  establishment 
of  Messrs.  Winchesters,  the  average  quantity  of 
provisions  annually  packed  is  nine  thousand  barrels 
of  beef  and  five  thousand  barrels  of  pork:  the  last 
year  the  business  was  somewhat  changed,  and  there 
were  packed  seven  thousand  barrels  of  pork  and  five 
thousand  barrels  of  beef.  Twelve  thousand  hams, 


Amusement — From  a London  paper.  A complaint, 
which  has  caused  a great  deal  of  conversation  in 
Bath,  was  made  a few  days  ago  by  a French  gentle- 
man, named  Lafu,  against  a clergyman  who  resides 
in  the  neighborhood  of  that  city,  and  who  is  remark- 
able for  dealing  very  profitably  in  horses.  The 
magistrate,  applied  to  on  the  occasion,  recommend- 
ed that  the  circumstances  should  be  stated  in  a 
oourt  of  law,  after  having  the  following  account 
from  the  lips  of  the  Frenchman: — 

“I  go  to  buy  a horse  from  him,  and  he  ask  me  40 
guinea.  I say  no,  by  Gar,  I no  give  that.  Well, 
say  the  clergyman,  I tell  you  what;  you  shall  haye 
him  for  35  guinea;  but,  d—-n  my  eye,  you  shall  no 
have  him  less.” 

Magistrate — You  could  not  think  of  dealing  with 
a clergyman  who  wa9  so  ready  to  swear. 

Frenchman— Oni,  I did;  I thought  a clergyman 
would  not  swear  any  thing  but  true;  so  I paid  him 
the  money.  Well,  I got  upon  him,  and  he  go  beau- 
tiful. Then  I put  him  up  in  the  Bell’s  stables,  and 
I ride  him  next  day,  but  he  go  upon  three  leg;  so  I 
pat  him  up  again,  but  he  still  go  upon  three  leg, 
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and  then  I gave  him  a doctor;  but,  by  Gar,  he  walk 
upon  his  knee,  and  so  I say,  if  you  walk  upon  your 
knee,  I do  not  walk  upon  your  back. 

.Magistrate — You  mean  that  the  horse  was  un- 
soy  ad? 

Frenchman — Oui,  he  got  the  gout. 

. Magistrate — The  gout!  horses  don’t  get  the  gout. 

Frenchman— But  he  was  a clergyman’s  horse,  and 
they  both  have  the  gout.  The  horse’s  leg  was  swell, 
and  so  was  the  master’s. 

Magistrate— Weft,  I suppose  you  sent  back  the 
horse. 

Frenchman— No;  the  clergyman  said,  d— n his- 
eye  he’d  no  have  him— but  l ask  Mr.  Bell  to  buy 
him  for  thirty -five  guinea;  but  he  said  no,  l not  give 
more  than  51. : so  1 keep  him  in  the  stable  twelve 
week,  and  then  I send  him  to  be  sold;  and  what  do 
you  think  I got? 

jMagistrate — Why,  perhaps  51. 

Frenchman — No,  by  Gar,  I got  15?. 

Magistrate — Well,  I think  you  received  more 
than  you  had  a right  to  expect  in  your  transaction 
with  this  worthy  clergyman. 

Frenchman — Receive!  Why  1 receive  nothing.  I 
got  the  15?.  to  pay  for  the  dinner. 

Magistrate— For  dinner? 

Frenchman— Oui.  For  my  horse’s  dinner  for  12 
week  in  Mr.  Bell’s  stable. 


F0I1EIGX  HEWS. 

By  an  arrival  at  New  York,  London  papers  to 
the  15th  May  have  been  received.  Though  a great 
mass  of  matter  is  furnished,  there  is  little  informa- 
tion of  a positive  character. 

Certain  movements  of  Mina  chiefly  attract  atten- 
tion. It  appears  that  he  has  thrown  his  army  in  the 
rear  of  the  French.  Some  of  the  Paris  accounts  in- 
timate that  his  forces  being  thus  situated,  he  will 
be  driven  to  extremities,  compelled  to  fight  or  re- 
tire to  the  mountains,  under  great  disadvantages— 
but  the  general  opinion  is  that  this  veteran  chief 
perfectly  understands  what  he  is  about;  that  he 
knows  every  inch  of  the  ground,  and  has  adopted  his 
measures  to  deal  destruction  on  the  foe.  This  is 
most  likely;  and  the  fact  is,  that  his  proceedings  had 
exceedingly  disconcerted  the  French,  arrested  the 
progress  of  their  march,  and  created  great  conster- 
nation at  Paris— and  letters  from  that  city  say  that 
the  duke  of  Angouleme  is  quite  disheartened. — 
There  is  a report  that  a severe  battle  took  place  on 
the  4th  of  May — but  this  is  doubtful. 

Mina’s  army  is  16,000  strong — Morillo  was  at 
Leon,  with  about  as  many  more.  It  is  stated  that  a 
Portuguese  division  ha9  entered  Spain,  consisting 
of  6,000  infantry  and  2,400  cavalry.  St.  Sebastian’s, 
Pampeluna  and  Figueras  not  only  hold  out — but  the 
soldiers  show  themselves  on  the  walls,  and  laugh 
at  the  French  and  defy  them. 

The  movements  of  the  French  are  made  with  a 
degree  of  caution  that  seems  to  amount  nearly  to 
Tear.  The  population  of  the  country  has  not  joined 
them,  as  was  anticipated;  “the  soldiers  of  the  faith,” 
a lawless  banditti,  gave  them  much  trouble  and  ap- 
prehension, and  the  constitutionalists  have  not  de- 
serted to  them,  as  it  was  predicted  that  they  would. 

There  are  many  indistinct  rumours  that  a nego- 
tiation for  peace  between  France  and  Spain  is  about 
to  be  opened — but  the  Spaniards  have  already 
pledged  themselves  not  to  negotiate  while  a French 
soldier  is  in  the  territory  of  Spain:  The  British  minis- 
ter at  Seville  had  rendered  himself  very  obnoxious 
to  the  cortes  by  so  often  recommending  negotiations 
r*and  it  is  Intimated  that  if  he  did  nut  cease  med- 


dling with  the  affairs  of  Spain,  the  minister  of  the 
latter  would  be  recalled  from  London. 

One  of  the  French  frigates  has  captured,  in  the 
waters  of  Corunna,  a small  Spanish  vessel  of  war, 
laden  with  5000  muskets  and  ammunition  for  the 
account  of  the  cortes. 

The  London  Sun  of  the  16th  May  says— “Unless 
the  war  betvyeen  France  and  Spain  be  brought  to  a 
speedy  close,  indeed,  either  by  the  triumph  of  the 
French,  or  by  a peace  founded  upon  mutual  con- 
cessions, England  will  he  forced  into  the  conflict  soon- 
er than  the  public  generally  apprehended.  We  make 
this  assertion  on  no  light  grounds;  and  from  no  other 
motive  than  afdesire  to  put  those  on  their  guard, 
who  might  be  injured  by  a sudden  change  of  the 
policy  of  the  country.  It  will  be  seen  that  we  do 
not  trifle  with  a subject  so  serious.  In  the  highest 
political  quarters  it  is  now  believed  that  our  neutrality 
cannot  be  much  longer  maintained 

At  the  latest  accounts,  the  head  quarters  of  the 
duke  of  Angouleme  were  at  Burgos,  it  was  ex- 
pected that  he  would  advance,  on  the  13th  of  May, 
towards  Madrid. 

Many  vessels  with  grain  arrive  at  Bayonne  and 
Bilboa,  for  the  French  armies  in  Spain,  but  the 
transportation  of  it  to  the  armies— is  another  affair, 
and  will  soon  become  difficult. 

There  are  many  rumors  in  the  French  papers 
about  wounded  soldiers — 400  of  one  regiment;  but, 
according  to  the  officials,  there  has  not  been  any 
thing  like  fighting.  Lest  the  feelings  of  the  people 
should  be  shocked,  it  appears  that  the  wounded 
have  been  sent  by  water  to  Rochefort,  Brest,  and 
other  French  ports.  Several  accounts  agree  in  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  invading  army  are  ill  of  a fe- 
ver, attributed  to  the  rains. 

The  dreadful  manner  of  the  guerilla  warfare  has 
commenced— five  French  soldiers  were  put  to  death 
in  a house  near  St.  Sebastian’s,  where  they  had  re- 
tired to  rest  for  the  evening. 

The  report  is  reiterated  that  the  duke  of  Angou- 
leme offered  large  sums  of  money — the  present  ac- 
counts say  five  millions  of  francs,  to  the  comman- 
ders of  St.  Sebastian’s,  Pampeluna  and  Figueras,  as 
the  price  of  their  honor.  But  royalty  did  not  prize 
the  honor  of  freemen  so  highly  as  it  ought,  for  his 
offers  were  treated  with  contempt. 

The  Swiss  troops  in  the  hire  of  France  were  at 
Bilboa.  The  guerillas  have  captured  some  of  the 
convoys.  Mina,  having  gained  the  position  which 
every  thinking  man  supposed  he  would  take — that 
is,  in  the  rear  of  the  invaders,  will  soon  be  at  work. 

It  appears  undoubted,  that  a large  Russian  army 
i3  collecting  in  Poland — in  answer  to  a question  in 
the  house  of  commons,  Mr.  Canning  said  there  was 
a Russian  army  on  the  Vistula,  but  whether  a large 
or  small  one,  lie  knew  not.  He  also  stated  his  be- 
lief that  the  Austrian  troops  had  evacuated  Naples 
and  Piedmont,  “but  whether  they  had  all  got  out  of 
the  Milanese  he  did  not  know.” 

The  pope  has  directed  that  prayers  be  made  in  the 
churches  for  the  success  of  the  French  in  Spain! 

The  king  of  Prussia  is  in  a state  of  melancholy — 
so  much  so,  that  the  prince  royal  is  put  at  the  head 
of  the  ministry  and  council  of  state. 

The  king  of  England  has  been  seriously  indispos- 
ed— but  was  convalescent. 

pfjfLaier  and  important — By  other  arrivals  at  New 
York,  London  dates  to  the  evening  of  the  17th  and 
Paris  of  the  18th  May,  are  presented. 

One  account  says  that  the  Portuguese  general, 
having  pursued  the  flying  partizans  of  Amarante  to 
the  r.ei^hbojdspod  of  Leon,  in  Spainj  has  returned  ta 
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his  country — another  intimates  that  he  has  joined 
the  Spaniards,  13  or  14,000  strong. 

The  French  papers  are  quite  successful  in  reports 
-—but  not  in  deeds.  They  say  that  Morillo  has  but 
400  men  and  that  the  troops  of  Abisbal  only  want 
an  opportunity  to  leave  him  in  a body. 

The  Spanish  traitor  Ulmann  has  been  repulsed  in 
an  attack  on  Valencia.  The  garrison  of  St.  Sebas- 
tians’ have  made  a sortie,  which,  as  the  French  mo- 
destly say,  “put  into  their  power  a number  of  French 
prisoners.” 

Famous  cheiftains  of  guerillas  are  preparing  to 
act~among  them  Mendaca,  ex  aid  de  camp  to  For- 
lier.  They  begin  to  harrass  the  French  convoys. 

The  advance  of  the  French  army  that  was  at  Val- 
ladolid, has  advanced  backwards  to  Burgos,  again. 

“Paiis.  May  15 , four  o'clock  P.  M. — Mina  has 
entirely  out-generalled  his  antagonists— both  the 
French  and  Spanish  royalists,  both  regular  officers 
and  men  of  the  faith . A despatch  arrived  this  morn- 
ing from  marshal  Moncey,  dated  the  11th  inst.  in 
which  the  marshal  announces  a severe  check  to 
the  invading  army.  It  was  the  intention  of  the 
commander  of  the  united  French  and  Spanish  forces 
to  compel  Mina  to  fight  near  Vich,  or  to  drive  him 
within  the  walls  of  Barcelona.  For  this  purpose, 
all  Ike  divisions  of  their  army  had  been  manoeuvr- 
ing for  ten  days.  The  constitutional  general  saw 
their  intentions,  and  he  entirely  defeated  them. 
Instead  of  retreating  by  Oiot  and  Castelfort  upon 
Campredon,  as  was  at  first  said,  he  turned  right  upon 
Hipoll,  drove  before  him  Romagosa  and  a division 
of  French  troops,  and  with  the  greatest  part  of  his 
force  has  marched  upon  Berga  He  has  now  a free 
passage  into  Arragon.  Having  gained  the  valley 
of  the  Segra,  he  can  either  proceed  towards  Lerida, 
occupy  Cerdagne,  or  threaten  the  rear  of  the  allied 
troops  in  Catalonia.  This  able  movement  excites 
the  admiration  even  of  his  antagonists. 

“The  report  current  among  well-informed  per- 
sons is,  that  he  has  taken  2,000  prisoners.  This  I 
merely  mention  as  a report,  but  the  previous  facts 
may  be  relied  on  with  perfect  certainty. 

“P.  S.  The  government  here  is  in  great  conster- 
nation. Moncey  has  ordered  the  generals  engaged 
to  be  reprimanded;  at  the  same  time  orders  have 
been  given  to  palliate  their  fault,  by  saying  that 
Mina  is  flying  before  them.” 

Paris , May  18.  The  report  yesterday  circulated, 
of  the  complete  defeat  of  a corps  of  royalist  Spa 
niards,  2 000  strong,  commanded  by  Romagosa,  by 
Mina,  who  fell  unexpectedly  upon  them,  becomes  to 
day  more  probable.  It  is  said  that  the  plan  of  Mina 
was  to  attack,  in  order  to  disperse,  the  two  divisions 
of  Eroles  and  Romagdsa,  before  coming  to  hands 
with  the  French  arm)'.  It  is  said  that  general  Que- 
sada,  who  was  blockading  Santona  with  3 or  4000 
men  of  the  army  of  the  faith,  having  attempted  to 
cause  some  soldiers  to  be  shot,  for  want  of  discip- 
line,,was  suddenly  abandoned  by  his  whole  corps 
d’armee.  It  is  even  said  that  there  was  a sort  of 
mutiny,  and  that  the  general  of  the  faith  was  oblig- 
ed to  lly,  accompanied  only  by  a single  aid-de-camp. 
According  to  the  same  sto_ry,  several  battalions  had 
been  detached  from  the  French  army  in  the  vicini- 
ty, in  order  to  keep  up  the  blockade  of  Santona. — 
It  is  said  that  the  marshal  duke  of  Albufera,  (Su- 
c'net),  is  about  to  take  his  departure  for  the  army. 

A letter  from  Perpignan  of  the  7th  May,  gives  as 
a report,  ‘that  the  French  commandant  of  the  town 
of  Figueras,  sent  to  the  commander  of  the  fortress 
a flag,  begging  him  not  to  fire  upon  the  city,  as  it 
injured  it  very  much,  menacing  him  at  the  same 
time  with  rigorous  treatment,  when  captured,  if  he 


should  persist  in  his  course.  The  Spanish  com- 
mander received  the  flag  and  message,  sent  back 
the  messenger,  and  immediately  commenced  a fire 
upon  the  town. 

. Great  uneasiness  prevailed  in  Paris— Mina’s  mas- 
ter  movement  is  said  to  have  produced  “consterna- 
tion” in  the  capital— the  funds  had  fallen;  and  it 
was  understood  that  a raising  of  the  tri-colored 
flag  in  the  south  of  France,  was  apprehended. 

A letter,  speaking  of  Mina,  says— Some  of  his 
antagonists  will  be  reprimanded,  and,  otherwise, 
most  likely  recalled,  for  allowing  themselves  to  be 
so  out-generalled.  Curial,  D’Eroles,  and  Donna- 
dieu,  have  got  orders  to  exert  themselves  to  repair 
the  fault  which  they  have  committed,  but  that  will 
not  be  in  their  power.  Mina  and  his  troops  are 
accustomed  to  the  mountains  and  the  climate.  The 
French  are  already  suffering  from  heat,  scanty  sub- 
sistence and  fatigue,  and  there  is  no  chance  now’ 
that  they  can  do  any  thing  in  Catalonia.” 

Some  of  the  French  papers  frankly  say — the  ar- 
my of  the  French  does  not  increase;  there  is  no  de- 
fection among  the  (constitutional)  troops  of  Spain 
About  60  prisoners  that  had  been  taken  were  soli- 
cited to  join  the  traitor  army,  but  they  said  that 
they  prefered  to  be  shot. 

Proclamation  of  Pmpecinado. 

Spaniards ! The  French  have  dared  traitorously 
to  invade  our  sacred  soil,  and  are  marching  towards 
the  Ebro.  Still  a Spaniard,  and  free,  I have  taken 
the  resolution,  a second  time,  to  wage  war  with  them 
to  blood  and  to  death.  In  the  invasion  of  1808,  I 
fought  for  independence,  and  now  I fight  for  it  again, 
and  for  our  public  liberties. 

Castillians!  1 am  fully  authorized  to  form  con- 
stitutional corps  to  carry  on  war  against  the  enemy, 
both  here,  in  this  city,  and  along  the  shores  of  Aran- 
da de  Duero— fly  to  arms!  and  merit  glory  in  de- 
fending your  country.  Let  us  return  to  this  contu- 
melious war— let  us  be  the  Spaniards  of  old  times; 
and,  despising  the  discipline  which  makes  a French- 
man a soldier,  let  us  fight  merely  for  the  destruction 
of  those  hordes  of  slaves.  Never  listen  to  such  in- 
famous Frenchmen  as  pretend  we  are  enslaved. 
Courage  and  the  constitution!  and  there  is  nothing 
on  earth  that  can  destroy  our  liberty. 

Long  live  the  nation,  the  constitution,  religion 
and  liberty!  El  Empecinado. 

Valladolid , April  16,  1823. 

Opening  of  the  cortes,  at  Seville. 

Cortes — presidency  of  senor  Calderon. 

The  session  of  the  23d  was  opened  at  half  past 
ten;  and  the  act  of  the  22d  of  March  last,  held  in 
Madrid,  having  been  read  and  approved — the  pre- 
sident pronounced  the  following  address: 

We  have  heard  the  act  of  the  22d  of  March  of  this 
year,  in  which  the  sessions  of  the  cortes  in  Madrid 
were  suspended,  that  they  might  be  continued  in 
this  city  of  Seville. 

In  the  midst  of  a thousand  obstacles,  and  in  spite 
of  the  impossibilities  by  which  we  seemed  to  many 
to  be  surrounded,  we  have  shown  to  all  Europe  the 
true  situation  of  things  among  us,  by  deliberately 
and  peaceably  marching  from  the  banks  of  the  Mon 
zanares,  so  fertile  in  heroes  and  in  virtues,  to  the 
wide  spreading  and  delightful  plains  of  the  GuadaL 
quiver,  and  bringing  liberty  away  in  triumph,  sup- 
ported, if  I may  so  express  it,  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  valiant  general  and  the  brave  men  who  accom- 
panied us,  who  merit  as  much  praise  for  their  strict 
military  discipline,  as  for  their  firm  and  zealous  ad- 
herence to  the  cause  of  their  country. 

The  people  assembled  and  hastened  to  congratu- 
late us,  honoring  the  sacred  name  of  liberty  which 
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eads  and  animates  us,  and  offering  to  give  them- 
selves  voluntary  victims  for  her  altars,  before  they 
will  permit  them  to  be  profaned. 

Our  feelings  seem  to  have  been  diffused  on  all 
sides  and  to  have  entered  into  every  heart;  the  feel- 
ings with  which  we  bade  adieu  to  Madrid,  in  the 
midst  of  much  anxiety,  and  in  the  contest  of  various 
emotions. 

Civil  officers  at  the  head  of  provincial  deputations, 
constitutional  assemblies,  all  descriptions  of  military 
men,  magistrates  and  judges,  both  secular  and  re- 
gular clergy,  the  public  schools,  all,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  impatiently  awaited  us  in  the  towns 
through  which  we  passed,  and  even  came  out  to 
meet  us  in  the  highways,  to  present  their  good 
wishes,  and  to  express  their  desire  of  contributing 
to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  ot  our  country, 
firmly  resolved  on  maintaining  her  independence, 
and  the  fundamental  code  to  which  they  had  so 
heartily  sworn. 

The  national  militia,  in  the  province  of  La  Man- 
cha,  however,  does  not  correspond  with  the  amount 
of  population;  nor  is  it  so  large  as  it  ought  to  be  in 
that  of  Jean.  Cordota  and  Seville,  according  to  the 
character  of  their  inhabitants,  and  the  spirit  and  pa- 
triotism by  which  they  are  characterized,  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  enthusiasm  and  deci- 
sion. Among  them  we  see  the  gleaming  of  helmets 
and  the  waving  of  plumes,  over  illustrious  heads, 
already  white  with  years,  and  adorning  the  brows 
of  many  a gallant  youth,  who  without  the  advantages 
which  age  confers,  anticipates  to  his  country  its 
peculiar  services.  The  cooling  blood  of  advanced 
years  has  been  seen  united  with  the  ardent  valor  of 
youth;  and  prudence  joinsherselfto  zeal  and  energy. 
Every  one  seems  to  have  devoted  himself  to  the 
defence  and  consolidation  of  our  growing  liberty; 
and  to  leave  it  as  a secure  legacy  to  our  children. 
Even  our  fair  country-women,  worthy  of  every  ex- 
pression of  respect  and  gratitude,  and  as  virtuous  as 
amiable,  prepared  for  us  songs  of  praise;  and  in  the 
desolate  high  road,  mingled  the  sweet  tones  of  their 
voices  in  the  patriotic  airs  by  which  they  were  ani- 
mated. 

Thus,  gentlemen,  the  committee  of  the  cortes  have 
made  their  truly  triumphal  journey;  thus  the  event 
has  justified  the  foresight  of  yourselves  and  his  ma- 
jesty’s government.  The  enemies  of  our  happiness 
have  seen  their  perfidious  schemes  disconcerted 
and  the  grossness  of  their  errors  and  the  falsity  of 
their  prognostics  all  exposed  to  view.  They  have 
not  been  able  to  prevent  from  assembling  here  to- 
day, joyfully  to  choose  and  to  consecrate  this  new 
and  august  sanctuary,  which,  serving  as  an  asylum 
for  our  liberty  and  independence,  shall  protect  it 
from  the  sudden  and  violent  convulsions  pf  decrepid 
and  decaying  aristocracy,  from  the  perfidy  of  certain 
cabinets,  and  from  the  effects  of  that  science  of 
falsehood  and  perfidy  which  they  have  honored 
with  the  name  of  diplomacy. 

Here  then  let  us  calmly  wait  their  threatenings, 
which  they  have  never  performed,  though  they 
pretend  it,  that  they  may  seduce  the  incautious  and 
deceive  the  ignorant.  Here  let  us  again  repeat  to 
them,  that  in  forming  our  constitution  we  did  not 
intend  to  leave  it  exposed  to  the  changes  of  caprice, 
nor  to  make  it  more  eternal  and  unchangeable  than 
human  affairs  will  permit;  but  to  subject  it  to  the 
variations  which  time  and  experience  may  dictate, 
for  rendering  it  fixed  and  precise,  and  which  the 
nation  may  put  in  practice  when  it  is  judged  con- 
venient; but  which  no  other  power  on  earth  can 
claim  the  right  of  doing.  No,  not  even  so  far  as  to 
begin  a change. 


Here  they  will  come  to  be  taught  that  we  never 
tolerate  wrong,  nor  any  thing  that  would  compi’o- 
mise  our  honor  or  the  interests  of  the  great  nation 
which  has  placed  her  destiny  in  our  hands.  Here 
they  shall  see  their  deepest  intrigues  exposed,  only 
by  encountering  our  characteristic  truth  and  ener- 
gy; and  from  this  place  \ye  will  again  repeat  those 
lessons  which  they  ought  never  to  have  forgotten, 
and  of  which  they  find  a new  memorial  at  every 
step  they  take  in  our  sacred  territory,  which,  to 
their  disgrace,  they  have  dared  to  profane.  Come 
then  and  let  us  make  known  the  tyrannical  ambi 
tion  of  those  men  for  whom  we  have  recovered,  at 
the  expense  of  our  blood,  not  only  the  high  stand- 
ing they  had  lost,  but  the  very  bread  which  till  then 
they  had  begged.  They  trample  on  all  considers 
tions  of  respect,  and  despise  every  thing  that  is  held 
most  dear  and  sacred  among  men.  Their  oppres- 
sed and  blinded  subjects  serve  them  as  instruments; 
It  matters  not!  they  will  find  the  bones  of  their 
brothers  unburied  and  whitened  by  time;  they  will 
see  that  none  are  powerful  enough  to  insult  us  with 
impunity,  nor  to  trample  on  our  rights. 

Such  is  the  object  of  the  labors  which  we  ar~ 
now  going  to  continue.  Our  constitutional  king 
and  his  royal  family  being  placed  in  security,  and 
protected  from  every  insult,  in  their  sacred  and  in 
violable  palace,  where  our  breasts  will  always  know 
how  to  protect  them,  to  repel  force  by  force  will 
be  our  leading  duty. 

It  is  not  our  liberty  alone  which  is  attacked;  they 
are  aiming  also  at  our  independence.  They  would 
not  control  and  enslave  us,  but  they  cannot  strike 
at  this  constitutional  throne,  without  attacking  the 
august  majesty  that  surrounds  it,  dimming  its  splen 
dor,  and  wounding  the  glory  of  the  great  monarch 
who  sits  upon  it,  because  they  have  not  the  valor  to 
imitate  or  to  emulate  one  of  his  virtues. 

Firm  and  constant  in  our  design,  and  worthy  re- 
presentatives of  the  heroic  Spanish  nation,  while 
with  one  hand  we  are  consolidating,  perfecting  and 
adorning  the  holy  temple  we  have  planned  tor  li- 
berty and  virtue,  let  us  always  hold  in  the  other  the 
sword  prepared  to  defend  it  from  all  those  who  are 
plotting  its  destruction;  and  if  it  be  necessary,  let: 
us  paingle  in  the  ranks  with  our  fellow  citizens,  and 
show  to  the  world  new  examples  of  virtue  and  valor, 
to  prove  that  we  are  daily  becoming  more  and  more 
worthy  the  hate  of  tyrants,  and  of  the  love  and  gra- 
titude of  every  free  people,  and  of  the  admiration 
of  nations — and  of  ages. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  address  the  spectators 
who  occupied  the  galleries  gave  some  signs  of  ap- 
probation; but  the  president  checked  them  by  say- 
ing—-“When  a deputy  expresses  his  opinion,  he 
should  not  be  either  applauded  or  condemned  by 
the  spectators?  I,  therefore,  beg  the  Sevillians  tha" 
they  will  imitate  the  example  of  the  people  of 
Madrid,  and  observe  the  respect  due  to  the  nationa; 
congress.** 

Greece . We  have  seen,  (says  the  London  Morn 
ing  Chronicle),  a gentleman  who  has  served  with 
distinction  in  Greece.  His  accounts  of  the  Greeks 
are  very  favorable.  The  progress  they  have  made 
during  this  struggle  is,  he  says,  quite  surprising 
and  he  considers  their  prospects  to  be  most  favora 
ble.  The  foreigners  have  been  of  great  assistance, 
in  giving  the  confidence  to  fight  regularly,  in  which 
they  were  necessarily  deficient;  and  a comparative- 
ly small  number  of  foreignersfrom  the  north,  would 
soon  put  an  end  to  the  Turkish  sway  in  Europe. 
The  achievements  of  the  Germans  in  this  warfare 
have  been  truly  surprising;  and,  making  every  al- 
lowance for  the  contemptible  character  of  a Turk- 
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ish  army,  reflect  the  highest  honor  on  that  people, 
who,  take  them  all  in  all,  are  still  what  Horace 
Walpole  described  them  to  be,  the  least  corrupted 
of  the  nations  of  Europe.  In  the  engagement 
which  took  place  in  February, 1 1822,  at  the  land- 
ing  at  Navarino,  general  Norman,  with  52  Ger- 
mans, and  one  Englishman,  (John  Bone  or  Boone), 
who  bore  the  brunt,  and  100  Greeks,  under  Ana- 
gnosti,  kept  their  ground  for  half  an  hour,  against 
5000  Turks,  with  the  loss  of  only  one  man,  Reich- 
ardt,  an  Austrian.  In  the  well  known  engagement 
of  Peta,  near  Arta,  81  Germans  and  60  Cepbalo- 
nians  stood  for  two  and  a half  hours  against  8,000 
Turks,  and  only  retreated  when  their  ammunition 
was  exhausted.  On  this  occasion,  Norman  and  fif- 
teen others  were  all  that  survived.  The  Turks  ex- 
perienced the  enormous  loss  of  nearly  1500  killed. 
The  quantity  of  hard  fighting  that  has  been  there 
may  be  judged  of  from  the  circumstance,  that  of 
the  individuals  who  left  Europe  with  our  informant, 
amountind  in  all  to  24,  only  two  survived. 

Brazil.  Colonel  Scheffer  has  arrived  at  Vienna, 
on  a special  mission  from  the  court  of  Brazil,  to  the 
emperor  of  Austria.  He  also  brought  letters  from 
the  Archduchess  Leopoldine,  who  styles  herself 
empress  of  Brazil , addressed  to  her  father  the  em- 
peror of  Austria.  The  object  of  the  mission  is  to 
prevail  on  the  court  of  Austria  to  recognize  the  le- 
gitimacy of  the  new  order  of  things  in  Brazil.  The 
envoy  met  with  a splendid  reception,  but  was  given 
to  understand  by  the  emperor,  that  he  could  not 
take  upon  himself  to  decide  an  affair  which  could 
only  be  treated  in  concert  with  the  allies  of  Aus- 
tria, The  emperor  disapproved  of  his  son-in-law’s 
taking  upon  himself  the  title  of  emperor. 

Colombia.  It  was  only  last  week  that  we  expres- 
sed some  fears  for  the  safety  of  com.  Padilla  and  his 
squadron,  in  the  lake  of  Maracaybo — but  now 
have  to  announce  the  pleasing  intelligence  that  he 
has  captured  Maracaybo!  The  details  are  given  as 
follows: 

On  the  19th  inst.  two  Spanish  armed  schooners 
sailed  from  Maracaybo  for  Porto  Cabello,  not  know- 
ing that  the  Colombian  admiral  Padilla  had  crossed 
the  bar  a few  hours  previous,  and  by  whom  they  were 
shortly  captured;  the  whole  fleet  then  stood  in  to 
the  Lagoon,  and  at  day-light,  admiral  Padilla  man- 
ned these  two  Spanish  schooners  with  seamen  and 
marines,  ordered  them  to  hoist  Spanish  colors,  and 
make  for  the  city,  and  that  he  would  send  a few  sail 
in  chase,  which,  however,  should  not  overtake  them. 
All  things  being  thus  prepared,  at  7 o’clock,  A.  M. 
the  manoeuvre  was  commenced;  the  whole  Colom- 
bian fleet  immediately  made  sail  in  chase  of  these 
two  decoy  vessels— they  were  seen  by  the  forts, 
which,  not  suspecting  the  trick,  began  to  fire  on 
the  Colombians  and  protect  the  supposed  Spanish 
schooners,  which  anchored  under  Fort  St.  Carlos, 
and  remained  in  battle  array,  firing  blank  cartridges 
at  Padilla,  till  his  fleet  engaged  the  forts.  A land- 
ing was  then  effected  from  the  schooners  and  the 
crews  entered  the  fort  with  three  cheers— in  a few 
moments,  however,  the  Spaniards  found  out  the, 
cheat , and  were  thrown  into  contusion.  This  gallant 
little  band  of  Colombians  harassed  them  in  the  rear, 
whilst  Padilla,  in  front,  was  pouring  in  a galling  fire. 
The  carnage  now  became  dreadful.  The  Colombian 
ship  of  war  Mars  was  sunk  by  a point  blank  shot,  and 
Dearly  all  on  board  perished. 

Morales,  finding  his  situation  a bad  one,  retreated 
with  his  army  to  Gibraltar,  leaving  admiral  Padilla 
and  the  Colombian  forces  in  possession  of  his  strong 
hole).  The  forts  being  manned  by  the  patriots,  and 
! heir  flags  hoisted,  they  proceeded  towards  the  city, 


“which  immediately  rallied  round  the  standard  of 
liberty.”  Morales,  not  thinking  himself  safe,  went  on 
towards  Porto  Cavello,  taking  Coro  in  his  way.  When 
two  days  march  from  Coro,  near  Valencia,  he  fell  in 
with  the  advance  guard  of  gen.  Paez — >an  action  en- 
sued, and  Morales’  army  was  completely  routed.  In 
this,  as  in  several  other  actions,  the  Spanish  general 
displayed  a want  of  courage,  leaving  the  field  of 
battle  and  his  army  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  This 
is  the  sum  total  of  the  news  received  to-day.  I en. 
close  a true  copy  of  the  letter  from  general  Paez  on 
the  subject. 

The  letter  from  gen.  Paez  says  that  a fine  regi- 
ment of  Spanish  horse  have  been  cut  to  pieces  by 
his  troops — that  Morales  had  precipitately  fled  with 
the  remainder,  reduced  by  desertion  and  battle  to 
about  1400  men  only,  and  arrived  at  Coro.  Paez  was 
waiting  the  arrival  of  the  frigate  to  make  a “despe- 
rate attack”  on  Porto  Cabelio. 

% During  the  fight  at  Maracaybo  a Spanish  schoon- 
er assisted  Morales.  She  was  sunk  after  fifteen 
minutes  action;  the  captain,  however,  reached  the 
shore  in  a boat,  and  on  his  arrival  was  immediately 
decapitated  by  order  of  Morales— an  act  of  ferocity 
that  is  said  to  have  been  very  prejudicial  to  him, 

Jlayli.  It  is  stated  that  a force  under  the  Haytien 
flag  is  collecting  at  Samana,  under  command  of  ge- 
neral Bogelar — thought  to  be  destined  to  make  an 
attack  on  Porto  Rico. 

Canada.  The  emigration  to  Canada  appears  to 
have  increased  this  season.  We  find  by  the  Que- 
bec papers  of  the  10th,  that,  up  to  that  period,  164 
vessels  had  arrived  from  Europe,  which  had  brought 
3,635  passengers. 


“Glorious  uncertainty  of  the  law!” 

From  the  Richmond  Enquirer  of  June  10, 

The  following  decision  is  a very  important  one, 
from  the  consequences  which  it  involves  in  all  simi- 
lar cases.  No  bond  given  to  any  bank  is  considered 
as  binding  on  its  obligors,  until  it  has  been  accept  - 
ed by  the  corporation,  and  its  acceptance  made  a 
matter  of  record: 

The  case  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  against 
their  former  cashier,  Julius  B.  Dandridge,  and  his 
securities,  came  on  for  trial  last  week,  before  the 
federal  court  for  this  district;  the  chief  justice  of 
the  United  States,  presiding— and  was  finally  closed 
yesterday. 

This  was  an  action  brought  .upon  a bond,  in  the 
penalty  of  $50,000,  charged  to  have  been  given  by 
Dandridge  to  the  bank,  for  the  faithful  discharge 
of  his  duty  as  cashier  of  their  office  of  discount 
and  deposite,  at  the  city  of  Richmond.  The  bond 
has  subscribed  to  it  the  names  of  Juliu3  B.  Dan- 
dridge, Carter  B.  Page,  Wilson  Allen,  James 
Brown,  jun.  Thomas  Taylor,  Harry  Heth  and  An- 
drew Stevenson— and  there  zvp  wafer  ov  wa-T,  seals 
to  each  name,  except  Mr.  Allen’s,  to  which  a scroll 
is  affixed.  There  were  many  special  pleas  and  de- 
murrers. Mr.  Stevenson  pleaded  separately , and 
among  other  pleas,  that  of  non  est  factum ; and  set 
forth  the  circumstances  under  which  the  bond  was 
signed  by  him.  He  alleged,  that  although  his  name 
appeared  last  on  the  face  of  the  bond,  it  was  in  fact 
first  subscribed  by  him:  That  it  was  not  sealed  or 
witnessed  as  to  him,  or  delivered  by  him  as  his  deed, 
but  was  returned,  after  being  signed,  to  the  prin- 
cipal obligor,  to  get  other  persons  to  join  as  his  se- 
curities, and  then  to  be  returned,  and  if  approved  to 
be  completed:  That  this  was  never  done,  and  that 
the  seal  which  now  appeared  to  his  name,  was  not 
put  by  himself.  Ther$  was  also  a special  plea,  set* 
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ting  forth,  that  the  said  bond  was  not  delivered  as 
the  act  and  deed  of  any  of  the  obligors,  before  the 
several  malfeasances  and  nonfeasances,  assigned  as 
the  breach  of  the  condition,  in  the  declaration, 
and  that  the  said  bond  and  the  securities  named  in 
it,  were  never  received  and  approved  by  the  board 
of  directors,  according  to  the  act  of  congress,  and 
the  rules,  by-laws  and  regulations  of  the  bank. 

Upon  these  pleas,  as  well  as  others,  issues  were 
joined.  After  the  jury  were  sworn,  the  plaintiff’s 
counsel  offered  the  bond,  and  proved  the  hand* 
writing  of  Andrew  Stevenson,  (there  being  no  sub 
scribing  witness  as  to  him,  but  as  to  all  the  other 
obligors),— and  relied  on  this  as  presumptive  evi- 
dence of  a sealing  and  delivery  by  him,  and  of  its 
being  his  deed. 

The  counsel  for  Mr.  Stevenson  thereupon  moved 
the  court  to  exclude  the  bond  from  going  to  the 
jury,  upon  these  grounds:  1st,  That  possession  of 
a bond,  and  proof  of  hand- writing  alone  were  not 
sufficient,  in  any  case,  to  presume  a sealing  and  de- 
liverywhich  were  essential  to  every  deed:  and 
2dly.  That,  if  this  be  the  law  as  between  individuals , 
yet,  in  this  case,  the  bare  possession  of  the  bond 
and  bringing  suit  on  it,  would  not  be  sufficient;  but 
that  they  must  shew  acceptance  and  approval,  by 
the  records  of  the  corporation,  before  the  bond 
could  be  submitted  to  the  jury. 

These  questions  were  ably  argued  on  Wednes- 
day arid  Thursday  last  by  the  counsel  on  both  sides, 
(Messrs.  Stanard  and  Call  being  counsel  for  the 
bank,  and  Messrs.  B.  W.  Leigh,  John  Wickham  and 
Chapman  Johnson,  for  the  defendants;  the  order, 
in  which  these  gentlemen’s  names  are  here  placed, 
being  the  order  in  which  those  on  each  side  re- 
spectively addressed  the  court).  After  the  argu 
ment  concluded,  the  court  took  time  to  deliberate. 

On  Friday  morning,  the  chief  justice  delivered  a 
very  long  and  elaborate  opinion.  Upon  the  1st 
point,  he  decided,  that,  according  to  the  establish- 
ed rules  of  evidence,  possession  of  a bond  and 
proof  of  the  hand-writing  of  the  obligor,  (where 
there  was  no  subscribing  witness  to  its  execution), 
might  be  left  to  the  jury,  to  presume  a sealing  and 
delivery  by  the  obligor;  but,  that  this  did  not  ap- 
ply to  corporations:  That,  without  ascribing  to 
those  artificial  bodies,  all  the  qualities  and  disabili- 
ties annexed  by  the  common  law  to  ancient  institu- 
tions of  this  sort,  yet  it  was  to  be  conceded,  that 
they  were,  in  their  corporate  capacities,  the  mere 
creatures  of  the  act  which  gave  them  existence; 
deriving  their  powers  from  that  act,  and  capable  of 
executing  them  in  the  manner  only,  which  the  act 
authorized:  That  the  forms  and  solemnities  requir- 
ed by  law  must  be  pursued,  and  to  dispense  with  the 
formalities  which  this  required  for  valuable  pur- 
poses, and  to  enable  these  artificial  bodies  to  act  in 

manner  essentially  different  from  that  prescribed 
for  them  by  the  legislature,  was  inadmissible:—' The 
bond  was,  therefore,  in  this  case  riot  to  go  to  the 
jury,  and  accordingly  was  excluded.  An  exception 
was  taken  to  this  opinion  of  the  court;  and  the  jury 
found  a general  verdict  for  the  defendants. 

The  counsel  of  Mr.  Allen  made  and  argued  also 
til  is  question  before  the  court,  viz:  whether,  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States,  a scroll  was  a seal— 
which  the  judge  decided  was  valid  under  the  statute 
of  Virginia. 

It  is  for  course  not  known,  whether  the  bank  will 
take  the  case  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States,  or  acquiesce  in  the  opinion  of  the  chief 
justice.  Their  counsel  have  put  it  in  their  power 
to  adopt  either  eourse,  (which  they  may  prefer),  by 
filing  the  bills  of  exceptions. 


Perkins’s  Steam  Engine. 

FROM  THE  BOSTQK  ADVERTISER. 

The  following  extract  of  a letter  from  a gentle- 
man in  England  to  his  friend  in  Boston,  under  date 
of  April  26,  gives  a much  clearer  and  more  satis- 
fatory  account  of  this  important  invention  than  we 
have  before  met  with. 

As  many  inquires  were  made  concerning  Mr. 
Perkins’s  new  steam  engine,  before  I left  Boston, 
without  any  satisfactory  information  being  had,  I 
will  attempt  to  give  you  some  account  of  it.  Be- 
fore I begin,  however,  you  must  free  your  mind 
from  all  notions  of  a common  engine,  and  call  his 
what  you  please  afterwards.  I do  not  mean  that 
Mr.  Perkins’s  machine  is  not  a steam  engine,  but 
i that  its  operation  is  so  essentially  different,  in  its 
principle,  from  all  other  machines  under  that  name 
heretofore  known,  that  you  must  prepare  for  a 
great  novelty,  such  an  one  as  must,  in  a short  period, 
throw  out  of  use  all  the  steam  engines,  on  whatever 
principles,  hitherto  made.  I saw  it  on  Monday  last, 
the  day  after  my  arrival,  being  the  first  time  he 
publicly  exhibited  it. 

In  common  machines,  a great  mass  of  water  is 
made  to  boil  violently  in  a strong  iron  or  copper 
vessel,  called  a boiler,  upon  the  surface  of  which 
water,  thus  boiling,  is  raised  the  steam,  heated  to  a 
great  degree,  and  conveyed  by  pipes  to  the,  work* 
ing  cylinder,  and  thrown  by  opening  and  closing 
cocks,  alternately  upon  the  upper  and  lower  side  of 
the  piston.  In  Mr.  Perkins’s  nothing  of  this  kind 
takes  place,  nor  does  the  water  even  boil,  nor  is 
any  steam  produced  except  the  engine  is  worked. 
He  confines,  in  a very  strong  vessel,  a small  quan- 
tity of  water,  keeping  the  vessel  constantly  full, 
which  is  heated  to  a very  considerable  degree.  This 
vessel,  corresponding  to  the  old  fashioned  boiler,  he 
calls  the  generator,  and  holds  about  seven  gallons,  in 
the  machine  I saw  working.  It  is  of  cast  iron,  or  ra- 
ther bell  metal,  about  three  inches  thick,  andis  pla- 
ced in  another  sheet  iron  vessel  or  case,  which  en- 
closes it,  leaving  a space  all  round  of  eight  inches. 
Within  this  case  the  generator  stands  on  a grating, 
so  as  to  admit  of  coal  being  placed  under  itand  round 
the  sides,  perhaps  two  or  three  inches  high.  To  work 
his  engine  all  day  about  a bushel  of  coal  is  necessary; 
and  on  removing  the  iron  cover  from  the  hole  in  the 
top  of  the  enclosing  vessel,  I perceived  no  more  fire 
than|is  often  seen  in  a common  parlour  grate.  The 
power  of  this  engine  is  ten  horses. 

The  cylinder  in  which  the  piston  works  is  hori- 
zontal; the  piston  is  two  inches  diameter,  having  a 
stroke  of  12  inches  only.  Near  this  cylinder  stands 
the  generator,  which  communicate  with  each  other 
by  means  of  a short  strong  pipe,  so  that  the  operat- 
ing valve  alternately  closing  and  shutting,  this  com- 
munication is  brought  as  near  as  possible  to  the  cy- 
linder. When  this  valve  is  opened  in  common  en- 
gines, the  steam  passes  from  the  boiler  to  the  pis- 
ton; but  in  Mr.  Perkins’s,  nothing  but  water,  im- 
mensely compressed  by  heat,  is  passed — and,  at  the 
moment  of  passing,  the  small  quantity  which  issues 
bursts  into  steam  with  great  power.  This  explo- 
sion of  water,  (and  I see  no  reason  why  it  may  not 
be  so  termed),  immediately  fills  the  space  between 
the  piston  and  one  end  of  the  cylinder,  and  drives 
the  piston,  the  whole  length  of  the  stroke.  On  al- 
ternating, this  steam  is  condensed,  and  the  same 
operation  then  takes  place  from  the  opposite  end. 
A small  pump  is  moved  to  throw  the  exceedingly 
small  quantity  of  water,  resulting  from  the  conden- 
sation of  the  steam,  into  the  condenser — a strong 
iron  vessel  standing  near  the  generator,  from  which 
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it  is  forced  from  by  the  same  pump  in  to  the  gene- 
rator again.  Such  is  the  general  description  of  Mr. 
Perkins’s  new  engine.  It  has  the  power  of  ten 
horses,  and  Mr.  Perkins  offered  to  bet  he  would 
make  it  do  the  work  of  a fifteen  horse  power.  The 
whole  machinery  weighs  probably  less  than  a ton, 
and  he  says  his  machines  and  whole  apparatus  for 
any  power,  say  fifty  horses,  will  weigh  only  about  as 
much  as  the  water  alone  in  common  engines  of  the 
same  power.  He  is  now  building  a steam  boat  of 
300  tons,  to  have  two  engines  of  sixty  horses  power 
each,  the  cylinders  of  which  will  be  only  seven 
inches  diameter,  with  a five  foot  stroke,  and  the 
whole  work  will  be  below  deck,  at  the  bow  of  the 
boat.  It  is  strictly  true,  in  principle,  that,  when 
the  engine  is  once  filled,  no  additional  water  is  re- 
quired. But,  owing  to  some  small  quantity  inevita- 
bly escaping  through  the  joints  of  the  tubes  &c.  a 
small  loss  is  sustained,  which  must  be  supplied  by 
the  pump;  for  this  purpose  he  has  a bucket  of  water 
ready.  From  the  compact  form,  simplicity,  light- 
ness, and  power  of  his  machines,  I see  no  reason 
why  steam  carriages  should  not,  especially  on  good 
roads,  in  a very  few  years,  supersede  all  other  kinds 
of  land  carriage,  and  a small  coach  soon  be  running 
between  this  place  and  Liverpool,  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  or  twenty-five  miles  an  hour. 


Australasia. 

The  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  British  colonies 
in  New  Holland  and  Van  Dieman’s  land — the 
richness  of  the  soil  and  the  goodness  of  the  cli- 
mate, promise  the  establishment  of  a great  em- 
pire iii  those  distant  countries  before  many  years. 
The  following  notice  of  the  present  state  of 
things,  extracted  from  a late  London  paper,  is 
highly  interesting: 

The  arrival  of  his  majesty’s  ship  Bathurst  brings 
letters  and  papers  from  Sydney  to  the  23d  of  Sep- 
tember. Captain  king,  the  commander,  has  re- 
turned to  England  to  lay  before  the  admiralty  the 
full  results  of  his  voyages  of  discovery  on  the  wes- 
tern coast  of  New  Holland,  in  completion  of  those 
performed  by  capt.  Flinders. 

It  must  be  gratifying  to  the  many  respectable  fa- 
milies, who  are  looking  to  our  possessions  in  this 
Antipodean  territory  as  their  future  residence,  that 
almost  every  arrival  from  Port  Jackson  brings  in- 
formation that  the  more  the  researches  of  the  in- 
habitants extend  inland,  the  more  are  they  reward- 
ed by  ascertaining  an  indefiaite  existence  of  fine 
country;  and  perhaps  it  is  not  sufficiently  known 
that  the  interior  of  New  Holland  yields  in  no  in 
instance  to  the  beauty,  excellence,  and  richness  of 
the  finest  soils  of  Van  Dieman’s  land,  with  the  dif- 
ference of  a climate  that  will  ripen  the  orange,  the 
lemon,  the  olive,  that  invaluable  grain,  the  maize, 
and  similar  bounties  of  nature. 

It  is  a singular,  but  not  generally  known,  fact, 
that  a century  has  elapsed  since  colonel  Purry,  in  a 
memorial  to  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  then  secretary 
of  state  to  George  I,  laid  it  down  as  a postulaium , 
“that  there  is  a certain  latitude  on  our  earth  so  ha 
pily  tempered  between  the  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold,  viz:  33  degrees,  whether  north  or  south  of  the 
equator,  that  it  will  ever  be  found  to  be  more  pro- 
ductive of  the  choicest  gifts  of  nature  than  any 
other  part  of  the  terraqueous  globe.  It  is  a lati- 
tude, (he  continues),  which  sheds  such  fruitfulness 
on  the  earth,  and  happiness  on  mankind  in  general, 
that  the  further  they  are  distant  from  this  degree, 
so  much  are  they  the  less  happy!  Thus  Barbary, 
Egypt,  Syria,  Persia,  India,  China,  Japan,  and,  in 


short,  all  other  countries,  are  found  io  excel  in  pro- 
portion as  they  approach  it;  upon  this*  principle, 
Carolina  and  New-Mexico,  innortb,  and  Chili  and 
the  territory  bordering  on  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  in 
south,  are  countries  preferable  to  any  in  all  the 
Americas;  and  thus  Andalusia  is  the  best  in  all  the 
provinces  of  Spain;  as  are,  for  the  same  reason, 
Languedoc  and  Provence  the  best  in  France;  and 
Naples  and  Sicily  the  most  superior  of  all  the  Ita- 
lian dominions.”  It  appears  that,  so  far  back  as 
1723,  colonel  Purry  wished  to  induce  our  govern- 
ment to  form  a settlement  in  New  Holland,  and 
that  he  subsequently  addressed  the  Dutch  and 
French  ministry  on  the  same  subject;  his  applica- 
tion to  the  latter  was  referred  to  the  academy  of 
sciences  at  Paris,  who  coldly  replied,  “they  could 
not  judge  of  countries  they  had  not  seen;”  and 
nearly  70  years  after,  when  captain  Cook  returned 
from  circumnavigating  the  globe,  it  was  left  for 
Great  Britain  to  add  the  vast  acquisition  of  Aus- 
tralasia to  the  empire;  and  by  the  settlements  in 
New  South  Wales,  to  confirm  the  position  and  rea- 
lize the  anticipatitions  of  that  enterprising  man. 

The  last  Sydney  Gazettes  bring  only  general 
local  intelligence,  but  they  bespeak,  by  their  ap- 
pearance, activity  in  all  the  movements  of  the  set- 
tlements. An  agricultural  society  has  been  formed, 
promising  much  advantage  to  the  territory.  Sir 
Thomas  Brisbane  is  its  patron?  and  some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  increasing  number  of  respectable 
colonists,  from  eighty  gentlemen  having  sat  down 
at  Paramatin,  at  the  first  dinner  of  the  establishment 
in  August  last,  when  upward  of  1500/.  was  sub- 
scribed, to  carry  into  effect  the  purposes  of  the  es- 
tablishment! 

The  new  formed  settlement  at  Macquarrie  har- 
bor, established  as  a secondary  place  of  transpor- 
tation for  the  offending  convicts,  had  continued  to 
make  successful  progress.  The  coal  here  is  found 
good  and  easy  of  access,  and  the  timber,  both  in 
quantity  and  quality,  answers  every  expectation. 

As  a proof  that  the  increase  of  luxuries  keeps 
pace  with  the  more  solid  improvement  in  all  the 
comforts  of  life,  an  advertisement,  in  one  of  the 
Sydney  papers,  invites  masters  of  vessels  to  pick 
oranges  for  their  sea  stores  from  the  trees  of  a set- 
tler, at  6d.  per  dozen.  A very  few  years  since 
this  estimable  fruit  was  only  attainable  in  the  co- 
lony at  6d.  each. 

The  same  paper  says,  a house  in  Sydney  is  now 
selling  colonial  tobacco  fully  equalling  the  celebra- 
ted American  negro  head  in  its  strength  and  pecu- 
liar sweetness. 

The  bee  hives  taken  out  by  captain  Wallis,  of 
the  Isabella,  fortunately  arrived  safe,  and  four  of 
their  thickly  populated  habitations  are  now  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Sydney,  where  the  valuable  little 
colonizers  seem  to  lose  none  of  their  forces  from 
their  change  of  climate,  but  rather  to  increase  in 
thrift  and  hardihood.  The  owner  expected  to  ex- 
tend his  four  to  twenty  hives  in  twelve  months,  so 
congenial  to  their  prosperity  and  nature  is  their 
newly  acquired  land. 

Those  cultivators  of  the  vine  who  have  selected 
proper  situations  have  every  prospect  of  beingam- 
ply  rewarded.  Mr.  Blaxland  brought  over  some 
samples  of  Australasian  wine  in  the  Shipley,  for 
submission  to  the  society  of  arts,  who  have  award- 
ed him  the  silver  medal,  in  token  of  their  approba- 
tion of  its  quality. 

While  every  minor  source  of  wealth  is  obtaining 
due  attention  in  the  territory  at  large,  the  princi- 
pal  feature  that  distinguishes  New  South  Wales, 
more  immediately  as  it  regards  the  interest  of  tiffs 
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country,  is  the  peculiar  fine  wool  of  its  sheep.  The 
favorable  prices  it  obtains  here,  and  the  high  opi- 
nion  entertained  of  its  qualities  by  our  most  expe- 
rienced manufacturers,  continue  to  stimulate  the 
growers  to  increased  exertions.  On  colonel  Furry’s 
principle  of  the  fruitful  character  of  the  33d  de 
gree,  the  latitude  of  Port  Jackson  seems  to  be  that 
in  which  the  pure  Merino  breed  delight  and  pros- 
per more  than  in  any  other;  for,  although  perse- 
verance will  ultimately  improve  the  tiocks  of  Van 
Dieman’s  land,  the  settler  in  that  island  finds- in  his 
attention  to  the  fine-woolled  breeds,  difficulties  to 
contend  with  unknown  in  the  more  congenial  cli- 
mate of  New  South  Wales. 


France  and  Spain. 

A CURIOUS  ARTICLE— ~FROM  THE  ‘BRITISH  TRAVELLER.’ 

We  present  a summary  of  an  official  correspon- 
dence between  the  Spanish  consul  at  Bordeaux  and 
M.  de  Breteuil,  prefect  of  the  department  of  the 
Gironde,  which  will  show  what  were  the  actions  of 
the  French  government,  while  it  was  pouring  forth 
such  solemn  protestations  of  forbearance  and  friend- 
ship towards  the  Spanish  people.  The  simple  ear 
nestness  of  the  Spaniard— his  perspicuous  state- 
ments—cogent  arguments  and  reasonable  demands, 
are  well  contrasted  with  the  vague  and  supercilious 
insolence  of  this  member  of  the  emigrant  house  of 
Breteuil. 

No.  1 — August  21,  1822. — The  consul,  Chevalier 
de  Montalbo,  regrets  that  he  must  commence  the 
business  of  his  mission  by  a complaint.  He  says, 
that,  before  he  left  Spain,  he  had  heard  nothing  so 
mu  ii  talked  of  as  the  preparations  made  by  Que- 
seda  at  Bordeaux  for  an  invasion  of  Spain,  and  that 
the;  protection  under  which  he  acted  was  matter  of 
public  observation— that  the  consul’s  first  care,  on 
reaching  Bordeaux,  was  to  ascertain  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  these  rumors,  which,  unfortunately, 
proved  too  well  .founded;  the  Spanish  malcontents 
abusing  the  hospitality  of  France,  purchasing  arms , 
preparing  uniforms , and  enlisting  soldiers — all  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  nations,  and,  moreover,  directly 
contradictory  to  the  strong  assurance  of  the  French 
cabinet,  in  a formal  reply  to  a note  from  that  of 
Madrid,  “that  every  fugitive  Spaniard  should  be 
removed  to  a distance  from  the  frontier;”  notwith- 
standing which,  it  was  well  known  with  what  perfect 
ease  and  freedom  any  disaffected  Spaniard  could  go 
where  he  pleased  within  the  French  frontier,  ex- 
empl  from  those  regulations  of  the  police,  to  which 
all  o .her  foreigners,  as  well  as  Frenchmen  them- 
selves, were  scrupulously  and  invariably  subjected. 
The  consul  then  goes  on  to  state  a multitude  of 
facts  which  proved  the  hostile  preparations  making 
against  his  country — and,  among  others,  the  curious 
circumstance  that  certain  Spaniards,  and  even 
Frenchmen,  named  by  him,  hac^  come  that  morn 
ing  to  the  consular  residence  by  mistake,  (suppos- 
ing it  to  be  in  the  rebel  interest),  and  “had  asked 
to  enlist  in  the  army  of  the  faith,”  saying  that  “they 
had  been  decidedly  promised  two  francs  per  diem.” 
After  dwelling  on  this  proof  of  the  creation  of  an 
army  under  the  nose  and  with  the  sanction  of  the 
French  government,  for  the  invasion  of  Spain,  the 
consul  prays  the  discontinuance  of  such  practices. 

August  22— The  prefect  answers,  that  “He  will 
always  do  his  duty,  and  conform  to  the  orders  of 
his  government!”  and  moreover,  that  one  of  the  per- 
sons,  named  by  the  consul  as  enlisting,  had  been 
arrested  for  a robbery,  (several  had  been  named). 
Not  a syllable  upon  the  merits  of  the  consul’s  state- 
• ment. 


No.  2,  August  24— The  consul  to  the  prefect. 

— Renews  his  complaints,  that,  although  the  laws  of 
France  required  of  all  foreigners  travelling  through 
the  country,  or  returning  home,  that  they  should 
provide  themselves  with  passports  from  their  re- 
spective consuls,  as  a necessary  preliminary  to  their 
being  vises  by  the  French  authorities,  yet,  never- 
theless, that  passports  were  granted  in  the  mayor’s 
office  at  Bordeaux,  to  disaffected  Spaniards  pro- 
ceeding towards  the  frontier,  without  any  shadow  of 
the  requisite  formality  for  foreigners,  and  without 
the  slightest  difficulty.  He  names  the  individuals 
publicly  known  at  Bordeaux,  as  furnishers  of  arms 
and  clothing  and  accoutrements  to  the  Spanish 
rebles,  and  concludes  by  appealing  to  the  faith  of 
treaties  and  to  the  honor  of  the  French  government 
for  redress. 

JYo  ansiver  to  this  application. 

No  3,  Sept.  3— The  consul  to  the  prefect.— 
Complains  that  a great  number  of  malcontent  Spa- 
niards had  left  Bordeaux  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
ceding week,  and  set  outfor  Spain  to  swell  the  bands 
of  the  insurgents;  that  these  men  must  have  left 
their  several  habitations  in  Bordeaux  provided  with 
French  passports  only,  in  contravention  of  the  laws 
of  France  respecting  f oreigners,  and  in  direct  falsi- 
fication of  the  repeated  promises  of  the  French  go- 
vernment. Among  the  above  mentioned  traitors, 
the  consul  points  out  Fuentenebro,  corregidor  of 
Roa,  and  the  priest  Merino. 

The  Prefect  did  not  deign  to  reply. 

No.  4 Dec.  2 — The  consul  to  the  prefect,— Re» 
prehends  the  prefect  for  his  disrespectful  silence, 
and  charges  the  French  authorities  with  another  in- 
fraction of  the  law  of  passports,  of  a character  the 
converse  of  the  preceding  As  the  rebel  Spaniards 
had  been  furnished  with  passports  which  the  law 
did  not  authorize,  so  those  individuals,  who  adhered 
to  the  constitution,  after  they  had  procured  the  re- 
gular passports  from  their  consul,  were  required 
to  give  security  or  bail  of  some  kind,  when  they 
presented  themselves  at  the  offic6  of  the  prefect 
to  get  the  visa  of  functionary  applied  to  them. 

Dec.  3.— The  prefect  condescends  to  answer. 
He  says  cavalierly,  that  “he  does  precisely  what  he 
thinks  right,”  and  that,  if  the  Spanish  consul  feels 
himself  aggrieved,  he  had  better  complain  to  his 
own  superiors,  who  will  settle  the  matter  with  the 
French  government — that  he,  the  prefect,  in  fine, 
is  only  a ministerial  officer,  and  in  no  respect  a di- 
plomatist. 

No.  5-- The  consul  to  the  prefect.— -Reiterates 
his  complaints. 

No.  6 — Complains  that  Spanish,  (constitutional), 
subjects  are  ordered  to  quit  France  without  reason 
assigned,  or  the  least  delay,  although  French  sub- 
jects iii  Spain  enjoy  every  species  of  liberty  un- 
molested. 


Republic  of  Colombia. 

TRANSLATED  FOR  THE  NATIONAL  GAZETTE. 

Message  from  the  executive  of  Colombia , on  the  open- 
ing of  the  first  constitutional  congress  of  the  republic. 

Fellow-citizens  of  the  senate  and  of  the  house 
of  representatives:— The  solemn  installation  of  the 
second  congress  of  Colombia,  is  one  of  the  happi- 
est events  of  my  political  life.  Its  re-union  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  our  fundamental  laws,  while 
it  offers  an  irrefragable  testimony  of  the  submission 
of  the  government  to  the  will  of  the  nation,  is  at  the 
same  time,  a motive  of  consolation  to  the  republic, 
and  of  extreme  regret  to  its  enemies.  The  most 
i profound  talents,  tried  patriotism^  and  the, most  ma  - 
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lure  experience  being  united  in  this  august  body,  its 
deliberations  must  necessarily  be  the  fruit  of  the 
most  ardent  desire  of  public  prosperity;  your  me- 
ditations, I trust,  will  result  in  the  establishment  of 
wise  laws,  salutary  reforms  and  acts,  which  through- 
out the  country  will  spread  happiness  and  benifi- 
cence,  consolidate  the  noble  work  of  twelve  years* 
sacrifices,  and  be  received  by  the  people  with  joy 
and  gladness.  Great  as  were  the  labors  and  anxieties 
of  the  last  general  congress,  and  laudable  the  mo- 
tives by  which  it  was  animated,  the  republic  still 
feels  a void,  which  you  are  called  to  fill — that  con- 
gress was  scarcely  able  to  trace  the  path,  in  which 
the  future  legislatures  were  to  tread  with  security.. 
The  executive  will  present  to  congress,  through  its 
respective  'organs,  the  information  and  materials, 
which  time  and  circumstances  have  permitted  it  to 
collect,  and  you,  gentlemen,  selecting  what  is  the 
best  calculated  to  advance  the  happiness  of  the 
nation,  will  have  a vast  field  for  the  fulfilment  of 
your  oaths,  and  the  exercise  of  your  duties. 

The  government  of  Colombia  has  omitted  no  step 
towards  the  termination  of  our  struggle  with  Spain, 
in  a manner  decorous  to  both  nations,  and  mutually 
advantageous.  The  government  has  not  been  guided 
by  any  apprehension  as  to  the  uncertain  termination 
of  the  war,  but  by  the  sentiments  of  sparing  to  hu- 
manity the  fruitlnss  sacrifice  of  new  victims.  It 
availed  itself  of  the  first  opportunity  of  sending  a 
commission  to  Madrid,  which,  favored  by  the  pro- 
gress of  our  cause  and  by  the  change  of  principles 
in  the  political  system  of  Spain,  might  obtain  by 
reason,  what  we  were  determined  to  procure  by 
arms.  Our  agents  were  not  listened  to;  they  were 
charged  with  false  imputations,  sent  from  the  court 
under  indecorous  pretexts,  and  we  were  treated  in 
such  a manner,  that  a reconciliation,  on  the  basis  of 
our  independence,  was  impossible.  This  was  no 
surprise  to  the  republic;  for  it  never  entertained 
the  idea  that  H.  C.  M.  was  capable  of  renouncing 
the  lamentable  delirium  of  his  being  able  to  subdue 
us;  but  it  was  necessary  to  yield  to  the  intimations 
of  the  Spanish  commissioners,  and  manifest  to  the 
world  that  our  perseverance  in  the  present  struggle, 
was  not  the  effect  of  hatred  or  revenge,  but  compli- 
ance with  the  most  sacred  duty  imposed  upon  a peo- 
ple aspiring  to  an  amelioration  of  its  condition.  The 
subsequent  conduct  of  H.  C.  M.’s  government,  rein- 
forcing the*armament  which  invades  our  territory, 
and  that  of  the  general  of  the  expeditionary  army 
declaring  the  treaty  of  Trujillo  untenable,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  rights  of  nations,  have  convinced  us  that 
our  enemies  will  carry  on  this  exterminating  war 
against  the  independence  of  Colombia.  The  execu- 
live  is  firmly  resolved  not  to  listen  to,  or  admit  any 
negociations  on  the  part  of  Spain,  so  long  as  they  be 
not  founded  on  the  explicit  acknowledgment  of  our 
national  sovereignty. 

So  great  was  the  conviction  entertained  by  the 
government  of  Colombia,  of  the  determination  of 
the  court  of  Madrid  to  prolong  the  war  against 
America,  that  we  hastened  to  establish  solid  rela- 
tions with  the  independent  states  of  the  new  world, 
fixing  a sure  basis  on  which  the  progress  of  the  con- 
test, or  a negociation  with  the  neutral  powers  and 
Spain  itself,  ought  to  be  conducted. 

The  government  of  Colombia  has  been  the  first 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  an  American  confederacy, 
which,  uniting  the  poliV.cal  interests  of  the  vast  terri- 
tory separated  from  the  Spanish  metropolis,  and 
mutually  guaranteeing  and  respecting  themselves, 
may  receive  a physical  and  moral  power,  capable 
of  opposing  and  defeating  the  enterprises  and  con- 
nexions of  the  pnerny.  The  treaties  hitherto  en- 


tered into,  will  1/e  laid  before  the  congress,  and  * 
take  the  liberty  of  anticipating  my  congratulations 
on  the  pleasure  it  will  experience,  in  seeing  the  so- 
lidity and  consistency  which  has  been  given  to  the 
independence  of  the  new  world. 

Substantial  changes  have  taken  place  in  Mexico, 
since  the  treaty  in  Cordova,  between  the  chief  of  the 
independents  and  the  Spanish  general  O’Donohue. 
Don  Agustin  Yturbide  has  been  placed  on  the  im- 
perial throne,  instead  of  the  family  called  to  it  by 
the  plan  of  Iguala  and  the  treaty  of  Cordova,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  court  of  Madrid’s  declaring  that 
treaty  null.  The  government  of  Colombia  is  not 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  events 
that  led  to  the  coronation  of  Don  Yturbide,  but 
has  endeavored  to  obtain  all  the  necessary  infor- 
mation  on  that  point  to  enable  us  to  set  on  foot  and 
strengthen  the  relations  between  the  republic  and 
the  empire,  with  a fixed  determination  not  to  inter- 
fere in  her  domestic  concerns  and  to  recognize  the 
free  will  of  the  Mexican  nation,  so  long  as  she  is  ani- 
mated by  the  sentiment  of  remaining  independent 
of  Spain. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  has  given  a 
sublime  example  of  justice  in  the  solemn  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  independence  and  sovereignty  of 
the  states  of  South  America.  That  nation,  the  cra- 
dle of  liberty,  has  seen,  with  satisfaction,  this  act  so 
justly  acquired  by  policy  and  sound  reason,  and  the 
enlightened  members  of  its  government,  by  this  no- 
ble conduct,  have  added  a new  lustre  to  the  glory  of 
a free  people  and  to  themselves.  An  agent  from 
the  United  States  at  present  resides  in  this  capital, 
who  has  communicated  to  me  the  friendly  senti- 
ments of  his  government  and  a desire  to  commence 
and  consolidate  an  intercourse  with  the  republic. 
The  executive  has  hastened  to  testify  our  sentiments 
through  the  means  of  a minister  plenipotentiary, 
thereby  preparing  for  our  future  negociations. 

With  the  European  powers  we  have  endeavored 
to  commence  some  diplomatic  relations,  reduced  at 
present  to  obtain  from  them  an  explicit  acknow- 
ledgment of  our  national  sovereignty.  Among 
some  of  the  most  respectable  nations,  our  cause 
seems  to  have  acquired  considerable  popularity, 
and  although  the  respective  governments  have  not 
decided  on  our  request,  they  have  not  allorded  us 
any  cause  for  complaint.  Their  acts  relative  to  our 
trade  and  neutrality,  have  acknowledged  us  as 
a fixed  government.  Colombia  has  endeavored  to 
shew  to  all  nations,  that  good  faith  and  justice  are 
the  firm  guides  of  our  conduct,  and  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  respect  the  laws  of  all  states,  their  rights 
and  those  of  their  respective  individuals.  Such 
will  forever  be  the  conduct  of  the  Colombian  go- 
vernment and  its  citizens — thus  they  will  live  in 
peace,  and  on  a good  understanding  with  the  whole 
world.  It  is  a matter  of  infinite  satisfaction  to  me, 
that,  in  the  course  of  my  administration,  on  the  es- 
tablishment of  a new  and  delicate  understanding, 
no  disagreeable  questions  have  arisen  to  interrupt 
the  harmony  we  maintain  with  all  nations. 

His  most  faithful  majesty, ‘the  king  of  Portugal, 
has  opened  the  way  in  Europe,  to  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  American  governments.  The  republic 
had  appointed  adiplomatic mission  to  Lisbon,  which, 
among  other  points,  was  to  regulate  the  limits  of 
the  republic  on  the  side  of  Brazil;  but  the  unexpect- 
ed death  of  Mr.  Echeverria,  and  the  late  events  in 
the  Brazilian  provinces,  tending  to  withdraw  them 
from  their  dependence  on  Portugal,  have  frustrated 
our  intention.  I have  endeavored  to  regulate  with 
the  court  of  Rome,  our  ecclesiastical  concerns,  on 
which  S[Q  many  difficulties  have  arisen  and  are  daily 
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experienced,  to  the  well  known  injury  of  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  supreme  civil  authority  and  of  the 
spiritual  wants  of  the  people.  The  death  of  Sn. 
Echeverria  was  likewise  an  obstacle  to  this  nego- 
tiation, but  the  government  has  decided  on  sending 
a new  mission  to  Home;  in  the  meantime,  informa- 
tion shall  be  given  to  congress  of  the  method  adopt- 
ed by  the  government  in  this  matter,  hoping  your 
wisdom  will  fix  a certain  rule,  although  provisional, 
which  may  remove  the  scruples  and  other  obstacles. 

The  government  has  the  satisfaction  ot  anhounc 
i ng  to  the  congress,  that  the  free  territory,  now  in 
possession  of  the  republic,  is  the  same  as  that  fixed 
by  the  fundamental  law  of  the  state.  Three  new 
departments  have  increased  the  number  of  those 
recognized  by  the  organic  law  of  the  2d  October; 
one  of  these  separated  from  Spain  by  its  own  ef- 
forts, the  other  two  have  been  liberated  by  the  va- 
lor of  our  armies,  and  by  the  extraordinary  exer-' 
tionsand  skill  of  the  President  Liberator.  In  these, 
as  well  as  in  the  seven  remaining  departments,  the 
political  system  adopted  by  the  constituent  congress 
of  Cucuta,  bos  been  established  with  general  ap- 
plause. The  people  have  conceived  the  most  flat* 
tering  hopes  of  prosperity  on  seeing  their  civil 
and  political  liberty  secured  to  them  by  the  fun- 
damental code.  All  the  Colombians  have  submit- 
ted  their  wills  to  the  law;  the  glory  of  our  cam- 
paigns, the  lights  of  philosophy,  the  prerogatives 
of  the  ministry  of  the  church;  the  influence  of  merit, 
reputation  and  virtue,  have  all  humbled  themselves 
before  the  constitution.  With  the  exception  of  two 
or  three  small  towns,  some  of  whose  stupid  and  fa- 
natic inhabitants  wish  to  live  by  disorder,  the  go- 
vernment can  safely  proclaim  that  nothing  but  sen- 
timents of  union  and  fraternity  dwells  in  the  hearts 
of  the  Colombians.  The  order  and  internal  tran- 
quility enjoyed  by  the  republic,  have  not  been  dis- 
turbed,  notwithstanding  the  arrogant  pretentions 
and  suggestions  of  the  enemy,  nor  the  frequent  im- 
pediments occasioned  by  the  reduced  state  of  the 
public  revenue,  which,  too  frequently,  affords  an 
opportunity  of  discontent  among  those,  who,  in  the 
change  of  system,  experience  a disappointment  in 
their  fortunes  and  their  hopes. 

The  government,  in  the  first  instance,  believes 
itself  indebted  for  this  blessing,  to  the  mercy  of  Al- 
mighty God,  who  has  watched  over  the  fate  of  Co- 
lombia; and,  secondly,  to  the  efficacious  co-opera- 
tion  of  all  our  fellow-citizens,  authorities,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  venerable  clergy,  secular  and  regular. 
Upon  such  prosperous  foundations,  public  educa- 
tion has  reared  itself  with  success;  knowledge  has 
been  extended  through  the  means  of  the  press;  the 
citizens  have  enjoyed  the  right  of  denouncing  the 
abuses  of  power,  and  endeavors  have  been  made  to 
spread  among  the  people,  a sincere  regard  for  Our  in- 
stitutions. The  propagation  and  progress  of  the 
literary  and  scientific  establishments,  which  the  new 
statutes  of  the  congress  and  the  interest  of  the  local 
authorities  will  necessarily  promote,  will  doubtless 
be  the  best  support  to  our  code,  to  the  administra- 
tion of  government,  to  the  security  of  the  republic, 
and  to  our  future  happiness. 

It  is  to  me  a source  of  infinite  satisfaction,  and  a 
most  pleasant  duty,  to  recommend  to  you  most  fer- 
vently the  fate  of  the  Colombian  nation,  whose 
sacrifices  lfave  reduced  it  to  the  necessity  of  all  the 
protection  which  wise  and  beneficent  laws  can  ex- 
tend. The  most  exterminating  war  has  desolated 
her  population,  agriculture  and  commerce;  and  con- 
gress ought  to  revive,  as  much  as  lies  in  its  power, 
these  sources  of  public  and  private  riches.  I,  there- 
%e,  call  the  attention  of  congress  to  our  agricul- 


ture, commerce  and  mines.  Our  geographical  situ- 
ation will  enable  you  to  place  the  heroic  people  of 
Colombia  in  a state  of  affluence,  and  give  them,  as 
it  were,  a new  existence. 

It  is  painful  for  me  to  throw  a gloom  over  the 
pleasure  which  the  information  I have  just  laid  be- 
fore congress,  must  naturally  inspire.  I allude  to  the 
national  revenue — this  is  ruined— it  requires  a new 
creation;  and  the  actual  wants  we  labor  under,  are 
not  of  a nature  to  justify  the  most  trifling  delay. 
The  government  has  suffered  the  most  agonizing 
conflicts  in  the  course  of  its  administration,  and 
congress  ought  to  be  surprised  that  it  has  been 
able  to  survive  and  triumph  in  the  strife  between 
the  great  public  wants  and  the  havoc  of  individual 
fortunes.  The  congress  of  Cucuta  enacted  very 
salutary  laws,  which  diminished  the  ancient  colonial 
revenues,  but  the  substitute  which  was  adopted  to 
cover  the  deficit,  has  not  been  found  adequate  to 
the  calculations  then  made.  The  army,  and  the  of- 
ficers of  the  civil  and  financial  department,  demand 
that  portion  of  their  salaries,  which  the  government 
was  under  the  necessity  of  withholding;  the  fortified 
towns,  the  navy,  the  parks  of  artillery  and  arsenals* 
the  officers,  the  national  establishments,  all  demand 
the  consideration  of  congress;  and  that  in  so  urgent 
a manner,  that  I think  it  ought  to  have  a preference 
in  its  first  sessions.  Deprived  of  pecuniary  resour- 
ces, the  executive  cannot  faulfil  its  important  duties* 
nor  the  aation  enjoy  her  independence  and  liberty . 
To  the  house  of  representatives  I particularly  ad* 
dress  myself  on  this  interesting  matter:  two  sources 
of  revenue,  1 think,  will  be  sufficient  for  the  present 
demands— the  monopoly  of  tobacco  and  the  custom 
house.  The  first  requires  funds  and  advances  to 
make  it  flourishing;  the  second,  wise  and  prudent 
regulations.  If  to  these  be  added  the  improvements, 
which  I think  are  absolutely  necessary  in  the  other 
branches,  it  is  probable  that  the  people*  being  re- 
lieved from  their  burthens,  will  afford  means  of 
augmenting  the  national  treasury.  The  govern- 
ment is  desirous  that  the  exactions  from  the  clergy, 
known  by  tiie  name  of  ecclesiastical  monthly  salaries, 
annual  payments,  and  half  annats,  be  entirely  abo«. 
lished. 

One  of  the  objects  to  which  I request  the  parti* 
cular  attention  of  congress,  is  our  foreign  debt. 
You,  gentlemen,  well  know,  that  the  generosity  of 
various  foreigners,  in  our  most  calamitous  epochs, 
reanimated  the  spirits  of  the  Colombians  and  furnish- 
ed them  the  means  of  supporting  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence with  glory.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  views  and  speculations  of  our  sop  porters,  the 
republic  is  their  debtor,  and  we  ai*e  obliged  to  dis- 
charge faithfully  the  loan.  The  complication  of 
this  business,  through  the  conduct  of  our  agents  in 
Europe,  but  more  from  the  unfavorable  circum- 
stances which  involved  the  republic  during  the  last 
year,  raised  serious  doubts  in  the  executive,  which 
prevented  it  from  embracing  a decorous  and  conci- 
liatory measure.  All  the  particulars  shall  be  laid 
before  you,  and  I feel  confident  the  members  will 
be  persuaded  that  a business  of  so  delicate  a nature 
has  been  conducted  with  prudence.  I am  bound, 
however,  to  inculcate  that  our  national  honor  must 
not  be  sacrificed  to  any  views  of  interest;  regularity 
and  economy,  which,  under  ether  circumstances, 
ought  to  be  exacted  with  zeal  and  rigour,  must 
yield  to  this  paramount  duty.  We  are  debtors,  and 
these  debts  must  be  discharged,  how  great  soever 
may  be  the  sacrifices.  The  executive  hopes  the 
the  congress  will  enact  a law  to  enable  us  to  pay 
the  interest  and  discharge  gradually  the  principal. 

The  arms  of  Colombia  hare  been  covered  with 
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glory,  wherever  they  have  carried  liberty  and  laws, 
and  even  in  the  midst  of  misfortune  their  honor 
has  remained  untarnished.  At  the  close  of  the 
congress  of  Cucuta,  the  important  fortified  towns 
ofCarthagena  and  Cumana,  were  underthe  dominion 
of  Spain;  the  isthmus  and  the  province  of  Quito 
groaned  under  the  yoke  of  the  government  of  Mad- 
rid; the  province  of  Coro  had  been  revolutionized  by 
Spanish  agents;  the  district  ot  Ocana  was  ruled  by 
a faction;  the  province  of  Guyaquil  was  exposed  to 
the  fury  of  an  anarchy,  and  a naval  force  rode  tri- 
umphantly on  our  Atlantic  coasts.  All  these  terrors 
have  disappeared,  and  this  immense  territory,  which 
formerly  was  Spanish,  is  now  under  the  protection 
of  the  government  and  laws  of  Colombia.  Licen- 
tiousness, which  is  generally  the  effect  of  war,  has 
not  stained  the  renown  of  the  defenders  of  Colombia 
—the  voice  of  the  laws,  more  terrible  than  the 
clang  of  arms,  has  been  listened  to,  and  the  victors 
of  a thousand  battles  have  never  refused  their  most 
scrupulous  submission  to  them.  A desperate  move- 
ment of  the  enemy,  which  gave  them  a maritime 
superiority,  has  roused  the  public  spirit,  and  re- 
minded the  liberating  army  of  the  sacred  duty  of 
renewing  its  sacrifices  for  the  attainment  of  the  in- 
dependence of  our  country.  Maracaybo  being  oc- 
cupied by  the  expeditionary  general,  the  executive 
power  considered  itself  in  the  situation  stipulated 
by  the  128th  article  of  the  constitution,  and  has 
exercised  the  faculties  therein  granted,  in  a manner 
which  will  be  separately  laid  before  congress. — 
Although  I have  not  yet  the  satisfaction  ofannounc 
ing  to  you  the  complete  destruction  of  the  enemy, 
yet  still  it  is  a matter  of  congratulation  to  inform 
you  that  their  designs  in  the  invasion  of  Merida  and 
Trujillo  have  been  frustrated,  that  the  departments 
of  Venezuela  and  Boyaca  are  in  perfect  security, 
that  the  army  of  the  Magdalena  has  been  reinforc- 
ed, and  that  the  cities  of  Puerto  Cabelle  and  Mara- 
caybo are  in  a state  of  rigorous  blockade.  Were  it 
not  for  the  disagreeable  o«currence  of  the  insur- 
rection of  some  places  in  Santa  Martha,  the  govern 
ment  would  have  been  enabled,  on  this  occasion,  to 
announce  the  entire  liberty  of  the  department  of 
Zuela. 

The  regular  army  and  the  national  militia  require 
a careful  organization.  Without  this,  the  govern- 
ment must  necessarily  continue  to  experience  the 
difficulties  and  contradictions  arising  from  the  im- 
mense difference  between  the  political  government 
of  a free  state,  and  the  military  government  of  an 
absolute  monarchy.  The  fortifications  which  have 
fallen  into  c ar  hands  in  a dilapidated  state,  require 
immediate  repairs;  the  arsenals  and  parks  of  artillery 
must  be  replenished,  together  with  all  the  imple- 
ments of  war  requisite  to  place  the  republic  on  a 
respectable  footing.  I recommend  to  congress  in 
*.he  most  urgent  and  tender  manner,  the  fate  of  the 
widows,  and  of  the  soldiers  and  officers  rendered 
helpless  in  the  service  of  their  country. 

The  efforts  of  the  government  have  succeeded  in 
providing  for  the  republic  a maritime  force,  suffi 
cient  for  the  protection  of  our  coasts  and  our  ex- 
ternal commerce.  Without  this  we  should  still  be 
the  sport  of  the  Spanish  squadron,  to  whose  supe- 
riority exclusively,  may  be  attributed  the  success  of 
the  enemy — but  this  valuable  acquisition  will  be 
of  no  avail,  unless  congress  supply  the  means  of  its 
support,  increase  and  repairs,  whenever  these  should 
be  required  either  by  encounters  with  the  enemy 
or  the  fury  of  the  elements.  The  navy  board  will 
give  more  extensive  information  on  this  point,  and 


will  present  the  glorious  achievements  of  our  infant 
navy,  the  regulations,  ordinances  and  other  dispo- 
sitions made  by  the  executive,  in  virtue  of  the  law 
authorizing  it,  to  acquire  and  preserve  such  a mari- 
time power  as  our  geographical  situation  requires. 

As  for  myself,  gentlemen,  1 have  had  only  to  com- 
ply with  the  will  of  the  nation;  to  the  rigid  obser- 
vance of  the  laws,  I have  sacrificed  projects  of 
utility  and  convenience,  firmly  persuaded  that  our 
submission  to  them  is  never  more  necessary  than  at 
the  first  period  of  the  establishment  of  a political 
government,  and  that  no  one  ought  to  show  a greater 
respect  to  them  than  the  person  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  government.  If  circumstances  have  obliged 
me  to  exercise  the  extraordinary  faculties  conced- 
ed to  me  by  the  constitution,  ray  intentions  have 
never  tended  towards  the  use  of  them  against  the 
political  liberty  of  the  nation  or  the  individual 
rights  of  the  citizen— our  foreign  enemies,  and  the 
internal  tranquility,  have  been  the  two  only  objects 
to  which  I have  directed  the  exercise  of  these 
faculties.  In  testimony  of  this  assurance  I can 
invoke  the  voices  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Colom- 
bia. The  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  nation,  for  the  welfare  of  their  con- 
stituents, has  been  employed  in  that  object,  and  if 
I have  not  succeeded  as  well  as  my  wishes  and  my 
conscience  prompted  me,  congress  must  attribute  it 
to  the  want  of  means,  time  and  tranquility,  and  not 
to  my  sentiments.  From  the  moment  I took  the 
reins  of  government  I was  fearful  I should  sink  un- 
der the  enormous  weight:  l renounced  my  liberty, 
and  constituted  myself  a slave  to  the  republic;  and 
I must  frankly  confess,  that,  did  not  my  hopes  now 
rest  on  the  labors  and  assistance  of  the  congress.. 
I would  not  hesitate  a moment  in  recovering  my 
liberty.  I conclude,  gentlemen,  by  congratulating 
the  public  on  the  installation  of  the  first  constitu- 
tional legislature,  and  beseeching  you  in  the  most 
ardent  and  affectionte  manner,  to  unite  your  efforts, 
vigilance  and  sentiments,  in  laboring  for  the  hap- 
piness of  Colombia,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the 
inestimable  treasure  of  liberty  and  independence. 

FRANCISCO  DE  PAULA  SANTANDER. 
Bogota,  April  17th,  1823. 

13zA  of  the  Independence. 


CHRONICLE. 

Com.  Daniels  has  arrived  in  Baltimore,  as  a pas- 
senger, in  the  Colombian  brig  of  war  El  Vencedor, 
from  La  Guyra. 

Citizens.  The  ex-king  of  Naples  and  Spain,  we 
believe,  is  a citizen  of  the  United  States — his  ne- 
phew, Charles  Louis  Napoleon  Achille  Murat,  aged 
about  22  years,  has  reported  himself  to  the  Marine 
court  at  New  York,  as  a necessary  step  towards  na- 
turalization. 

Philadelphia.  St.  Andrew^  church,  just  finished, 
is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  splendid  edifices  of 
the  kind  in  the  United  States.  The  sale  of  a part 
of  the  pews  lately  took  place,  and  brought  23,135 
— or  about  3000  dollars  more  than  the  estimated 
value.  The  total  valuation  of  the  pews  is  §,45,500. 
Many  of  the  most  valuable  were  not  offered,  but 
22  additional  pews  have  been  since  sold  for  12,000. 

Died,  at  Milford,  Del.  on  Friday,  last  week,  Joseph 
Haslett,  esq.  governor  of  that  state — son  of  the  re- 
volutionary hero,  of  that  name,  killed  at  Princeton, 
and  an  excellent,  man.  It  is  remarked,  that  he  is 
the  third  installed  governor,  in  succession,  who  has 
died  without  completing  the  term  of  his  office. 
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gr^The  anniversary  of  the  birth-day  of  freedom 
was  observed  in  this  city  yesterday,  with  the  cus- 
tomary testimonials  of  respect,  and  a general  absti- 
nence from  labor  or  business. 

g^jOther  engagements  prevent  a rejoinder  to  the 
replication* of  the  editors  of  the ‘American  Sentinel’ 
to  the  remarks  in  the  ‘Register’  of  the  21st  ultimo. 

(^Without  fully  estimating  the  amount  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  task,  I rather  hastily  promised  in 
tlie  last  Register  to  say  what  were  the  “landmarks” 
of  parties,  and  give  some  “history”  of  them.  To 
bring  to  memory  the  acts  and  feelings  of  twenty - 
eighi  yc..~,  : thre?  cr  f#mr  days,  and  digest  and 
condense  them  so  Hut  an  idea  of  their  spirit  might 
' a siven  to  those  wno  u»u  irui  tvu  u, 

xs  not  xo  be  easily  done;  tnd  to  restrain  the  mat- 
v.  1 within  reasonable  bounds,  was  extremely  diffi- 
cult. There  was  danger  also,  that  my  own  recol- 
’ actions  might  be  somewhat  influenced  by  the  part 
personally  taken  in  the  warm  political  contests 
that  must  needs  be  noticed.  However,  the  project 
has  been  accomplished,  and,  if  not  sufficient  for 
a “history  of  parties,”  enough,  perhaps,  is  said  to 
indicate  what  they  were,  and  bring  things  to  me- 
mory that  many  seem  to  have  forgotten.  To  il- 
lustrate the  state  of  the  times,  at  different  periods, 
lhave  introduced  several  familiar  relations  of  things, 
which  is  by  many  thought  to  be  the  best  way  of 
shewing  the  extent  and  power  of  feeling  and  force 
of  events.  Only  about  one  half  of  the  article  is  in- 
serted in  the  present  number  —the  remainder  is  una- 
voidably postponed  for  the  next  Register. 

It  was  my  fixed  purpose  while  writing  these 
sketches,  to  view  things  impartially— if  it  was  pos- 
sible. And,  never  having  been  an  office-hunter  or 
power  seeker,  never  having  asked  for  or  obtained 
any  place,  pension  or  emolument,  in  satisfaction  for 
my  politics,  nor  asked  for  any,  of  any  sort  or  descrip, 
tion  whatever,*  and  yet  not  expec  . ig  to  obtain  one, 
(and,  “blessed  are  they  who  expect  nothing”),  per- 
haps I have  reasonably  succeeded:  and  though  I 
have  been  as  warm  a partizan  as  almost  any  one,  I 
never  believed  that  all  of  my  own  party  were  honest, 
and  all  of  the  other  party  dishonest — and,  in  the 
worst  of  times,  had  the  pleasure  to  possess  the  pri- 
vate  friendship  of  some  of  the  latter,  under  a con- 
tact, how  ever,  that  we  should  not  speak  on  politics; 
for  so  it  was,  in  many  places,  that  such  conversa- 
tion could  hardly  be  held  without  a quarrel!  We 
were  so  heated,  that  we  would  not  sit;  down  and  rea- 
son with  one  another.  This,  was  an  unpleasant  state 
of  things,  and  a powerful  obstruction  to  the  pro- 
gress of  truth. 

The  purpose  of  these  sketches  is  to  afford  some 
general  information  of  things  past,  in  all  which  I had 
an  active  participation,  and  I am  sure  that  it  was  a 
disinterested  one,  though,  in  some  cases,  perhaps, 
the  impetus  was  from  wrong  impressions.  Still,  on 

*Lest  some  captious  person  should  notice  this,  it 
is  right  to  state  that  my  name  was  once  used  as  an 
applicant  for  a public  situation— but  without  mv 
privity  or  consent,  and  in  a way  that  I much  disap* 
proved  of.  Yet,  I do  not  pretend  to  say  that  a snug 
birth  would  be  objectionable— -in  these  hard  times! 
Vo*.  XXIV— 18. 


a calm  review  of  the  whole,  I do  not  See  much  to 
condemn.  But  the  main  purpose  of  the  essay,  is 
to  furnish  tests  for  the  holding  of  a “ democratic ” 
caucus,  to  select  an  “ undeviatmg  democratic ” candi- 
date for  the  presidency,  if  it  must  so  be  that  we 
shall  have  one.  I have  said  that  the  old  political 
“landmarks”  are  cast  down  — and  believe  that  they 
are;  and  hence  what  I regard  as  the  “political  im- 
possibility” of  accomplishing  the  thing  aimed  at— 
and  I believe  that  the  measure  is  also  inexpedient 
and  unsafe . But  if  it  is  resorted  to,  let  the  old  tests 
be  rigidly  applied,  and  the  caucus  be  “democratic” 
in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  as  well  in  respect  to  the 
members  of  it  as  the  persons  to  be  put  in  nomma« 
tion. 

It  used  to  be  regarded  as  “democratic”  to  discus 
axx\y joote  ttmong  ourselves,  until  a course  was  resolv- 
ed on;  and  until  then,  in  the  most  ardent  times,  no 
one  was  required  to  give  up  his  private  opinion 
even  to  the  settled  majority:  but  now,  if  certain  pa- 
pers are  to  be  regarded  as  organs  of  democracy,) 
(and  some  of  them  speak  as  confidently  as  if  they 
were  so  constituted  by  patent),  it  is  not  “democra- 
tic” to  reason  on  any  thing  that  they  ate  pleased  t a 
pronounce  as  right!  The  Register  shall  not  go  into 
party  politics  further  than  it  has  hitherto  done — bui 
will  maintain  the  right  of  discussing  any  subject  that 
is  of  interest  to  the  people,  whether  agreeable  to 
the  patentees  or  not. 

O^jPln  the  “Register”  of  the  21st  ult.  after  stating 
the  arrival  of  the  Cyane  at  Cape  Mesurado,  I asked  \ 
“but  what  has  this  colony  cost  us?  Doctors  DixaniT 
Pell,  purser  Atwood,  midshipman  Kirk  and  abou  : 
forty  of  the  crew  have  perished  by  disease.”  For: 
this  the  editors  of  the  “National  Intelligencer”  kind  • 
!y  undertook  to  correct  me,  saying  that  “if  the 
worthy  friend  would  examine  the  account  he  would 
find  that  the  deaths  took  place  after  the  Cyarie  had 
left  the  eolpny.”  If,  by  such  logic  as  this,  we  con;, 
restore  the  brave  men  to  life,  there  would  be  so;-:  .* 
sense  in  it.  The  saying  was  true,  but  the  applic,-  * 
tion  of  it  just  as  reasonable  as  to  declare,  that  a n;n  : 
mortally  wounded  in  the  field,  who  died  next  day  i ; 
the  hospital,  did  not  come  to  his  death  by  the  fight , 

I have  now  before  me,  in  a New  York  paper,  as 
which  place  the  Cyane  has  arrived,  what  Must  h-i 
taken  as  an  official  account  of  her  cruise,  from  whir.* 

I extract  the  following  paragraph: 

“Arrived  at  Mesurado  on  the  27th  March,  and 
finding  the  colony  in  a defenceless  and  distress  d 
state,  (they  having  suffered  very  severely  from  ; 
tacks  of  the  natives  some  time  previous,  whom* 
however,  they  had  very  gallantly  repulsed),  capi 
determined  to  leave  them  in  as  great  a stale  <d‘ 
security  and  comfort  as  circumstances  would  ad  lids 
of.  A landing  place  was  made,  from  which  to  t.,j 
settlement  the  road  was  cleared,  and  a house  bir  d; 
for  the  agent  who  had  previously  been  worse  lodg  - 
ed than  any  of  the  colonists,  and  a stone  fort  if;  d 
tion,  in  a commanding  situation,  nearly  comple' 
called  Castle  Stockton.  The  coast  fever,  ho~j>ei'  :-  „ 
making  its  appearance  amongst  the  ship's  company,  is. 
commander  was  compelled,  though  reluctantly,-  i-  p 
leave  this  building  in  an  unfinished  state;  the  c itlj» 
nists,  however,  in  a short  time,  with  a little  exert h ? 
can  complete  it.  Thi* fever  deprived  the  st>.k; 

'w- 
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thirty  six  officers  and  men,  and  was  confined,  (with 
three  exceptions,  and  those  very  slight  cases),  to 
such  as  had  been  engaged  onshore.  It  commenced 
suddenly  and  its  progress  was  rapid,  all  the  deaths 
occurring  within  four  weeks  of  its  appearance.** 

The  Cyane  left  the  coast  on  the  21st  April.  Two 
of  the  officers  and  five  or  six  of  her  men  had  died 
in  consequence  of  the  visit  to  Laguira — and  thirty- 
six  others  of  those  who  had  been  ashore  at  Mesu- 
rado.  The  whole  number  of  deaths  that  took  place 
on  board  this  ship,  during  her  cruise,  was  forty- 
•//*  nine. 

I.fhave  been  not  a little  amused  at  the  zeal  of 
VVerV-^Gales  and  Seaton  to  correct  the  editors  of 
' ' '"  ’pers,  the  ‘American*  and  ‘Patriot,*  about 

canal.  They  undertook  to  give  the 
, i ig  r?  1 editors  of  the  former  in  their  o-wn  way, 

T.' \ “mend1  to  Mistake  it;  and  they  also  attacked 
' rr  ''d^tter,  because  of  some  things  he 
r intern  plated  work;  being  mildly 

cdrf ied* ty  tfth . .11  retorted  on  by  the  other,  they 
as  good  as  said  that  the-  '^ople  of  Baltimore  did  not 
know  any  thing,  v ' -hat  they  saw  "through  the 
spectacles  of  a corf  >ediioro to  use  tneu*  own 
elegant  and  appfop  te  language.  And  they  have 
had  another  hit  at  “Patriot**  for  some  certain 
communication  that  he  had  inserted;  but  the  latter 
boldly  said~“we  are  the  censors  of  our  own  press, 
and  acknowledge  no  right  in  them,  or  any  one  else, 
to  interfere  in  this  department  of  our  duties.  They 
will  for  the  future  be  good  enough  to  act  accordingly .** 
(That  is,  Messrs.  Gales  and  Seaton). 

‘Think  of  that,  Master  Brook!’  It  looks  squally,  as 
old  com . O’Brien  was  accustomed  to  say,  and  savours 
of  rebellion  against {< legitimate’ f authority! 

'T’he  “old  landmarks.”  Presuming  that  I know 
something  of  what  were,  the  landmarks  of  the  old 
political  parties  in  the  United  States,  a brief  notice 
of  them  may  not  be  uninteresting  or  useless,  see- 
ing that  so  much  is  said  about  holding  a caucus  of 
the  “democratic  members”  of  congress,  to  recom- 
mend a sound  and  undeviating  “democrat”  to  the 
support  of  the  party,  as  president  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  not  my  intention,  at  least,  at  present, 
either  to  be  deluded,  coaxed  or  driven  into,  a dis- 
cussion as  to  the  persons  put  up  for  the  chief  ma- 
g'istt’i  cy  of  the  republic— but  I am  willing  to  do 
what  I can  to  place  certain  general  subjects  be- 
fore the  people,  some  of  whom  are  too  young  to 
know  what  parties  were,  others  have  forgotten 
their  condition,  and  many  find  it  convenient  just 
now  to  disremember  things  once  deemed  essential  to 
constitute  a “democrat.”  But  if  any  will  use  that 
word,  they  ought  to  understand  the  meaning  that 
it  had  in  primitive  times,  when  the  lines  between 
parties  were  so  strictly  drawn  that  no  mistake 
could  be  made  about  it.  This  will  not  stir  up  old 
animosities,  and  I utterly  disavow  even  the  most  re- 
mpte  intention  of  the  sort — for  j justice  compels  me 
to  say that  the  “federalists”  were  not  always  wrong, 
nor  the  “democrats”  always  right.  Some  measures 
were,  at  different  times,  proposed  by  one  party, 
that  were  worthy  of  the  support  or  deserved  the 
reprehension  of  both  parties — but  it  was  loo  much 
the  practice  of  one  to  be  continually  opposed  to  the 
other,  no  matter  what  was  the  subject  acted  upon, 
in  relation  to  our  foreign  or  domestic  policy. 

I shall  proceed  to  detail  the  prominent  points 
on  which  parties  divided  in  the  United  States. 

In  Washington’s  administration,  partly  on  account 
of  the  neutral  policy  that  he  adopted  and  main- 
tained, on  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  re- 
volution, (now  universally  acknowledged  to  have 


been  a wise  one),  but  especially  concerning 
the  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  signed  at  London 
in  November,  1794,  and  ratified  in  the  following 
year,  and  the  money  to  carry  it  into  effect  appro- 
priated in  1796. 

History  of  the  case.  Previous  to  the  receipt  of 
this  treaty,  much  feeling  had  been  excited  by  cer^ 
tain  assumptions  and  arbitrary  and  unjust  proceed- 
ings of  the  British  government,  a narrative  of 
which  is  too  long  for  the  present  occasion;  and  an 
undoubtedly  large  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  was  willing  to  come  to  an  open  rup- 
ture on  account  of  them:  and  there  was  a very  warm 
feeling  in  favor  of  France,  because,  having  shaken  off 
herregal  government,  the  crowned  headsof  Europe 
had  entered  into  an  infamous  league,  (of  the  same 
character  as  the  present  “holy  alliance”),  to  force 
chains  upon  her,  in  the  manner  that  the  successor 
of  Louis  XVI  is  attempting  to  fasten  them  on  Spain, 
at  the  present  day— to  which  proceeding  the  Bri- 
tish were  a party.  The  appointment  of  Mr.  Jay, 
then  chief  justice  of  the  United  States, to  negoci- 
atelhis  treaty,  was  muchobiejcted  to  on  constitutional 
as  wen  as  political  considerations,  for  he  not 
resign  the  office  of  chief  justice,  and  was  regarded 
by  many  as  being  too  warmly  attached  to  the  inte- 
rests of  those  with  whom  fie  was  to  treat.  [It  is 
not  necessary  for  me  to  express  an  opinion  on  this 
case,  or  others  of  its  nature — I only  state  the  fact9 
as  I personally  know  that  they  were.]  When  the 
treaty  was  received,  president  Washington  laid  it 
before  the  senate,  who  then,  as  they  do  now,  sat 
with  closed  doors,  (and  the  president  often  attended 
their  secret  deliberations.)  It  was  supported  and 
opposed  with  uncommon  ardor — at  last,  and  before 
the  question  on  its  reception  was  decided,  Mr.  Ma- 
son, a senator  from  Virginia,  In  the  heat  of  his  in- 
dignation at  the  whole  proceeding,  furnished  a co- 
py of  the  instrument  to  the  editor  of  the  “Aurora,” 
and  thousands  of  copies  were  almost  instantly  pub- 
lished. The  shock  on  the  political  mind  of  the 
people,  could  be  compared  to  nothing  but  that  c-f 
an  earthquake  on  the  moral  feelings  of  a society. — 
Meetings  were  held  every  where  to  express  the  pub- 
lic disapprobation  of  the  instrument,  and  to  en- 
treat the  president  to  withhold  his  signature  from 
it:  and,  perhaps,  not  less  than  nine  tenths  of  the  yet 
surviving  soldi v rs  and  sages  of  the  revolution  were, 
at  frst,  opposed  to  it.  But  still  the  treaty  was  ra- 
tified by  the  senate,  and  Washington  firmly  signed 
it.  The  mighty  weight  of  his  character  thus  thrown 
into  the  scale,  brought  many  to  a serious  pause,  and 
the  people  began  to  divide  into  parties,  pretty 
nearly  equal  in  strength,  and  out  of  this  mainly 
grew  the  late  democratic  and  federal  sects— for  un- 
til then,  it  had  really  been  chiefly  whig  and  tory , 
so  far  as  questions  merely  political  had  been  re- 
garded. Washington  naturally  rallied  round  him 
a vast  amount  of  the  good  people  of  the  nation, 
and  all  persons  believed  that  he  meant  what  was 
right;  though  others,  and  yet  a majority,  thought 
he  had  done  what  was  wrong'.  Before  the  treaty 
could  be  fully  perfected,  certain  appropriations  of 
money  would  have  to  be  made  by  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives, and  this-  subject  was  seriously  and 
very  warmly  agitated  until  the  meeting  of  congress 
late  in  the  year  1795.  Those,  and  those  only,  who 
truly  felt  the  importance  of  the  late  “Missouri 
question,”  can  apprehend  the  then  existing  state  of 
the  public  mind,  unless  they  saw  and  felt  it  at  that 
period.  I heard  many  men  say,  they  were  remind- 
ed of  the  awful  anxiety  that  prevailed  when  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  about  to  be  made 
in  1776— that  they  never  had,  except  at  that  season, 
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been  so  moved  as  they  were  then.  I was  yet  in  my 
“teens,”  but  accident  placed  me  in  certain  situa- 
tions w herein  lhad  a much  better  opportunity,  per- 
haps, than  most  youths  of  my  age,  to  know  what 
was  going  on.  Thepapers  were  filled  with  essays 
for  and  against  the  treaty.  It  was  discussed  before 
the  people  by  the  ablest  men  in  the  United  States, 
and  attacked  or  defended  by  smaller  essayists  with- 
out number;  even  by  myself,  without  the  editor  of 
the  paper,  who  published  my  articles,  ever  suspect- 
ing the  source  from  whence  they  came — and  here 
was  tiie  date  of  my  “democracy”  as  some  called 
it  then,  that  the  editors  of  the  Albany  “x\rgus”  so 
gravely  have  their  doubts  about  now!  The  most 
solemn  debate  took  place  in  congress  that  had  ever 
been  known,  except  on  the  case  of  Independence. 
Notwithstanding  the  senate  had  ratified  and  Wash- 
ington approved  of  the  treaty,  there  was  a clear 
and  decided  majority  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives hostile  to  it,  and  apparently  resolved  to  with- 
hold the  appropriations  necessary  to  carry  it  into 
effect.  It  was  during  this  discussion  that  Mr.  Fisher 
Ames  delivered  his  famous  speech— I heard  a part 
of  it;  it  was,  indeed,  a most  powerful  appeal  to  the 
passions.  It  was  eaia^and  perhaps  truly,  that  even 
WAbniatGTQsr  himself  exerted  his  personal  influ- 
ence on  the  pccasiom  and  thereon,  for  the  first  time, 
(that  I know  of  in  the  United  States),  the  people 
were  excited  to  instruct  their  representatives , and 
claim  it  as  a right.  Meetings  were  extensively 
held,  and  many  sets  of  instructions  forwarded,  that 
were  seemingly  in  opposition  as  to  the  private  opi- 
nions of  some  of  the  members,  as  well  as  of  a ma- 
jority of  those  whom  they  represented— that  opi- 
nion and  majority  being  really  opposed  to  the  trea- 
ty. I believe  that  I speak  understandingly,  and 
might  venture  to  mention  particular  cases,  if  I pleas- 
ed. Many  questions  of  various  character,  but 
bearing  on  the  treaty,  were  decided,  and  the  right  of 
the  house  to  withhold  the  appropriations,  if  it  pleas- 
ed, was  maintained  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  and,  I well  re- 
member, he  was  severely  attacked  for  his  expression, 
that  it  was  the  constitutional  principle  of  the  house 
of  representatives  “to  hold  the  purse  strings,” 
even  if  “the  wheels  of  government  should  be  stop- 
ped,” though  he  was  supported  in  his  opinions  by 
the  late  president  Madison,  the  present  venerable 
Macon,  and  by  Mr.  Giles,  and  nearly  all  the  rest  of 
the“democratic”  members  of  congress.  The  famous, 
or  infamous,  Cobbett,  who  then  or  soon  after  prided 
himself  on  being  believed  to  be  in  the  confidence 
and  pay  of  the  British  government,  caricatured  Mr. 
Gallatin,  in  a print  prefixed  to  a periodical  work 
published  by  him,  and  called  the  “Political  Censor.” 
The  friends  of  the  treaty,  [joined  by  a few  who  be- 
lieved it  was  expedient  to  carry  it  into  effect,  circum- 
stanced as  things  -were , it  having  been  approved  by 
the  president,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  senate,  co  ordinate  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment], resorted  to  several  indirect  means  to  ope- 
rate on  the  main  question,  but  failed  until  the  30th 
April,  1796,  when  the  following  resolution  was  de- 
cided: 

“Resolved,  as  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  [of 
. “ the  whole],  that  it  is  expedient  to  pass  the  laws  ne* 
**  cessary  for  carrying  into  effect  the  treaty  late- 
“ ly  negociated  between  the  United  States  and 
“ Great  Britain.” 

This  was,  unexpectedly,  passed  in  the  affirraa- 
tive— 51  to  48.  One  or  two  persons,  who  had  origi- 
nally opposed  the  appropriations,  were  sudden- 
ly indisposed  and  could  not  attend,  and  several 
had  « chopped  round”  as  the  sailors  say,  suddenly, 
under  the  cover  of  “instructions,”  professing  obedi- 


ence to  the  will  of  the  people.  Every  member 
present  from  Maryland,  except  old  general  Sprigg, 
voted  in  the  affirmative,  though  at  least  three  of 
them  were  counted  on  as  being  as  firmly  opposed 
to  the  treaty  as  he  was— and  there  was  one  vacancy. 
One  of  these,  was  rejected  by  his  constituents  at 
the  next  election,  on  account  of  his  vote;  a second 
never  regained  the  confidence  of  his  party,  or  again 
went  to  congress — a third  succeeded  in  reinstating 
himself.  One  that  was  absent , I happened  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  an  acquaintance  with  some  years 
afterwards — he  had  been  a gallant  soldier  in  the 
revolution,  and  was  one  of  the  most  amiable  of  men* 
but  was  not  returned  to  congress;  and,  to  his  dyirg 
day,  that  absence  “hung  heavy  at  his  heart.”  u 
the  fifty-one  yeas  there  are  the  names  cf  m;  r 
afterwards  distinguished  as ‘ federalist*!-’  f'  ' : 


forty-eight  nays,  I cannot  call  to  m'r  r 

did  not  retain  the  reputation  of  ~ !*’■ 

amoiig  them  were  Madison,  Macr  Gile  n* 

Baldwin,  Dearborn,  Livingstcn  m wick# 

Varnum,  Hampton  and  oth.  *1-  1 n/n 

in  their  day,  and  all  who  y -ar  - u lem  are 


still  called  “democrr’s,.”  Notwithstanding  the 
“starting  place”  of  pa  - "'as  at  the  adoption  of 
“Jay’s  treaty,”  it  was  a e difference  of  opinioa 
with  Washington,  on  a s *e  point,  and  a question 
of  expediency . No  reguL  oposition  was  made  to 
the  measures  of  his  administration,  and  the  lines 
of  parties  were  not  fairly  drawn  until  the  cam* 
paign  for  the  next  president  was  opened.  It  was, 
no  doubt,  the  fact,  that  a large  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  was  opposed  to  the  treaty^ 
and  it  was  said,  by  persons  who  were  believed  to 
know,  that  Washington  himself  had  agreed  to  re- 
ceive it  with  groat  reluctance;  but,  having  adopted 
hi9  course,  he  was  not  to  be  diverted  from  it,  and 
he  accomplished  what  he  thought  the  good  of  the 
coufttry  required.  But  sarely,  he  was  the  only  man. 
in  the  nation  who  could  have  got  that  treaty 
through.  The  love  and  reverence  of  the  people 
for  him,  induced  many  to  give  up  their  private  opi- 
nions wholly  to  him:  a proceeding  that,  in  this  case* 
was  not  so  important,  but  which  I have  no  desire 
to  see  a recurrence  of.  It  has  destroyed  the  liber- 
ties of  many  nations,  for  few  have  had  a Washing* 
ton  atlheir  head. 

I believe  that  this  is  a faithful  political  history  of 
the  first  arrayment  of  parties  in  the  United  States* 
under  the  names  by  which  they  were  long  after 
designated.  It  is  a brief  detail — yet  it  may  call  up 
some  things  to  recollection,  and  especially  impress 
it  on  the  house  of  representatives,  that  that  body 
“holds  the  purse  strings”— that  no  provision  of  the 
constitution  will  admit  of  the  drawing  of  one  dol- 
lar from  the  public  treasury  without  their  approba^ 
tion.  There  is  safety  in  this  consideration;  and* 
as  the  senate  was  wisely  designed  to  act  as  a check 
on  the  haste  of  the  house,  so  the  house  may  serve 
as  a check  on  the  power  of  the  senate,  even  in  the 
making  of  treaties. 

So  much  for  the  first  point— and  I shall  proceed 
to  what  I regard  as  the  first  political  “ land  mark.39 
1.  The  contest  between  Messrs.  Adams  and  Jeffer- 
son for  the  presidency  in  1796,  and  the  subse- 
quent measures  of  Mr.  Adams’  administration  in 

regard  to  the  quasi  war  with  France,  &c. 

History  of  the  case.  This  election  was  maintained 
with  great  warmth,  and  tended  more  firmly  to  fix 
the  lines  between  parties,  which  were  yet  indistinct 
on  account  of  the  personal  popularity  of  Washing- 
ton, and  the  well-earned  confidence  that  was  repos- 
ed in  his  discretion  and  zeal  for  the  public  good.  Mr. 
Adams  was  elected,  and  commenced  his  administra* 
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tion  with  a speech  to  congress  that  astonished  many 
who  had  opposed  him,  and  startled  some  that  had 
supported  him.  It  had  less  of  party  in  it  than  either 
expected,  and  some  members  of  his  administra. 
tion,  (as  was  then  believed),  went  to  work  to  give 
a higher  tone  and  “energy,”  as  the  word  was,  to 
the  government.  They  succeeded.  Among  the 
measures  adopted  in  1798,  was  that  of  getting  up 
addresses  to  the  president,  commending  him  in  the 
most  extravagant  terms,  and  expressing  “unlimited 
confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  his  adminis- 
tration.” These  addresses  were  hawked  about  from 
door  to  door,  like  petitions  in  our  cities  to  get  a 
street  paved— those  who  signed  them  were  good 
citizens,  and  those  who  refused  were  put  down  as 
“jacobins.”  In  many  places  it  -was  like  taking  a cen 
sus  of  the  people , to  determine  how  many  were  “federal- 
ists” and  how  many  were  “democrats;”  audit  was  be- 
lieved that  many  persons  were  actually  dismissed  from 
office  as  being  “disaffected,”  because  they  refused  thus 
to  send  in  their  “adhesion.”  1 do  not  magnify  facts. 
Parties  were  at  such  a height  at  that  day,  that  1 
well  recollect  to  have  been  personally  abused,  be- 
cause I did  not  mount  a black  cockade,  and  once 
had  great  difficulty  to  prevent  personal  violence  on 
a young  man  of  my  acquaintance,  because  he  fool- 
ishly braved  a set  of  persons  by  wearing  one.  Both 
parties  went  so  far,  that  social,  family  intercourse 
was  destro3red,  in  thousands  of  cases— and  a gentle- 
man could  hardly  join  a mixed  company  without 
being  insulted  by  unsupport:; hie  epitqeis.  To  re- 
ceive the  “Aurora”  at  that  time,  was  regarded  as 
the  extreme  point  of  political  degradation,  and  so 
powerful  was  the  persecution,  that  many  obtained 
and  read  it  secretly,  though  “Porcupine’s  Gazette” 
was  openly  patronized!  People  compared  the  pro- 
scription of  that  and  other  newspapers  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  “holy  inquisition,”  by  whom  it  was 
made  an  unpardonable  sin  to  read  the  Bible!  IJfSsts  of 
the  subscriber^  to  these  offensive  papers  were  ob- 
tained at  some  places,  and  forwarded  to  the  seat  of 
government!  Credit  was,  very  generally,  refused  at 
some  banks  to  the  “opposition,”  and  it  was  believed 
that  the  old  bank  pf  the  U.  States,  at  Philadelphia, 
had  closed  the  accounts,  (or  caused  the  closing  of 
them),  of  most  persons  that  were  not  acknowledg- 
ed “federalists.”  I recollect  one  personal  instance 
of  this  sort.  It  happened  in  the  bank  at  Wilming- 
ton, Delaware,  where  I then  lived — a note  was  ob- 
jected to  because  the  maker  of  it  was  an  “enemy  of 
government;”  but  the  good  sense  of  the  direction 
rejected  the  proposition,  and  the  “ legitimate ” was 
exposed.  Further  to  shew  the  spirit  of  parties,  I 
will  notice  a fourth  of  July  celebration  that  took 
place  in  that  town,  always  remarkable  for  its  “re- 
publicanism,” though  then  almost  broken  down  by 
the  power  of  “federalism.”  It  had  been  ag'reed  to 
make  a joint  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  in- 
dependence— that  the  president  of  the  day  should 
be  a “federalist,”  and  the  vice  president  a “demo- 
crat,” and  that  the  company  should,  in  good  humor, 
drink  all  the  toasts  that  they  might  alternately  offer. 
The  dinner  party  consisted  of  a number  of  the  most 
prominent  and  respectable  gentlemen  on  both  sides. 
When  the  cloth  was  removed,  the  president  gave 
•‘John  Adan-s,”  &c.  The  toast  was  drank  by  all, 
though  it  afforded  no  small  degree  of  merriment  to 
see  what  a “hard  job”  it  was  for  some  to  get  down 
their  wine.  The  vice  president  then  gave  “Tho- 
mas Jefferson,”  &c.  It  was  generally  drank  as  the 
other  nad  been,  but  an  imprudent  young  man  vio- 
lently broke  his  glass,  and  spilled  his  wine  on  the  ta- 
ble. Everyone  was  on  his  feet  in  a moment.  1'he  act 
was  deprecated  by  almost  every  one  present,  and  in 


r the  severest  terms— yet  party  feelings  were  soon  so 
1 much  roused,  that  a general  battle  seemed  inevita- 
’ ble.  All  wanted  to  talk,  and  none  were  willing  to 
■ listen!  But  the  affray  was  soon  settled — a powerful 
: mechanic  very  deliberately  seized  the  young  man 
• by  the  back  of  the  neck,  grasping  him  as  if  in  a vice 
by  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  he  poured  a glass 
of  wine  down  his  throat,  to  the  manifest  danger  of 
suffocating  him!  This  was  the  act  of  a moment — 
but  that  moment  was  happily  sufficient  to  restore 
the  company  to  discretion,  and  convince  both  par- 
ties of  the  necesssity  of  an  immediate  separation — 
which  took  place,  and  each  division  of  the  company 
finished  the  celebration  “in  its  own  way.”  Things 
of  this  character  were  forced  into  the  most  common 
transactions  of  life,  from  the  making  of  a pair  of 
shoes  to  the  building  of  a ship,  in  all  places  whereat 
the  parties  were  pretty  equally  matched.  In  some, 
the  different  political  sects  met  in  actual  combat, 
with  as  much  regularity  as  opposing  armies  ever 
did.  This  was  notoriously  the  case  in  Maryland* 
and  especially  in  Baltimore,  during  a famous  elec- 
tioneering campaign,  when  fighting  and  voting  were 
a common  object  on  both  sides!  All  persons  had 
yet  to  learn,  or  at  leaot  to  attend  to,  the  admonition, 
that  “truth  is  a victor  without  viotENoE.^  The 
passage  of  the  alien  and  sedition  laws  increased 
the  flame — the  officers  of  the  provisional  army  were 
often  very  overbearing,  and  perhaps,  not,  at  all 
times,  treated  with  the  respect  that  they  deserved, 
on  account  of  a letter  said  to  be  written  by  the  secre- 
tary of  war  to  gen.  D.  of  Virginia,  in  which  it  was 
said  that  persons  laboring  under  a certain  hideous 
political  designation,  would  not  be  objected  to  on 
that  account,  for  officers;  and  many  believed  that 
the  army  was  rather  intended  to  operate  on  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  than  on  the  French  re- 
public; that  it  was  designed  to  build  up  a “strong 
administration,”  to  support  an  alliance  with  Eng- 
land in  a crusade  against  liberty,  destroy  the  state 
sovereignties  and  consolidate  the  government . That 
these  were  the  designs  of  some , there  cannot  be  a 
doubt.  The  United  States  was  compared  to  “a  sow 
with  a litter  of  pigs,”  each  tugging  at  her,  arresting 
the  freedom  of  her  will,  and  wasting  her  strength! 

Washington,  however,  yet  lived,  and  the  “fede- 
ral” party,  certainly',  embraced  many  of  the  best 
men  of  the  nation,  who  had  for  seven  years  contend- 
ed for  freedom,  and  could  not  be  supposed  willing  to 
establish  such  an  aristocracy  as  a faction  of  that 
party,  [the  Hartford  conventionists  of  latter  times], 
aimed  at.  Moderate  measures  were  recommended 
and  encouraged,  and  the  election  of  Thotnas  McKean, 
as  governor  of  the  great  central  state  of  Pennsylva- 
nia,  “the  key  stone  of  the  political  arch,”iiad  a won- 
derful effect  in  suppressing  violence.  President" 
Adams  seemed  displeased  with  the  lengths  to  which 
parties  had  proceeded,  and  he  changed  his  policy, 
in  renewing  his  attempt  to  effect,  and  in  bringing 
about,  an  accommodation  with  France.  This  was 
understood  to  be  against  the  advice  of  the  heads  of 
departments,  and  an  explosion  took  place.  The 
secretaries  of  state  and  war  resigned  or  were  dismis- 
sed— and  a party  was  got  up  only  less  hostile  to 
Jefferson  and  the  democrats,  than  to  Mr.  Adams. 
Some  account  of  these  things  were  given  in  several 
curious  pamphlets  that  appeared  at  the  time— -but  a 
friend  long  since  borrowed  my  collection  of  them; 
still  the  general  facts  of  that  political  quarrel  are 
pretty  fresh  in  my  recollection.  The  president,  it 
is  said,  was  highly  offended,  because  things  had 
been  done  by  his  secretaries,  as  under  his  sanction, 
that  he  did  not  approve  of;  and  it  seemed  as  if  he 
himself  really  began  to  apprehend  what  the  “demo- 
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erats”  imputed  to  him,  as  the  design  of  his  adminis 
tration — to  wit,  a change  in  the  form  of  our  govern 
ment,  “a  fraternal  alliance ” with  England , and  an  ex- 
tinction of  the  free  representative  system . It  may  be, 
that  it  was  the  idea  of  the  alliance  that  first  caused  a 
stir  in  the  blood  of  the  old  whig.  He  had  been  work- 
ed into  what  was,  perhaps,  a too  hostile  disposition 
towards  France — but,  to  unite  with  England,  and 
give  up  the  destinies  of  this  country  to  the  will  of  old 
George  and  his  ministers,  was  too  much!  Th afire 
of  the  revolution  again  warmed  his  soul;  he  penetrat- 
ed into  what  he  supposed  was  the  ulterior  designs 
of  those  who  had  possessed  his  almost  unlimitted 
confidence,  and,  with  a burst  of  his  former  spirit  of 
resistance,  cast  off  them  all.  I well  remember  the 
shock  that  it  produced,  and  the  “long  faces”  that  it 
made— and  it  was  currently  believed,  on  what  then 
seemed  undoubted  authority,  he  said,  *'that  had  all 
the  regiments  ordered  to  be  raised  been  full,  and  //— — 
at  their  head , 'ive  should  have  been  compelled  to  raise 
another  army  to  preserve  the  constitution  ” I cannot 
now  refer  to  the  authority  for  this  remarkable  de- 
claration as  quoted;  but  l happened  to  meet  with  it 
in  a pamphlet  written  by  myself  fourteen  years  ago, 
called  “Things  as  they  are;”  and  have  no  manner  of 
doubt  of  its  substantial  truth.  An  anecdote  may 
serve  to  shew  the  probability  of  these  things,  which 
was-  directly  related  to  rqe  while  Mr.  Adams  was 
president,  and  perhaps  before  the  result  of  the  elec 
tion  of  1800  was  known.  When  going  from  or  pro- 
ceeding to  Washington,  he  met,  at  one  of  the  pub- 
lic houses  on  the  road,  an  ofd  revolutionary  friend 
that  he  had  not  seen  since  the  close  of  the  war.* 
They  agreed  to  dine  together.  Mr.  Adams  made 
some  observations  that  evidently  manifested  a de- 
sire to  know  the  politics  of  his  compatriot — who 
said,  he  had  not  changed  them  since  1776;  adding, 

“ but  they  tell  me  that  you  have  changed  your's”  The 
president  said,  “perhaps  it  has  appeared  so — but  it 
is  not  the  fact.  My  predecessor  left  me  surround- 
ed by  men  that  were  exceedingly  useful  to  him, 
and  innocent,  because  they  dared  Rot  attempt  to 
dictate  to  or  mislead  him;  but,  presuming  on  their 
standing  with  Washington,  they  have  given  me  in 
expressible  pain,  and,  to  cast  them  off,  was  a most 
difficult  matter.  I have  relieved  myself  of  them, 
but  it  is  too  late.”  This  is  the  substance  of  what, 
(from  particular  circumstances),  I remember  was 
told  to  me  sometime  in  the  year  1800,  in  a way 
that  I believed  it;  but  whether  any  such  conversa- 
tion ever  took  place  or  not,  I cannot  affirm.  It  was 
well  understood,  that  many  of  the  “federalists”  were 
opposed  to  the  taking  up  of  Mr.  Adams  for  the  presi 
dency,  a second  time — 1 hat  they  had  nearly  fixed  on 
another  person;  but,  having  agreed  upon  him,  they 
supported  him  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  as  a par 
ty — as  the  “democrats”  have  supported  their  candi- 
dates. It  may  here  be  added,  that  Mr.  Adams  was  not 
long  out  of  office  before  he  was  a frank  and  open 
friend  of  Mr.  Jefferson’s  administration;  and,  a few 
years  after,  he  became  a public  writer  against  impress- 
ment and  other  hostile  acts  ot  the  British,  under  his 
own  name.  And  it  has  been  stated,  I think  by  him- 
self, that  when  the  first  embassy  to  France  was  talked 
of,  he  was  greatly  importuned  to  send  gen,  Hamilton 
as  one  of  the  envoys— he  yielded  to  this,  on  condi- 
tion that  \lT.  Madison  should  be  another.  This 
was  most  decidedly  objected  to,  and  neither  were 
appointed.  _ 

*1  cannot  state  the  fact  certainly,  but,  it  l r.&ool- 
'lect  rightly,  it  was  the  late  col.  Osborne  Williams, 
of  Anne  Arundle  county,  Maryland— a man  that 
never  was  afraid  or  ashamed  to  say  what  he  thought 
—a  diamond  in  the  rough. 


But  to  return  to  the  subject — the  people  at  large 
remained  nearly  as  much  heated  as  ever,  and  it  re- 
quired time  for  them  to  get  cool.  They  had  been 
worked  into  the  madness  of  passion  by  reported 
plots  and  conspiracies — believed  on  one  side  to  be 
real,  we  must  hope  -and  on  the  other  denounced 
as  despicable  contrivances  to  introduce  “a  reign  of 
terror:”  and  the  approaching  election  still  furnish- 
ed materials  for  inveterate  opposition  amo>>g  them, 
which  some  of  the  last  acts  of  Mr  Adams*  adminis- 
tration were  not  calculated  to  lessen — especially 
that  concerning  the  judiciary,  for  this  the  democrats 
supposed  was  designed  as  a palladium  of  “federal” 
politics  and  policy. 

I shall  now  proceed  to  the  2nd  great  “landmark” 
— or  rather  division  or  collection  of  “landmarks.” 

2.  The  second  contest  between  Messrs.  Adams  and 
Jeffqs\fn  for. the  presidency,  in  the  year  1800— in 
whid\  \ne  latter  was  successful,  and  entered  on 
the  duties  of  his  office  the  4th  March,  1801. 

The  history  of  the  case  embraces  a great  multi- 
tude of  facts  but  they  shall  be  noticed  with  all 
possible  brevity.  This  election  was  conducted  as 
violently  as  the  former  had  been— and  the  parties 
abused  each  other  in  the  most  extravagant  manner. 

It  was  said  that  if  Mr.  Jefferson  was  elected,  our 
churches  would  be  turned  into  cow  stables,  the 
public  debt  of  the  United  States  be  wiped  away, 
the  country  become  a province  of  France,  and  the 
like;  and  that,  if  Mr.  Adams  was  chosen,  he  would 
do  things  not  much  less  offensive.  Persons  of  cha- 
racter— some  men  in  the  most  eminent  situations, 
so  far  forgot  themselves  as  to  become  common  tra- 
ducers  of  public  and  private  reputation!  The  “fede- 
ralists” yet  had  the  power,  and  the  “democrats” 
were  struggling  to  get  it:  but  great  principles  were 
maintained  and  opposed.  The  first  thought,  gene- 
rally, that  the  constitution  was  too  weak  - the  latter 
believed  that  it  was  sufficiently  strong;  and  on  these 
leading  points  hinged  many  important  collaterals, 
thought  to  be  essential  to  the  well  being  of  the 
people. 

It  is  here  needful  to  give  some  account  of  the 
progress  and  termination  of  that  memorable  elec- 
tion in  the  house  of  representatives.  It  was  the 
most  awful  political  contest  that  ever  occurred. 
Never,  perhaps,  before  had  the  minds  of  a whole 
people  been  so  seriously  agitated;  and  I cannot  yet 
revert  to  the  period  without  a sensation  that  par- 
takes of  horror,  when  I reflect  on  the  narrow  escape 
that  the  republic  made. 

At  that  time  there  was  no  designation  on  the  bal- 
lots of  the  electors  whom  they  designed  for  presi- 
dent and  whom  for  vice  president.  They  simply 
contained  two  names,  and  the  person  who  had  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  was  considered  as  elected 
president — if  no  one  had  a majority,  the  choice  de^ 
volved  on  the  house  of  representatives,  voting  by 
states,  as  yet  is  the  case.  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
Aaron  Burr  had  73  votes  each,  and  Mr.  Adams  65. 
The  ballotting  commenced  in  the  house of rcpresen  • 
tatives  on  the  Hth  Feb.-eight  states  voted  for  Mr. 
Jefferson,  6 for  Burr,  and  2,  (Maryland  and  Ver- 
mont), were  divided:  it  required  a majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  the  9tates  to  make  a cnoice,  so 
determination  was  had.  The  balloting,  with  the 
same  result,  continued  until  the  17th  of  the  sum- 
month.  In  all  places  whereat  the  intelligence  of  it 
was  received,  the  people  looked  as  we  might  sup- 
pose they  would  do  if  a civil  war  was  expected, 
and  the  agitation  at  Washington,  filler]  with  stran- 
gers, was  almost  beyond  bearing,  The  late  estima- 
ble JVicholson,  of  Maryland,  though  apparently  at 
the  point  of  death,  was  brought  to  the  capitol  in  h.% 
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bed  and  lodged  in  one  of  the  committee  rooms,  that, 
by  his  vote,  he  might  prevent  Maryland  from  being 
given  to  Burr.  At  last,  on  the  37th  ballot,  the  fol- 
lowing result  appeared— 

Vermont,  New  York,  New  .Terse)',  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee,  nine  states,  voted  for  Mr,  Jefferson. — 
Maryland  gave  4 votes  for  him  and  4 blanks,  Dela. 
ware  and  South  Carolina*  declined  voting,  and  New 
Hampshire.  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  Con- 
necticut stuck  to  Burr. 

When  the  issue  was  known,  the  people  were  wild 
>vith  joy— they  hugged  one  another  in  the  streets, 
and  some  danced  and  sung  and  shouted,  not  know- 
ing what  they  did — the  old  forgot  their  infirmities, 
and  the  young  committed  many  extravagancies.  A 
notice  of  two  little  things  that  happened  to  myself 
may  illustrate  the  state  of  the  public  feeling.  I 
caught  myself,  though  entirely  alone  at  ther^ne,  with 
3nv  hat  in  my  hand  and  whirling  it  round  my  head, 
and  huzzaing  with  the  whole  force  of  my  lungs;  and 
it  made  me  feel  very  foolish— but,  “7  could  not  help 
it.”  Immediately  after  this  I met  a friend  who  beg- 
ged me  to  proceed  to  my  office  with  the  least  pos- 
sible delay — I accordingly  ran  towards  it  as  fast  as  I 
could,  and  there  found  a large  crowd  of  persons  in 
tlie  very  act  of  forcing  a small  cannon  into  the  office 
to  give  me  a grand  salute,  though  I then  was  a pri- 
vate man  like  the  rest,  never  having  printed  a pub- 
lic paper  of  any  sort  until  several  years  after.  It  was 
with  no  small  difficulty  that  I diverted  them  from 
their  design,  and,  as  it  was*  they  were  yet  so  mad 
as  to  discharge  the  gun  in  a thickly  built  and  po- 
pulous street,  by  which  a couple  of  dozen  lights  of 
glass  were  broken  in  the  office  alone!  In  this  crowd, 
a number  of  persons  were  actors  whose  common 
habits  were  as  sober  and  sedate  as  those  of  others 
of  the  town  in  general.  It  is  just  to  add,  that  though 
the  “federalists,”  for  a moment,  seemed  depressed 
by  this  event,  a common  sense  of  what  was  right 
soon  caused  a large  majority  of  them,  (so  far  as  came 
to  r»y  knowledge),  to  be  satisfied  with  a result,  bot- 
tomed on  the  undoubted  will  of  a majority  of  the 
people,  though  they  did  not  esteem  Mr.  Jefferson 
any  the  more  on  that  account. 

This  act  of  the  “federal”  party  in  congress  can 
hardly  be  excused.  I never  heard  it  defended.  The 
constitution,  it  is  true,  gave  them  power  to  proceed  as 
they  did — but,  if  all  men  should  do,  on  every  occa- 
sion, what  the  written  law  will  not  prevent  them 
from  doing,  we  should  be  little  better  off' than  a na- 
tion of  savages,  and,  perhaps,  worse.  Take  away 
from  society  its  moral  sense  of  decency,  justice, 
mercy,  honor,  truth,  &c.  and  what  remains  is  not 
worth  contending  for,  as  an  improvement  over  the 
customs  and  manners  of  the  rudest  aborigines  of 
America.  It  was  just  as  perfectly  known  that  the 
people  designed  Mr.  Jefferson  for  president  and 
Mr.  Burr  for  vice  president,  as  that  an  election 
had  been  held  at  all.  Some  may  have  quibbled, 
and  said,  that  members  of  congress  had  no  right  to 
know  this.  It  is  true,  they  had  no  legal  right.  But 
there  was  a right  far  beyond  the  law  that  should  have 
operated  — the  eternal  rtght  or  truth  and  jus- 
tice; and  even  the  first  principle  of  the  constitution 
under  which  they  acted,  that  “the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.” 

The  following  letter  from  the  late  James  A.  Bay- 
ard, (then  having  the  vote  of  a state,  being  the  sole 
representative  of  Delaware),  though  lately  publish- 
ed in  the  Register,  we  feel  it  proper  to  insert  here. 
It  was  addressed  to  one  of  his  friends  at  Wiiiping- 
f.on: 


Washington , 17//i  February , 1801. 

“Dear  sir— Mr.  Jefferson  is  our  president — Our 
opposition  was  continued  till  it  was  demonstrated 
that  Burr  could  not  be  brought  in,  and  even  if  he 
could  he  meant  to  come  in  as  a democrat. 

“In  such  case,  to  evidence  his  sincerity,  he  must 
have  swept  every  officer*  in  the  United  States.  I 
have  direct  information  that  Mr.  Jefferson  will  not 
pursue  that  plan.  The  New  England  gentlemen 
came  out , and  declared  they  meant  to  go  without  a 
constitution  and  take  the  risk  of  a civil  war.  They 
agreed,  that  those  who  would  not  agree  to  incur  such 
an  extremity  ought  to  recede  without  loss  of  time. 
We  pressed  them  to  go  with  us  and  preserve  unity 
in  our  measures. 

“After  great  agitation  and  much  heat,  all  agreed 
but  one.  Butin  consequence  of  his  standing  out, 
the  others  refused  to  abandon  their  old  ground.— 
Mr.  J.  did  not  get  a federal  vote.f  Vermont  gave 
a vote  by  means  of  Morris  withdrawing.  The  same 
thing  happened  with  Maryland.  The  votes  of 
South  Carolina  and  Delaware  were  blank.  Your 
obedient  servant.  [Signed]  J.  A.  B. 

I have  a suspicion  of  the  source  from  whence 
this  letter  was  published.  I heard  of  it  shortly 
after  its  date— and  the  fact  is  strongly  impressed 
on  my  mind,  that  the  writer  made  a request  to 
withdraw  it,  but  was  assured  that  it  had  been  destroy- 
ed immediately  on  its  receipt , as  improper  to  be  kept  in 
existence.  (rT’If  be  had  been  living,  that  letter 
would  not  have  been  published. 

Mr-  Harper,  (as  may  be  seen  by  a reference,  to 
his  exposition,  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  “Na- 
tional Gazette,”  and  inserted  in  the  last  volume  of 
the  Register,  page  277),  in  opposition  to  wbatap. 
pears  to  be  the  meaning  of  Mr.  B’s  words,  as  to  the 
extremity  to  which  the  “New  England  gentlemen” 
would  have  proceeded,  says,  “I  most  firmly  believe 
that  there  was  not  a man  among  them  who  would 
not  have  voted  for  Mr.  Jefferson,  had  his  vote  been 
necessar)r  to  prevent  such  a catastrophe.”  In  re- 
publishing Mr.  Bayard’s  letter,  it  is  right  to  refer 
to  Mr.  Harper’s  declaration. 

[One  passing  remark  on  this  subject— If  I could 
apprehend  the  repetition  of  such  a scene,  and  sup- 
pose that  a congressional  caucus  would  prevent  it, 
liable  as  it  is  to  many  and  such  serious  ob  jections  in 
the  present  state  of  affairs — I would  support  it,  even 
if  it  virtually  vested  the  election  of  a president  in  the 
senate  and  house  of  representatives  in  their  “ individual 
characters But  I do  not  believe  that  an  old  fash- 
ioned caucus,  “democratic”  or  “federal,”  can  now 
be  held,  and  that,  if  holden,  apprehend  that  it  may 
rather  have  a tendency  to  throw  the  decision  into 
the  house  of  representatives  than  prevent  it — some 
of  the  reasons  for  which  I have  already  assigned.} 

The  contest  being  over  and  Mr.  Jefferson  seat- 
ed, he  soon  clearly  indicated  his  design  of  softening 
down  party. rage,  and  he  so  effected  it,  that,  in 
1804,  he  was  re  elected  almost  without  opposition! 
But  there  were  many  severe  contests  in  the  differ- 
ent states  before  this  unanimity  was  brought  about. 
I shall  notice  two  of  them,  that  the  spirit  of  the 
whole  may  be  understood — they  are  familiar  to  me, 
and  as  applicable  to  the  condition  of  things  else- 
where, as  in  the  little  state  of  Delaware. 

In  the  year  1801,  the  democrats,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  peace  of ’83,  succeeded  in  the  election  of 
their  candidate  for  governor,  and  col.  David  Hall, 

*««The  loaves  and  fishes”— ah!  what  trouble  have 
they  caused  mankind. 

f Nor  did  Mr,  Burr  get  a democratic  one. 

Eb.  Reg. 
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who  had  commanded  the  justly  celebrated  Dela- 
ware regiment  for  some  time  during  the  revolution, 
was  chosen  by  a majority  of  17  votes.  It  was  the 
constitutional  duty  of  the  senate  of  that  state  to 
count  the  votes  and  proclaim  the  result  of  such  elec- 
tions. It  was  currently  reported  and  decidedly  be- 
lieved,that  a majority  of  that  body  had  pre-determin- 
od  to  pronounce  the  election  illegal,  and  so  secure 
the  governorship  to  the  speaker  of  the  senate,  a ma- 
jority  of  which  was  ‘‘federal.”  It  was  deliberately 
resolved  to  resist  this — and  concluded  to  swear  in 
col.  Hall,  as  governor,  on  the  green,  before  the  state 
toiise  at  Dover,  if  the  senate  persisted  in  its  sup- 
posed design.  Preparatory  to  this,  it  was  needful 
to  find  a willing  person  who  could  administer  the 
oath;  and,  after  much  inquiry,  it  was  discovered, 
that  only  one  “ democrat ” in  the  whole  state  had  au- 
thority to  administer  a common  oath — so  perfect  had 
been  the  proscription ; and  how  that  one  had  escap- 
ed, then  became  a matter  of  much  speculation:  it 
was  an  honest  Irishman,  who  had  fought  bravely  in 
the  revolution,  and  he  promptly  agreed  to  perform 
the  duty  requested,  for  which  purpose  he  proceed- 
ed to  the  seat  of  government;  and,  in  its  neighbor- 
hood, many  resolute  persons  were  located— among 
them  as  respectable  men  as  there  were  in  the  state, 
to  act  as  occasion  might  require.  A sort  of  nego- 
tiation was  entered  into  and  an  understanding  had,  as 
to  the  proceedings  that  would  take  place.  One  of 
the  senators,  (who  could  not  “go  the  whole”),  gave 
way,  and  voted  against  his  party;  col.  Hall  was  then 
declared  duly  elected,  and  each  man  departed  for 
his  own  home  in  peace. 

We  had  another  great  contest  in  this  small  state 
fh  the  ensuing  year,  1802,  which  I shall  briefly  no-  j 
tice,  and  conclude  this  branch  of  the  subject.  Mr. 
Bayard,  who  voted  thirty-six  times  for  Burr  in  the 
house  of  representatives,  vested  with  the  whole 
power  of  the  state  in  his  own  person,  was  again  a 
candidate.  We  put  up  Mr.  C.  A.  Rodney  to  oppose 
him.  These  gentlemen  ever  were,  until  the  lament- 
ed decease  of  the  former,  on  the  most  intimate  and 
friendly  footing  of  any  two  persons  that  I ever  knew, 
and  they  nobly  maintained  their  regard  for  one  ano- 
ther, even  in  this  furious  rencontre  of  parties.  It 
was  as  stubborn  a contest  as  ever  took  place — but 
resulted  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Rodney  by  a majo- 
rity of  fifteen  votes!  Mr.  Bayard  was  a man  of  great 
powers— fearless  and  brave,  almost  an  idol  with  his 
party,  and  so  much  the  more  desired  to  be  put 
down  by  the  other  side.  In  looking  over  some  old 
papers,  I happened  to  meet  with  an  extract  from 
the  Baltimore  Federal  Gazette,  of  the  11th  October, 
1802— this  was  not  the  most  violent  of  the  papers  of 
that  day;  it,  however,  said,  “Indeed,  the  death  of 
Washiugtok  could  not  have  given  the  enemies  of 
liberty  more  satisfaction  than  that  Bayard  has  lost  his 
election.”  It  was  an  event  deplored  by  one  party, 
and  a cause  for  triumph  in  the  other,  that,  perhaps, 
never  had  its  fellow  in  the  choice  of  one  represen- 
tative  in  the  congress  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Bayard,  surely,  was  about  the  strongest  man  in  the 
“federal”  interest — he  was  privately  liberal,  yet,  as 
a public  man,  resolved,  and  sometimes  apparently 
rather  austere.  Still,  every  one  admired  his  uncom- 
mon talents,  and  all  believed  him  honest.  His  politi- 
cal principles  were  severely  assailed  in  this  contest, 
but  his  integrity  never  impeached:  and,  it  is  fair  to 
add,  that  Mr.  Rodney  was  treated  in  the  same  re- 
spectful manner  by  the  other  side;  but  it  would 
sometimes  make  one  smile  to  see  these  gentlemen, 
almost  daily,  arm-in-arm  together,  while  their  ad- 
verse political  friends  were  seemingly  ready  to  make 
battle,  at  every/mrner  or  cross-roa^s  in  the  state! 


Before  Mr.  Bayard  proceeded  to  Washington  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  1800,  he  declared,  in  my 
hearing,  that,  if  the  choice  of  a president  was  to  be 
made  between  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Burr,  no  man 
ought  to  hesitate.  He  believed,  he  said,  that  the 
first  meant  right,  but  that  his  scheme  of  government 
was  not  fitted  to  the  state  of  society,  and  he  pro- 
nounced it  visionary.  Of  the  latter  he  spoke  in 
very  rough  terms,  and  expressed  his  surprise  that 
the  “democrats”  had  ever  taken  him  up,  saying  that 
he  was  a perfect  Cataline.  The  very  evening  of 
Mr.  Bayard’s  return  home,  on  the  6th  or  7th  March, 
1801,  we  accidentally  met,  and  I took  the  liberty  to 
remind  him  of  the  conversation  alluded  to,  and  ap- 
ply it  to  his  late  votes  for  Mr.  Burr  in  congress.  He 
said  that  his  opinion  of  the  men  had  not  been  chang- 
ed; and  then  expressed  his  detestation  of  the  tram- 
mels of  pa,rty;  observing , that  1 could  not  yet  under- 
stand their  force.  He  said  this  in  away  that  silenced 
m^  for  he  appeared  exceedingly  mortified , if  not  dis- 
tressed. I do  not  affect  to  have  had  an  intimacy 
with  Mr.  B.  but  we  were  sometimes  together  at  the 
house  of  a mutual  friend;  and  then,  as  on  all  other 
occasions,  he  was  polite  and  communicative — liberal 
in  his  remarks,  and  willing  to  hear  the  observations 
of  those  that  he  happened  to  be  in  the  company  of. 
This  gentleman’s  conduct  in  1801,  has  already  been 
mentioned-- it  was  he  who  then,  perhaps,  prevent- 
ed a dreadful  calamity;  and,  if  the  history  of  a certain 
meeting  that  took  place  between  1808  and  '10  is 
ever  brought  to  light,  I apprehend  it  will  appear 
that  he,  a second  xoie,  interposed,  and  destroyed  a 
scheme  that  had  for  its  apparent  purpose  a separa- 
tion of  the  states.  He  was  a warm  partizan — but  a 
real  patriot;  a good  neighbor  and  a generous  Friend. 
'My  testimony  cannot  add  any  thing  to  his  reputa- 
tion; but  a notice  of  him  seemed  fitted  to  the  gene- 
ral subject  that  i am  endeavoring  to  give  a faithful, 
though  imperfect,  account  of— and  when  a man 
such  as  he  Was,  proceeded  to  the  lengths  that  he 
did,  through  party , what  must  have  been  the  state 
of  the  common  mind? 

In  1803,  the  zeal  of  parties  wasso  much  softened, 
that  Mr,  Jefferson  was  re-elected  in  1804,  as  be- 
fore observed,  almost  unanimously—Connecticut 
and  Delaware  being  the  only  states  that  voted 
against  him,  supported,  however’,  by  two  straggling 
votes  from  Maryland— 14,  all  told.  Matters  went 
on  pretty  quietly  until  1807,  though  parties  were 
yet  strictly  divided  in  congress,  and  some  agitations 
took  place  about  “Burr’s  conspiracy,”  the  purchase 
of  Louisiana,  aud  divers  other  things-^none  of 
them,  perhaps,  coming  into  our  view  as  “landmarks” 
— the  majority  was  not  violent,  and  the  minority 
submitted  as  it  should  do. 

In  November,  1806,  Napoleon,  emperor  of  France, 
issued  his  Berlin  decree;  this  was  followed  up  by 
the  famous  British  orders  in  council,  the  first  dated 
January  7,  1807,  and  order  was  heaped  on  order, 
in  perfect  contempt  of  neutral  rights,  Napoleon 
taking  part  in  the  effect  by  his  Milan  decree  of  the 
17th  December,  same  year.  The  British  orders  in 
council  declared  nearly  all  Europe  in  a state  of 
blockade,  and  the  American  coast  was  lined  with 
ships  to  enforce  said  blockade  at  the  mouth  of  the 
harbor  of  JVew  York , and  it  was  done / Nay,  the  in- 
solent persons  who  commanded  these  ships  took 
the  liberty  of  over  hauling  even  shallops  laden 
with  cord  wood  or  hay , for  the  New  York  market, 
and  a scroundel,  named  Whitby,  fired  into  a sloop 
and  murdered  a citizen  of  the  United  States. — 
At  other  places,  act9  nearly  as  outrageous  were 
committed,  and  the  cup  of  bitterness  was  filled  by 
the  'base  attack  on  the  Chesapeake  frigate,  to  sup.* 
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port  British  claims  to  the  “right  of  search”  and  to 
impress  seamen  from  our  ships,  thousands  of  whom, 
native  American  citizens,  were  then  enslaved  in  her 
•‘floating  hells.”  Blessed  be  heaven! — I never  ex- 
pect to  hear  of  a recurrence  of  these  things — they 
cannot  happen  in  a state  of  peace;  for  though  Bri- 
tain thus  made  war  on  us  we  were  at  peace  with 
her.  Not  being  prepared  for  the  contest,  and  for 
every  good  reason  wishing  to  avoid  a war  that 
would  mix  our  affairs  with  those  of  Europe,  what 
were  called  “restrictive  measures”  were  adopted, 
and  the  embargo  laid  in  December,  1807,  to  protect 
persons  and  property  against  the  depredations  of 
the  British,  and  nearly  two  months  before  the  Mi- 
lan decree  was  here  known  to  have  been  passed. 
It  was  regarded  as  the  only  alternative  between 
submission  and  war,  by  the  “democrats,”  though 
opposed  by  the  “federalists, ??  being,  as  they  assert- 
ed, laid  at  the  dictation  of  France. 

A minute  account  of  the  proceedings  that  led  to 
the  embargo  would  be  highly  interesting— and 
shew  that  those  who  first  urged  the  government  to 
resist  British  encroachments,  were  the  first  to  aban- 
don it  for  having  resisted  them!  The  facts  are  in 
pi*oof,  in  the  memorials  of  the  merchants  and  others 
—and,  if  collected,  would  make  a curious  little 
volume. 

The  bill  for  laying  an  embargo  passed  the  sen- 
ate, 22  yeas  and  6 nays— and  was  carried  in  the 
house,  82  to  44.  On  looking  over  the  yeas  and 
nays,  I notice  the  name  of  one  gentleman,  at 
that  time  holding  his  seat  as  a “federalist,”  who 
voted  for  the  embargo — and  one  also,  so  re- 
garded as  a “democrat,”  who  voted  against  it. — 
Ferhaps  there  never  was  a more  strict  drawing  of 
the  line  between  parties  than  on  this  occasion.  It 
was  the  great  point  of  “landmark”  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son’s administration,  involving,  in  its  practice,  the 
whole  of  his  theory  in  favor  of  peace  and  in  oppo- 
sition to  war.  But  it  re-kindled  the  old  fire  of 
party.  He  that  was  for  the  embargo,  was  a “demo 
£rat’’_he  that  was  against  it,  a “federalist;”  it  was 
as  a wall  between  the  parties,  to  be  seen  and  almost 
felt  -with  the  handy  (so  strong  was  it),  in  every  state, 
'city,  county,  town,  village  or  hamief  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  every  class  or  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple, “high  or  low',  rich  or  poor.”  It  was  the  touch, 
stone  or  principle— as  shall  be  exemplified  by 
familiar  events  that  happened  in  Maryland,  to  re- 
present the  acts  and  feelings  of  the  whole  people 
of  the  United  States. 

The  city  and  county  of  Baltimore  formed  a dis- 
trict that  sent  two  members  to  congress.  The  “de- 
mocrats,” resolved  to-  re-elect  major  N.  R.  Moore,  a 
soldier  of  the  revolution,  who  had" voted  for  the  em- 
bargo, with  Mr.  A.  McKim,  a very  respectable  mer 
chant  and  a friend  of  the  embargo,  as  his  cdlleague. 
The  “federalists,”  or  opponents  of  the  embargo, 
thought  they  had  a better  chance  of  success  by  tak- 
ing up  one  man  only,  and  they  fixed  on  a g’entleman 
that  would  have  succeeded  if  it  had  been  possible 
to  elect  one  favorable  to  the  policy  of  his  then  par- 
ty: it  was  Mr.  W.  H.  Winder,  since  general  Winder 
of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  at  that  time  believ- 
ed and  notv  held  to  be,  not  only  a learned  and  ac- 
complished gentleman,  but  as  true  an  American  as 
ever  lived.  If  perseverance,  in  itself,  ever  deserv- 
ed success,  he  ought  to  have  been  elected.  The 
campaign  was  a very  hot  one,  and  each  party  spent 
much  time,  and  used  all  possible  exertion,  to  in- 
crease  or  bring  forth  its  strength.  But  when  the 
election  came  on,  Messrs.  Moore  and  McKim  ob- 
gained  6857  votes,  and  Mr.  Winder  only  1818.  But 
■ us  further  mark  the  prevalence  of  principle /— 


this  same  maj.  Moore,  who  obtained  such  an  over'* 
whelming  majority  in  1808,  who  had  always  sustain- 
ed the  character  of  one  of  the  best  of  men  and 
soundest  of  “democrats,”  was  rejected  in  1810,  and 
Mr.  Peter  Little,  (our  present  member),  sent  in  his 
place!  For  Little  2604;  for  Moore  2478  votes.  The 
reason  for  this  was,  that  major  Moore  had  voted  for 
a repeal  of  the  embargo  law,  which  Mr.  Little  said 
that  he  would  not  have,  done;  and  the  old  veteran, 
with  all  the  power  of  old  attachments  and  faithful 
services,  supported  too  by  three  fourths  of  the 
wealthy  of  the  “democratic  party,”  was  beaten  by  a 
new  man,  a mechanic,  for  principle- sake;  and  hun- 
dreds who  voted  against  him  put  in  their  ballots 
with  serious  regret.  I was  one  of  these.  We  all 
loved  the  man,  but  felt  it  our  duty  to  maintain  what 
we  thought  a matter  of  principle.  It  is  notorious 
that  the  whole  state  of  Maryland  so  acted  for  or 
against  the  embargo  question;  and  that  because  the 
majority  was  in  favor  of  that  measure,  gen.  Smith 
was  re  elected  to  the  senate,  in  1809. 

During  the  tefrn  of  Mr  Jefferson’s  administration, 
some  points  were  unsuccessfully  made  by  the  “fe- 
deralists,” in  which  subsequent  events  and  increased 
knowledge  have  shewn  that  they  were  right — and 
others  were  made  in  which  they  were  undoubtedly 
wrong.  But  party  supported,  and  party  opposed, 
almost  every  measure  suggested  by  the  executive 
—and  herein  is  the  great  evil  of  parties.  I shall 
mention  only  one  case  to  illustrate  this  remark— 
the  gun  boat  system,  no  doubt  proper,  useful  and 
efficient  in  certain  cases,  but  now  universally  ac- 
knowledged as  wholly  incompetent  to  a scheme  for 
the  national  defence;  and  the  opposition  of  the  “de- 
mocrats” to  the  navy  (proper),  had  also  been  in  the 
extreme.  But  I doubt  very  much  whether  the  leap 
that  we  have  made  from  gun  boats  to  ships  of  tire 
first  class,  will  not  be  found  as  inconsistent  with 
sound  policy,  if  much  further  extended.  I am  fear- 
ful that  the  science  and  skill  of  our  invaluable  sea- 
men, and  their  exploits  on  the  ocean,  may  have 
seduced  us  into  an  establishment  that  will  hereafter 
cause  us  much  trouble.  It  is  an  easy  thing  to  build 
ships  of  the  line— but  to  man  and  support  them  for 
War,  is  another  affair:  and,  when  we  call  to  mind 
the  accidents  of  storm  and  battle  to  which  they  are 
liable,  perhaps  there  may  be  reason  to  believe  that 
they  may  become  too  much  a favorite  with  us. 
A fleet  may  be  defeated — it  may  be  wrecked,  and 
then  the  naval  means  for  the  whole  period  of  a war 
will  be  lost.  I know  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  some 
of  our  best  naval  officers,  that,*if  the  navy  is  to  be 
increased  beyond  the  amount  of  ships  now  building, 
that  attention  should  be  paid  exclusively  to  the 
erection  of  strong  frigates  and  sloops  of  war,  to  ha- 
rass an  enemy  and  dissipate  his  strength.  But  these 
remarks  belong  to  other  subjects,  though  at  all  times 
worthy  of  being  considered. 

[To  be  concluded  in  the  next  Register.] 

Gen.  Jackson.  The  following  extract  of  a let- 
ter from  general  Andreis  Jackson , explaining  the 
reason  why  he  declined  accepting  the  mission  to 
Mexico,  to  which  he  was  appointed  by  the  executive, 
is  copied  from  the  Mobile  Commercial  Register: 

“Not  having  been  consulted  on  the  subject  of  the 
appointment,  nor  having  heard  any  thing  of  the  in- 
tention of  the  president  to  make  it,  until  after  the 
nomination  was  submitted  to  the  senate,  entitled 
me  to  exercise  my  own  judgment  on  the  propriety 
of  the  measure;  and,  on  mature  reflection,  have  come 
to  the  following  conclusion:  That,  in  the  present 

revolutionary  state  of  Mexico,  the  appearance  of  aft 
American  minister  at  that  courts  with  credentials  to 
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\be  tyrant  Iturbide,  would  carry  with  it,  to  the  peo- 
ple oi  that  country,  the  appearance  that  the  U . States 
approved  his  course:  would  thereby  strengthen  the 
tyrant— and  enable  him  the  more  firmly  to  rivet 
the  chains  of  despotism  on  the  Mexican  people,  who 
of  right  ought  to  be  free.  The  future  peace  and 
security  of  the  United  Stales,  materially  depends 
upon  the  Mexicans  establishing  a government  upon 
the  representative  system.  These  views  induced 
me  to  decline  the  acceptance,  determined  never  to 
permit  pecuniary  or  other  considerations,  to  entice 
me  into  a measure,  where  the  cause  of  suffering 
humanity  could  not  be  relieved;  and  where  there 
was  no  prospect  of  my  rendering  any  service  to  my 
country.”  — — 

Cotton,  in  the  New  York  market,  is  now  worth 
on  an  average  from  two  to  two  and  a halt  cents  more 
than  it  was  three  weeks  ago,  and  the  chances  ssem 
rather  in  favor  of  a still  further  advance.  This  rise, 
says  the  the  American,  has  been  partly  occasioned, 
perhaps,  by  the  fact,  which  now  seems  ascertained, 
that  tl^e  crops  will,  on  the  whole,  fall  rather  short  of, 
instead  of  exceeding,  as  they  were  expected  to  do, 
those  of  last  year;  but,  perhaps,  still  more  from  the 
increased  consumption  of  this  raw  material  by  our 
own  manufacturers. 

Pins.  Tn  reference  to  this  manufacture,  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  says— We  observe  it  stat- 
ed in  the  Mechanics’  Gazette,  that  Mr.  Whittemore, 
of  this  city,  has  so  improved  the  machine  for  mak- 
ing pins,  (originally  invented  by  an  American),  as 
to  make,  from  the  simple  wire,  30  per  minute,  com- 
pletely headed  and  pointed  entirely  by  the  machine, 
with  only  one  hand  to  turn  the  crank.  Great  as 
this  ingenious  improvement  is,  we  learn  from  the 
Minerva,  that  a native  American,  who  is  now  a re- 
sident of  Philadelphia,  has  lately  invented  a ma- 
chine, for  making  pins,  about  three  feet  square, 
which  may  be  worked  by  a boy  of  12  years  old, 
who,  without  any  previous  instructions,  can  make 
60  pins  in  a minute , being  double  the  number  manu- 
factured in  the  same  space  by  Mr.  Whittemore’s 
invention.  All  that  is  necessary,  in  the  new  ma- 
chine, is  to  introduce  the  end  of  a coil  of  wire,  and, 
by  turning  a crank,  the  wire  is  gradually  drawn 
into  the  machine;  it  is  there  cut  to  the  proper 
length'  for  [the  shank  of  the  pin;  a spiral  head  is 
simultaneously  formed,  and  placed  on  it;  after- 
wards both  are  attached  firmly  together,  and,  by 
means  of  a grindstone,  the  point  is  formed,  and 
the  pin  falls  out  of  the  machine,  which,  after  hav- 
ing been  submitted  to  the  process  of  whitening,  is, 
in  every  respect,  like  those  now  imported  from 
Great  Britain. 

The  principle  on  which  the  two  machines  are 
formed  appears  to  be  the  same,  though  it  is  evident 
that  the  one  invented  at  Philadelphia  possesses  a 
great  advantage  over  the  other  in  producing  dou- 
ble the  quantity  of  pins.  This  is  certainly  a re- 
markable age  for  inventions;  and  that  spirit  of  dis- 
covery which  formerly  belonged,  in  a peculiar 
degree,  to  the  French  nation,  and  was  so  readily 
Improved  on  by  the  English,  seems  to  have  been 
largely  transferred  to  our  own  countrymen,  whose 
efforts  cannot  fail,  ere  long,  to  silence  the  calum 
nies  of  tho^e  who  not  only  denied  us  all  literary  ta- 
lent, but  pronounced  us  utterly  incapable  of  any 
Ingenious  or  useful  invention. 

Pitcairn’s  Island.  A letter  from  a young  gen- 
tleman, dated  at  Valparaiso  in  February  last,  gives 
the  following  account,  derived  from  the  captain  of 
a Martha’s  Vineyard  whale  ship. 


“The  captain  informs  me  of  his  touching  at  Pit- 
cairn’s Island,  in  lat.  25,  5,  long.  130,  W.  This  is- 
land was  settled  more  than  30  years  ago  by  six  or 
eight  English  sailors,  mutineers  of  the  English  ship 
Bounty.  They  took  with  them  their  Otaheitian 
wives.  Twenty  years  after,  the  ship  Topaz,  of 
Boston,  touched  at  the  island  and  was  surprised  to 
find  it  inhabited,  and  more  so  on  being  boarded  with 
canoes  by  people  who  spoke  the  English  language. 
They  said  they  were  the  sons  of  the  above  mention- 
ed mutineers,  who  were  all  dead  but  one,  named 
John  Adams,  who  is  living  to  this  day,  and  is  now 
upwards  of  70  years  old.  He  has  several  children 
and  grand  children,  who,  with  the  rest  of  his  young 
friends,  amount  to  40  or  50  inhabitants.  This  vene- 
rable old  man  instructs  them  to  read  and  write,  and 
particularly  in  religious  principles.  They  all  call 
him  father,  and  pay  him  the  utmost  respect.  The 
master  of  the  whale  ship  says  he  never  left  a place 
with  more  regret,  as  they  are  the  most  hospitable, 
virtuous  and  happy  people  in  the  world.  The  is- 
land is  healthy  and  fertile,  producing  abundance  of 
fruits, fowls,  hogs,  8cc.  It  is  said  to  be  six  miles  long, 
and  three  broad. 

Russian  ukase.  From  the  National  Intelligencer* 
A paragraph  is  circulating  in  most  of  the  newspa- 
pers throifghout  the  union,  purporting  to  be  an  ex- 
tract of  a letter  from  Washington,  and  importing 
that  the  Russian  imperial  ukase  of  4 16  of  Septem- 
ber, 1821,  had  been  revoked.  This  statement  is 
not  correct.  We  understand  that,  at  the  proposal  of 
his  imperial  majesty’s  government,  recently  made, 
the  minister  of  the  United  States  at  St.  Petersburg 
will  be  furnished  with  powers  and  instructions  to 
confer  with  the  Russian  cabinet  for  the  adjustment, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  of  their  conflict- 
ing claims  in  relation  to  the  north-west  coast  of 
America:  and  from  the  well  known  moderation 
and  regard  to  justice  of  the  emperor  Alexander, 
no  less  than  from  the  friendly  dispositions  towards 
the  United  States,  so  long  and  so  constantly  mani- 
fested by  him,  there  is  reason  to  expect  that  this 
adjustment  will  be  accomplished  in  a manner  satis- 
factory to  him,  and,  at  the  same  time,  consistent  with 
all  the  rights  of  this  nation.  In  the  mean  time,  it  is 
believed  that  the  commanders  of  the  Russian  armed 
vessels  upon  that  coast  have  received  orders,  which 
will  obviate  any  further  immediate  collison  with  the 
commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Pacific  ocean. 

FOREIGN  NEWS, 

France . The  squadron  at  Martinico  consists  of 
a 64  gun  ship,  3 frigates  and  several  sloops  of  war. 
The  Spanish  letter  of  marque,  lately  captured  and 
sent  into  Port  Royal,  has  sailed  for  France.  It  is 
reported  that  she  had  three  millions  of  dollars  on 
board. 

Spain.  Cadiz  is  blockaded  by  a French  squadron. 
Two  Spanish  privateers  were  fitting  out  at  that 
place.  Forty  (late)  French  officers  had  arrived  at 
Valencia  to  join  the  Spaniards.  Almost  all  the  peo- 
ple of  property  at  Madrid  have  removed  from  or 
were  prepared  to  leave  the  city — and  those  able  to 
bear  arms  would  generally  join  the  constitutional 
forces.  This  shews  the  degree  of  affection  that  is 
entertained  for  the  French/  Their  march  to  Ma- 
drid has  not  been  strewed  with  flowers,  nor  will 
they  repose  on  beds  of  roses  when  they  arrive  there. 
Sir  Robert  Wilson,  it  is  given  out,  will  join  the  army 
undei1  Morillo:  we  consider  this  favorable  as  a gua- 
rantee of  the  fidelity  of  the  latter,  of  which  some 
persons  have  had  doubts,  perhaps  unjustly.  It  is 
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complained  that  the  French  troops  insult  the  Spa- 
nish women,  and  some  of  them  have  been  punished 
by  the  peasants  for  it.  The  strong1  port  of  St.  An- 
tonio,  6 leagues  east  of  St.  Andero,  is  garrisoned 
by  3000  constitutional  troops,  well  prepared  to  de- 
fend the  place.  A party  from  the  garrison,  lately 
captured  400  men  of  the  army  of  the  faith,  also,  a 
French  detachment  of  about  200  men,  with  from 
4 to  500  mules,  laden  with  stores  and  ammunition  of 
various  kinds,  with  §1000  in  money,  all  intended  for 
the  French  army,  which  they  supposed  to  be  be- 
sieging  that  place. 

It  was  believed  at  St.  Andero,  on  the  20th  of  May, 
that  a great  battle  had  been  fought  in  Catalonia. 
That  Mina’s  force  was  about  20,000  strong,  and  that 
of  the  French  the  same — that  the  latter  were  de- 
feated with  the  lorsof  5000  men,  the  Spaniards  los- 
ing 3500.  The  master  of  a vessel  arrived  at  Bos- 
ton, states  that  he  saw  the  official  account  of  the 
bloody  affair. 

The  “Democratic  Press”  has  the  following  arti- 
cle—we  have  not  seen  the  fact  stated  that  the 
French  had  arrived  at  Madrid,  in  any  other  paper, 
but  it  is  probable  enough  in  itself — 

**The  French  army,  about  10, QQ0  strong,  and  the 
ragged  remnant  of  the  ^forces  of  the  faith,  have  enter- 
ed Madrid.  This  was  expected,  and  now  we  may 
expect  the  tug  of  war.  The  division  of  the'French 
will  lead  to  the  concentration  of  the  Spanish,  and 
the  guerillas  will  be  active  in  cutting  off  supplies  of 
provisions  and  foraging  parties.  A considerable 
defeat  of  any  portion  of  the  French  troops  would 
be  attended  with  the  most  disastrous  consequences.” 

(jjpThere  is  an  intimation  in  the  British  papers 
that  the  Spanish  cortes,  in  the  last  resort,  will  re- 
move to  the  Canaries,  taking  the  royal  family  with 
them.  This  is  considered  as  indicative  of  the  reso- 
lution of  Spain  never  to  submit  to  the  government 
of  France. 

Two  Spanish  privateers  have  been  fitted  out  at 
Corunna — a valuable  French  ship,  loaded  with 
cochineal,  &c.  has  been  sent  into  Cadiz. 

Portugal.  It  is  stated  that  the  Portuguese  army 
will  soon  amount  to  between  50  and  60,000  men, 
and  be  marched  to  the  Spanish  frontier.  The  Por- 
tuguese general  Eego  and  his  corps  are  at  Leon, 
in  Spain.  This  seems  as  if  it  was  intended  to  make 
a common  cause  with  the  Spaniards. 

Chili.  Gen.  Freyre  has  been  elected  Director, 
and  it  was  hoped  that  good  order  would  soon  be 
established.  It  is  said  that  he  would  assist  Peru 
with  4 or  5000  men. 

Peru.  Affairs  are  in  an  unsettled  state.  It  is 
intimated  that  the  royal  chiefs,  Valdez  and  Cante- 
nac,  design  to  establish  a government  independent 
of  Spain,  but  subject  to  themselves— and  that,  un- 
less powerfully  assisted  by  Colombia  and  Chili,  the 
republicans  must  submit.  They  appear  to  be  weak- 
ened by  factions. 

Mexico.  A Vera  Cruz  paper  of  the  15th  May, 
says— The  constituent  sovereign  congress  of  Mexi- 
co, in  their  session  yesterday,  have  decreed  what 
follows: 

1st.  That  the  coronation  of  don  Augustin  de  Itur- 
blde,  being  an  act  of  violence  and  force,  and  not  a 
work  of  right,  there  is  no  call  for  any  discussion 
on  the  abdication  which  he  makes  of  the  crown. 

2d.  That,  likewise,  consequently,  the  hereditary 
succession,  and  titles  emanating  from  that  corona- 
tion, are  declared  to  be  annulled;  and  all  the  acts 
of  the  government,  passed  between  the  19th  of 
May  and  the  29th  of  last  March,  are  pronounced 
illegal,  ofj  at  most,  subject  to  the  revisal  of  the 


actual  government,  for  their  being  confirmed  or  rcr 
voked. 

3d.  The  executive  supreme  power  shall  hasten 
the  departure  of  don  Angus  tin  de  Iturbide  from 
the  territory  of  this  nation. 

• 4th.  And  that  this  shall  be  accomplished  at  one 
of  the  ports  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  in  a neutral 
vessel,  procured  at  the  expense  of  tb#  state,  for 
conveying  him  with  his  family  to  the  place  he  may 
choose, 

5th.  That  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars, payable  in  this  capital,  be  annually  assigned  to 
don  Augustin  de  Iturbide  during  his  life,  on  the 
condition,  that  he  may  establish  his  residence  in 
any  part  of  Italy.  And  that,  after  his  death,  his 
family  shall  receive  eight  thousand  dollars,  under 
the  rules  established  for  the  pensions  from  the  mi- 
litary fund. 

6th.  Don  Augustin  de  Iturbide  shall  hold  the 
appellation  of  excellency. 

The  executive  supreme  power,  &c.  will  consider 
all  this  as  understood. 

Mexico,  8th  April,  1823 — third  year  of  the  inde- 
pendence, and  the  Second  of  liberty. 

Lie.  Jose  Mariano  Marin,  President. 
Florentino  Martinez,  Deputy 
Gabriel  jie  Torres,  5 Secretaries » 

Therefore,  we  command,  &c. — A.  D. 

Jose  Ignacio  Garcia  Illueca. 

(C/dturbide  has  departed  for  Italy  in  the  British 
ship  Rowling,  which  was  under  convoy  of  the  sloop 
of  war  Tamar. 

It  is  decreed  that  things  heretofore  called  Impe- 
rial shall  be  termed  National.  Many  other  things 
have  been  attended  to  by  the  “constituent  con- 
gress;”  among  them  the  coat  of  arms  and  national 
flag  has  been  established  as  follows: 

1st.  That  the  shield  must  be  the  Mexican  eagle, 
standing  on  the  left  upon  a nopal  or  cochineal  fig 
tree,  which  may  grow  from  a rock  among  the  wa- 
ters of  the  lake,  and  with  the  right  foot  grasping  a 
snake,  and  holding  it  in  a posture  for  tearing  it  to 
pieces  with  the  beak;  and  that  this  blazon  must  be 
bordered  with  two  branches,  the  one  of  laurel,  ami 
the  other  of  oak,  according  to  the  design  adopted 
by  the  first  defenders  of  the  independence. 

2d.  In  respect  to  the  national  flag,  it  is  decreed 
that  it  shall  be  the  same  as  heretofore,  with  the  only 
exception  of  placing  the  esgle  without  a crown, 
which  is  also  to  be  the  case  in  the  shield. 

The  following  important  intelligence  has  been 
received  from  Vera  Cruz,  at  New  Orleans: 

A gentleman,  of  respectability,  under  date  of 
4th  March,  writes  as  follows:  Esteemed  friend- 
Messrs.  Isisarri  and  Iloreo,  commissioners  from 
Spain,  have  arrived  at  this  port,  and  are  awaiting 
the  installation  of  the  sovereign  congress,  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  capital  of  this  empire,  for  the  purpose 
of  conferring  with  that  august  body  relative  to  the 
important  affair  of  a negociation  between  two  na- 
tions who  should  love  each  other  with  the  brother- 
ly affection  required  by  the  strong  relation  of  com- 
mon religion,  language,  usages  and  customs. 

I have  seen  the  powers  of  the  commissioners, 
furnished  them  by  the  cortes,  sanctioned  and  au- 
thorized by  the  king,  and  noticed  the  extensive  fa- 
cilities granted.  They  are: 

1st.  An  unlimited  authority  is  granted  them  to 
treat  for  the  total  emancipation  of  this  opulent  he- 
misphere. 

2d.  The  peninsula  is  desirous  of  forming  the 
closest  alliance  with  this  nation,  and  of  entering  in- 
to  a treaty  of  commerce  mutually  advantageous. 
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3d.  That  the  children  of  this  country  and  those 
beyond  the  Atlantic,  should  be  considered  as  one 
family. 

4th.  That  they  should  mutually  assist  each  other 
in  case  of  need. 

5th.  That  the  armed  force  of  either  party  be 
sent  to  the  aid  of  the  other  whenever  either  be  at- 
tacked by  a foreign  enemy,  making  common  cause, 
which  will  have  a tendency  to  strengthen  as  much 
as  possible  two  such  opulent  nations. 

6th.  By  order  of  the  Consulado  of  Cadiz,  to  pro- 
pose to  the  Consulado  of  Mexico,  30  thousand  quin- 
tals of  quick  silver,  now  in  their  stores,  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  the  Working  of  the  mines; 
giving  them,  in  consideration  of  the  dullnss.  of  this 
important  branch  of  commerce,  such  a credit  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  payment. 

7th.  Finally  to  combine  any  thing  that  may  tend 
to  the  great  end  of  an  eternal  pacification,  consoli- 
dating the  fundamental  basis,  and  strengthening 
the  bands  that  bind  them  together  in  a closer  friend- 
ship and  disinterested  union  than  has  been  seen  for 
centuries  in  secial  contracts. — Diaro  de  Vera  Cruz. 

The  people  of  Yucatan  have  declared  themselves 
independent  of  the  general  government  of  Mexico, 
and  were  forming  a state  constitution. 


American  Wines,  &c. 

rnoM  the  national  intelligencer. 

•Messrs.  Gales  & Seaton:  In  my  letter  printed  in 
your  paper  of  the  26th  ult.  (taken  from  the  Ameri- 
can Farmer,  which  I did  not  intend  should  be  pub- 
lished, but  for  Mr.  Skinner  to  make  an  editorial  ar- 
ticle of,  and  the  letters  enclosed  to  him),  I have  as- 
serted  that,  before  the  end  of  the  present  century, 
the  vineyards  of  the  United  States  will  add  one  hun- 
dred of  millions  of  dollars  annually  to  their  agricul- 
tural products,  which  renders  it  necessary  to  give 
an  explanation  of  my  ideas  on  the  subject;  as  I sup- 
pose there  is  not  one  person  in  five  thousand  that 
has  ever  reflected  seriously  on  this  business,  or  has 
any  idea  of  the  advantage  it  will  be  eventually  of 
to  this  country. 

We  have  it,  from  the  best  authority,  that  the  vine- 
yards in  Frartce  produce,  annually,  on  an  average  of 
years,  more  than  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  The 
extent  of  the  vineyards  in  France  are  about  two 
millions  of  arpents,  which  is  about  equal  to  one  mil- 
lion and  six  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  of  our 
acres.  France,  according  to  A.  Young,  and  others, 
contains  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  millions  of  our 
acres;  consequently,  there  is  about  one  acre  in  se- 
venty-seven, in  vines,  in  the  whole  extent  of  that 
kingdom.  The  average  produce  is  about  five  hogs- 
heads, of  sixty-three  gallons  each,  on  an  arpent,  or 
315  gallons.  A vineyard,  to  produce,  in  the  same 
proportion,  on  one  of  our  acres,  would  be  upwards 
of  three  hundred  and  seventy  gallons. 

For  the  sake  of  comparison,  I will  select  the  state 
of  Virginia,  which,  according  to  Morse’s  Geography, 
contains  seventy  thousand  square  miles,  which,  at 
640  acres  to  the  square  mile,  will  make  44,800,000 
acres  in  that  state,  and  which  is  a little  more  than 
one-third  of  the  extent  of  France;  and,  instead  of 
having  one  acre  in  77  in  vines,  the  proportion  in 
France,  I will  say  Virginia  will  have  one  acre  in  four 
hundred  in  vines,  which  is  less  than  one-fifth  of  the 
proportion  in  France,  and  will  make  one  hundred 
and  twelve  thousand  acres;  and,  at  370  gallons  of 
wine  to  the  acre,  will  produce  41,44-1,000  gallons. 

Upon  inquiry,  I have  it  from  the  best  authority, 
that  there  are  -.vines  in  France  which  sell  for  six 
hundred  crowns  the  ton  of  250  gallons,  which  is 


equal  to  §2.64  per  gallon,  and  other  good  wines  set' 
in  proportion,  and  great  quantities  are  not  sold 
higher  prices  than  our  cider.  And,  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  I will  state  an  account,  which  every  one 
who  chooses  may  vary  according  to  bis  own  ideas, 
as  to  price,  &c. 


1,000,000  of  gallons  of 

wine 

at  §2  00 

§2,000,000 

2,000,000 

do 

do 

1 50 

3,000,000 

3,0 00.000 

do 

do 

1 00 

3,000,000 

5,000,000 

do 

do 

0 75 

3,750,000 

7,000,000 

do 

do 

0 50 

3,500,000 

23,440,000 

do 

do 

0 25 

5,860,000 

Total  product  at  the  prices  above  stated,  21,110,000 
and  a great  portion  of  it  valued  at  a price, (25  cts.) 
which  would  generally  be  cheap  a^  vinegar,  or  it 
may  where  it  is  not  a pleasant  beverage,  be  turned 
into  brandy;  and,  at  an  average  of  50  cents  the  gal- 
lon, it  will  amout  to  the  sum  of  §20,720,000;  or, 
even  at  25  cents,  will  add  §10,360,000  to  the  agri- 
cultural produce,  if  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  is 
pursued  and  most  of  it  may  be  got  from  lands  that 
are  now  lying  idle  and  useless.  It  will  be  a plea- 
sant amusement  for  gentlemen  to  have  from  one  to 
five  acres,  with  the  assistance  of  their  house  ser- 
vants, without  interfering  wfith  the  laborers  of  thejr 
farms. 

I have  here  stated  facts,  from  which  gentlempn 
may  make  their  own  calculations,  and  draw  their 
own  conclusions;  and  any  one  who  will  take  the 
trouble  of  looking  at  a map  south  of  the  40th  de- 
gree of  latitude,  and  east  of  the  Mississippi,  will  see 
that  there  is  more  than  sufficient  extent  of  Country 
in  the  United  States  to  produce  more  wine  and  mo- 
ney at  the  lowest  rate  above  stated,  and  to  amount 
to  a much  greater  sum  than  one  hundred  millions 
of  dollars,  even  if  there  was  but  one  acre  in  five 
hundred  cultivated  in  vines.  JOHN  ADLUM. 

[To  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Register  it  may 
be  necessary  to  state  that  major  AdJum,  who  signs 
the  above,  is  a very  respectable  gentleman  of  the 
revolutionary  school — yet,  active  and  intelligent,  of 
amiable  and  dignified  manners,  kind,  courteous  and 
interesting,  with  whom  I have  the  pleasure  of  a 
slight  personal  acquaintance— but  his  reputation  is 
well  known  to  many.  He  has  succeeded  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  vine  to  a considerable  extent,  and  I 
cannot  see  any  reason  why  the  success  that  he  anti- 
cipates may  not  be  accomplished,  provided  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  plant,  to  the  extent  suggested,  shall 
be  profitable  to  those  who  embark  in  it,  on  account 
of  over-production  and  the  force  of  our  habits — the 
latter,  however,  may  undergo  a desirable  change, 
in  the  substitution  of  light  wines  for  ardent  spirits.] 

Eiu  Reg. 


Manifesto  of  the  king  of  Spain. 

FROM  THE  COMMERCIAL  ADVERTISER. 

One  of  bur  Gibraltar  papers  contains  the  sub- 
stance of  the  king  of  Spain’s  manifesto.  This  state 
paper  is  dated  from  the  alcazar,  or  palace,  of  Se- 
ville, the  23d  of  April,  and  begins  by  observing: — 
That,  after  the  signal  success  with  which  were 
crowned  the  exertions  of  Spain  to  repel  the  out- 
rageous attack  made  by  Bonaparte  upon  her  inde- 
pendence, it  was  not  to  be  expected,  that  his  exam- 
ple would  be  followed  by  princes  who  call  them- 
selves the  restorers  of  order,  and  who  are  so  much 
indebted  to  the  noble-minded  and  gallant  people 
who  paved  the  way'for  the  fall  of  the  French  Attila. 
This,  however,  has  unfortunately  been  the  case; 
and  the  French  government  attempt  to  vindicate 
their  unwarrantable  aggression  by  indecorous  snd 
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groundless  assertions.— They  call  the  restoration  of 
the  constitutional  system,  a military  revolt;  impute 
to  compulsion  the  king’s  acceptance  of,  and  adher- 
ence  to  it;  and  brand  with  the  name  of  faction  the 
cortes  and  the  government  which  enjoy  his  confi- 
dence and  that  of  the  nation.  But  Europe  and  Spain 
will  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  imposed  upon  by 
vain  declamations.  It  is  true  that  the  constitution 
was  re-established  by  some  military  men;  but  every 
body  knows  with  what  readiness  and  alacrity  the 
whole  nation  joined  them.  As  to  the  king,  the  mo- 
ment the  nation  had  so  solemnly  expressed  her  will, 
it  was  his  duty  to  comply  with  it.  He  did  so,  and 
adopted  those  laws  under  which  his  throne  had 
been  defended,  and  the  enemy  expelled  from  Spain; 
which  had  been  approved  of  by  the  same  sovereigns 
who  now  pretend  to  have  forgotten  that  they  ema- 
nated, not  from  the  army,  but  from  the  representa- 
tives of  both  the  people  and  the  army;  and  which 
bad  been  unfortunately  suspended  for  six  years,  ow- 
ing to  his  majesty’s  want  of  experience,  and  imper- 
fect acquaintance  with  the  state  of  his  country — but 
to  which,  better  advised,  he  recurred,  as  well  as  the 
nation,  because  they  afforded  to  both,  the  prospect 
of  happiness  and  a point  of  re-union. 

The  manifesto  goes  on  stating,  that  it  would  be 
beneath  his  majesty’s  dignity,  to  refute  the  allega 
tion,  that  he  is  not  free,  and  that  Spain  is  under  the 
sway  of  faction.  The  truth  is,  in  his  majesty’s 
opinion,  that  they  who  say  so,  do  not  believe  it 
themselves;  that  they  are  actuated  by  selfish  and 
ambitious  views;  that  they  do  not  care  aboutbis  ma- 
jesty’s liberty,  and,  in  reality,  give  themselves  no 
great  uneasiness  about  those  internal  disorders 
which  they  at  once  foment  and  exaggerate;  that  they 
are  the  enemies  of  the  prosperity  of  Spain,  and  wish 
to  keep  the  country  and  the  monarch  in  a state  of 
subjection.  It  is  next  observed,  that,  intoxicated 
with  their  power,  the  allies  set  themselves  above 
those  forms  which  were  formerly  religiously  observ- 
ed, and  want  to  regulate  all  governments  according 
to  their  own  notions,  and  their  will  to  be  the  supreme 
law.  To  this,  however,  the  Spaniards,  of  all  nations, 
are  the  least  likely  to  submit.  Twelve  millions  of 
souls,  in  a most  advantageous  situation,  with  a noble 
pride  which  disdained  to  submit  to  Bonaparte  him- 
self, and  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  blessings  aris- 
ing from  a free  constitution,  will  certainly  not  ex- 
change this  happy  state  for  the  wretched  condition 
to  which  they  would  be  doomed  under  the  rule  of 
their  enemies. 

And,  lastly,  the  manifesto  concludes  as  follows: 
“With  respect  to  me  who,  placed  by  Providence  at 
the  head  of  a magnanimous  and  generous  nation, 
owe  every  thing  to  her,  I will  not,  (I  swear  it),  fail 
in  the  sacred  duties  pointed  out  and  laid  upon  me 
by  so  high  a station,  and  such  signal  benefits.  De- 
termined to  share  your  fate,  I will  not,  nor  ought  I 
to  agree  to  any  other  treaties  or  conventions  (al- 
though none  has  hitherto  been  proposed  to  my  go- 
vernment), than  those  which  are  consistent  with 
the  constitution  of  the  monarchy.  The  sovereigns 
of  Europe,  who  have  entered  into  a league  against 
us,  seduced  by  a rash  and  implacable  party,  put 
forth  my  liberty  and  defence  to  color  their  violence 
and  their  unjustifiable  attempt.  But  they  are  gross- 
ly mistaken  who  seek  thus  to  impose  upon  the 
world  and  upon  myself.  Do  they  fancy,  that  I have 
already  forgotten  the  deceitful  way  in  which  Na- 
poleon, calling  himself  my  ally,  my  protector,  my 
friend,  treacherously  enticed  me  to  his  arms,  for 
the  purpose  of  stripping  me  of  my  crown?  Are  not 
those  princes  the  same  who  so  long  recognised  my 


tyrant  and  confirmed  his  usurpation?  and,  when 
they  afterwards  took  up  arms,  did  they  do  so  for  my 
defence  and  deliverance,  or  on  account  of  their  own 
danger,  and  for  the  security  of  their  own  thrones, 
then  threatened  by  that  insatiable  and  ambitious 
man?  They  speak  of  my  liberty;  but  what  do  they 
understand  by  this  word ? Is  it  perchance,  the  liber= 
ty  which  they  gave  to  the  king  of  Naples,  thy  re- 
spectable uncle,  whom  they  have  not  allowed  to 
fulfil  any  of  the  promises  that  he  made  to  his  sub- 
jects on  his  departure  for  Laybach?  And,  after 
being  the  abettors  and  instigators  of  all  the  deeds 
of  revenge,  all  the  persecutions,  and  all  the  suffer- 
ings with  which  that  unhappy  nation  has  been  visit- 
ed, have  not  they  thrown  the  whole  odium  of  those 
acts  of  violence  on  the  government  of  that  monarch, 
when  they  thought  that  it  suited  them  to  exhibit 
themselves  in  a different  light?  No,  Spaniards!  no; 

I reject,  from  this  moment,  in  the  face  of  the  whole 
world,  that  assistance  which  offends  and  degrades 
me.  For  you  lama  king,  and  for  you  and  with  you 
alone  do  I wish  to  be  so.  In  peace  and  in  war, 
in  tranquil  as  in  turbulent  times,  I found  you  con- 
stant and  loyal.  My  freedom  and  my  honor  will  be 
better  guarded  by  you  than  by  the  enemy’s  bayonets? 
and  I would  rather  observe  the  laws  which  we  all 
swore  to,  than  to  be  the  tool  of  their  capricious  wilt 
and  inhuman  policy.  Do  cordially  join  me,  as  from 
this  moment  I do  you.  Let  us  reciprocally  bury  in 
oblivion  our  suspicions,  our  distrust  and  our  com- 
plaints; these  are  evils  which  are  almost  the  necessa- 
ry consequences  of  disputes  about  forms  of  govern- 
ment, but  which  ought  to  give  way  before  a more 
important  interest— common  defence.  Let  us  sup- 
port, and  fight  for  the  constitution,  because  it  is  our 
fundamental  law,  and  because  an  attack  upon  it  is 
an  attack  upon  the  sacred  and  Inviolable  rights  of 
our  independence.  If  it  is  defective,  it  is  not  the 
business  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  to  mend  it, 
and  still  less  by  resorting  to  insults,  threats  and  vio- 
lence. We  alone  have  a right  to  perfect  that  work, 
and  we  will  do  so  at  a suitable  and  proper  season. 
The  point  of  the  greatest  consequence  at  present 
is,  to  prove  ourselves  Spaniards;  let  us  all  earnestly 
do  so;  let  us  have  but  one  will;  and  the  country, 
be  sure  of  it,  the  country  and  liberty  will  be  saved.. 
Thus  will  be  disappointed  all  the  hopes  on  which 
feeds  the  injustice  of  our  enemies.  They  rely  upon 
our  weakness,  supposing  that  we  cannot  resist  them? 
upon  our  cowardice,  supposing  that  we  dare  not 
meet  them;  upon  our  internal  dissensions,  supposing 
that  we  cannot  devise  the  means  of  making  an  end 
of  them;  and,  lastly,  upon  our  forlorn  state,  suppo- 
sing that  no  other  power  will  concern  itself  about 
our  fate.  And,  trusting  to  this  notion  of  our  abso- 
lute  nullity,  they  intend  to  frighten  us,  and  for  this 
purpose  march  against  you  the  same  commanders 
and  the  same  soldiers  who  once  were  the  blind  tools 
of  him  who  overawed  Europe.  But  you  also  are 
the  same  men.  Could  any  one  ever  question  what 
your  resolution  would  be?  No,  Spaniards,  to  arms! 
Regard  for  your  character  recommends  it,  national 
hpnor  requires  it,  your  safety  commands  it.  Let 
those  rash  men  advance;  the  fields,  the  precipices, 
the  caves,  the  wells,  and  even  the  houses  of  the  pe* 
ninsula  are  covered,  ( cubiertos ),  with  bones,  and 
stained  with  the  blood,  of  those  who  preceded  them ; 
let  them  come  and  experience  the  same  fate;  and, 
since  humanity  and  the  justice  of  your  cause  cannot 
move  those  iron  hearts,  they  will  be  taught  by  rever- 
ses; and  your  undaunted  courage  and  noble  constan- 
cy will  have  secured  the  freedom  of  the  nation,  the 
dignity  of  mv  crown,  and  the  independence  of  alL 
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The  manifesto  having  been  communicated  to  the 
eortes,  they  voted  an  address  to  his  majesty,  expres- 
sive of  the  satisfaction  and  deep  emotion  with  which 
they  had  heard  its  contents,  and  renewing  the  as- 
surances of  their  adherence  to  the  constitutional 
throne,  and  of  their  readiness  to  rally  round  it,  and, 
in  concert  with  their  constituents,  to  submit  to  e very 
sacrifice  for  the  defence  of  the  holy  cause  ot  the 
constitution,  the  liberty,  the  glory  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  country. 


Slave  Trade — Verona. 

[presented  TO  Both  houses  of  parliamekt.J 

'Hie  following  are  extracts:— 

No.  I. — The  duke  of  Wellington  to  Mr.  Secretary 

Cunning,  dated  Paris,  21st  Sept.  1822.  Received 

the  24lh, 

I have  taken  an  opportunity  of  talking  to  the 
French  minister  respecting  the  slave  trade,  and  of 
argmg  him  to  adopt  some  effectual  measures  for 
its  repression. 

He  stated  that  the  king  and  the  French  govern- 
ment were  sincerely  anxious  to  put  an  end  to  this 
traffic;  but  they  could  devise  no  measures  to  pro- 
duce that  effect,  which  they  eould  hope  would  be 
adopted;  that  the  measure  so  often  recommended 
to  their  attention  by  the  British  ambassador  at  this 
court,  that  of  attaching  a Peine  Infamante  to  the 
conviction  of  this  crime,  would  be  inefficient,  even 
if  passed  into  a law.  He  said  that  he  could  not  con- 
ceal  from  me  the  fact,  that  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade  was  unpopular  in  France;  and  he  beg- 
ged me  to  observe,  that  the  existing  law  for  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  was  the  only  law  that 
had  ever  passed  the  legislature  without  discussion. 

I replied  that  I did  not  think  we  were  called  up- 
on to  point  out  to  them  the  measures  which  they 
ought  to  adopt,  in  order  to  carry  into  execution 
their  own  engagements.  That  we  stated  the  mea- 
sures which  had  been  found  the  most  effctuai  in 
England  and  elsewhere,  and  we  certainly  had  rea- 
son to  complain,  if  no  measures  were  adopted  by 
France  to  carry  into  execution  her  engagements, 
the  decree  of  the  king,  and  the  law  of  the  country. 

The  French  minister  said,  that  they  had  done, 
and  would  do,  ail  in  their  power;  that  they  main- 
tained cruisers  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  off  Ma- 
dagascar, for  no  purpose,  except  to  check  this  traf- 
fic, to  which  they  were  sincerely  desirous  to  put  an 
end. 

I told  him  that  X should  certainly  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  allied  courts  to  this  subject  at  the  con- 
gresses they,  equally  with  ourselves,  were  anxious 
for  the  total  abolition  of  this  traffic. 

No.  II.*— Mr.  Secretary  Canning  to  the  duke  of 
Wellington. 

Foreign  office,  Oct.  1,  1822. 

After  dwelling  at  considerable  length  on  the  dif- 
ficulties presented  by  the  refusal  of  France,  Mr. 
Canning  says — 

At  present,  whatever  may  have  been  the  advan- 
tage or  disadvantage  to  the  British  colonies,  it  is 
much  to  be  feared  that,  to  Africa,  the  abolition  by 
Great  Britain  has  been  injury  rather  than  gain.— 
The  slave  trade,  so  far  from  being  diminished  in 
extent,  by  the  exact  amount  of  what  was  in  former 
times  the  British  demands,  is,  upon  the  whole,  per- 
haps, greater  than  it  was  at  the  period  when  that 
demand  was  the  highest;  and  the  aggregate  of  hu- 
man sufferings  and  the  waste  of  human  life,  in 
the  transport  of  slaves  from  the  coast  of  Africa  to 
the  colonies,  are  increased  in  a ratio  enormously 


greater  than  the  increase  of  positive  numbers.— 
It  would  seem  as  if  those  who  continue  this  abo- 
minable traffic,  had  a malicious  pleasure  in  de- 
feating the  calculations  of  benevolence,  and  in  vi- 
siting upon  the  innocent  victims  of  their  avarice, 
the  fruitless  endeavors  to  rescue  those  victims  from 
their  power. 

Unhappily,  it  cannot  be  denied*  that  our  very  at- 
tempts at  prevention,  imperfect  as  they  yet  are, 
under  the  treaties  which  now  authorize  our  inter- 
ference, tend  to  the  augmentation  of  this  evil.  The 
dread  of  detection  suggests  expedients  of  conceal- 
ment productive  of  the  most  dreadful  sufferings  to 
a cargo,  with  respect  to  which,  it  hardly  ever  seems 
to  occur  to  its  remorseless  owners  that  it  consists  of 
sentient  beingg.  The  numbers  put  on  board,  in 
each  venture,  are  so  far  from  being  proportioned 
to  the  proper  capacity  of  the  vessel,  that  the  pro- 
bable prohts  of  each  voyage  are  notoriously  calcu- 
lated only  on  the  survivors;  and  the  mortality  is. 
accordingly  frightful  to  a degree  unknown  since 
the  attention  ot  mankind  was  hrst  called  to  the  hor- 
rors of  this  traffic. 

To  these  enormous,  and,  I am  afraid,  even  grow- 
ing, evils,  we  have  nothing  to  oppose,  but  the  de- 
claration of  the  congress  at  Vienna:  our  treaties 
with  Spain  and  the  Netherlands  abolishing  the 
trade  definitively  and  totally:  and  that  with  Portu- 
gal, restricting  the  Portuguese  slave  trade  to  the 
south  of  the  Line. 

# * \ # - ; d * 

it  is  the  truth,  (however  lamentable  or  incredi-, 
ble),  that,  by  the  testimony  of  the  French  govern- 
ment itself,  there  i3  no  public  feeling— none  oil 
this  subject  in  France  which  responds  in  the  smal- 
lest degree  to  the  sentiment  prevalent  in  England 
— that  no  credit  is  given  to  the  people,  or  to  the  le- 
gislature of  this  country,  for  sincerity  in  those  sen- 
timents; that  our  anxiety  upon  the  matter  is  attri- 
buted to  a calculation  of  national  interest;  and  that 
a new  law,  formed  on  a proposition  from  England 
for  new  restrictions  on  the  illicit  slave  trade,  would, 
at  this  moment,  be  thrown  out  in  the  legislature  of 
France.  - * * * * 

The  principal  advantages  then  to  be  derived 
from  the  union  of  sovereigns  to  the  catise  of  the 
abolition,  appear  to^resoive  themselves  into  these 
two:— 

1st.  An  engagement  on  the  part  of  the  continen- 
tal sovereigns,  to  mark  their  abhorrence  of  this  ac  - 
cursed traffic,  by  refusing  admission  into  their  do- 
minions of  the  produce  of  colonies  belonging  to 
the  powers  who  have  not  abolished,  or  who  noto- 
riously continue  the  slave  trade. 

2d.  A declaration  in  the  names,  if  possible,  of 
the  whole  alliance;  but,  if  France  shall  decline  be- 
ing a party  to  it,  then  in  the  names  of  the  three 
other  powers,  renewing  the  denunciation  of  the 
congress  of  Vienna,  and  exerting  the  mairtime 
powers  who  have  abolished  the  slave  trade,  to  con- 
cert measures  among  themselves  for  proclaiming* 
and  treating  it,  as  piracy:  with  a view  to  foundings 
upon  the  aggregate  of  such  separate  engagements 
between  state  and  state,  a general  engagement  to 
be  incorporated  into  the  public  law  of  the  civilized 
world. 

Such  a declaration,  as  it  assumed  no  binding 
force,  would  not  be  obnoxious  to  t he  charges  which 
would  attach  to  a declaration  of  new  public  law, 
by  an  incompetent  authority,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  its  moral  influence  might  materially  aid  us  in 
our  negqciations  with  other  maritime  states. 

We  could  have  no  difficulty  in  consenting  that 
subjects  of  the  united  kingdom,  found  trading  in 
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slaves,  should  be  treated  as  pirates,  upon  a recipro- 
cal  admission  of  the  same  principle  by  other  pow- 
ers. 

No.  III.  The  duke  of  Wellington  to  Mr.  Secreta- 
ry Canning,  dated  Yerona,  29th  Nov.  1822.  Re- 
ceived Dec.  9. 

I inclose  you  the  protocols  of  the  conferences 
and  the  several  papers  annexed,  on  the  slave  trade. 

You  wili  observe  that  what  I intended  should  be 
a general  declaration,  is  in  the  shape  of  resolutions; 
and  that  there  is  no  separate  declaration  upon  any 
of  the  points,  by  the  several  powers  who  agree  to 
them. 

Proces-verbal  of  the  conference  relative  to  the  aboli . 
tion  of  the  slave  trade,  &c. 

(Extract.)  Verona,  Nov.  24,  1822. 

The  plenipotentiaries  of  Austria,  of  France,  of 
Great  Britain,  of  Prussia  and  of  Russia,  met  this 
day,  to  take  into  consideration  the  communication 
which  the  duke  of  Wellington  has  made,  in  the 
pame  of  the  British  government,  in  the  form  in  which 
it  is  hereunto  annexed. 

The  subject  of  it  is,  the  deplorable  continuation 
of  the  slave  trade,  in  spite  of  the  declarations,  the 
laws,  and  the  treaties,  which  have  interdicted  and 
condemned  this  trade  since  1815.  The  duke  of 
Wellington  offered,  in  his  memoir,  observations  as 
to  what  he  considers  to  be  the  causes  of  the  evil, 
and  pointed  out  different  measures  which  might  put 
an  end  to  it. 

Count  Nesselrode  declared,  in  the  name  of  his 
majesty,  the  emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  that  his  im- 
perial majesty  never  would  disavow  the  principles 
and  the  sentiments,  which  had  made  him,  at  all 
times,  look  upon  the  slave  trade  as  a traffic  reprov- 
ed by  religion,  justice  and  humanity:  and  that  he 
was  ready  to  concur  in  such  measures,  as  his  allies 
should  think  practicable,  to  secure  the  total  and 
definite  abolition  of  this  traffic. 

The  plenipotentiaries  of  Austria,  of  France,  and 
of  Prussia,  also  declared  that  their  sovereigns  con- 
tinued firm  in  the  principles,  in  favor  of  which  they 
had  pronounced  themselves,  since  the  congress  of 
Vienna-,  and  it  was  agreed  to  record  anew  these 
principles,  by  a declaration  analagous  to  that  of  the 
8th  of  Feb,  1815. 

With  respect  to  the  particular  measures  propos- 
ed by  the  duko  of  Wellington,  the  plenipotentia- 
lies  of  France  reserved  to  themselves  to  make  them 
the  subject  of  their  reflections,  and  submit  the  re- 
sult of  those  reflections  to  a subsequent  conference. 

(Signed)  Metternich,  Nesselrode, 

Lebzeltern,  Chateaubriand, 
Ferronay,  Hatzfeldt, 
Tatischeff,  Cauaman, 
Wellington,  Lieven. 

Proces-Verbal  of  the  conference  of  Verona , 28  th  Nov. 

1822. 

The  attention  of  this  conference  was  directed  to 
the  communications  made  by  the  duke  of  Welling, 
ton,  at  the  meeting  held  on  the  24th  November,  re- 
lative to  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade. 

The  plenipotentiaries  of  Austria,  of  France,  of 
Prussia  and  of  Russia,  read  their  answers  to  the 
said  communications.  These  answers  are  hereunto 
annexed. 

After  the  reading  of  the  papers,  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington considered  it  his  duty  to  notice  an  observa- 
tion in  the  answer  of  the  French  plenipotentiaries, 
purporting,  “that  a deliberation,  which  would  tend 
to  oblige  all  governments  to  apply  to  the  slave  trade 
the  punishments  inflicted  for  piracy,  could  not,  in 
their  opinion,  be  within  the  province  of  a political 


conference.”  The  duke  of  Wellington,  in  refer, 
ing  to  the  expressions  contained  in  his  memoran- 
dum, remarked,  that  his  proposition  had  absolutely 
no  other  object  than  to  engage  maritime  powers, 
who  have  abolished  the  slave  trade,  to  concert 
among  themselves  the  measures  to  be  adopted,  in 
order  to  declare  this  traffic  piracy,  and  punish  it  as 
such. 

Viscount  Chateaubriand  replied,  “that  the  pleni- 
potentiaries of  his  most  Christian  majesty  had  per- 
fectly understood,  that  the  duke  required  each  go- 
vernment  separately,  to  pass  a law  assimilating  the 
trade  in  slaves  to  piracy;  but  that  they  could  not 
sign  a declaration  in  which  this  desire  should  be 
expressed,  because  they  could  not  prescribe  to  their 
government  the  title,  form,  tenour,  and  extent  of 
any  law.” 

On  the  observation  of  several  of  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries, that  it  would  be  difficult  to  adopt  measures 
against  commercial  intercourse  with  Portugal  and 
her  colonies,  with  reference  to  the  non-abolition  oP 
the  slave  trade,  without  having  first  intimated  the 
same  to  the  Portuguese  government,  and  without 
having  heard  them  upon  the  subject,  the  duke  of 
Wellington  observed,  that  he  never  bad  it  in  con- 
templation to  propbse  a different  course;  and  that 
he  equally  admitted  the  necessity  of  entering  into 
an  explanation  with  the  Portuguese  government, 
before  such  a measure  should  be  carried  into  effect. 

The  project  of  a general  declaration  was  after- 
wards read,  the  object  of  which  wax  to  show,  that 
the  allied  powers  still  adhered,  with  regard  to  the 
definitive  abolition  of  the  trade,  to  those  principles 
which  were  proclaimed  in  the  declaration  signed  at 
Vienna,  the  8th  of  February,  1815.  This  project 
was  adopt-ed  in  the  form  annexed,  under  letter  E.; 
and  it  was  agreed  to  insert  it  In  the  proces-verbal, 
under  the  head  of  “resolutions.” 

The  duke  of  Wellington  moreover  expressed  a 
desire,  in  order  to  concert  further  measures  pro- 
posed to  eff  ect  the  definitive  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  that  the  allied  courts  should  establish  a con- 
ference in  London.  The  plenipotentiaries  of  Aus- 
tria, Prussia  and  Russia,  declared  themselves  in  fa- 
vor of  this  proposal;  and  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
France  reserved  to  themselves  to  refer  it  to  their 
court. 

(Signed)  Metternich,  Ferhonay, 

Nesselrode,  Chateaubriand, 

Caraman,  Wellington, 

Hatzfeldt,  Lieven. 

Tatischeff, 

Answer  of  the  plenipotentiaries  of  France  to  the 

memorandum  of  his  grace  the  duke  of  Wellington, 

relative  the  slave  trade. 

(Extracts  only  are  given;  the  document  is  long.) 

The  memorandum  which  his  grace  the  duke  of 
Wellington  submitted  to  the  conference,  at  the  sit- 
ting of  the  24th  of  this  month,  has  been  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  his  most 
Christian  majesty. 

They  commence  by  avowing  that  the  French  go- 
vernment participates  in  the  solicitude  of  the  Eng- 
lish government  to  suppress  a traffic,  equally  repre- 
hensible in  the  hyes  both  of  GOD  and  man.  The 
number  of  African  slaves  conveyed  to  the  colonies 
for  some  years  past,  even  if  it  were  less  than  it  is 
estimated  by  England,  would  be  still  far  top  great 
The  accumulated  sufferings  of  these  victims  of  an. 
infamous  cupidity,  awaken  feelings  of  the  greatest 
horror.  Christian  nations  can  never  do  too  much 
to  efface  the  stain  which  the  slave  trade  has  impres- 
sed  upon  their  obaracter;  and  too  much  praise  can.- 
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not  be  give  to  England  for  the  zeal  she  has  evinced 
in  the  prosecution  of  this  beneficial  design. 

If  public  opinion  is  less  decided  in  France  than 
in  England  on  the  question  before  us,  it  is  to  be 
attributed  to  causes  which  it  is  our  duty  to  deve- 
lope.  A people  so  humane,  so  generous,  so  disin- 
terested, as  that  of  France— a people  always  ready 
to  give  the  example  of  submitting  to  sacrifices,  de- 
serve to  have  explained  what  may  appear  to  be  an 
Inexplicable  anomaly  in  their  character. 

The  massacre  of  the  colonists  of  St.  Domingo, 
and  the  burning  of  their  habitations,  left,  in  the  first 
instance,  painful  recollections  amongst  families  who 
lost  relations  and  fortunes  in  those  sanguinary  re- 
volutions. It  should  be  permitted  to  call  to  mind 
these  misfortunes  of  the  whites,  when  the  English 
memorandum  paints,  with  so  much  truth,  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  blacks,  in  order  to  show,  that  every  thing 
which  excites  pity,  naturally  influences  public  opi- 
nion. It  is  evident  that  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade  would  have  been  less  popular  in  England,  if 
it  had  been  preceded  by  the  rum  and  murder  of  the 
English  in  the  Antilles. 

Moreover,  the  abolition  of  this  traffic  was  not  de- 
creed in  France  by  a national  law,  discussed  in  the 
tribune— it  is  the  result  of  a stipulation  in  a treaty, 
by  which  France  has  attoned  for  her  victories.  From 
that  moment  the  measure  was  coupled,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  multitude,  with  foreign  cdnsiderations,  merely 
because  they  believed  it  to  be  imposed  upon  them, 
and  it,  therefore,  became  subjected  to  that  unpopu- 
larity which  attends  compulsory  measures:  the  same 
thing  would  have  happened  in  any  country  where 
public  spirit  and  a proper  degree  of  national  pride 
exist. 

A motion  in  parliament,  ever  honorable  to  its  au- 
thor, was  finally  crowned  with  success  in  England; 
but  for  how  many  years  was  it  not  rejected  before  it 
was  carried  into  a law,  although  the  measure  was 
supported  by  one  of  the  greatest  ministers  Eng- 
land ever  produced?  During  these  protracted  de- 
bates,  public  opinion  had  time  to  mature  and  k> 
come  to  an  ultimate  decision.  The  mercantile  in- 
terest, which  foresaw  the  event,  took  its  precautions; 
a number  of  negroes,  exceeding  the  wants  of  the 
colonists,  were  conveyed  into  English  islands;  and 
successive  generations  of  slaves  were  provided  to 
fill  up  the  void  to  be  occasioned  by  the  abolition, 
when  it  should  take  place,  of  casual  slavery. 

No  advantage  of  this  description  was  possessed 
by  France — good  fortune  and  opportunity  failed 
her.  The  first  convention  between  France  and 
England,  after  the  restoration,  recognized  the  ne- 
cessity of  acting  with  prudent  caution  in  a matter 
of  so  complex  a nature;  an  additional  article  to  that 
convention  allowed  a delay  of  five  years  for  the 
entire  abolition  of  the  slave  trade. 

The  French  government  are  determined  to  pro- 
secute  without  intermission  persons  engaged  in  this 
barbarous  traffic:  numerous  condemnations  have 
taken  plaoe,  and  the  courts  of  judicature  have 
ppnished  as  soon  as  they  could  fix  upon  the  guilty. 
“It  would  be  dreadful,”  states  the  English  memo- 
randum, “that  the  necessity  to  destroy  human  beings 
has  become  the  consequence  of  that,  of  concealing 
a traffic  proscribed  by  the  laws.”  , 

This  too  just  remark  proves  that  the  French  law 
has  been  rigorously  executed;  and  the  extreme  of 
cruel  precautions  taken  by  the  violators  of  the 
treaty  to  secrete  their  victim,  proves,  in  a striking 
manner,  the  vigilance  of  the  government. 


Answer  of  the  Russian  plenipotentiaries  to  the  duke 

of  Wellington’s  memorandum  on  the  slave  trade. 

His  imperial  majesty  has,  for  a long  time,  felt  al 
the  horror  that  a traffic,  the  disgrace  of  civilization, 
could  inspire. 

It  was  certainly  worthy  of  an  age  which  saw  the 
principles  of  morality  and  religion  at  length  preside 
over  political  combinations,  and  legitimate  rights 
reassume  their  salutary  sway,  to  interdict  a com- 
merce so  totally  repugnant  to  the  religion  profess- 
ed by  all  the  states  of  Europe,  and  which  their  own 
interests  would  equally  forbid,  if  it  be  true  that 
never  did  the  violation  of  the  first  laws  of  nature 
and  humanity  secure  real  advantages  either  to  go- 
vernments or  to  nations. 

Convinced  of  these  great  truths,  the  emperor 
considered  it  his  duty  solemnly  to  acknowledge 
them,  so  soon  as  a conclusion  of  a glorious  peace 
afforded  the  powers  of  Europe  an  opportunity  to 
consecrate,  as  the  basis  of  their  new  relations,  all 
the  maxims  of  wisdom,  of  equity,  and  of  reciprocal 
benevolence.  In  1814,  his  imperial  mejesty  hast- 
ened to  give  his  approbation  to  the  clauses  which 
were  to  lead  to  the  definitive  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade. 

Amongst  the  measures  proposed,  there  are  some 
in  which  Russia  is  immediately  concerned,  and  re- 
specting which,  her  plenipotentiaries  will  now  state 
his  imperial  majesty’s  opinion.  There  are  others 
which  ahect  more  particularly  his  majesty’s  allies. 
Amongst  the  first  should  be  classed  the  project  of 
a declaration  announcing  to  Europe,  that  all  tte 
powers  continue  in  the  firm  resolution  to  prevent 
this  culpable  traffic,  wherever  cupidity  still  dares 
to  prosecute  it. 

The  plenipotentiaries  of  his  imperial  majesty 
have  orders  to  sign  such  a declaration.  It  will  be 
with  the  highest  satisfaction  that  the  emperor  will 
furnish  this  guarantee  of  the  perseverance  with 
which  he  seeks  to  fulfil  the  engagements  he  has 
contracted;  and  his  imperial  majesty  is  ready  at  the 
same  time  to  make  known,  in  concert  with  his  allies, 
that  he  will  never  suffer  individuals,  bom  out  of  his 
territories,  to  adopt  his  flag  and  abuse  the  protect 
tfon  it  would  afford  them,  in  order  to  cover  a com- 
merce in  slaves. 

Resolutions  respecting  the  abolition  of  the  slate  trade 

adopted  in  the  conference  of  the  28fA  November , 

1822 — Verona. 

The  plenipotentiaries  of  Austria,  of  France,  of 
Great  Britain,  of  Prussia  and  of  Russia,  assembled 
in  congress  at  Verona,  considering— that  their  au- 
gust sovereigns  have  taken  part  in  the  declaration 
of  the  8th  February,  1815,  by  wrhich  the  powers  as- 
sembled at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  have  proclaimed, 
in  the  face  of  Europe,  their  invariable  resolution  to 
put  a stop  to  the  commerce  known  by  the  name  of 
the  African  slave  trade. 

Considering,  moreover,  that,  notwithstanding  this 
declaration,  and  in  spite  of  the  legislative  measures 
which  have  in  consequence  been  adopted  in  various 
countries,  and  of  the  several  treaties  concluded 
since  that  period  between  the  maritime  powers— 
this  commerce  solemnly  proscribed,  "has  continued 
to  this  very  day;  that  it  has  gained  in  activity  what 
it  may  have  lost  in  extension;  that  it  has  even  take®, 
a still  more  odious  character,  and  more  dreadful  from 
the  nature  of  the  means  to  which  those,  who  carry 
it  on,  are  compelled  to  have  recourse: 

That  the  causes  of  so  revolting  an  abuse  are  chiefly 
to  be  found  in  the  fraudulent  practice,  by  means 
of  which  the  persons  engaged  in  these  nefarious 
speculations,  elude  the  laws  of  their  country  and 
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the  vigilance  of  the  cruisers  stationed  to  put  a stop 
to  their  iniquities;  and  veil  those  cri  minal  opera- 
tions, of  which  thousands  of  human  beings  annually 
become  their  innocent  victims: 

That  the  powers  of  Europe  are  called  upon  by 
their  previous  engagements,  as  well  as  by  sacred 
duty,  to  seek  the  most  efficient  means  of  preventing 
a traffic,  which  the  laws  of  almost  every  civilized 
country  have  already  declared  to  be  culpable  .and 
illegal;  and  of  punishing,  with  severity,  those  who 
persist  in  carrying  it  on,  in  manifest  violation  of 
those  laws: 

Acknowledge  the  necessity  of  devoting  the  most 
serious  attention  to  an  object  of  such  importance  to 
the  honor  and  welfare  of  humanity;  and  consequently 
declare,  in  the  name  of  their  august  sovereigns: — 

That  they  continue  firm  in  the  principles  and 
sentiments  manifested  by  those  sovereigns  in  the 
declaration  of  the  8th  of  February,  1815;  that  they 
have  never  ceased,  nor  ever  will  cease,  to  consider 
the  slave  trade  as — “a  scourge  which  has  too  long 
desolated  Africa,  degraded  Europe,  and  afflicted 
humanity;”  and  that  they  are  ready  to  concur  in 
every  thing  that  may  secure  and  accelerate  the  com 
plete  and  final  abolition  of  that  traffic. 

That,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  this  renewed  de- 
claration, their  respective  cabinets  will  eagerly  en 
ter  into  the  examination  of  any  measure,  compatible 
with  their  rights  and  the  interests  of  their  subjects, 
to  produce  a result  that  may  prove  to  the  world  the 
sincerity  of  their  wishes,  and  of  their  efforts  in  fa- 
vor of  a cause  worthy  of  their  common  solicitude. 


CHRONICLE, 

John  McLean,  esq.  late  commissioner  of  the  gene- 
ral land  office,  has  been  appointed  post  master  ge- 
neral, in  the  place  of  Mr.  Meigs,  resigned;  and 
George  Graham,  esq.  succeeds  him  as  commis- 
sioner of  the  land  office. 

Mr.  Canning,  the  minister  of  Great  Britain,  has 
proceeded  to  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  return- 
ing home.  He  appears  to  have  been  much  esteem, 
ed  by  the  people  pf  Washington  and  others,  who 
knew  him  best. 

Baptist  Irvine.  A gentleman,  who  lately  visited 
Curracoa,  informs  the  editor  of  the  New-York  Even- 
ing Post,  that  Mr.  Baptist  Irvine,  who  had  been 
doomed  to  work  in  the  salt  mines  for  30  years  by 
the  tribunal  of  that  island,  for  being  concerned 
in  the  expedition  of  Ducoudray  against  Porto  Rico, 
had  appealed  from  the  sentence  to  the  mother  coun 
try,  and  confident  hopes  were  entertained  that  he 
would  be  sent  to  Holland  and  acquitted. 

The  U.  S.  schr.  Pilot  and  store  ship  Decoy , have 
arrived  at  Norfolk.  The  first  had  on  board  a person 
charged  with  piracy,  who  made  a desperate  attempt 
to  escape,  by  jumping  overboard  near  Craney  Island. 
He  reached  the  shore,  but  was  re-taken  next  day. 
Com.  Porter’s  health  was  rapidly  improving.  The 
Peacock  and  Shark  were  at  Vera  Cruz  on  the  27th 
May.  The  light  squadron  was  cruising,  round  Cuba 
and  affording  convoy,  as  usual.  Officers  and  men 
generally  in  good  health — but  lieut.  com.  Maury 
died  on  his  passage  home  in  the  Decoy,  with  mid. 
Joseph  Smith,  two  seamen  and  a boy.  One  mid- 
shipman  and  two  seamen  were  sick  on  board  of  the 
Decoy  when  she  arrived.  Lieut.  Maury  was  an  ofii 
cer  much  esteemed. 

Four  cases  of  fever  have  appeared  on  board  the 
Decoy  store-ship,  since  her  arrival  at  Norfolk — 


some  of  them  of  a very  malignant  type.  Midship- 
man Robert  Cocke , who  was  sick  on  the  passage,  and 
capt.  Grayson,  of  the  marines,  who  arrived  in  appa- 
rent good  health,  have  died;  also  the  servant  of  the 
latter. 

The  U.  S.  Schooner  Jackall  has  arrived  at  Nor- 
folk. Left  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  squadron 
in  good  health,  considering  the  severe  duty  that 
they  bad  to  perform.  The  service  was  kept  up 
with  undiminished  activity. 

The  Jamaica  papers  have  accounts  of  the  execu- 
tion of  twenty-two  pirates  at  Kingston.  The  trial 
of  three  others  had  been  postponed. 

The  U.  S.  ship  Cyane  arrived  at  New-York  last 
week,  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  via  St.  Thomas.  The 
former  account  of  the  loss  of  a number  of  her  offi- 
cers and  crew  is  confirmed. 

Yellow  fever.  Two  or  three  deaths  by  this  dread- 
ful disease  have  taken  place  at  the  Quarantine 
ground,  New-York. 

Boston.  There  are  now  in  the  city  of  Boston 
twenty  eight  churches,  viz: — Unitarians  9;  Calvin- 
istic  congregationalists  4;  Baptists  4;  Methqdists2; 
Episcopalians  4;  Universalists  3;  Roman  catholics  2; 
besides  eight  societies  that  have  no  public  houses  of 
worship. 

New  Orleans . The  latest  accounts  state  that  whole 
districts  of  country  were  under  water— especially 
Concordia  and  Ouachita,  whose  crop  would  be  les- 
sened in  the  great  amount  of  30,000  bales  of  cotton  l 
The  sugar  plantations  too,  had  suffered  much  by 
breakings  of  the  levee,  and  it  was  thought  that  the 
product  would  be  3000  hhds.  less  on  account  of  the 
inundation! 

The  Mississippi.  The  number  of  persons  passing 
up  and  down  this  ‘‘Father  of  waters”  is  wonderful- 
ly large.  In  the  course  of  a few  days,  no  less  than 
seven  hundred  and  eighty  passengers  came  up  the 
river  in  steam  boats,  and  landed  at  Louisville! 

Several  accidents  have  happened  to  the  steam 
boats  in  this  river  by  ‘snags”  and  otherwise — still, 
they  are  almost  exclusively  employed  in  the  naviga- 
tion and  commerce  of  it. 

The  Erie  Canal.  The  commissioners  have  decid- 
ed unanimously  that  the  grand  canal  shall  terminate 
at  Black  Rock.  This  has  been  a matter  of  much 
interest  and  anxiety  to  the  people  of  the  neighbor- 
hood and  those  of  Buffalo. 

Tobacco.  Ten  hogsheads  of  Upper  Canada  to- 
bacco are  advertised  for  sale  at  Montreal.  It  is. 
supposed  that  100,00Dlbs.  will  be  raised  this  season. 

Tread  mills.  The  amount  of  vagrants  is  1000  less 
in  a year,  at  New-York,  since  the  introduction  of  the 
tread-mill.  One js  building  at  Albany,  and  warning 
is  given  to  rogues  to  “clear  out.” 

A new  use  and  application  of  sheep-power.  Gen, 
Ringgold,  of  Washington  county,  (Maryland),  who 
sheared  this  year,  upwards  of  one  thousand  sheep 
— and  has  marked  1600  for  shearing  the  next — 
kept  this  flock  pasturing  in  his  wheat  until  near  the, 
middle  of  April.  By  this  means  the  fly,  then  in  the 
young  shoots,  was  in  a great  measure  extirpated. 
His  system  is  to  have  them  confined  in  their  range, 
to  a given  space — and  so  pass  them  regularly  over 
the  whole  field.  This  too,  has  the  effect  of  distri- 
buting their  manure  equally.  [Am.  Farmer. 

Great  fortune.  Mr.  Thellusson,  a Swiss  mer- 
chant, who  died  worth  £ 600,000 , disinherited  his 
children  by  will,  and  left  his  whole  fortune,  to  be 
reserved  for  accumulation  for  90  years,  then,  (when 
it  would  amount  to  ^17,000,000),  to  be  given  to  a 
single  individual,  to  take  his  name. 
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“The  first  person  singular/’  When  it  was  re 
solved  to  publish  the  Register,  in  1811,  it  was  de 
termined  also  that  it  should  be  conducted  by  my- 
self, alone™and  that  no  other  person  or  persons,  on 
any  pretence  whatever,  should  prescribe,  dictate  or 
suggest,  [imperatively],  the  insertion  of  one  line, 
tinless  in  justification  of  some  charges,  or  to  correct 
some  mistakes  that  might  be  made;  for  to  these  we 
are  all  liable.  In  pursuance  of  this  rather  “singu- 
lar” notion , the  first  number  contained  an  article  in 
which,  when  1 spoke  of  myself,  I used  the  “first  per 
son”/— to  shew  that  it  was  / who  wrote  it,  and  that 
we  should  not  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  manage 
ment  of  this  paper.  Where  there  are  more  editors 
than  one,  the  plural  number,  especially  in  express- 
ing opinions?* should  certainly  be  used— and  toe 
many  editors,  without  a colleague*  may  u.»  operly  41  rz 
31,  Decause  tue  sentiments  proiuuig^ita  ^iay  easily 
be  from  those  who  act  as  censors  of  his  press:  and 
every  body  knows  that  such  things  are.  13 ut,  for  my 
part,  though  I sometimes  inadvertently,  and  from 
old  habits,  use  the  word  “we.”  no  good  reason  has 
presented  itself  to  shew  why  truth  and  grammar 
should  be  violated,  for  the  sake  of  a foolish,  pom 
pous  and  regal  fashion. 

The  use  of  “we,”  when  a writer  has  to  speak  of 
himself,  is  often  ridiculous  in  the  extreme.  I well 
remember  a hearty  laugh  that  I had  at  a certaifi  edi- 
tor, giving  an  account  of  a personal  affray  that  he 
had  had  with  another  person,  somewhat  in  these 

terms — “As  ive  were  passing  through — street, 

we  were  assaulted  by — , notwithstanding  he 

saw  our  wife  looking  out  of  the  window;  and  we  be- 
ing of  much  less  bodily  strength  than  — — , he 

beat  us  and  struck  in  the  most  barbarous  manner, 
until  we  were  rescued  by  some  of  the  neighbors  who 
rushed  to  our  relief.”  And  a late  London  paper 
thus  notices  the  subject:  “The  use  of  the  plural 
in  newspaper  composition,  however  stoutly 
editors  are  bound  to  stickle  fer  their  quasi  regal 
prerogative,  sometimes  leads  to  curious  anomalies. 
In  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  a Spa  fields 
meeting,  .some  time  ago,  in  the  Times , was  the  ex 
pression,  “at  this  period,  our  pocket  was  picked,” 
8tc.  as  if  the  gentlemen  connected  with  the  respec- 
table journal  had  but  one  pocket  in  common.  We 
see  in  a qountry  paper,  which  has  just  reached  us, 
In  which  the  editor  speaks  of  “an  app-.al  from  an 
order  of  filiation,  in  a case  of  bastardy,  in  which  we, 
(meaning  the  said  editor),  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
the  appellant.”  As  the  ground  of  such  an  appeal 
must  be  an  alibi%  the  assumption  of  a plural  charac- 
ter, by  the  appellant  must  have  throvVn  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  the  appeal.  We  are  happy  to  say, 
however,  for  the  credit  of  our  brother  plurals,  that 
the  order  of  filiation  was  quashed,  and  it  was  proved, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  magistrates,  that  a more 
infamous  aspersion  on  a “body  corporate  of  one” 
had  never  been  attempted.” 

I cannot  tell  why  it  should  seem  more  modest  to 
speak. falsely,  affect  authority  or  shew  subserviency, 
by  the  use  of  ive,  we,  ive—  than  if  to  tell  the  truth 
and  aim  at  nothing  beyond  it,  by  the  use  of  l,  I,  1. 
At  any  rate,  the  last  shall  be  used  in  the  Register, 
by  myself,  even  if  there  should  be  a partner  in  the 
concern,  and  the  right  of  it  be  supported  by  the 
initials  of  my  name — for  my  wish  i»,  that  every  thing 
Vo*,  XXIV 19, 


should  pass  for  just  as  much  as  it  is  worth,  and  what 
it  really  is — and  nothing  more. 

Ctj’Tlie  “Virginia  Times”  claims  the  credit  of  the 
excellent  little  article  that  was  inserted  in  the  “Re* 
gister”  of  Ahe  21st  ult.  concerning  the  conduct  of 
gen.  Jackson , in  the  Seminole  war,  and  com.  Porter ’9 
proceedings  to  arrest  the  progress  of  piracy,  on  the 
coast  of  Cuba.  It  was  stated  in  this  paper  as  copied 
from  the  Louisville  Argus ; but  the  ‘ Time  ” right* 
fully  excuses  me  of  having  made  the  mistake,  (and 
indeed  I did  not),  and  in  very  polite  terms  express- 
es his  pleasure  that  its  circulation  has  been  so  •ex- 
tended. But  I notice  the  matter  chiefly  to  say, 
that  we  measure  the  same  things  by  diffkrmt  mea- 
sures. Tt  is  right  to  protect  persons  arid  caph  d en* 
gaged  m shipping  and  out  $ronjK;to  protect 

ond  Drnroil.y  eng^eu  iff  the  ra,.;  of 
wheat,  or  making  a market  for  it  by  the  promotion 
of  industry,  on  the  land,  't  he  first  costs  or  loses  to  us, 
say  millions  of  dollars,  fin  money  account  or  treasury 
exhibits J,  every  year;  but  to  expend  ten  dollars  on 
the  other,  would  be  little  less  than  a sort  of  treason 
in  the  opinion  of  some  great  expounders  of  the  con- 
stitution. What  a smoke  was  raised  when  Jackson 
pursued  the  scalping  savage  into  Florida,  and  would 
have  tom  the  murderers  of  infants  even  from  the 
bosom  of  the  don,  within  his  own  territory;  but  now, 
how  should  we  rejoice  if  Portev , by  some  master- 
stroke of  policy,  could  collect  all  the  pirates  in  one 
nook  of  the  island  of  Cuba,  say  fifty  miles  -within  the 
land , and  there  punish  the  whole  ol  the  miscreants? 
Yes,  but  Florida  is  part  of  the  continent,  and  Cuba 
is  an  island! — and,  though  it  is  lawful  to  pursue  art 
enemy  within  the  undisputed  foreign  territory  our 
the  -water,  it  is  not  lawful  so  to  pursue  him  on  the 
land.  There  is  a great  difference  between  land 
and  water  -that’s  certain;  yet  all  nations  claim  aia 
equal  sovereignty  over  them,  to  certain  extents. 

About  these  things  I have  had  but  one  opinion* 

I would  have  justified  Jackson  in  pursuing  the  mur- 
, derers  of  his  countrywomen  into  the  embroidering 
room  of  the  king  of  Spain,  himself,  just  as  1 would 
Porter  in  hunting  the  pirates  in  the  creeks  and  on 
the  shores  of  Cuba.  The  principle  is  the  same.  Let 
those  who  have  acted  inconsistently  on  this  subject 
reflect;  and  not  praise  in  one  what  they  would  con- 
demn in  another.  Let  them  blow  hot  or  blow  cold 
— but  not  do  both  at  the  same  time. 

Dartng  robbery  of  the  mail.  From  the  Baltic 
more  American.  Between  one  and  two  o’clock  on 
Tuesday  morning,  (July  8),  a most  daring  robbery 
of  the  eastern  mail  was  committed  about  two  miles 
east  of  the  great  falls  of  Gunpowder.  The  mail 
was  on  its  way  from  the  east  to  Baltimore,  and,  at 
the  place  above  mentioned,  was  arrested  in  its  pro- 
gress by  a fence  which  had  been  erected  across  the 
road.  The  night  was  dark,  but  the  lamps  of  the 
carriage  shewed  to  the  guard  and  driver  the  nature 
of  the  obstruction,  and  at  once  led  them  to  antici- 
pate its  object.  We  learn  from  the  guard  that, 
when  the  mail  was  thus  stopped,  he  saw  four  men, 
and  three  being  near  each  other,  he  fired  his  blun- 
derbuss among  them.  They  instantly  nttered  loud 
yelling  shouts,  and  two  of  the  robbers  came  up  to 
the  carriage,  ope  on  eac&  side  of  it.  The  guard 
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then  seized  his  pistols  and  discharged  them  at  the 
men,  but  he  believes  neither  of  them  took  effect. 
The  robbers  then  advanced  to  the  carriage,  and 
seized  the  guard  and  the  driver.  The  guard  was 
struck  across  the  head  with  a pistol,  with  which  onje 
of  the  ruffians  was  armed,  and  the  blow  deprived 
him,  for  a short  time,  of  his  senses.  The  driver  be- 
ing a stout,  active  man,  jumped  from  the  carriage, 
and  after  a scuffle  with  two  of  the  robbers,  who 
had  seized  on  him,  he  finally  made  his  escape  from 
them  and  got  off  unhurt,  although  a shot  was  fired 
after  him. 

The  guard  was  taken  about  thirty  yards  from  the 
carriage,  where  the  ruffian  who  had  first  struck 
him,  stood  over  him  with  a pistol  presented  to  his 
breast. 

The  villian  asked  the  guard  why  he  had  fired  at 
him— to  which  the  latter  replied,  he  was  only  doing 
his  duly— that  he  wras  sworn  to  protect  the  mail. 
Some  of  the  robbers  called  out  to  their  comrade  to 
shoot  him,  or  they  would  shoot  him,  (the  rob- 
ber). The  guard  begged  earnestly  for  his  life; 
they  talked  of  tying  him,  and  kept  him  in  the 
^ost  an'r'r'U5  e£«m>ei)se  «**  *n  his  fate.  At  one  time 
the  rubber  held  his  hands  across  nic  eyes  of  the 
guard  for  about  five  minutes.  During  the  time 
that  these  events  took  place,  (which  the  guard 
supposes  was  about  half  an  hour),  the  rest  of  the 
robbers  were  engaged  in  rifling  the  mail.  The 
robber  then  directed  the  guard  to  sit  down  at  the 
foot  of  a tree,  at  the  road  side,  and  not  to  stir  at 
the  peril  of  his  life.  The  grubber  then  went  to- 
wards the  wagon— and  the  guard  heard  one  of  them 
say — “The  packet  is  ready ” — or,  “the  packet  is  -wait- 
ing for  usd* 

After  a short  time  the  guard  slipped  off  his  slices 
and  crawled  into  the  woods  a short  distance,  where 
he  remained  until  the  driver  returned  with  Mr. 
Rouse,  the  post-master  at  Joppa,  and  two  or  three 
other  persons.  They  found  the  mail-bag  cut  open, 
and  in  looking  about  the  spot  where  the  robbers 
had  been  fired  at  with  the  blunderbuss,  much  blood 
was  discovered  and  traced  to  a neighboring  field. 
The  faces  of  the  robbers  were  blacked-—and  a shirt 
was  also  found*  which  had  the  appearance  of  be- 
longing to  a blacksmith. 

As  soon  as  the  delay  in  the  regular  arrival  of  the 
mail  authorized  the  suspicion  of  a robbery,  Mr. 
Stokes,  one  of  the  mail  contractors,  immediately 
left  the  city  to  ascertain  the  cause. 

Mr.  Stokes  returned  to  this  city  about  five  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  with  the  mail  robbers  in  custody. 
From  him,  (Mr.  S.)  we  learn  the  following  particu- 
lars of  their  apprehension^  Mr.  Stokes  having  ar- 
rived at  the  place  where  the  robbery  occurred,  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  George  Bartol,  and  being  joined 
by  Mr.  Rouse,  they  went,  with  the  shirt  which  was 
found  in  the  road,  to  the  iron  forges  on  the  Gun- 
powder. It  was  immediately  identified  by  Mr.  Tuc- 
ker, the  manager,  as  belonging  to  one  of  the  forge- 
men,  named  Emmonheiser,  and  the  party  at  once 
proceeded  to  his  house  for  the  purpose  of  arresting 
him.  He  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  robbery,  and 
expressed  great  willingness  to  go  with  them.  It 
being  known  that  another  of  the  forgemen,  named 
Moore,  boarded  with  Emmonheiser,  he  was  asked 
for.  He  was  said  to  be  sick  and  unable  to  come 
out;  but,  when  the  party  shewed  a determination  to 
enter  the  house,  he  came  forward.  They  were  both 
arrested  and  taken  to  the  house  of  the  manager. 
While  Emmonheiser  was  undergoing  an  examina- 
tion by  a magistrate,  Moore  was  sent  out  of  the 
room.  While  Mr.  Stokes  was  talking  to  Moore, 
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he  saw  that  his  vest  was  buttoned  up  rather  elosel 
— on  pulling  aside  a black  cilk  handkerchief,  which 
appeared  to  be  arranged  with  cr»re  to  cover  his 
breast,  he  saw  the  marks  of  blood  on  Moore’s  shirt. 
On  further  examination  ir  was’ found  he  was  wound- 
ed badly  in  the  breast,  with  six  or  seven  buckshot. 
Finding  himself  thus  detected,  he  immediately  made 
a full  confession  of  the  fact  of  robbing  the  mail,  in 
which  he  was  assisted  by  Emmonheiser,  (then  un- 
der arrest),  and  another  forge  man,  named  Wa^ 
The  latter  was  im mediately  arrested,  and,  on  exa- 
mination, was  found  to  be  severely  shot  in  the  hand 
by  the  blunderbuss. 

Moore  also  confessed  where  the  packages  taken 
from  the  mail  were  hid;  he  went  with  Messrs  Stokes, 
Rouse  and  others  to  the  place,  where  a bag,  be- 
longing to  the  forge,  was  found  under  the  leaves, 
in  which  were  contained  about  two  bushels  of  pack- 
ages. Those  on  the  top  were  known  to  be  quarter, 
iy  accounts  of  post-masters  on  their  way  to  the  ge- 
neral  post  office.  The  packages  appeared  to  be 
much  stained  with  blood.  The  bag  was  safely  deli- 
vered at  the  post  office  and  was  forwarded  to  the 
general  post  office. 

At  the  spot  where  the  robbery  took  place  there 
was  a high  bank  on  each  side  of  the  road.  The 
guard*  acted  with  much  courage  and  good  conduct, 
having  discharged  his  blunderbuss  at  the  robbers 
when  they  first  discovered  themselves,  and  after- 
wards snapped  a pistol  at  one  and  discharged  the 
other  pistol  at  another  before  they  came  upon  him. 
It  appears  it  was  the  last  shot,  from  the  pistol,  which 
wounded  Moore  in  the  breast,  who  was  armed  with 
a gun. 

They  were  escorted  to  the  city  by  the  troop  of 
First  Baltimore  Hussars,  (under  the  command  of 
major  McClellan),  who  promptly  mustered  and  re- 
paired to  the  spot  in  the  morning. 

On  Wednesday,  (next  day),  at  the  gaol,  in  the 
presence  of  judge  Bland,  of  the  United  States  dis- 
trict court,  marshal  Beiitalou , and  others,  the  cul- 
prits underwent  a full  and  formal  examination.  The 
judge  stated  to  them  they  must  be  fully  aware  that 
the  crime  for  which  they  were  then  under  arrest 
was  a capital  offence — and  that  they  must  not  pro- 
mise themselves  any  hopes  of  exemption  from  the 
punishment  of  the  law,  let  their  examinations  re- 
sult as  they  might.  Moore  was  first  examined.  He 
made  a voluntary  and  ample  confession  of  the  whole 
affair,  amounting  in  effect,  to  the  statement  given 
above,  with  this  addition,  that  the  plot  of  the  rob- 
bery had  been  three  months  under  consideration. 
His  testimony  was  formed  into  the  shape  of  a de- 
position, to  which  he  afterwards  made  oath  and 
subscribed  his  name. 

In  the  examinations  of  Emmonheiser  and’  Ward, 
the  deposition  of  Moore  was  read  to  them,  but  they 
both  stoutly  denied  any  knowledge  of,  or  partici- 
pation in,  the  robbery.  We  learn  that  the  wounds  of 
Moore  and  Ward  are  not  so  severe  as  they  were  at 
first  represented.  They  all  have  wives  and  children. 

(Xj^The  post-master  general  has  requested  Mr. 
Skinner  to  express  his  thanks  to  Mr.  Stokes,  and 
the  party  associated  with  him,  in  arresting  the  rob- 
bers, as  well  as  to  the  detachment  of  cavalry,  and  all 
other  citizens  who  so  promptly  co-operated  in 
pursuit  of  them—observing,  with  justice,  that  the 
vigilance  of  all  ‘{deserves  the  highest  commenda- 
tion.” 


*The  name  of  the  guard  is  Patrick  Green — and, 

as  a reward  for  his  meritorious  conduct  in  this  af- 
fair, a subscription  has  been  opened  for  his  benefit. 
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The  “old  landmarks” — Concludedfrom page  280. 
The  election  of  Mr.  Madison  to  the  presidency  in 
1808  was  incidental  to  the  embargo  policy,  and  not 
in  itself  a landmark.  His  opponent,  Mr.  C.  C. 
Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  received  only  47  votes. 
Soon  after  this,  there  was  another  state  of  tolerable 
political  calmness.  Parties  held  their  ground;  but 
the  imposing  majority  on  one  side  somewhat  check- 
ed asperity  in  both. 

4.  The  next  great  struggle  was  on  the  removal  of 
the  charter  of  the  old  bank  of  the  United  States, 
in  1811.  The  “federalists”  regarded  that  insti- 
tution as  a “sheet  anchor,”  and  the  “democrats” 
deprecated  it  as  an  oppression;  unconstitutional 
in  its  organization  and  pernicious  in  its  operation. 
History  of  the  case.  That  some  cases  of  political 

persecution,  at  least,  seemed  to  appear  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  was  undoubt- 
ed— perhaps,  they  were  magnified;  but  the  fact 
was,  that  the  management  of  its  concerns,  during 
the  me.  it  ardent  of  our  contests,  was  exclusively 
vested  in  “federalists,”  as  was  stated  at  the  time, 
and  now  believed  to  have  been  the  case.  The 
boards  of  directors  were  generally  made  up  of  the 
most  active  politicians . From  the  period  of  the 
election  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  1800,  it  seemed  as  if 
it  was  the  common  purpose  of  all  the  “democrats” 
to  refuse  to  re-charter  Jhat  institution.  Its  estab- 
lishment had  been  opposed  by  Mr.  Madison  and 
other  men,  of  the  highest  standing,  as  unconstitu- 
tional, and  so  it  was  accepted  to  be  by  the  demo- 
cratic party,  whose  opinion,  it  may  be,  was  strength- 
ened by  party  hostility  to  it:  but,  when  the  time  to 
act  arrived,  some  flew  the  course,  on  the  ground 
of  expediency,  or  an  honest  apprehension  of  the 
great  injury  that  would  result  from  the  natural 
death  of  the  institution:  but  the  body  of  the  party 
held  its  ground,  and,  for  their  maintaining  it,  the  ^de- 
mocratic” papers  were  severely  alluded  to  in  the 
senate,  when  the  subject  was  undet*  discussion,  as 
may  be  seen  by  a reference  to  the  speeches  then 
delivered.  Still,  the  vote  in  both  houses  was,  (ta- 
ken  together),  unprecedentedly  close.  Nothing 
like  it  before,  perhaps,  had  ever  taken  place.  A 
bill  to  renew  the  charter  was  first  introduced  in 
the  house— and,  after  much  debate,  the  first  section 
was  struck  out,  (or,  in  other  words,  the  bill  was  re- 
jected), by  sixty-five  votes  against  sixty-four— 
majority  oneJ  This  vote  was  taken  on  the  24th 
January,  1811.  A bill  with  some  new  provisions, 
but  to  effect  the  same  general  purpose,  was  intro- 
duced into  the  senate,  and  a motion  made  therein 
to  strike  out  the  first  section.  A long  and  very 
able  debate  followed — the  vote  was  taken  on  the 
20th  of  February  and  stood  seventeen  to  seventeen / 
The  vice  president  of  the  United  States,  the  vene- 
rable George  Clinton , then  rose,  and,  having  assign- 
ed his  reasons,  directed  that  his  vote  should  be 
entered  in  the  affirmative.  So  both  houses  resolv- 
ed that  they  would  not  re-establish  thebank*on  any 
conditions  -whatever.  That  the  “federalists”  regard 
ed  this  as  a great  party  measure  is  to  be  ascertain- 
ed from  the  fact,  that  every  one  of  them , in  both 
houses,  voted  for  a renewal  of  the  bank;  and  they 
were  joined  by  a number  of  members,  who  were 
regarded  as  “democrats,”  not  believing  the  bank 
to  be  unconstitutional,  and  thinking  it  expedient  to 
reinstate  it,  for  various  reasons.  The  decease  of 
this  bank  afforded  much  joy  to  the  party — and  to 
no  man  more  than  to  the  writer  of  this  article. 

5.  The  next  landmark  was  laid  down  in  the  decla- 
ration of  war,  June,  1812.  But  the  facts  about 
this  are  so  recent  or  well  known,  that  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  enter  upon  a notice  of  them. — : 


The  main  question  was  carried  in  the  house  of 
representatives  on  the  4th  of  June — yeas  78, 
nays  45;  all  the  yeas  “democrats:”  and  in  the  sen- 
ate, yeas  19,  nays  13.  All  the  “federalists”  in 
both  houses  against  it~one  who  had  been  rather 
considered  as  such  excepted,. 

6.  The  attempt  made  to  defeat  the  re  election  of 
Mr.  Madison  in  1812,  when  Mr.  De  Witt  Clinton’s 
name  was  put  up  in  opposition  to  him.  The  re- 
sult was,  that  Mr.  Madison  received  128  votes 
and  Mr.  Clinton  89  votes. 

History  of  the  case.  The  declaration  of  war 
against  Great  Britain  gave  full  force  again  to  par- 
ties, and  a re-organization  of  the  “federal”  strength 
took  place.  Mr.  Clinton  had  been  regarded  as  a 
most  decided  “democrat,”  and  thousands  believe 
that  he  is  yet  so — but  the  opposition,  knowing  that 
they  could  not  displace  Mr.  Madison  by  one  of  their 
own  men,  agreed  on  Mr.  Clinton,  that  they  might 
secure  the  important  state  of  New  York,  at  that 
time  of  doubtful  politics,  or  indeed  “federal.” — ■ 
He  was  known  to  be  a man  of  energy  and  talents 
— -there  were  strong  attachments  to  him  among  the 
“democrats,”  and  it  is  morally  certain  that,  if  he 
had  not  been  pushed  forward  in  1812,  he  would 
have  received  the  unanimous  support  of  the  party 
in  1816,  and  at  present,  have  filled  the  seat  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  Monroe.  Local  feelings,  it  maybe, 
had  some  influence  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
but  almost  every  where  else,  it  -was  the  old  question  of 
democracy  and  federalism.  The  friends  of  the  war 
generally  thought  that  a change  of  the  administra- 
tion would  have  a fatal  effect  on  its  result,  and  shew 
a wavering  policy  highly  prejudicial  to  the  national 
character-still  there  were  some  few  in  Maryland, 
supporters  of  the  war,  who  advocated  the  election 
-of  Mr.  Clinton,  on  the  alleged  incompetency  of 
Mr.  Madison  to  carry  it  on  with  spirit,  and  bring  it 
to  a successful  termination.  Some  of  us,  neverthe- 
less, thought,  at  the  same  time,  that  personal  consi- 
derations had  as  much  to  do  in  this  proceeding  as 
national  feelings.  I do  not  believe  that  we  were 
greatly  mistaken — and  it  is  probable  that  most  of 
us  had  respected  Mr.  Clinton  as  sincerely  as  any  of 
these  opposed  to  Mr.  Madison.  They  had  not  in- 
fluence enough  to  obtain  an  election  in  either  of 
the  districts— all  the  “democrats”  chosen  in  Mary- 
land voted  for  Mr.  Madison— all  the  “federalists’* 
for  Mr.  Clinton. 

The  states  of  Vermont,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Kentucky,, 
Tennessee  and  Ohio,  gave  undivided  votes  for  Mr. 
Madison,  and  Maryland  gave  him  6 votes. 

New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware, 
gave  undivided  votes  to  Mr.  Clinton,  and  Maryland 
gave  him  5 votes. 

The  following  state  of  the  poll  in  Baltimore  dis- 
tinct may  shew  the  force  and  feeling  of  parties: 
Mr.  Johnson,  the  present  mayor  of  Baltimore,  was 
Hie  “Madisonian  elector,”  and  Mr.  L.  Taylor,  I£te 
of  this  city,  and  who,  until  now,  had  been  esteemed 
a most  thorough  going  “democrat,”  was  the  “Clin- 
tonian elector.”  The  vote  stood  thus: 


Johnson . 

Taylor. 

City  of  Baltimore  2632 

845 

Anne  Arundle  county  773 

531 

Part  of  Montgomery  do.  71 

487 

3476 

1863 

The  part  of  Montgomery  county  annexed  to  the 
district  was,  perhaps,  the  most  “federal”  section  in 
the  state,  in  proportion  to  its  extents 
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The  war  went  on  and  was  concluded  with  honor 
early  in  the  year  1815.  Many  other  divisions  of: 
parties  took  place  before  the  termination  of  Mr.  J 
Madison’s  second  period  of  service — but  they  were' 
all  incidental  to  or  depending  upon  the  great,  points  j 
already  laid  down;  and  before  he  retired  we  ha'd 
arrived  at  a state  of  things  not  materially  different 
from  that  which  existed  in  the  first  part  of  Mr. 
Jefferson's  second  period  of  service..  The  nation 
had  acquired  a character  of  which  all  real  Ameri- 
cans were  proud,  though  called  by  different 
names.  But  it  may  be  thought  disrespectful  not  to 
make  mention  of  the  “Hartford  Convention”— and 
to  mention  it  is  sufficient.  That  assembly,  however, 
must  not  be  regarded  as  having  had  the  sanction 
of  th  e federal  party.  It  was  the  expiring  ebullition 
of  a faction  only.  There  was  no  Bayard  in  it,  or 
it  would  have  adjourned  on  the  second  day  of  its 
sitting. 

Though  considerable  opposition  was  made  in 
caucus  to  the  election  of  Mr.  Monroe,  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  Mr.  Madison,  there  was  but  little  divi- 
sion among  the  people , and  he  would  have  been 
elected,  had  fifty  caucusses  been  held.  But  that 
is  a matter  quite  immaterial  to  the  subject  before 
us.  He  received  all  the  votes  except  from  the 
states  of  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  Delaware; 
they,  in  all,  34,  were  given  to  Mr.  Rufus  King- 
pro  forma.  He  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office 
on  the  4th  of  March,  1817— and  then  commenced 
what,  at  Boston,  on  the  visit  of  the  president,  re- 
ceived the  name  of  the  “<sra  of  good  feelings,”— 
which,  whether  the  result  shall  be  good  or  bad, 
have  continued  ever  since.  There  has  not  been 
any  arrayments  of  political  parties  at  the  seat  of 
government  from  that  time  "to  this— and  I re  peat  it, 
that  the  very  names  of  “democrat”  and  “federalist” 
are  obsolete  at  Washington,  though  yet  kept  up 
in  some  of  the  states— and  in  two  or  three  of  them, 
it  would  really  be  a difficult  affair  for  the  oldest 
and  most  consistent  “democrat”  or  “federalist”  in 
America,  who  was  a stranger  to  their  local  divisions, 
exactly  to  tell  what  the  people  thereof,  were  con- 
tending about— for  the  reason  that  the  old  “land- 
marks,” which  reached  from  the  extreme  east  to 
the  extreme  west,  and  the  extreme  south  to  the 
extreme  north,  have  been  obliterated  or  lost,  by 
the  change  of  circumstances  and  variation  of  the 
condition  of  things,  foreign  as  well  as  domestic.— 
It  is  the  truth,  that  the  designs  and  projects  of  fo 
reign  nations,  one  or  the  other,  have  had  too  much 
to  do  with  our  domestic  affairs.  But  a national 
character  has  been  pretty  well  established,  and  will 
soon  be  firmly  fixed.  The  “magnanimous  Alexander ” 
is  about  to  be  expelled  from  the  “peac  society  of 
Massachusetts” — Napoleon  is  dead,  and  the  world 
is  now  satisfied  that,  if  he  was  an  ambitious  man,  he 
was  also  a great  one,  and  a mighty  benefactor  of 
his  country— Old  George , the  tyrant,  has  gone  the 
way  of  all*  flesh,  and  the  present  king,  “a  dan- 
dy of  sixty,”  has  got  the  . gout—  Louis  is  surfeited 
by  too  often  performing  his  only  distinguished  feat 
of  devouring  one  hundred  oysters  at  a meal,  but 
will  probably  be  relieved  by  a dose  of  Spanish  pills 
— and  poor  Fer  dinand  is  now  acknowleuged  to  be, 
what  he  always  undoubtedly  was,  ungrateful  and  a 
fool;  Greece  is  struggling  for  emancipation  from 
her  barbarian  masters,  and  Spain  is  contending  for 
the  inestimable  right  of  self  government  an  1 con- 
stitutional laws — and  we  have  so  far  forgotten 

or  laid  aside  all  foreign  predilections  that  every 
true  hearted  American,  raising  himself  on  tip-toe, 
to  give  force  to  bis  s ntimeut,  exclaims,  ‘strength 
TO  THE  ARM  THAT  STRIKES  FOR  FREEDOM”  -may  the 


blood  stained  Crescent  be  humbled  in  the  dust,  and  the 
polluted  Lily  be  laid  loro! 

The  great  length  of  this  imperfect  sketch  ren- 
ders it  necessary  that  I should  hasten  to  a close, 
which  shall  be  done  by  way  of  recapitulation. 

The  first  point  should  be  waived,  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  facts  stated  to  parties , for  the  reason 
that,  though  the  first  division  took  place  in  Wash- 
ington’s administration,  opposition  to  it  was  not  me- 
thodized or  continued.  It  was  partial  and  particu- 
lar, not  general— like  that  of  the  “democrats”  to  Mr. 
Adams’  administration,  or  that  of  the  “federalists” 
to  Mr.  Jefferson’s.  Previous  to  the  discussion  and 
decision  on  the  treaty,  the  leading  politicians  and 
statesmen  had  differed  in  opinion  about  the  execu= 
tive  power.  One  set  was  jealous  of  it,  as  being  too 
strong— the  other  thought  it  was  too  roeak—  the 
first  would  have  rendered  it  more  directly  responsi- 
ble than  it  was,  the  latter  have  removed  it  further 
from  popular  control.  The  debate  and  proceed- 
ings that  took  place  on  a call  for  papers,  relating  to 
the  treaty  of  1794,  manifestly  shewed  this.  It  was 
this  great  point  of  principle,  with,  perhaps,  a strong 
prejudice  against  Great  th^  treaty  it- 

self, considered  as  objectionable  by  most  persons, 
that  produced  the  struggle  and  stand  in  the  house 
of  representatives  against  an  act  of  the  senate  and 
the  opinion  of  Washington,  as  to  the  expediency 
of  the  proceeding. 

Landmark  no.  1.  The  election  between  Messrs. 
Adams  and  Jefferson,  in  1796 — in  which  the  former 
succeeded,  and  was  inaugurated  president  on  the 
4th  March,  1797. 

Contingent  subjects  of  controversy — Differences 
with  France,  and  various  “strong”  measures;  addres - 
ses  of  adhesion , expressing  unlimited  confidence  in  the 
i wisdom  and  virtue  of  the  president,  and  the  political  out- 
larory  of  all -who  refused  to  sign  them;  alien  and  sedi- 
tion Lws;  increase  and  arming  of  the  navy;  provision- 
al army;  appointment  of  gen  Hamilton;  taxes  and 
the  8 per  cent,  loan;  case  of  Jonathan  Robbins;  semi 
war  with  France;  reported  plots  and  conspiracies; 
“trouble  in  the  w’igwam;”  change  of  secretaries, 
&c.  and  an  adjustment  of  the  differences  with 
France;  establishment  of  what  was  called  the  “ar- 
my of  judges,”  at  the  close  of  Mr.  Adams’  admin- 
istration. 

Landmark  no.  2.  The  second  trial  of  strength 
between  parties  m 1800,  in  which  Mr.  Jefferson 
was  elected  to  the  presidency. 

Contingents — Awful  ballotting  in  the  house  of 
representatives;  reduction  of  the  army  and  navy 
and  of  ex  lenses  generally;  repeal  of  the  direct  and 
indirect  internal  taxes;  reduction  of  the  public  debt; 
repeal  of  the  judiciary  act;  “Burr’s  conspiracy;” 
purchase  of  Louisiana;  French  decrees  and  British 
orders;  murder  of  Pitrce  and  other  outrages  of  the 
British  on  our  coast;  attack  on  the  Chesapeake  fri- 
gate; various  restrictive  measures;  the  embargo; 
laws  enforcing  it;  means  of  defence;  the  gun  boas 
system ; unsuccessful  negociations  with  Great  Britain 
and  France;  warm  debates  in  congress;  election  of 
Mr.  Madison.  Erskine’s famous  arrangements,  abam- 
donment  of  the  restrictive  system  in  consequence; 
renewal  of  unfriendly  acts,  and  continued  capture 
of  American  vessels  and  impressment  of  American 
seamen,  &c. 

Landmark  no.  3.  Attempt  to  renew  the  charter 
of  the  old  bank  of  the  United  States— the  ‘contin- 
gents’ of  which  have  already  been  sufficiently  noted. 

Landmark  no  4.  The  war,  declared  in  1812. 

Contingents.  Military  and  naval  preparations;  for- 
tifications; loans;  taxes;  ardor  of  parties;  support 
[ of  and  opposition  to  the  war.  Henry’s  disclosures. 
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Landmark  no.  5.  Election  between  Messrs  Ma- 
dison and  Clinton,  1812. 

Contingents.  Excited  spirit  of  the  “federalists;” 
discontented  “democrat;”  Mr.  Madison  re  elected; 
effect;  opposition  in  the  east;  difficulties  about  the 
militia;  great  contest  for  governor  in  New  York— 
its  effect;  events  of  the  war;  attacks  on  public  cred- 
it and  distress  for  want  of  money;  capture  of  Wash- 
ington; negociations  at  Ghent;  victories;  “Hartford 
convention;”  peace. 

In  these  things,  whether  principals  or  contin- 
gents, with  all  that  were  collateral  or  incidental  to 
them,  I was,  with  “might  and  main,”  along  with  the 
“democratic”  party— not  in  sentiment  only,  but  ac 
tion,  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability;  always  having  be 
lieved  and  still  believing,  that  if  any  thing  is  worth 
doing,  it  is  worth  doing  well,  and  with  all  the  power 
that  can  be  applied  to  do  it.  As  before  observed,  I 
became  a writer  on  politics  in  the  year  1795 — but  i 
first  published  a political  paper  late  in  1895;  retir- 
ed from  it  early  in  1811,  and  soon  after  the  Reo.is 
ter  was  commenced,,  which,  except  on  the  -war 
Question,  has  not  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and 
certainly  not  by  design,  ever  assumed  a party  poli- 
cal  character;  though,  on  general  principles  and  as 
to  what  is  esteemed  political  right,  it  has  been  ar- 
dent— and  will  remain  so.  But  I am  not  prepared 
to  say  that,  because  any  gentleman  differs  in  opi 
nion  with  me,  he  is  a worse  man  than  myself.  He 
has  an  equal  right  to  hold  and  express  sentiments 
lor  himseif;  and,  no  doubt,  others  have  thought  I 
was  just  as  wrong  as  I thought  they  were.  However, 
the  result  shews,  I think,  that  the  “democrats”  were 
generally  right— inasmuch,  as  without  lessening  the 
responsibility  of  any  of  the  officers  of  government, 
the  constitution  has  been  found  strong  enough  to  re- 
sist the  shock  of  foreign  war,  and  exceedingly  pow 
erful  internal  opposition.  And  I am  happy  to  say 
that,  in  every  struggle  of  parties,  though  I yielded 
to  no  one  of  my  own  in  zeal  and  activity,  I preserv- 
ed the  private  friendship  of  many  on  the  other  side, 
and  could  always  find  persons  among  them  that  I 
believed  were  as  honest  as  I thought  myself  to  be. 

Many  of  the  items  above  stated  as  “contingents” 
to  what  I have  esteemed  as  the  great  “landmarks” 
of  parties,  are  hardly  less  important  than  the  latter 
can  be,  and  a history  of  some  of  them  might  not  be 
unprofitable  to  politicians.  But  enough  has  been 
said,  at  least  for  the  present,  and  I shall  hasten  to 
conclude. 

Since  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace  on 
the  1 8th  Feb.  1815,  no  new  point  has  been  made  be- 
tween parties,  and  the  old  ones  have  perished  with 
the  cessation  of  their  causes.  In  most  of  the  states 
wherein  political  contentions  still  exist,  they  seem  to 
roe  rather  as  struggles  for  influence  and  office,  than 
for  the  support  of  principles;  for  I cannot  discover, 
j in  the  acts  of  the  local  governments,  much,  if  any, 

I reference  to  the  old  “landmarks,”  unless  in  respect 
to  candidates  and  applicants— otherwise  the  policy 
appears  nearly  the  same;  and  the  late  elected  go- 
vernor of  Massachusetts,  a “democrat  of  the  old 
school,”  has  highly  complimented  the  administra 
tion  of  his  predecessor,  who  is  “an  old  school  fede 
ralist.”  And  that  political  parties  at  the  seat  of  go 
vernment  are  dead,  or  sleeping  so  soundly  that 
there  is  no  prospect  of  rousing  them,  is  a fact  that 
cannot  be  doubted.  Those  who ^rnost  violently  op- 
posed one  another  a few  years  ago,  are  now  on  the 
most  friendly  terms,  and  seldom  ever  seem  to  recol 
lect  that  they  once  so  widely  differed;  and  all  the 
candidates  proposed  for  the  presidency  are  regard 
ed  as  ‘democrats/  though  some  of  them  will  not  hear 
all  the  tests  of  what  was  considered  ‘democracy.’ 


Still  we  are  called  upon  to  have  a “democratic 
caucus,”  to  select  an  “undeviating  democrat,”  and 
recommend  him  to  the  people  for  the  office  ot  pre- 
sident. 

In  the  first  place  then,  ask  each  member  before 
he  can  enter  the  caucus— 

1.  Did  you,  in  any  manner,  support  Mr.  Adams 
and  his  administration,  in  1796,  1797  and  1793,  & c.? 
Did  you  adhere  to  him  and  encourage  him  to  perse- 
vere in  his  measures? 

2.  Did  you  support  the  election  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son in  the  second  contest  with  Mr.  Adams?  vote  for 
the  embargo,  and  sustain  its  general  policy,  and  go 
with  the  party  in  the  measures  adopted  to  prevent 
aggressions  on  our  seamen  and  commerce? 

3.  Did  you  desire  the  renewal  of  the  charter  cf 
the  old  bank  of  the  United  States? 

4 Did  you  support  the  declaration  of  war,  and 
all  the  measures  adopted  to  give  effect  to  the  na- 
tional power? 

5 Did  you  oppose  the  election  of  Mr,  Clinton  to 
the  presidency  in  18J2,  and  persevere  jn  your  sup- 
port of  Madison’s  administration  until  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty  of  peace) 

These  questions  being  satisfactorily  answered, 
let  us  suppose  the  caucus  is  opened.  If  the  pre- 
ceding tests  are  required  for  the  admisssion  of  & 
member,  they  must  surely  be  applied  to  any  one 
proposed  as  a candidate  for  the  presidency,  if  an 
“undeviating  democrat ” is  wanted.  And  here  I 
shall  close  the  subject.  It  is  the  business  of  those 
who  think  that  a caucus  is  proper,  to  apply  the  tests 
advanced,  and  make  what  of  them  they  can.  For 
myself,  i can  say,  and  without  the  possibility  of  a 
doubt  being  raised  of  the  truth  of  the  assertion,  that, 
from  the  year  1795  until  the  present  day,  f have 
never  failed  to  support  any  “democratic”"  measure 
or  principle— fulfilling,  to  the  party,  the  toast  of' 
Decatur*  applied  to  a more  important  matter;  but 
still  holding  on  to  what  I believed  was  the  result  of 
my  own  judgment,  in  a confidence  that  I was  doing 
what  the  good  of  the  country  required  of  me  as  one 
of  its  citizens.  I have  not  proiitted  any  thing  by 
this,  except  in  the  continued  friendship  of  every  one 
of  my  old  and  stedfast  associates , some  of  whom 
were  fathers  in  the  republic;  and  verily  think  that 
I have  as  good  a right  to  speak  of  “democracy,”  if  I 
please,  as  the  “printers  to*  the  state  of  New  York/’ 
or  even  the  “printers  to  congress,”  being  printer 
to  THE  people,  and  obedient  to  their  will  as  tfc 
grand  caucus,  whether  agreeable  to  my  own  pri- 
vate opinions  or  not— for  I hold  it  right  that  the 
majority  should  govern:  but  I will  not  proscribe 
and  persecute  persons  because  they  apprehend 
that  the  right  of  thinking  is  a common  gift  of 
the  Almighty,  and  that  an  expression  of  then 
thoughts  is  secured  by  the  constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  If  to  do  otherwise  is  “democracy/ * T 
ndver  was,  never  shall  be,  a “democrat.”  We  "have; 
had  enough  of  proscription —if,  as  some  will  say, 
the  “federalists”  began  it,  it  will  be  the  glory  of 
the  “democrats”  to  end  it,  so  far  at  least  as  to  “tole- 
rate errors,  seeing  that  reason  is  left  free  to  combat 
them.”  Diversity  of  opinion  is  the  friend  of  truth ; 
and  not  always  a difference  of  principle. 

Usury.  The  Baltimore  “Morning  Chronic’, 
has  the  following' happy  remarks: 

“We  published,  sometime  since,  at  large,  the  t- 
sons  assigned  by  governor  Robinson,  of  Louis; 
for  refusing  his  signature  to  the  bill  for  the  e 
vention  of  usury.  The  legislature  have  since 
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lished  a pamphlet  in  their  defence,  to  which  his 
excellency  has  replied.  Thus  are  the  constituted 
authorities  of  our  country  brought  to  the  bar  of 
public  opinion,  and  acquitted  or  condemned.  Here 
the  members  of  the  different  departments  of  the 
government,  appealing  to  the  sovereign  people,  are 
now  wailing  their  sentence.  What  a government 
is  ours,  and  what  a spectacle  does  this  present  to 
the  allied  despots  of  Europe.  They  are  appealing 
to  the  bayonet,  and  we  are  appealing  to  the  press. 
And  yet  we  are  told  that  the  people  cannot  be  en- 
trusted with  their  own  government!” 

Another  “holy  alliance,”  (says  the  Charleston 
Gazette),  has  been  formed.  We  observe  a Tunis 
article,  of  March  22,  which  says,  Tunis  hasconciud 
ed  a treaty  of  peace  and  commerce  with  the  grand 
duchy  of  Tuscany,  by  which  that  state  is  to  be 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  most  favored  na- 
tions. Besides  the  merchandise  of  various  descrip- 
tions imported  in  the  ships  of  different  nations,  two 
Tripolitan  ships  brought  negro  slaves;  a Sardinian 
vessel  brought  Christian  slaves  from  Smyrna,  and  an 
English  vessel,  Christian  slaves  from  Constantinople. 
Several  Christians  here  have  in  vain  interceded  to 
mitigate  the  fate  of  the  Christian  slaves;  but  vety 
lately  an  European  ship  arrived  here  with  one  hun 
dred  Turkish  soldiers  from  Smyrna,  who  have  with 
them  twenty  Greek  children  and  four  women,  as 
slaves.  The  ship,  like'  the  preceding  with  similar 
cargoes,  was  escorted  by  a frigate  of  the  same  na- 
tion as  far  as  Smyrna. 

Money.  A bill  has  been  introduced  into  the 
Mexican  congress  to  borrow  eight  millions  of  dol- 
lars from  abroad.  (XjpStrange  that  the  country  of 
silver  should  apply  for  it  to  those  which  do  not  pro- 
duce it! — but  it  shews  that  whatever  is  regarded  as 
wealth  will  centre  where  industry  is  encouraged. 

Slave  trade.  The  Manchester  petition  for  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  contained  29,664  signa- 
tures, The  one  from  Leeds  9400. 

The  people  bad  much  better  petition  parliament 
to  equalize  the  duties  on  Ea^  and  West  India  sugars. 
.This  would  do  more  to  abolish  the  slave  trade,  than 
all  other  laws  that  Britain  can  make  on  the  subject, 
supported  by  the  whole  power  of  her  arms. 

Fecundity.  It  is  perhaps  a remarkable  fact,  that 
the  wife  of  an  industrious  mechanic  of  Boston,  who 
had  been  married  but  nine  years,  has  brought  him 
thirteen  children  at  seven  births,  viz — at  the  four 
first  births  twins  each  time;  at  the  two  next  births 
one  each  lime,  and  at  the  last,  which  occurred 
about  six  weeks  since,  three,  making  in  the  whole 
13;  a thrifty  pair,  who  deserve  a bounty  from  the 
public.  

The  feathered  race.  No  less  than  1100  crows, 
blackbirds,  hawks,  owls,  Etc.  were  lately  killed,  in 
one  day,  by  ten  young  men  belonging  to  Mercer, 
(Penn.)  They  divided  into  two  parties,  and' the 
one  killing  the  lowest  number  was  to  pay  the  ex- 
pense of  a supper  for  the  whole  company.  On 
comparing  notes,  it  was  feund  that  they  had  an 
equal  number  of  scalps,  in  consequence  of  which, 
it  was  agreed  that  ever}7  man  pay  his  own  bill,  and 
give  the  feathered  tribe  another  trial. 

An  English  bull,  A burial  society  has  lately 
been  formed  in  the  county  of  Lancaster.  The  first 
printed  article  of  their  regulations,  commences 
with  a preamble  thus;  “Whereas,  mariy  persons 
&nd  it  very  difficult  to  bury  themselves,” 


Wanstead-house,  (says  a late  London  paper),  was 
sold  by  auction,  on  the  premises,  on  Monday  last, 
for  10,000b:  one  of  the  conditions  of  sale  binds  the 
purchaser  to  clear  every  thing  away,  even  to  the 
foundation,  by  lady-day,  1825,  The  biddings  com- 
menced at  1,000b,  and  advanced  by  thousands  till 
they  reached  8,000b  when  they  dwindled  to  an  ad- 
vance of  100b  each  bidding;  tiil  they  reached  the 
sum  at  which  the  building  was  sold:  the  purchasers 
are  Messrs.  Stannard  and  Athow,  of  Norwhich,  in 
conjunction  with  three  others  of  their  townsmen. 
The  auctioneer  announced  to  the  company,  by  their 
request,  that  they  intended  to.sell  the  whole  in  lots, 
large  or  small,  to  suit  buyers,  and  they  absolutely 
sold  a pair  of  marble  chimney-pieces  for  300  gui- 
neas, before  they  left  the  room.  Thus  is  sacrificed, 
on  the  shrine  of  extravagance  and  gambling,  a 
mansion  which  cost,  in  its  erection,  more  than 
360,000 b and  which  has  no  equal  in  the  county  of 
Essex! 

Ikon  church.  The  following  is  extracted  from 
the  Christian  Observer  for  Aprih  1823.  We  had  not 
before  known  that  such  large  portions  of  enurenes 
had  been  built  of  iron. 

“St.  George’s  church  is  an  object  of  considerable 
architectural  interest  for  its  taste,  and  as  having  been 
nearly  the  first  cast  iron  church  erected  in  the 
kingdom.  The  whole  frame-work  of  the  windows, 
doors,  pillars,  groins,  roof  and  pulpit, and  ornamental 
enrichments,  are  of  cast  iron.  The  length  of  the 
church  is  119  feet;  the  breadth  47.  It  is  ornament- 
ed  with  a splendid  cast  window  of  stained  glass. 
The  tower,  raised  to  the  height  of  96  feet,  and 
standing  on  a hill,  the  site  of  an  ancient  sea  beacon,  is 
elevated  345  feet  above  high  water  mark,  and  com- 
mands one  of  the  finest  views  in  the  kingdom,  com- 
prehending the  town  and  shipping  of  Liverpool,  the 
estuary  of  the  Mersey,  the  level  surface  of  Lancas- 
shire,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  trace  the  prospect;  with 
the  craggy  hills  of  Wales  towards  the  west,  and 
towards  the  northeast  the  distant  mountains  of  Cum- 
berland and  Westmoreland  The  contemplative 
Christian,  viewing  so  many  of  our  churches,  thus 
characteristically  situated,  will  be  inclined  to  see  in 
them  an  apt  emblem  of  what  the  ministers  of  Christ 
themselves  should  ever  be,  “guides  and  way  marks 
in  the  path  to  bliss;”  or,  in  still  more  authoritative 
language,  “cities  set  upon  a lull  which  cannot  be 
hid.” 

Alabama.  The  following  extract  is  from  a letter 
of  an  intelligent  gentleman,  of  this  city,  now  tra- 
velling through  the  southern  country.  It  imparts  in- 
formation which  will,  we  suspect,  be  as  new  as  it 
must  be  gratifying  to  most  of  our  readers.  The 
growth  of  every  thing  in  this  country  is  inconceiva- 
bly rapid,  and  this  circumstance  can  hardly  be  more 
strikingly  illustrated  than  by  the  contrast  which 
the  actual  condition  and  recent  origin  of  Blakely 
and  Mobile  present.  [A*.  Y.  dimer. 

“ Mobile , May  11.  I crossed  over  in  a steam  fer- 
ry-boat, from  Blakely  to  this  place,  in  a little  less 
than  two  hours.  The  view  of  two  towns,  one  on 
each  side,  the  shipping,  steam  boats  and  bay,  ren- 
dered the  passage  interesting.  Eight  steam  boats 
run  from  this  place  up  the  Alabama  and  Tombeck- 
bee — one  of  500  tons,  an  elegant  vessel,  has  brought 
down  from  Montgomery,  upwards  of  400  miles  by 
the  river,  more  than  1500  bales  of  cotton.  Much 
cotton  is  piled  on  the  wharves;  a good  proportion 
of  this  article  goes  to  New  Orleans  by  the  inland 
passage,  which  employs  a great  number  of  small 
craft,,  one  of  which  just  is  arrived,  in  60  hours,  which 
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may  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  time  occupied  in 
this  passage,  it  seems  strange  that  cotton  should 
go  from  hence  to  New  Orleans:  superior  capital, 
and  the  chance  of  selling  it  as  Orleans  cotton,  are 
probably  the  principal  cabses. 

“The  bay  forms  a fine  sheet  of  water,  in  full  view 
of  the  town.  Blakely  has  every  advantage  over 
Mobile,  except  that  of  being  begun  when  this  was 
already  established.” 

Terrible  accidext.  A quantity  ot  gunpowder, 
in  a wagon,  exploded  in  this  town,  on  the  20th  inst. 
by  means  of  which  two  men  were  so  badly  burnt 
as  to  die  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  another  man 
and  a boy  were  so  much  injured  that  their  lives  are 
despaired  of. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  accident  we 
understand  to  be  as  follows: — The  wagon  contained 
twenty -five  kegs  of  powder,  ot  25  lbs.  each,  cover- 
ed with- straw  for  more  convenient  trnsportation;  a 
small  quantity,  not  exceeding  two  ounces,  had  es- 
caped from  the  casks,  and  was  carefully  swept 
from  the  floor  of  tine  wagon  upon  the  ground.-— 
Whilst  the  owner  of  the  powder  was  in  treaty  with 
a neighboring  store  keeper  for  the  sale  of  the  ar- 
ticle, an  unlucky  boy  conceived  that  it  would  be 
fine  sport  to  fire  the  waste  powder  which  was  scat- 
tered upon  the  ground;  and,  without  further  reflec- 
tion, procured  a coal  of  fire  and  communicated  it 
to  the  powder.  The  immediate  consequence  was, 
that  the  straw  in  the  wagon,  which  enveloped  the 
kegs,  was  in  an  instant  blaze!  The  horses,  of  course, 
took  fright,  and  set  off  without  any  certain  direc- 
tion. A more  horrible  spectacle  cannot  well  be 
conceived:  in  the  thickest  part  of  a populous  town, 
a wagon,  containing  this  large  quantity  of  powder, 
enveloped  in  fire,  was  about  to  be  exploded,  no  one 
could  tell  where! 

The  first  attempt  of  the  horses  was  to  reach  the 
stable  whence  they  had  issued,  and  which  was  in 
sight — being  driven  from  this  course,  they  sought 
refuge  in  a corner,  which  was  made  by  two  stores, 
and  had  the  explosion  happened  here,  both  would 
probably  have  been  shattered  to  pieces;  but  a Mr. 
Hall,  of  Strafford,  in  his  anxiety  to  preserve  his  own 
horse,  then  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  drove  the 
horses  of  the  burning  wagon  into  an  open  space 
a few  rods  distant,  and  before  he  could  escape  the 
powder  exploded! 

Meantime,  two  men  and  a boy,  working  in  a hat- 
ter’s shop  near,  saw  the  wagon  in  flames,  and  with- 
out knowing  its  contents,  undertook  to  unharness 
the  horses.  They  were  instantly  warned  of  their 
danger  by  the  shouts  of  the  surrounding  multitude, 
but  they  either  did  not  hear  the  cry  of  powder  dis- 
tinctly, or  they  hoped  time  would  allow  them  to 
accomplish  their  generous  purpose-— but,  before 
they  had  half  finished  it,  the  fire  reached  the  pow- 
der. It  is  wonderful  that  both  men  and  horses  were 
not  instantly  shattered  to  pieces — but  they  were 
not.  One  of  the  horses  is  not  dead,  and  the  men 
had  presence  of  mind  to  throw  themselves  into 
the  river,  and  afterwards  to  walk  back  to  the  ta- 
vern. They  did  not  die  until  several  hours  after- 
wards. Their  names  are  Abbot  L.  Kelley,  of  Wa- 
terborough,  Maine,  and  Andrew  Kimball,  of  Sand- 
wich. 

Mr.  Samuel  Hall,  of  Strafford,  and  Lewis  Colbath, 
(the  boy),  are  not  yet  dead,  but  are  not  likely  to 
recover.  JYew-Hampshire  Republican. 

Iron  Mountaix.  From  the  St.  Louis  Enquirer.— 
This  place  is  in  Washington  county,  in  this  state, 
and  is  the  most  extraordinary  store  of  iron  ore  that 


has  yet  been  discovered  in  any  country.  It  would 
not  probably  be  transcending  the  lim’.ts  of  truth  to 
say,  that  it  would  supply  the  world  with  this  useful 
mineral  for  a long  period  of  time.  In  appearance 
it  bears  a strong  resemblance  to.  native  iron,  and 
would  yield,  on  fusion,  80  or  perhaps  90  per  cent. 

There  are  other  places  that  have  been  denomi- 
nated iron  mountains , such  as  that  of  Traberg,  in 
Smoland,  and  two,  the  names  of  which  we  do  not 
recollect,  that  have  been  discovered  in  Lapland; 
but  none  of  these  can  be  compared  with  the  moun- 
tains of  Missouri,  neither  in  point  of  magnitude, 
nor  in  quality  of  ore. 

It  is  a matter  of  astonishment  that  no  foundery 
has  yet  been  established  convenient  to  this  place; 
in  its  neighborhood  are  many  valuable  mills,  and 
there  is  evidently  no  want  of  water  power  for  the 
application  of  machinery,  even  of  the  largest  com 
struction.  As  there  are  few  individuals  who  could 
command  the  capital  necessary  to  be  employed  in 
this  business,  it  would,  perhaps,  require  a company 
to  carry  into  effectual  execution  an  enterprise  of  so 
much  importance,  and  which  could  not  fail  in  being 
amply  productive.  Of  the  success  that  would  attend 
it,  there  cannot  exist  a doubt,  and  it  is  thought,  by 
many  intelligent  persons,  that  iron,  castings,  8cc„ 
might  be  exported  advantageously  even  to  places 
where  they  are  now  manufactured. 

The  peculiar  quality  of  the  ore  of  which  this  sec- 
tion of  country  is  the  rich  depository,  is  also  worthy 
of  attention.  At  a bloomery , erected  by  Messrs, 
Peery  and  Ruggles,  iron  is  produced  of  a quality 
greatly  superior  to  any  that  can  be  imported,  and 
is  prefered  by  smiths,  because  it  is  worked  with 
greater  facility,  and  is  found  to  possess,  in  a very 
high  degree,  the  properties  of  steel.  Axes,  plough- 
irons,  and  other  implements  of  husbandry,  made  of 
this  iron,  without  any  addition  of  steel,  is  found 
nearly  equal  to  those  formed  in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  iron  mountain  is  frequently  visited  by  the 
curious  traveller,  and  by  those  who  have  contem- 
plated drawing  on  its  vast  store  of  wealth;  and,  at 
length,  it  is  stated,  a foundery  and  other  works, 
calculated  to  bring  into  operation  the  mineral  re- 
sources of  this  district,  are  about  to  be  erected. — 
We  dp  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  statement, 
but  a better  prospect  for  the  investment  of  capital 
is  but  seldom  presented,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that,  if  not  immediately,  it  will  very  soon,  be  em- 
braced. 

Comets.  Baron  Zach’s  astronomical  journal  for 
January,  1823,  contains  the  interestingintelligcnce 
that  Encke’s  comet,  which  was  expected  to  be.  visi- 
ble in  the  summer  of  1822,  iri  the  southern  hemis- 
phere, was  discovered  at  Paramatta,  in  New  South 
Wales,  where  the  English  have  lately  erected  an 
observatory  under  the  direction  of  the  very  active 
and  intelligent  astronomer,  Mr.  Rumker.  An  ac- 
count of  the  former  appearances  of  this  comet,  in 
1786, 1795.  1805,  and  1819,  with  a periodical  revo- 
lution of  about  1204  days,  was  given  in  the  5th  vol. 
of  the  North  American  Review;  ana  its  place  ob- 
served by  Mr.  Rumker,  at  the  time  of  its  discovery, 
June  2, 1822,  at  lOh,  39m.  25s.  differed  but  few  mi- 
nutes from  Encke’s  calculation  given  in  that  review. 
The  observed  right  ascension  being  at  that  time  92 
deg.  43m.  51s.  3;  its  declination  17  deg.  39m.  46s. 
3,  N.  On  the  23d  June,  at  12h.  53m.  55s.  the  right 
ascension  was  115  deg.  47m.  41s.  7;  declination  9 
deg.  9m.  48s.  4.  This  is  the  second  comet  which  has 
appeared,  according  to  the  prediction  of  astrono- 
mers. N.  B. 

Salem , June  21, 1823. 
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Artificial  leg.  From  the  Philadelphia  Gazette. 
We  have  lately  been  much  gratified  by  examining 
an  extremely  neat  and  convenient  specimen  of  the 
above  useful  invention,  made  by  Mr.  H.  Alcorn,  last 
and  leg  makf  r,  Dock  street,  below  Third.  The  calf 
is  composed  of  prepared  leather;  which  adds  great- 
ly to  the  lightness  of  the  whqle.  In  addition  to  his 
original  method,  Mr.  A.  has  adopted,  in  the  present 
instance,  the  joint  for  the  ankle  which  was  used  by 
the  late  B.  T.  Adams,  who  made  a number  of  these 
apparatus  at  the  Pennsylvania  hospital.  The  imi 
tation  of  the  motion  of  the  ankle  was  remarkably 
successful  and  elegant;  and  it  would  deceive  any 
but  a very  near  and  minute  examination.  On  the 
Whole,  we  were  so  much  pleased  with  it,  that  we 
thought  it  a duty  to  those  unfortunate  persons  who 
have  lost  limbs,  to  ipform  them,  through  the  me- 
dium of  a public  paper,  where  they  can  meet  with 
a good  substitute. 

We  understand  that  the  gentleman  for  whom  the 
leg  in  question  was  made,  has  expressed  himself,  in 
a letter,  much  pleased  with  the  result  of  the  trials 
he  has  made  of  it. 

The  neatness  with  which  artificial  legs  and  thighs 
remove  deformity, is  truly  remarkable,  and  has  been, 
in  many  instances,  exemplified  in  this  city.  Their 
practical  convenience,  where  the  owner  i§  not  em 
ploy*.:5  at  hard  labor,  is  generally  also  very  great; 
the  English  public  have  seen  an  instance  of  a simi 
far  substitute  in  the  marquis  of  Anglesea,  who  lost 
j>is  leg  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  subsequently 
appeared  at  court  with  an  artificial  one.  The  sub- 
stitutes which  have  been  made  for  amputated  arms, 
are  not,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  capable  of  so 
much  perfection:  they  can  do  little  more  than  re 
m'edy  deformity;  the  mechanical  powerof  the  stump 
not  being  sufficient  for  the  force  with  which  we  are 
in  the  daily  habit  of  exerting  our  hands.  In  the 
leg  and  thigh,  however,  we  can  attribute  much 
more  success  to  art;  and  we  would  have  every  one 
who  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  a limb,  at  least  to 
inquire  and  satisfy  his  mind  before  he  gives  up  the 
thought  of  & substitute.  Ghihurgus. 

Longevity.  From  the  Connecticut  Cayrajit.  The 
following  instance  of  the  longevity  of  a family,  a 
majority  of  which  are  now  living,  may  be  amongst 
the  most,  remarkable  in  this  state. 

Toe  father  died  about  20  years  ago  in  the  93d 
year  of  bis  age,  93 

The  mother  died  about  18  years  ago  in  the  95th 
year  of  her  age,  - 95 

They  lived  together  in  a married  state,  upwards 
of  70  years,  and  had  nine  children. 

The  eldest  son  is  a healthy  and  intelligent  old 
gentle  man,  in  his  92d  year,  92 

The  eldest  daughter  died  in  her  88th  year,  88 
The  second  son  died  in  bis  87th  year  87 

The  third  son  died  in  his  75th  year,  of  the 
If  5th  attack  of  Pneumonia,  75 

The  fourth  son  is  living,  aged  82,  82 

The  fifth  son  is  in  his  80ih  year,  80 

The  second  daughter  is  in  her  78th  year,  78 
The  sixth  son  is  in  his  76th  year,  76 

The  seventh  son,  a respectable  physician,  is  in 
his  73d  year,  73 

919 

The  above  facts  can  be  substantiated  by  three 
physicians,  in  as  many  towns  in  the  state,  on  tffir 
banks  of  Connecticut  river,  who  are  the  sons  of 
th^  seventh  son  and  physician. 

Amount  of  their  ages,  919 

Average  age,  83^ 


Was!  The  following  is  a chronological  list  of 
the  various  wars  between  England  and  France  dur- 
ing the  last  seven  centuries. 


Date. 

Duration. 

Date . 

Duration. 

1141 

1 year. 

162  7 

2 years 

1161 

25 

1666 

1 

1224 

9 

1689 

10 

1254 

5 

1702 

ii 

1339 

21 

1744 

4 

1368 

52 

1756 

7 

1422 

49 

1776 

7 

1492 

1 mon 

1793 

9 

1512 

2 years 

1803 

11 

1521 

6 

1818 

14 

1549 

1 

- 

15^7 

2 

700  years. 

266  years 

1562 

. _ 2 

’ - : 

of  7var„ 

Those  who,  from  practical  knowledge,  are  well 
enabled  to  compute  the  numbers  who  fell  in  every 
year,  might  know  that  they  would,  in  the  aggre= 
gate,  amount  to  no  less  than  twenty  six  millions  of 
mankind,  if  10,000  may  be  taken  as  a fair  average 
for  every  year! 

Antiquities!  Long  Island^  (~N.  Y.J  latvs,  passed 
1655.  We  make  the  following  extracts  to  shew  the 
spirit  of  the  laws  which  were  in  force  in  1655,  on 
Long  Island  and  in  New  York.  Nat.  Adv. 

“No  mares  shall  be  transported  out  of  this  go- 
vernment either  to  Barbados,  Virginia,  or  any  other 
remote  or  forraine  plantations,  without  special  li- 
cence, under  the  penalty  of  the  forfeiture  of  the 
maare  or  maares,  so  shippt  for  transportation. 

“Every  person  licenced  to  keep  an  ordinary  shall 
always  he  provided  of  strong  and  wholesome  beer, 
of  four  bushels  of  malt,  at  the  least,  to  a hoggshead, 
which  he  shall  not  sell  at  above  two  pence  the 
quart,  under  the  penalty  of  twenty  shillings  for  the 
first  offence,  forty  shillings  for  the  second  and  loss  of 
his  licence;  it  is  permitted  to  any  to  sell  beer  out  of 
doores  at  a penny  the  ale  quart,  or  under. 

“No  Indian,  whatsoever,  shall,  at  any  time,  be 
suffered  to  powaw  or  performe  outward  worship  to 
the  devil  in  any  towne  within  this  government. 

“ Saylers . To  prevent  many  miscarriages  which 
are  frequently  committed  by  saylers,  by  their  im- 
moderate drinking  and  other  vaine  expences  in  or- 
dinaryes,  whereby  the  master  and  owners  of  the 
vessel  to  which  they  belong  may  be  prejudised,  by 
arresting  and  detaining  such  saylers  for  debts  when 
their  shipp  are  ready  to  sett  sayle;  no  victuallers 
innkeepers,  or  other  sellers  of  wine,  beare  or  other 
strong  liquors,  shall,  after  the  first  day  of  Marcha 
1664,  arrest,  attach,  or  recover  by  law,  any  debt  or 
debts  to  bee  made  by  any  sayler  or  saylers  in  pay, 
and  whose  dwellings  are  not  within  this  jurisdic- 
tion, except  the  master  or  owner  of  such  shipp  or 
vessell,  to  whom  such  saylers  belong,  have  given  un- 
der his  hand  to  discharge  the  same . 

fVolves.  If  any  person,  either  Christian  or  Indian, 
shall,  at  any  time  bring  the  head  of  a wolfe  or  wolves 
to  any  constable  upon  Long  Island,  the  said  consta- 
ble is  required  to  cal)  two  of  the  overseers  to 
him,  apd  then  and  there  to  pay  and  satisfie  such  per- 
son or  persons,  to  the  value  of  an  Indian  coat,  to 
be  allowed  out  of  the  public  charge  in  the  towne 
rate;  provided  always,  that  the  constable  and  over- 
seers shall  require  the  oath  of  such  Christians,  that 
bring  the  head  of  a wolf  or  wolves,  that  he  killed 
the  said  wolf  or  wolves*  with  the  time  and  circum- 
stances, and  upon  Long  Island  only;  provided  also, 
ffiat  the  constable  and  overseers  have  due  regard 
to  such  wolfe  or  wolves,  broughtby  the  Indians,  that 
they  appear  to  be  fresh  and  newly  killed,  with  err- 
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Guidances  that  they  are  killed  upon  Long1  Island, 
and  nov.  elsewhere:  The  constable  and  overseers 
are  to  cau5~  the  heads  to  be  nayled  over  the  doore 
of  the  constant,  their  to  remain;  as  also  to  cut  of 
both  the  eares  in  token  that  the  head  is  bought  and 
paid  for.” 

Lightning.  The  following  extract  from  the 
Booms  day  book,  at  St.  Julian’s,  Shrewsbury,  (Eng- 
land), A.  D 1500.  may  excite  a smile: 

“The  divelle  did  out  his  claws  uppone  the  clap- 
per of  the  great  bell,  and  from  his  claw  there  ys?u- 
ed  a flame  of  fvre,  which  dydde  melt  yverie  bell  in 
the  church,  threw  the  spyre  uppone  the  ground, 
and  meltydd  moshe  of  the  brasie  work  candvlstyks, 
because  an  holie  and  righteous  monke  hadde  in  a 
sermon  spoken  tautinglie  offe  his  power  and  autho- 
ritee  uppone  earthe 

Thus  did  our  pious  and  philosophic  ancestors 
solve  an  electric  fluid!  [ Salem  Gazette . 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

By  the  arrival  of  the  ship  Dido  at  Philadelphia, 
from  Liverpool.  London  papers  have  been  received 
to  the  22d  of  May.  inclusive. 

They  contain  nothing  important  or  definite.  The 
following  letter  is  the  only  article  of  any  interest. 
It  is  dated 

“ Bayonne , May  15.  Large  supplies  of  ammuni 
tion  continue  to  arrive  here  from  all  quarters,  and 
especially  by  sea,  so  that  it  should  seem  that  the 
war  is  expected  to  be  of  some  duration,  as  other 
wise  such  extensive  preparations  to  maintain  it 
would  not  be  made.  The  manufacture  of  biscuit 
likewise  continues,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  chief 
article  of  subsistence  for  our  soldiers  on  their  march 
and  in  small  detachments,  The  last  private  ac 
counts  from  Burgos  are  not  so  flattering  as  the  bull 
fights,  balls,  illuminations,  &c.  might  lead  us  to  ex 
pect  The  inhabitants  who  have  not  fled  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  French,  have  certainly  given  them  a 
good  reception;  yet  it  does  not  seem  cordial,  and 
except  these  demonstrations,  which  may  be  called 
municipal,  the  mass  of  the  people  seem  passive. 
However,  our  army  continues  to  advance,  at  least 
on  its  right  wing.  Our  army  is  certainly  disjointed 
as  it  were,  the  corps  which  compose  it  being  so  in- 
sulated. and  not  strong  enough  in  point  of  numbers 
to  hold  the  immense  lines  which  they  occupy,  and 
consequently  they  leave  intervals  between  them, 
which  give  the  constitutional  troops  an  opportuni- 
ty of  taking  advantage  of  them.  Persons  who  ar- 
rived here  yesterday,  give  it  as  their  opinion  that 
the  Spaniards  will  really  carry  into  execution  the 
plan  they  have  announced,  and  begin  their  war  as 
soon  as  the  French  have  entered  Madrid. 

“According  to  the  movements  of  Ballasteros,  who 
mancevres  alternately  upon  Temel,  Darocca  and  Si- 
guenza,  and  which  seems  connected  with  those  of 
Mina,  in  Catalonia,  it  seems  that  they  will  give  much 
employment  to  the  second  corps.  As  for  the  fourth, 
we  are  not  well  informed  of  what  is  passing  there. 

“From  what  we  can  learn,  it  should  seem  that 
marshal  Moncey  does  not  proceed  with  so  much 
rapidity  and  confidence  as  we  have  been  led  to  ex- 
pect. The  war  in  Catalonia  seems  likely  to  be  pro- 
tracted, though  some  persons  have  affirmed  that 
the  sudden  retreat  of  Mina,  had  pacified  every 
thing  in  that  province.  There  are  letters  from  Va- 
lencia, which  say  that  the  inhabitants  are  determin- 
ed to  resist  if  the  French  should  advance  to  that 
city;  as  for  the  partizans  of  the  faith,  they  were  not 
feared,  and,  in  fact,  it  should  seem  that  they  were 
dispersed. 


“We  have  nothing  new  from  Pampeluna  and  St 
Sebastian;  it  seems  as  if  the  siege  of  those  places 
was  forgotten,  or  thought  to  be  unnecessary.  Yet 
guerillas  are  forming  in  the  most  favorable  parts  of 
Navarre  and  the  three  provinces,  to  which  those  for- 
tresses will  be  a support  and  a place  cf  refuge  when 
they  are  pressed  by  a superior  force. 

“Letters  received  to  day,  from  Vittoria,  speak  of 
the  continuation  of  the  blockade  of  Santona  by 
Zabala.  If  that  place  should  have  the  misfortune 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  him  who  is  row  attacking 
it,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  dreadful  atrocities  will  be 
committed  bv  this  chief,  who  is  well  known,  and 
has  threatened  that  he  will  put  the  garrison  and 
the  inhabitants  to  the  sword. 

“The  letters  received  to  day,  from  Saragosso, 
state  that  the  royalist  Descamiados  commit  all  kinds 
of  acts  of  vengeance. 

“A  traveller  just  arrived  from  Pampeluna  affirms 
that  the  garrison  of  that  place  had,  unexpectedly, 
made  a sally,  with  1000  men  and  four  cannon,  and 
attacked  the  French  troops,  and  had  returned  into 
the  place,  taking  with  them  a good  number  of  pri- 
soners. 

“Letters  from  Catalonia,  this  moment  received, 
do  not  confirm  the  previous  statements  of  the  flight 
of  Mina;  but  say  that,  according  to  his  favorite  sys- 
tem of  tactics,  he  had  taken  five  or  six  thousand  of 
his  best  troops  and  entered  La  Cerdagne,  where  he 
inspired  general  consfernartion.  Marshal  Moncey 
had  heed  obliged  to  turn  round,  and  accept  a bat- 
tle, for  which  he  was  not  prepared,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Figueras,  into  the  citadel  of  which  Mina 
threw  some  troops  to  reinforce  the  garrison.  He 
afterwards  crossed  the  Tor,  which  was  greatly 
swelled  by  the  rains;  and  when  the  accounts  came 
away,  he  was  at  Ripol.  The  same  letters  say,  that 
gen,  Molitor  was  endeavoring  to  push  forward 
troops,  both  towards  Tarragona  and  Barcelona.” 

Later.  Entrance  of  the  French  into  Madrid — 
The  ship  Fame,  which  arrived  at  Portsmouth,  N If 
on  the  fifteenth  inst.  from  St.  Ubes,  brings  the  in- 
telligence that  it  was  reported,  on  the  day  she  sail- 
ed, (May  30th),  the  French  had  entered  Madrid, 
and  that  the  Portuguese  troops,  ordered  for  the  de- 
fence of  Spain,  had  revolted— refusing  to  join  the 
Spanish  cause. 

(Tjr’On  the  above  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
has  the  following  remarks: — It  will  be  recollected, 
that  the  French  calculated  on  being  able  to  reach 
Madrid  on  or  about  the  24th  May— St.  Ubes  is  15 
miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Lisbon,  and  both  these  places  are 
situated  about  300  miles  from  Madrid.  If  then  the 
invaders  entered  the  capital  of  Spain  on  the  day 
they  expected  to  enter,  sufficient  time  had  elapsed 
for  the  news  to  arrive  at  St.  Ubes  before  the  Fame 
sailed.  We  are,  therefore,  inclined  to  regard  the 
above  statement  entitled  to  credit  in  so  far  as  re- 
spects the  progress  of  the  French  army,  but  we 
think  that  the  rumor  of  the  Portuguese  troops  hav- 
ing refused  to  join  the  Spanish  cause,  is  not  so  pro- 
bable. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Rendezvous  houses 
have  been  opened  in  London  for  the  reception  of 
seamen,  to  man  11  ship?!  of  the  line,  4 frigates,  6 
sloops  of  war  and  two  cutters. 

A late  London  paper  contains  the  following  sin- 
gular article — The  court  dress  of  Mr.  secretary 
Canning,  intended  for  his  majesty’s  birth-day,  was,  on 
Saturday,  we  are  informed,  seized  on  the  premises 
of  his  tailor.  Similar  dresses,  belonging  to  lord 
Clanwillian  and  sir  Henry  Wellesley,  narrowly  es- 
caped a like  fate,  by  being  sent  to  their  owners,  a 
short  time  before  the  arrival  of  the  officer.  It  ap- 
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pears  that  a considerable  saving  is  made  in  the  ex- 
pense of  these  gorgeous  court  suits  by  being  sent  to 
Paris  to  be  embroidered;  and,  it  is  asserted,  that 
the  illustrious  personages  above  alluded  to,  first  or- 
dered plain  suits  to  be  sent,  undertaking  to  get 
them  embroidered  themselves.  They  were  accord- 
ingly furnished,  and  then  sent  to  sir’ Charles  Stuart 
at  Paris;  and,  after  being  gorgeously  embroidered, 
and  fit  to  appear  before  royalty,  were  returned  to 
this  country,  with,  or  as,  despatches,  and  escaped 
the  vigilance  of  the  customs. 

An  Englishman  named  Russel,  having  walked  96 
miles  in  24  hours,  roused  the  spirit  of  an  Irishman 
called  Macnamara,  who  performed  the  same  dis- 
tance in  23  hours  and  10  minutes,  pushing  a wheel- 
barroto  before  him  the  whole  of  the  way! 

Pussia.  St.  Petersburg,  Jipril  23 —The  reports 
that  have  been  spread  respecting  the  march  of  our 
troops,  to  act  as  auxiliaries  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
are  contradicted  by  persons,  who  conceive  them- 
selves to  be  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  diploma- 
cy. These  persons  say,  that  the  court  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburg had  at  first  resolved  to  place  a considera* 
ble  army  at  the  disposal  of  the  French  government; 
that,  with  this  intention,  not  only  had  communica- 
tions been  made  by  count  P >zzo  di  Borgo  to  the 
French  ministry,  but,  even  in  consequence  of  them, 
orders  had  been  issued  to  the  vax-ious  corps  of 
troops  stationed  in  Poland;  but  all  this  had  been 
given  up  in  consequence  of  a declaration  from  sir 
Charles  Bagot,  the  English  ambassador,  stating  that 
the  neutrality  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  war  of  France 
and  Spain  was  conditional,  and  would  continue  only, 
so  long  as  the  other  powers  of  Europe  should  take 
no  part  in  this  war. 

The  court  of  Vienna  is  said  to  have  delivered  a 
friendly  note,  breathing  the  same  spirit,  to  theRns 
sian  government,  which  not  a little,  contributed  to 
stop  the  measures  at  first  resolved  upon  by  our  min 
istry.  Austria  exhibits  a very  wise  policy,  by  en 
deavoring  to  prevent  the  danger  which  wouldensue 
from  a genera!  war  in  Europe. 

The  minister  of  war  has  summoned  to  the  capital 
several  staff  officers  from  the  southern  and  western 
armies,  to  receive  new  orders,  which  they  are  to 
carry  to  their  respective  head  quarters. 

Turkey.  The  accounts  from  Constantinople  are 
to  the  10th  of  April,  at  which  time  it  was  generally 
asserted  there  that  the  Greeks  would  not  negotiate 
with  the  Porte,  except  on  the  basis  of  their  entire 
independence.  Lord  Strangford  was  endeavoring 
to  effect  an  arrangement,  but  the  Porte,  it  is  said, 
had  declined  his  mediation.  The  negociations  with 
Persia  were  not  near  to  a termination. 

Colombia.  We  have  received,  (says  the  Balti- 
more Federal  Gazette),  a copy  of  the  official  de- 
spatch addressed  to  the  intendant  of  Venezuela  by 
commodore  Daniels,  giving  an  account  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  caused  the  capture  of  the  two 
Colombian  corvettes  by  the  frigate  annd  corvette 
under  the  Spanish  rear  admiral  Laborde— -pf  which 
a translation  will  be  found  below. 

The  force  of  the  two  Spanish  vessels,  as  stated  in 
the  despatch,  amounted  to  75  guns  and  800  men — 
the  force  of  the  two  captured  corvettes  we  have  as- 
certained was  as  follows: 

The  Carabobo,  11  long  twelves,  8 eighteen  pound 
cannonades,  1 long  nine  and  1 long  six,  and  1 16  men. 

The  Maria  Francisca,  10  long  twelves,  3 long 
nines,  2 thirty  two  pounder  cannonades  and  135  men. 

Spanish' force  75  guns,  800  men. 

Colombian  force  36  251 
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So  that  the  Spanish  force  was  more  than  dou^ 
in  number  of  guns,  beside  a great  superie-ny  in 
weight  of  metal,  and  more  than  three  ^mes  the 
number  of  men.  Notwithstanding  tb^great  dispro- 
portion of  force,  it  appears  that  t-Se  two  Colombian 
corvettes  maintained  the  congest  warmly  for  more 
than  an  hour,  within  pistol  shot,  after  the  departure 
of  commandant  Beluche  with  his  vessels. 

Laguira , May  14 th,  1823. 

To  his  excellency  gen.  Charles  Soublelte , intendant  of 
Venezuela , &c.  &c. 

Sir — I have  the  honor  to  present  to  you  a narra- 
tive of  the  events  which  occurred,  from  the  26th 
April  'till  1st  May,  in  regard  to  the  vessels  compos- 
ing the  national  division,  which  I had  the  honor  to 
command: 

By  the  orders  of  your  excellency,  I was  charged  to 
press  the  blockade  of  Puerto  Cavello  with  all  pos- 
sible rigor,  which  I strenuously  endeavored  to  ef- 
fect, by  taking  all  the  measures  which  I believed 
most  proper  to  obtain  so  desirable  a result.  For 
the  purpose  of  explaining  more  particularly  the 
situation  which  I intended  the  vessels  of  the  divi- 
sion should  occupy  on  the  26th  April,  and  tire  follow- 
ing days,  I have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  your  excel- 
lency a copy  of  my  instruction  to  captain  G.  S. 
Christie,  commanding  the  corvette  Maria  Francisca, 
and  under  whose  directions  I had  placed  the  cor- 
vette Bolivar,  lieutenant  B.  Murray,  the  brig  Ven- 
cedor,  lieutenant  T.  M.  Brotherton,  the  schooner 
Flor  de  la  Mar,  lieutenant  Samuel  Wright,  the 
schooner  Rayo,  lieutenant  Woods,  with  orders  to 
make  a close  blockade  of  Puerto  Cavello,  and  espe- 
cially not  to  deviate  from  my  instructions,  I trans- 
mit to  you  also  a copy  of  my  instructions  to  the  se- 
veral commanders  of  vessels  under  the  direction  of 
captain  Christie  You  will  perceive,  by  these  instruc- 
tions, that  I was  on  board  the  corvette  Carabobo,  and 
that  my  intention  was  not  to  separate  the  vessels. 

From  some  cause,  which  I havi  not  ascertained, 
the  corvette  Bolivar  was  separated  from  the  division, 
and  was  not  in  sight  on  the  1st  May,  the  day  of  the 
battle,  nor  for  several  days  before.  On  the  29th 
April,  the  brig  Vencedor,  lieutenant  Brotherton,  be- 
ing off  point  Toucaque,  captain  Brotherton  observ- 
ed a vessel  to  leeward  aground;  he  immediately  di- 
rected his  course  towards  the  place,  and  discovered 
that  it  was  the  brigPinchincha,  lieutenant  Mathews; 
he  despatched  to  me  the  schooner  Flor  de  la  Mar, 
lieutenant  Wright,  to  inform  me  of  this  event,  which 
I learned  on  the  30th  April,  at  eleven  o'clock  at 
night.  The  next  morning  I made  a signal  to  the 
Maria  Francisca,  captain  Christie,  to  approach  me, 
with  the  intention  of  despatching  her  towards  the 
brig  Pinchincha,  that  she  might  render  her  every 
possible  assistance,  and  in  case  of  the  Joss  of  the 
brig,  to  save  her  guns  and  whatever  else  it  might  be 
practicable  to  obtain;  but,  while  I was  making  the 
necessary  dispositions  to  this  effect,  a signal  from 
the  Maria  Francisca  announced  four  strange  sails, 
two  ships  and  two  schooners,  which  we  soon  ascer- 
tained to  be  a Spanish  division.  Commandant  Rene 
Beluche,  having  araived  from  Laguira  about  the 
same  time  that  the  Spanish  division  appeared,  I had 
an  interview  with  him,  and  he  promised  to  support 
me  in.  the  engagement,  which  it  was  probable 
would  take  place,  and  not  abandon  me.  The  force 
of  the  brigTndependencia  and  of  the  other  vessels 
under  his  command,  united  to  mine,  I confidently 
hoped  would  render  the  first  of  May  a glorious  day 
for  Colombia.  Having  gained  an  offing,  I made  sig- 
nal to  form  the  line  and  steered  towards  Point 
Toucaque,  with  a hope  of  falling  in  with  the  cor- 
vette Bolivar.  The  enemy  having  the  advantage  of 
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being  to  windward  and  of  superior  sailing,  compel- 
led me  to  engage  sooner  than  I wished.  I had  pre- 
viously given  orders;  that  should  one  ot  the  larger 
vessels  succeed  in  laying  herself  aboard  the  frigate, 
the  small  vessels  should  so  range  themselves  as  to 
board  the  former  and  by  that  means  reach  the  deck 
of  the  frigate — the  large  vessel,  Which  would  have 
laid  aboard  the  frigate,  to  serve  in  this  way  as  a 
bridge  to  the  small  ones.  I made  signal  to  prepare 
for  boarding,  and  saw,  with  mortification,  that  the 
small  vessels  paid  no  attention  to  the  signal,  but  fled 
without  firing  a gun. 

The  engagement  commenced  about  forty-five 
minutes  after  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  as  nearly 
as  I can  recollect.  The  brig  Independencia,  com. 
Ueluche,  was  engaged  nearly  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  and  then  made  sail  and  departed.  As  he  had 
sustained,  for  a considerable  time,  the  fire  of  the 
Spanish  corvette,  I have  no  doubt  that  he  suffered 
severely,  and  that  this  alone  caused  him  to  leave  us. 
By  his  departure  and  that  of  the  small  vessels,  the 
corvettes  Carabobo  and  Maria  Francisca,  were  left 
alone  to  sustain  the  whole  fire  of  the  Spanish  ships, 
which  they  did  until  forty  minutes  after  six  o’clock, 
when  our  vessels  being  so  much  injured,  both  in 
their  hulls  apd  rigging,  as  to  be  totally  unmanage- 
able, I was  obliged  to  strike  to  the  superior  force 
with  which  I was  engaged,  and  which  l have  ascer- 
tained consisted  of  the  frigate  Constitution,  of  48 
guns,  mounting  long  twenty-fours  on  her  gun  deck, 
and  manned  with  450  men;  the  corvette  Ceres,  car- 
rying 26  long  18’s,  and  one  twelve  pounder  on  a 
pivot,  and  350  men;  they  were  from  Havana  bound 
to  Puerto  Cavello,  to  which  place  1 was  taken  with 
my  officers  and  men;  the  two  captured  vessels  being 
towed  in  by  boats  of  the  port  on  the  third  and  fourth. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  1 should  make  a statement  to 
your  excellency  of  the  force  and  armament  of  the 
corvettes  Carabobo  and  Maria  Francisca,  as  they 
are  already  well  known  to  your  excellency. 

Our  loss  in  the  two  corvettes  amounted  to  thirty- 
seven  killed  and  twenty. one  wounded,  among  which 
are  Mr.  Macay,  of  the  Carabobo,  and  Mr.  Benning,  of 
the  Maria  Francisca.  The  enemy  have  suffered 
greatly,  both  in  the  hulls  and  rigging  of  their  vessels; 
I have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  exact  number 
of  their  killed  and  wounded,  but,  from  what  I have 
heard,  the  number  must  be  very  considerable. 

I arrived  here  yesterday  with  all  my  officers,  and 
have  the  honor  to  communicate,  with  great  satis- 
faction, to  your  excellency,  the  condition  under 
which  we  have  been  released. 

I should  fail  in  the  duty  which  I owe  to  my  offi- 
cers and  men,  if  I passed  over  in  silence  their  con- 
duct on  this  occasion;  but  I cannot  name  any  in  par- 
ticular without  doing  injustice  to  the  others:  I 

therefore  take  the  liberty  of  recommending  them  all 
to  the  favorable  notice  of  your  excellency;  being 
persuaded  that,  although  in  this  unequal  combat  we 
have  not  gathered  the  laurels  of,  victory,  the  high 
reputation  of  the  flag  of  Colombia  has  not  been  in- 
jured. 

It  is  also  my  duty  to  make  known  to  your  excel- 
lency, the  generous  manner  in  which  we  have  been 
treated  by  commandant  La  Borde,  and  all  the  other 
officers  of  the  frigate  Constitution,  as  also  by  the 
captain  and  officers  of  the  corvette  Ceres.  Colonel 
Carrera,  the  governor  of  Puerto  Cavello,  and  his  offi- 
cers, have  also  paid  us  the  greatest  attention. 


Interesting  Correspondence. 

The  following  is  taken  from  a report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Baptist  general  convention,  at  the 


late  triennial  meeting,  held  by  appointment  in  the 
city  of  Washington,  April  30th,  1823. 

The  rev.  Robert  B.  Semple,  with  Drs.  Baldwin 
and  Staughton,  being  appointed  a committee  to  pre- 
pare an  address  to  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  they  waited  upon  his  excellency  James  Mon- 
roe, and  reported  that  the  president  had  been  pleas- 
ed to  signify  that  he  should  be  particularly  happy 
to  receive  the  convention  at  2 o’clock.  At  2 o’clock, 
the  convention  proceeded  to  the  president’s  house, 
when  the  rev.  Robert  B.  Semple,  of  Virginia,  pre- 
sented the  following  address: 

Sir:  The  general  convention  of  the  Baptist  de- 
nomination in  the  United  States,  now  in  session  in 
this  city,  cannot  deny  themselves  the  gratification 
of  presenting  to  the  chief  magistrate  of  our  nation, 
the  sentiments  of  respect  and  affection  which  it  is 
their  happiness  to  entertain.  Accustomed,  sir,  with 
every  following  Sabbath,  in  our  respective  congre- 
gations, to  offer  public  petitions  to  the  Lord  of  the 
universe  for  your  preservation  and  prosperity,  the 
sensibilities  of  our  hearts  are  prepared  to  congratu- 
late you  on  the  possession  of  both.  If,  amid  the 
onerous  cares  of  your  dignified  administration,  a 
transient  alleviation  can  result  from  the  assurances 
of  our  cordial  attachment,  we  beg  of  you  to  be  satisfi- 
ed of  its  vigorous  existence. 

We  thankfully  feel  that  we  are  not  approaching  a 
monarch,  the  bend  of  whose  eye  shall  control  the 
terrors  or  the  transports  of  our  bosoms.  We  ap= 
proach  a fellow-citizen,  a man  of  like  passions  with 
ourselves,  elevated  by  his  virtues,  his  services,  his 
country,  to  a chair  more  honorabe  and  glorious  than 
any  of  the  proud  sovereigns  of  the  earth  have  ever 
occupied;  a chair  from  which,  sir,  it  is  your  felicity 
to  look  down  on  a flourishing  and  approving  com- 
munity, where  liberty  dreads  no  oppression;  where 
religion  moves  beautiful  and  free  as  an  angel  of 
light;  where  the  useful  and  finer  arts  are  prevailing 
and  science  advancing  with  the  silent  resplendence 
of  the  morning.  You  have  assisted,  sir,  and  we 
thank  you,  in  planting  on  our  soil  a standard,  whose 
stripes  shall  not  cease  to  wave  until  time  shall  be  no 
more. 

For  all  that  attention,  alike  discriminating,  just 
and  generous,  which  your  condescension  has  paid 
to  several  of  our  rising  institutions,  we  beg  your  ac- 
ceptance of  our  sincere  acknowledgments.  You 
are  waited  upon,  sir,  by  a denomination  of  Chris- 
tians, to  whom  rational  freedom  is  dear  as  “the  cur- 
rent of  the  soul;”  whose  ecclesiastical  government 
is  interwoven  with  its  dictates,  and  whose  ardent 
desires  and  endeavors  embrace  the  victories  of  pa- 
triotism and  piety,  from  the  Potomac  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth. 

Our  convention,  sir,  fervently  wish  the  continu- 
ance of  your  health,  and  all  the  consolations  which 
rectitude  and  benevolence  can  administer;  and  that, 
when  your  course  of  service  on  earth  shall  termi- 
nate, amid  the  tears  of  your  fellow-citizens,  and  the 
hymns  of  seraphims,  you  may  be  introduced  into  the 
everlasting  mansions  of  God. 

On  behalf  of  the  Convention. 

James  Monroe , president 

of  the  United  States  of  America. 

To  this  address  the  president  of  the  United 
States  was  pleased  to  make  the  following  reply: 

To  the  members  of  the  geueral  convention  of  the 

Baptist  denomination,  now  in  session  in  this  city: 

In  approaching  the  period  at  which  I shall  retire 
to  private  life,  after  having  devoted,  from  very  early 
youth,  my  zealous  and  unwearied  efforts  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  my  country,  I need  not  assure  you, 
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that  the  good  opinion  and  good  wishes  of  my  fellow 
citizens  will  constitute  the  most  consoling  reward 
that  I shall  carry  with  me.  The  communication, 
therefore,  which  I have  just  received  from  so  re- 
spectable a body  as  a convention  of  your  society, 
now  assembled  here,  from  the  several  states,  has  ex- 
cited in  my  mind  the  most  grateful  emotions. 

I concur  with  you,  fellow  citizens,  that  it  is' our 
peculiar  good  fortune  to  live  under  a government 
which  recognizes  no  distinction  of  ranks,  a govern- 
ment founded  on  the  sovereignty  of  the  people;  un 
der  which  every  citizen  has  equal  rights,  and  is  pro- 
tected in  the  enjoyment  of  them,  by  the  mild,  but 
efficient  operation  of  the  laws.  Under  our  govern- 
ment, every  officer,  however  high  his  trust,  holds 
it  by  the  free  suffrage  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  is 
responsible  to  them,  in  the  mode  prescribed  by  the 
constitution,  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  its  duties. 
Here  there  can  be  no  oppression;  religion  is  free; 
industry,  science,  and  the  arts  are  encouraged,  and 
vice  punished.  Whenever  we  take  into  view  the 
present  flourishing  and  happy  condition  of  our  coun- 
try, mark  its  origin,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
has  reached  the  present  stage,  we  trace  at  once 
the  cause  from  whence  we  derive  these  blessings; 
%ve  see  that  we  owe  them  to  the  freedom  of  our  in 
stitutions. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  to  the 
present  day,  our  career  has  been  distinguished  by 
very  interesting  occurrences,  some  of  which  have 
been  fraught  with  difficulty.  Happily,  the  virtuh 
and  intelligence  of  the  people,  which  were  always 
most  signally  displayed  in  the  greatest  emergencies, 
never  failed  to  triumph  over  them.  It  is  on  that 
great  resource,  on  that  primary  cause,  the  virtue 
and  intelligence  of  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
that  we  must  rely  for  future  success.  If  they  con 
tinue  to  be  competent  to  all  the  dutiesof  self  govern- 
ment, as  I trust  and  confidently  believe,  we  shall  be 
safe.  It  is  from  a deep  conviction  of  this  truth,  that 
I see,  with  great  interest  and  satisfaction,  so  many 
literary  institutions  springing  up  in  different  parts 
of  the  union,  from  which  light  is  diffused  over  the 
whole. 

I beg  you  to  accept  my  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments for  the  interest  which  you  take  in  my  future 
welfare,  and  to  be  assured  that  I very  sincerely  re- 
ciprocate it,  as  to  yourselves. 

JAMES  MONROE. 


West  Canada  Creek  Falls. 

From  the  journal  of  a traveller  through  the  great 
Western  lakes  and  down  the  Illinois  river,  in  July, 
August  and  September,  1823. 

It  furnishes  a sort  of  evidence  of  the  hidden  re- 
sources of  our  country,  that  only  about  two  or  three 
years  since,  the  astonishing  cataracts  of  West  Canada 
Creek,  and  the  picturesque  scenery  about  them,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  beautiful  village  of  Tren- 
ton, and  fifteen  miles  from  Utica,  should  have  been 
noticed.  It  was  on  the  first  day  of  July,  when  the 
waters  were  low,  that  my  curiosity  was  attracted  to 
visit  this  spot,  which,  it  was  represented,  presented 
so  much  for  admiration.  We  were  conveyed  by  a 
carriage  to  it,  over  a good  road,  in  less  than  three 
hours,  from  Utica.  After  alighting  from  our  car- 
riage, we  were  conducted  by  our  guide  down  a 
steep  precipice,  more  than  120  feet,  by  flights  of 
artificial  wooden  steps,  to  the  foot  of  all  the  falls, 
where  the  quantity  of  descending  water  appeared 
to  be  almost  as  much  as  the  Mohawk  at  Utica.  In 
ascending  the  river  better  than  half  a mile,  some- 


times on  table  rocks,  sometimes  by  narrow  steps, 
projecting  one  beyond  another,  supplied  by  the  de- 
clivity of  the  mountain  and  its  protuberances,  where 
we  owed  the  preservation  of  our  lives  to  the  strength 
of  small  iron  chains,  fastened  to  bolts  fixed  in  the 
solid  rocks,  whence,  if  we  should,  by  any  means, 
have  been  precipitated  into  the  gulf  below,  we 
might  calculate  on  almost  certain  destruction,  and 
sometimes  by  wooden  ladders,  and  steps  formed  in 
the  earth,  where  the  rocks  are  occasionally  inter- 
rupted and  broken,  we  attain  a height  of  more  than 
200  feet.  At  the  foot  of  the  uppermost  falls,  we 
were  relieved,  after  being  considerably  heated,  in 
a very  warm  day,  from  our  fatigue  in  clambering  up 
the  rocks  and  mountains,  by  a copious  spray  diffused 
and  falling  all  around  us.  Before  this  it  was  no 
where  visible. 

Though  the  river  runs  much  in  one  direction,., 
without  meandering  a great  deal,  yet,  owing  to  the 
shelving  rocks  which  some  times  covered  our  heads, 
and  to  others  wfiich  project  considerably  into  the 
stream,  the  cascades  are  presented  in  succession. 
The  most  imposing  part  of  the  whole  is  given  in 
three  sets  of  foils,  -immediately  after  leaving  one 
great  fall  of  water  we  are  brought  in  view  ofothers, 
which  keeps  the  mind  constantly  inclined  to  the 
grandeur  add  sublimity  of  the  scene.  If  the  whole 
column  of  water  was  precipitated,  as  at  Montmoren- 
cy, near  Quebec,  and  the  falls  of  Niagara,  it  would, 
like  them,  fix  our  wonder  and  surprise  on  a single 
spot.  The  measure  of  our  feelings  at  the  latter 
places,  is  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  and  majesty 
of  the  stream.  So  it  is  where  the  Blue  Ridge  isbroken 
through  by  the  force  of  water,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Potomac  and  Shenandoah  rivers,  at  Harper’s  Ferry. 
And  so  it  is  at  the  natural  bridge,  in  Rockbridge, 
Virginia,  where,  by  the  wearing  of  the  water,  a 
single-arched  bridge  of  solid  rock,  near  a hundred 
feet  wide,  is  left  suspended  near  200  feet  over  solid 
perpendicular  rocks.  I have  viewed  them  all,  and 
with  not  much  more  wonder  and  delight  than  the 
falls  of  West  Canada  Creek.  I make  no  doubt 
many  would  survey  this  place  with  nearly  the  same 
pleasure  they  would  any  of  the  above. 

The  approach  of  night  allowing  us  only  a partial 
view,  deterred  us  from  the  prosecution  of  our  tra- 
vels about  a mile  further  up  the  stream,  which,  it  is 
said,  would  have  carried  us  to  an  additional  eleva- 
tion of  more  than  one  hundred  feet,  and  warned  us 
of  the  danger  of  being  overtaken  by  night,  and  of 
being  embarrassed  to  make  a safe  return  down  the 
precipitous  rocks,  more  than  200  feet,  in  a little 
more  than  half  a mile,  the  banks  and  rocks  being 
nearly  perpendicular,  and  from  one  to  500  feet 
apart.  In  beginning  our  descent,  I began  to  mark, 
with  more  attention  than  our  ascent,  the  steep  de- 
clivity of  both  its  banks.  The  first  is  a fall  of  the 
whole  stream  in  a single  sheet  of  about  twenty  feet, 
when  it  expands  over  a flat  stratified  rock  about 
one  hundred  yards,  and  gradually  and  rapidly  de- 
scends about  two  hundred,  when  it  is  again  com- 
pressed to  nearly  the  size  above,  and  precipitated 
through  fractured  and  creviced  rocks,  abruptly  and 
perpendicularly,  about  TO  or  80  feet.  After  a rapid 
and  violent  descent  of  about  100  feet,  it  falls  again 
perpendicularly  about  50  feet  more.  The-same  ra- 
pid descent  is  still  continued  again  for  about  100 
feet,  when  the  whole  body  of  the  stream,  which  has 
been  gradually  narrowed  by  its  wearing  down  the 
rock  in  its  progress,  forms  a crescent,  where  the 
fall  is  50  or  60  feet  more.  At  the  bottom  of  this 
fall  we  are  encompassed  with  the  highest  banks, 
probably  more  than  200  feet,  mostly  of  solid  rock, 
in  horizontal  strata  of  one  to  twelve  inches  thick 
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The  stream  is  now  carried  on  to  its  last  fall,  one 
or  two  hundred  yards,  where  it  is,  perhaps,  30  or 
40  feet  perpendicular.  Here  the  channel  has  been 
so  much  lowered  and  lessened  by  friction  as  to 
leave  a large  projecting  rock,  which,  almost  in 
conjunction  with  another  on  the  opposite  bank,  en- 
circles the  falling  water  in  the  gulph  below.  We 
have  now  reached  the  bottom  of  all  the  falls,  and 
come  on  flat  rocks,  partly  solid  and  partly  disjoint- 
ed, regularly  descending  10  or  15  feet  in  3 or  400 
yards,  where  we  resumed  the  steps  which  first 
brought  us  to  them. 

Every  thing  within  the  banks  of  this  stream  im- 
presses the  mind  with  the  remotest  antiquity.  Ye 
getable  and  animal  petrifactions  are  to  be  seen  all 
around.  The  banks,  which  are  generally  of  solid 
rock  formation,  and  arranged  in  horizontal  strata, 
are  sometimes  perpendicular,  and  generally  very 
steep  and  gradually  sloping  towards  the  water,  as 
they  have  been  worn  away  by  the  action  of  it  on 
them.  As  their  structure  is  very  regular  and  uni 
form  from  top  to  bottom,  it  is  very  evident  the  wa- 
ter once  rolled  along  their  surface.  Whether, then, 
these  strata  have  been  formed  from  the  slow  and 
gradual  accumulation  of  vegetable  and  animal  de- 
positions, successively  converted  into  rock,  or  whe- 
ther the  water  has  furrowed  it  down,  almost  count 
less  ages  must  have  passed  away  for  the  channel  to 
attain  its  present  point  of  depression, 

Whether  viewed  by  the  geologist,  to  deduce  the 
antiquity  of  the  world  from  the  operation  of  the 
water  on  its  solid  basis,  or  by  the  less  read  and  re- 
flecting, who  blindly  admire  the  great  and  the  sub- 
lime, the  tout  ensemble  cannot  be  contemplated  but 
with  awe,  with  interest,  and  delight. 


Singular  Law  Case. 

JUOM  THE  RICHMOND  E.Q.UIREM. 

We  publish  the  following  statement  by  particular 
request.  It  is  a new  and  curious  case  under  the 
Virginia  act  of  Jan.  26,  1810,  “to  suppress  duelling  .** 
By  that  act,  whoever  gives  or  accepts  a challenge 
to  fight  a duel,  which  may  result  in  death,  is  declar- 
ed incapable  of  holding  any  post  or  profit,  trust 
or  emolument  under  this  commonwealth — whoever 
is  appointed  to  any  office  is  bound  to  take  an  oath, 
that  he  has  not  violated  this  law,  and  will  not  violate 
it  during  his  continuance  in  office — this  law  is  to  be 
given  in  charge  to  grand  juries.  It  contains  other 
provisions  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  specify. 

The  first  notice  which  we  have  had  of  Mr. 
Graves’  case,  was  from  a remonstrance,  presented 
from  Mr.  Lacy,  to  the  house  of  delagates,  on  the  14th 
of  last  December,  objecting  to  the  seat  of  Mr.  G.  a 
delegate  returned  from  th*>  county  of  New  Kent, 
upon  the  ground  that  be  was  disqualified  in  conse- 
quence of  having  violated  the  duelling  act.  The 
case  was  referred  to  a select  enmmittee,-  and,  on 
the  24th  Dec.  the  committee  reported,  that  “they 
are  satisfied,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
that  the  said  Graves  did  conscientiously  believe,  at 
the  time  of  taking  said  oath,  (as  delegate),  that 
lie  had  not  incurred  the  penalties  of  the  statute.” 
The  committee  also  express,  as  their  opinion, 
as  a criminal  prosecution  against  the  said  Graves 
for  the  violation  of  law  complained  of,  has  been 
instituted  in  the  superior  court  of  law,  for  New 
Kent  county,  and  is  now  depending  therein,”  and 
as  “the  decision  of  the  house,”  &c  might  possibly 
influence  the  decision  of  Ihe  judicial  tribunal,  that 
‘ propriety  and  good  policy  require  them  to  forbear 
entering”  into  any  further  “investigation.”  They, 
therefore,  requested  to  be  discharged  from  the 


further  consideration  of  the  memorial.  This  reso- 
lution was  adopted;  and  the  question  dropped. 

The  following  is  a statement  of  the  trial,  as  it  ia 
reported  to  have  taken  place  before  the  court, 
(judge  Semple  presiding), 

On  Friday,  the  23d  of  May,  being  the  second  day 
of  the  spring  term  of  the  superior  court  of  law  for 
New  Kent  county,  was  tried  and  determined,  by  a 
jury  of  twelve  intelligent  men,  six  several  present- 
ments,  found  by  the  grand  jury  in  said  court,  against 
colonel  Richard  Graves.  In  each  of  those  indict- 
ments, the  defendant  was  charged  with  a violation 
of  the  act  to  suppress  duelling.  The  attorney  for  the 
commonwealth  drew  up  six  counts,  and  charged 
the  jury,  that  if  the  evidence  was  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish either,  they  were  bound  to  find  the  defendant 
guilty.  For  the  purpose  of  giving  the  public  cor- 
rect information  on  the  subject,  the  counts,  as  laid 
in  the  indictment,  are  inserted: 

Virginia: 

First  judicial  circuit , JVeio  Kent  county— -to  ioit: 

1st  Count  —The  jurors  for  the  commonwealth  of 
Virginia,  duly  summoned  to  attend  the  superior 
court  of  law,  directed  to  be  holden  for  the  said 
county  of  New  Kent,  being  one  of  the  counties 
composing  the  first  judicial  circuit  aforesaid,  upon 
their  oath,  present  Richard  Graves  for  sending  a 
challenge  to  Archibald  Lacy,  to  fight  him,  the  said 
Graves,  a duel  with  weapons,  but  what  kind  of 
weapons  is  to  the  jurors  unknown. 

2d  Court — And  the  jurors  aforesaid,  do  further 
present  Richard  Graves,  for  sending  a challenge  to 
Archibald  Lacy,  to  fight  a duel  with  poison;  thereby 
substituting  the  cups  of  poison  and  water  for  wea- 
pons whereby  the  said  duel  might  then  and  there 
be  fought  and  ended. 

od  Court-— And  the  jurors  aforesaid,  do  further 
present  Richard  Graves  for  sending  a challenge  to 
Archibald  Lacy  to  fight  him,  the  said  Graves,  a duel 
in  the  following  manner;  that  two  cups  should  be 
filled,  the  one  with  pure  water  and  the  other  with 
deadly  poison;  and  that  two  tickets  should  be  rol- 
led up  and  put  into  a hat;  and  they,  the  said  Richard 
Graves  and  Archibald  Lacy,  should  draw  lot  who 
should  drink  the  cup  of  poison,  &c. 

4<th  Court — And  the  jurors  aforesaid,  do  further 
present  Richard  Graves  for  sending  a challenge  to 
Archibald  Lacy  to  fight  a duel  with  knives,  &c. 

5 h Count — And  the  jurors  aforesaid,  do  further 
present  Richard  Graves  for  sending  a challenge  to 
Archibald  Lacy  to  fight  him,  the  said  Graves,  a duel 
by  drawing  a lot  for  a cup  of  poison,  which  cup  was 
to  be  drank  by  the  person  to  whom  the  same  fell 
by  the  said  allotment. 

6th  Count  -And  the  jurors  aforesaid,  do  further 
present  Richard  Graves  for  sending  a challenge  to 
Archibald  Lacy  to  fight  him,  the  said  Graves,  a duel 
with  poison  and  knives,  &c. 

Extracts.— Test,  B.  DANDRIDGE,  C.  C. 

Few  cases,  ever  decided  in  the  commonwealth  of 
Virginia,  have  excited  more  interest  or  more  feeling 
than  this.  On  ffie  first  day,  when  the  trial  was  ex- 
pected to  take  place,  the  court  was  thronged  with 
an  unusual  number  of  spectators.  On  the  second 
day,  the  number,  though  smaller,  was  far  beyond 
what  had  ever  been  s -en  on  any  former  occasion. 
The  commonwealth  was  ably  represented  by  her  at- 
torney, Mr.  McCandish,  whose  ability  and  zeal  was 
applauded  by  all  who  heard  him— John  Tyler  and 
James  Semple,  jr.  esqrs.  were  employed  by  the  de- 
fendant. and  Andrew  Stevenson,  esq.  with  a philan- 
thropy honorable  to  his  character,  volunteered  in 
the  defence  The  indisposition  of  Mr.  Semple  cans 
ed  him  to  leave  the  argument  of  the  cause  to  Messrs. 
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Tyler  and  Stevenson.  The  evidence  went  to  shew 
that  Graves  received  a challenge  from  Archibald 
Lacy  to  fight  a fist  fight,  two  or  three  days  before 
the  meeting  of  the  legislature,  in  1821;  Graves  re- 
fused to  accommodate  him  at  that  time  on  account 
of  his  public  duties;  but  pledged  himself  to  give 
him,  (Lacy),  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  honorable 
satisfaction  immediately  after  the  rising  of  the  legis- 
lature. That  Graves  wrote  a note  to  Lacy,  on  the 
17th  of  March,  to  meet  him  at  a certain  place  to  set- 
tle the  difference.  They  met.  That  Graves  was 
disabled  by  an  accident  in  one  of  his  legs  and  ancle. 
Lacy,  whose  bodily  weight  was  upwards  of  200  lbs. 
Graves’  less  than  130  lbs.  urged  a fist  fight;  when 
Graves  pvoposed  they  should  put  an  end  to  the  dif- 
ference by  allotment  in  the  following  way;  that  two 
cups  should  be  filled,  the  one  with  pure  water,  the 
other  with  deadly  poison,  and  set  on  a table  cover- 
ed with  a cloth;  that  two  tickets  should  be  rolled  up 
and  put  into  a hat,  the  one  blank,  the  other  marked 
with  the  letter  P;  that  he  who  drew  the  blank 
should  take  his  choice  of  the  two  cups  and  swallow 
its  contents,  and  he  who  drew  the  letter  P,  should 
be  bound,  at  the  peril  of  his  life  and  honor,  to  swal- 
low the  contents  of  the  other  cup.  Lacy’s  answer 
to  this  proposition  was  “I  will  not  drink  poison  to 
accommodate  you,  nor  will  I hazard  my  life  with 
you  in  any  manner  whatever.”  Graves’  second 
proposition  was,  «'If  captain  Lacy  insists  on  a deci- 
sion by  bodily  exertion  he  shall  be  accommodated, 
under  a pledge  of  honor  that  he  will  afterwards 
meet  col.  Graves  on  equal  ground,  and  lodge  no  in- 
formation, nor  take  advantage  of  such  honorable 
proposition  as  he  may  make.”  To  this  proposition, 
Lacy  answered  in  the  negative,  saying  again  he 
would  hazard  his  life  in  no  other  way  than  fist  fight. 
Here  Graves,  under  the  influence  of  passion,  said 
“I  am  not,  nor  will  not,  be  afraid  of  you,  and  to 
prove  it  I am  willing  to  go  with  you  into  the  woods 
alone,  and,  as  stated  by  Lacy  and  his  two  friends, 
(Graves’  friends  being  both  indicted  with  him  were 
excluded  by  the  court  from  giving  testimony),  put 
a final  end  to  the  contest  with  knives.”  Here  there 
was  a clashing  of  evidence,  for  it  appeared  that  one 
of  Lacy’s  friends  had  acknowledged  out  of  court, 
that  Graves*  words  were  “I  am  willing  to  go  into 
the  woods  with  you  alone,  and  have  no  weapon  but 
a knife,”  which  Lacy  also  refused.  Those  propo- 
sitions formed  the  basis  of  the  six  counts  laid  in  the 
indictments,  to  which  the  defendant  plead  not 
guilty. 

The  author  of  this  publication,  who  attended 
throughout  the  trial,  and  took  particular  notes  of 
the  evidence,  deems  it  just  to  state,  what  was  ad- 
mitted by  every  one  present,  that  there  never  was 
a greater  display  of  accute  and  correct  reasoning 
and  feeling  eloquence,  than  was  heard  from  both 
Mr.  Tyler  and  Mr.  Stevenson,  the  latter  of  whom 
closed  the  argument  on  the  part  of  the  defendant. 
The  case  was  certainly  one  of  deep  interest,  and 
■opened  a wide  field  for  the  display  of  genius  and  elo- 
quence. Subsequent  to  the  transaction,  Graves  had, 
in  qualifying  to  a commission  as  lieut.  colonel,  taken 
the  oath  prescribed  by  the  anti  duelling  law;  which 
he  had  also  done  by  qualifying  as  a member  of  the 
legislature.  To  find  him  guilty  then,  would  not  only 
have  been  to  disfranchise  him,  but  to  have  stamped 
on  him  the  crime  of  perjury.  The  justness  of  his 
cause,  however,  combined  with  the  evidence  and 
genius  of  his  counsel  in  explaining  the  testimony 
and  expounding  the  law,  was  so  strong  as  to  con- 
vince, not  only  the  mind  of  every  juror,  but  it  is 
thought  every  unprejudiced  man  who  heard  the 
trial,  that  the  defendant  was  not  guilty  of  any  one 


count  laid  in  the  indictment,  which  was  pronounced 
by  the  jury,  who  remained  but  a few  minutes  in 
retirement.  On  reading  the  verdict  of  the  jury, 
which  was  done  by  the  clerk,  in  an  audible  voice, 
there  burst  forth  from  the  audience,  acclamations  of 
joy,  surpassing  any  thing  I ever  witnessed.  An  in- 
voluntary clapping  of  hands,  stamping  on  the  floor, 
with  expressions  ot  general  satisfaction,  resounded 
throughout.  The  court,  seeing  from  what  source 
those  acclamations  sprung,  bore  the  interruption  for 
a moment;  when  silence  was  commanded,  ail  im- 
mediately obeyed,  not  one  intending  the  smallest 
contempt  of  the  court. 

The  highest  praise  is  due  to  Messrs.  Tyler  and 
Stevenson  for  the  feeling  and  deeply  affecting  elo- 
quence with  which  they  concluded  their  arguments. 
They  seemed  convinced,  that  the  defendant  had 
been  wrongfully  oppressed;  that  conviction  would 
not  only  produce  his  own  destruction,  but.  throw 
upon  his  offspring  a lasting  stigma.  So  highly  were 
the  feelings  of  those  gentlemen  wrought  upon,  that 
they  burst  forth  in  a train  of  language,  which  even 
the  prejudiced  foes  of  colonel  Graves  could  not 
withstand,  the  tears  seemed  irresistibly  to  flow 
from  almost  every  eye. 

A SPECTATOR  OF  THE  TRIAL, 

From  an  adjoining  county. 


European  Documents. 

From  additional  papers  laid  before  the  British  parlia- 
ment , Jlpril  22. 

In  speaking  of  the  separate  article  in  the  treaty 
with  Spain,  an  English  journal  observes— -“This 
merely  recalls  with  new  force,  the  fear  often  already 
expressed,  that  we  are,  with  all  our  disposition  to 
peace,  but  too  likely  to  be  drawn  into  war.  Will 
not  circumstances  grow  outof  the  success  of  France, 
if  she  do  succeed,  before  which  this  article  of  our 
treaty  with  Spain  must  necessarily  yield?” 
Memorandum  relative  to  the  conduct  of  Spain : com- 
municated by  M.  de  Jabat  to  Mr.  Secretary  Can- 
ning, on  the  18 th  February , 1823. 

If  proofs  of  the  moderation  of  Spain,  and  of  the 
little  foundation  with  which  she  is  accused  of  fol- 
lowing the  system  of  promulgating  her  political 
principles,  be  required— here  are  thee  undeniable 
facts:— The  junta  of  Oporto  applies,  in  1820,  for 
Spanish  troops;  refused:-The  governmentof  Naples, 
in  the  begining  of  1821,  makes  the  same  request; 
refused:— In  1822,  on  the  application  of  France,  the 
French  refugees,  captain  Nantil,  See.  were  made  to 
retire  thirty  leagues  into  the  country,  whilst  the 
generals  Eguia,  Abreu,  &c.  and  the  self-named 
regency,  were  organizing  bands  of  the  faith  at  Bay- 
onne and  Perpignan. 

In  1822  we  declined  the  services  of  three  French 
regiments  of  the  army  of  observation.  Up  to  this 
day,  no  French  soldiers  or  peasant  can  be  cited 
whom  we  have  seduced,  armed,  paid,  and  thrust 
into  the  bosom  of  his  country  to  devastate  it.  We 
have  not  raised  the  tri- coloured  flag;  we  have  not 
refused  to  publish  a generous  and  salutary  amnesty; 
we  have  not  invited  to  evening  assemblies  of  eti- 
quette French  outlaws  and  conspirators;  we  have 
not  tolerated  that  an  individual  at  Madrid  should 
invest  himself  publicly  with  the  title  of  charge  d’af- 
faires of  the  regency  of  France,  whilst  his  excellent 
cy,  M.  de  Lagarde,  was  embassador  of  his  most 
Christian  majesty  at  the  court  of  his  Catholic  ma- 
jesty. In  fine,  we  have  done  nothing— for  these  ne- 
gative proofs  might  form  too  diffuse  a catalogue— 
we  have  done  nothing  against  the  French  of  those 
things  which  the  French,  (that  is  to  say*  the  French 
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government),  have  done  against  us;  and  we  have 
done  for  the  governments  which  excommunicate  us 
what  none  of  them  have  done  for  us. 

If  there  be  any  question  ofverbal  or  written  disa- 
vowals, England  has  received  the  most  solemn  disa- 
vowals on  the  subject  of  Portugal;  Austria  on  the 
subject  of  Italy;  and  Europe,  especially,  in  the  me- 
morable setting  of  the  11th  January,  1823,  has  heard 
the  representatives  of  Spain  declare,  in  appealing 
for  the  truth  of  it  to  tho  history  of  what  passed  from 
1808  to  1814,  and  from  1820  to  1823,  both,  1st,  That 
their  country  will  never  interfere  with  the  internal 
affairs  of  other  powers;  and,  2dly,  That  neither 
will  she  consent  to  the  scandalous  dictation  which 
it  is  wished  to  impose  upon  her. 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  to  sir  C.  Stuart. 
(Extract.)  Foreign  office , March  31,  1823. 

The  article,  of  which  I inclose  a copy,  is  contain- 
ed in  the  treaty  between  his  majesty  and  the  king 
of  Spain,  of  1814,  but  has  never  been  published.  It 
was  originally  a secret  article,  but  his  majesty  having 
declined  agreeing  to  it  as  such,  (from  the  opinion 
that  it  ought  to  be  communicated  to  his  majesty’s 
allies),  its  title  was  changed  from  that  of  a secret  to 
a separate  article.  It  formed  part  of  the  treaty  com- 
municated to  the  court  of  France  in  1814,  by  the 
duke  of  Wellington,  then  his  majesty’s  ambassador 
at  Paris;  but  it  was  omitted  in  the  copy  of  the  treaty 
laid  before  parliament  at  the  express  desire  of  the 
French  government,  signified  by  the  prince  de  Tal- 
leyrand, then  minister  for  foreign  affairs. 

M.  de  Chateaubriand  will,  1 have  n®  doubt,  at 
once,  acknowledge  that  such  an  act  of  compliance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  French  government,  enhan- 
ces  his  majesty’s  claim  upon  France,  to  respect  the 
solemn  obligations  of  this  article. 

Your  excellency  will  particularly  remark  to  M. 
de  Chateaubriand,  that  the  treaty  of  1814  was  not 
negociated  till  after  our  army  had  been  withdrawn 
from  Spain. 

Inclosure. J — Separate  Jlrticle. 

His  Catholic  majesty  engages  not  to  enter  into 
any  treaty  or  engagement  with  France,  of  the  na 
ture  of  that  known  under  the  denomination  of  the 
family  compact,  nor  any  other  ■ which  may  affect  the 
independence  of  Spain,  -which  my  be  injurious  to  the  in- 
terests of  his  Britannic  majesty , or  may  be  contrary 
to  the  strict  alliance  which  is  stipulated  by  the  pre- 
sent  treaty. 

The  present  separate  article  shall  form  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance, 
signed  on  the  5th  day  of  July,  and  shall  have  the 
same  force  and  validity  as  if  it  were  inserted,  word 
for  word,  and  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications 
shall  be  exchanged  within  forty  days,  or  sooner,  if 
possible. 

In  witness  whereof,  we,  the  undersigned  pleni- 
potentiaries, have  signed,  in  virtue  of  our  respec- 
tive full  powers,  the  present  separate  article,  and 
sealed  with  the  seals  of  our  arms. 

Done  at  Madrid,  this  5th  day  of  Jiily,  1814. 

(L.  S.)  M.  EL  DEQUE  DE  SAN  CARLOS. 

(L.  S.)  H.  WELLESLEY. 


Empire  of  Brazil. 

TRNSLATED  FOR  THE  BALTIMORE  AMERICAS'. 

Speech  of  his  majesty  the  emperor,  to  the  general, 
constitutional  and  legislative  assembly  of  the  em- 
pire of  Brazils,  at  the  opening  of  said  assembly. 
Worthy  representatives  of  the  Brazilian  nation  : 

Thi3  is  the  greatest  day  that  Brazil  ever  enjoyed; 
a day  which,  for  the  first  time,  shows  to  the  world 
that  it  is  an  empire,  and  a free  one. 


How  delighted  is  my  heart  when  it  beholds,  as- 
sembled together,  the  representatives  of  almost  all 
the  provinces,  ruled  by  a just  and  liberal  constitu- 
tion, and  shewing  to  each  other  their  own  interests. 

- We  ought  to  have  enjoyd  a national  representation; 
but  the  nation,  not  knowing  her  own  interests,  or 
perhaps  knowing  them,  could  not  exhibit  them,  on 
account  of  the  force  and  dominion  of  the  Portuguese, 
who,  (knowing  well  the  degree  of  weakness,  indif- 
ference, poverty  and  decay,  to  which  Portugal  was 
reduced),  never  wish  to  consent — (notwithstanding 
their  proclaming  liberty,  fearing  a separation),  that 
the  people  of  Brazil  should  enjoy  a representation 
equal  to  that  which  they  possessed.  They  were 
mistaken  in  their  conquering  plans,  and  from  that 
mistake  has  sprung  all  our  happiness. 

Brazil,  that,  during  the  space  of  up  wards  of  three 
hundred  years,  has  borne  the  contemptible  name  of 
colony,  and  suffered  all  the  evils  annexed  to  the 
destructive  system  then  adopted,  glowed  with  joy, 
and  Portugal  foamed  with  rage  and  trembled  with 
fear,  as  soon  as  Senor  Don  John  VI.  kisig  of  Por- 
tugal and  Algarves,  my  agust  father,  elevated  it  to 
the  rank  of  kingdom  by  the  decree  of  the  16th  of 
December,  1815.  The  satisfaction  which  the  peo- 
ple of  this  vast  continent  showed  on  this  occasion 
was  wonderful;  but,  after  this  political  measure, 
another  ought  to  have  followed,  which  however  did 
not;  namely,  a convocation  of  an  assembly  which 
should  have  organized  the  new  kingdom, 

Brazil,  always  sincere  with  regard  to  its  manner 
of  acting,  being  mortified  in  having  endured,  for 
such  a length  of  time,  even  after  that  last  measure, 
an  insupportable  yoke,  as  soon  as  liberty  was  pro- 
claimed through  Portugal,  Brazil  exclaimed  with 
shouts  of  applause,  Portuguese  constitution,  believ- 
ing that,  by  giving  this  proof  of  confidence  to  its  un- 
worthy brothers,  they  would  assist  it  in  freeing  it- 
selffrom  the  innumerable  harpies  that  prayed  upon 
it;  but  it  never  imagined  that  it  would  be  deceived 
by  them.  The  Brazilians,  who  truly  loved  their 
country,  never  had  the  intention  of  subjecting 
themselves  to  a constitution  in  which  all  should  not 
take  a part;  to  a constitution,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  change  the  Brazilians  suddenly,  from  free 
people  to  vile  slaves.  The  obstacles  which,  before 
the  26th  of  April,  1821,  were  presented  to  the  li- 
berty of  Brazil,  and  which  continued  for  some  time 
supported  by  the  European  troops,  were,  the  cause 
that  the  Brazilians,  (fearing  that  they  would  not  be 
able  to  convoke  an  assembly  of  their  own),  were 
compelled  to  follow  the  infamous  cortes  of  Portu 
gal.  They  suffered  these  sacrifices  to  see  if,  by  so 
doing,  they  would  be  no  longer  insulted  by  the 
demagogue  who  predominated  in  this  hemisphere- 

All  this  was  of  no  avail;  we  were  insulted  by  the 
European  troops  in  such  a manner  that  I found  my- 
self obliged  to  send  them  to  the  other  side  of  the 
river;  to  order  them  to  be  embarked  and  have  them 
out  of  this  territory,  to  preserve  the  honor  of  Brazil, 
and  to  be  able  to  enjoy  that  liberty,  which  by  right 
we  ought  to  enjoy,  and  to  obtain  which,  all  our  ex- 
ertions would  have  been  fruitless,  if  we  had  consent 
ed  to  keep  among  us  a party  directly  opposite  to 
the  true  cause. 

No  sooner  were  we  free  from  these  enemies,  when 
there  landed  another  expedition  which  was  sent 
here  from  Lisbon  to  assist  us;  but,  as  l took  upon 
myself  to  protect  this  empire,  F did  not  wish  to  re- 
ceive it.  Yernamb^co  followed  my  example,  and 
also  the  bay,  which  was  the  first  that  adhered  to 
Portugal;  and  now,  in  recompense  of  its  good  faith, 
and  ofhkving  found  too  late  the  path  that  it  ought 
to  have  followed,  suffers  a blooc^r  war  of  Vandals; 
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and  its  capital,  which  is  occupied  by  them,  will  be 
demolished  as  soon  as  they  are  not  able  to  maintain 
themselves  in  it. 

What  is  the  liberty  that  Portugal  wished  to  give 
Brazil  but  slavery  and  servitude?  We  would  have 
been  totally  destroyed  had  we  continued  to  execute 
its  orders,  and  if  we  had  not  performed  heroic  ef- 
forts, by  means  ot  the  representations  we  made  be 
fore  any  other,  to  the  junta  of  the  government  of 
St.  Paulo,  afterwards  the  chamber  of  this  capital; 
and  besides  to  this  junta,  to  all  other  juntas  of  go- 
vernments and  chambers*  stating  our  wishes.  It 
appears  to  me  that  Brazil  would  have  been  very  un- 
fortunate had  I not  attended  as  I did  to  Portugal 
I well  knew  that  it  was  my  duty  to  do  so,  although 
I exposed  my  life;  but  as  it  was  in  defence  of  this 
empire,  I was  ready  then,  as  well  as  now,  or  at  any 
other  time,  to  lose  it  for  its  defence. 

[The  emperor  then  proceeds  to  notice  the  inter- 
nal improvements,  the  progress  of  education,  the 
many  new  schools  established— and  ‘knowing,  (says 
he),  the  great  advantage  of  mutual  instruction,  I 
have  established  a school  upon  the  Lancasterian 
plan.’  He  then  alludes  to  the  retrenchment  of  the 
expenses  of  government,  the  increase  of  the  navy 
—dwells  on  the  favorable  aspect  of  things  in  the 
empire,  and  concludes  thus:  - ] 

Thanks  to  the  Almighty  God,  for  seeing  on  this 
day  a nation  represented,  and  represented  by  de 
puties  so  worthy.  Would  to  Heaven  that  it  had 
happened  long  before;  but  the  circumstances  pre- 
vious to  the  decree  of  the  3d  of  June  did  not  allow 
it — and  the  want  of  love  for  their  country  in  some, 
and  all  those  inconveniences  which  must  necessari 
ly  be  experienced  in  travelling,  particularly  in  a 
country  so  new  and  extensive  as  Brazil,  have  also 
retarded  this  desired  and  necessary  junction,  not- 
withstanding all  the  measures  taken  to  hasten  it. 
There  arose,  however,  at  last,  the  great  day  for  this 
vast  empire,  which  will  make  a memorable  epoch 
in  its  annals.  The  assembly  to  constitute  our  nation  is 
convoked.  What  pleasure ! What  a happiness  for 
us  all. 

As  a constitutional  emperor,  and  more  especially 
as  perpetual  defender  of  this  empire,  I said  to  the 
people,  on  the  first  day  of  December  of  last  year, 
upon  which  I was  crowned  and  consecrated,  that 
-with  my  sword  I ivoidd  defend  my  country,  the  nation , 
and  the  constitution , if  they  were  worthy  of  Brazil 
and  of  me.  I most  solemnly  ratify  to  you  on  this  day 
the  same  promise,  and  I hope  that  you  will  aid  me 
in  performing  it,  by  framing  a constitution  wise, 
just,  adequate  and  executive;  dictated  by  reason, 
and  not  by  caprice:  a constitution  which  will  have  in 
view  the  general  happiness  alone;  which  can  never 
be  great  unless  this  constitution  lies  upon  a solid 
basis — which  the  wisdom  of  two  ages  has  shown  us, 
and  which  are  the  true  ones  to  give  liberty  to  the 
people,  and  all  the  "necessary  power  to  the  execu- 
tive: a constitution,  in  which  the  three  powers  will 
be  well  divided,  so  that  they  may  not  claim  rights  to 
whom  they  do  not  belong,  but  that  these  rights  will 
be  organized  and  harmonized , as  to  become  impos- 
sible for  them  to  claim.  And  although  they  may 
make  themselves  our  enemies,  yet  every  time  that 
this  will  occur,  it  will  tend  to  the  general  happiness 
of  the  state:  a constitution,  in  fine,  which,  placing 
insurmountable  bars  to  despot. sm,  whether  royal, 
aristocratic,  or  democratic,  may  forever  bury  in 
eternal  forgetfulness  anarchy,  and  may  plant  the 
tree  of  that  liberty  under  whose  shade  the  union, 
tranquility,  and  independence  of  this  empire  may 


forever  flourish,  to  the  admiration  of  both  the  new 
and  old  world. 

All  the  constitutions  which  hare  been  framed  af- 
ter the  manner  of  those  of  1791  and  ’92,  experience 
has  taught  us,  are  entirely  theoretical  or  metaphysical , 
and  consequently  unattainable — thus  France,  Spain 
and  latterly  Portugal,  prove  it.  They  have  not 
given,  as  they  ought,  general  happiness.  No.  We 
already  see  that,  after  a licentious  liberty,  in  some 
countries  despotism  appears,  and  in  others  is  about 
appearing,  being  an  indubitable  consequence  that 
this  will  reduce  the  people  to  the  sad  situation  of 
beholding  and  suffering  all  the  horrid  effects  of 
anarchy.  Far  be  from  us  such  melancholy  remem- 
brances; they  would  throw  a gloom  upon  the  joy  of 
so  solemn  a day.  You  are  not  ignorant  of  them;; 
and  I.  am  confident  every  one  of  the  deputies,  by 
whom  this  assembly  is  composed,  is  characterized 
by  a firmness  in  the  true  constitutional  principles, 
which  experience  has  sanctioned.  I hope  that  the 
constitution  which  you  will  make,  will  deserve  my 
imperial  acceptation.  May  it  be  so  wise  and  just 
as  to  be  worthy  of  the  locality  and  civilization  of  the 
Brazilian  people;  that  it  may  be  praised  by  all  na- 
tions, and  that  even  our  enemies  may  imitate  its 
sanctity  and  wisdom,  and  act  according  to  its  prin- 
ciples. 

The  object  of  the  members  of  an  assembly,  so 
illifstrious,  so  patriotic,  will  be  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  the  empire.  They  will  be  willing  that 
their  emperor  should  be  respected,  not  only  by 
their  nation  but  by  all  others;  and  that  their  per- 
petual defender  should  fulfil  exactly  the  promise 
made  on  the  first  of  December  of  last  year,  and  rati- 
fied on  this  day  most  solemnly  before  a nation  le- 
gally represented. 


CHRONICLE 

Pirates.  The  U.  S.  schooner  Ferret,  lieut.  com. 
T.  M.  Newell,  has  had  an  engagement  with  several 
piratical  boats,  which  he  fell  in  with  at  Escondida, 
about  twelve  miles  west  of  Matanzas.  The  pirates, 
being  completely  covered  by  a reef,  hauled  up 
their  boats,  and  placed  themselves  behind  the  rocks 
— the  Ferret,  having  but  a small  boat,  could  not 
send  in  more  than  six  men.  Lieut  Newell,  finding 
it  only  a waste  of  ammunition,  left  them  and  made 
sail  for  Matanzas  in  order  to  get  a suitable  boat  and 
return  back  before  they  could  make  their  escape — - 
but,  unfortunately,  the  contrary  wind  and  current 
frustrated  him  in  bis  views  However,  early  the 
next  morning,  he  fell  in  with  an  English  brig;  the 
captain  very  readily  furnished  lieut.  N.  with  a boat, 
with  which  the  Ferret  immediately  made  for  the 
same  place,  but,  on  coming  near,  had  the  mortifi- 
cation to  find  that  the  villains  had  decamped. 

t he  British  ship  of  war  Tamar,  capt.  Herbert,  has 
captured  a piratical  schooner,  of  two  guns  and  fifty 
men — and,  also,  re  captured  the  American  brig  Tro- 
pic, whiclt  the  pirate  had  taken. 

Mail  robbers  pardoned.  Last  week  two  of  the? 
mail  robbers,  Joseph  JVLauric  and  doct.  Dezereau <, 
{Frenchmen),  who  stopped  the  great  mail  from 
New  York,  near  Elizabethtown,  in  the  year  1819, 
and  robbed  it,  and  were  convicted  of  the  offence 
and  sentenced  to  ten  years  imprisonment,  received 
a pardon  from  the  president,  of  the  United  States, 
and  were  liberated  from  the  New  Jersey  penitentia- 
ry, near  this  place.  There  were  three  concerned 
in  the  robbery — one  of  whom,  Pierre  Bertrand „ 
made  his  escape  from  prison  some  lime  since. 
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(jjr*A  short  absence  from  home,  prevented  a per- 
sonal examination  of  the  proof  of  the  last  Register, 
and  some  errors  have  escaped  in  the  articles  from 
manuscript  that  might  otherwise  have  been  detect- 
ed. The  word  “removal”  is  printed  for  renewal  “of 
the  charter  of  the  old  bank  of  the  United  States,” 
in  the  10th  line,  of  the  1st  col.  of  page  291,  and 
there  are  some  other  mistakes  of  like  character — 
all  which,  however,  will  so  appear  to  the  reader  to 
be. 

“Electors  of  president.”  When  reflecting  about 
tile  proposed  design  of  holding  a congressional  cau 
cus  to  nominate  a president,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
it  would  be  right  to  say  something  concerning  the 
manner  of  electing  electors.  The  New  York  “Pa- 
triot” furnishes  an  article  on  the  subject  which  ex- 
hibits my  views  of  the  matter  with  more  power  than 
I could  have  given  to  them.  It  is  inserted  in  page 
317,  and  attention  is  invited  to  it.  The  right  to 
choose  electors  is^  surely  in  the  peopley  and  I have 
many  years  wished  such  an  alteration  of  the  con- 
stitution as  would  secure  it  to  them,  and  so  prevent 
a repetition  of  some  of  the  disgraceful  scenes  that 
we  have  witnessed,  on  account  of  “ management ,” 
by  those  who  bargain  for  states. 

Spain.  By  a late  arrival  at  New  York,  we  have 
unexpected,  as  well  as  gloomy, accounts  from  Spain, 
■as  will  be  seen  by  a reference  to  the  foreign  news. 

The  French  have  entered  Madrid— -this  was  look- 
ed for;  there  was  no  apparent  design  to  oppose 
them:  but  the  count  Abisbal  has  proved  a traitor 
to  the  cause  of  constitutional  liberty,  as  is  shewn 
in  his  letter  to  the  other  count:  yet  it  seems  that 
he  could  not  prevent  some  opposition  to  the  entry 
. of  the  French',  and  a hope  may  be  entertained  that 
the  defection  is  not  general,  notwithstanding  what 
is  said  in  the  Frenoh  papers.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
report,  that  he  has  been  arrested  by  his  soldiers; 
but  ’we  must  wait  for  further  accounts  to  make  tip 
our  minds  as  to  the  state  of  this  interesting  coun- 
try. Many  yet  have  full  faith  that  the  invaders 
will  be  expelled  or  destroyed;  but  the  idea  of 
their  success  is  sickening  to  the  heart.  Yet,  if  it 
shall  ap  pear  that  the  people  of  Spain  wish  to  be 
slaves  to  their  priests— so  be  it: 'we  shaft  not  svrn 
pathise  with  nor  pity  them— -if  they  are  the  victims 
of  the  treachery  of  those  in  whom  they  have  con 
iided,  all  will  feel  for  them,  and  offer  up  their  best 
wishes  for  future  success  against  their  infamous  op 
pressors. 

It  is  stated,  but  not  as  by  authority,  that  the  Por 
tuguese  army,  sent  to  aid  the  Spaniards,  had  revolt- 
ed, and  declared  against  the  constitution  of  their 
country. 

Greece  appears  still  to  be  doing  well,  and  the  day 
of  her  deliverance  is,  probably,  near  at  hand.  The 
accounts  therefrom  are  of  the  most  encouraging 
character.  See  the  proper  head. 

Porto  Rico.  Several  rumors  were  put  afloat 
that  this  valuable  island  Jbad  been  transferred  to 
and  actually  seized  by  the  British,  They  appear  to 
have  been  without  foundation, 
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The  pardoning  power.  The  last  Register  .con- 
tained  an  account  of  the  pardoning  of^two  persons 
who  had  robberd  the  United  States’  mail,  in  Nfew- 
Jersey,  and  the  arrest  of  three  others  for  commit-, 
ting  the  same  ofFencein  Maryland!  Every  humahe 
mind-  revolts  at-the  necessity,  real  or  supposed,  of 
capital  or  otherwise  severe  punishments — bat 
such  as  the  law  ordains,  most  person^  believe*  ought 
to  be  invariably  inflicted,  unless  There  ar&some 
undoubted ' facts  to  be  plead  in  palliation  of  the 
offence.  The  legislature  of  Mainland  passed  a 
law  to  render  forge ry'punithal^e’  with  death— the 
first  person  ednvicted.  under  it  was  pardoned,  arid  so 
the  law  was  virtually  repealed,*  there  is  alasv  oTthe 
United  States  that  subjects  those  engaged  in  the 
slave  trade  to  be  punished  as  pirates — but  the  first 
person  fully  condemned  for  it,  was  pardoned  by  the 
president.  Several  found  guilty  of  piracy  have 
been  let  loose,  and  others,  no  doubt  less  guilty, 
been  executed.  The  chance  of  escape  is  generally 
sufficiently  great  through  the  “glorious  uncertainty 
of  the  law”— and,  if  the  law  that  enacts  punish- 
ment is  wrong  in  the  estimation  of  an  executive 
officer,  it  appears  more;  like  the  right  in  him  to  sug» 
gest  the  repeal  of  the  law,  than  to  render  it  nuga- 
tory by  his  own  act,  after  having  approved  of  it. 

The  Albany  Argus,  of  the  8th  inst.  says — “We 
have  disturbed  the  placidity  of  temper  which  MrJ 
Niles,  the  editor  of  the  Weekly  Register,  of  Balti- 
more, in  general  so  well  preserves,  by  our  observa- 
tions upon  certain  remarks  of  his,  in  relation  to  the 
mode  of  nomination  of  a president,  in  which  we  de- 
precated the  consequences  of  a departure  from  such 
salutary  precedents.” 

The  young  “democrats”  who  edit  the  “Argus”  are 
mistaken.  The  “placidity  of  my  temper”  has  not 
been  moved.  They  have  hastily  supposed  that  re- 
proofforan  ungenerous  insinuation>(that  they  might 
amend  their  ways),  was  an  exhibit  of  anger!  I well 
knew  that  they  could  not  injure  we,  by  expressing 
doubts  concerning  my  political  character— and  re° 
proved  them  only  that  they  should  cease  to  injure 
themselves,  by  displays  of  a puerile  arrogance, 
which,  if  suited  to  the  state  of  things  in  New  York9 
can  only  provoke  a laugh  or  excite  pity  else  where. 
The  attack  was  on  their  part — wanton  and  unpro- 
voked; the  defence  was  designed  to  instruct  them  in 
''‘democracy,”  about  which  they  tal&So  rm\eh  .and 
seemingly  know  so  little.  “Democracy/’  1 hare 
supposed,  was  the  result  of  inquiry , built  upoji  th# 
reason  of  mankind;  but,  if  we  suffe  r the  e*dit*M,s’of 
the  “Argus”  to  define  it,  it  will  appear  to  be  the 
dictation  of  a few,  prescribed  £y  regajtd  Tor  theili 
own  personal  interests.  Tn&  first  invite*  m#aly  dis- 
cussion and  patient  investigation;  the  other  rejects 
both  as  contrary  to' the  rights  of  certain  patentees. 
These,  however,  are  of  modern  growth,  rank  weeds 
in  the  garden  of  liberty — and  will  soon  be  rooted 
up  and  cast  into  a corner,  to  -‘return  from  whence 
they  came,”  through  the  consideration  of  the  people 
— ‘Whose  interests,  (from  the  days  of  king  Nimrod, 

of  Assyria,  to  the  present  reign  of  king  ,*  in 

the  state  of *),  have  been  the  continual  sa- 


*The  pfeople  of  several  states  will  easily  fid  op 
these  blanks  for  themselves.  The  breed  of  Icings 
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crifice  of  office-hunters  and  holders,  and  political 
aspirants. 

“In  endeavoring  to  establish  the  political  impos- 
sibility of  a democratic  caucus,  Mr.  Niles  seems  to 
have  imbibed  the  ‘sera  of  good  feeling*  doctrine.” 
So  says  the  “Argus  ’*  Nor/,  this  is  the  opposite  af 
v/hat  was  said  by  me,  which  the  editors  of  that  pa- 
per carefully  keep  from  the  knowledge  of  their 
readers.  It  was  stated  in  the  “Register,”  that  when 
what  was  called  the  “zera  of  good  feelings’*  first 
began,  “1  frequently  expressed  my  fear  of  it,  con- 
sidering the  absence  of  political  excitement  as  the 
precursor  of  less  safe  divisions  among  the  peo- 
ple,” &c. 

The  article  before  me,  Unless  on  account  of  the 
things  above  alluded  to,  is  not,  either  generally  or 
personally,  worth  further  notice.  If  the  editors  of 
the  “Argus,”  are  willing  to  discuss  the  subject, 
“like  men,”  as  I observed  in  my  last  notice  of  them, 
1 have  no  sort  of  objection  to  an  honorable  tilt 
with  them,  because,  perhaps,  the  public  good  may 
be  subserved  by  it.  As  “printers  to  the  state  of 
New  York,”  they  are  entitled  to  respectful  atten- 
tion; and,  as  they  volunteered  to  find  fault  with 
some  of  my  speculations,  it  seems  right  that  they 
should  extend  the  same  to  me,  notwithstanding  I 
never  sought  for,  held,  or  expect  to  hold,  any  pub- 
lic office  of  profit  whatever,  in  the  gift  of  the  gene- 
ral or  a state  government.  Previous  to  this,  however, 
as  our  talk  is  to  be  about  “democracy,”  I should 
like  to  know  the  date  of  their’s,  and  how  far  we 
agree  on  the  “ landmarks ” of  the  party.  This  will 
save  us  both  much  trouble.  There  is  nothing  like 
a fair  start.  But  I must  assure  them  before  hand, 
that,  unless  they  permit  their  readers  to  hear  what  I 
have  said,  I shall  not  trouble  mine  any  further  about 
what  they  may  say,  unless  very  briefly  indeed;  be- 
cause I cannot  deal  in  personalities,  and  will  not 
impute  bad  motives  to  persons  when  they  happen 
to  differ  in  opinion  with  me,  as  these  editors  have 
done,  unless  purely  defensive.  I have  reproved 
tire  young  “democrats”  of  the  “Argus,”  on  account 
of  their  assault  on  me,  for  the  reason  that  I respect- 
ed them,  and  whether  they  profit  by  it  or  not,  i-s  ex- 
clusively a concern  of  their  own:  but  they  and  all 
others  may  rest  assured,  that  the  dictatorial  manner 
assumed,  (and  for  which  another  paper  published 
in  the  same  state  is  very  remarkable),  will  never 
be  submitted  to  by  me,  so  long  as  I hold  any  other 
sentiment  than  that  of  perfect  contempt  for  the 
authors  of  it. 

“The  indirect  bounty  policy.”  This  is  a new- 
ly-coined terfft,.!  believe,  but  we  shall  soon  ascertain 
its  meaning,  and  find  out  its  application. 

A writer  in  the  Richmond  “Enquirer**— an  able 
man,  and,  I dare  say,  an  honest  one,  who  writes  over 
the  signature  of  “A  Farmer” — is  evidently  a disci- 
ple of  the  old  school,  whose  doctrines  were  long 
since  exploded  by  every  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing natiop  in  the  world,  and  so,  certainly,  includ- 
ing the  American.  He  makes  a vigorous  attack 
upon  Mr.  Crawford,  and  charges  him  with  being 
friendly  to  the  “policy  of  forcing  manufactures  by 
protecting  duties,”  against  which,  it  seems  that  the 
editors  of  the  “Enquirer”  had  previously  endeavor- 
ed  to  defend  him.  I correspond  with  the  latter 
in  this  case;  for,  though  Mr.  C.  has  several  times 
mentioned  domestic  manufactures  in  hjs  reports. 


has  much  multiplied  of  late,  and  several  of  these, 
I am  pretty  well  assured,  have  agreed  to  sell  their 
states,  if  the  people  will  suffer  themselves  to  be 
disposed  of  like  cattle-  “ Understood ?” 


I always  supposed  that  he  had  an  entire  regard 
and  reference  tcf  revenue , as  derived  from  the  pay- 
ment of  duties  or  other  taxes.  But  it  is  not  my  in- 
tention either  to  attack  or  defend  that  gentleman; 
the  facts  are  mentioned  only  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
troducing to  my  readers  the  first  paragraph  in  the 
essay  of  the  “Farmer, ”as  follows: 

“Among  the  many  and  various  grounds  assumed 
for  defending  Mr.  Crawford  against  the  charges  of 
those  who  oppose  his  further  elevation,  that  which 
is  least  tenable  is  presented  in  your  editoral  re- 
marks of  May  30.  It  has  been  stated  that  Mr.  C. 
approves  the  protecting  duty  policy,  and  has  re- 
commended its  being  extended  in  its  operation. 
This  you  positively  deny — and  treat  with  ridicule 
the  idea  of  Mr.  Crawford’s  being  “suspected  of  a 
“design  to  curry  favor  with  the  manufacturers,  be- 
“ caEse  in  bis  last  report,  he  treats  the  impost  as  the 
“ means  of  revenue  alone , without  calculating  it  as  a 
« means  of  bounty  to  the  manufacturers.”  I shall 
quote  what  Mr.  C.  has  said  on  this  head  in  his  two 
last  reports,  and,  notwithstanding  the  ambiguous 
terms  under  which  he  is  so  fond  of  presenting,  (or 
concealing),  his  political  opinions,  his  own  words 
fully  convict  him  of  supporting  the  indirect  uotrir- 
ty  policy— -a  policy  which  cannot  be  approved  by  any 
man  who  is  either  an  enlightened  statesman , a true 
republican , a friend  to  the  interests  of  agriculture , or 
a supporter  of  the  natural  and  constitutional  rights  of 
the  majority  of  the  people.’* 

This  is  wonderful.  The  first  congress  under  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  met  at  New  York 
on  the  3d  of  March  1789,  and,  by  that  congress,  what 
is  here  called  the  “ indirect  bounty  policy”  was  adopt- 
ed. American  vessels,  employed  in  the  foreign 
trade,  were  taxed  six  cents  per  ton,  and  foreign 
vessels  put  down  at  fifty  cents  per  ton,  since  raised 
to  one  hundred  cents  per  ton— and  further,  the  goods 
imported  in  foreign  vessels  were  required  to  pay 
one  tenth  more  duty  than  if  imported  in  domestic 
vessels.  This  measure  was  opposed  by  the  old 
school  alluded  to,  but  it  was  carried  and  approved 
of  by  Washington,  to  afford  an  “indirect  bounty”  to 
American  ship  builders  and  owners,  and  American 
seamen. 

The  same  congress  took  the  fisheries  under  c;re, 
and  succeeding  congresses  proceeded  to  protect 
them  by  “indirect  bounties,”  until,  at  last,  the  boun- 
ty became  direct , and  was  called  “bounty,”  though 
now  under  the  name  of  “allowance.” 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  in  the  majority  of  the 
first  congresses  of  the  United  States,  (with  Washing- 
ton, president,  Jefferson , secretary  of  state,  and 
Hamilton , secretary  of  the  treasury,  all  of  whom  ap- 
probated those  measures),  there  were  no  “ enlight- 
ened statesmen  or  true  republicans.”  The  discovery 
of  the  fact  was  reserved  for  this  day — if  what  the 
Virginia  “Farmer”  says  is  correct. 

In  1794,  Washington  being  president,  it  was  re 
solved  to  build  certain  vessels  of  war  for  the  “ pro- 
tection of  commerce” — thus  extending  the  “indirect 
bounty  policy”  and  supporting  it  by  an  armed  force* 
By  subsequent  acts,  the  navy  has  grown  up  to  its 
present  importance,  and  we  expend  from  two  to 
three  millions  of  dollars  every  year  as  an  “ indirect 
bounty ’*  for  the  support  of  commerce,  For  what 
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else,  than  to  confer  this  “bounty,”  do  we  maintain 
squadrons  in  the  Pacific,  the  West  India  seas  and 
the  Mediterranean?  It  is  precisely  the  same  in  its 
nature  and  operation,  as  a duty  of  50  dolls,  per  ton, 
on  foreign  iron,  would  have  on  the  manufacture  of 
American  iron;  except  that  the  “bounty”  to  com- 
merce costs  us  money,  whereas  the  other  would 
convert  what  is  valueless  into  a vast  amount  of  va- 
lue, without  taxing  any  one. 

It  is  true,  that  all  these  things  were  gravely  op- 
posed by  a certain  set  of  philosophers — but  it  hap- 
pily turned  out  that  they  did  not  succeed  in  defeat- 
ing the  “indirect  bounty  policy”— and,  what  is  very 
singular,  most  ofthose  philosophers,  having  become 
converts  to  the  points  that  they  so  warmly  opposed, 
£ being  now  the  great  friends  of  commerce  and  the 
navy  J,  yet  urge  their  doctrine  as  applicable  to  pre- 
vent like  success  and  prosperity  in  other  and  more 
important  branches  of  the  national  industry,  and 
consequent  wealth  and  power  of  the  United  States! 
So  that  ‘enlightened  statesmen  and  true  republicans’ 
shift  their  opinions  just  like  other  people,  and  blow 
hot  or  blow  cold  as  the  case  may  require. 

On  the  28th  April,  1820,  the  vote  was  taken  in  the 
house  of  representatives  on  the  tariff*  bill  reported 
by  Mr.  Baldwin,  for  protecting,  or  granting  an  “indi- 
rect bounty,”  as  the  “Farmer”  has  it,  to  American 
manufactures.  There  were  90  for  it  and  69  against 
it.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  in  the  majority  there 
was  no  "enlightened  statesman , true  republican,  friend 
of  agriculture , or  supporter  of  the  natural  and  consti- 
tutional rights  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people! IP* — - 
Heaven  help  the  country,  if  there  was  not!  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  which  together  had  four 
times  the  free  population  of  Virginia,  and  many  more 
times  the  physical  power  and  active  wealth,*  voted 
unanimously  for  the  bill,  save  one — 4 7 votes  for,  1 
against  it,  and  that  one  notoriously  disobeyed  the 
wishes  of  his  constituents.  These  states  contain 
nearly  one  third  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  Statss, 
and,  beyond  a doubt,  possess  many  more  persons 
who  cultivate  their  own  lauds  by  the  sweat  of  their  own 
brows , than  are  to  be  found  in  ALL  the  states  so  re- 
presented in  congress  as  to  show  an  opposition  to 
the  “indirect  bounty  policy.”  Is  it  possible,  that 
this  mighty  mass  of  population,  so  deeply  concern- 
ed in  the  value  and  product  of  the  soil,  are  not  only 
destitute  of  statesmen  and  republicans,  but  really  un- 
friendly (tto  the  interests  of  agriculture .?”  But  let 
us  look  further. 

It  is  spoken  of  as  a fact  ascertained,  that  the  great 
states  of*  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Ken- 
tucky, having  together  almost  one  half  of  all  the  ci- 
tizens of  the  republic,  [3^  millions  out  of  8],  and 
possessing  86  votes  in  the  house  of  representatives, 
will  give,  at  least,  82  votes  in  support  of  the  “indi- 
rect bounty  policy”  at  the  next  session..  Several  of 
the  minor  states  will  also  unanimously  support  it,  and 
it  is  confidently  believed  that  it  will  prevail,  if  right- 
fully brought  forward,  by  a majority  of  about  50 
votes  out  of  213;  the  majority  representing  5,500,000 
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Pennsylvania 
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citizens,  and  the  minority  only  2,500,000,  Indeed* 
in  the  four  states  named,  it  is  believed  that  the  only 
“ friends  of  agriculture ,”  to  be  shewn  by  a vote 
against  a protective  tariff,  will  be  the  representa- 
tives of  the  commercial  class!  How  ignorant  must 
the  country  people  be  of  their  own  best  interests 
We  should  think  that  they  ought  to  understand 
these,  though  they  make  no  pretensions  to  the 
character  of  “enlightened  statesmen!”  Still,  it  is 
apprehended  that  they  may  be  “true  republicans” 
—for  they  themselves  “labor  in  the  earth ,”  and  such 
Mr.  Jefferson  regards  as  those  in  whose  hearts  Gob 
has  peculiarly  deposited  substantial  and  genuine  virtue- 
and  he  further  says,  “corruption  of  morals  in  the 
mass  of  cultivators , [i.e.persons  who  “labor  in  the 
earth,”],  is  a phenomenon  of  which  no  age  nor  na- 
tion has  furnished  an  example” — and  he  speaks  of 
the  independence  of  those  who  rely  on  their  « own 
soil  and  industry ” for  subsistence:  and  if  these  are 
thus  virtuous,  as  we  must  needs  believe  that  they 
are,  surely  among  them  must  be  some  who  are 
“supporters  of  the  natural  and  constitutional  rights 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  people,”se«?ing  that  frbey 
themselves  constitute  that  majority,  apd  are  those 
who  have  to  bear  the  burthen  of  government  and 
support  it  by  arms,  to  defend  their  own  possessions* 
But  some  of  these  deluded  people  have  carried  tl^e 
“indirect  bounty  policy”  to  very  great  lengths,  in- 
deed, jin  the  establishment  of  common  schools , for 
which  they  tax  those  who  have  no  children;  in  the 
digging  of  canals,  at  the  cost  of  thousands  who  never 
Will  even  see  them;  and  in  the  making  of  roads  and 
building  of  bridges,  at  the  general  expense— all 
which  are  “ indirect  bounties ” to  those  who  have 
children,  or  possess  lands  or  other  property  in  the 
neighborhood  of,  or  convenient  to,  such  canals*, 
roads  and  bridges.  The  state  of  Maine,  though  of 
a minor  grade  among  the  states  on  account  of  po- 
pulation, has  a capital  of  about  two  millions  of  dollar $ 
vested  in  “indirect  bounties”  to  promote  education* 
and,  besides,  taxes  her  lands  and  people  $120,000 
a year  to  keep  up  the  “policy”— and,  if  a person 
owning  lands  in  Maine  were  a citizen  and  resident 
of  Virginia,  he  would  have  to  contribute  his  part  6f 
this  “ bounty ” as  though  he  were  a resident  of  M aine, 
or  his  lands  would  be  sold  for  the  schooling  of  chil- 
dren that  he  had  no  sort  of  interest  in.  What  a 
melancholy  case  is  this — that  people  should  be  tax- 
ed for  things  which  benefit  them  not!  But  this  prac- 
tice is  general,  and  to  be  found  in  every  state,  in  one 
way  or  another.  We  see  it  clearly  in  Virginia,  in 
the  building  .of  her  university,  at  the  common  cost 
of  the  people,  though  few,  very  few  of  them,  indeed , 
can  expect  to  derive  any  other  than  an  indirect  be- 
nefit from  this  direot  bounty,  extended  to  literary 
pursuits. 

The  truth  is*  the  “indirect  bounty  policy”  pre- 
vails in  every  civilized  community,  and  without  it 
civilization  could  not  exist.  It  is  shewn  in  every 
species  of  what  may  be  denominated  improvement 
—whether  it  be  the  making  of  the  Erie  canal 
in  New  York,  or  the  formation  of  a primer,  for  chil- 
dren, in  Mainland.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  parent  and  the 
result  of  improvement,  and,  without  it,  improve- 
ment would  not  be  made  or  could  not  be  rendered 
permanently  good;  for  it  is  the  protection  and  en- 
couragement of  labor,  genius,  enterprize  and  capi- 
tal, no  mattes;  how  employed  or  to  what  applied,. 
To  revert  to  the  word  “primer”— if  an  American 
compiles  one,  the  “indirect  bounty  policy”  imme- 
diately operates  in  his  behalf,  by  securing  to  him 
an  exclusive  right  in  its  publication;  and,  though, 
like  primers  might  be  imported  from  foreign  coun- 
tries at 'on©  tenth  of  the  price  that  he  pleases  to 
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sell  those  of  his  own  manufacture  at,  they  cannot 
be  sold,  provided  he  has  entered  his  little  book 
“according  to  law.’*  This  ‘‘policy,,  is  the  principle 
that  universally  governs— -and  it  is  only  about  its 
special  application  that  we  differ.  Virginia  would, 
vve  feel  assured,  give,  (absolutely  give),  500,000 
dollars,  if  certain  that  the  Potomac  might  be  ren- 
dered navigable  from  its  head  waters,  by  the  expen- 
diture of  that  sum  of  money— but  what  is  the  pro- 
portion of  her  population  that  would  be  directly 
benefitted  by  it?— perhaps  not  one  tenth:  so  nine 
tenths  would  be  taxed  to  bestow  a “bounty”  on  the 
other  temh.  This  “indirect  bounty  policy”  is  ex 
tended  by  the  United  States  to  the  shipping  inte- 
rest, whether  engaged  in  the  foreign  or  coasting 
trade,  to  the  fisheries,  and  the  manufacture  of 
coarse  cotton  goods — and  each  has  prospered,  to 
the  profit  of  all  persons  in  all  the  states,  though 
apparently  local  in  respect  to  some  of  them;  and 
tiie  reason  why  it  should  be  confined  to  these  four 
items,  is  what  the  farmers,  the  real  farmers , wish  to 
find  out.  It  is  not  yet  shewn  that  the  free  labor- 
ers  of  this  republic  “are  their  own  worst  enemies,” 
and  must  have  some  master-spirits  “to  preserve 
them  from  themselves”— and  I believe  that  among 
them  are  to  be  found  the  most  enlightened  statesmen, 
the  truest  republicans , the  best  friends  of  agriculture , 
and  the  strongest  supporters  of  the  natural  and  con- 
stitutional rights  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people — 
for  the  simple  reason,  that  they  are  that  majority , (as 
before  observed),  and  as  capable  of  judging  for 
themselves  as  any  set  of  philosophers  whatever. 

The  people  have  too  often  made  grand  mistakes 
in  electing  their  representatives.  A sort  of  sec 
tionai  pride  prevails  that  frequently  causes  them  to 
enquire  more  particularly  into  the  property  of  the 
tongues  than  the  qualities  of  the  hearts  of  candidates 
for  public  office — they  must  have  persons  that  can 
speak,  no  matter  if  they  never  think;  and  the  citi- 
zens of  many  little  counties  in  the  several  states  act 
as  if  they  thought  that  matters  of  great  pith  and 
moment  to  the  interests  of  such  county  might  be 
specially  discussed  in  the  congress  of  the  United 
States:  and  what  is  tne  result?  We  have  too  many 
talkers  and  too  few  doers.  In  a certain  debate  in 
the  British  parliament,  some  flippant  member  made 
a io.:g  speech  to  shew  what  ought  to  be  cone — tie 
was  followed  by  an  old  fashioned  person,  who  sim- 
ply observed,  that  “what  the  other  had  said  he  would 
do”  - and  the  last  was  the  person  confided  in.  Those 
who  regard  the  tongue  more  than  the  heart,  have 
always  spoken  disrespectfully  of  the  legislature  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  even  laughed,  because  some  of 
the  members,  being  descendants  of  Germans,  can 
not  smoothly  pronounce  English  words! — but  what 
is  Fcnnsyl  vania,  through  the  acts  of  a common  sense 
legislature,  if  compared  with  some  other  states, 
wherein  speaking  and  reporting  have  been  pr?fer- 
red  to  thinking  and  doing? 

These  things  are  mentioned  in  opposition  to  the 
strange  assertions  of  the  “Farmer,”  as  he  calls 
himself  and,  let  him  regard  the  subject  as  he 
pleases,  I must  remain  one  of  those  who  will  ever 
more  depend  for  moral  or  political  virtue,  honor 
and  trutn,  safety  and  perfection,  in  the  classes  of 
free  laborers,  than  in  the  corps  of  merchants,  law- 
yers or  priests.  The  first  cannot  sell  their  coun 
try’s  good,  because  they  must  pay  the  damage  of 
it— but  the  latter  will  sell,  plead  or  preach  any 
thing  that  they  can  make  a profit  by.  The  natural 
character  of  all  the  classes  may  be  the  same,  but 
the  practice  of  wrong  must  surely  be  less  frequent 
with  those  who  have  to  suffer  from  the  wrong  than 
in  those  who  may  profit  by  wrong.  Those  who 


consume  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  are  always  in  a state 
of  war  with  the  producers  of  them.  If  the  question 
about  protecting  domestic  manufactures  could  be 
put  directly  to  the  people  of  all  the  states,  no  doubt 
19  out  of  every  20  persons,  who  labor  with  their 
own  hands,  would  vote  for  such  protection — but 
those  who  prolit  on  the  labor  of  others  would  gene- 
rally vote  against  it.  So  the  latter  would  possess 
all  the  “true  republicanism”  of  the  country.  Who 
can  believe  this? 

General  post  office.  The  following  circular 
has  been  addressed  to  post-masters  and  contractors. 
It  might  more  completely  effectuate  the  object  of 
the  post  master-general,  if  still  greater  publicity 
were  given  to  it,  by  publishing  it  in  the  different 
papers. 

General  Post  Office,  July  7,  1823. 

The  post-master-general  has  observed,  that  some  of 
the  contractors  for  the  conveyance  of  the  mail,  seem 
to  be  indifferent,  as  well  to  the  manner  jn  which 
the  mail  is  conveyed,  as  to  the  time  in  which  it  is 
delivered.  Where  the  mail  is  carried  on  horse-back, 
the  obligation  is  positive,  that  it  shall  be  covered, 
so  as  to  protect  it  from  the  weather — where  it  is 
conveyed  in  a carriage,  the  obligation  is  equally 
positive,  that  it  shall  be  kept  under  cover. 

In  consequence  of  the  repeated  violations  of  the 
above  obligations,  the  post  master-general  gives 
notice,  that,  in  every  instance  in  which  the  con- 
tractor shall  fail  to  convey  the  mail  under  cover,  as 
the  terms  of  his  contract  require,  or  shall  fail  in  de- 
livering it  at  the  time  directed,  a fine  shall  be  as- 
sessed, which  shall  only  be  remitted,  on  shewing 
that  the  omission  or  failure  did  not  proceed  from 
negligence.  And  if  this  remedy  should  prove  inef- 
fectual, the  conveyance  will  be  placed  in  other 
hands. 

Many  of  the  complaints  which  are  so  repeatedly 
made  against  the  post  office  department,  arise  from 
the  negligence  of  postmasters — notice  is,  there* 
fore,  given,  that  these  complaints  shall  be  strictly 
attended  to,  and  the  proper  remedy  applied.  It 
is  particularly  enjoined  on  those  who  have  the  care 
of  distributing  offices,  that  they  employ  in  their 
respective  offices,  only  such  clerks  as  are  entirely 
competent.  Letters  are  mis-sent  frequently,  by 
those  employed  in  distributing  offices,  who  are  not 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  geography  of  the 
country,  to  give  the  proper  direction  to  the  different 
letters. 

For  years  past  the  moneys  realized  by  the  gene- 
ral post  office  have  been  less  than  its  expenditures. 
The  quarter  ending  on  the  olst  of  March  last,  left 
a deficiency  of  nearly  forty  thousand  dollars;  and  it 
is  believed  that  there  is  a deficiency  equally  as  large 
for  the  ensuing  quarter.  This  evil  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing, and  must  essentially  impede  the  opera- 
tions of  the  department,  unless  an  effectual  remedy 
be  applied.  The  remedy  can  only  be  found  by  ap- 
propriations from  the  treasury,  by  restricting  the 
travel  of  the  mail,  or  by  inducing  postmasters  to  be 
more  punctual  in  paying  the  moneys  received  by 
them.  The  list  of  delinquencies,  which  the  office 
now  exhibits,  shews  a most  culpable  negligence  of 
many  postmasters  in  this  respect.  In  future,  where 
any  postmaster  shall  neglect  to  pay  over  as  directed9 
within  a reasonable  time,  the  moneys  he  may  have 
received  for  postage,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of 
an  omission  of  an  important  duty,  and  the  postmas- 
ter general  will  apply  the  most  effectual  means  to 
prevent  a second  failure. 

It  is  expected  that  those  postmasters  who  have 
appropriated  the  public  money  to  their  own  use. 
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and  have,  for  years,  evinced  but  little  disposition  to 
refund  it,  will  pay  their  respective  balances  without 
delay. 

If  the  money  received  as  above  had  been  faith- 
fully paid  over,  the  expenditures  of  the  post-office 
department  would  not  have  exceeded  the  sums 
received.  The  operations  of  a department,  so  es 
sential  to  the  interests  of  the  community,  as  are 
those  of  the  post-office,  should  not  be  impeded  by 
the  negligence  or  faithlessness  of  some  of  its  agents. 
A relaxation  from  any  positive  duty,  by  any  who  are 
concerned  in  the  above  operations,  cannot  fail  to 
produce  some  inconvenience  or  loss  to  the  public. 
And,  unless  the  most  effectual  remedies  be  applied, 
a failure  in  one  point  will  but  encourage  negligence 
and  insure  other  failures,  until  the  whole  system 
will  become  paralyzed.  The  post  office  depart- 
ment, to  secure  the  important  objects  of  its  estab- 
lishment,must  be  conducted  with  the  utmostdegree 
of  energy.  This  shall  be  the  constant  aim  of  the 
postmaster  general.  He  is  happy  to  ackno  wledge, 
that  a great  majority  of  postmasters  and  contractors 
are  not  only  competent  to  the  discharge  of  their 
respective  duties,  but  are  prompt  and  energetic  in 
the  discharge  of  them.  The  postmaster  general 
most  confidently  relies  on  the  co  operaton  of  such, 
in  his  endeavors  to  give  energy  to  the  operations  of 
his  department. 

Porter’s  sauADRosr.  A private  letter  from  the 
commodore,  dated  on  board  the  Sea  Gull,  June  11, 
says — “I  keep  every  one  very  busy;  and,  although 
the  service  has  been  severe  and  some  are  very 
sick  of  it,  I have  good  reason  for  believing,  that  ail 
who  leave  my  command  will  do  it  with  a desire  to 
return  to  it  whenever  their  services  may  be  wanted. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  disappearance  of  all  the  pi- 
rates, and  our  want  of  success  in  catching  the  ras- 
cals,  is  somewhat  discouraging  to  us;  but  all  are  sa- 
tisfied that  our  failure  was  owing  to  other  causes 
than  a want  of  exertion  on  our  part.  The  fact  is, 
our  enemy  is  an  invisible  one;  he  has  only  to  throw 
on  the  fairy  mantle  of  a Spanish  passport,  which 
they  all  go  furnished  with,  and  the  pirate  is  com- 
pletely concealed  from  our  view. 

“Piracy  is  now  down  on  this  side  of  the  island, 
and  I hope  soon  to  give  as  good  an  account  of  the 
other  side.  A pirate  has,  hou’ever,  appeared  there, 
and  made  two  captures  lately— but  the  most  of  the 
pack,  the  Greyhound,  the  Terrier,  Ferret,  Weazle, 
Fox  and  two  barges  are  in  full  pursuit;  if  he  escapes 
he  must  have  good  luck. 

“There  has  not  been  a single  act  of  piracy  com- 
mitted  here  since  I came  on  the  coast,  and  the 
above  is  the  only  one  I can  hear  of  on  the  south 
side,  which  we  have  left  pretty  much  to  the  Bri- 
tish. 

“The  importance  of  this  station,  [Key  West], 
appears  daily  more  and  more  manifest  to  me,  and, 
in  my  opinion,  it  is  ot  but  little  consequence  who 
possesses  Cuba,  if  we  keep  a force  here;  for  we 
have  the  complete  command  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexi 
co,  all  the  commerce  of  which,  as  well  as  that 
from  Jamaica  and  Cuba,  is  completely  at  our  mercy. 

“It  is  almost  incredible,  the  number  of  vessels 
that  daily  pass  and  repass,  and  it  is  wonderful,  con- 
sidering the  strong  temptation,  that  piracy  existed 
in  no  greater  degree  than  it  did. 

“Those  to  New  Orleans  pass  very  near  this  isl- 
and,  and  we  have  almost  daily  intercourse  with 
them.  I had  no  conception  myself  of  the  extent 
of  our  trade  in  this  quarter,  until  I came  here,  and 
.1  am  fully  persuaded  that  this  is  the  proper  place 


from  whence  to  give  it  protection.  The  govern* 
ment  has  made  a small  experiment,  sufficient  to 
prove  the  utility  of  an  establishment  here,  and  the 
country  would  act  unwisely  to  abandon  it.  The 
place  ought  to  be  well  fortified,  of  which  it  is  very 
susceptible,  and  a respectable  force,  chiefly  naval, 
should  always  be  kept  stationed  here.  There 
would  then  be  nothing  to  be  apprehended  from 
pirates,  or  any  other  aggressors  on  our  commerce 
or  flag. 

“It  19  to  this  sea  what  Gibraltar  is  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  the  one  thousandth  part  of  the  money 
that  has  been  expended  on  the  one,  would  make 
the  other  all  that  could  be  desired. 

“I  do  not  know  exactly  when  I shall  visit  home; 
but  hope  to  do  so  in  about  two  months.  I shall  j 
send  the  small  vessels  home  at  regular  periods,  to 
return  to  the  station  immediately.  This  I do  to 
give  the  officers  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  relief,  j 
One  will  leave  here  on  the  16th,  and  on  the  2d  and 
16th  of  every  month  hereafter  I shall  despatch  one 
of  them.” 

The  Wild  Cat  has  arrived  at  Norfolk -she  had  ; 
been  absent  five  months,  and  employed  in  the 
most  severe  service,  yet  had  not  had  one  solitary 
case  of  sickness.  The  other  light  vessels  of  the 
squadron  have  also  been  highly  favored,  in  respect 
to  health,  not  having  lost  a man  by  sickness  during 
the  whole  of  the  cruise. 

By  this  vessel  we  learn  that  the  Colombian  priva- 
teer Centella,  captain  Hopner,  continued  cruizing 
off'  Havana,  and  had  taken  a large  number  of  Spa- 
nish merchantmen.  The  Spanish  men  of  war  had 
frequently  been  sent  out  after  her,  and  sometimes 
seen  her,  but  she  either  outsailed  them,  or  from  her 
superior  force  they  considered  it  too  warm  a job  to  j 
engage  her.  The  Centella  had  run  several  of  her  jj 
prizes  ashore  on  the  Florida  coast,  and  disposed  of  ;«| 
their  cargoes  and  materials  to  the  wreckers,  by  | 
whom  they  were  introduced  into  the  United  States*,  : | 
in  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations,  inasmuch  as  the  , -( 
property  so  captured  and  disposed  of  had  not  been  tfi 
formally  condemn  d as  prizes  to  the  captors,  an  > of  ■ 
our  neutrality  towards  Spain,  Commodore  Porter,  j ji 
however,  soon  put  a stop  to  the  practice,  by  the  1 
seizure  ot  one  of  the  prizes  in  behalf  of  the  Sp&BiiJ* 
owners.  The  Centella  had  been  to  Thompson’s  Isl-  1 
and,  but  was  not  permitted  to  anchor  by  the  com® 
modore,  who  .sent  a polite  message  to  captain  Hop-  ;; 
ner,  stating  that,  as  there  existed  the  best  under* 
standing  between  the  United  States  and  the  Spa-  i 
nish  authorities  of  Cuba  in  relation  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  piracy,  in  which  both  parties  were  zealously  I1 
engaged  as  in  a common  cause,  it  did  not  become  ; 
him  to  excite  any  unpleasant  feeling  in  the  Spanish  | 
authorities,  (whose  friendly  disposition  towards  the 
American  squadron  was  no  less  manifest  than  bene-  ’ 
ficial),  by  affording,  even  indirectly,  any  kind  of  , 
countenance  to  so  active  and  successful  an  enemy 
to  them,  as  he  had  proved  himself  to  have  been; 
and  that,  however  warmly  the  commodore’s  feel-  I 
i ngs  were  enlisted  in  favor  of  the  Colombian  repub- 
lic, and  however  unpleasant  the  task  which  his  duty  . 
enjoined  on  him  might  be,  he  could  not,  from  these  I j 
considerations,  permit  him  to  enter  the  harbor—  i 
which,  indeed,  was  merelya  rendezvous  for^the  na- 
val force  of  the  United  States  engaged  in  the  sup- 
pression of  piracy. 

The  schooner  Ferret  appears  to  have  had  an  af- 
fair with  some  pirates,  and  succeeded  in  capturing 
ctwo  launches — but  it  is  not  said  how  many,  if  any,  n 
of  their  crews  were  taken. 

Two  other  cases  of  fever  have  appeared  on  board 
the  Decoy. 
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Geographical!  Mr.  F.  Buxton,  on  the  15th  May, 
delivered  a long  and  forcible  speech  in  the  British 
house  of  commonsron  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
British  West  Indies.  The  National  Gazette  remarks 
the  following  passage  of  this  speech: 

“Slavery  has  burnt  down  in  the  socket— has  com- 
pletely  melted  in  the  state  of  New  York.  The  same 
has  been  the  case  in  New  Jersey,  Philadelphia  and 
others  of  the  American  states.  The  change  in  all 
those  stales  has  been  gradual,”  &c. 

If  a member  of  the  American  congress,  (adds  the 
editor),  should  speak  of  London  and  the  other  Bri- 
tish kingdoms , how  the  reviewers  of  London  and 
Edinburg  would  chuckle  at  Yankee  learning. 

Jin  odd  tv  ay  of paying  subscriptions  for  newspapers. 
Thefollowing  is  the  first  article  under  the  editorial 
head  of  the  Courier  of  the  17th  ult.  printed  at  Cort- 
land, in  New  York 

“Those  who  calculate  to  pay  for  papers  in  old  pot 
metal,  must  bring  it  in  previous  to  the  10th  of  July. 
At  which  time  we  shall  expect  payment  for  all 
debts  of  more  than  six  months  standing.” 

Quick  work.  In  a factory,  in  Rhode-Island, 
seven  girls  wove,  by  day  light,  the  last  week,  on 
fourteen  looms,  3910  yards  of  sheeting,  No.  15, 
thirty-eight  inches  wide.  One  girl  wove  624  yards. 
The  cloth  has  been  exhibited. 

Connecticut  Banks.  In  the  state  of  Connecti- 
cut there  are  eleven  banks.  From  an  official  re- 
turn made  to  the  legislature  in  May,  we  select  the 


Amount  of  capital  stock  of  the  eleven 


banks 
Debts  due  to  the  banks 
Specie 

Bills  in  circulation 


$4,288,425  .00 
5,704,261  36 
1,122,307  17 
1,871,797  00 


New-Hawpshire  legislature,  June  25,  The 
committee  to  whom  was  referred  thi;  communica- 
tion from  his  excellency  the  governor,  accompa- 
nied by  the  returns  from  the  several  banks  in  the 
siate,  report — 

That  they  have  carefully  examined  and  cast  the 
same,  and  find  that  the  following  banks  are  solvent, 
and  have,  over  and  above  the  amount  of  their  capi- 
tal, of  their  bills,  in  circulation,  and  of  the  debts 
due  from  the  bank,  the  following  sums  respec- 
tively: 

Portsmouth  bank  $5,225  85 

Concord  bank,  (Kent,  cashier)  2,979  90 

Cheshire  bank  1.379  42 

Strafford  bank  18,277  55 

New  Hampshire  bank  18,795  32 

New  Hampshire  Union  bank  14,254  00 

Pockingham  bank  2,882  01 

Pxeter  bank  17,280  00 

Concord  bank,  (Sparkawk,  cashier)  8,476.  87 

That  there  is  a balance  against  the  Graf- 
ton bank  of  2,898  83 

That,  from  the  statements  of  the  several  banks 
before  the  commiitee,  they  are  of  opinion  that  the 
public  are  safe  with  respect  to  each  and  all  of  said 
banks;  the  Grafton  bank,  although  it  exhibits  a de- 
ficit of  the  sum  above  mentioned,  having,  after  ba- 
lancing the  deposits  and  bills  in  circulation,  a capi- 
tal stock  of  $97,101  17. 

Joseph  Doe,  for  the  committee. 

Pretensions  or  Russia.  In  the  British  house  of 
commons — sir  James  Mackintosh,  seeing  his  right 
hor.  friend,  the  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs 


in  his  place,  wished  to  put  a question  to  him  on  a 
subject  of  very  high  importance,  and  most  nearly 
connected,  not  only  with  the  honor  and  dignity  of 
his  majesty’s  crown,  but  with  the  interest  of  all  law- 
ful and  practical  navigation— (Hear,  hear).  It  would 
b'e  recollected,  that,  in  the  course  of  the  last  session 
of  parliament,  he  had  addressed  a similar  inquiry 
to  the  right  hon.  gentleman’s"  predecessor,  the  late 
noble  secretary  of  state,  .(the  marquis  of  London- 
derry), with  respect  to  certain  wild,  monstrous  and 
extravagant  pretensions  of  the  emperor  of  Russia, 
j as  to  pretended  vast  dominions  by  sea  and  land  op 
‘ the  north  west  coast  of  America;  those  dominions, 
embracing  on  shore  several  extensive  territories 
now  occupied  by  subjects  of  his  Britannic  majesty, 
and  others  which  were  possessed  by  citizens  and 
subjects  of  the  United  States  of  America;  and  by 
sea,  including  an  extent  of  ocean  stretching  from 
| the  north  yvest  coast  of  America  to  the  north  east 
' coast  of  Asia — (Hear).  On  the  occasion  to  which 
he,  (sir  J.  Mackintosh),  alluded,  the  noble  marquis 
told  the  house  that  he  had,  by  the  command  of  his 
majesty,  protested,  on  the  part  of  the  British  go- 
vernment, against  those  principles  of  dominion 
which  had  been  recently  set  up  by  Russia,  and 
which  he  justly  described  as  principles  that  were 
injurious  to  the  maritime  rights  of  all  commercial 
nations,  and  especially  obnoxious  to  those  of  the 
first  commercial  nation  in  the  world.  Since  this 
period,  however,  and  indeed  but  a few  days  since, 
information  had  been  received  in  this  country  from 
America,  that  Russia,  no  longer  rested  upon  unwar- 
rantable pretensions;  but  that  Russian  ships  of  war 
had  been  actually  employed  to  warn  off  the  ships  of 
all  countries,  from  the  whole  extent — sea  and  land 
— intervening  between  Nootka  Sound  and  Japan,  as 
part  and  parcel  of  the  Russian  empire — (Hear). 
He  had  been  informed  that  they  had  driven  away 
American  vessels,  which  were  sailing  in  those  lati  - 
tudes;  and  the  same  principle  of  exclusion  would 
extend  to  any  British  ships  which  they  might  find 
there,  as  matter  of  course;  and,  doubtless,  he  pre- 
sumed, as  a preliminary  step  to  that  universal  domi- 
nion by  land  and  sea,  which  the  plans  and  views  of 
the  Russian  emperor  seemed  lately  to.  contemplate, 
( Hear).  In  the  first  place,  therefore,  he  begged  to 
ask  the  right  honorable  gentleman — had  his  majes- 
ty’s government  received  information  that  such  acts 
of  exclusion,  as  had  occurred  in  the  case  of  the  Ame- 
rican vessels,  had  been  committed  by  the  Russian 
government.'1  And,  in  the  second  place,  whether 
any  answer  had  yet  been  returned  by  that  govern- 
ment to  the  protest  of  Great  Britain  against  its 
preposterous  pretensions?  it  might  be  desirable  to 
know,  moreover,  whether;  any  negociations  were 
pending  on  the  subject? 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  said,  that,  to  the  question 
of  fact  which  had  been  put  to  him  by  the  honorable 
and  learned  gentleman,  he  could  only  reply,  that 
his  majesty’s  government  had  hitherto  received  no 
information  upon  the  matter,  excepting  through 
that  channel  by  which  the  statement  in  question 
had  been  published  to  all  the  world.  He  had,  there- 
fore, no  means  of  verifying  the  fact  on  which  the 
hen.  and  learned  gentleman’s  inquiry  was  founded. 

In  the  second  place,  as  to  the  situation  in  which 
this  country  stood  with  Russia,  in  respect  of  the 
general  question,  it  was  correctly  stated  that  they 
had  entered  a protest  against  her  claim,  upon  the 
very  first  promulgation  of  those  principles.  That 
protest  had  been  presented  aad  repeated,  both  at 
the  congress  at  Verona,  and  in  the  course  of  subse- 
quent negociations — (Hear,  hear).  Those  nego- 
ciations were  still  pending,  and  in  activity  at  the 
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court  of  St.  Petersburg1.  By  the  last  communica- 
tions that  his  majesty's  government  bad  received 
from  that  quarter,  it  appeared  that  no  information, 
connected  with  the  matter  to  which  the  inquiry  of 
the  honorable  and  learned  gentleman  referred,  had 
been  furnished  to  our  ambassador  there.  Here  the 
subject  dropped— (Hear). 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  sums  granted  by 
parliament  to  the  British  museum,  since  its  estab- 
lishment in  1755,  for  the  purchase  of  books,  manu- 
scripts, statues,  vases,  marble, &c.amount  to  156,750£. 

In  the  British  house  of  commons,  on  the  14th 
May,  Mr.  Hume,  a member,  in  order  to  illustrate 
the  impolicy  of  prosecuting  offenders  against  reli- 
gion, stated,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  notoriety 
given  to  the  “Age  of  Reason,”  by  Carlisle’s  trial, 
thirteen  thousand  copies  of  that  work  were  sold  at 
half  a guinea  each  in  six  months  after  his  conviction, 
and  that  his  “Republican”  also  rose  in  sale  from 
2,000  weekly  to  15,000;  and  such  was,  also,  the  ef- 
fect of  similar  prosecutions. 

A general  rising  seems  to  be  expected  in  Ireland 
—“Which  continues  in  the  most  unhappy  state. 

France.  Marshal  Sou  It’s  splendid  collection  of 
pictures,  are  advertised  for  sale  at  Paris.  They  are 
said  to  embrace  the  chef  d’cenvre  of  the  great  mas- 
ters of  every  country,  Thirty -eight  thousand  pounds 
are  asked  for  five  pictures  painted  by  Murillo. 

Spain.  The  accounts  that  follow  are  of  the  most 
unsatisfactory  character.  The  letter  from  the  count 
Abisbal,  who  has  turned  traitor  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  national  sovereignty,  will  explain  itself. 
On  his  proceedings  the  London  Courier  remarks — 
“one  very  important  consideration  is,  whether  Abis* 
bal  has  acted  in  concert  with  the  other  constitution- 
al generals,  or  whether,  having  the  defence  of  the 
capital  entrusted  to  him,  his  surrender  of  it  has 
been  merely  an  insulated  act  of  negociation.  If 
we  are  to  suppose  the  former,  then  we  should  say, 
there  remains  no  chance  of  Spain  making  a success 
ful  resistance:  but,  if  the  latter  should  turn  out  to 
be  the  case,  then,  whatever  may  have  been  hitherto 
the  probabilities  of  ultimate  triumph,  they  will  not 
be  materially  diminished  by  the  transaction.” 

The.  Quolidienne,  speaking  of  this  news,  adds  that 
the  southern  province  of  La  Mancha  is  in  full  in, 
surrection  against  the  constitution;  that  Ferdinand 
is  expected  shortly  at  Madrid,  and  that  Abisbal  is 
believed  to  have  acted  in  concert  with  the  generals 
Morillo  and  Ballasteros. 

There  are  accounts  of  many  petit  battles  between 
the  Spaniards  and  they?  enemies,  foreign  and  domes- 
tic. In  one  of  these  the  traitor  chief  Miralhes,  was 
taken  prisoner  and  beheaded.  There  is  no  appa- 
rent want  of  patriotic  exertion  any  where,  except 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Madrid,  through  the  trea- 
son of  Abisbal. 

Sir  Robert  Wilson  has  been  received  in  Spain 
with  much  pomp  and  patriotic  enthusiasm.  He  and 
col.  Light  fell  into  the  ranks  armed  with  muskets. 
The  effect  was  powerful.  Three  hundred  men  im- 
mediately marched  from  Vigo  for  actual  service. 
Late  letters  from  him  express  entire  confidence  of 
success.  Sir  Robert,  it  seems,  for  the  present  at 
least,  means  to  perform  the  duties  of  a soldier  of 
the  line — as  if  in  emulation  of  that  wonderfully  ac- 
complished person,  who,  during  the  French  revo- 
lution, would  only  receive  the  honorary  title  of 
4 'first  grenadier  of  the  republic,”  though  a general’s 
commission  was  always  at  his  refusal. 

The  Morning  Chronicle  of  the  28th,  states  posi. 
lively,  that  the  definitive  formation  of  the  new 


Spanish  ministry  has  taken  place  and  gives  the 
names  of  the  persons. 

The  “Sun”  of  the  31st  May,  assures  the  public 
that  what  they  “have  previously  said  respecting 
negotiations  between  France  and  the  new  Spanish 
ministers  has  been  confirmed;  that  they  are  now  ac- 
tually in  progress,  and  that  the  whole  has  been  ar- 
ranged with  the  full  knowledge  and  sanction  of  the 
British  government.  It  is  added,  that  many  of  the 
cortex  have  really  absented  themselves  upon  the 
understanding  that  they  are  not  to  be  molested  when 
the  new  order  of  affairs  is  established.  The  paper 
further  says,  that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  re- 
port that  Austria  was  assembling  an  army,  and  that 
we  may  confidently  add,  that  Austria,  Russia  and 
Prussia  have  determined  to  adopt  the  same  neutral 
policy  which  has  regulated  the  conduct  of  the  Bri- 
tish ministers.  The  next  information  expected  from 
Spain  will,  it  is  supposed,  state  the  return  of  the 
king  to  Madrid,  and  the  final  adjustment  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  France  and  Spain;  and  from  the 
same  quarter  we  learn  that  the  terms  offered  by  the 
former  are  such  as  will  be  satisfactory  to  Europe  in 
general.” 

The  Journal  des  Debats  contains  the  following 
remarkable  sentence:  “The  truth  is,  that  the  duke 
of  Angouleme  will  treat  with  no  general,  with  no 
separate  army,  but  only  with  king  Ferdinand  when 
set  free,  or  with  the  government  which  king  Ferdi- 
naad  shall  freely  have  established.” 

The  French  entered  Madrid  on  the  23d  of  May, 
and  the  duke  d’Angouleme  on  the  morning  of  the 
24th.  Some  of  the  accounts  assert  that  Abisbal  had 
been  deprived  of  his  command  by  his  indignant  sol- 
diers- and  that  that  gen.  Lagos  has  been  appointed 
in  his  place.  This  statement,  though  confirmed  by 
the  fact,  that  a general  of  that  name  headed  the 
constitutionalists  in  the  defeat  of  Bessieres  and  in 
the  evacuation  of  the  capital,  is  contradicted  by  the 
Journals  des  Debats, 

There  appears  to  have  been  some  fighting  before 
the  French  entered  Madrid.  Bessieres  was  beaten 
back  with  the  loss  of  60  killed  and  300  prisoners. 

The  king,  it  is  said,  has  attempted  to  escape  from 
Seville;  the  archbishop  of  Cordova,  who  was  the  au- 
thor of  this  project,  has  been  arrested. 

Nothing  appears  in  the  Paris  papers  about  the  re- 
ported victory  of  Mina,  though  it  is  certain  that  this 
gallant  fellow  has  succeeded  in  avoiding  the  snares 
which,  it  was  said,  had  been  laid  to  entrap  him,  and 
from  which  it  was  believed  he  could  not  possibly 
escape.  The  latest  accounts  state  that  he  had  ar- 
rived at  Collent  with  4000  men.  The  Spanish  army 

appears  to  be  stationed  at  the  following  places: 

Morillo,  near  Benavente,  9000;  Empecinado,  near 
Valladolid,  4,000  guerillas;  Ballasteros,  near  Seri, 
nena,  9,000;  Mina,  in  Catalonia,  8,000  infantry, 
and  5,000  cavalry;  Abisbal  and  Espinosa,  Madrid, 
18,000  infantry,  and  3,000  cavalry.  Besides  these 
regular  troops,  there  are  12,000  militia  and  80,000 
volunteers. 

A London  paper  of  May  30,  says— The  individu- 
als  who  are  expected  to  form  the  regency  at  Ma- 
drid to  govern  in  king  Ferdinand’s  name,  so  long  as 
his  captivity  may  endure,  are  three  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished personages  in  Spain;  namely,  the  dukes 
de  San  Carlos  and  De  l’Infantado,  and  the  marquis 
de  Casa-Yrujo. 

A great  deal  of  mystery,  (says  the  London  Morn- 
ing Chronicle),  still  hangs  over  the  affair  of  Abisbal, 
for  it  appears  that  the  existence  of  a plan  to  write  to 
him  through  the  medium  ofMontijo,  wasknown  both 
in  Paris  and  London,  three  weeks  ago;  and' also  that 
Ahisbal’s  answer  would  be  published  as  soon  as  it 
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was  received.  Had  he  been  inclined  to  serve  the 
interest  of  the  French,  by  treason,  on  a grand  scale 
against  his  country,  he  would  have  kept  the  com- 
mand of  his  army  till  the  French  got  near  Madrid; 
yet,  on  the  23d  of  April,  he  sent  off  nine  squadrons 
of  cavalry  to  Badajoz,  conformable  to  the  orders  of 
government,  a quantity  of  powder  and  200  prisoners 
belonging  to  the  revolted  guards.  There  is  some- 
thing  very  serious  in  this  affair.  Time  will  shew 
what  it  is. 

St.  Sebastian’s  still  held  out,  and  the  garrison  had 
severely  assaulted  and  beaten  the  besiegers. 

On  the  state  of  things  in  Spain,  the  London  Morn- 
ing Chronicle,  of  May  31, has  the  following  remarks; 

“We  yesterday  alluded  to  the  unfavorable  ac- 
counts of  the  state  of  things  at  Seville  and  the  neigh- 
borhood, contained  in  a letter  lately  received  from 
thence.  These  letters  speak  with  confidence  of  the 
disposition  of  the  new  ministers  to  negociate  with 
France,  and  are  sanguine  with  respect  to  the  result, 
which,  of  course,  supposes  the  hope  of  acquiring  a 
majority  of  the  cortes,  as  the  decision  rests  with 
that  body. 

We  observed  that,  however  much  we  regretted 
the  being  obliged  to  communicate  this  information, 
it  was  cf  a nature  that  we  could  not  withoid  it.  Still 
however,  admitting  this  disposition  to  negociate  on 
the  part  of  tfie  Spanish  ministers,  admitting  them  to 
be  as  base  and  imbecile  as  the  English  and  French 
ministers  can  wish  them  to  be,  we  confess  we  are 
at  a loss  to  see  the  grounds  on  which  the  French 
expect  to  settle  every  thing  in  a few  days.  To  get 
rid  of  Spain,  after  getting  entangled  with  it,  is  not 
the  simplest  thing  in  the  world.  It  is  easy  to  bring 
a hive  of  bees  about  our  ears,  but  not  so  easy  to  get 
away  from  them.  The  very  circumstance  which 
render  the  French  desirous  of  negociating,  may 
render  the  settlement  a more  troublesome  business 
than  they  could  wish. 

The  negociations  are  entirely  of  English  origin. 
Preparations  have  been  making  for  them  in  Seville 
ever  since  the  government  was  established  there, 
by  the  active  ambassador,  whose  address  and  dexte- 
rity in  counteracting  free  principles,  and  hoodwink 
ing  those  who  profess  them,  were  pretty  well  estab- 
lished at  Naples.  The  time  is  now  judged  favora- 
ble for  the  grand  blow,  as  the  tone  of  the  French, 
which  has  lowered  considerably  since  the  commenc- 
ment  of  the  campaign,  is  now  deemed  at  the  proper 
pitch.  The  duke  d’Angouleme  has  had  sagacity 
enough  to  discover  that  his  auxiliaries,  composing 
the  army  of  the  faith,  are  intent  rather  on  means  of 
plundering,  under  Bonfbon  protection,  than  actuat- 
ed by  desire  to  alter  the  political  institutions  of 
their  country.  From  Catalonia  the  private  reports 
of  the  commanders  are  discouraging;  they  find  the 
population  does  not  second  them,  and  that,  if  the 
main  army  advances,  the  points  of  communication 
left  in  the  rear  will  be  in  a very  precarious  situation. 
In  short,  the  experience  the  French  have  already 
acquired  in  Spain,  have  taught  them  that,  if  the  con- 
stitutionalists hold  firm  till  the  month  of  September, 
and  the  harassing  warfare  of  guerillas,  now  prepar- 
ing, developes  itself,  they  must  inevitably  be  expos- 
ed to  great  privations  and  losses.’* 

Speech  delivered  by  the  English  general,  sir  Robert 

Wilson,  on  the  4th  day  of  May,  1823,  in  front  of 

the  local  national  militia  of  Vigo,  at  the  time  of 

being  enlisted  into  it,  and  before  taking  the  oath 

of  fidelity. 

“ Citizens:  I have  much  difficulty  in  speaking  the 
Spanish  language,  but  it  is  necessary  to  exert  my- 
Sflf  on  the  present  occasion  to  express  to  you  my 


sentiments  in  the  best  manner  that  I can.  I am  per- 
suaded that  you  better  appreciate  expressions  flow- 
ing  from  a sincere  heart  as  mine  is,  than  select,  but  1 
deceitful  words. 

“The  moment  is  arrived  when  I ought  to  take  the 
oath  to  the  constitutional  king  of  Spain,  to  his  go- 
vernment, to  the  Spanish  nation,  during  the  war 
that  the  latter  may  have  to  sustain  against  the 
French  government,  (not  against  the  nation),  in  de- 
fence of  its  independence,  and  of  the  rights  of  all 
freemen.  For  this  purpose  I have  left  my  country, 
and  the  objects  of  my  greatest  care;  and  I have  even 
suspended  my  duties  as  a member  of  the  British 
parliament.  I and  my  companions  have  come  to  I 
fight  by  your  side,  and  to  shed  our  blood,  if  requir-  I 
ed,  in  the  defence  of  a common  cause.  We  hope 
that  our  example  will  produce  its  due  influence 
upon  her  aberrating  sons,  CJilhos  extraviadosj , 
unworthy  of  belonging  to  Spain,  who  are  carrying 
on  a sacrilegious  war  against  their  mother  country, 
to  throw  around  it  the  most  shameful  chains  of  the 
very  slaves  to  whom  they  have  themselves  become 
enslaved.  Every  Englishman  blends  in  your  cause 
his  hopes  and  regrets. 

“This  will  not  be  the  first  time  that  I have  fought  i 
by  the  sides  of  the  brave  Spaniards.  In  the  late 
war  for  independence,  I had,  on  various  occasions, 
many  thousands  under  my  command;  and,  on  the 
field  of  battle,  l learnt  to  appreciate  the  rare  and  il- 
lustrious qualities  of  this  invincible  nation.  In  the 
pretended  war  in  favor  of  the  independence  of  Eu- 
rope, it  was  that  I accquiredthe  decorations  I wear 
suspended,  and  which  are  not  owing  to  the  favor  of 
the  allied  sovereigns,  nor  to  the  reward  of  servile 
actions.  I and  many  others  have  been  deceived  by 
them— for,  instead  of  being  the  liberators  and  pro- 
tectors of  European  independence,  they  have  con- 
verted themselves  into  unjust  and  despotic  sove- 
reigns. The  same  decorations  adorn  this  present 
uniform  of  a Spanish  soldier  of  the  army  of  liberty, 
to  prove  to  them  that  it  is  not  I who  have  abandoned 
my  principles,  but  they  who  have  violated  the  obli- 
gations contracted  with  their  subjects,  with  their 
allies,  and  with  the  whole  civilized  world. 

“Now,  by  the  sacred  name  of  my  country,  in  the 
presence  of  God,  and  in  the  front  of  these  colors  of 
liberty,  I beg  your  excellency  to  receive  from  me 
and  my  companions  the  oath  of  defending  them.’' 
[translation,] 

Count  JYlontijo  to  his  excellency  the  count  Abisbal, 

“In  the  name  of  our  afflicted  country,  I have  re- 
course toyeur  excellency,  the  only  person  who  car; 
save  her,  and  entreat  you  to  consider  Spain,  divid- 
ed and  dismembered  by  her  own  children,  as  in  the 
same  situation  in  which  she  was  in  1808,  raising  the 
voice  of  common  distress,  and  soliciting  all  her  off- 
spring for  a deliverer.  At  that  period,  as  at  the 
present,  the  disorder  of  her  government  debilitated 
her  to  such  a degree  as  to  leave  her  without  defence, 
and  make  it  appear  that  it  was  easy  to  conquer  her. 

At  that  time,  as  now,  the  nation  which  is  our  neigh- 
bor offered  to  remedy  the  evils  which  were  felt  by 
all,  took  possession  of  our  fortresses,  and  introduced 
its  armies,  with  a view  thereby  do  ensure  the  hap- 
piness which  it  tendered,  and  which  was  the  great- 
est possible  any  people  can  enjoy— -monarchy,  a just 
and  moderate  government.  At  that  time,  as  now, 
the  Spaniards,  driven  to  despair  by  the  calamities 
they  suffered,  opened  their  houses  and  their  arms 
to  the  stranger,  receiving  him  and  carrying  him  as 
it  were  in  triumph  through  the  northern  provinces 
up  to  the  capital.  The  latter  resounded  with  shouts 
of  joy  at  the  entry  of  the  French  troops,  and  of  the 
general  who  led  them.  Every  evil  was  looked  upon 
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as  trifling,  and  preferable  to  the  continuation  of 
disorder  and  despotism,  insomuch  that  people  in- 
voked the  despotism  of  Bonaparte,  to  get  rid  of  that 
of  Godov  Even  so  now  the  public  are  clamorous 
for  the  absolute  king,  in  order  to  free  themselves 
from  anarchy  and  from  the  despotism  of  the  many. 
Finally,  then,  as  now,  two  powers  disputed  the  as- 
cendant, because  neither  of  them  possessed  the 
general  good  will.  The  people,  in  silence  and  dis- 
mayed, viewed,  with  bitter  smiles  and  almost  with 
complacency,  the  fall  of  their  government,  and  even 
of  their  king;  forgetting  the  mischiefs  they  brought 
on  themselves,  and  the  dangers  which  they  incur 
red.  But  all  at  once  an  undaunted  voice  called  out 
at  Aranjuez,  “long  live  Spain,  down  with  the  des 
pot!”  And,  as  soon  as  the  latter  had  disappeared, 
all  Spaniards  united.  Division  was  at  an  end;  pa 
Iriotism  and  valour  were  roused,  and  the  conqueror 
of  Europe  in  the  end  deplored  his  imprudence.  It 
was  at  Aranjuez,  that  Bonaparte  lost  his  power,  for, 
without  the  19th  of  March,  the  Spaniards  would 
have  made  no  resistance.  But  now  the  French  are 
once  more  near  the  capital.  The  general  will  can- 
not be  mistaken;  the  injustice  and  perverseness  of 
the  existing  government  are  well  known.  Still  we 
do  not  hear  the  shout  which  all  are  hoping  for,  of 
“Spain  forever!  Independence  forever!”  The 
armed  force,  the  warriors  of  Spain,  are  split  into 
parties,  out-doing  each  other  in  acts  of  injustice, 
because  none  of  them  is  sanctioned  by  the  general 
will.  The  soldier  is  loth  to  incur  useless  dangers; 
be  deserts  his  ranks,  and  will  ultimately  abandon 
his  generals,  who  find  it  impossible  to  support  any 
cause.  Let,  therefore,  your  excellency  come  to  a 
decision,  and  stretch  forth  your  hand  to  save  your- 
self and  to  save  us— that  is,  the  country.  Her  wel- 
fare is  the  first  law.  Your  excellency  knows,  and 
has  declared  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  be- 
ing once  recognized,  it  becomes  a duty  to  obey  the 
general  will,  which  amounts  to  this— that  the  con- 
stitution of  1812  ought  not  to  be  retained,  because  it 
does  not  guarantee  individual  safety,  nor  preserve 
the  dignity  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  Proclaim, 
therefore,  what  all  desire,  and  act  in  concert  with 
the  other  generals  who  entertain  the  same  senti- 
ments. Declare  yourself  independent,  until  the 
king  shall  be  released.  Collect  your  army,  and 
hasten  to  destroy  the  origin  of  discord:  so  that  the 
factious,  the  royalists  and  the  foreigners,  being  de- 
prived of  every  pretext,  may  have  their  designs 
frustrated,  if  they  wish  to  rob  us  of  the  glory  to  de- 
liver the  king,  and  their  plans  totally  defeated,  if, 
under  this  pretext,  they  conceal  some  other  wish. 

“Your  excellency  ought  to  consider,  that  no  party 
can  be  sustained  without  strength;  and  you  may 
already  have  perceived,  that  the  latter  cannot  be 
acquired  without  public  confidence:  to  obtain  which 
it  is  necessary  to  act  in  conformity  with  the  gene- 
ral  will. 

“Were  I not  well  assured  that  your  excellency 
loves  Spain  and  glory,  I should  not  apply  to  you  to 
avail  yourself  of  the  grandest  opportunity  which 
has  ever  occurred,  of  becoming  the  deliverer,  not 
only  of  Spain,  but  of  all  Europe.  It  would  be  an 
insult  to  your  penetration  to  dwell  upon  the  me- 
lancholy consequences,  and  above  all  upon  the  use- 
lessness of  taking  any  resolution;  for,  to  attempt 
the  defence  of  any  cause  with  few  forces,  when  more 
numerous  forces  are  at  hand, is  to  enfeeble  the  cause 
which  we  desire  to  uphold.  To  sum  up  the  whole, 
lam  certain  th&t  it  is  as  impossible  to  establish  des- 
potism  in  Spain,  as  it  is  to  sustain  the  constitution 
of  1812;  with  this  difference  only,  that,  at  the  ex- 
pence of  blood,  and  with  numerous  forces,  the 


former  might  be  kept  up  for  sometime;  but,  to  put 
in  practice  the  constitution  of  the  year  1812,  is  phy- 
sically and  morally  impossible,  and  consequently  it 
has  failed  in  Spain  and  every  where  else;  for  it  is 
contradictory  in  itself,  and  contains  the  principles 
of  its  own  destruction;  it  could  prevail  no  where, 
because  it  is  out  of  the  power  of  man  to  create  be- 
ings with  qualities  essentially  contradictory. 

“Let  your  excellency  consider  these  truths,  which 
the  love  of  his  country  has  suggested  to  him,  who 
prays  God  to  preserve  your  excellency  many  years. 

(Signed)  “The  Conde  Del  Montijo. 

“ Madrid , May  11,1823.” 

(translation.) 

His  excellency  the  count  Del  Abishal  to  count  Montijo. 

“Most  excellent  sir — This  day  was  delivered  to 
me  by  the  chief  of  the  Etat  major,  the  letter  of  your 
excellency,  dated  the  11th  inst.  and,  in  reply  to  it, 
it  is  my  duty  to  observe  to  you,  that,  as  the  chief  of 
this  district  and  the  commander  of  the  army,  it  is  in- 
cumbent on  me  to  comply  with  the  orders  of  the 
government,  at  the  head  of  which  is  his  majesty, 
and  that  I am  resolved  to  pursue  this  line  of  con- 
duct, though  I am  fully  convinced,  that,  unfortu- 
nately for  the  nation,  the  ministry  which  governs  it 
i9  incapable  of  rescuing  it  from  the  danger  to  which 
it  is  reduced  by  the  unskilfulness  of  the  preceding 
ministers,  and  by  the  unpardonable  imprudence  of 
the  last,  who  have  provoked  the  present  war  with- 
out displaying  the  energy  necessary  for  upholding 
the  dignity  of  the  nation,  or  proposing  those  conci- 
liatory means  that  might  have  united  the  minds  of 
Spaniards,  and  might  have  prevented  foreigners 
from  the  daring  attempt  to  interfere  in  the  private 
disputes  of  Spain,  by  violating  the  territory  of  the 
nation,  without  any  previous  declaration  of  war. 

“I  have  observed  already,  and  I now  repeat,  that, 
in  the  capacity  of  general,  I must  obey  the  orders  of 
the  government,  and  not  set  the  example  of  a per- 
nicious disobedience,  Which  would  authorize  that  of 
those  Spaniards  whom  the  law  places  under  my  or- 
ders, and  would  open  a vast  field  to  private  ambi- 
tion; but,  as  a Spanish  citizen,  who  may,  without 
transgressing  the  laws,  indulge  his  own  thoughts 
respecting  the  situation  of  the  country,  and  the 
means  which  might  be  taken  to  rescue  her  from  the 
ruin  prepared  for  her  by  discord,  by  fanaticism,  and 
by  the  interests  of  the  individual  heads  of  party* 
who  disguise  their  ambitious  views  with  the  sacred 
name  of  love  to  their  country,  and  also  of  a numer- 
ous class  of  men  who  have  nothing  to  lose,  and  who 
are  inflamed  with  the  love  of  plunder  and  distrac- 
tion alone,  which  would  contribute  to  the  prosperi- 
ty of  those  persons  who  can  make  a figure  in  socie- 
ty only  when  the  barriers  of  subordination  and  re- 
spect to  the  laws  are  removed;  1 am  of  opinion,  that 
the  majority  of  the  nation  is  not  solicitous  to  con- 
tinue the  costitution  of  the  year  1812,  though  it  is 
not  for  me  to  investigate  the  causes  which  may  have 
produced  the  very  notorious  dislike  expressed  in 
regard  to  the  laws  emanating  from  it. 

“That  the  decided  majority  ofintelligent  persons, 
distributed  among  the  different'parties  which  un- 
fortunately divide  the  nation,  abhors  both  despotism 
and  fanaticism,  and  only  wishes  for  a liberal  consti- 
tution, which  may  conciliate  as  much  as  possible  all 
classes  of  the  state,  unite  the  will  of  the  Spaniards 
by  ensuring  the  dignity  and  inviolability  of  the  con- 
stitutional throne,  and  do  away  ths  pretext  that  may 
be  pleaded  by  foreigners  for  intermeddling  in  our 
domestic  concerns,  to  the  manifest  infraction  of  the 
law  of  nations,  so  as  to  compel  th<?m  to  desist  from 
their  enterprize,  on  perceiving  that  Spanish  wis- 
dom knows  how  to  curb  the  fury  of  parties,  and 
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force  them  to  retire;  because  the  Spaniards  them- 
selves, in  concert  whith  their  monarch,  discuss  like 
brethren  the  questions  which  divided  their  opi- 
nions, 

“That  a considerable  portion  of  the  lower  classes, 
unaccustomed  to  think  for  themselves,  have  no  opi- 
nion whatever,  act  on  the  rooted  habit  of  respect- 
ing as  most  just  that  which  is  most  ancient,  and  de- 
sire  pillage  and  licentiousness,  which,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  people  of  property,  supply  them  with  some 
conveniences  which  they  must  forego  in  times  of 
tranquility;  and  that  the  means  which  might  be  em- 
ployed to  re-establish  peace  and  union,  would  be, 
first,  to  notify  to  the  invading  army,  that  the  nation, 
in  concurrence  with  the  king,  proposed  to  make  in 
its  present  constitution  such  alterations  as  experi- 
ence has  taught  it  to  be  necessary  to  unite  the 
minds  of  the  Spaniards,  and  ensure  their  happiness 
as  well  as  the  dignity  of  the  constitutional  throne;  and 
that,  consequently,  it  ought  to  retire  from  the  Spa- 
nish territory,  and  confine  itself  to  amicable  interven- 
tion by  means  of  its  ambassador.  Secondly,  that  a is 
majesty  and  his  government  should  again  be  estab- 
lished at  Madrid,  as  the  capital  of  the  monarhey,  lest 
itshould  be  said  that  he  sojourns  at  Seville  against 
his  inclination.  Thirdly,  that,  in  order  to  make  in 
the  constitution  such  re-forms  as  are  deemed  requi 
site,  a new  cortes  should  be  convened,  whose  depu 
ties  should  present  themselves  with  the  power  speci- 
fied by  the  constitution.  Fourthly,  that  it  be  propos- 
ed to  his  majesty,  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  choose 
a ministry  which  should  be  wedded  to  no  party,  and 
should  deserve  the  confidence  of  all,  as  well  as  that 
of  foreign  powers.  And,  fifthly,  that  a general  am- 
nesty should  be  decreed;  and  that  a disposition 
sould  be  evinced  to  pay  attention  to,  and  employ, 
without  any  regard  to  former  opinions,  all  Spaniards, 
who,  from  their  penetration,  services  and  patriot- 
ism, should  be  worthy  of  being  preferred. 

“Such  is  my  private  opionron;  and,  as  a Spanish 
citizen,  who  is  terrified  at  the  present  situation  of 
his  country,  and  who,  at  the  expense  of  his  blood, 
would  prevent  the  effusion  of  that  of  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, I will  cheerfully  subscribe  any  representation 
which  may  bring  about  so  sacred  an  object. 

“God  preserve  your  excellency  many  years. 

(Signed)  “The  Con.de  Del  Abisbal. 

Madrid,  May  15, 1823.” 

From  the  London  Courier  of  May  28. 

We  are  assured  that  ministers  consider  the  intel- 
ligence they  yesterday  received  from  Spain,  as  de- 
cisive with  regard  to  the  issue  of  the  war.  The  pro- 
ceeding of  count  Abisbal  must  lead  to  such  arrange- 
ments as  will  speedily  put  an  end  to  hostilities.  He 
despatched  copies  of  his  answer  to  Montijo,  to  Mi- 
na, Callasleros  and  Morilio,  and  it  was  not  doubted 
they  would  act  in  concert  with  him.  Abisbal’s  army 
did  not  exceed  four  thousand  men,  and  he  prudently 
marched  them  from  Madrid,  fearful  of  the  conse- 
quences that  would  likely  ensue,  had  they  remained 
in  the  capital,  when  the  French  troops  entered  it. 
On  the  16th,  (the  day  after  he  had  written  his  letter 
to  Montijo),  he  addressed  the  following  proclama- 
tion to  the  inhabitants  of  Madrid: 

FKOCLAMATION. 

Inhabitants  of  Madrid! — If  military  operations, 
and  a desire  not  to  compromise  the  generous  inha- 
bitants of  Madrid,  compel  me  to  evacuate  the  capi- 
tal, I will  not  abandon  it  until  the  garrison  destined 
to  preserve  public  tranquility  is  replaced  by  an  ene- 
my’s force,  introduced  by  a convention  authorized 
by  the  laws  of  war.  If  some  ill-designing  men  flat 
ter  themselves  with  the  hope  of  pillage  and  disor- 
der, let  them  renounce  their  criminal  projects,  and 
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be  assured  that  exemplary  chastisement  will  be  in- 
flicted for  every  movement  not  authorized  by  law. 

I have  respected,  and  l respect  the  opinions  of 
all,  because  l am  persuaded  that  a liberal  govern- 
ment ought  so  to  act,  so  long  as  those  who  are  not 
agreed  as  to  the  merit  of  the  established  laws,  do 
not,  nevertheless,  fail  in  punctual  obedienee  to 
them;  but  I will  not  suffer  party  fury  to  stain  with  ; 
blood  the  soil  of  the  capital  of  the  most  enlightened 
nation,  or  the  ambitious  and  perfidious  views  of  a 
small  number  of  individuals  to  compromise  the 
tranquility  of  a city  distinguished  for  its  patriotism  f 
and  talents. 

(Signed)  The  Count  Del  Abisbal. 

Madrid , May  16. 

Alcovendus , May  23. 

Report  of  the  major-general  of  the  army  of  the  Pyre - 
neest  to  the  minister  of  xoar. 

Sib:  I have  already  had  the  honor  to  inform  your 
excellency,  by  my  report  dated  Buitrago,  the  20th  | 
inst.  that  his  royal  highness,  to  prevent  all  disor- 
ders at  Madrid,  has  acceded  to  the  proposal  of  gen8 
Abisbal,  to  leave  some  troops  in  that  city  to  pro- 
tect the  various  public  establishments,  and  to  main- 
tain  tranquility  among  the  numerous  population, 
tin  the  arrival  of  the  French  troops;  which,  accord-  ’ 
ing  to  the  measures  already  adopted,  was  to  take  j 
place  on  the  24th.  But  the  chief,  Bessieres,  com- 
manding a royalist  Spanish  corps,  though  he  had 
been  for  some  days  in  communication  with  the  di- 
vision of  Obert,  and  consequently  knew  that  the 
French  army  was  not  to  be  under  the  walls  of  Ma-  j 
drid  until  the  24th,  advanced  to  it;  already,  on  the  | 
20tli,  one  of  his  detachments  even  penetrated  to  ;[ 
the  centre  of  the  city,  while  the  main  body  of  his  j 
troops  remained  at  the  Alcala  gate.  His  presence  !} 
created  much  agitation  among  the  people,  and  nu-  i 
merous  groupes  assembled. 

The  constitutional  gen.  Zayas,  commander  of  the  ii 
corps  left  at  Madrid,  immediately  went  to  meet  the  ! 
royalist  gen.  Bessieres,  and  made  him  acquainted 
with  the  verbal  convention  that  had  been  just  con- 
cluded; but  the  latter  insisted  on  having  the  several 
gates  of  the  city  delivered  up  to  him;  and  part  of 
the  population  manifesting  an  intention  to  second  ii 
the  entrance  of  the  royalist  troops,  a pretty  smart  f 
engagement  ensued,  in  which  Bessieres,  having 
been  charged  by  the  cavalry  of  Zayas,  left  in  his  i; 
power  a hundred  prisoners;  he  had  but  few  killed  1 
and  wounded,  but  there  were  about  forty  victims  of  j! 
his  imprudence  among  the  lower  order,  who  had  j; 
united  to  support  him. 

As  soon  as  his  royal  highness  was  informed  of  j; 
this  affair,  he  hastened  to  send  to  Madrid  col.  de  la  J 
Chasse-Visigny,  of  the  stafti  in  order  to  obtain  cor- 
rect information  of  the  result,  of  the  state  of  the 
city,  and  the  means  -to  be  taken  to  prevent  fresh.  : 
misfortunes.  His  presence  produced  the  b^st  ef- 
fect, a3  it  announced  the  near  arrival  of  the  French, 
troops.  In  fact,  the  vanguard  of  the  corps  de  re-  j 
serve,  which  was  the  nearest,  approached  Madrid,  j 
and  as  the  measures  to  be  taken  for  the  evacuation  i 
of  the  city  could  not  be  corr^pleted  until  yesterday  . 
evening,  the  vanguard  entered  this  morning  at  5 \ 

o’clock,  and  immediately  occupied  the  several  gates, 

A brigade  of  the  division  of  Obert  has  also  entered 
this  morning,  as  well  as  the  new  local  authorities,  j 
nominated  by  the  provincial  junta  of  government;  j 
and  his  royal  highness,  with  all  the  other  troops,  will 
be  to-morrow  in  the  capital  of  Spain. 

Tranquility  is  perfectly  restored  there,  and  the 
measures  taken  are  such  that  it  cannot  be  again  dis- 
turbed. The  Maj.  gen.  Count  Guillekinot., 
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Portugal.  A supplement  to  the  Diai’io  de  Governo, 
dated  Lisbon,  May  27,  has  the  following  article— 

“The  humiliation  and  infamy  has  been  reserved 
for  our  days,  of  which  a degenerate  Portuguese  is 
the  author,  (a  near  relation  of  the  factious  Sdveira), 
and  of  which  the  following  is  an  account. 

“It  is  some  time  since  the  government  have  had 
suspicions  of  brig,  general  Sampayo,  commanding 
the  23d  regiment  of  infantry.  The  intriguing  con- 
duct of  this  officer  was  the  true  cause  of  the  order 
of  government,  issued  on  the  morning  of  the  27th, 
directing  this  regiment  to  march  to  its  post  in  the 
province  of  Beira  to  join  the  army  of  observation. 
The  infamous  Sampayo  availed  himself  of  this  oc- 
casion to  seduce  the  unsuspecting  soldiers.  He 
made  them  halt  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city, 
[Lisbon],  from  whence  he  wrote  the  following  let- 
ter to  the  brigadier  governor  of  arms; 

“‘ General  and  friend , 

“ <My  mind  is  made  up.  The  minister  must  re- 
sign. A king,  with  dignity,  and  a constitution  to 
conduce  to  the  public  happiness,  and  not  a civil 
war.  Finally,  no  faction  to  divide  the  king  from 
the  nation.  Union  and  oblivion  of  the  past,  are  the 
wishes  of  the  23d  regiment.  Yours  are  undoubtedly 
the  same,  and  then  farewell  to  anarchy/ 

“The  plan  traced  out  to  bring  back  to  absolute 
monarchy,  has  found  entrance  into  the  inexperienc- 
ed heart  of  the  son  of  the  best  of  kings.  The  in- 
fant Don  Miguel  the  same  morning  quitted  the  pa- 
ternal roof,  and  fled  to  join  himself  with  this  hand- 
ful of  deluded  men.  It  appears  he  was  accompani- 
ed by  some  soldiers  of  the  4th  regiment  of  cavalry. 
Nothing  has  as  yet  transpired  as  to  the  designs  of 
this  ill  guided  prince,  who,  instead  of  imitating  the 
virtues  of  his  august  father,  has  united  himself  to 
those  who  wish  to  throw  the  country  into  all  the 
horrors  of  a civil  war,  to  reduce  us  under  a foreign 
dominion. 

“Government  has  taken  the  most  efficient  means 
to  stop  the  progress  of  the  disorganizing  faction. 
The  troops  continue  true  to  their  oaths  and  obedi- 
ent to  the  general,  in  whom  they  have  the  utmost 
confidence.  The  chamber  of  the  city  sustains  the 
|good  name  which  it  has  merited.  The  civic  guards 
united,  and  under  the  orders  of  their  worthy  and 
chosen  chiefs,  will  show  what  may  be  expected  from 
jfreemen  when  firm  in  the  support  of  their  inaliena- 
ble rights.  Finally,  the  cortes  are  in  permanent  ses- 
sion, devising  means  for  the  safety  of  the  public. 
Portuguese!  what  will  you  do?  Perhaps  submit  to  a 
landful  ofpretorian  guards!  Perhaps  submit,  blind- 
ly, to  those  unworthy  aristocrats,  who  wish  to  crush 
you!  Ah  no:  You  are  Lusitanians,  and  this  is  enough! 
Union,  and  we  shall  not  want  for  strength.” 

Endorsed  on  the  supplement — The  French  have  en- 
ured Madrid. 

The  ministry,  [Portuguese],  has  begged  leave  to 
jresign,  having  lost  the  confidence  of  the  people. 

Russia.  The  subscription  in  aid  of  the  Greeks, 
[at  St.  Petersburgli,  amounts  to  upwards  of  one  mil- 
jtion  of  rubles,  above  45,8331.  sterling.  The  em- 
press dowager  subscribed  10,000  rubles.  This  is 
exclusive  of  the  money  raised  at  Odessa  and  seve- 
ral other  places  in  Russia. 

Turkey.  The  writer  of  a late  letter  from  Vienna, 
states,  upon  unquestionable  authority,  that  the 
Porte  had  given  orders  to  sell  by  -weight  all  the  fine 
collections  of  books  that  were  in  Constantinople; 
particular  mention  is  made  of  the  noble  library  be- 
onging  to  the  princes  Morusi , individuals  who 
were  objects  of  jealousy  and  hatred  to  that  most 
despotic  government,  on  account  of  their  vast 
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wealth,  their  patriotism  and  their  talents.  After 
such  a trait  as  this,  one  would  think  no  enlighten- 
ed state  of  Europe  would  care  a rush  what  became 
of  such  hopeless  imbeciles  as  the  Ottoman  govern- 
meat. 

Greece.  A London  paper  of  May  30,  says— The 
affairs  of  Greece  seem  approaching  to  an  interest- 
ing, perhaps  a decisive  crisis.  There  is  a bare  pos- 
sibility, and  even  some  faint  hopes  are  entertained 
of  a pacific  termination  of  the  contest.  It  is  assert- 
ed from  various  quarters  that  the  British  ambassador 
has  submitted  a memoir  to  the  divan,  detailing  mi- 
nutely a pacific  arrangement,  by  which  the  Greeks, 
on  the  one  hand,  should  be  recognized  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  and  the  Porte,  on  the  other,  be  in- 
demnified for  its  loss  of  revenue— the  chief  advan- 
tage which  the  Porte  drew  from  its  Christian  sub- 
jects by  an  annual  tribute.  This,  no  doubt,  would 
be  infinitely  beneficial  to  the  Greeks.  Supposing 
that  the  tribute  agreed  upon,  should  considerably 
exceed  the  revenues  hitherto  received  by  the  Porte, 
still  the  burden  would  be  much  lighter  to  the 
Greeks,  who  would  no  longer  be  vexed  by  the  pil- 
lage and  exactions  of  the  Turkish  governors.  But 
there  appears  no  probability  that  the  terms,  such  as 
they  are  described,  will  be  agreed  to  by  the  Porte, 
and  the  business  is  likely  to  be  decided  by  the  sword. 
From  recent  accounts,  it  can  hardly  be  long  before 
the  two  parties  grapple.  The  Turks  have  made 
formidable  preparations.  Firmans  have  been  is- 
sued, commanding  the  Turkish  governors  to  send 
what  money  they  can  procure  to  Constantinople. 
The  Turkish  system  of  taxation  is,  we  need  not 
mention,  rather  summary.  It  falls  with  cruel  severity 
upon  those  of  the  Greek  nation,  or  Greek  rite,  still 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Porte.  The  property  of 
the  Greeks,  who  were  assassinated  in  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  has  been  torn  from  the  surviving  heirs,  and 
sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  Porte— that  of  the  Greeks 
who  are  either  suspected  or  have  disappeared,  dis- 
posed of  in  the  same  way— and,  in  addition,  the  vil- 
lages along  the  coast,  chiefly  inhabited  by  Christians, 
pillaged  and  buried  by  the  Egyptian  garrison  of  the 
island.  It  is  by  sea  that  the  Turks  seem  disposed 
to  make  their  principal  attack.  The  Musselmau 
froce  is  formed  of  three  squadrons— the  united  Al- 
gerine and  Tunisian;  the  Egyptian  and  the  Turk- 
ish squadrons,  which  are  stated  to  amount  in  all  to 
100  sail  of  various  sizes  and  denominations.  This 
is  the  most  formidable  armament  which  the  Porte 
has  yet  sent  out.  But  the  Greeks,  leaving  out  of 
calculation  their  superiority  in  naval  skill  and  prow- 
ess, seem  well  prepared  to  encounter  it.  The  Hy- 
driot, Ypsariot  and  Spezziot  squadrons,  all  wetf 
armed,  equipped,  and  ready  to  sail  on  the  first  sig- 
nal,  amount  to  88  ships  of  war,  of  various  classes, 
and  24  fire-ships,  with  which,  it  is  known,  they  do 
tremendous  execution.  By  land,  also,  it  is  stated, 
that  the  Turks  intend  a last  endeavor  this  season. 
Great  efforts  were  in  the  act  of  being  nude,  hi  the 
beginningof  May,  to  raise  troops  in  the  European 
provinces,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus; 80,000  men  were,  according  to  letters 
from  Salonica,  to  be  employed  in  this  service,  with 
the  Pachas  at  their  head.  There  is,  however,  less 
of  cordiality  and  circumstance  in  the  account  of  the 
Turkish  preparations  by  land  than  by  sea.  But  even, 
if  the  statement  were  true,  the  Greeks  of  the  Morea 
are  in  a state  to  make  successful  resistance.  The 
whole  confederacy  is  now  under  a regular  govern- 
ment— the  trpops  are  regularly  paid  out  of  a special 
military  chest;  there  are  in  the  Morea  alone  50,000 
well  armed  and  disciplined  troops,  and  the  isthrmis 
of  Corinth  is  placed  in  a state  of  defence. 
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g^The  general  amount  of  the  intelligence  from 
Greece  is  cheering.  It  is  understood  that  the  pa- 
triots will  resit  any  negociation  which  has  not  for  its 
basis  their  full  and  entire  independence.  Their  go- 
vernment appears  to  be  steady  and  as  efficient  as 
could  be  expected.  Three  of  their  ships  have 
lately  beaten  some  Algerine  vessels  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Algiers.  Candia  is  chiefly  possessed  by 
them.  A large  sum  of  money  has  been  raised  in 
England  to  aid  them  in  their  struggle  for  liberty. 

The  following  table  of  the  population  of  the  se- 
veral provinces  of  Greece,  from  the  Edinburgh 
Scotsman,  will  be  interesting  to  those  who  watch 
the  progress  of  the  struggle. 


Morea, 

400,000 

Samos, 

20,000 

Greece,  (mid.) 

250,000 

Hydria, 

25,000 

Mytelene, 

20,000 

Spezzia, 

10,000 

Scio,  (before  the 

Crete, 

120,000 

massacre), 

110,000 

Small  Islands, 

19,000 

Tino, 

15,000 

Refugees, 

150,000 

Andro, 

12,000 

Fugitives,  &c. 

100,000 

Nuxia, 

Fayns, 

10,000 
2 000 

Nio, 

3,000 

500 

Total, 

1,269,500 

Milo, 

Santorino, 

12,000 

Thus  the  whole  population  of  Greece,  which 
dares  to  aspire,  not  to  independence,  but  to  a toler- 
able government,  does  not  amount  to  a fourth  part* 
of  what  the  United  States  contained,  when  they 
threw  off'  the  yoke  of  the  mother  country.  This 
noble  people,  obliged  to  contend,  single-handed, 
against  its  oppressors— abandoned  by  civilized  and 
Christian  Europe;  has  defended  itself  for  two  years, 
with  a degree  of  perseverance  and  devotedness, 
which  reminds  the  classical  reader  of  the  finest  pas- 
sages in  its  ancient  history,  H 

Chili.  The  new  constitution  established  at  San- 
tiago, March  30,  provides  for  the  assembling  of  a 
supreme  congress  of  the  nation,  with  authority  to 
form  a permanent  constitution,  and  until  the  adop- 
tion of  such  a constitution,  that  ofl8I8is  to  govern, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  present  act,  which 
contains  forty  one  articles — Within  thirty  days  from 
the  formation  of  the  provincial  government,  they 
are  to  issue  their  warrants  for  an  election  of  repre- 
sentatives to  congress.  The  elections  are  to  take 
place  in  two  months  from  the  issuing  of  the  war- 
rants, and  in  forty  days  from  the  election  the  re- 
presentatives are  to  meet.  One  representative  is  to 
be  chosen  for  each  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants,  and 
one  for  each  portion  exceeding  nine  thousand. 

Valdivia  and  Osomo  are  to  choose  one  represen- 
tative. 

The  intendency  of  Conception  is  to  be  represent- 


ed on  the  basis  of  a population  of  250,000 

Maule,  28,000 

Curico,  31,000 

Colchaque,  70,000 

Rancagua,  32,000 

Santiago  and  the  district  of  San  Jose,  140,000 

Melipilla,  13,000 

Valparaiso,  one  representative. 

Quillota,  25,000 

Aconcagua,  26,000 

Vaza  Beanca,  one  representative, 

Petorca  one,  and  Ligua  one. 

Andes,  12,000 

The  intendency  of  Coquimbo,  90,000 


Calombia.  It  is  stated,  on  what  is  apparently  good 
authority,  that  the  congress  of  that  republic,  con- 
sideriwg  its  own  independence  as  firmly  established, 
lias  authorized  general  Bolivar  to  proceed  with 

is  more  than  one  half,  [Ed,  Reg  ] 


4,000  men  to  aid  the  Peruvian  government,  in  ad- 
dition to  4,000  troops  previously  allotted  to  that 
service. 

The  republicans  are  possessed  of  the  command  of 
the  lake  of  Maracaibo,  and  com.  Padilla  has  gained 
some  decided  advantages  over  the  royalists. 

Cuba.  On  the  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  entry  of 
the  French  armies  into  the  peninsula,  the  captain- 
general  issued  the  following  proclamation 

“I,  Don  Francisco  Dionisio  Vives,  captain  general 
of  the  island  of  Cuba,  chevalier  and  grand  cross  of 
the  royal  American  order  of  Isabella  the  catholic, 

&c.  &c.  &c,  make  known  to  all  the  inhabitants  of 
this  province,  that  no  doubt  being  any  longer  enter- 
tained of  the  entry  of  the  French  armies  into  the 
peninsula,  and  of  the  declaration  of  war  by  our  go- 
vernment, although  no  official  information  of  these 
events  has  been  received,  we  must  confide  in  the 
generous  valour  of  Spain,  and  in  the  justice  of  our 
cause,  for  the  triumph  of  our  arms.  But,  inhabi- 
tants of  Cuba,  let  not  the  just  resentment  with 
which  the  conduct  of  the  French  government  in- 
spires you,  be  extended  to  the  honorable  individuals 
of  that  nation,  who,  exercising  their  professions 
and  industry,  have  established  themselves  among 
us,  augmenting  in  every  way  our  prosperity:  you 
yourselves  have  invited  them—  the  cortes  have  de- 
clared the  Spanish  territory  an  asylum;  and,  final- 
ly, with  the  view  of  adding  to  our  population,  they 
enacted  the  decree  of  the  12th  March,  of  last  year, 
which  the  authorities  of  this  ever  faithful  city,  caus- 
ed to  be  translated  into  English  and  French,  in  or- 
der that,  by  general  circulation,  the  advantages  it 
held  forth  might  be  known.  I know  too  well  the 
noble  and  far  hfulcharacterof  the  inhabitants  of  this 
province,  to  fear  that,  after  so  many  guarantees,  the 
least  vexation  or  injury  should  be  given  to  the 
French  established,  or  who  are  about  to  establish 
themselves  among  us,  of  whom  the  chief  part  are 
peaceful  proprietors,  and  agriculturalists:  but,  I also 
know  that  every  where  wicked  men  are  to  be  found 
mingled  with  the  good,  who,  under  some  specious 
pretext  or  other,  seek  to  introduce  disorders  in  or- 
der to  profit  by  them.  As  a precaution,  therefore, 
and  that  no  body  may  plead  ignorance,  I publish 
the  following  article,  being  the  270th  of  the  penal 
code,  which  says— “that  all  delinquencies  against 
the  property,  honor  or  persons,  of  foreigners  do- 
miciled in,  or  passing  through  Spain,  shall  be  pu- 
nished in  the  same  manner  as  if  committed  against 
Spaniards,  even  though  war  have  been  declared 
against  the  nation  to  which  the  stranger  may  belong. 

In  this  disposition  are  comprehended  prisoners  of 
war,  who  are  equally  under  the  protection  of  the 
laws,”  &c.  &c. 

Havana , June  24,  1823. 

fcj’T-wo  days  later  —by  another  arrival  at  New  York. 

Nothing  new  concerning  Abisbal,  but  it  is  inti-  \ \ 
mated  that  the  new  Spanish  ministry  at  Seville  coin- 
cide in  opinion  with  him.  The  French  force  that 
entered  Madrid  was  large,  and  it  is  stated  that  a 
considerable  body  of  troops  would  march  for  Se- 
ville to  liberate  the  king.  The  duke  of  Angouleme 
has  addressed  a proclamation  to  the  Spaniards,  as- 
suring them  that  France  is  not  at  war  with  Spain! 
Mina  has  retired  to  the  mountains.  It  is  reported 
that  the  provinces  of  Andalusia  and  Estremadura 
have  declared  against  the  constitution — yet  much 
anxiety  is  said  to  prevail  in  Paris  in  consequence 
of  Moncey’s  demand  for  additional  troops.  Several 
partial  engagements,  or  small  battles  have  taken 
place,  with  various  success;  and,  in  an  affair  at  Vich, 
Mina  is  said  to  have  been  wounded.  Chaleco  has 
\ rallied  the  troops  lately  commanded  by  Abisbal)— his 
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sir 


surrender  was  required;  but  the  French  account 
says,  "this  monster  trill  yield  U no  considerations. 

These  accounts  are  from  London  papers  ot  the 
4th  of  June.  The  prospects  of  the  Spaniards  are 
certainly  gloomy,  but  not  hopeless,  we  think:  nor 
do  we  apprehend  that  even  an  apparently  general 
submission  to  France,  will  secure  the  Bourbons  in 
the  accomplishment  of  their  ulterior  designs-but 
what  the  result  will  be,  no  man  knoweth. 


Electors  of  President. 

FROM  THE  N.  YORK  PATRIOT. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  not  merely 
“the  source  of  power;’*  but,  civilly  and  politically 
speaking,  they  are  all  in  all,  and  are  themselves  the 
sovereignty  of  the  country.  There  is  no  political 
authority  above  or  beside  them;  and  there  is  no 
bound  nor  limit  to  their  power,  except  natural  right 
and  justice,  combined  with  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples on  which  their  government  is  founded— no  re- 
straint upon  the  exercise  of  their  free  will  and  plea- 
sure, except  such  as  they  themselves,  for  mutual 
justice  and  convenience,  and  for  the  common  secu- 
rity and  welfare,  have  ordained  and  established. 
These  conventional  restraints  and  limits  are  to  be 
found  only  in  the  constitutions  they  have  adopted, 
and  in  the  laws  enatted  in  conformity  therewith,  as 
evidences  and  expressions  of  their  will  and  pleasure 
on  these  subjects,  and  on  the  mode  in  which  all 
their  public  concerns  shall  be  conducted  by  their 
agents,  wherever  they  do  not  act  by  and  for  them- 
seiv<  s.  These  agents  or  officers  of  the  people  are, 
therefore,  with  great  propriety  and  truth,  called  the 
peopled  servants,  and  have  no  power  in  and  of 
themselves,  but  only  act,  or  ought  only  to  act,  in 
strict  conformity  with  the  constitution  and  laws, 
which  express  what  it  is  the  people’s  pleasure  they 
should  do  or  refrain  from  doing— in  like  manner  as 
an  attorney  in  fact  should  govern  himself  by  the 
letter  or  power  of  attorney  from  his  principal.  No 
executive,  judicial,  or  legislative  authorities  can 
give  the  people  power,  or  permit  them  to  do  this 
thin0-  or  that:  the  people  themselves  have  made  all 
sucb& authorities;  and  they  art  the  servants , not  the 
masters  of  the  people.* 

When,  therefore,  a state  or  community,  formed 
on  such  principles— as  happily  is  the  case  with  the 
American  union — has  ordained  that  this  or  that  act 
shall  be  done  by  the  state  or  community,  in  such  a 
manner  as  its  agent,  (whether  the  executive,  judi- 
ciary,  or  legislature),  shall  direct  or  point  out,  that 
agent  can  no  more  lawfully  do  the  act  itself,  than  an 
attorney  or  agent  could  be  required  to  pay  the  debt 
of  his  principal,  who,  by  letter  of  attorney,  had  em- 
powered  him  to  purchase  lands  for  his  said  princi- 
pal, to  be  paid  for  in  such  manner  as  such  attorney 
or  agent  should  direct. 

In  this  country,  therefore,  it  is  only  necessary,  in 
settling  a question  of  this  kind,  to  observe—; first, 
whether  the  people  have  made  any  constitutional 
or  legal  provision  on  the  subject;.  secondly,  what 
such  provision  is;  and,  thirdly,  the  reasons  and  mo- 
tives which  actuated  the  people  in  adopting  it. 

I.  On  the  first  point,  we  know  that  the  people  of 
the  several  states,  through  their  agents  in  conven 
tion,  formed  a constitution  for  the  whole  union,  and 

*“The  government  or  administrative  authority  of 
the  state  is  that  portion  only  of  the  sovereignty 
which  is,  by  the  constitution,  entrusted  to  the  pub- 
lic functionaries — these  are  the  agents  and  servants 
of  the  people.”  [Appendix  to  Blk.  Com.  by  judge 
Tucker,  of  Virginia,  now  a member  of  congress,] 


afterwards,  on  full  examination,  long  debate,  and 
due  consideration  of  the  same,  adopted  and  ratified 
it,  declaring  it  “the  supreme  law  of  the  land,”  by 
which  not  only  their  future  agents  and  officers  of 
the  union,  but  those  of  the  several  states,  as  well  as 
the  people  themselves,  were  to  regulate  all  their 
public  conduct,  exercise  their  civil  powers  and  prl» 
vileges,  and  discharge  their  various  political  duties* 
II.  On  the  second  point,  we  find  in  that  constitu- 
tion a provision  for  the  election  of  the  chief  magis- 
trate  of  the  union,  which  says,  (article  2,  sec.  1),  he 
shall  “be  elected  as  follows: 

“Each  state  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the 
legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a number  of  electors 
equal  to  the  whole  number  of  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives  to  which  the  state  may  be  entitled  in  con- 
gress.” 

It  then  provides  that  congress  may  fix  the  time  of 
choosing  electors,  and  the  day  on  which  they  (th«s 
electors)  shall  give  their  votes. 

In  pursuance  of  this  provision,  congress  early 
passed  an  act  on  the  subject,  which  declares,  that 
“the  electors  shall  be  appointed  in  each  state  within 
thirty  four  days  preceding  the  first  Wednesday  in 
December,”  and  that  “the  electors  shall  meet  and 
give  their  votes  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  Decem- 
ber.” 

On  reading  these  provisions,  one  would  not  sup- 
pose any  doubt  could  arise  about  the  meaning  or 
effect  of  them;  yet,  as  we  have  known  a few  in- 
stances of  hyper-criticism  on  the  terms  of  their  pro- 
visions, we  hope  to  be  excused  for  adverting  to 
them,  in  order  to  put  our  readers  in  the  possession 
of  the  “whole  ground.”  1.  The  state  is  to  appoint 
the  electors;  and  hence,  (says  one),  the  people  are 
not  to  appoint  them.  But  common  sense  and  daily 
usage  takes  the  abstract  term  state,  country,  nation, 
&c.  to  imply  the  people  or  community  en  masse 9 
when  spoken  of  as  an  actor ; and  it  would  be  wast- 
ing time  to  contend  that  it  neither  means  the  land 
or  the  trees,  nor  the  court  of  chancery,  the  supreme 
court,  the  executive,  or  the  legislature.  “The  state 
of  New-York  shall  be  entitled  to  elect  thirty  four 
representatives”  in  congress,  is  the  language  of  the 
U.  S.  apportionment  law — and  also  of  the  very 
clause  of  the  constitution  under  consideration.  Cars 
it  be  a question  what  is  meant  here?  Who  entitled 
to  the  34  representatives?  The  legislature?  No! 
the  people.  But,  in  reading  a little  further  in  the 
clause,  we  find,  not  only  that  the  state  shall  appoint, 
but  that  the  legislature  of  each  state  shall  direct  the 
mode  or  manner  in  which  the  state  shall  appoint  the 
electors.  Here  the  state  is  spoken  of  as  one  thing* 
and  the  legislature  of  the  same  state  as  another  thing,, 
No  ingenuity,  after  considering  this,  could  make  out 
the  two  terms  to  mean  the  same  thing. 

But,  2,  It  is  sometimes  asked,  whether  the  word 
appoint  does  not  imply  that  the  state  or  people  at 
large  are  not  to  choose  the  electors.  This,  we  con« 
ceive,  has  less  force  in  it,  though  it  has  been  chiefly 
relied  on,  than  the  first  objection.  Words  and 
phrases  in  statutes  and  constitutions  are  to  be  con- 
strued according  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind 
and  their  use  in  popular  language,  unless  they  are 
exclusively  technical;  and  even  words  strictly  tech- 
nical, from  being  familiar  and  common  among  the 
people,  often  become  terms  of  common  parlance, 
and  are  construed  by  courts  according  to  xha  inten- 
tion of  the  persons  using  them.  The  terms  “elect,” 
“appoint,”  choose,”  are  daily  used  indiscriminately 
for  the  same  thing;  although,  in  dividing  the  power 
of  government,  the  term  “appoint”  is  applied  most 
generally  to  an  election  by  the  executive  or  the 
legislature,  and  the  term  “elect”  to  appointments 
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made  by  the  people;  while  “choose”  is  used  both 
ways.  Yet  none  of  these  terms,  even  in  laws  or 
constitutions,  are  used  exclusively  in  any  one  sense. 
And  they  were  generally  used  indiscriminately  one 
for  the  other  in  the  revolution  and  the  early  periods 
of  our  government. 

Thus,  Mr.  Mason,  in  the  Virginia  convention, 
which  adopted  the  United  States  constitution, 
speaks  of  the  representatives  in  congress  being 
*4 appointed ” by  the  beople  of  the  several  states.  In 
the  same  sense  it  was  used  by  members  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  convention  in  debate,  as  well  as  in  drafts 

of  the  constitution,  and  proposed  amendments.  The 
convention  which  formed  the  old  constitution  of  this 
state,  setting  forth,  in  a preamble,  their  power, 
states,  that  “the  good  people  of  the  colony”  “have 
appointed , authorized,  and  empowered”  the  mem- 
bers  of  said  convention,  &c.  and  in  the  title,  in  the 
margin,  is  found  “appointment  of  this  convention.” 
Now  the  people  elected  these  members,  and  yet 
they  themselves  set  forth  that  the  people  “appoint- 
ed” them.  The  same  constitution  says,  the  mem- 
bers of  assembly  shall  be  “chosen,”  and  the  senators 
“elected;”  yet  both  were  chosen  by  the  people.  If 
any,  but  a crooked  and  obstinate  mind,  could  doubt 
that  the  term  “appointed”  is  here  used  as  synony- 
mous with  “chosen”  and  “elected,”  or  that  these 
words  were  used  indiscriminately  in  1787,  we  again 
turn  to  the  United  States  constitution,  which,  after 
saying  “each  state  shall  appoint”  in  such  manner, 
&c.  goes  on  further  to  declare,  on  the  same  subject, 
that  “congress  may  determine  the  time  of  choosing 
the  electors,  he..  Here  the  constitution  itself  ex- 
plains the  word  “appoint,”  if  it  were  before  ambi 
guous,  by  recognizing  it  as  synonymous  with  “ choos - 
ing”  which  all  must  admit  is  just  as  applicable  to 
an  election  or  choice  by  the  people,  as  the  word 
“electing.”  So  that  congress  is  to  determine  the 
time  when  the  state  shall  cAoosethe  electors,  which 
must  be  done  “in  such  manner  as  the  legislature 
thereof  shall  direct .” 

And  here  we  cannot  but  remark,  that  plain  com- 
mon  sense,  as  well  as  technical  and  legal  know- 
ledge, must  decide  that,  where  any  thing  is  ordered 
or  required  to  be  done  by  any  company,  communi- 
ty, or  state,  the  time,  place  or  manner  of  doing 
H is  to  be  regulated  by  one  individual,  or  certain  in- 
dividuals thereof— such  individual  or  individuals  is 
and  are  as  much  prohibited  from  doing  the  act  itself, 
which  they  are  to  direct  or  order  to  be  done,  in  such 
a particular  way  as  they  shall  judge  best,  as  if  they 
were  forbidden  in  the  most  solemn  form  of  words. 
If  an  act,  incorporating  a banking  company,  should 
provide  thatthe  company  should  “appoint”  twelve 
directors,  in  such  manner  a3  the  commissioners  for 
receiving  subscriptions  for  stock  should  “direct”— 
what  would  be  thought  ot  such  commissioners,  if 
they  themselves  should  at  once  appoint  the  direc. 
tors?  If  by  law  a company  of  militia  were  authoriz- 
ed to  “appoint”  their  non-commissioned  officers,  in 
such  manner  as  the  three  commissioned  officers  of 
such  company  should  “direct”— what  would  the 
soldiers  think,  if  the  commissioned  officers  should 
say,  “we  direct  that  we  elect  them  ourselves,”  and 
so  appoint  the  non-commissioned  officers  at  once 
accordingly  ? If  any  will  or  writing  should  declare, 
that  a certain  family  shall  have  and  take  a certain 
sum  of  money,  in  such  manner  as  the  head  thereof 
may  “direct” — what  would  be  said  of  the  head  of 
that  family,  if  he  should  “direct”  that  he  take  and 
use  it  ail  himself,  and  accordingly  pocket  it,  instead 
of  sharing  it  in  any  manner  with  the  family?  Would 
it  satisfy  common  sense  and  common  justice,  to  say 
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what  is  enjoyed  by  one  is  enjoyed  by  all,  or  what 


the  head  or  ruler  does,  or  one  part  of  the  rulers  do, 
is  done  by  all,  or  done  by  the  people,  when  only  a 
fdainly  defined,  single,  specific  power  and  duty  was 
conlided  to  such  persons?  The  head  of  the  family 
would  be  entitled  to  such  portira  only  as  he  should 
reasonably  adjudge  to  himself — the  legislature  could 
lawfully  ‘direct’  that  the  people  choose  the  electors 
by  general  ticket;  by  districts,  or  by  double,  quad- 
ruple, or  octuple  districts;  or  part  of  them  by  dis- 
tricts, and  part  by  a general  vote  through  the  whole 
state,  (as  has  been  done  in  Massachusetts),  accord- 
ing to  their  sound  judgment;  and  then  retuiw  home 
and  vote  for  electors,  like  their  fellow  citizens:  but 
nothing  more , in  either  case,  without  assuming 
power  never  granted  or  intended  to  be  granted. 

III.  Hut  to  take  another  and  the  last  view  of  the 
subject,  let  us  examine  the  reasons  and  motives  of 
the  people  in  framing  and  adopting  this  clause  of 
the  constitution;  for,  as  Burgh  justly  remarks  in  his 
political  disquisitions,  power  in  rulers  “is  only  bor- 
rowed, delegated  and  limited,  by  the  intention  of  the 
people .”  This  kind  of  cotemporaneous  exposition 
is  adopted  and  in  daily  use  in  courts,  and  before 
juries  and  arbitrators,  in  deciding  all  disputes  about 
the  construction  of  contracts  and  undertakings,  be- 
tween man  and  man,  because  it  is  the  only  sure  way 
of  arriving  at  the  truth  and  justice  of  the  case.  In 
all  cases,  the  intention  and  understanding  of  parties, 
at  the  time  of  concluding  or  adopting  an  agreement, 
must  be  carried  into  effect.  And  with  this  view, 
we  proceed  to  show  what  was  the  understanding  of 
the  people  and  their  agents  in  regard  to  the  choice 
of  electors,  when  the  United  States  constitution  was 
adopted.  That  instrument  was  framed  by  patriots, 
who  had  served  their  country  either  in  council  or  in 
the  field  during  the  revolution.  Every  part  of  it  un- 
derwent able  and  full  discussion  before  the  people 
in  the  newspapers  and  other  publications  of  that 
period.  The  fullest  and  most  complete  commenta- 
ry, and  the  clearest  explanation  and  statement  of 
the  object  and  effect  of  the  several  provisions  in 
that  constitution,  were  submitted  to  the  public  by 
Messrs.  Madison,  Hamilton  and  Jay,  in  periodical 
numbers,  which  have  since  been  collected  and  re- 
published, under  the  title  of  “The  Federalist” — a 
work,  which  is  not  only  appealed  to  as  the  highest 
authority  in  all  of  our  legislative  and  judicial  assem- 
blies and  tribunals,  but  is  referred  to  abroad  as  a 
masterly  essay  on  free  government,  and  reflects 
great  honor  on  the  political  and  literary  character 
of  our  country.  Messrs.  Madison  and  Hamilton, 
were  members  of  the  convention  which  framed  the 
constitution,  and  Mr.  Jay,  (who  took  but  a small 
share  in  the  Federalist),  had  been  in  congress  and 
other  public  business  during  the  whole  revolution. 
Many  of  the  numbers  in  that  work  were  written  by 
Mr.  Madison  and  Mr.  Hamilton  together,  and  the 
whole  view  of  the  constitution,  there  taken,  was  ad- 
justed  and  arranged  by  them  in  the  outset.  It  is  in 
this  work  Mr.  Madison  most  distinguished  himself 
as  a political  writer.  Let  us  see  how  the  mode  of 
choosing  the  president  was  then  considered  by  men, 
who  devised  and  recommended  it. 

“It  was  desirable,”  (says  the  Federalist),  “that 
the  sense  of  the  people  should  operate  in  the  choice 
of  the  person,  to  whom  so  important  a trust  was  to 
be  confided.  This  end  will  be  answered  by  com- 
mitting the  right  of  making  it,  [the  choice],  not  to 
any  pre-established  body,  but  to  men,  chosen  by  the 
people  themselves. 

“Nothing  was  more  to  be  desired,  than  that  every 
practicable  obstacle  should  be  opposed  to  cabal,  in- 
trigue and  corruption,” 
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“These  most  deadly  adversaries  of  republican  go- 
vernment ” the  Federalist  ad^a,  “might  be  expect- 
ed  from  more  than  one  quarter.”  And  this,  by  the 
-way,  was  the  principal  objection  to  this  part  of  the 
constitution,  both  anting  the  people  and  m the  state 
conventions,  especially  the  state  qt  Virginia.  It  was 
particularly  feared,  that  a desire  in  foreign  powers 
to  interfere  in  our  concerns,  or  combinations  ot  in- 
fluential men  at  home,  would  be  able  to  gain  an  as- 
cendancy in  our  councils,  and  that  this  would  be 
most  likely  to  be  done  by  procuring  the  election  of 
• creature  of  their  own  to  the  chief  magistracy  of 
the  union.” 

“But,”  says  the  Federalist,  “the  convention  have 
guarded  against  all  danger  ot  this  sort  with  a most 
provident  and  judicious  attention.  They  have  not 
made  the  appointment  of  president  to  depend  on 
pre-existing  bodies  of  men,  who  might  be  tampered 
with  beforehand  to  prostitute  their  votes;  but  they 
have  referred  it,  [the  appointment],  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  an  immediate  act  of  the  people  of  America, 
to  be  exerted  in  the  choice  of  persons  for  the  tem- 
porary and  sole  purpose  ofm&kingthe  appointment. 
And  they  have  excluded  from  eligibility  to  this  trust, 
[that  of  electors]  all  those  who,  from  situation,  might 
be  suspected  of  too  great  devotion  to  the  president 
in  office.” 

“Another  and  no  less  important  desideratum  was, 
that  the  executive  should  be  independent,  for  his 
continuance  in  office,  on  all  but  the  people  themselves. 
He  might  otherwise  be  tempted  to  sacrifice  his  duty 
to  his  complisance  for  those,  whose  favor  was  neces. 
sary  to  the  duration  of  his  official  consequence. 
This  advantage  will,  also,  be  secured,  by  making 
his  re-election  to  depend  on  a special  body  ot  re- 
presentatives, [electors],  deputed  by  the  society  for 
the  single  purpose  of  making  the  important  choice.” 
fff  It  must  be  recollected,  that  it  was  often  proposed 
hi  the  United  States  convention,  to  authorize  the 
national  legislature  to  elect  the  president— but  that 
proposition  was  as  often  rejected.  Other  proposi- 
tions were  made  that  the  governors  of  the  several 
states— then  the  state  governments— should  elect 
him;  all  which  were  at  once  rejected.  Judge  Wii 
son  proposed  that  even  the  United  States  senators 
should  be  elected  by  the  people , instead  of  the  legis- 
latures—but  this  was  left  as  it  now  stands  in  the  con- 
stitution. On  the  subject  of  electors  of  president, 
Mr.  Hamilton  proposed  that  they  be  appointed  by 
electors,  chosen  by  other  electors,  which  last  should 
be  chosen  by  the  people  at  large.  This  would  have 
been  constituting  iivo  colleges  of  electors,  and  left 
it  much  the  same  as  when  the  legislature  of  a state 
takes  upon  itself  to  choose  the  electors;  except 
that  Mr.  Hamilton’s  pJan  had  the  advantage  of  the 
people’s  choosing  the  frst  body  of  electors  for  the 
only  and  immediate  purpose  of  electing  the  second, 
and  not  for  purposes  of  legislation  too,  nor  at  a long 
period  beforehand.  Yet  this  would  not  do,  and  was 
rejected!  Was  not  the  intention  and  object  of  the 
contention  pretty  clearly  marked  in  all  this? 

Now  let  us  see  how  this  point  was  viewed  after  it 
had  been  discussed  and  examined  by  the  people, 
and  when  the  state  conventions  came  to  act  on  it 
definitively.  The  mode  of  appointing  the  president 
was  seldom  objected  to,  except  in  Virginia,  a state 
renowned  for  talent3  and  patriotism,  and  for  states- 
men of  stern  and  undeviating  republicanism.  In 
her  convention  were  men  of  the  first  standing  in 
the  nation— Madison,  Randolph,  Mason,  Monroe, 
Marshall,  Patrick  Kerury,  &c..  Let  us  see  how  this 
onvention  considered  the  mode  of  electing  the  pre 
sident,  The  objections  against  it  were  the  danger 
of  combination  acd  foreign  influence;  the  re-eligi- 


bility of  the  president;  and  the  choice  by  states, 
when  no  person  should  have  a majority  of  the  votes 
of  the  electors. 

Mr.  Monroe  said,  the  president  “ought  to  act 
under  the  strongest  impulses  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, which  are  the  strongest  incentives  to  human 
actions.  There  are  two  ways  of  securing  this  point. 
He  ought  to  depend  on  the  people  of  America  fdr 
his  appointment  and  continuance  in  office.  Hisre- 
sponsibility  ought  further  to  be  direct  and  immediate 
As  to  his  dependence  on  the  people,  Mr.  M.thought, 
after  all,  he  might  owe  his  elevation  to  the  state  go- 
vernments, and  not  to  the  people  at  large— because 
there  would  probably  be  no  choice  by  the  electors, 
and  then  he  will  be  chosen  by  states,  in  which  case 
each  state  has  only  one  vote,  “The  consequence 
will  be,”  says  Mr.  Monroe,  “that  a majority  of  the 
states,  and  these  consisting  of  the  smallest , may 
elect  him.”  This  would  be  a mode,  he  said,  “per- 
fectly dissatisfactory  to  his  mind.  It  will  give  an 
advantage  to  the  small  states.  He,  [the  president], 
will  depend,  therefore,  on  the  states  for  his  re-elec- 
tion,  and  not  on  the  people.**  This  did  not  appear  to 
him,  as  he  expressed  it,  “compatible  with  theseew- 
rity  of  republicanism .” 

In  those  days  the  idea  ©f  the  legislature’s  taking 
upon  itself  to  chose  the  electors  was  not  invented 
—no  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  writings  or  de- 
bates of  that  period,  nor  was  it  suggested  in  the 
Virginia  convention,  that  there  was  danger  of  the 
legislature  of  a state  doing  any  more  than  to  point 
out  the  manner  of  election.  Tho  objection  was,  that', 
in  the  end,  the  choice  might  not  be  made  by  the 
people’s  electors,  but  by  the  states,  for  want  of  a 
choice  by  the  electors. 

Mr.  George  Mason  said,  “this  mode  of  election 
was  a mere  deception — a mere  ignis  fatuits  on  the 
people  of  America,  and  thrown  out  to  make  them 
believe  they  were  to  choose  him,  [the  president]— 
whereas  it  would  not  be  once  out  of  fifty  years  that 
he  would  be  chosen  by  them  in  the  frst  instance , 
because  a majority  of  thewhole  votes  was  required.” 
He  also  said,  “the  great  fundamental  principle  of 
responsibility  in  republicanism  is  sapped,”  because 
“rotation  in  office  was  not  secured,”  and  he  insisted 
that  the  eligibility  of  the  president  a second  time  was 
a dangerous  feature  in  the  constitution,  and  that  fo- 
reign influence  might  decide  his  election. 

Gov.  Randolph  said  he  had  once  entertained  the 
same  sentiments  orv  the  subject  of  re-eligibility,  but 
acknowledged,  that,  on  further  consideration,  he 
had  altered  his  opinion.  And,  as  to  foreign  influ  - 
ence, and  the  confusion  that  existed  in  other  co.um 
tries  referred  to,  in  the  selection  of  the  head  of  an 
empire,  he  said — “The  mode  of  election  here  ex- 
cludes that  faction,  which  is  productive  of  such  hos- 
tilities and  confusion  in  Poland.  It  renders  it  un- 
necessary or  impossible  for  foreign  force  to  inter- 
fere. THE  ELECTORS  MUST  BE  ELECTED 
BY  THE  PEOPLE  AT  LARGE.f  To  procure  his 
re-election  his  influence  must  be  coextensive  with 
the  continent.  And  there  can  be  no  combination  be 
tween  the  electors,  as  they  elect  him  on  the  same 
day  in  every  state.” 

j- Judge  Tucker,  in  his  comments  on  the  United 
States  constitution,  annexed  to  his  edition  of  Black- 
stone,  remarks  on  this  mode  of  election,  that  “no 
opportunity  is  furnished  for  intrigue  and  cabal. 
There  is  no  room  for  the  turbulence  of  a campus 
martius  or  a Polish  diet,  on  the  onejaand,  or  for  the 
intrigues  of  a sacred  college  or  a Venetian  senate  qa 
the  other.” 
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Mr.  Madison,  in  speaking  on  this  question,  took 
notice  of  an  idea,  thrown  out  by  some  member, 
that  one  of  the  United  States  senators  should  be 
chosen  president;  and  he  objected  to  such  a plan, 
because  such  a senator  would  be  only  the  choice  of 
the  legislature  of  a state.  He  said: — 

“Mr.  Chairman,  I think  there  are  some  peculiar 
advantages  incident  to  this  office,  which  recommend 
it  to  us.  There  is,  in  the  first  place,  a great  proba- 
bility this  officer  will  be  taken  from  the  large  states; 
and,  if  so,  the  circumstance  of  his  having  an  eventual 
vote  will  be  so  far  favourable.  The  CONSIDERA- 
TION, which  recommends  it  to  me  is,  that  he  -will  be 
the  choice  of  THE  PEOPLE  AT  LARGE.  There 
Is  much  more  propriety  in  giving  this  office  to  a per- 
son chosen  by  the  people  at  large,  than  to  one  of  the 
senate,  who  is  only  the  choice  of  the  legislature  of 
one  state.” 

We  have  not  a word  to  add  to  the  construction  of 
our  late  learned  and  venerable  president  and  his 
compatriots  in  the  United  States  and  state  conven- 
tions-— except  to  say,  that  if  it  had  been  believed  or 
Imagined  that  the  legislatures  of  the  states  would 
ever  take  the  appointment  of  the  electors  from  the 
people  at  large,  the  constitution  would  not  have 
been  adopted  in  Virginia,  nor  do  we  believe  it 
would  in  any  other  state. 

We  must  defer,  for  two  or  three  days,  some  fur- 
ther remarks  which  arise  out  of  the  discussion  of 
this  subject;  a view  of  the  way  in  which  a depar- 
ture from  the  constitution  has  been  unhappily  sane 
tioned  in  a few  of  the  states;  and  some  notice  of  the 
favourable  circumstances,  which  now  exist,  for  “cor- 
recting the  procedure.” 


Jefferson  and  Madison. 

mOM  THE  PETERSBURG  INTELLIGENCER. 

First  upon  the  list  of  distinguished  citizens  of 
Virginia,  invited  by  the  volunteers  of  Petersburg, 
to  join  in  paying  due  honors  to  the  47th  anniversary 
of  American  independence,  were  the  names  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  James  Madison , ex-presidents 
of  the  United  States.  Although,  from  circumstances 
and  the  infirmities  of  age,  neither  of  these  honored 
patriots  found  it  practicable  to  accept  the  invitation, 
yet  the  cards  of  captains  Pannill,  McRae  and  Pol. 
lard  have  drawn  from  them  the  following  replies, 
which  are  published  at  general  request: 

Monticello,  June  25,  1823, 
Messrs.  Pannill,  McRae  and  Pollard, 

Gentlemen— 1 have  just  now  received  yowr  favor 
of  the  17th  inst.  inviting  me  to  a participation  with 
the  volunteers  of  Petersburg  in  their  celebration  of 
the  approaching  anniversary  of  our  national  inde- 
pendence. I should,  with  great  pleasure,  prove  my 
respect  for  the  invitation,  and  my  attachment  to  this 
annual  regeneration  of  good  principles,  if  the  re- 
maining powers  of  life  permitted;  but  the  hand  of 
time  presses  heavily  on  me,  disables  me  from  taking 
such  a journey,  and,  indeed,  disqualifies  me  for 
sharing  in  the  joys  and  festivities  of  the  day;  I must 
pray  you,  therefore,  good  sirs,  to  be  the  channel  of 
conveying  to  the  volunteers  of  Petersburg  the  as- 
surance of  my  thankfulness  and  high  consideration, 
of  soliciting  for  me  the  kind  indulgence  to  habits  of 
retirement,  which  my  weakened  condition  venders 
necessary;  and  to  accept,  in  writing,  the  expression 
of  my  sympathies  in  sentiments  and  rejoicings  which 
I cannot  be  present  to  offer  in  person.  The  conti- 
nued repetition  of  these  commemorations,  through 
ages  to  come,  and  the  faithful  preservation,  pure 


and  unchanged,  ot  the  spirit  of  that  great  day  which 
gave  them  birth,  will  be  the  themes  of  unceasing 
prayer  with  me.  I 

With  my  thanks  for  the  k\nd  expressions  of*your 
sentiment  towards  myself,  be  pleased  to  accept,  in- 
dividually,  the  assurance  of  my  great  esteem  and 
respect.  TH:  JEFFERSON. 

Captains  William  Pannill , John  McRae , 

John  Pollard. 

Montpellier , June  28,  *1823. 

Gentlemen— I received,  last  evening,  your  Ie\*er 
of  the  17th,  inviting  my  participation  with  the  vo- 
lunteers of  Petersburg,  in  celebrating  the  national 
anniversary  approaching. 

Several  causes  unite  in  putting  it  out  of  my  pow- 
er to  comply  with  the  invitation;  but  I beg  the  vo- 
lunteers to  be  assured  that  I feel  all  the  value  given 
to  it  by  the  motives  and  the  quarter  from  which  it 
proceeds.  T he  conduct  of  the  gallant  band  under 
that  name,  in  the  late  war,  has  a marked  place  in  the 
records  of  patriotism;  and  I should  gladly  join  in  a 
libation  to  such  an  example,  on  a day  with  which 
every  thing  inspired  by  love  of  country  is  congenial. 
At  this  distance  I can  only  express  the  grateful  re- 
spect  I retain  for  them,  and  offer  the  good  wishes 
to  which  they  are  so  well  entitled, 

JAMES  MADISON. 

Capts.  Pannill , McRae  and  Pollard, 
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John  Oliver , esq.  of  Baltimore,  lately  deceased, 
left  the  sum  of  $20,000  to  the  Hibernian  society, 
of  which  he  was  president,  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing a free  school  in  this  city,  for  the  education 
of  poor  children  of  both  sexes,  without  distinction 
ss  to  their  religious  tenets. 

Died , at  Quarantine,  New  York,  lieut.  William 
H.  Mott,  of  the  U.  S.  navy— of  a disease  contract- 
ed on  a voyage  from  the  Brazils. 

Detroit,  which,  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
has  been  a military  post,  and  which,  even  at  the 
commencement  of  the  late  war,  was  so  distant  as, 
to  be,  seemingly,  almost  out  of  reach  of  the  govern . 
ment,  is  about  to  cease  to  have  a garrison — such  is 
the  progress  of  population  and  of  improvement 
within  a few  years.  Some  fears  are  expressed  of 
the  Indians,  instigated  by  our  old  friends  at  Am- 
herstburg;  but  the  people,  of  what  will  soon  be  the 
state  of  Michigan,  cannot  long  apprehend  the  possi- 
bility of  danger  from  them,  aid  being  so  easily  ob- 
tained from  the  late  wildernesses  of  New-York. 

From  the  Pacific.  A letter  purporting  to  be 
written  by  an  officer  of  the  Franklin  74,  and  dated 
at  Valparaiso,  10th  March,  has  the  following  singu- 
lar paragraph: — “Our  first  step  from  here  after  you 
sailed,  wa9  to  convoy  the  ship  Canton  to  Arica  and 
Quilca,  which  ports  were  in  a declared  state  of 
blockade;  but  which  the  commodore  did  not  see 
proper  to  respect.  At  Arica,  we  witnessed  a fight 
between  the  troops  on  shore  and  a Patriot  schooner 
— the  latter  was  obliged  to  cut  her  cable  and  stand 
off  with  loss.  From  this  we  sailed  to  Quilca  and 
completed  the  sale  of  the  Canton's  cargo.** 

What!— a ship  of  the  line  employed  “to  complete 
the  sale”  of  a merchant  vessel’s  cargo? 

Fire.  Between  20  and  30  buildings,  some  of  them 
large,  were  consumed  by  fire,  near  the  corner  of 
Third  and  Callowhill  streets,  Philadelphia,  last 
Wednesday. 
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“Art  thou  there,  true  penny?” 

Hamlet  to  the' Ghost. 

Ghostly  sayings*  from  the  “National  Intelligen- 
cer” of  March  21.  1823:  “ i he  manufacturing  inte* 
rest  is  at.this  moment  better  protected  than  any  other 
interest  of  the  country.  Manufactures  are  besides, 
the  only  prosperous  interest  of  the  country;  they  are 
flourishing  at. the  expense  of  every  other” 

“Returning  home.”  The  ship  Alexander,  which 
sailed  from  Philadelphia  last  week,  for  Liverpool, 
besides  a large  number  of  cabin  passengers,  had 
no  lesR  than  seventy  Jive  in  her  steerage!^  Almost 
every  vessel  that  sails  for  England  now  carries  out 
some  of  the  productive  classes  who  had  left  their 
own  country  to  seek  more  full  and  better  employ, 
ment  in  the  United  States.  This  is  almost  as  good 
a comment  on  the  sayings  of  Messrs.  Gales  St  Sea- 
ton  as  it  is  possible  to  make — and  the  probability 
is,  that  the  laboring  poor  in  England  ..re,  at  this 
-only  one  grade  less  comfortable  than  the 
same  description  of  persons  in  many  parts  of  our 
country,  if  not  as  well  or  better  off'.  There  is 
more  misery  and  suffering,  and  a greater  amount 
of  privation  in  Baltimore  in  one  month  now,  than 
there  used  to  be  in  a whole  year.  See  the  follow* 
big  article. 

Female  labor.  A writer  in  the  Baltimore  Chroni- 
cle  says — “As  a proof  of  the  uncommon  pressure  of 
tbe  times,  especially  with  poor  people,  we  mention 
the  fact,  that  females  take  in  sewing  from  the  cloth- 
ing stores  at  the  following  prices,  viz:  vests,  for 
making,  two  dollars  a dozen;  summer  roundabouts, 
twelve  and  a half  cents  a piece,  and  pantaloons  from 
six  and  a quarter  to  twelve  and  a half  cents.  It  will 
not  be  supposed  the  articles  are  of  the  first  quality, 
or  made  in  the  first  style  at  these  prices,  yet  they 
are  required  to  be  made  in  such  alnanner,  that  one 
lady  particularly,  works  very  hard  two  days  to  make 
a roundabout!  and  yet  she  is  obliged  to  pay  the  rent 
of  a room,  and  maintain  herself  f'.nd  child  on  six 
and  a quarter  cenl3  a day!” 

(L/" Here  is  food  for  reflection:  but  I shall  dismiss 
the  matter  just  now,  by  sirrnly  asking  whether  the 
condition  of  those  poor  vv  omen  would  not  be  ame. 
fforated  by  the  establishment  of  domestic  manufac- 
lures?  Whether  there  are  not  thousands  of  things 
that  would  afford  them  far  more  profitable  employ- 
ment, provided  our  capitalists  felt  themselves  safe 
m vesting  their  money  in  buildings,  machinery  and 
stock,  to  meet  the  home  demand?  Whether,  at  such 
Mites  for  labor,  if  security  were  afforded  fo. the, en- 
terprising, wo  might  not  add  to  the  exports  i t qu 
country  by  the  aid"  of  female  industry,  ancfWa  large 
amount?— seeing  the  fact  is,  that  security,  rather 
tfian  bounty , is  the  object  desired  by  our  manufac- 
tures? They  do  not  want  protection  against  fo- 

* That  is — things  without  substance— “words.” 

j- Another  vessel,  however,  has  just  arrived  at 
New  York,  from  Grenock,  with  between  80  and  90 
passengers,  who  were  preceded  by  50  more,  and 
will  be  followed  by  many  others,  for  the  settlement 
of  certain  lands  in  Marietta  district,  Ohio.  They 
are  persons  of  good  character,  and  supplied  with 
some  money  to  commence  business  with — nearlv  all 
of  them  are  farmers. 

Vox.  XXIV— 21, 


reign  labor  so  much  as  against  foreign  intrigues,  by 
which  our  markets  are  occasionally  glutted  with 
goods  and  sold  at  a loss,  for  tbe  express  purpose  of 
prostrating  our  establishments. 

Though  the  prices  stated  in  the  preceding  are  so 
very  low,  hundreds  are  willing  to  take  in  work  that 
cannot  obtain  it.  The  clothing  shops  are  over-run 
with  persons  Seeking  employment. 

The  Crops.  Notwithstanding  the  many  unplea- 
sant reports  that  we  heard  of  destruction  by  “the 
fly,”  by  which  indeed,  many  fields  were  cut  of*  it  is 
probable  that  the  amount  of  wheat  and  rye  secur- 
ed is  one  half  larger  than  the  average  of  the  crops 
for  several  years  pail— and  the  Indian  corn  is  very 
promising.  But  bread  stuffs  appear  to  be  a perfect 
drug  in  foreign  countries,-  no  les,«  than  6,400,000 
bushels  of  foreign  wheat  being  now  ware-housed 
at.  the  single  port  of  London,  waning  for  the  chance 
of  a market. 

Wood.  It  is  stated  that,  in  the  month  of  June 
last,  the  Oriskany  manufacturing  company  purchas- 
ed, in  the  county  of  Oneida,  New  York,  about, 
25,000  lbs,  of  wool,  at  an  average  price  of  52  cents 
per  lb.  A snug  little  item  to  be  added  to  the  gains 
of  the  farmers.  Now,  there  are  between  50  and  60 
counties  in  New  York— and,  if  the  farmers  in  each 
should  have  as  much  wool  to  spare,  over  anc  beyond 
their  household  consumption,  as  those  of  Oneida,  the 
aggregate  would  be  about  l,375,0001bs.  of  wool, 
worth  more  than  687,500  dollars,  which  would  make 
nearly  700,000  yards  of  wide  cloth,  worth  from  3| 
to  4 doiiars  per  yard,  and  in  the  whole  to  be  valued 
at  about  two  millions  five  hundred  thousand’’ dol- 
lars; a greater  amount  than  the  value  of  ail  the  do- 
mestic products  of  the  seven  eastern  states,  (includ- 
ing New  York),  exported  to  foreign  countries. 

Sheet  shearing.  There  are  about  10,000  sheep 
on  the  famous  and  thrifty  little  lslaftd  of  Nantucket. 
These  were  ail  collected  together,  some  short  time 
since,  to  be  sheared,  andlnust  have  afforded  a plea- 
sant spectacle.  The  amount  of  the  wool  obtained, 
l is  not  stated. 

Vaccination  has  been  successfully  resorted  to 
in  England,  as  a means  of  preventing  the  distemper 
in  dogs.  The  matter  is  inserted  on  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  ear,  on  a part  as  free  from  hair  as  pos- 
sible. 

John  J ax.  The  venerable  John  "Adams,  former 
president  of  the  United  States,  joined  his  fellow 
citizens  at  Uuincy,  Mass.  m':ceic crating  the  hast 
anniversary  of  our  independence.  Being  called 
upon  for  a toast,  he  gave  the  following  — 

“The  excellent  president , governor , ambassador  and 
chief  justice,  John  Jay,  whose  name,  by  accident,  was 
not  subscribed  on  the  declaration  of  independence 
as  it  ought  to  have  been,  for  he  was  one  of  its  ablest 
and  fait  hfulest  supporters.  A splendid  star  just  setting 
below  the  horizon.” 

It  would  "be  difficult,  (says  the  Boston  Patriot), 
fully  to  describe  the  delicate  manner  in  which  this 
toast  v/as  received  and  noticed  by  the  company. 
Instead  of  loud  acclamations  which  succeeded  the 
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ether  toasts,  it  was  followed  by  soft  and  interrupted 
interjections  and  aspirations,  as  if  each  individual 
was  casting*  up  an  ejaculatory  prayer,  that  the  two 
illustrious  sages  might  pass  the  remainder  Of  their 
days  in  tranquility  and  ease,  and  finally  be  landed 
on  the  blissful  shores  of  a happy  etprnity. 

Prophecy  of  Charles  Fox*.  The  following  is  taken* 
from  an  English  paper— “Napoleon  Bonaparte  used 
to  say  of  the  late  Mr.  Fox,  that  he  was  to  the  British 
what  Cassandra  was  to  the  Trojans.  It  was  the  fate 
of  both  to  speak  important  truths,  which  were  dis- 
believed until  it  was  too  late.  One  of  our  country- 
iroan’s  prophecies  is  now  in  course  of  fulfilment. 
While  debating  on  the  address  grounded  on  the 
preliminaries  of  peace  with  the  French  republic, 
then  laid  before  parliament,  Mr.  FoX  defied  all  who 
heard  him  to  produce,  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
«6a  more  accursed  object  of -war  than  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons”  My  undisguised  opinion,  (he  con- 
tinued), is,  that  if  the  coalition  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons  had  succeeded,  t&e  consequence  would 
have  beent  amongst  all  this  kings  oj  European  per- 
petual guarantee  against  ale  people  who  might  be 
oppress sb  by  any  of  them  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
Ail  countries,  therefore,  must  be  benefitted  by  the 
failure  of  such  a project,  but  none  more  than  Great 
Britain,  To  the  people  of  this  country  the  comequences 
would  home  been  fatal . Refer  to  the  page  of  history. 
Had  the  coalition  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  first 
established  such  a guarantee,  would  the  liberties  of 
the  people  have  been  preserved  against  the  house 
of  Stuart,  or  would  Hampden  have  gained  the  im- 
mortal victory  he  did?  To  come  lower  down;  had 
sseh  a guarantee  existed  in  later  times,  would  the 
revolution  of  1.683  have  been  able  to  maintain  it- 
self?  I say,  therefore,  that  there  could  not  have 
been  any  greater  misfortune  to  the  world  than  the 
success  of  that  coalition  for  restoring  the  Bourbons 
to  the  throne  of  France.** 

Air  honorable  king!  The  following  horrible 
tale  is  extracted  from  a letter  of  the  agent  of  the 
colonization  society  at  Cape  Mesurada — • 

“King  Boatswain,  ouv  most  powerful  supporter 
and  steady  friend  among  the  natives,  (so  he  has  uni- 
formly shown  himself),  received  a quantity  of  goods 
on.  trust  from  a French  slaver  for  which  he  stipulat- 
ed to  pay  young  slaves.  He  makes  it  a point  of  ho- 
nor to  be  punctual  to  his  engagements , The  time 
was  at  hand  when  he  expected  the  return  of  the 
slaver.  He  had  not  the  slaves.  Looking  around 
on  the  peaceable  tribes  about  him  for  his  victims, 
he  singled  out  the  Queahs,  a small  agricultural  and 
trading  people,  of  most  inoffensive  character.  His 
warriors  were  skilfully  distributed  to  the  different 
hamlets,  and,  making  a simultaneous  assault  on  the 
sleeping  occupants,  in  the  dead  of  night,  without 
difficulty  or  resistance,  in  one  hour,  annihilated 
the  whole  tribe!  Every  adult  man  and  woman  was 
murdered;  every  hut  fired;  very  young  children 
generally  shared  the  fate  of  their  parents.  The  boys 
and  girls  alone  were  reserved  to  pay  the  French- 
man.** 

Congressional  cauc  os.  The  proposition  to  hold 
a caucus  of  the  members  of  congress  at  Washing, 
ton,  to  make  & president  of  the  United  States,  is  a 
subject  on  which  the  people  should  speak  to  their 
servants  Jest  the  servants,  should  become  masters, 
and  lead,  instead  of  follow,  public  opinion — which  is, 
or  at  least  should  be,  the  supreme  power  in  law,  as 
•well  as  equity,  in  a free  country. 


It  is  pleasant  to  refer  to  former  opinions,  and  find 
that  they  correspond  with  those  now  entertained. 
When  Mr.  Madison  was  nominated  for  a second  elec- 
tion in  1812,  (though  it  was  well  known  that  the 
opposing  party  would  be  rallied  with  some  proba- 
bility of  success),  much  objection  existed  against 
the  proceeding,  and  many  of  those  who  were  ac- 
counted “undeviating  democrats”  severely  depre- 
cated it  as  “unconstitutional” — and  called  it  also  an 
act  of  "usurpation .** 

Believing,  then,  that  there  was  a political  neces- 
sity in  both  parties  to  gather  their  forces  to  bear  on 
the  principles  which  they  severally  supported,  I 
was  myself  rather  friendly  to  that  caucus,  though 
not  pleased  with  the  practice,  which  many  of  us 
feared  would  grow  into  a rule,  and  become  the 
source  of  much  mischief  to  the  people;  but  in  re- 
ference to  the  subject,  the  Register  of  the  23d  of 
May,  1812,  has  the  following  remark;— 

“All  parties  have  occasionally  resorted  to  some 
medium  for  concentrating  their  force,  and,  when 
measures  awb  NOT  men  are  the  object,  the  prac^ 
tice  is  both  just  and  necessary.’* 

A few  days  since  I said— 

“The  only  reason  for,  and  perhaps  the  only 
ground  on  which  congressional  cancusses  could  be 
justified,  exists  no  longer.  Our  political  contests 
used  to  be  more  for  measures  than  ment  and  it  was 
right  and  proper  to  concentrate  the  power  of  par- 
ties  that  it  might  act  in  support  of  their  principles; 
but  now  the  difference  is  more  about  men  than  mca * 
surest  as  every  gentleman  named  for  the  presidency 
professes  the  same  general  principles &c«  See 
present  vol.  page  131. 

So  that  eleven  years  experience  has  only  confirm- 
ed what  were  original  opinions,  and  these  were 
common  to  all  the  “democrats  of  the  old  school.’* 
A caucus  was  tolerated  only  for  the  real  or  sup- 
posed necessity  of  bringing  the  people  to  act  con- 
cerning tneasiire$i  and,  in  those  days,  one  had  never 
been  held  for  the  exaltation  of  persons , unless  to 
give  effect  to  principles.  Messrs.  Jefferson  and 
Madison,  whether  at  their  first  or  second  elections, 
were  the  desired  of  that  part  of  the  people  called 
“democrats’* — so  the  caucussesat  which  they  were 
named  only  followed  public  opinion,  not  presuming 
to  lead  it.  I pray  that  the  considerate  reader,  who 
feels  an  interest  in  this  matter,  will  note  the  great 
distinction  between  a caucus  as  it  w as,  and  a cau- 
cus as  it  will  bet  if  one  should  be  holden  by  the  pre- 
sent congress.  If  any  other  than  the  persons  just 
named  had  been  recommended,  they  could  not 
have  been  elected;  and  the  people  would  have 
closely  examined  the  votes  of  their  senators  and  re- 
presentatives in  a caucus;  which,  at  that  time,  might 
have  been  nearly  without  political  jugglers,  for  the 
reason  that  those  who  attended  had  only  to  proclaim 
the  well  known  will  of  those  they  represented; 
but  now  it  seems  to  me  that  a caucus  must  have 
many  jugglers  in  it,  for  the  reason  that  the  old 
landmarks  are  obliterated,  and  new  points  of  prin- 
ciple are  not  started  on  which  a caucus  can  act.  How- 
ever interesting  it  may  be  to  a few  would-be  great 
men,  seeking  power,  office  and  cash— for  it  is  “mo- 
ney  that  makes  the  mare  go’*— that  this  or  the  other 
particular  person  should  be  elected  president,  the 
people,  who  will  have  to  pay  the  cost  of  their  in- 
trigues, if  successful,  are  not  yet  prepared  to  give 
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an  opinion  as  to  the  person  to  be  selected,  and  sure- 
ly, will  not  permit  themselves  to  be  dictated  to. 

Let  us  look  a little  closer  at  the  nomination  of 
1812.  At  that  period,  there  were  28  “republicans” 
in  the  senate,  only  seventeen  of  whom  attended  the 
caucus,  and,  of  104  of  the  same  political  party  in 
the  house  of  representatives,  but  sixty  five  were 
present — together  82,  who  voted  in  caucus  Of  the 
132  republican  members  in  both  houses,  ffty,  (two 
fifths  of  the  whole),  were  absent! 

In  the  first  vol.  of  the  Register,  page  233,  there 
is  a fist  of  the  members  of  congress,  politically  de- 
signated, and  in  the  2nd  vol.  page  192,  the  names 
of  those  present  at  the  caucus  are  given.  Some 
very  curious  things  are  suggested  by  a comparison 
of  these  sets  of  names;  and  I believe  the  faet  may 
be  generally  stated,  that  those  yet  active  in  politi- 
cal fife,  who  absented  themselves  from  the  caucus 
of  1812,  because,  as  they  then  said,  they  disapprov 
ed  of  the  practice,  are  now  among  the  loudest  advo 
cates  for  one!  I could  myself  name  some  of  these, 
if  it  were  proper  to  do  so  in  a work  like  this;  and  it 
is  surely  a fact,  that  most  v/ho  opposed  the  “regu- 
lar nomination”  of  Mr.  Madison  in  1812,  are  won- 
derfully anxious  to  get  a “regular  nomination”  in 
1823!  I speak  only  in  regard  to  those  called  “de- 
mocrats”—the  “federalists,”  of  course,  opposed  the 
nomination,  as  it  was  right  and  proper  in  them,  as  a 
party,  to  do — if  they  pleased.  It  is  a singular  truth, 
that  the  prominent  politicians  in  Baltimore,  (as  well 
as  some  others  in  the  state),  who  wow  are  the  sup- 
porters of  the  caucus-system,  opposed  the  “regu- 
lar nomination”  of  Mr.  Madison  * This  little  fact 
is  worth  a volume  of  speculation;  and  I have  no 
doubt,  that  if  the  editors  of  the  “state  paper”  in 
New  York,  the  “Albany  Argus,”  will  inquire  into 
the  matter,  they  will  find  not  a few  of  those  who 
call  out  the  most  lustily  for  an  adherence  to  the 
•‘old  republican  practice”  of  making  such  nomina- 
tions, were  the  enemies  thereof  in  1812.  If  the 
consistency  of  these  is  to  be  admired— if  these  are 
proper  persons  to  take  a lead  in  affairs  of  this  sort, 
I have  to  unlearn  all  that  I have  ever  understood  to 
be  republican  principles.  The  party  never  support- 
ed the  caucus-system  but  from  political  necessity — it 
w as  tolerated  rather  than  approved  of:  and,  are  those 
who  opposed  it  when  the  country  was  at  war,  when 
the  union  of  the  party  was  indispensable  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  controversy,  and  perhaps,  even  to  the 
integrity  of  the  republic,  to  brow-beat  and  suspect 
the  “democracy”  of  those  who  cannot  see  the  ne 
cessity  of  holding  a caucus  at  the  present  time! 
Really,  this  is  the  “cap  sheaf”  of  presumption!  In 
1812,  New  York,  (now  the  head  quarters  of  “regu- 
lar nominations,”  if  the  “Argus”  is  to  be  taken  as 
the  oracle  of  the  party),  had  fourteen  “democratic” 
members  in  congress,  and  of  these  only  four  went 
into  caucus!  That  paper  has  told  us,  “one  of  the 
tenets  of  the  republican  faith  is,  that  the  minority 
shall  yield  to  the  majority.”  This  is  certainly  true, 
and  / have  always  supported  that  point  of  faith  by 
works,  and  presume  that  I always  shall,  because  it 
is  right  that  the  majority  should  govern:  but  let  the 
editors  apply  this  rule  at  home , generally,  and  in  the 
first  place  directly  to  the  ten  absentees  above  allud- 
ed to,  before  they  send  their  doctrines  abroad.  I 


* Question  to  the  editor  of  the  “American  Senti- 
nel”— Does  this  apply  to  Philadelphia  and  Penn 
sylvania,  as  to  Baltimore  and  Maryland?  I do  not 
mean  to  insinuate  that  it  does,  and  am  not  sufficient- 
ly acquainted  with  the  actors,  then  and  wow,  in  that 
city  and  state:  but,  perhaps,  the  thing  is  worth  look- 
ing into,  just  for  curiosity’s  sake! 


do  not  blame  the  gentleman  who  refused  to  attend 
the  caucus — it  was  their  duty  to  themselves  to  ex- 
ercise a discretion  on  the  subject — and,  if  the  prac- 
tice then,  when  war  was  seemingly  inevitable,  was 
of  doubtful  expediency,  how  should  it  be  regarded 
now,  in  a season  of  profound  peace  and  political 
calmness? 

Some  days  ago,  the  editor  of  the  “American  Sen- 
tinel,”  at  Philadelphia,  replied  to  my  remarks  in  the 
“ Register ” of  the  21st  ult.  The  pith  of  the  article, 
is,  perhaps,  to  be  found  in  the  following  extracts: 

“From  such  a fugleman  of  the  democratic  party 
as  Mr.  Niles,  we  shall  always  differ  with  regret  and 
diffidence.  But  we  are  strongly  impressed  with 
the  conviction  that  in  the  points  between  us  we  are 
in  the  right.  Nothing,  we  think,  but  a republican 
president,  nominated  in  republican  caucus,  can  re- 
cover the  republican  interest  to  first  principles  and 
rid  it  of  those  barnacles  to  which  Mr.  Niles  alludes  as 
having  grown  upon  its  bottom.  Nothing  else  can 
prevent  the  ascendancy  of  men,  who,  call  them  what 
you  will,  are  federalists  in  disguise.  Nothing  else 
can  restore  state  influence  to  its  rights.  Nothing 
else  can  preserve  the  union  from  the  poison  of  lo- 
cal prejudices.  Nothing  else  can  arrest  the  present 
tendency  of  our  politics  to  mere  factious  attach- 
ments to  individual  leaders.” 

The  editor  of  the  “Sentinel”  states  that  he  consi- 
ders himself  oa  the  strongest  ground  because  he  has 
declared  his  preference  for  one  of  the  candidates 
for  the  presidency,  [Mr.  Crawford],  which  I have 
not  done,  and  then  adds— 

•‘By  declaring  for  a candidate  as  the  choice  of  oui“ 
party,  we  stand  committed  to  that  party  and  to  that 
man— so  long  as  he  is  the  choice  of  that  party.  And 
we  know  of  no  other  way  of  ascertaining  that  pre- 
iiminarythan  by  caucus.” 

The  following  closes  the  article  in  the  “Senti- 
nel”— 

“He,  [the  editor  of  the  Register ],  may  be  assured 
that  nothing  but  a congress  caucus  can  keep  Penn- 
sylvania in  her  place.  Without  it,  the  very  same 
men  whom  he  mainly  helped  to  put  down  in  1798, 
will  be,  (what  they  hardly  hoped),  up  again.  And 
they  will  be  so  by  Mr.  Niles’  co  operation. 

“All  they  ask  to  insure  their  restoration,  after 
twenty  years  banishment,  is  that  there  shall  be  no 
democratic  caucus  to  countervail  their  federal  cau- 
cus. To  this  counter  revolution,  (and  such  it  will 
be  if  it  succeeds),  Niles*  Register  will  essentially 
contribute,  if  it  continues  to  decry  a congress  cau- 
cus. And  thus,  by  fair  discussion,  that  veteran  and 
exemplary  editor  may  perceive  that  it  is  found  that 
his  really  free  press  is  in  danger  of  being  ranged 
in  opposition  to  democracy,  where  it  seems  to  shock 
him  to  think  of  being.  Whether  that  opposition 
win  be  equivalent  to  federalism,  let  his  own  good 
sense  determine.  In  disguise  he  never  will  be. 
But  his  new  allies  are  in  disguise— -and  if  he  acts 
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with  them  at  at  all,  it  matters  little  whether  he  does 
so  in  disguise  or  openly. . Either  way  the  whole  es - : 
semiul  body  of  federalism*  will  have  gained  a great 
deal  more  than  they  deserve,  and  democracy  will 
have  sustained  a loss  deeply  to  be  deplored.’* 

These,  I believe,  are  full  and  fair  specimens  of 
the  manner  and  matter  of  the  piece.  They  are 
mainly  answered  by  what  has  been  already  said 
on  the  subject  at  large.  It  does  not  appear  to  me 
that:  a caucus  can  eliect  either  of  the  matters  sug- 
gested. As  things  are  now  conditioned,  a caucus 
wiii  have  to  act  on  new  grounds,  and  take  upon  it- 
self to  dictate  to,  ^instead  of  fallow  public  opinion. 
The  people  will  not  submit  to  this.  The  contest 
between  the  different  candidates,  or  their  friends, 
is,  as  yet,  without  those  landmarks  on  which  the 
citizens  oi  the  United  States  can  act — they  ail  pro- 
fess to  hold  the  same  general  principles.  Without 
disparagement  to  Mr.  Crawford,  who,  the  “Senti- 
nel” declares,  ‘‘is  said  to  be  the  candidate  of  the 
republican  party,”  there  are,  surely,  others  of  the 
candidates  that  can  quite  as  fully  claim  the  reputa 
lion  of  being  ‘‘jindeviatmg  democrats”  as  he. — 
What  then  must  be  the  result  of  a caucus?— a choice 
of  persons  and  not  of  things!  Can  this  choice  be 
safely  submitted  to  the  members  of  congress,  be- 
fore the  public  will  is  ascertained?  Surely  not. 
That  common  feeling  which  operated  alike  on  a de- 
mocrat or  federalist  of  Maine  and  of  Georgia,  no 
longer  exists;  its  place  has,  in  my  opinion,  unhappi 
ly%  been  supple  d by  others  of  a sectional  charac- 
ter, and  these  must  and  will  have  effect  on  the  elec 
tion  by  the  people,  whatever  bargains  may  be  made 
at  Washington  by  the  members  of  congress*  in  their 
“individual  capacities.”  There  is  a great  differ- 
ence of  opinion  in  different  parts  of  our  country, 
on  one  great  ana  vital  subject,  at  least.  It  is  right 
to  presume  that  both  parties  to  the  question  about 
the  encouragement  of  domestic  manufactures,  (as 
the  best  means  of  furnishing  a sure  market  for  the 
products  of  our  soil),  are  honest— and,  all  other 
things  being  equal,  it  is  morally  impossible  that 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  should  unite  in  the 
election  of  a person  for  president,  without  some  sort 
of  management  that  would  deceive  or  mislead  the 
people  of  one  or  the  other.  All  the  caucusses  in  the 
world  will  not  “keep  Pennsylvania  in  her  place,”  ll 
by  that  we  are  to  understand  her  support  is  to  be  se- 
cured for  the  election  of  a candidate  unfriendly  to 
the  security  and  steadiness  of  the  home  market.  Her 
citizens,  as  I suppose  also  that  those  of  Virginia 
would  do,  will  cheerfully  give  up  their  private  wish- 
es in  favor  of  persons , in  support  of  their  principles-, 
but  it  is  absurd  to  believe  mat  either  will  give  up 
their  principles  as  well  as  what  they  believe  their 
inteiiest,  in  fa  or  of  persons.  The  mass  of  every 
society,  and  especially  of  the  class  wiio  “labor  in 
the  earth,”  and  cultivate  their  own  lands  by  their 


* Where  is  this  federalism?  No  state  in  the  union 
is  “federal**— no  “person  spoken  of  for  the  presi- 
dency is  claimed  as  a federalist.  There  is  no  talk 
about  federalism  at  Washington.  And  those  wdio 
were  called  federalists,  are  as  much  divided  as  to 
the  support  that  they  will  give  the  several  candi- 
dates as  are  the  democrats,  In  support  of  this, 
and  not  by  way  of  objection  to  Mr.  Crawford,  for 
cases  of  the  like  nature  will  apply  to  more  than  one 
of  his  competitors,  it  is  fully  believed  that,  if  Dela- 
ware becomes  federal  at  the  next  election,  the  vote 
of  the  state  wiii  c given  to  that  gentleman— if  not, 
;hat  it  may  be  given  to  another. 


own  hands,  must  be  honest — and  perfectly  indiffer’ 
ent  who  is  president,  provided  he  administers  the 
government  according  to  their  own  ideas  of  right. 

I cannot  see  how  it  is  that  the  editor  of  the  ‘ Sen* * 
tinel”  has  any  advantage  over  me,  because  he 
has  declared  himself  in  favor  of  a particular  candi- 
date, which  I have  hot.  1 think  that  this  rather 
makes  against  that  gentleman  than  for  him.  I op- 
pose a caucus  in  a belief  that  its  principle  is  wrong 
and  practice  injurious — not  to  be  approved  at  any 
time,  and  only  to  be  tolerated  from  necessity;  as  well 
because,  in  the  existing  state  of  things  and  parties, 
a caucus  would  become  a scene  of  that  sort  of  in- 
trigue and  corruption  which  is  to  be  found  in  the. 
“sacred  colle  ge”  at  Rome,  when  a pope  is  about  to 
be  chosen;  for  men  are  pretty  much  the  same  every- 
where. At  Rome,  the  people  have  no  concern  in 
the  election  of  a pope,  and  hence  the  cardinals  act 
according  to  their  own  wills  or  wishes,  and  with- 
out responsibility,  except  to  those  who  may  dispense 
“the  loaves  and  fishes!”-  and  so  now  woulcfa  caucus 
actj  seeing  that  the  people  have  not  yet  settled  the 
subject  m their  own  minds,  by  which  to  guide  their 
representatives  instead  of  being  directed  by  them* 

I atn  not  the  partizan  of  any  one — nearly  ail  the  per- 
sons spoken  of  possess  my  most  sincere  respect, 
personally  and  politically—either  of  these,  I appre- 
hend, would  make  a good  president,  and  da  just 
as  much  for  me  as  another,  when  asked.  The  “Sen- 
tinel,” however,  decidedly  prefers  one  gentleman, 
and  urges  a caucus  that  his  election  may  be  pro- 
moted. If  the  editor  will  frankly  acknowledge  the 
fact,  I venture  to  say  that  this  is  the  case.  Then 
it  is  person,  and  not  principle , that  operates  on  his  , 
mind.  Whenever  a caucus  runs  into  this,  it  should 
be  deprecated  by  every  reflecting  republican. 

Fo  these  and  other  general  objections  to  a cau- 
cus, as  well  a belief  that  it  would  rather  tend  to  di-  . 
vide  and  distract  the  people  than  to  unite  them, 
might  be  added  many  particular  reasons  why  one 
should  not  be  held  at  this  time.  It  is  the  opinion  , 
of  many,  and  certainly  mine,  that  there  is  a greater 
amount  of  political  intrigue  now  existing  in  the 
United  States  than  there  ever  was  before.  I have  > 
had  a pretty  near  view  of  some  of  the  supposed 
hidden  things  that  are  going  on,  and  do  verily  be- 
lieve, just  as  surely  as  that  I shall  die  and  account  J 
for  my  acts,  that  quasi  bargains  have  been  made , as  ; 
for  the  sale  of  votes,  and  that  these  bargains  wiii  J 
be  brought  intoia  caucus,  if  composed  of  the  members  of 
the  present  congress.  As  I will  not  purchase  any7 
man’s  liberty,  no  one  shall  sell  mine,  if  I can  pre- 
vent it.  What  is  it  to  me  whether  Tom  is  in  office  j 
and  Dick  is  out?  They  each  equally  live  on  the 
proceeds  of  my  labor.  But  the  most  despicable  i 
class  of  men  living,  is  the  tribe  of  persons  who  af-  j 
feet  a right  to  rule  and  govern  the  opinions  oil  !j 
others,  and  denounce,  as  political  heresy,  all  that  v 
does  not-  come  up  to  the  standard  of  their  own  will,  1 
and  subserve  their  private  and  personal  purposes.  | 

In  thus  opposing  a caucus,  I wish  it  understood.  j| 
that,  if  it  shall  appear  to  be  the  will  of  the  people*  to  ii 

*1  am  too  old  now  to  mistake  the  chirping  of 

Tom-Tit  politicians  for  the  majestic  voice  of  the  j 
people,  or  to  believe  that  the  efforts  of  the  up-the - f 
ladder- men  are  designed  for  the  public  good.  The  ( 
first  class  of  beings  always  tune  their  notes  to  the 
rising  sun;  the  other  throws  its  filth  on  the  heads  of  J 
those  who  hold  the  ladder , as  soon  as  they  get  to 
the  top  of  it.  There  is  something  like  a pleasant 
revenge,  and  surely  much  satisfaction,  when  past  j 
years  are  recollected,  and  the  fate  of  such  persons  | 
is  brought  in  review.  How  few  of  those  who  were  ij 
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Bold  one,  I will  cease  to  oppose  it:  but,  until  satisfied 
that  the  honest  majority  of  the  productive  citizens 
of  the  United  States  is  in  favor  of  it,  I shall  per- 
sue  my  own  course,  wholly  indifferent  whether  it 
is  approved  of  by  the  other  classes  or  not.  To 
the  will  of  the  people  l will  always  submit — to  the 
dictation  of  political  aspirants,  I never  did  nor  ever 
Will. 

Massachusetts’  ct.aims.  The  National  Intelli- 
gencer says — ‘‘Mr.  Otis,  late  senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, has  addressed  a letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Boston  Centinel,  explanatory  of  the  causes  which 
have,  for  the  last  five  years,  prevented  the  bring- 
ing to  decision,  by  congress,  the  claims  of  the  state 
of  Massachusetts  for  militia  services  rendered 
during  the  late  war.  The  letter  is  a long  one,  and 
goes  to  shew  that  no  blame  is  imputable  to  him  on 
that  score. 

No  time  has  been  lost  by  the  new  administration 
of  the  state  of  Massachusetts  in  bringing  that  sub- 
dect  to  the  view  of  the  general  government.  Agents 
have  already  been  appointed,  and  have,  indeed, 
reached  the  seat  of  government,  as  we  understand, 
to  present  the  executive  such  part  of  those  claims 
as  it  is  supposed  the  executive  may  decide  upon 
without  the  intervention  of  congress.  It  is  in  allu- 
sion to  this  deputation,  and  the  expectations  which 
appear  to  be  entertained  from  it,  that,  towards  the 
close  of  his  letter,  Mr.  Otis  makes  the  following 
observations,  the  apparent  justice  of  which  we  are 
obliged  to  acknowledge: 

«‘I  rejoice  that  this  high  concern  is  now  deposited 
in  abler  hands  than  mine.  Whatever  may  be  the 
fate  of  the  claim,  I venture  to  predict  that  any  al- 
lowances made  towards  it  will  never  be  the  fruit  of 
disavowals  or  retractions,  but  the  result  of  a con- 
viction, founded  on  evidence,  and  carried  home  to 
the  understanding  of  congress,  or  of  the  accounting 
officers,  of  the  correctness  of  the  principles  main 
tained  by  those  who  have  heretofore  been  charged 
with  the  solicitation  of  the  claim.  I am  well  satis 
fieci  that  there  is  such  evidence,  and  that  the  prin 
ciples  are  correct,  and  that  the  claim  may  be  plac 
eel  on  a footing  that  would  require  no  departure 
from  the  political  tenets  of  any  party.  If  this  can 
not  be  done,  the  sooner  it  goes  to  profit  and  loss  the 
better.  For  it  is  not  competent  to  congress  nor  to 
the  executive  government  to  make  a grant  to  Mas- 
sachusetts of  a million  of  dollars,  more  or  less,  as  a 
bounty.  If  the  state  has  a claim  in  law  or  equity, 
upon  the  national  treasury,  it  ought  to  be  paid — 
but,  if  otherwise,  it  is  a nullity:  and  there  is  no 
power  in  the  constitution,  enabling  congress  to 

upstart  dictators  twenty-five  years  ago,  have  main- 
tained even  the  reputation  of  honest  men?  It  was  buz, 
buz,  buz — and  “ begone J”  But  others  are  always  step- 
ping forward  to  supply  their  places,  and  the  growth 
is  not  checked  by  the  fate  that  attends  the 
breed;  yet  they  are  always  in  “hot  water,”  or  shak 
ing  with  a chill!  In  every  cloud  that  rises  on  the 
political  horizon,  they  see  a hurricane—in  every 
calm  they  fear  an  earthquake!  I both  despise  and 
pity  them.  I never  held  the  ladder  for  any  of  them, 
nor  will  I — though  I have  oftentimes  laughed  at 
their  rash  goings-up  and  been  delighted  with  their 
“heels  over  head”  comings  do-wn.  I am  now  look 
i?ig,  “in  my  mind’s  eye,”  at  eight  or  ten  persons  in 
different  states  with  no  small  degree  of  amuse 
ment,  in  a full  assurance  that  they  will  soon  make 
“double  somerseUs,”  and  fall  on  their  backs  “slam 
hang”  as  it  is  said,  in  an  old  epitaph,  that  poor 
‘*John  Lang ” was  killed- 


convert  an  unfounded  demand  into  a just  clainy  on 
condition  of  disavowing  political  heresies,  or  of 
any  sort  of  truckling  or  humiliation— no  power  to 
give  us  on  our  knees,  what  we  are  not  entitled  to 
receive  in  the  erect  posture  of  an  independent 
state.” 

Whatever  is  to  be  the  fate  of  these  claims,  it  Is  to 
be  wished  that  it  were  to  be  definitively  settled,  and 
not  suffered,  like  some  other  claims  of  the  same 
nature,  to  hang  for  thirty  years  upon  the  hands  of 
congress,  consuming  time  and  employing  talents, 
which  might  be  much  better  occupied. 

New  Hamfshiue.  The  Concord  “Patriot”  of  the 
1 4th  inst.  furnishes  us  with  the  following  article— 
“We  state  for  the  information  of  those  who  feel 
an  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  American  m;<nufac- 
tures,  that  at  the  last  session  of  our  legislature  tile 
following  manufacturing  companies  were  incorpo- 
rated, viz. 

Great  Falls  manufacturing  company  at  Somers- 
worth,  for  cotton  and  woollen  goods, 

&c.  capital  500,000 

New  Market  manuf.  co,  cotton  goods,  he.  600,000 
Union  manufacturing  company  at  Peter- 

borough—cotton,  wool.  Max,  he.  100,000 

Dover  manufac.  co. — cotton  and  woollen 
goods,  he.  capital  enlarged  from  50,000 
to  ' 1,000,000 

Portsmouth  sugar  refining  company  100,000 

Nashua  manufac.  co. — cotton,  woollen, 

iron,  he.  1,000,000 

Enfield  and  Lebanon  iron  manufactory,  100,000 

Hooksett  manufacturing  company — wool- 
len and  cotton  goods,  &c.  1100,000 

Cheshire  manufacturing  company  at  Jef- 
frey, cotton  goods,  he  150,000 

Smithville  company  at  North  field  - cotton 
and  other  goods"  150,000 

Town  of  Merrim&c  manuf.  co.— -for  manu- 
facture of  raw  and  prepared  materials 
into  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  200,000 

Portsmouth  steam  factory — for  manufac 
turing  in  iron  and  other  metal,  and  in 
cotton  and  wool  500,000 

First  cotton  mill  in  Merrimac— cotton  and 
other  goods  250,000 

Luke  Manufacturing  company  at  Chester- 
field—various  cotton  goods  150,000 

$5,000,000 

“The  whole  amount  of  nominal  capital,  it  will  be 
be  perceived,  is  about  five  millions,  but  we  cannot 
expect  that  any  thing  near  that  amount  will,  for  se- 
veral years,  be  actually  employed  in  these  establish- 
ments. 

If,  however,  any  rational  inference  can  be  drawn 
from  the  incorporation  at  a single  session  of  so  many 
companies,  with  such  immense  nominal  capitals,  it 
is,  that  our  factories  now  in  operation  yield  a great- 
er profit  than  most  other  kinds  of  property.*  But 

*The  manufacturing  business,  even  in  its  best 
branches,  now  yields  a very  moderate  profit,  and  is 
rather  declining,  generally,  at  this  time  than  in- 
creasing; but  we  presume  that  new  establishments 
are  about  to  be  made  in  the  belief  that  those  inte- 
rested in  them  will  be  so  far  protected  by  the  gene- 
ral government  as  to  secure  for  them  a preference 
in  the  home  market,  being  content  to  meet  the  ef- 
fects of  the  domestic  competition,  which,  in  the  case 
of  coarse  cottons,  has  reduced  them  to  less  than 
one  half  of  what  it  used  to  be,j  regard  being  had  to 
the  quality  of  the  goods.  Em  Beq* 
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whether  or  not  this  profit  is  such  as  to  warrant  the 
investment  of  so  much  additional  capital  in  manu- 
factures at  the  present  time,  those  who  are  more 
deeply  interested  than  ourselves,  will  consider  and 
determine.  Should  all  these  enterprizes,  and  those 
likely  to  follow  them,  prove  successful,  we  shall  joy- 
fully hail  the  event  as  the  harbinger  of  our  real  in- 
dependence of  all  foreign  nations.” 

Gold  mine.  The  Cheraw  (S.  C.)  Intelligencer 
of  the  3d  inst.  contains  further  particulars  of  the 
gold  mine,  lately  discovered  in  North  Carolina.  As 
the  discovery  has  led  to  many  conflicting  claims  to 
the  land,  on  which  the  treasure  is  situated,  it  is  said 
the  lawyers,  at  least,  will  reap  a golden  harvest  in  the 
field  of  litigation.  Col.  Kerr,  who  is  one  of  the  pro 
prietors  of  the  mine,  has  informed  the  editor  of  the 
Intelligencer  that  there  are  already  30  hands  at 
work;  that  before  autumn  there  will  be  from  150  to 
200  more  employed;  that  four  workmen  in  two 
days  found  70  penny-weights  of  gold,  (equal  to 
$63.70),  which  is  about  the  average  of  their  labor; 
that  a poor  man  lately  found  a single  piece  which 
almost  rendered  him  independent,  being  in  value 
about  $1700.  The  editor  of  the  Intelligencer  is 
in  possession  of  several  specimens  of  the  ore,  which 
is  said  to  be  of  uncommon  purity.  The  bed  of  the 
mine  is  from  one  and  a half  to  two  miles  wide,  and 
forms  part  of  a vein  which  extends  from  Deep  to 
Savannah  river. 

The  Ttmes.  Lexington,  f Ky.J  June  16,  We 
have  distressing  accounts  of  the  scarcity  of  corn 
and  wheat  ir.  some  parts  of  this  state.  It  is  very 
unusual  for  the  people  of  the  western  country  to  be 
without  the  necessaries  of  life  in  great  abundance; 
but,  owing  to  the  long  winter  and  wasteful  habits  of 
those  who  never  knew  want,  many  have  been  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  sending  a great  distance 
and  purchasing  bread  at  a dear  rate.  Four,  five 
and  six  dollars  per  barrel,  are  given  for  corn  in 
some  of  the  counties  south  of  Kentucky  river.— 
Flour  can  scarcely  be  had  at  any  price.  In  other 
sections,  however,  there  is  enough  of  both  wheat 
and  corn.  The  hardness  of  the  times  is  much  ag- 
gravated by  the  disappointment  of  those  who  ship- 
ped produce  to  New- Orleans.  A large  crop  of 
tobacco  was  raised  last  season,  most  of  which  re- 
mains unsold;  the  part  that  has  been  disposed  of, 
brought  but  little  more  than  freight  and  charges. 
Scarcely  any  thing  sent  down  the  river  has  return- 
ed a profit  To  these  evils  may  be  added  one  more 
general  and  pervading,  namely,  an  enormous  and 
oppressive  tax  paid  by  a distressed  people  for  a circu- 
lating medium 

Gas  lights.  We  are  told  that  the  length  of 
streets  lighted  with  gas,  in  London,  extends  over 
215  miles;  the  main  pipes  belonging  to  the  four  gas 
light  companies  in  London,  reaching  to  this  almost 
incredible  distance,  from  which  ramify  the  smaller 
pipes  conveying  the  light  to  shops,  alleys  and  pri- 
vate dwellings,  and  which  may  be  calculated  at  a 
distance  more  than  four  miles  exceeding  the  length 
of  the  mains.  1.  The  London  gas  light  company 
have  their  works  in  Peter  street,  Westminister, 
Brick  lane,  and  Curtain  road;  they  supply  125  main 
pipes,  and  consume  annually  about  20,678  chaldrons 
of  coal.  This  company  lights  27,635  lamps.  2.  The 
city  gas  light  company  in  Dorset  street,  supply  50 
miles  of  main;  they  consume  8,840  chaldrons  coals 
annually,  and  lights  7,836,  lamps.  3.  The  South 
London  company,  at  Bankside,  supply  near  40  miles 
6f  main3,  consume,  3,640  chaldrons  of  coals,  and 


light 4,038  public  lamps.  4.  The  Imperial  gaslight- 
company  in  Hackney  road,  an  establishment  as  yet 
too  infantine  to  permit  the  description  of  its  ser- 
vices. This  brief  abstract  will  convey  some  idea  of 
the  progress  this  invention  has  made  in  the  metro- 
polis. 

Telegraphs.  It  is  the  practice  of  the  [British] 
admiralty* to  hold  certain  communications  with  the 
outports  daily,  at  one  o’clock,  by  telegraphic  de- 
spatch. The  following  is  an  instance  of  the  won- 
derful celerity  with  which  these  communications 
are  made:  Certain  instructions,  relative  to  the  regu- 
lation of  the  time  keeper,  were,  on  Tuesday  se’n- 
night,  communicated  from  the  admiralty  office, 
London,  to  the  telegraph,  Portsmouth,  and  an  an- 
swer received  by  them  in  one  minute , the  whole  dis- 
tance being  144  miles. 

Fall  of  rain  in  the  Tropics.  Professor  Silliman 
gives  the  following  statement  on  the  authority  ofM. 
Rousius,  captain  of  a vessel.  It  is  contained  in  a 
letter  from  Cayenne.  “You  will  perhaps  learn, 
with  no  inconsiderable  interest,  the  following  me- 
teorological fact,  the  authenticity  of  which  I am 
able  to  certify.  From  the  1st  to  the  24th  of  Jah, 
1820,  there  fell  upon  the  island  of  Cayenne,  twelve 
feet  seven  inches  of  water.  This  observation  was 
made  by  a person  of  the  highest  veracity,  and  I as- 
sured myself,  by  exposing  a vessel  in  the  middle  of 
my  yard,  that  there  fell  in  the  city  ten  and  a quarter 
inches  of  water,  between  eight  in  the  evening  and 
six  in  the  morning  of  the  14th  and  15th  of  that 
month.” 

Roman  Antiquities.  The  (English)  Hampshire 
Gazette,  of  May  17,  has  the  following  article: 

On  Wednesday  some  laborers,  working  in  a field 
belonging  to  H.  Noyes,  esq.  of  Thruxton,  near  Wey- 
hill,  discovered,  about  two  feet  under  the  ground, 
a most  beautiful  tessellated  pavement,  supposed  to 
be  the  flooring  of  a tent,  used  by  some  Roman  ge- 
nera!. The  land  is  cleared  awajq  and,  with  little 
exception,  it  presents  a most  perfect  picture  of 
antiquity.  The  pavement  is  composed  of  small 
checquers,  about  half  an  inch  square,  of  various 
colors,  and,  according  to  the  different  compart- 
ments, varying  in  size;  the  workmanship  is  beau- 
tifully shaded,  and  the  figures,  which  are  mostly 
preserved  perfect,  shew  a great  art  of  delineation. 

In  the  centre  is  placed  the  general,  with  the  right 
arm  extended,  clasping  a goblet — in  the  left  is  a 
spear — over  his  shoulders  hangs  a skin  of  a wild 
beast,  and  his  feet  are  resting  on  the  back  of  a 
leopard.  The  whole  is  delightfully  ornamented, 
and  certainly  offers  to  the  curious  a choice  speci- 
men of  early  da}'s.  The  inscription,  which  i9  as 
perfect  as  at  first,  is  on  the  upper  margin  of  the 
pavement,  and  is  as  follows: 

QUTNTV9  NATALVS  1VATALINAS  ET  RODENT, 

At  the  upper  side  of  the  square,  indeed  just 
above  the  letter  Q,  is  a piece  of  free  stone  about 
two  feet  square.  The  laborers  are  still  employed 
removing  the  earth,  and  tracing  foundations  of 
buildings  which,  no  doubt,  belonged  to  this  remark- 
able spot.  This  ancient  curiosity,  being  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  Weyhill,  and  close  to 
the  road  side  leading  to  Fonthill,  will,  no  doubt9 
attract  numerous  visitors.  Hampshire  Chronicle . 

West  on  lost  Greenland.  From  the  Edinburgh 
Philosophical  Journal  for  January.  The  indefatiga- 
ble captain  Scoresby  is  about  publishing  his  disco- 
veries on  the  coast  of  West  Greenland.  Since  the 
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sitting  in  of  the  ice  in  1406,  the  fate  of  near  300 
villages,  or  plantations,  with  16  churches,  2 con- 
vents, Sec.  has  remained  ill  obscurity,  asall  attempts 
to  reach  the  coast  have  been  unavailing.  The  per- 
severance  of  captain  Scoresby,  however,  has  ena- 
bled him  to  land  several  times  in  different  places, 
in  nearly  all  of  which  he  discovered  traces  of  in- 
habitants, but  saw  no  people.  He  was  within  two 
hundred  miles  of  the  presumed  site  of  the  lost  co- 
lony. He  has  accurately  surveyed  the  coast  from 
lat.  75  to  69  degrees,  including  nearly  800  geo- 
graphical miles  of  the  indented  coast.  He  finds 
an  error  in  the  position  of  the  land  in  lat.  79,  as 
laid  down  in  charts,  of  about  15  degrees,  or  900 
miles  of  longitude.  In  August,  1821,  he  found  the 
weather  oppresively  hot,  and  the  air  swarmed  with 
bees,  butterflies  and  muschetoes.  The  coast  was 
highly  picturesque,  but  it  was  seldom  that  the  ice 
allowed  him  to  approach  nearer  than  15  leagues 
from  the  shore. 

“Age  or  Bronze.”  The  following  is  an  extract 
from  a late  poem  by  lord  Byron,  under  the  title 
just  quoted.  He  has  reference  to  the  “congress  of 
Verona.”  The  present,  surely,  is  an  age  of  brazen 
impudence . 

But  lo!  a congress!  What,  that  hallowed  name 
Which  freed  the  Atlantic?  May  we  hope  the  same 
For  outworn  Europe?  With  the  sound  arise, 

Like  Samuel’s  shade  to  Saul’s  monarchic  eyes, 

The  prophets  of  young  freedom,  summoned  far 
From  climes  of  Washington  and  Bolivar; 

Henry,  the  forest  born  Demosthenes, 

Whose  thunder  shook  the  Philip  of  the  seas; 

And  stoic  Franklin’s  energetic  shade, 

Robed  in  the  lightnings  which  his  hand  allay’d; 
And  Washington,  the  tyrant-tamer,  wake, 

To  bid  us  blush  for  these  old  chains,  or  break. 

But  who  compose  this  senate  of  the  few 
That  should  redeem  the  many?  Who  renew 
This  consecrated  name,  till  now  assigned 
To  councils  held  to  benefit  mankind? 

Who  now  assemble  at  the  holy  call! 

The  blest  alliance,  which  says  three  are  all! 

An  earthly  trinity!  which  wears  the  shape 
Of  heaven’s,  as  man  is  mimicked  by  the  ape. 

A pious  unity!  in  purpose  one — 

To  melt  three  fools  to  a Napoleon. 

Why,  Egypt’s  gods  were  rational  to  these; 

Their  dogs  and  oxen  knew  their  own  degrees, 

, And,  quiet  in  their  kennel  or  their  shed. 

Oared  little,  so  that  they  were  duly  fed; 

But  these  more  hungry,  must  have  something 

more. 

The  power  to  bark  and  bite,  to  toss  and  gore. 

Ah,  how  much  happier  were  good  JEsop’s  frogs 
Than  we!  for  ours  are  animated  logs, 

With  ponderous  malice  swaying  to  and  fro. 

And  crushing  nations  with  a stupid  blow. 

And  dully  anxious  to  leave  little  work 
Unto  the  revolutionary  stork. 

Hunting  rein-deer.  The  following  account  of 
the  mode  of  hunting  rein-deer  among  the  Copper 
and  Dog  ribbed  Indians,  is  from  captain  Franklin’s 
narrative  of  his  journey  to  the  shores  of  the  Polar 
sea,  in  1819—22. 

The  Copper  Indians  find  by  experience  that  a 
white  dress  attracts  them  most  readily,  and  they 
often  succeed  in  bringing  them  within  shot,  by 
kneeling  and  vibrating  the  gun  from  side  to  side,  in 
imitation  of  the  motion  of  a deer’s  horn  when  he  is 
in  the  act  of  rubbing  his  head  against  a stone. 

The  Dog  rib  Indians  have  a mode  of  killing  these 


animals,  which,  though  simple,  is  very  successful. 
Tt  was  thus  described  by  Mr.  Wentzel,  who  resided 
long  among  that  people.  The  hunters  go  in  pairs, 
the  foremost  man  carrying  in  one  hand  the  horns 
and  part  of  the  skin  of  the  head  of  a deer,  and  in  the 
other  a small  bundle  of  twigs,  against  which  he,  from 
time  to  time,  rubs  the  horns,  imitating  the  gestures 
peculiar  to  the  animal.  His  comrade  follows,  tread- 
ing exactly  in  his  footsteps,  and  holding  the  guns 
of  both  in  a horizontal  position,  so  that  the  muzzles 
project  under  the  arms  of  him  who  carries  the  head. 

Both  hunters  have  a fillet  of  white  skin  round 
their  foreheads,  and  the  foremost  has  a strip  of  the 
same  kind  round  his  wrists.  They  approach  the 
herd  by  degrees,  raising  their  legs  very  slowly,  but 
setting  them  down  somewhat  suddenly,  after  the 
manner  of  a deer,  and  always  taking  care  lo  lift 
their  right  or  left  foot  simultaneously.  If  any  of 
the  herd  leave  off  feeding  to  gaze  on  this  extraor- 
dinary phenomenon,  it  instantly  stops  and  the  head 
begins  to  play  its  part  by  licking  the  shoulders, 
and  performing1  other  necessary  movements. 

In  this  way  the  hunters  attain  the  very  centre  of 
the  herd  without  exciting  suspicion,  and  have  lei- 
sure to  single  out  the  fattest.  The  hindmost  man 
then  pushes  forward  his  comrade’s  gun,  the  head  is 
dropt,  and  they  both  fire  nearly  at  the  same  instant. 
The  herd  scampers  off,  the  hunter’s  trot  after  them; 
in  a short  time  the  poor  animals  halt  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  their  terror,  their  foes  stop  at  the 
same  instant,  and  having  loaded  as  they  ran,  greet 
the  grazers  with  a second  fatal  discharge.  The 
consternation  of  the  deer  increases;  they  run  to  and 
fro  in  the  utmost  confusion,  and  sometimes  a great 
part  of  the  herd  is  destroyed  within  the  space  of  a 
few  hundred  yards. 

Religious  and  charitable  institutions,  A 
late  London  paper  gives  the  following  as  the 
amounts  contributed  to  sundry  institutions,  during 
the  past  year. 

Society  for  promoting  Christian  know-  L.  s.  d . 

ledge  53,729  9 3 

Society  for  promoting  the  gospel  in 
foreign  parts  19,513  11  0 

British  and  foreign  bible  society  103,802  17  1 

British  and  foreign  school  society, 
about 

Church  missionary  society 
Weslean  ditto 
London  ditto 
Moravian  ditto 

Naval  and  Military  bible  society 
Society  for  conversion  of  the  Jews 
Hibernian  society 
Religious  tract  society 
Church  of  England  tract  society 
Society  for  the  relief  of  poor  pious 
Clergymen 
Continental  society 
London  female  penitentiary 
African  institution 
Sunday  school  society  for  Ireland 
Hibernian  bible  society 
Prayer  book  and  homily  society 
Irish  religious  book  and  tract  society 
Sunday  school  union  society 


1,600  0 
32,975  9 
26,883”  5 
29,437  13 
7,192  15 
2,040  4 
10,689  13 


5,372 

9,261 

9,261 


2,219  0 

1.074  0 

4.075  12 
1,124  0 
3,193  6 
5,679  H 
2,056  15 
8,94S  0 
1,762  4 
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FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Eight  hundred  thou- 
sand quarters  of  foreign  wheat,  or  6,400,000  bushels, 
are  deposited  in  the  ware-houses  ot  London,  only, 
to  be  delivered  out  for  consumption,  if  the  price 
shall  reach  70s.  per  quarter. 
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The  coronation  of  George  the  IVth  cost  the  na- 
tion 238,238 L sterling.  The  article  of  snuffboxes, 
for  the  foreign  ambassadors,  came  to  8,2 051.  (up. 
wards  of  38,000  dollars!) 

A steam  boat,  of  300  tons,  with  an  engine  of  80 
horse  power,  is  to  start  from  London  for  Corunna, 
Lisbon  and  Cadiz,  every  Saturday.  The  boat  is 
fitted  up  with  a grand  cabin  in  the  most  magnifi- 
cent  style. 

There  are  several  bills  before  the  British  house 
of  commons,  to  meliorate  the  severity  of  the  crimi- 
nal laws.  One  of  the  bills  proposes  to  extend  the 
benefit  of  clergy  to  the  following  crimes,  viz: — 
Cutting  woollen  goods,  stealing,  naval  stores,  and 
stealing  in  shops  or  in  any  ship.  Another  repeals 
the  capital  punishments  inflicted  upon  persons  con- 
victed of  destroying  sea  banks,  cutting  liopbins, 
personating  Chelsea  pensioners,  and  destroying 
woollen  goods.  A third  allows  the  benefit  of  cler- 
gy to  persons  found  guilty  of  maiming  cattle,  de- 
stroying  trees,  sending  threatening  letters,  &c.  A 
fourth  enacts  that  judges  may  abstain  from  pro- 
nouncing sentence  of  death  on  persons  convicted 
of  any  felonies,  except  murder. 

Spain.  The  following  is  a copy  of  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  duke  of  Angouleme,  addressed  to  the 
Spaniards,  mentioned  in  our  last: 

Spaniards/— Before  the  French  army  had  passed 
the  Pyrenees,  l declared  to  your  generous  nation 
that  France  was  not  at  war  with  it.  I announced  to 
it,  that  we  came  as  friends  and  auxiliaries,  to  aid  it 
in  restoring  the  altars,  delivering  the  king,  and  re- 
establishing in  its  bosom,  justice,  order  and  peace. 
I promised  to  respect  property,  safety  to  persons 
and  protection  to  the  peaceable.  Spain  gave  credit 
fco  my  word.  The  provinces  I have  passed  through, 
have  received  the  French  soldiers  as  brethren,  and 
the  public  voice  will  have  told  you  whether  they 
have  justified  this  reception,  and  whether  I have 
kept  my  engagement. 

Spaniards!— If  your  king  was  still  in  his  capital, 
the  noble  mission  which  the  king,  my  uncle,  has 
confided  to  me,  and  that  you  are  acquainted  with 
in  all  its  parts,  would  be  already  nearly  accomplish 
ed.  I should  have  only,  after  having  restored  the 
monarch  to  liberty,  to  have  called  his  paternal  soli- 
citude to  the  evils  his  people  have  suffered,  to  the 
necessity  they  have  of  repose  for  the  present,  and 
security  for  the  future. 

The  absence  of  his  majesty  impose  other  duties; 
the  command  of  the  army  belongs  to  me;  but  what- 
ever may  be  the  bonds  which  attach  me  to  your 
king,  which  unite  France  to  Spain,  the  provinces 
delivered  by  our  troops  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be 
governed  by  foreigners. 

From  tfie  frontiers  to  the  gates  of  Madrid,  their 
administration  has  been  confided  provisionally  to 
honorable  Spaniards,  whose  devotion  and  fidelity 
are  known  to  his  majesty,  and  who  have  acquired, 
in  those  difficult  circumstances,  new  claims  to  his 
gratitude  and  the  esteem  of  the  nation. 

The  moment  has  arrived  for  establishing,  in  a so- 
lemn and  stable  manner,  the  regency  which  is  to 
be  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  country, 
with  the  organization  of  a regular  army,  and  with 
concerting  with  me  the  means  of  consummating  our 
great  work,  the  deliverance  of  your  king. 

This  establishment  presents  real  difficulties, 
which  frankness  and  honesty  do  not  allow  to  be  dis- 
sembled, but  which  necessity  must  overcome. 

The  choice  of  his  majesty  cannot  be  known.  It 
is  not  possible,  without  grievously  prolonging  the 
evils  which  press  on  the  king  and  on  the  nation,  to 
call  on  the  provinces  to  concur  in  it. 


Under  these  difficult  circumstances,  for  which  the 
past  offers  no  example  to  be  followed,  I have  deem- 
ed that  the  means  most  suitable,  most  rational  and 
most  agreeable  to  the  king,  was  to  convoke  the  an- 
cient supreme  council  of  Castile,  and  the  supreme 
council  of  the  Indies,  the  high  and  various  attri- 
butes of  which  embrace  the  kingdom,  qnd  its  pos- 
sessions, beyond  the  sea,  and  to  intrust  to  these 
great  bodies,  independent  by  their  elevation,  and 
the  political  position  of  those  who  compose  them,, 
the  care  of  selecting  the  members  of  the  regency,, 

I have  consequently  convoked  those  councils, 
who  will  make  you  acquainted  with  their  choice* 
The  men  to  whom  their  suffrages  fall,  will  exercise 
a necessary  power  ’till  the  wished  for  day  in  which 
your  king,  happy  and  free,  wilt  be  able  to  occupy 
himself  with  the  care  of  consolidating  his  throne, 
and  securing,  in  his  turn,  the  happiness  which  he 
owes  to  his  subjects. 

Spaniards!  Believe  the  word  of  a Bourbon.  The 
beneficent  monarch  who  has  sent  me  to  you,  will 
never  separate,  in  his  wishes,  the  liberty  of  a king 
of  his  blood  and  the  just  hopes  of  a great  and  gene- 
rous nation,  the  ally  and  friend  of  France. 

At  the  grand  head  quarters  of  Alcovendas,  the 
23d  of  May,  1823.  Louis  Antoine. 

Later  accounts— Seville  to  the  22d  May,  Madrid 
to  the  31st,  London  to  the  8th  June: — — There  are 
many  notices  of  events,  but  nothing  positive  or  de- 
cisive, in  addition  to  what  was  reported  in  our  last* 
Some  of  the  grandees  have  sent  their  adhesion  to 
the  duke  of  Angouleme’s  regency  at  Madrid — more 
of  them  did  the  like  to  king  Joseph  Bonaparte.— 
This  regency  is  about  to  appoint  ministers  to  foreign 
courts— who  can  receive  them  without  acknow- 
ledging the  right  of  France  to  govern  in  Spain?  It 
is  not  known  what  has  become  of  the  traitor  Abis- 
bal— his  army  supports  the  constitution.  It  is  re* 
ported  that  Mina  has  beaten  Donnadieu,  and  taken 
him  prisoner.  It  is  said  that  the  French  would 
move  on  Seville,  on  the  1st  of  June,  but  their  forces 
are  so  scattered  that  it  may  be  fatal  to  them,  if  the 
people  are  true.  Mdncey  seems  to  apprehend  him- 
self in  much  danger  from  the  indefatigable  Mina* 
Twenty-five  privateers  have  been  fitted  out  at  Bar- 
celona and  Mahon,  to  cruise  against  the  French, 
and  they  are  said  to  have  made  some  valuable  cap- 
tures. The  guard  round  the  king,  at  Seville,  is 
said  to  have  been  tripled,  lest  he  might  escape;  this 
is  a French  account.  The  greatest  tranquility  pre- 
vailed at  Seville  on  the  22 d of  May —the  cortes  -were 
quietly  engaged  in  doing  their  business.  It  is  confirm- 
ed that  the  traitor  chief  Morales  has  been  killed 
and  his  band  destroyed;  eight  priests  taken  prison- 
ers were  put  to  death — if  any  deserve  that  punish- 
ment, it  is  this  class  of  persons  in  Spain.  It  is  inti- 
mated that  the  king  and  cortes  will  be  transferred 
to  Cadiz,  if  thought  necessary.  There  are  many 
reports  of  battles,  and  it  is  suspected  in  France 
that  Mina  and  his  troops  have  gained  some  impor- 
tant advantages — 101  cannons  had  been  fired  at 
Pampeluna,  supposed  as  a salute  for  some  victo- 
ry. The  French  speak  of  great  desertions  among 
the  constitutional  troops.  It  was  stated,  in  a London 
morning  paper,  of  the  7th,  as  a belief,  that  despatch  - 
es  from  Seville,  dated  the  25th  ult.  have  been  re- 
ceived at  the  Spanish  embassy,  which  bring  posi- 
tive assurances,  that  neither  the  new  ministers  nor 
the  cortes  entertained  the  mo9t  distant  idea  of  mak- 
ing any  concessions  to  the  French,  or  to  the  go- 
vernment about  to  be  established  by  them.  The 
Courier  says,  we  believe  there  is  no  foundation  for 
this  statement,  and  our  disbelief  is  founded  on  the 
circumstance  that  our  own  government  has  received 
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no  despatches  from  Seville,  since  those  which  arriv- 
ed on  the  26th  ult. 

A'  French  paper  gives  the  following  as  a private 
letter  from  Madrid,  dated  May  31— “The  regency 
has  received  in  the  saloon,  in  which  it  holds  its  sit 
tings  in  the  palace,  the  persons  who  came  to  pay 
their  compliments  on  the  occasion  of  his  majesty’s 
fete  [St.  Ferdinand’s  day].  Nearly  800  Spaniards, 
of  all  ranks,  came  to  pay  their  homage  to  their 
^ew  authority.  The  Doc  del  1’Infantado  presided 
with  great  dignity  at  this  court. 

'•The  regency  have  appointed  ambassadors  to  all 
the  courts  of  Europe.  It  is  the  duke  of  San  Carlos 
who  goes  to  Paris.” 

The  ‘Gaceta,’  of  Madrid,  of  to  day,  published  the 
following  decree: — 

“The  regency  of  the  kingdom,  during  the  capti- 
vity of  the  king,  our  sovereign,  having  received 
authentic  information  respecting  the  horrible  and 
sanguinary  crime  committed  on  the  evening  of  the 
20th  of  this  month,  and  in  consequence  of  which  a 
considerable  number  of  peaceable  inhabitants  of 
this  city  were  put  to  death  in  the  most  unjust  and 
cruel  manner,  in  the  streets  and  fields  out  of  the 
Alcala  gate,  by  the  hands  of  soldiers  unworthy  the 
name— desiring  to  give  to  the  heroic  citizens  a proof 
of  the  sentiments  of  grief  which  this  event  excite 
in  it,  decree  as  follows:— 1st,  The  regiment  of  im 
fantry  of  the  line  Guadalaxara,  and  that  of  light 
cavalry  Lusitania,  shall  be  erased  forever  from  the 
roll  of  the  Spanish  army.  2d,  The  individuals 
who  have  taken  part  in  this  horrible  deed  shall  be 
proscribed  and  punished  according  to  law.”  Sign- 
ed by  the  president  and  other  members  of  the  re- 
gency, at  the  palace,  30th  May,  1823. 

Address  presented  to  his  royal  highness  the  duke  of  An- 
gouleme,  by  the  grandizza,  of  Spain . 

«« Monseigneur — The  undersigned  would  believe 
themselves  unworthy  of  the  name  and  the  title 
which  their  forefathers  have  transmitted  to  them, 
if  they  delayed,  for  a single  moment,  the  respectful 
expression  of  their  gratitude  to  your  royal  highness, 
and  the  free  manifestation  of  their  pure  and  inva 
viable  sentiments  towards  their  king  and  their  coun- 
try. 

“The  grandizza  of  Spain  feel  themselves  especial- 
ly honored  by  the  duty  which  is  imposed  on  them, 
of  distinguishing  themselves  by  the  sacrifices  which 
the  safety  and  dignity  of  their  legitimate  sovereign 
demands,  and  the  prosperity  andjtglory  of  the  loyal 
nation  to  whom  their  destinies  and  their  interests 
are  united. 

“By  a singular  combination  of  circumstances,  af- 
ter one  class  had  furnished  the  attendants,  ( 'la  ser- 
viceJ,  fixed  for  the  fatal  journey  of  the  august  fami- 
ly of  our  sovereign,  the  presence  of  other  grandees 
at  Seville,  or  in  the  towns  on  the  road,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  useless  to  the  interests  of  the  king  and 
the  state,  and,  perhaps,  even  serve  to  give  arms  to 
the  enemies  of  the  good  cause,  or  to  weaken  those 
with  which  they  are  attached.'  It  ishere,  excellent 
prince,  in  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  monarchy, 
where,  as  in  its  centre,  the  unsullied  loyalty  of  the 
Spaniards  to  their  king,  and  their  profound  respect 
lor  their  laws  and  customs,  have  shewn  themselves, 
that  we  find  the  post  of  utility  to  objects  so  sacred, 
and  of  honor  to  ourselves.  The  faculty  of  lighten- 
ing our  oppressed  hearts,  and  of  uniting  our  wishes 
and  our  efforts  to  obtain  a desired  restoration,  has 
been  given  to  us  on  this  happy  day,  when  he,  who 
by  love  is  the  son  and  by  blood  the  heir,  of  his  most 
Christian  majesty,  has  appeared  in  his. .capital,  sur- 
rounded by  so  many  thousand  brave  men,  and  an- 
pouncing  to  ns  the  gracious  design  to  restore  liberty 


to  our  king , and  to  bring  back  among  its  ordert  peace' 
and  justice. 

“These  are  the  precious  words  of  your  royal  high- 
ness. The  oath  which  accompanies  them  is  in  the 
august  name  of  the  Bourbons,  so  dear  to  France 
and  Spain. 

We,  illustrious  prince,  take  heaven  to  witness, 
and  we  invoke,  with  noble  boldness,  the  remem- 
brance of  the  fidelity  and  the  patriotism  of  our  an- 
cestors, aud  our  own  conduct  during  the  captivity  of 
our  king,  as  a pledge  of  the  uniformity  and  the 
energy  of  the  wishes  which  we  form,  that  such 
great  blessings  may  be  soon  restored  and  forever 
secured  to  this  great  nation,  so  unhappy  in  this  last 
melancholy  period,  and  so  worthy  of  possessing 
them. 

“Accomplish,  sir,  accomplish  speedily  and  hap- 
pily, your  noble  mission.  Unite  the  liberty  of  a king' 
of  your  blood  to  the  just  hopes  of  a nation , the  friend 
of  France.  May  the  united  efforts  of  these  two 
generous  people  produce  their  common  good,  and 
a new  and  eternal  concord!  Let  there  be  hence- 
forth around  the  throne  only  one  family,  animated 
by  the  same  spirit.  Let  a happy  and  wise  harmo- 
ny be  restored  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  ci- 
vilized nations  of  Europe.  Far  from  the  intrigues 
of  an  arbitrary  state  of  government,  (Les  intrigues 
d’un  arbitrage)— the  forerunner  of  disasters,  as 
from  a destructive  anarchy,  may  we,  in  a happier 
day,  and  may  our  children  say,  with  ineffable  and 
durable  joy,  ‘king  Ferdinand  V1L  a Bourbon,  a cap- 
tive in  the  palace  of  his  ancestors,  to  the  grief  of 
his  faithful  subjects,  and  the  magnanimous  Spanish 
nation,  subjugated  by  a sinister  faction,  small  in 
number,  recovered  their  liberty  and  their  laws,  they 
behold  the  return  of  the  beneficent  and  necessary 
yoke  of  a holy  religion,  of  public  morals,  and  the 
salutary  empire  of  the  laws,  by  the  succour  of” 
France,  under  the  direction  of  its  august  prince? 
the  duke  of  Angouleme.’ 

“We,  ourselves,  or  those  who  gave  us  existence? 
were  the  witnesses  and  desired  to  be  partakers  of 
this  generous  enterprize;  and  offered,  from  the  bot- 
tom of  our  hearts  for,  its  success,  our  fortunes  and 
our  lives. 

“God  preserve  your  royal  highness  for  a long  se- 
ries of  years,” 

(Signed)— -Count  de  Villariezo,  Count  de  la  Pue- 
bia  del  Maestra,  Duke  de  Castroterreno,  Count  de 
Carbellon,  Marquis  de  Villafrancs,  Count  de  Monti- 
jo,  Marquis  de  San  Martin,  Marquis  de  Albayda, 
Marquis  de  Punonrostro,  Duke  de  Liria  et  de  Per- 
vik,  Marquis  de  Firenteciso,  Count  de  Gand,  Mar- 
quis de  Hariza,  Duke  deVedavj,  Duke  de  Villaher- 
mosa,  Marquis  de  Cersalbo,  Duke  de  San  Fernando, 
Dukede  MedinscelJi,  Duke  de  Montemar,  Count  de 
Miranda,  Marquis  de  Mordejar,  Marquis  de  Mira- 
tlores,  Countess  de  Moss,  Countess  de  Cifuentes, 
Countess,  (Duchess),  de  Benevente,  Duchess  de 
Monteliano,  Countess  de  Alcudia,  Count  de  Salva- 
tierra,  Marquis  de  Mosa,  Count  de  Colemera,  Duke 
de  Famames,  Marquis  de  Valparaiso, 

“ Madrid , May  23. 

gj^Several  of  the  London  papers  consider  the 
war  in  Spain  as  at  an  end.  It  may  be  so— but  as 
yet  we  cannot  believe  it. 

i Jjf’Later — By  the  arrival  of  a vessel  from  Gib- 
braltar,  Seville  accounts  of  the  second  of  June  have 
been  received.  There  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  any  alarm  in  that  city— -the  cortes  were 
proceeding  as  usual.  They  had  referred. AbisbaP*. 
case  to  a committee,  with,  orders  to  report  thereon 
without  delay.  There  is  a long  statement  about 
him.  and  it  would  seem  that  he  was  quite  anxious 
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to  avoid  the  charge  of  treason.  He  resigned  the 
command  of  his  army,  with  “a  view  to  serve  as  a vo* 
lunteer  at  the  out-posts,  thus  setting  a good  example 
to  many  who  did  not  always  bear  in  mind  the  en- 
gagements  they  had  contracted,’*  says  the  account. 

The  marquis  Castelldosrius succeeded  Abisbalin 
the  command  of  the  Third  Army.  He  retired 
with  his  troops  to  the  neighborhood  of  Talavera, 
where  he  was  attacked  by  a body  of  French  troops 
from  Madrid.  We  have  both  the  Spanish  and 
French  account  of  this  affair — and  gather  from  them 
that  the  assailants  gained  only  a slight  advantage, 
if  any.  The  loss  was  not  great  on  either  side. 

There  is  nothing  in  thelastadvicesto  cause  us  to 
"despair  of  the  success  of  Spain.  Madrid  is  occu- 
pied by  the  invaders,  and  now,  it  is  probable,  that 
the  war  will  really  commence. 

(fj'Later  still — London  papers  of  the  12th  June. 

These  papers  add  but  little  to  the  facts  known  of 
the  condition  of  things  in  Spain — the  following 
things  however  appear  certain:  that  Mina  has  com- 
pletely baffled  marshal  Moncey  and  kept  his  whole 
army  in  check,  fought  some  battles  with  some  of 
the  corps  of  his  enemy,  and  compelled  him  to  call 
loudly  for  8000  more  men:  that  Abisbal’s  disaffection 
has  not  had  any  visible  effect  detrimental  to  the 
cause  of  Spain:  that  12000  men  were  marching  to 
reinforce  the  duke  of  Angouleme,  who  still  remain- 
ed at  Madrid:  that  the  cortes  at  Seville  were  calmly 
pursuing  the  business  committed  to  them,  and  that 
they  had  unanimously  resolved  to  remove  to  Cadiz, 
if  necessary,  taking  the  king  along  vvith  them.  The 
reports  on  other  subjects  are  so  diffuse  and  contra- 
dictory that  we  cannot  make  any  thing  out  of  them 
—•some  are  highly  favorable  to  Spain,  others  to 
France.  There  is  no  mention  of  a revolution  or 
change  at  Seville. 

The  common  council  of  London,  74  to  25,  have 
voted  1000/.  to  aid  the  suffering  people  of  Spain. 
Preparations  were  making,  it  is  said,  at  Madrid,  to 
march  the  French  troops  to  Seville — yet  the  French 
funds  have  suddenly  declined  two  per  cent,  and  there 
•was  a great  bustle  at  the  royal  exchange  in  London  on 
account  of  news  received  from  France , at  the  latest 
dates  that  we  have.  The  latest  Paris  paper  says,  “re- 
ports  without  end  have  been  in  circulation,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  government  have  received  despatches 
respecting  the  operations  of  the  army  of  Catalonia, 
of  a very  different  character  to  what  was  expected.’* 

It  is  asserted  that  Ballasteros  has  defeated  the 
French  and  taken  4000  prisoners — and  that  there 
are  3000  guerillas,  harassing  the  invaders  between 
Vittoria  and  Madrid.  It  appears  to  be  admitted, 
that  gold  has  done  more  for  France  in  Spain  than 
iron. 

It  was  reported  in  Paris  that  Abisbal  had  showed 
himself  publicly  in  the  streets  of  Madrid,  but  the 
people  expressed  so  much  hostility  to  this  traitor, 
that  he  found  it  necessary  to  shelter  himself  with 
the  French  troops. 

A letter  from  Gibraltar  states  that  the  king  had 
attempted  an  escape  from  Seville,  in  a Majo  dress 

that  a steam  boat  was  waiting  to  convey  him  on 

board  the  French  frigate  Jlfricane , lying  off  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  But  “his  majesty”  was  brought 
back.  An  Englishman  called  sir  John  Campbell, 
colonel  of  the  75th  reg.  is  supposed  to  have  been 
concerned  in  the  plot.  He  had  been  ordered  to 
leave  Seville,  but  was  protected  by  the  ambassador. 
That  the  king  hates  the  constitution  and  the  per- 
sons who  restored  him  to  the  throne,  is  perfectly 
“legitimate” — for  it  is  the  right  of  all  such  digni- 
fied persons  to  be  ungrateful  and  perjured. 


Portugal.  A vessel  arrived  at  Philadelphia  brings 
the  following  account  of  the  disturbances,  and  a 
counter  revolution,  at  Lisbon: 

A private  letter  says:  Sir— As  the  late  distur- 

bances in  Portugal  may  not  have  reached  you  yet,  I 
beg  you  to  accept  of  a sketch  of  them  as  far  as  f 
have  been  able  to  collect. 

Portugal  had  remained  tranquil,  for  sometime, 
without  apprehension  of  disturbances,  until  about 
the  27  of  May,  when  about  10,000  troops,  under  ge- 
neral Sepulveda  revolted  and  declared  in  favor  of 
the  king.  General  Sepulvedo  had  been  one  of  the 
first  leaders  for  the  constitution,  and  had  the  perfect 
confidence  of  the  cortes;  he  had  brought  the  revo- 
lution to  its  height,  in  the  most  secret  manner,  it  not 
being  even  suspected  until  the  troops  revolted. 

He  effected  it  chiefly  by  bribing  the  soldiers  and 
commissioned  officers.  His  object  was  to  gain  fa- 
vor with  the  king.  After  he  had  completed  it,  he 
waited  on  the  king,  but  he  would  not  see  him,  but 
scoffed  him  as  a traitor.  He  afterwards  was  attack* 
ed  by  his  soldiers  and  severely  beaten,  so  that  his  life 
was  despared  of.  On  the  30th  of  May,  the  intelli- 
gence  reached  St.  Ubes.  There  was  there  one 
reigiment. 

They  immediately  joined  the  cause  of  the  king, 
forced  the  inhabitants  to  illuminate  and  the  fri- 
ars to  ring  the  bell,  in  which  they  readily  joined. 
On  the  following  day  they  forced  their  officers  to 
march  with  them,  under  the  command  of  a corporal, 
to  meet  the  king,  as  he  was  expected  in  Lisbon  on 
the  4th.  There  was  a general  depression  of  busi- 
ness, and  those  who  had  been  violent  in  promoting’ 
and  assisting  in  the  constitution,  were  afraid  of  their 
lives,  as  the  kings*  party  were  altogether  the  rabble, 
who  were  led  by  the  priests  and  the  soldiers,  who 
did  as  they  pleased,  their  officers  having  no  com- 
mand of  them.  But  there  had  been  no  disturbance, 
the  people  all  quietly  submitting,  having  no  means 
of  defence. 

On  the  troopys  leaving  Lisbon,  to  join  the  king, 
the  different  prisons  were  left  unguarded,  and  even 
the  doors  open.  There  are  in  different  prisons 
about  three  thousand  convicts.  In  one  of  the  pri- 
sons, in  particular,  St.  Georges’  Castle,  the  prison- 
ers, to  the  number  of  500,  had,  by  some  means,  sup- 
posed by  the  assistance  of  the  soldiers,  got  into  the 
prison  about  300  ball  cartridges,  with  arms,  and 
had  a regular  laid  plan  to  burn  Lisbon  and  ali  the 
merchants  and  banks;  but,  fortunately,  the  city 
guards  discovered  it, in  time  to  secure  them. 

On  the  3d  of  June,  one  regiment  marched  into 
Lisbon  with  the  young  prince  at  their  head,  on  whom 
they  had  conferred  the  honorary  title  of  comman- 
der in  chief.  The  town  of  Lisbon  was  quiet;  few  re- 
spectable people  to  be  seen,  and  only  the  rabble 
and  soldiers  shouting  viva  el  Bey.  The  cortes  had 
adjourned  on  the  2d,  and  an  embargo  had  been  laid 
on  all  vessels  at  Lisbon.  On  the  6th,  the  king,  Ac- 
companied by  the  queen,  who  took  an  active  part 
in  his  restoration,  entered  Lisbon,  and  was  received 
with  all  the  honor  that  could  be  expected. 

When  forced,  the  king  issued  a proclamation  to 
the  people,  informing  them,th#t  they  should  again 
have  a constitution,  but  modified.  The  revolution 
is  very  unpopular  with  the  higher  and  middle  clas- 
ses of  the  people,  and  many  will  leave  the  country 
as  soon  as  practicable.  They  fear  and  say,  that  it  is 
only  the  beginning  of  the  revolution;  that  a number 
of  provinces  will  not  submit.  The  farmers  are  all 
for  the  constitution,  and  where  it  will  end,  no  one 
knows.  There  was  very  little  said  about  Spain. 
The  French  had  entered  Madrid,  without  any  oppo- 
sition, and  it  v/as  reported,  that  the  revolution  in 
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Portugal  would  injure  the  Spanish  cause.  Theem- 
bargo  had  been  raised  at  Lisbon  on  the  8th  June. 

Proclamation  of  the  Icing. 

Portuguese!  instead  of  a constitution,  which 
should  support  the  monarchy,  and,  instead  of  repre- 
sentatives elected  by  you,  there  appeared  under  that 
name  a texture  of  maxims,  promulgated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  covering  subversive  and  inconsistent  prin- 
ciples, which  had  the  secret  end  to  bury  the  reign- 
ing dynasty;  and  there  appeared  representatives, 
which  had  been  nearly  all  elected  by  their  own  in- 
trigues  and  bribery. 

The  citizens  ofacknowledged  virtue  were  oppres- 
sed  under  the  weight  of  the  factions;  and  to  be 
faithful  to  the  king,  was  denounced  and  considered 
as  criminal  in  the  system  of  principles  which  cor- 
rupted and  exalted  men  followed  obstinately  and 
boldly. 

A work  composed  of  such  elements  could  not  be 
of  long  duration;  experience  proved  it;  and  if  its  au- 
thors maintained  themselves  for  some  time,  not- 
withstanding your  wishes,  it  was  in  consequence  of 
promises  which  could  not  be  realised  by  the  means 
which  had  been  adopted.  Convinced  of  their  er- 
rors, they  dissolved  themselves  de  facto , as  they  had 
assembled  de  facto , and  I dissolve  them  by  right, 
('de  jure.J 

Anxious  for  your  interest,  I determined  to  save 
my  royal  dignity  by  reviving  the  monarchy  which 
ought  to  be  the  basis  and  not  the  toy  of  every  con- 
stitution; and  then  the  Portuguese  fidelity  showed 
itself  yet  more,  even  among  the  authors  of  so  great 
evils,  of  whom  the  greater  part  acknowledged  their 
Illusion. 

Portuguese!  Your  king,  placed  in  liberty  on  the 
throne  of  his  predecessors,  is  going  to  make  you 
happy;  he  will  give  you  a constitution  which  shall 
prescribe  principles  which  experience  has  shown  to 
be  compatible  with  the  peaceable  existence  of  the 
state— and  because  he  considers  himself  only  happy, 
when  he  will  have  re  united  all  Portuguese — he  for- 
gets past  opinions,  requiring  only  fidelity  in  their 
future  conduct. 

Villa  de  Franca  de  Xira , 3d  of  June,  1823. 

JOHN  VI,  the  king,  (el  rei),  com.  guarda. 
Joaquim  Pedro  Gomez  de  Olivier  a. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  the  order  for  prohibiting  the 
entering  of  French  vessels  of  war  into  Portuguese 
ports,  was  revoked,  and  the  commanders  of  the  forts 
on  the  coasts  were  ordered  to  render  such  vessels 
all  the  assistance  which  they  want,  and  to  treat  them 
as  those  of  a friendly  and  intimately  allied  nation. 

By  an  order  of  the  same  date,  all  persons  impri 
soned  on  account  of  their  political  opinions,  were 
to  be  liberated  immediately. 

By  order  of  the  10th  of  June,  .all  vessels  were  to 
be  allowed  passports  for  any  of  the  ports  of  Brazil. 

On  the  4th  of  Junenthe  late  constitutional  general 
Bon  Rego,  the  same  who  had  pursued  the  count 
d’Amarante,  declared  himself  at  Oporto  against  the 
constitution,  and  the  council  of  that  city  followed 
tils  example,  (probably  rather  his  dictates.) 

Prussia.  A circular  had  been  sent  to  all  the 
Prussian  provinces,  stating  that  secret  associations 
of  various  kinds  still  exist  in  the  universities— that 
it  is  incompatible  with  the  dignity  and  security  of 
bis  majesty's  service  that  individuals  should  be  ad- 
mitted into  it,  who,  contrary  to  the  existing  laws, 
take  part  in  such  associations.  The  magistrates  are 
strictly  enjoined  to  admit  no  persons  to  offices  enu- 
merated in  the  circular,  but  to  send  their  certifi- 
cates from  the  university  to  their  respective  mem- 
bers of  police,  that  all  such  associations  may  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  service  of  the  state. 


All  the  booksellers  of  Berlin  have  been  invited, 
by  a circular  from  the  police,  to  take  great  precau- 
tions in  the  sale  of  books,  and  to  refuse  all  such  as 
have  suspicious  titles,  or  which  may  contain  dan- 
gerous maxims.  Those  who  transgress  will  be  de- 
prived of  their  licences. 

Switzerland..  We  sometime  since  mentioned  an  ex- 
traordinary agitation  in  the  councils  in  certain  of  the 
Swiss  cantons,  the  cause  of  which  was  unknown. 
The  following  article,  from  the  London  Times  of  the 
31st  May,  elucidates  the  subject,  and  explains 
more  fully  the  designs  of  the  wn-holy  alliance; 
resolved  not  to  leave  a refuge  in  Europe  for  the 
safety  of  any,  who  dispute  the  supremacy  of  their 
will.  But,  thanks  be  to  Gob,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  there  are  yet  countries  wherein  *are 
asylums  for  the  afflicted  of  ail  nations,  seeking  civil 
sind  religious  liberty. 

“ We  have  referred  with  some  anxiety  to  the  most 
recent  information  from  Switzerland,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  precise  danger  with  which  that  coun- 
try is  threatened,  whether,  from  Austrian  interfe- 
rence, or  any  other  cause;  for  that  there  is  at  the 
present  moment  something  critical  in  the  state  of 
her  foreign  relations,  no  one,  notwithstanding  the 
reserve  and  equivocation  of  ministers,  entertains 
the  smallest  doubt.  We  do  not  find  any  evidence 
that  Austria  has  either  demanded  military  occupa- 
tion or  a passage  for  troops;  but  it  appears  likely  that 
some  requisitions  have  been  made  of  the  diet,  not 
generally  in  use,  towards  independent  nations,  and 
calculated,  therefore,  to  impugn  the  independence 
of  this  free  country.  These  have  proceeded,  it  is 
said,  not  from  Austria  alone,  but  equally  from  the 
other  members  of  the  holy  alliance,  and  have  re- 
lated chiefly  to  the  shelter  given  by  them  to  the 
Italian  and  other  refugees,  and  to  the  liberty  of  the 
press  enjoyed  in  the  cantons.  It  has  been  urged  to 
the  diet,  that  the  “insurrections,"  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  which  the  alliance  was  formed,  are  to  no  pur- 
pose put  down  while  Switzerland  is  allowed  to  be- 
come the  focus  of  new  insurrections  by  sheltering 
the  original  authors;  that  they  must  be  called  on  to 
leave  that  territory;  and,  to  prevent  the  use  that 
might  be  made  of  so  potent  an  engine,  that  new  re- 
strictions should  be  placed  on  the  press.  Though 
the  deliberations  of  the  diet  are  secret,  enough  has 
transpired  to  show  that  this  body  has  acted  with  all 
the  independence  of  character  consistent  with  the 
very  delicate  situation  in  which  they  were  placed. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  having  firmly  dis- 
claimed the  right  of  the  allied  powers  to  dictate,  on 
either  of  the  points  mentioned,  as  a violation  of  their 
independence,  and  an  interference  with  the  laws  of 
the  country,.  Weak  states  are  frequently  compel, 
led  by  circumstances  to  adopt  a temporizing  policy; 
but  though  it  is  believed  that  a majority  of  the 
diet  have  granted  to  the  executive  the  power  of  sus- 
pending the  laws  under  which  protection  is  accord- 
ed  to  foreigners,  and  even  that  of  putting  further 
restrictions  on  the  press,  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  extraordinary  powers  have  been  acted  on,  nor 
that  a tone  of  submission  has  been  ever  adopted 
towards  the  members  of  the  alliance.  Secret  inti- 
mations have  been  conveyed  to  some  of  the  more 
distinguished  refugees,  of  the  wish  that,  by  volun- 
tary removal,  they  should  cease  to  place  Switzer- 
land at  variance  with  her  powerful  neighbors;  but 
force  has  not  in  any  instance  been  used.  Feeling 
deeply,  at  the  same  time,  the  insult  to  their  inde- 
pendence implied  in  the  demand,  the  Swiss  go- 
vernment has  determined,  we  understand,  to  as- 
sume such  an  attitude  as  will  show  at  least  a deter- 
mined spirit,  (however  physically  unable  to  resist 
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such  powerful  antagonists),  if  the  course  of  ag- 
gression thus  begun  is  persisted  in.  Orders  have 
been  issued  to  exercise  the  militia,  the  force  on 
which  the  cantons  entirely  depend  for  protection, 
more  frequently:  and  it  was  expected  they  would 
shortly  be  called  into  active  service.  The  impres- 
sion has  become  general  that  Switzerland  i3  about 
to  be  involved  in  a war  for  her  independence,  we 
trust  erroneously;  but  we  have  seen  letters,  worthy 
of  credit,  which  speak  unequivocally  on  this  point. 
One  from  Geneva,  of  the  12th  instant,  and  written 
by  a member  of  the  senate,  anticipates  this  calamity 
very  distinctly;  and  at  Yverdun,  as  we  learn  by  It  t 
ters  of  the  same  date,  the  students  were  armed,  and 
an  readiness  to  march  for  the  defence  of  the  coun- 
try if  attacked.  Others  were  exercising  themselves 
as  corps  of  guerillas. 

Sweden.  Accounts  from  Stockholm  say,  that 
count  Engestrom,  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  who 
has  zealously  served  his  king  and  country  for  above 
half  a century,  has  obtained  his  majesty’s  permis- 
sion to  retire  on  account  of  his  declining'  health, 
and  that  he  will  go,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  to  Po- 
land. where  the  countess,  his  wife,  has  large  estates. 

On  the  4th  of  May,  the  Spanish  minister  to  Swe- 
den had  an  audience  of  his  majesty,  when  he  de- 
clined the  insignia  of  the  order  of  the  golden  fleece. 
In  the  name  of  the  king,  his  master. 

Mr.  Hatmansdorff,  in  a motion  in  the  chamber  of 
the  nobles,  mentions  some  remarkable  facts  respect- 
ing the  disproportion  between  the  numerous  nobi- 
lity and  the  other  classes.  Thus,  while  even  Great 
Eritain  has  only  358  members  in  its  upper  house, 
and  the  Netherlands,  with  six  millions  of  inhabitants, 
only  sixty,  there  are  in  Sweden  no  less  than  1296  fa- 
milies entitled  to  vote;  so  that,  if  all  are  present,  they 
Would  be  five  times  as  numerous  as  the  deputies  of 
all  the  other  classes  together:  those  that  do  attend 
are  generally  at  least  twice  the  number  of  the  other 
.classes.  No  less  than  164  new  patents  of  nobility 
have  been  conferred  since  1809. 

Three  of  the  estates  have  decided  in  favor  of  the 
publicity  of  the  sittings;  the  clergy  have  not  yet 
decided  the  question,  but  little  doubt  is  entertain- 
ed of  their  acceding  to  it. 

Turkey  has  not  yet  made  peace  with  Persia.— 
Constantinople  is  quiet.  Great  preparations  were 
making  to  act  against  the  Greeks.  The  latter  have 
gained  some  new  advantages,  and  seem  to  be  fully 
prepared  to  meet  their  enemy. 


British  Parliament. 

House  of  commons,  May  22.  Mr.  Brougham  said, 
that,  seeing  the  right  hon. secretary  for  foreign  af- 
fairs in  his  place,  be  wished  to  ask  him  a question 
founded  upon  intelligence  which  had  reached  him 
from  sources  of  information  which,  if  not  authentic, 
were  at  least  entitled  to  great  attention.  His  in. 
formation  related  to  alleged  occurrences  respecting 
Switzerland,  and  was  a further  apparent  develope. 
ment  of  the  system  of  the  holy  alliance — Notwith- 
standing all  that  the  Swiss  Cantons  had  done  to  court 
the  favor  and  avert  the  anger  of  the  allied  powers, 
by  refusinga  domicile  within  their  territory  to  those 
political  refugees,  who  sought  an  asylum  within 
them  from  the  persecution  of  their  own  govern- 
ments; notwithstanding  this,  these  allies  were  said  to 
be  engagedinmeasurestowards  Switzerland,  which, 
it  all  or  even  any  part  of  them,  were  founded  on  fact, 
furnished  serious  causes  of  alarm  at  the  present 
crises.  He  wished  to  ask,  if  any,  and  what  com 
ir.unication  had  been  made  by  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment to  the  Cantons  of  Switz^rland^-at  least  to  one 


or  more,  if  not  to  all  of  them— having  for  its  object 
the  imposition  of  material  changes  in  the  interna^ 
condition  of  these  cantons.  One  of  these  changes  was 
said  to  be  the  offer  of  the  protectorate  of  an  Austrian 
archduke;  and  not  that  Austria  was  willing  to  ex- 
tend her  care  to  the  Swiss  states  politically,  but  also 
ecclesiastically — that  she  wished  to  assume  spiri- 
tual as  well  as  temporal  jurisdiction  over  them,  and 
to  dictate  a change  in  the  ecclesiastical  constitution 
of  these  cantons,  by  nominating  the  Catholic  bishops 
in  these  protestant  states.  This  alteration,  if  not 
insisted  upon,  was,  he  beard,  at  least  proposed.  The 
cession  of  Geneva  to  the  king  of  Sardania,  was  also 
mentioned  as  a part  of  the  new  propositions.  The 
whole  or  a part  of  these  demands  bad,  as  he  was  in- 
formed been  communicated  to  the  French  govern- 
ment, and  they  were  asked  how  they  would  like  to 
see  the  influence  and  power  of  Austria  predominate 
in  Switzerland.  The  reply  of  the  French  govern- 
ment was,  as  he  understood,  that  certainly  it  was 
against  their  wishes,  their  interest,  and  their  ancient 
policy,  to  see  such  a predominating  pow  er  estab- 
lished in  Switzerland;  but  it  was  still  less  their  wish 
to  see  such  a neighboring  territory  situated  as  it 
now  was — namely,  to  have  Switzerland  made  the 
focus  of  jacobinism. 

These  were  the  reports  which  had  reached  him9 
and  he  had,  since  he  entered  this  house,  heard  that 
a noble  person  had, in  another  place,  which  he  could 
not  regularly  name,  inquired  whether  his  majesty’s 
government  were  informed  of  any  treaty  signed  last 
March,  by  the  allied  powers,  upon  which  was 
founded  the  intended  military  occupation  of  Swit- 
zerland by  Austria.  His,  (Mr.  Brougham’s),  infor- 
mation did  not  go  so  far  as  this  treaty,  or  the  mi- 
litary occupation  said  to  be  founded  upon  it,  but 
even  the  least  part  of  the  lesser  statement,  if  found- 
ed on  fact,  was  too  much  now  to  be  told.  It  show- 
ed clearly  enough  the  character  of  the  great  allied 
powers,  and  gave  a foretaste  of  the  bitter  fruits  of 
the  policy  of  this  country  in  abdicating,  as  they  had 
unfortunately  done,  the  power  of  using  an  effectual 
interposition  for  the  maintenance  of  international 
freedom. 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning— “If  the  least  part  of  the 
lesser  statement  of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentlemen 
would  be  too  much,  it  may  be  a satisfaction  to  him  to 
know  that  the  least  part  of  that  lesser  statement  is 
much  more  than  his  majesty’s  government  are  in- 
formed of,” 

Mr.  Hume  wished  to  put  a question  to  the  right 
hon.  the  secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  a report  which  had  reached  him,  (Mr.  Hume). 
He  had  been  informed,  upon  pretty  good  authority, 
that  the  British  cruisers  in  the  Archipelago  did  not 
respect  the  blockade  of  the  Turkish  ports  by  the 
Greeks;  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  frequently  obliged 
Greek  vessels  to  give  up  English  ships  which  had 
been  captured  in  the  very  act  of  conveying  succours 
to  those  ports.  The  question  he  wished  to  ask  was, 
whether  his  majesty’s  ministers  had  given,  or  meant 
to  give,  any  orders  to  the  commanders  of  those 
cruisers  to  respect  the  Greek  blockade?  It  was 
surely  but  fair  to  deal  out  the  same  measure  of  jus- 
tice  to  the  Greeks  as  to  the  Turks,  whose  blockades 
we  uniformly  respected— fHear,  hear .J 

Mr.  Secretary  Canning  said,  it  was  certainly  true, 
that,  in  one  instance,  a Greek  blockade  had  been 
violated  by  a British  cruiser,  but  it  was  equally  true 
that,  the  moment  the  intelligence  of  that  fact  reach- 
ed this  country,  th,e  strictest  and  most  positive  or- 
ders were  given  that  the  Greek  blockade  should  be 
respected  equally  with  blockades  by  Turkish  ves- 
sels— Cffear.t  hear  J „ 
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The  Sesamum  Indicum, 

OH  BHENE  PLAN  V. 

From  the  National  Intelligencer. 

To  THE  editors  — Gentlemen:  1 have  just  received 
the  enclosed  from  my  friend,  Dr.  James  Smith,  of 
Baltimore,  to  whom  1 forwarded  a few  seeds  of  the 
Bhene,  or  sesamum  indicum,  early  in  the  spring. 

I cultivated  aouut  a dozen  of  the  plants  last  sum- 
mer, at  this  place,  and  distributed  the  leaves  to  se- 
veral of  my  acquaintances,  whose  phildren  were 
afflicted  with  the  “summer  complaint:”  some  of 
whom,  from  prudential  motives,  asked  permission 
of -their  attending  physician  to  administer  it,  which 
was  granted  as  “a  thing  that,  if  it  did  no  good, 
could  not  be  productive  of  harm.”  However,  such 
was  its  efficacy,  that  even  those  who  felt  disposed 
to  ridicule  so  simple  an  innovation  upon  their  prac- 
tice, became  immediate  converts  to  its  utility;  and 
1 had  the  gratification  of  affording  relief  to  many 
little  sufferers,  through  the  medium  of  these  very 
physicians,  who,  afterwards,  repeatedly  applied  to 
me  for  the  plant.  ' On  mentioning  its  properties  to 
Dr.  Smith,  last  autumn,  he  suggested  the  drying  of 
the  leaves  in  the  shade,  previous  to  their  being 
touched  by  frost,  and  putting  them  away,  in  order 
to  be  prepared  for  early  attacks  of  Cholera  Infan- 
tum in  the  spring;  which  I did,  and  very  fortunately 
too,  for  my  own  child,  about  five  months  old  in  May, 
was  violently  seized  with  this  dreadful  malady,  and 
upon  administering  an  infusion  of  the  dried  leaves, 
it  was,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  entirely  relieved. 
The  doctor  has,  in  his  communication,  omitted  to 
state  the  simple  manner  in  which  it  is  prepared  for 
use— -which  is,  by  placing  one  or  more  of  the  green 
leaves,  (according  to  the  size),  in  a tumbler  of 
cool  water,  and  the  mucilage  is  immediatey  impart- 
ed, and  it  is  fit  to  drink— Us  great  advantage  is  its 
insipidity.  The  leaves  when  dry,  require  to  remain 
rather  a longer  time  in  the  water,  to  deprive  them 
of  their  mucilage.  When  green,  a full  grown  leaf 
is  sufficient  for  three  or  four  tumblers  of  water.  It 
has  afforded  me  great  gratification  to  have  been 
the  means,  already  this  summer,  of  relieving  seve- 
ral children,  in  my  neighborhood,  who  have  suffer- 
ed severely  from  the  summer  complaint.  —————— 

Georgetown , July  15,  1823. 

Messrs.  Gales  & Seaton : The  great  value  of  the 
sesamum  indicum,  or  bhene  plant,  is  not  yet  known 
as  generally  as  it  ought  to  be.  i am  indebted  for 
my  first  acquaintance  with  this  remedy,  to  a gentle- 
man of  Georgetown,  D.  C.  who  is  not  a physician; 
but,  from  the  trials  1 have  lately  made  with  it  here, 
at  his  suggestion,  in  cases  of  dysentery  and  cholera 
infantum , I am  fully  persuaded  .we  have  nothing 
superior  to  it,  that  can  be  used  in  the  treatment  of 
either  of  these  distressing  complaints.  Young 
children,  who  cannot  be  forced  to  swallow  any 
other  medicine,  without  great  difficulty,  are  fond 
of  this,  which  is  refreshing £nd  nourishing  to  them. 
Those  whose  stomachs  nauseate  at  the  sight  of  al- 
most every  thing  that  we  can  present  to  them, 
take  the  clear  mucilaginous  inf  usion  of  the  leaves  of 
the  bhene  plant,  with  the  same  avidity  they  would 
drink  cool  spring  water.  Other  proper  means  not 
being  neglected,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  an  invaluable 
remedy  in  the  above  mentioned  diseases. 

If  you  should  think  proper  to  insert  this  informa, 
tion,  (for  the  benefit  of  those  concerned),  in  your 
widely  circulating  paper,  you  have  the  authority  to 
do  so,  of  your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  SMITH. 

Baltimore,  July  14, 1823, 


American  Colonization  Society. 

The  board  of  managers  of  the  American  Coloni- 
zation Society,  urged  by  the  most  powerful  motives 
of  religion  and  humanity,  appeal  to  a generous  pub- 
lic in  behalf  of  their  great  design. 

Six  years  have  elapsed  since  the  institution  of 
their  society;  and,  though  want  of  funds  has  pre- 
vented very  vigorous  and  extensive  exertions, 
though  sad  occurrences  have  obstructed  its  opera- 
tions, it  has  advanced;  gathered  strength  in  its  pro- 
gress; been  instructed  by  misfortune;  and,  aided  by 
Heaven,  has  demonstrated  the  practicableness  of 
its  plans  and  confirmed  the  hope,  early  entertained, 
that  its  efforts,  if  well  sustained,  would  be  succeed- 
ed  by  splendid  and  sublime  results. 

Whether  these  efforts  shall  be  thus  sustained,  it 
remains  with  this  enlightened  community  to  de- 
cide. 

The  territory  purchased  in  Africa,  appears  to 
have  been  judiciously  selected,  and,  it  is  believed, 
combines  a greater  number  of  advantages  for  a colo- 
nial establishment,  than  any  other  situation  on  the 
coast.  Elevated  and  open  to  the  sea,  with  a har- 
bor to  be  easily  rendered  excellent;  fertile  and  well 
watered;  intersected  by  the  Montseirado  river,  ex- 
tending several  hundered  miles  into  the  interior; 
bordered  by  tribes,  comparatively  mild  in  charac- 
ter, it  promises  to  the  settlers  every  facility  for  the 
attainment  of  their  objects. 

The  number  now  at  the  colony,  including  the 
sixty  who  recently  took  passage  in  the  brig  Oswe- 
go, probably  amounts  to  one  hundred  and  ninety. 
The  African  tribes  in' that neighborhood  are  neither 
ferocious  nor  brave;  and  the  recent  contest,  in 
which  their  combined  forces,  (amounting  at  onetime 
to  fifteen  hundred),  attempted  to  exterminate  our 
colony,  nobly  defened  by  its  thirty  men,  proves  any 
thing  rather  than  the-  difficulty  of  maintaining  a 
stand  against  their  power. 

It  proves,  indeed,  that  the  natives  of  Africa,  like 
most  uncivilized  men,  are  treacherous;  that,  incited 
by  the  slave  traders  and  the  hope  of  plunder,  they 
will  not  hesitate  to  murder  the  defenceless;  and  that 
a colony,  if  it  survives  at  all,  must  live,  not  by  their 
favor,  but  by  its  own  strength.  It  proves  that  our 
settlement,  commenced  at  the  expense  of  so  much 
time,  and  money  and  suffering,  may  perish;  but  only 
through  neglect.  And  shall  this  colony  be  aban- 
doned? 

The  board  believe  it  impossible  that  their  earliest 
friends,  who  have  watched  all  the  movements  of 
their  society  with  the  deepest  concern;  implored 
for  it  the  favor  of  God;  rejoiced  to  see  it  living  amid 
misfortunes,  and  acquiring  cofidence  in  its  march; 
will  refuse  their  aid  at  this  crisis,  when  the  question 
is,  shall  all  past  exertions  be  lost,  through  present  in- 
activity, or  shall  an  immediate  and  powerful  effort 
render  permanent  the  foundations  of  a work,  which, 
completed,  shall  prove  an  honor  to  our  country, 
and  incalculable  advantage  to  Africa,  a magnificent 
contribution  to  the  light,  freedom,  and  happiness  of 
the  world? 

That  the  resources  and  strength  of  the  colony- 
should  be  immediately  augmented,  appears  to  the 
board  indispensible;  and  most  earnestly  do  they  so- 
licit their  countrymen  to  furnish  them,  with  the 
means  of  performing  it.  The  colonists,  increased 
to  double  their  present  number,  supplied  with  im- 
plements of  husbandry,  and,  (for  a lew  months), 
witli  the  means  of  subsistence,  will,  it  is  believed, 
j never  afterwards  require  pecuniary  aid;  but,  per- 
fectly secure  from  hostile  violence,  may  engage, 
! with  a moral  certainty  of  succes,  in  the  peaceful 
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and  profitable  employments  of  life.  The  immedi- 
ate object  of  the  board,  then,  is  to  give  stability  to 
their  establishment  in  Africa,  and  it  is  in  behalf  of 
that  establishment  that  they  make  their  appeal. 

It  is  their  determination,  should  the  charities  of 
the  public  equal  their  expectations,  to  send  several 
vessels  to  the  African  coast  in  the  ensuing  fall,  and 
to  adopt  and  execute,  without  delay,  such  other 
measures  as  may  contribute  to  the  strength  and 
prosperity  of  the  colony. 

What  mind,  susceptible  of  benevolent  feeling,  or 
even  common  sympathy,  can  reflect  without  pain  up 
on  the  dangers,  privations  and  warfare,  endured  for 
manv  months  past  by  the  little  band  at  Cape  Mont- 
serado?  Widely  separated  from  the  civilized  world, 
surrounded  by  barbarous  foes;  suffering  the  untried 
influence  of  a tropical  climate;  destitute  of  the 
comforts,  of  the  necessaries  of  life;  in  the  daily  ex- 
pectation of  death;  no  defence  but  their  courage, 
no  protection  but  God,  they  have  stood  with  un- 
broken energy,  and  deserve  for  their  conduct  high 
commendation  and  a cherished  regard. 

The  board  have  not  heard,  with  insensibility,  of 
the  trials  of  these  men,  nor  wanted  the  disposition 
to  relieve  them.  They  have  not  possesed  the  means. 
But,  though  retarded  in  their  efforts  by  the  destitu- 
tion of  funds,  they  have  recently  rejoiced  in  the  de- 
nurture  of  the  brig  Oswego,  well  supplied  with 
arms,  ammunition  and  provisions,  and  having  on 
board  a reinforcement  of  more  than  sixty  colonists. 

The  board  are  happy  to  state,  that,  since  the 
foregoing  part  of  this  address  was  written,  commu- 
nications have  been  received  from  Africa,  of  a high- 
ly interesting  and  encourageing  character.  Health 
and  harmony  now  prevail  in  the  colony;  hostilities 
with  the  natives  have  terminated.  The  children  who 
were  taken  captive  on  the  11th  of  November,  have 
been  voluntarily  restored,  and  the  settlement  is 
"reatly  improved.  The  condition  of  the  colony, 
previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Cyane  upon  the  coast, 
though  rendered  more  tolerable  by  the  exertions 
of  the  agent  and  the  people,  assisted  by  an  officer 
and  several  sailors  from  an  English  vessel,  was,  in- 
deed, distressing;  and  the  noble  services  of  captain 
Spence  and  hisgenerous  crew,  cannot  be  too  high 
ly  appreciated.  This  officer,  when  informed  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  colony,  immediately  repaired  .to 
Sierra  Leone;  fitted  for  sea  the  schooner  Augusta, 
belonging  to  the  United  States,  and,  to  the  great 
ioy  of  the  colonists,  arrived  at  Montserado  on  the 
27th  of  March,  were  he  offered  to  the  colony  every 
aid  in  his  power.  Captain  Spence,  though  the  cruise 
of  the  Cvane  had  been  already  protracted,  in  an 
unhealthy  climate,  resolved,  without  hesitation,  to 
remain  so  long  on  the  coast  as  should  be  necessary 
to  prepare  the  colony  for  the  approaching  rains  and 
strengthen  it  against  any  future  attacks.  He  com- 
pleted a suitable  house  for  the  agent,  and  erected 
a tower  of  strong  mason  work,  which,  it  is  believed, 
will  prove  a safe  defence  against  the  barbarians. 
Having  nearly  accomplished  his  design,  the  benevo- 
lent and  efficient  exertions  of  this  officer  were  in- 
terrupted by  the  sickness  of  his  crew,  increased,  no 
doubt,  by  their  exertions  under  the  burning  sun  of 
that  climate;  and  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the  co- 
lony on  the  21st  of  April.  Several  extracts  from 
the  letters  of  the  agent  of  the  society  will  be  found 
in  the  appendix.  “It  is  too  obvious,”  he  remarks, 
in  one  of  them,  “to  require  repetition,  that,  what 
your  colony  now  wants,  is  a strong  reinforcement 
of  orderly  and  efficient  emigrants/' 

Having  exhausted  their  resources,  the  board  can 
look  for'  the  power  of  future  exertion  only  to  the 
liberality  of  a great,  humane  and  Christaiu  nation. 


They  appeal  to  the  several  auxiliary  institutions, 
and  lo  all  their  friends,  with  confidence;  for  they 
have  experienced,  even  in  times  of  deep  discou- 
ragement, their  vigorous  exertions.  They  appeal 
to  their  countrymen  in  general,  with  high  hopes, 
because  the  possibility  of  effecting  their  design  is 
no  longer  problematical,  while  its  benevolence  and 
its  greatness  admit  ©f  no  question.  The  obstacles 
deemed  insurmountable  have  been  overcome-— the 
things  thought  impossible  have  been  accomplished. 
Standing  on  an  eminence  which,  it  was  said,  they 
could  not  reach}  the  board  see  before  them  an  ex- 
tensive prospect,  fair  as  the  morning  spread  uj  sn 
the  mountains— the  land  of  promise  to  degraded 
thousands— the  rich  inheritance  which  God  has 
given  to  tribes  who  have  drank  deep  of  the  waters 
of  affliction,  labored  and  wept  in  a land  of  strangers. 
Shall  they  not  maintain  their  station,  or  rather  shall 
they  not  advance  and  possess  the  land? 

In  conclusion,  may  not  the  board  be  permitted  to 
ask— How  shall  this  great  nation,  so  favored,  free 
and  happy,  which  God  has  delivered  by  his  own 
right  arm,  and  exalted  as  a light  and  example  to 
the  world,  exhibit,  in  an  equal  manner,  the  strength 
of  its  gratitude,  the  consistency  of  its  principles, 
the  purity  of  its  justice,  or  the  power  of  its  benevo- 
lence, as,  by  engaging  at  once,  and  with  energy,  in 
an  enterprize  which,  while  it  relieves  our  country 
from  an  immense  evil,  shall  extend  the  empire  of 
liberty  and  truth,  terminate  the  worst  of  traffics, 
rescue  from  present  and  future  ruin  a miserable 
race,  and  confer  upon  them,  their  discendents,  and 
upon  the  unenlightened  population  of  a mighty  con® 
tinent,  knowledge,  civilization,  dignity, all  thebles® 
sings  and  hopes  of  a Christian  people? 

J.  MASON, 

W.  JONES, 

F.  S.  KEY, 

E.  B.  CALDWELL, 
JAMES  LAURIE, 

Acting  committee. 

N.  B.  It  is  hoped  that  such  auxiliary  institutions 
as  may  have  funds  in  their  possessions,  and  such  be- 
nevolent individuals  as  may  wish  to  aid  the  cause 
©f  colonization,  will  transmit  their  donations  imme- 
diately to  Richard  Smith,  esq.  Washington,  trea- 
surer of  the  society. 

(^Editors  of  newspapers,  or  of  religious  publi® 
cations,  who  may  be  friendly  to  the  designs  of  the 
Colonization  Society,  are  respectfully  requested  to 
copy  the  above  address. 

[The.  preceding  is  copied  into  the  Register,  be- 
cause the  editor  is  surely  “friendly  to  the  designs  of 
the  Colonization  Society,”  though  he  cannot  hope 
to  see  them  accomplished,  so  as  to  effect  the  lead- 
ing purpose  of  relieving  the  United  States  of  the 
free  black  population,  a class  of  persons  that  many 
are  desirous  of  reducing,  and  whose  happiness  also 
they  are  willing  to  promote:  but  the  opinion  of  the 
editor  of  the  Register  does  not  constitute  the  right 
of  the  case,  and  he  submits  the  vvhoie  matter  to 
bis  readers  to  be  acted  upon  as  to  them  shall  seem 
most  expedient.] 


British  Commerce. 

FROM  A EONDON  PAPER. 

The  papers  so  anxiously  looked  for  by  all  mercan- 
tile men — we  may  say,  indeed,  by  all  classes  of  the 
people,  whose  interests  they  so  essentially  affect, 
have  at  length  been  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  house 
of  commons.  These  papers  relate  to  the  trade,  navi- 
gationand  commerce  of  the  united  kingdom,  during 
each  of  the  three  years  ending  the  5ih  of  January, 
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1821,  1822  and  1823.  Our  readers  will,  doubtless, 
feel  great  pleasure  in  perusing  an  abstract  ot  them. 
It  appears  that  our  foreign  trade  is  greatly  on  the 
increase;  and  that  our  exports  of  domestic  manu- 
factures, have  (increased  more  than  three  millions 
and  a half  within  the  last  year.  This  is  the  surest 
test  of  our  commercial  prosperity.  Our  exports  are 
necessarily  made  up  of  the  principal  manulactores 
of  the  country— of  our  cotton,  woollens,  hardware, 
linen,  silk,  &c.  They  become,  therefore,  an  indu- 
bitable test  of  our  internal  wealth  and  prosperity— 
of  the  activity  of  our  manufacturers,  and  the  indus- 
try of  the  people.  But  we  give  an  abridgment  of 
this  interesting  document,  and  shall  call  the  atten* 
lion  of  our  readers  to  it  on  another  occasion. 
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British  Colonial  Trade. 

Washington,  May  19. 

Sin—  In  answer  to  your  letter,  dated  the  19th  ul- 
timo, communicating  a proclamation,  issued  under 
your  authority,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  pro- 
visions  of  the  third  section  of  an  act  of  the  congress 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  entitled  “an  act  to 
regulate  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the 
United  States  and  certain  British  colonial  ports,”  I 
have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  declaration 
therein  contained,  with  respect  to  the  equalization 


of  duties  and  other  charges  on  British  and  American 
vessels  and  th£ir  cargoes,  would  doubtless  be  con- 
sidered satisfactory  by  the  American  government, 
as  far  as  the  province  of  New  Brunswick  is  concern- 
ed, but  the  president  is  not  prepared  to  issue  his 
proclamation  for  the  removal  of  the  discriminating 
duties  still  levied  in  this  country  on  British  vessels, 
entering  from  the  open  colonial  ports,  until  he  re- 
ceived a similar  declaration  with  respect  to  all  the 
ports  enumerated  in  the  above  mentioned  act  of  con- 
gress. 

With  reference  to  this  point,  and  the  difficulty 
arising  out  of  it,  I have  the  honor  to  enclose,  here- 
with, for  your  further  information,  the  £opy  of  a, 
letter  which  I have  recently  had  occasion  to  address, 
on  the  same  subject,  to  his  excellency,  the  lieut. 
governor  of  Nova  Scotia. 

1 have  the  honor  to  be,  Sec. 

, STRATFORD  CANNING, 

The  hon . Ward  Chiprnan , &c.  &c.  &c* 

[COPT.] 

Washington,  May  17,  1S23. 

Sir — I have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  excel- 
lency’s letter  of  the22d  ult.  certifying  that  no  higher 
duties  are  demanded  from  ships  of  the  United  States 
on  entering  the  ports  of  Nova  Scotia  than  what  are 
levied  on  British  vessels,  and  requesting  that  I will 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  induce  the  American  go- 
vernment to  place  British  vessels,  when  entering  the 
harbors  of  this  country,  from  Nova  Scotia,  on  a like 
footing  of  equality  with  those  of  the  United  States. 
This  subject  has  for  some  time  engaged  a considera- 
ble share  of  my  attention,  and  the  state  of  my  cor- 
respondence respecting  it  with  the  American  go- 
vernment has  alone  prevented  my  making  an  earlier 
communication  thereupon,  as  well  to  your  excellen- 
cy, as  to  the  other  colonial  authorities.  It  is  now  in 
my  power  to  state,  what  appears  to  have  been  over- 
looked in  some  of  the  colonies,  that  the  American 
government  require,  as  a previous  condition  of  the 
removal  of  the  discriminating  duties  on  their  side, 
an  authentic  declaration,  not  only  as  to  their  vessels, 
including  the  cargoes,  being  placed  on  a footing  of 
perfect  equality,  in  point  of  duties  and  charges,  of 
whatever  kind  they  may  be,  with  British  vessels,  in 
the  open  colonial  ports,  but  also  that  no  goods  im- 
ported into  the  colonies  in  their  vessels,  should  be 
charged  with  a higher  duty  than  is  levied  on  the  like 
articles  imported  from  elsewhere,  that  is,  as  they  in- 
tend it,  from  any  other  place  whatever,  than  the 
place  of  exportation.  It  is  further  required  that  a 
declaration  to  this  effect  should  be  given  with  refer- 
ence to  all  the  colonial  port3  enumerated  in  the 
act  of  parliament. 

The  certificates  inclosed  in  your  excellency’s  let- 
ter are  therefore  not  satisfactory  to  the  American 
government,  inasmuch  as  they  establish  two  only 
out  of  three  points  required  with  the  reference  to 
Nova  Scotia.  They  shew  that  the  British  and  Ameri- 
cans are  charged  alike  with  respect  to  their  vessels 
and  to  the  articles,  considered  merely  as  a cargo  im- 
ported in  them,  but  they  do  not  shew  that  all  the 
imported  articles,  considered  with  respect  to  the! 
place  of  production  or  exportation,  are  put  upon 
an  equal  footing  as  to  duty,  with  the  like  articles 
admitted  from  other  places,  the  British  colonies 
themselves  included. 

The  character  of  the  third  and  supernumerary 
condition,  will  doubtless  arrest  the  attention  of  his 
majesty’s  ministers,  at  present  it  can  only  be  certi- 
fied as  a matter  of  fact,  and  1 am  under  an  impres- 
sion that  the  duties  prescribed  in  schedule  C,  an- 
nexed to  the  act  of  parliament,  under  which  the 
trade  between  certain  of  liis  majesty’s  colonies  anal 
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the  United  States  is  now  open,  “oppose  an  effec- 
tual bar  to  the  delivery  of  such  a declaration  as  that 
which  is  required  by  the  American  government.” 
If  I am  in  an  error  on  this  point,  your  excellency 
has  only  to  send  me  a declaration,  properly  certifi- 
ed and  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  embrace  all  the 
conditions  required  as  farasNova  Scotia  is  concern 
<ed;  but  I must  request  you  to  observe,  that  even 
the  reduction  of  two  pence  per  ton  in  favor  of  pro- 
vincial vessels,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  memorial 
fowarded  with  your  excellency’s  letter,  would  most 
probably  be  considered  by  the  American  govern 
ment  as  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  the  act  of 
congress,  notwithstanding  that  the  vessels  of  Great 
Britain  appear  to  be  as  much  affected  by  it  as  those 
of  the  United  States. 

I have  the  honor  to  be  Sec. 

(Signed)  STRATFORD  CANNING. 

His  excellency  lieutenant-general, 

sir  James  Kempt,  K.  B.  &c.  &c.  &c. 


CHRONICLE. 

Rfichard  K.  Call  is  elected  the  delegate  from  the 
territory  of  Florida  to  the  congress  of  the  United 
States.  This  gentleman,  until  within  the  two  last 
years,  served  as  an  officer  of  the  army  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  that  capacity  was  one  of  the  aids  to 
general  Jackson. 

A pirate  seized.  The  New- York  Statesman  says, 
that,  as  an  honest  jack-tar  was  passing  on  Friday  last, 
in  Broadway,  near  St.  Paul’s  church,  he  recognized 
among  the  passengers  on  the  side-walk,  a Spanish 
sailor  whom  he  knew  as  a pirate , and  immediate- 
ly seized  him  by  the  collar,  charged  him  with  being 
one  of  a gang  who  robbed  a vessel  some  time  since 
in  the  West  India  seas,  on  board  of  which  he  was  a 
sailor,  and  forthwith  dragged  him  before  the  police, 
where  he  was  briefly  questioned,  and  committed  to 
Bridewell; 

' Transylvania  University.  The  following  is  an  ex 
tract  from  the  will  of  the  late  col.  James  Morrison, 
of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  by  which  he  bequeathed 
so  libera!  a donation  to  the  University  of  that  state. 

“I  give  to  the  trustees  of  the  Transylvania  Uni- 
versity and  their  successors,  the  sum  of  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  in  trust,  to  vest  the  capital  in  some.  per. 
manent  productive  fund,  and  out  of  the  annual  in- 
terest or  dividends  accruing  thereon,  to  pay  the  sa- 
lary of  a professorship  to  be  instituted  by  them  and 
to  be  denominated  the  “Morrison  Professorship;” 
or  to  apply  the  said  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  the 
purchase  of  a library,  to  be  denominated  the  “Mor- 
rison Library,”  as  the  said  trustees  may  think  will 
best  promote  the  interest  of  learning  and  science. 

«*And  all  my  residuary  estate,  beyond  the  sum  of 
eleven  thousand  dollars,  I give  and  devise  to  the 
trustees  of  the  Transylvania  University  for  the  be- 
nefit of  that  institution,  to  be  applied  to  the  erection 
of  another  edifice  for  its  purposes,  to  be  denomina- 
ted “Morrison  College,”  in  the  town  of  Lexington. 

Manufacture  of  salt.  The  N.  Y.  Statesman  says, 
Mr.  Ralph  Bulkley,  of  New  York,  has  submitted  to 
our  inspection  a specification,  accompanied  with  a 
diagram,  of  an  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of 
salt  by  evaporation.  As  he  intends  to  obtain  a pa- 
tent for  his  invention,  in  England,  we  are  not  at  li- 
berty to  give  a description  of  liis  plan.  From  an 
examination  of  his  papers,  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  slow  and  tedious  process  of  evaporation 
may  be  greatly  accelerated  by  this  improvement; 


and,  when  we  consider  the  vast  quantities  of  salt 
which  will  hereafter  be  manufactured  in  the  west’ 
ern  counties  of  this  state,  and  find  a market  through 
the  medium  of  the  Erie  canal,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  Mi’.  Bulkley’s  improvement  in  the  manufacture 
of  a staple  commodity,  will  be  profitable  to  himself 
.and  beneficial  to  the  public.  It  is  said  one  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  extensive  salt  works  on  Onondaga 
objected  to  the  plan,  because  it  ■would  make  salt  too 
cheap.  This  objection  would  not  weigh  much  with 
the  great  mass  of  the  community. 

Horrible  occurrence.  The  Maryland  Republican, 
has  the  following  account  of  a suicide  lately  com- 
mitted in  the  neighborhood  of  Annapolis: 

William  Hood,  residing  on  the  head  of  Severn, 
aged  about  45  years,  and  having  a family  of  ten 
children  and  a wife  pregnant,  on  Friday  last,  at  11 
o’clock,  took  three  of  his  children  from  his  house 
and  made  them  assist  him  in  erecting  a three  square 
pen  of  fodder,  rails,  &c.  large  enough  for  himself 
to  sit  in;  which,  when  he  had  completed,  ho  sent 
his  son  Joshua,  aged  about  11  years,  to  the  house 
for  a chunk  of  fire.  The  child  at  first  resolutely- 
refused,  but,  on  being  threatened  with  death  if  he 
did  not  obey,  he  finally  brought  the  fire — the  father 
then  sat  himself  down  in  the  pen  and  obliged  his 
son  to  set  fire  to  the  fodder.  He  then  folded  his 
arms  and  began  with  great  glee,  “Drink  about,  boys, 
and  drown  all  sorrow,”  which  he  continued  to  sing 
until  the  flames  extended  five  or  six  feet  above  his 
head;  when  one  of  his  neighbors  discovered  his 
situation  and  hastened  to  extricate  him;  on  seizing 
him  by  the  arm,  for  that  purpose,  he  found  him 
so  much  burnt  that  the  skin  left  the  flesh;  he, 
however,  dragged  him  cut  of  the  flames,  The  in- 
furiated maniac,  in  a rage,  seized  a club,  and  swore 
by  his  Maker  he  would  kill  him  for  interfering — Mr. 
Belt  was  compelled  to  retreat  for  his  life,  and  Hood 
returned  into  the  fire , and  continued  there  until  the 
family,  alarmed  by  Mr.  Belt,  reached  the  place  and 
again  dragged  him  from  the  flames,  too  far  burnt  to 
make  further  resistance.  His  r.ose  and  one  of  his 
ears  were  burnt  off,  the  wind-pipe  exposed,  and,  in 
other  respects,  he  was  dreadfully  mutilated.  He 
was  taken  to  the  house  and  medical  aid  immediately- 
sent  for — at  night  he  recovered  his  speech  suffi- 
ciently to  tell  his  wife  that  his  “master”  had  come 
for  him  the  day  before,  but  he  was  not  ready  for 
him— that  he  would  be  for  him  again  that  night,  but 
he  was  not  yet  prepared,  but  that  next  day,  at  11 
o’clock,  when  he  came  again,  he  should  be  ready 
and  would  go.  He  said  his  object  was  to  have  burnt 
up  soul  and  body,  so  as  to  deprive  the  devil  of  his 
expectation.  To  the  last  he* continued  imprecating* 
in  the  bitterest  terms,  those  who  had  prevented  his 
purpose.  He  lingered  in  a dreadful  manner  until 
Saturday  at  11  o’clock,  and  then  expired.  He  is 
represented  to  have  been  a man  of  singular  man- 
ners and  intemperate  habits.— What  a lessen! 

Curious  circumstance . Sometime  in  June,  182?, 
VVm.  M’Kinley,  esq.  put  a letter  into  the  post  office 
at  West  Liberty,  in  this  county,  directed  to  Allen 
and  Grant,  Pittsburg,  which  miscarried.  In  about 
a year  afterwards,  the  same  money  was  returned  to 
Mr.  M’Kinley,  through  the  post  office,  in  a letter* 
that  had  in  it  neither  name  nor  date.  The  letter 
was  without  a post  mark,  and  unaccompanied  with 
a way-bill.  The  probability  is,  that  the  money  was 
taken  by  some  postmaster,  who  has  been  afraid  to 
use  it,  and  compelled  to  restore  it  by  compunctions 
of  conscience.  [ Wheeling  Gaz. 
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Orders  and  decrees.  A friend  has  suggested 
an  error  in  the  .chronological  order  of  the  hostile 
proceedings  of  the  great  European  powers  against 
American  commerce,  in  1806  and  subsequent  yearsi 
as  casually  noticed  in  page  279.  The  fact  was,  that 
these  “regulations”  began  with  the  British;  but  the 
blockade  of  the  coast  from  the  Elbe  to  Brest,  a dis- 
tance not  exceeding  one  thousand  miles,  was  forgotten, 
(though  it  made  a great  noise  at  the  time),  in  the 
sweeping  proceedings  that  followed;  by  which,  with 
the  flourish  of  a pen  only,  whole  nations  were  put 
in  the  state  cf  a city  or  port  actually  invested  by  an 
army  or  a fleet;  and  vessels  were  captured  off  New 
Yolk,  because  it  was  suspected  i hat  they  intended 
to  enter  some  prohibited  port,  3 or  4000  miles  off!* 

The  following  is  the  order  in  date  of  the  most 
important  transactions  that  happened  in  regard  to 
the  'ore', gri  trade  of  tlje  United  States,  at  the  peri- 
od alluded  to. 

1806,  May  16th.  British  blockade  from  the  Elbe  to 
Brest. 

Nov.  21st.  Berlin  decree. 

!307,  Jan.  7th.  British  order  in  council  prohibiting 
coasting  trade. 

Nov.  11th,  The  celebrated  British  orders  in 
council. 

Dec.  7th.  Milan  decree. 

Dec.  22nd.  American  embargo. 

1309,  March  4th.  Embargo  removed,  and  non  in- 
tefpourse  substituted. 

April  19th.  Mr.  Erskine’s  negocialion,  which 
opened  the  trade  with  England. 

April  26th.  An  order  in  council,  modifying 
the  orders  of  November,  1807. 

Aug.  10th.  Non-intercourse  with  Great  Bri 
tain. 

1810,  May  1st.  Act  of  congress  opening  the  trade. 

Nov.  2nd.  President’s  proclamation,  declar- 
ing the  French  decrees  to  be  rescind- 
ed. 

1811,  Feb.  2nd.  American  non  importation  act. 

1812,  April  4th.  American  embargo. 

June  18th.  Declaration  of  war,  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  against  Great  Britain. 

Presidential  candidates.  There  is  one  serious 
disadvantage  attending  the  circumstance  that  so 
many  members  of  what  is  called  the  “cabinet,”  (a 
word  that  1 suspect  is  illegitimate,  for  it  is  not  to  be 
found  in  our  constitution  or  laws),  are  held  up  as 
candidates  for  the  presidency— -because,  if  they  are 
really  anxious  to  obtain  that  high  place,  it  must  be 
necessarily  supposed  that  they  will  support  their 
respective  friends,  when  asking  appointments  to 
office;  and  hence  it  is,  that  whenever  a person  is  ap 
pointed,  instead  of  being  held  forth  as  an  honest  and 
capable  citizen,,  he  is  rated  as  the  friend  of  this  man 
or  that  of  the  “cabinet;”  and  so  a direction  is  given 

*The  late  pretensions  of  the  emperor  of  Russia 
are  built  upon  the  same  principles  of  law,  jf  any  law 
, there  is  for  them,  that  Britain  assumed,  when  she 
blockaded  nearly  all  Europe  with  pieces  of  paper. 

, If  any  discussion  has  taken  place  on  the  subject, 
the  ministers  of  the  autoerat  have,  no  doubt,  liberal- 
ly quoted  the  arguments  of  the  British  in  favor  of 
their  orders  in  council,  in  .1807  and  ’03. 

Vox.,  XXIV- 22. 


that  subordinates  are  expected  to  follow.  I recol- 
lect once  to  have  refused  my  support  to  a candidate 
for  the  office  of  sheriff,  unless  he  would  promise  to 
keep  no  person  in  his  employ  that  was  a candidate 
to  succeed  him.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  should  go  thus  far;  but  if 
I were  president,  I vtfould  hold  few  “cabinet  coun- 
cils,” if  things  were  conditioned  as  they  are  now. 
Admit  that  the  secretaries  of  state,  of  the  treasury 
and  war,  are  the  most  honorable  men  living,  still  it 
is  human  nature  that  a person  shall  take  the  most  fa- 
vorable  view  of  that  which  will  promote  his  own 
purposes.  This  matter  has  been  much  spoken  of 
for  nearly  two  years  past,  and  the  operation,  real 
or  suppo^d,  regretted,  by  many  sound  patriots, 
who  had  no  personal  requests  to  prefer  to  tbs 
administration. 

A mystery.  A letter  to  the  editor,  dated  at  Vin- 
cennes says— “It  is  wished  that  the  regularly  an- 
nounced republican  candidate  for  the  presidency 
may  be  supported  in  the  Register.”  In  the  name 
of  wonder,  who  is  he? 

General  Jackson.  Colonel  Robert  Patterson,  of 
Philadelphia,  having  obtained  a superb  American 
bonnet,  made  by  Misses  Pike  and  Andrews,  of  N, 
York,  (each  under  12  years  of  age),  forwarded  it  to 
gen.  Jackson,  to  be  presented  to  his  lady,  accom- 
panied by  polite  and  complimentary  letters  to  each, 
to  which  they  both  have  replied.  The  following 
extracts  will  interest  many  of  our  readers. 

The  general  says  — “Permit  me,  sir,  to  return  to 
yon  my  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the  honor 
conferred  upon  us  in  this  token.  Mrs.  Jackson  will 
wear  with  pride  a hat  made  by  American  hands,  and 
made  of  American  materials;  its  workmanship  re- 
flecting the  highest  credit  upon  the  authors,  will 
be  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  the  perfection  which 
our  domestic  manufactures  may  hereafter  acquire, 
if  properly  fostered  and  protected. 

“ Upon  the  success  of  our  manufactures , as  the  hand- 
maid of  agriculture  and  commerce , depends,  in  a great 
measure,  the  independence  of  our  country;  and  I assure 
you  that  no  one  can  fed  more  sensibly  than  I do  the  ne- 
cessity of  encouraging  them.9* 

His  lady  has  these  remarks— -“I  beg  leave  to  re- 
turn to  you  my  grateful  sense  of  the  honor  which 
you  have  conferred  upon  me,  as  also  my  admiration 
of  the 'industry  and  talent  which  are  displayed  in 
that  specimen  of  American  manufacture.  1 accept 
the  bonnet,  sir,  as  a just  emblem  of  the  .sphere  in 
which  my  sex  should  move  and  be  useful  to  their 
country.  I shall  wear  it  with  pride  as  a distinguish- 
ed honor  to  the  public  services  of  general  Jackson, 

“For  the  complimentary  manner  in  which  you 
have  noticed  my  dear  husband,  be  pleased  to  take 
my  warmest  thanks,  and  let  me  add  my  prayers  that 
the  labors  of  Misses  Pike  and  Andrews  may  be 
justly  appreciated,  while  they  should  always  be 
imitated  by  the  rest  of  their  sex.” 

The  old  landmarks.  I do  not  believe  I ever 
met  with  an  article  that,  all  things  considered,  “came 
up  to”  the  one  which  appears  inithe  “National  In- 
telligencer” of  this  morning,  professing  to  be  com- 
municated, and  signed  “William  Steuben  Smith”— 
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a very  good  and  respectable  name,  but  whether  it 
is  a real  or  fictitious  one,  I cannot  tell,  never  having 
seen  or  heard  of  it  before,  to  the  best  of  my  know 
ledge.  But  I shall  presume  that  it  belongs  to  some 
worthy  young  gentleman,  whose  zeal  has  over-run 
his  discretion,  sincerely  regreting  that  he  has  made 
his  debut  in  this  way,  as  1 think  that  he  himself  also 
will,  by  the  time  that  he  arrives  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks. 

The  notorious  Cobbett  began  his  regulation  of  the 
politics  and  policy  of  the  United  States,  by  the 
publication  of  pamphlets  at  uncertain  periods — he 
then  issued  monthly  “Gensors,”  as  ho  called  them, 
but  soon  proposed  to  throw  out  a daily  newspaper, 
because,  as  he  said,  any  matter  that  was  suffered  to 
pass  a considerable  time  uncontradicted,  assumed 
the  important  character  of  a fact;  but  he  used  terms 
less  delicate  in  giving  vent  to  his  idea.  Messrs 
Gales  & Seaton  appear  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  force  of  Cob  ben’s  remark;  for,  whenever  they 
are  pleased  to  exert  a “ legitimate ” censorship  over 
me,  it  seem3  like  a general  practice  to  “take  time 
by  the  forelock”  and  secure  a week’s  start— know- 
ing what  they  publish  on  Friday  or  Saturday  cannot 
' be  noticed  for  sever*  of  eight  days,  if  I should  feel 
disposed  to  act  as  a man  is  accustomed  to  do, 
when  he  thinks  for  himself. 

Tne  article  which  was  lately  published  in  the 
Register,  on  the  landmarks  of  parties , though  of 
very  great  length,  h;.s  already  been  copied  into  ten 
or  twelve  newspapers,  and  its  insertion  is  promis- 
ed in  several  more;  and  it  is  contemplated,  in  some 
places,  as  I understand,  to  give  it  circulation  in 
pamphlet  form.  I truly  confess  my  surprise  at  the 
notice  that  has  been  taken  of  that  hastily  written 
essay,  for  it  related  only  what  I supposed  that  every 
man  45  years  old  might  know;  and  this  uncommon 
notice  of  it,  perhaps,  rnay  exile  numerous  remarks 
upon  it:  a circumstance  that  J shall  rather  regret 
than  fear;  because  I am  satisfied  that  what  I have 
said  can  be  supported  by  indubitable  testimony.  All 
that  I ask  is,  to  be  treated  fairly  by  any  that  please 
to  find  fault  with  me,  and  that  they  will  tell  “the 
truth  and  the  -whole  truth”  as  represented  by  me. 
Not  a line  was  written  with  the  secret  desire  of 
conveying  a false  impression  of  a fact,  and  the  nar- 
rative was  made  up  in  a manner  that  I thought 
could  not  offend  any  one,  unless  of  a “faction,” 
since  known  as  Hartford  Conventionists,  with  whom 
I do  not  wish  to  be  on  good  terms,  until  repentance 
has  had  her  “perfect  work”  among  them.  There 
may  be  mistakes  and  misapprehensions  in  this  de- 
sultory history,  all  which,  if  pointed  out,  will  be 
freely  acknowledged;  but  there  is  not  any  wilful 
perversion  or  sophistry  of  truth.  And,  as  the  ar- 
ticle was  exclusively  written  for  the  instruction,  and 
perhaps  reproof  \ of  certain  persotis  of  the  “ democratic 
party,”  which  they  say  that  they  belong  to,  and  not  to 
stir  up  old  animosities , I shall  decline  to  use  any  of 
the  thousand  proofs  that  are  completely  within 
recollection  and  accessible,  if  it  is  possible  to  avoid 
a resort  to  them.  I repeat  what  I have  said,  that 
one  party  was  not  always  right,  nor  the  other  al- 
ways wrong— there  were  errors  in  the  conduct  of 
both.  But  I shall  treat  the  present  case  with  suf- 
ficient extent  to  convince  Mr.  Smith,  and  others, 
that  I am  hedged  round  about  by  hosts  of  docu- 
ments and  papers  that  will  repel  such  attacks  made 
upon  me,  though  it  is  not  my  design  to  notice  what 
every  one  may  say  about  me,  or  concerning  the  es- 
say referred  to. 

With  these  prefatory  remarks,  I shall  introduce 
the  piece  from  the  “ National  Intelligencer ,”  that 
gave  rise  to  them:  In  the  manner  that  the  quota- 


tion is  made,  it  is  easy  io  prove  from  the  holy  scrip- 
tures, that  "there  is  no  God'1 — for  these  words  are  a 
part  of  the  1st  verse  of  the  14th  Psalm.  But  what 
would  we  thinic  of  a person  who  should  seriously 
advance  that  fragment  o.  toe  verse  to  support  a 
pretension  to  atheism?  Stiif  the  -whole  sentence 
'does  not  convey  an  idea  more  adverse  to  the  words 
of  its  close , than  Mr.  Smith’s  extract  and  remarks  to 
the  subject  that  I spoke  of,  os  1 shall  shew,  by  plac- 
ing the  said  extract  and  remarks  in  one  column  and 
that  which  1 did  say  in  another. 

From  the  National  Intel - From  the  Register  of 

ligencer  of  July  26.  July  5. 

Gentlemen:  The  edi-  “Many  believed  that 
tor  of  Niles’  Weekly  Re-  the  army  was  rather  in- 
gister,  in  his  papers  of  tended  to  operate  on  the 
the  5th  and  12th  instant,  people  of  the  U.  States, 
has  furnished  to  his  rea-  than  on  the  French  re- 
ders  and  the  public  ge-  public;  that  it  was  de- 
nerally,  what  he  is  pleas-  signed  to  build  up  a 
ed  to  denominate  "land-  “strong  administration,” 
marks  and  history  of  par-  to  support  an  alliance 
ties.”  In  so  doing,  he  with  England  in  a cm- 
has  presented,  at  least,  sade  against  liberty,  des* 
the  opportunity  of  decid-  troy  the  state  sovereign- 
ing  whether  he  has  ad-  ties  and  consolidate  the 
hered  to  the  salutary  ad-  government.  That  these 
monition,  held  up  by  were  the  designs  of 
himself,  that  “Truth  is  some,  there  cannot  be  a 
a victor  without  vio-  doubt.  The  U.  States 
I.ENCE.”  Without  dis-  was  compared  to  “a  sow 
puting  what  were  Mr.  with  a litter  of  pigs,” 
Niles*  impressions  in  re-  each  tugging  at  her,  ar- 
gat’d  to  the  measures  of  resting  the  freedom  of 
the  general  government  her  will,  and  wasting  her 
during  the  year  1798,  or  strength!  Washington, 
that  “ many  believed  the  howeve%  yet  lived,  and 
army,  f of  that  period , J the  "federal”  party,  cer - 
was  rather  intended  to  tainly , embraced  many  of 
operate  on  the  people  of  the  best  men  of  the  na - 
the  United  States,  than  tion,  who  had  for  seven 
on  the  French  republic years  contended  for  free - 
that  it  ‘ was  designed  to  dom , and  could  not  be 
build  up  a ‘strong  admi - supposed  willing  to  es- 
nistrationf  to  suppoiit  tablish  such  an  aristo- 
an  alliance  with  Eng  cracy  as  a FACTION  of 
land,  in  a crusade  a-  that  parly,  [the  Hartford 
gainst  liberty,  destroy  conventionists  of  later 
the  state  sovereign-  times],  aimed  at.  Mode- 
ties,  and  consolidate  rate  measures  were  re~ 
the  government,” — is  commended  and  encou- 
not  this  a pretty  picture  raged,  and  the  election 
of  the  then  administra-  of  Thomas  McKean , as 
tion  of  our  country?  But  governor  of  the  great 
the  best  commentary  central  state  of  Pennsyl- 
upon  the  above  cited  vania,  “the  key  stone  of 
paragraph,  which  can  the  political  arch,”  had 
be  furnished,  is  the  fact,  a wonderful  effect  in 
that  Washington,  the  be-  suppressing  violence. — 
loved  of  his  country,  President  Adams  seem- 
was  the  commander  in  ed  displeased  with  the 
chief  of  that  army,  whose  lengths  to  which  parties 
creation  was  to  have  had  proceeded,  and  he 
been  so  fatal  and  porten-  changed  his  policy,  in 
tous  to  our  country  and  renewing  his  attempt  to 
its  institutions.  Con-  effect,  and  in  bringing 
cerning  that  fact,  1 en-  about, an  accommodation 
close  to  you  a copy  of  with  France.  This  was 
the  letter  from  general  understood  to  be  against 
Washington  to  president  the  advice  of  the  heads 
Adams,  stating  his  ac-  of  departments,  and  an 
ceptance  of  the  appoint-  explosion  took  place.— 
ment  to  the  command  of  The  secretaries  of  state 
that  army.  It  may  be  and  war  resigned  vs 
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proper  for  me  to  state, 
that  the  copy  of  this  let- 
ter came  into  my  posses- 
sion, with  other  papers, 
at  the  decease  of  my  fa- 
ther; and  that  I should 
not  felt  myself  at  liberty 
to  present  it  for  publica- 
tion, (as  I do  not  recol- 
lect ever  to  have  seen  it 
in  print),  but  in  refuta- 
tion of  what  can  but  be 
considered  an  insidious 
aspersion.  1 am,  gentle- 
men, your  obedient  ser- 
vant, 

Wm.  Steuben  Smith. 

July  24,  1823. 

Mr.  Smith’s  quotation  — 

“Like  the  story  of  the  fiddle,” 

Breaks  off  in  the  middle; 

Or,  rather,  may  be  compared  to  the  “Indian’s 
ouk,”  which  had  not  either  slock , lock  or  barrel , and 
oniy  an  excellent  trigger,  that  he  had  found  in  the 
woods!— all  that  is  important  to  the  subject  being  omit- 
ted; mid  his  remarks  are  wholly  gratuitous. 

I cannot  condescend  to  write  a commentary  on 
this  proceeding — but  appeal  to  every  liberal  mind- 
ed man  for  justice  on  the  accuser,  to  every  friend  of 
the  freedom  of  the  press  for  support  against  such  a 
hasty  and  injurious  proceeding.  I did  not  say  that 
these  were  “my  impressions,” — but  stated  the  fact 
that  such  things  were  believed  by  many.  I did  not 
make  an  “insidious  aspersion”  on  the  father  of  his 
country,  Zffbut  spoke  of  the  confidence  reposed  in 
his  virtue  in  the  strongest  terms  that  I could!  I did 
not  present  these  impressions  “as  a picture  of  the 
then  administration ,”  but  spoke  well  ot  the  president, 
I did  not  say  ill  of  the  “federal” party,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  declared  that  it  contained  “many  of  the 
best  men  in  the  nation,”  who  “ could  not  be  supposed 
capable ” of  carrying  the  designs  of  a “faction”  into 
effect!  Really,  I cannot  comprehend  why  Mr.  Smith 
has  acted  thus.  He  must  be  a young  man,  and 
have  written  before  he  thought  what  he  should  say, 
and  may  be  excused  on  account  of  bis  zeal.  But 
Messrs.  Gales  and  Seaton  ought  to  have  known 
better,  and  not  have  suffered  such  a charge  to  be 
preferred  against  me.  From  the  year  1795,  (when 
1 first  began  to  think  of  public  men  and  affairs),  to 
the  present  day,  1 never  have  mentioned  the  name 
of  Washington,  or  wrote  a line  about  him,  that  did 
not  express  my  sincere  reverence  and  grateful  re- 
spect for  his  services  to  the  country  that  had  been 
the  home  of  my  fathers,  that  was  mine,  and  would 
be  that  of  my  children,  as  it  is.  And,  used  as  I have 
been  to  renconters  with  the  quill,  which  more  ge- 
nerally amuse  than  disturb  me,  I am  mortified  that  the 
“National  Intelligencer ” has  suffered  that  to  appear 
as  an  “aspersion”  on  the  character  of  the  illustrious 
dead,  which  really  is  a tribute  to  his  paternal  love  of 
the  republic!  There  are  some  that  may  say  what 
they  please  of  me,  and  I can  laugh  at  them,  as  Mr. 
Jefferson  used  to  do  at  the  red-breeches  stories — but 
Messrs.  Gales  and  Seaton  are  not  of  those  that  have 
a licence  to  speak  of  me  without  being  attended  to. 
Nor  is  Mr.  William  Steuben  Smith,  if  a worthy  son 
of  the  late  col.  William  S.  Smith,  of  New  York,  who 
commanded  one  of  the  regiments  of  the  provisional 
army  of  1798;  for  I always  heard  him  spokes  of  as 
a liberal  and  enlightened  gentleman  and  a sound  pa- 
triot, even  by  those  most  opposed  to  the  creation 
of  that  army  in  which  he  held  a high  rank.  He 
was,  if  I recollect  rightly,  the  son-in-law  of  president 


Adams,  and  his  name  is  familiar  to  me  on  account  of 
a report,  then  freely  circulated,  that  the  president 
had  been  embarrassed,  or  defeated , in  some  of  his 
views  in  respect  to  the  colonel,  by  the  “faction”  that 
is  aliuded  to  in  the  preceding  extract.  I believe  it 
was  designed  to  make  him  adjutant  general.  The 
reason  of  the  opposition  to  him,  as  given  at  the  time, 
was,  that  cold  Smith  could  not  “go  up  to  the  hub.”  ac- 
cording to  the  elegant  phrase  then  used,  but  would 
interfere  with  the  schemes  of  that  “faction.”  For  the 
truth  of  these  sayings,  I cannot  vouch;  but  that  such 
things  were  said  and  believedy  in  or  about  the  year 
1799, 1 am  just  as  certain  Of  as  that  I myself  was  alive 
in  that  year.  I could  say  more  on  this  subject,  if  it 
were  necessary,  and  notice  also  the  farewell  address 
of  the  same  col.  Smith,  to  the  officers  of  the  11th, 
12th  and  13th  regiments,  under  his  command,  when 
the  army  was  disbanded,  in  relation  to  the  case  be- 
tween Mr.  Smith  and  myself,  in  general  issue , if  it 
were  expedient  to  dwell  on  the  subject.  It  is  un- 
der date  of  “Union  Camp,  New  York,  June  9, 1800.’9 
That  “many  believed”  what  is  stated  as  to  the  in- 
tensions of  “some”  concerning  the  army  of  1798, 
might  be  proved  by  a thousand  extracts  from  the 
early  volumes  of  the  “National  Intelligencer,”  and 
even  by  many  of  the  speeches  delivered  in  congress 
within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  by  the  essays 
and  writings  of  many  of  the  ablest  and  most  distin- 
guished men  of  the  country,  by  the  proceedings  of 
certain  of  the  state  legislatures — by  bushels  of  papers , 
that  would  make  the  hearts  of  the  “printers  to  con- 
gress” leap  with  joy,  if  they  should  be  ordered  to 
be  published  as  other  documents  are,  for  the  pro- 
ceeding would  add  some  mule-loads  of  dollars  to 
the  ton  of  silver  that  they  now  receive  in  virtue  of 
their  office.  Nay,  I could  mention  an  instance 
wherein  this  “belief”  was  powerfully  acted  on,  by 
what  was  then  presumed  to  be  the  most  enlighten- 
ed body  of  men  in  the  United  States;  but  this  is  not 
needful.*  That  such  a ‘‘belief”  existed,  is  just  as 
notorious  as  that  the  provisional  army  was  raised 
and  dismissed.  It  is  not  required  of  me  to  give  any 
reasons  for  the  belief  that  such  were  the  designs  of 
“some”  persons,  and  prominent  ones  too,  in  the 
United  States,  though  reasons  are  “as  plenty  as 
blackberries,”  (and  this  is  the  very  season  of  that 
fruit,  cant-loads  of  them  being  now  brought  to  mar- 
ket)— but  out  of  my  disposition  to  oblige  and  in- 
struct Mr.  Smith,  I will  recommend  his  serious  pe- 
rusal of  the  correspondence  of  the  secretary  of  war 
with  general  Darke  of  Virginia,  as  to  the  recommen- 
dation of  officers  for  the  provisional  army— and  a 
reference  to  the  first  appointments  made,  that  he 
may  see  from  whence  the  chief  officers  were  drawn 
—then  let  him  carefully  read  the  official  letters  of 
Mr.  Liston,  the  British  minister,  to  the  president  of 
Upper  Canada,  dated  at  Philadelphia,  in  May,  1799, 
which  were  intercepted  on  the  person  of  liis  mes- 
senger, (a  man  named  Sweeny,  an  out  lawed  horse- 
thief),  in  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania;  next  let  him 
obtain  and  examine  the  pamphlets  and  papers  that 
were  published  soon  after  the  political  fracas  be- 
tween his  venerable  grandfather,  (if  a son  of  the 
col.  Smith,  above  noticed),  and  general  Hamilton: 
these  are  only  three  things  “ e pluribus but  enough, 
l apprehend,  to  cause  Mr.  Smith,  to  believe  now 
that  “many  believed”  then,  what  I have  said  that 
they  did.  Indeed,  if  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  obtain 
all  the  papers  last  referred  to,  I shall  be  rather  sur- 
prised if  he  does  not  believe  that  even  his  grandfa- 
ther, (then  president  of  the  United  States),  “believ- 
ed” that  the  designs  of  “some”  went  to  the  amount 
of  what  is  stated  as  the  belief  of  “many;”  and  per- 
haps, also,  he  will  find  out,  that  that  apprehension 


were  dismissed — and  a 
party  was  got  up  only 
less  hostile  to  Jefferson 
and  the  democrats,  than 
to  Mr.  Adams.  Some 
account  of  these  things 
were  given  in  several 
curious  pamphlets  that 
appeared  at  the  time. — 
The  president,  it  was 
said,  was  highly  of- 
fended, because  things 
had  been  done  by  his  se 
cretaries,  as  under  his 
sanction,  that  he  did  not 
approve  of,”  &c. 
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was  the  real  cause*  of  the  divisions  which  then  took 
place  in  the  “federal”  part}.  If  still  unsatisfied,  let 
liim  ascertain  the  political  history  of  the  second  mis 
sion  to  make  peace  with  France,  and  inquire  who 
oppos  d the  pardon  of  Fives,  who  had  been  found 
guilty  of  treason  in  Pennsylvania,  and  why  they 
would  have  executed  him. 

I have  mure  than  once  mentioned  a dispute  with 
ir.y  old  friend,  the  school  master,  who  declared  that 
cve^y  dictionary  was  wrong  which  did  not  say  that 
the  meaning  of  the  word  “ promulgate ” was  to  cause 
a thing  to  be  believed  in — but  I have  hope  that  Mr. 
Smith  will  not  expect  me  to  prove  that  any  matter 
is  true  because  it  is  believed  in  by  many.  If  this  right 
should  be  assumed,  the  various  and  opposing  ec- 
clesiastical colleges  of  cardinals,  benches  of  bishops, 
priestly  courts,  synods,  assemblies,  conventions, 
meetings,  8cc.  will  have  a job  to  perform  what  must 
cause  “ chaos  to  come  again!”  The  one  believes  that 
he  will  go  “down  below,”  if  he  should  do  this,  and 
another  believes  that  the  same  fate  awaits  him,  if  he 
shall  not  do  it — and  so  there  would  be  an  universal 
condemnation,  though  some  believe  in  an  universal 
salvation,  if  all,  that  the  several  sects  believe,  is  true! 
But,  blessed  be  heaven  for  the  liberal  idea  im 
planted  in  the  human  heart,  there  may  be  “a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  without  a difference  of  principle.” 

1 have  called  the  writer  of  the  piece  against  me 
a young  gentleman,  for  many  reasons — in  the  general 
supposition  that  he  could  not  have  written  what  he 
did,  if  he  had  reached  the  years  of  discretion  at  the 
time  that  he  refers rto— ■but- especially  because  he 
furnishes  the  letter  of  Washington,  which  he  found 
among  the  papers  of  his  deceased  father,  as  a curi 
osity,  and  seems  to  have  been  powerfully  operated 
on  before  he  could  take  the  “liberty”  of  giving  it  to 
the  public!  Did  the  editors  of  the  “National  In 
telligencer”  read  this  part  of  Mr.  Smith’s  remarks? 
Why — that  letter  was  published  in  all  the  newspa 
pers  of  the  day,  it  was  printed  by  tens  of  thousands  at 
a time,  in  handbills,  and  posted  at  every  corner,  and 
distributed  to  every  farm  house  in  the  nation,  and 
even  introduced  into  many  books  devised  for  the 
use  of  “ common  schools.”  It  was  supposed  that  it 
would  have  a powerful  effect,  and  so  it  had,  and 
hence  its  mighty  circulation.  I shall  not  hazard  any 
thing  in  saying  that  a million  of  copies  of  it  were 
printed  withinsix  months  of  its  date,  which  was  the 
13th  of  July,  1798,  at  Mount  Vernon,  from  whence 
it  was  carried  express*  to  Philadelphia,  and  so 
promptly  published,  that  J find  it  in  a Baltimore 
newspaper  of  the  20th  of  the  same  month — and  per- 
sons  then,  did  not  travel  quite  so  fast  as  they  do 
now.  I suppose  that  my  own  little  library  has 
eight  or  ten  copies  of  it,  in  different  books,  so  Mr. 
Smith  need  not  be  uneasy,  or  believe  that  he  has 
committed  an  impropriety  in  bringing  forth  a paper, 
secretly  deposited  by  his  father,  to  be  discovered  by 
some  future  generation  of  men! 

Saturday  evening,  July  26, 1823. 

P.  S.  Phe  preceding  was  really  written  at  the 
time  of  it-;  date,  with  an  intention  to  have  it  publish- 
ed in  the  “American”  of  Monday  morning,  or  the 
“Patriot”  of  the  evening  of  that  day.  But,  on  shew 
ing  it  to  one  of  the  editors  of  the  former,  he  said 
that  hey  could  not  promise  it  until  Tuesday,  and 
by  the  foreign  news  that  arrived  on  Sunday,  I knew 
that  the  “Patriot”  could  not  give  place  to  it:  so, 
finding  that  its  publication  would  be  delayed,  I 
thought  that  I might  as  well  retain  it  for  my  own 
paner.  This  day,  (Monday  the  28th),  when' in  the 
act  of  reading  over  what  1 had  written,  preparatory 

*The  express  was  the  secretary  of -war,  himself. 


to  putting  it  into  the  hands  of  the  compositor,  I ac- 
cidentally learned  of  a gentleman  from  Washington, 
that  Wiliam  Steuben  Smith  is  the  son  of  col.  Smith, 
late  of  New  York,  as  l had  surmised,  and  I wish  him 
well,  though,  until  the  moment  stated,  I never  knew 
that  the  col.  had  had  a son. 

Ter  rniATES  or  Cuba.  We  have,  almost  every 
day,  heard,  of  something  that  evidenced  the  activi- 
ty of  com.  Porter  and  the  officers  and  men  under 
his  command;  but,  as  yet,  their  industry  and  zeal 
was  rather  shewn  in  the  suppression  of  piracy  than 
the  punishment  of  it:  at  last,  however,  an  opportu- 
nity has  offered  for  inflicting  the  latter,  as  detailed 
in  the  following  letter,  published  in  the  National 
Intelligencer,  dated  Matanzas,  July  10 — 

“1  have  the  pleasure  of  informing  you  of  a bril- 
liant achievement  obtained  against  the  pirates  on 
the  5th  inst.  by  two  barges  attached  to  commodore 
Pohteu’s  squadron,  the  Gallinipper  lieut.  Watson, 
IS  men,  and  the  Musquito  lieut.  Inman,  10  men. 
The  barges  were  returning  from  a cruise  to  wind, 
ward;  when  they  were  near  Jiguapa  bay,  1 3 leagues 
to  windward  of  this  port,- they  entered’  it— it  being 
a rendezvous  for  pirates:  they  immediately  dis- 
covered a large  schooner  under  way,  which  they 
supposed  to  be  a patriot  privateer;  and  as  their 
stores  were  nearly  exhausted,  they  hoped  to  ob- 
tain some  supplies  from  her;  they  therefore  made 
sail  in  pursuit.  When  they  were  within  cannon 
shot  distance,  she  rounded  to  and  fired  her  long  gun, 
at  the  same  time  run  up  the  bloody  flag,  directing 
her  course  towards  the  shore,  continuing  to  fire 
without  effect;  when  she  had  got  within  a short  dis- 
tance of  the  shore  she  came  to  with  springs  on  her 
cable,  continuing  .to  fire;  and  when  the  barges  were 
within  30  yards,  they  fired  their  muskets  without 
touching  boat  or  man;  our  men  gave  three  cheers, 
and  prepared  to  board;  the  pirates,  discovering 
their  intention,  jumped  into  the  water,  when  the 
barge  men,  calling  on  the  name  of  “Allen,”  com- 
menced a destructive  slaughter,  killing  them  in  the 
water  and  as  they  landed;  so  exasperated  were  our 
men,  that  it  was  impossible  for  their  officers  to  re- 
strain them,  and  many  were  killed  after  orders  were 
given  to  grant  quarters:  Twenty  seven  dead  were 

counted,  some  sunk,  five  taken  prisoners  by  the 
barge-men,  and  eight  taken  by  a party  of  Spani- 
ards  on  shore;  the  officers  calculated  that  from  30 
to  35  were  killed.  The  schooner  mounted  a long  nine 
pounder  on  a pivot,  and  4 fours,  with  every  other 
necessary  armament,  and  a crew  of  from  50  to  60 
men,  and  ought  to  have  blown  the  barges  to  atoms, 
commanded  by  the  notorious  Diableto  or  Little  De- 
vil; this  statement  I have  from  lieut.  Watson  him- 
self, and  it  is  certainly  the  most  decisive  operation 
that  has  been  effected  against  those  murderers, 
either  by  the  English  or  American  force. 

This  affair  occurred  on  the  same  spot  where  the 
brave  Allen  fell  about  one  year  since.” 

Another  account  states  that  those  who  reached 
the  shore,  say  they  were  not  pirates  but  fishermen f 
but  the  plea  will  hardly  avail  them.  A third  says 
that“Diableto”  himself  had  escaped — that’s  a pity; 
but  a fourth  declares  that  he  was  killed  - and  that’s 
well.  The  prize  has  been  sent  to  Thompson’s  Island. 

It  is  reported  that  lieut.  Gregory,  of  the  Gram- 
pus, lias  discovered  a band  of  pirates,  two  or  three 
hundred  strong,  and  sent  to  com.  Porter  for  re- 
inforcements, that  he  may  attack  them. 

dj^Twenty  more  pirates  have  been  hung  at  King- 
ston, Jam.  and  yet  a large  piratical  brig  is  said  to  be 
cruising  off  the  island!  A British  sloop  of  war  has 
lately  captured  ft  pirate  schooner  off  St,  Domingo* 
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with  a crew  of  60  men,  200,000  dollars  in  specie, 
and  other  valuable  articles  on  board;  6nd  the  brig 
Vestal  has  sent  another  pirate  schooner  to  New 
Providence.  “Old  Tom,”  a famous  pirate,  has  been 
hung  at  St.  Bartholomew’s.  It  is  now  regarded  as 
certain  that  the  brig  Mechanic,  of  New-York,  was 
captured  and  burnt  by  the  pirates,  in  the  West  In- 
dies, and  that  her  master  and  his  crew,  with  several 
passengers,  were  murdered.  The  fact  is  stated 
to  be  confessed  by  some  of  the  wretches  now  in  pri- 
son in  Cuba. 

Independence.  There  is  noplace  in  the  United 
States  at  which  the  anniversary  of  the  declaration 
of  independence  is  celebrated  with  greater  cordi- 
ality and  zeal,  or  in  a more  appropriate  andmagni- 
ficent^manner,  than|ul  Newark,  New  Jersey;  a town 
remarkable  for  the  industry  and  civic  virtue  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  the  neatness  arad  comfort  in  which 
they  live:  and,  indeed,  there  is  no  collection  of  peo- 
ple in  the  Union  that  have  greater  reason  to  rejoice 
in  their  emancipation  than  they,  or  to  prize  inde- 
pendence more  dearly,  for  they  paid  much  more 
than  their  share  of  the  cost  of  the  war  to  obtain  it. 

After  the  procession,  &c.  on  the  late  anniversary, 
the  rev.  Dr.  Cumming  delivered  the  oration,  of 
which  I have  seen  no  more  than  the  two  following 
extracts — and,  judging  by  these,  we  may  well  say, 
ex  pede  Herculem. 

“It  must  be  a source  of  proud  exultation  to  a Jer- 
seyman,  that  one  of  the  representatives  of  his  na- 
tive state,  by  a laconic  speech,  signalized  for  its 
energy,  its  disinterestedness,  and  its  burning  pa- 
triotism, turned  the  scale  which  was  at  th£t  mo- 
ment equipoise,  and  decided  the  passage  of  the 
declaration  of  independence.  “There  is,”  as  I 
have  been  credibly  informed,  “there  is”  said  the 
venerable  Witherspoon,  when  he  perceived  the 
house  wavering,  “there  is  a tide  in  the  affairs  of 
men — a nick  of  time.  We  perceive  it  now  before 
us.  To  hesitate,  is  to  consent  to  slavery.  That 
noble  instrument  upon  your  table,  which  insures 
immortality  to  its  author,  should  be  subscribed  this 
very  morning  by  every  pen  in  this  house.  He  who 
will  not  respond  to  its  accents,  and  strain  every 
nerve  to  carry  into  effect  its  provisions,  Is  unwor 
thy  the  name  of  freeman.  For  my  own  part,  of 
properly  I have  some— -of  reputation  more.  That 
reputation  is  staked  on  the  issue  of  this  contest — 
that  property  is  pledged.  And,  although  these 
gray  hairs  must  soon  descend  into  the  sepulchre,  I 
had  infinitely  rather  they  would  descend  thither 
by  the  hands  of  the  public  executioner,  than  desert, 
at  this  crisis,  the  sacred  cause  of  my  country.”  The 
declaration  was  signed  by  every  member  present— 
and  the  heart  of  the  illustrious  Jefferson  palpitated 
with  joy,” 

Two  acts  of  barbarity,  perpetrated  by  the  British 
in  the  village  of  Newark,  during  the  war  of  the 
revolution,  are  thus  described  by  the  orator: 

“When  our  nation,  like  its  leader,  had  only  to 
take  counsel  from  its  courage,  the  most  accute  suf 
ferings  were  anticipated.  For  more  than  seven 
years,  the  savage  foeinan,  and  the  fiend-like  Hessian, 
exhausted  their  murderous  propensities.  The  old 
man,  trembling^beneath  a weight  of  years — the  in 
fant,  smiling  on  the  glittering  bayonet  pointed  at 
its  bosom— and  the  tender  female,  swooning  amidst 
her  fears,  were  alike  disregarded.  Then,  beneath 
a burning  sun,  or  through  almost  impenetrable 
snows,  the  father  was  torn  from  his  shrieking  fami- 
ly— and  traitors  and  hirelings  applied  the  torch 
which  drewTrom  the  peaceful  cottage  its  inmates, 


whose  flight  was  facilitated  by  the  flames  and  by 
the  crash.  Ah  yes!  this  brings  to  the  remembrance 
of  some  who  hear  me,  that  awful  night,  when  ruf- 
fians, instigated  and  guided  by  the  more  diabolical 
refugees,  perpetrated  two  acts  in  this  peaceful  vil- 
lage, of  which,  were  they  living,  they  could  not 
too  bitterly  repent.  You  passed  the  spot  this  morn- 
ing, within  a few  footsteps  of  this  sanctuary  which 
you  entered  to  pay  your  united  homage  to  the  most 
high,  the  spot  where,  with  Vandalic  hands,  they 
consigned  to  ashes  a temple  reared  to  literature 
and  science.  And  yonder  stands  the  mansion, 
where  Hedden,  already  past  the  meridian  of  life, 
and  racked  with  pain,  by  a most  excruciating  disor- 
der, was  compelled  to  leave  his  house  at  the  dead 
of  night,  and,  without  a garment,  in  the  coldest 
month  of  the  coldest  year  ever  known  in  our  coun- 
try, to  travel  over  the  frozen  pavement  of  three 
rivers-r-every  impress  of  his  feet  leaving  blood  be* 
hind  it — was  positively  denied  the  privilege  of  ac- 
cepting a blanket  which  was  offered  him  on  the 
way  by  the  kindness  of  a friend  - and  all  this  cruel- 
ty continued  throughout  the  distance  of  ten  miles 
—was  then  cast  into  prison,  and  there  confined  for 
the  space  of  almost  nine  months,  until  nature  de- 
manded release  by  death  from  the  injuries  and  tor- 
tures she  had  sustained.  And  yet,  forsooth,  we 
are  gravely  told,  that  we  should  not  observe  this 
day— or  if  observe  it,  yet  only  by  exercises  proper* 
ly  religious — That  the  declaration  of  independence 
should  not  be  read,  lest  we  should  offend  the  feel- 
ings of  Great  Britain— that  we  should  erect  no 
memorial  of  heroism,  to  the  constancy,  and  the  sa- 
crifices of  our  fathers,  lest  we  should  cherish  an  un« 
forgiving  temper.” 

Lofty  celebuation.  The  late  anniversary  of 
our  independence  was  celebrated  on  the  top  of  the 
famous  Table  Rock,  in  Pendleton  district.  South 
Carolina.  Mr.  Wilson,  governor  of  the  state,  with 
his  suite,  was  of  the  party.  The  Rock  is  about 
1000  feet  high,  and  very  precipitous,  yet  a brass 
six-pounder  was  dragged  to  the  top,  and  the  dis- 
charges  from  it  were  echoed  and  re  echoed  for  & 
great  length  of  time,  to  the  wonder  and  awe  of 
ail  present. 

Matiyland.  The  following  communication  ex- 
hibiting a complete  list  of  the  governors  of  Mary- 
land, from  the  year  1776,  to  the  present  period,  may 
be  amusing  to  some  of  our  readers. 


NAMES. 

WHEN  ELECTED. 

Thomas  Johnson, 

Feb. 

13, 

1777 

Thomas  Sim  Lee, 

Nov. 

8, 

1779 

William  Paca, 

<i 

15, 

1782 

William  Smallwood, 

a 

17, 

1785 

John  Eager  Howard, 

21, 

1788 

George  Plater, 

»c 

14, 

1791 

Thomas  Sim  Lee, 

April 

3, 

1792 

John  Hoskins  Stone, 

Nov. 

17, 

1794 

John  Henry, 

13, 

1797 

Benjamin  Ogle, 

if 

14, 

1798 

John  Francis  Mercer, 

ff 

9, 

1801 

Robert  Bowie, 

14, 

1803 

Robert  Wright, 

ff 

10, 

1806 

Edward  Lloyd, 

ff 

1809 

Robert  H.  Bowie, 

1311 

Levin  Winder, 

1812 

Charles  Ridgely,  of  H. 

1815 

Charles  W.  Goldsborough, 

1818 

Samuel  Spr:gg, 

1819 

Samuel  Stevens, 

1822 

[Bond  of  Union.]  j 
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Liverpool.  The  trade  of  this  great  emporium 
still  increases — no  less  than  3687  vessels,  of  the 
burthen  of  599,315  tons,  entered  during  the  last 
year!  In  1820,  3287  vessels  and  550,008  tons.  The 
greatest  amount  of  tonnage  was  from  Ireland;  but 
greater  from  the  United  States  than  any  foreign 
country,  to  wit,  141,153  tons.  The  following  will 
shew  the  proportion  of  the  trade  of  our  principal 
ports  with  that  of  Liverpool,  for  three  years: 

1820.  1821.  1822 
Vessels.  Tons.  Vessels.  Tons.  Vessels.  Tons. 

Baltimore  26  8,041  20  7,036  20  6 411 

Boston  50  14,852  44  13,489  54  16,060 

Charleston  54  16,944  44  14,465  42  12,985 

New  Orleans  49  13,607  55  16,316  40  11,134 

New  Yoik  107  36,076  104  30,462  140  49,247 

Philadelphia  35  11,242  39  13,287  47  15,080 

Savannah  54  17,176  36  11,368  38  11,762 

jtt  Aggregate  tonnage  from  the  United  States — in 
1820,  138,324;  in  1821,  127,104;  1822,  141,153. 

Buenos  Ayres.  It  is  estimated  in  a late  London 
paper,  that  the  British  trade  with  Buenos  Ayres, 
only,  makes  a market  for  British  goods  to  the  value 
of  8,000,000  dollars  a year— being  more  than  twice 
the  amount  of  the  other  foreign  trade  of  the  place. 

Canada.  Population  of  Lower  Canada— Dis- 
trict of  Quebec,  on  north  side  of  the 

S|t.  Lawrence,  47,135 

On  the  south  side,  67,411 

— — 114,546 

District  of  Three  Rivers,  42,134 

District  of  Montreal  on  the  south 

side  of  the  St.  Lawrence  97,333 

On  the  north  side.  104,039 

— — 201,372 

Gaspe,  as  estimated  from  returns  of  1820,  4,494 

Total  population  for  the  year  1822,  364,546 

Money!  A gentleman  of  Illinois  recently  sent  a 
five  dollar  bank  bill  to  me  that  cost  him  twelve  dol- 
lars, in  the  currency  of  that  state!  He  mentions  the 
fact,  that  the  legislature,  at  its  last  memorable  ses- 
sion, (at  which  a vote  prevailed  to  cal}  a convention 
that  the  state  might  be  blessed  with  negro  slavery), 
passed  an  act  to  compel  all  the  county  officers  to 
receive  the  state  at  the  prices  marked  on 
them,  but  doubled  the  amount  hitherto  paid  as  their 
own  wages,  that  persons  so  illustrious  as  themselves 
should  not  suffer  by  the  depreciation!  What  a 
noble  exhibit  of  sound  discretion  and  incorruptible 
impartiality!  The  whole  taken  together,  is  about 
V. number  one ” of  legislation. 

Law.  Three  children  of  a person  who  had  been 
married  sixteen  years  before,  by  a catholic  priest, 
have  lately  been  declared  “bastards’’  at  London. 
How  “ legitimate /” 

An  affair  of  forgery  wa3  recently  tried  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  in  which  it  appeared,  from  the  open- 
ing of  the  case,  that  the  wife  of  a person  nam- 
ed Weir,  had  aided  and  assisted  a man  nam- 
ed Colbern,  in  counterfeiting  her  husband’s  check 
on  a bank  for  g8GQ,  which  they  obtained  and  fled 
with,  the  hussey  leaving  her  children  behind.  The 
■wretches  were  arrested  and  g>755  dollars  of  the  mo- 
mey  recovered— and,  though  no  presentment  had 
been  made  against  the  woman,  the  testimony  of  her 
husband  was  not  received,  as  she  yet  might  be  a 
party  to  the  matter— and  so  her  partner  was  acquit- 


Pavpsrism  in  Europe.  Among  the  178,000,000  of 
individuals  who  inhabit  Europe,  there  are  17,900,000 
beggars,  or  persons  who  subsist  at  the  expense  of 
the  community,  without  contributing  to  its  resour- 
ces. In  Denmark,  the  proportion  is  five  per  cent. 
In  England,  10  per  cent.  In  Holland,  14  per  cent. 
In  Paris,  1813,  102,859  paupers  out  of  530,000.  In 
Liverpool,  17,000,  in  the  population  of  80,000.  In 
Amsterdam,  108,000,  out  of  217,000.  The  number 
of  indigent  lias  since  rather  increased  than  decreas- 
ed. Anon. 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

From  London  papers  of  the  14 th  June. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds’ 
portrait  of  Mrs.  Sidclons,  ,as  the  Tragic  Muse,  was 
lately  disposed  of  at  public  sale,  for  1750  guineas. 
Earl  Grosvenor  was  the  purchaser. 

On  the  16th  of  June,  the  king  was  driving  the 
marchioness  of  ConyBgham  about  Windsor  Park,  in 
a pony  phaeton,  and  lord  Graves  was  paying  atten- 
tion to  her  daughter,  lady  Elizabeth.  The  king  had 
on  a low  crowned  hat,  with  a broad  brim.  [How 
important!] 

Mr.  Canning  is  thought  to  be  in  a curious  predic- 
ament—a messenger  has  arrived  from  Madrid  to 
request  that  England  will  acknowledge  the  duke  of 
Angouieme’s  regency.  This  matter  will  test  the 
sincerity  of  his  declarations  about  neutrality.  Sic. 

The  interest  payable  on  the  British  debt,  amounts 
to  36,965,086/.  15s.  10£c/.  in  the  present  year! 

France.  Marshal  Davoust  died  at  Paris  on  the 
2d  of  June.  He  was  called  prince  of  Eckmuhl,  and 
a great  favorite  of  Napoleon. 

The  duke  of  Bordeaux  is,  we  believe,  now  in  his 
third  year.  We  learn  from  the  last  Almanac  Royal 
that  this  hope  of  the  French  people  has  a mili - 
tary  family , composed  of  four  gentlemen  of  honor,, 
Jive  aids  de  camp  and  a colonel  d'etat  major.  II is  high- 
ness has  also  attached  to  his  person,  for  civil  and 
diplomatic  uses,  a secretary  of  the  chamber,  a se- 
cretary du  cabinet , and  secretary  des  commandcmens 
the  last  of  whom,  we  learn  from  the  same  source, 
resides  in  the  United  States. 

Several  English  ladies  of  distinction  have  been 
ordered  from  Paris,  by  the  police!  It  is  intimated 
that  they  rway  have  laughed  too  much  at  some  of 
the  doings  of  royalty. 

The  Courier  Francais  and  Pilote,  (liberal  news- 
papers), have  been  suspended  for  15  days  by  the 
police.  The  last  number  of  the  Pilote  has  been 
stopped  at  the  post-office  and  seized,  for  inserting, 
from  the  London  papers,  the  treaty  concluded  at 
Verona,  against  the  representative  governments. 

Spain.  The  accounts  from  Seville  are  not  so  late 
as  those  received  via  Gibraltar.  The  London 
‘ Courier”  and  other  Anglo  Gallic  papers,  still  per- 
sist in  asserting  that  the  war  in  Spain  is  at  an  end 
— but  it  is  probable  that  they  are  well  paid  for  tel- 
ling their  stories,  and  the  worth  of  them  may  be 
ascertained  by  the  facts  disclosed  at  the  London 
meeting,  as  stated  below. 

Other  small  battles  are  mentioned  in  the  papers 
— but  nothing  of  a decisive  character  is  stated  as 
certain,  unless  as  favorable  to  the  Spaniards. 

It  is  said  that  two  French  armies  were  advanc- 
ing on  Seville,  each  preceded  by  wretches  called 
the  “soldiers  of  the  faith,”  to  the  amount  of  3 or 
4000  men. 

Gen.  Mai. so,  after  Mina,  was  perhaps,  the  best  offi- 
cer that  the  Spaniards  had  in  the  former  peninsula 
war,  and  has  joined  the  last  named  in  Catalonia,  with 
6000  men.  He  is  very  popular  among  the  people, 
having  been  a miller  and  still  gearing  a part  of  the 
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dress  of  one.  Mina  had  demanded  5000  cockades, 
and  a large  stock  of  provisions,  for  an  expedition 
into  F ranee,  and  was  immediately  supplied.  There 
is  a report  that  Ballasteros  has  taken  Sarragossa, 
and  levied  a heavy  contribution  there. 

Abisbal,  having  finished  his  career  in  Spain,  was 
to  proceed  to  France,  with  “strong  recommenda- 
tions in  his  favor’’ — where  he  will  be  despised  by 
those  who  hoped  to  profit  by  his  acts. 

Many  Spanish  privateers  are  at  sea;  one  of  them 
is  called  the  Hero  J\lina, 

The  French  are  still  drawing  their  troops  from  the 
north  to  the  south,  which  9hews  that  the  “son  of 
France”  has  not  yet  conquered  Spain.  But  the 
diplomatic  agents  of  Russia  and  Austria,  who  had 
stopped  at  Paris,  were  expected  to  return  to  Ma- 
drid to  acknowledge  the  “regency.”  It  is  said 
that  the  latter  will  immediately  summon  the  go 
vernors  of  Pampeluna,  &c.  to  surrender  the  for- 
tresses to  the  French  The  Paris  papers  speak  of 
the  quiet  that  prevails  at  Madrid-other  accounts 
represent  the  French  as  monsters  in  excess.  Even 
the  London  “Courier”  speaks  of  the  danger  of  a 
re  notion  among  the  royalists.” 

On  the  26th  of  May,  the  cortes  passed  the  follow- 
ing decree — 

‘‘Don  Joaquin  Anduaga,  minister  plenipotentiary 
of  his  majesty  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
having  deserted  his  post,  and  joined  the  enemies  of 
his  country — His  majesty  has  resolved  to  strip  hirn 
forthwith  of  his  honors  and  distinctions,  and  has  de- 
creed that,  in  case  of  being  taken*  he  shall  be  judg- 
ed according  to  the  laws.” 

When  the  case  of  Abisbal  was  under  considera 
tion,  one  of  the  orators  said— “The  horrible  treason 
of  count  del  Abisbal,  will  only  contribute  to  the 
greater  glory  and  energy  of  our  country.  We 
have  now  the  key  to  the  secret  of  the  imprudent 
march  of  the  foreign  army  to  Madrid.  That  army, 
which  has  dared  to  penetrate  to  the  capital,  will 
soon  experience  the  consequences  of  its  temerity; 
it  will  see  what  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  promises 
of  traitors  who  offer  it  advantages  so  great.  It  will 
find,  that,  in  the  end,  the  mass  of  the  Spanish  na- 
tion will  understand  their  true  interests,  and  unite 
in  that  sentiment,  which  has  always  characterized 
the  Spanish  people— hatred  of  foreign  enemies. — 
Blood,  indeed,  will  flow  which  has  not  before  been 
spilt;  but  let  it  be  upon  the  heads  of  the  miscreants, 
who  have  disturbed  the  pacific  and  majestic  cur- 
rent cf  the  revolution  and  converted  it  into  an  over- 
whelming torrent. 

“As  to  Abisbal,  who  has  crowned  old  acts  of  per- 
fidy with  this  new  one,  it  is  just  that  the  cortes  of 
Spain  should  bring  down  upon  him  the  whole 
weight  of  responsibility;  and  tell  me  not,  gem 
tlemen,  that  he  can  elude  it;  since  this  declara- 
tion of  our  views,  the  rigor  which  we  would  exer- 
cise, our  unanimity  in  present  circumstances,  in 
declaring  his  guilt,  will  plaise  our  proceeding  in  ad- 
vantageous contrast  with  that  of  the  despotic  go- 
vernment which  ruled  us  heretofore.  The  despot- 
ism, strong  in  appearance  but  weak  in  reality, 
when  it  saw  an  act  of  treason  on  the  part  of  this 
general,— what  did  it  do? — caressed  and  praised 
him:  bestowed  upon  him  new  honors,  crosses,  &c. 
How  different  will  be  our  course!  At  the  crisis  in 
which  we  are,  in  the  midst  of  dangers — we  shall 
vote  his  responsibility;  we  shall  not  spare  his  head, 
if  he  should  be  found  to  deserve  death — or  we  shall 
decree  his  proscription,  and  cause  him  to  hear  the 
infamy  of  merited  punishment,  even  in  the  files  of 
the  foreigners,  among  whom  he  will  endeavor  to 
fcide  his  miserable  existence.” 


The  leading  orators  in  the  cortes,  after  the  de* 
fection  of  Abisbal  and  the  occupation  of  Madrid  by 
the  French,  announced  in  eloquent  speeches,  their 
resolution  to  perish,  or  live  in  eroetual  exile,  ra- 
ther than  submit  to  French  dictation;  and  in  this 
language  they  seem  to  have  been  seconded  by  the 
whole  body.  The  Gazet;  e of  the  1st  June,  gives, 
officially,  a circular  from  toe  government  at  Seville, 
to  its  diplomatic  agents  in  foreign  countries,  dated 
the  27th  May,  in  which  the  strongest  invectives  are 
uttered  against  the  whole  conduct  of  the  French 
cabinet,  and  of  which  the  ensuing  passage  will  suf- 
fice to  shew  the  spirit  and  tone, 

“The  Spanish  government,  pledged  in  the  face 
of  a nation,  generous,  though  distracted  by  foreign 
intrigues,  to  support  not  only  her  cause  but  the 
cause  of  mankind,  will  either  triumph  over  its  das- 
tard enemies  or  fall  with  glory  and  h-  nor.  It  would 
be  false  to  its  most  sacred  duties,  if  it  did  not  ener- 
getically raise  its  voice  on  so  great  an  occasion.  It 
should,  and  does  solemnly  protest,  in  the  face  of 
the  world,  against  the  monstrous  pretensions  of  one 
power’s  right  to  interfere  in  the  domestic  concerns 
of  another,  set  up  and  acted  upon  by  the  cabinet  of 
the  Tuilleries.  It  protests  against  the  establish- 
ment of  an  unlawful  seditious  junta,  or  a:  y other 
pageant  of  a government  which  may  be  substituted 
for  the  true  one;  and  it  declares  absolutely  null  and 
void,  all  the  acts  and  arrangements  of  such  pa- 
geants; it  consigns  these  enormities  to  the  execra- 
tion of  all  governments,  and  all  nations,  and  of  pos- 
terity.” 

This,  (says  the  editor  of  the  National  Gazette), 
does  not  look  like  compromise  or  negociation, 

(T^The  following  particulars  are  received  from 
Corunna,  by  way  of  Havana;  the  dates  are  to  the 
9 th  of  June: 

Morillo  issued  a patriotic  proclamation  to  his  sol- 
diers  at  Vico,  on  the  3d  of  June.  So  far  from  fiinch • 
ingy  the  Spaniards  appear  more  determined  than 
ever.  “We  have  sworn,  (says  this  general),  to 
maintain  the  Spanish  constitution— the  king  too,  has 
sworn,  and  our  oaths  shall  not  be  taken  in.  vain,” 

Since  the  French  have  entered  Madrid,  the  great- 
est disorder  ana  riot  reign  there.  Quarrels,  impri- 
sonments and  assassinations  are  described  as  daily 
occurrences.  A private  letter  from  Madrid,  of  the 
28th  May,  says  that  “The  French  and  Spanish 
guards  conduct  themselves  with  the  greatest  licen- 
tiousness; the  names  of  religion  and  of  the  blessed 
saints,  come  from  the  mouths  of  ‘the  defenders  of 
the  faith,’ mingled  with  the  moot  obscene  and  fero- 
cious expressions.  No  woman  dares  to  walk  abroad, 
alone  or  accompanied,  who  is  not  surrounded  and 
insulted.  In  fine,  such  scenes  take  place  that,  were 
they  put  upon  paper,  would  outrage,  modesty  and 
humanity,  * * * They  live  like  brutes.  * * * The 
unhappy  women  suffer  every  extremity  of  violence. 

* * Nothing  can  describe  the  French  soldiers,  and 
the  low  Spanish  fla  canalla  de  Espana].” 

Havana , July  12.  “The  Spanish  schooner  Iris,  37 
days  from  St.  Andero,  anchored  here  yesterday. 
The  following  is  the  captain’s  verbal  report:— Gen. 
Mina  was  said  to  have  entirely  routed,  after  three 
actions,  the  French  army  in  Catalonia;  which  glori- 
ous actions  were  announced  by  a salute  from  the 
castle  of  Santona  on  the  29th  May.  That  the  pub- 
lic spirit  was  so  determined,  that  the  French  never 
ventured  into  action,  without  placing  in  the  ran  the 
factious  Spaniards  who  were  serving  as  guides  to 
them  in  their  operations.” 

The  French  papers  say  that,  when  the  duke  of 
Angouleme  entered  Madrid,  these  cries  were  heard: 
“The  absolute  king  forever!”  “Slavery  forever!” 
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“Death  to  the  tyrants;  Religion  forever — death  to 
“the  nation!” 

A letter  from  Corunna,  dated  May  30,  says— In 
Valledollid  they  have,  without  and  delicacy,  estab- 
lished the  inquisition.  At  Madrid,  the  inquisitors, 
equipped  in  their  peculiar  robes  and  badges,  pre-, 
sented  themselves  at  the  entrance  of  the  French 
into  the  capital, 

(£j»  A great  meeting  of  distinguished  persons 
was  held  at  London  on  the  13th  of  June.  After  va- 
rious speeches,  (says  the  account  of  it),  about  50001. 
were  subscribed  for  the  Spaniards,  and  a commit- 
tee, with  Mr.  Alexander  Baring  as  chairman,  was 
appointed  to  receive  further  subscriptions.  It  is  to 
be  npted  that,  notwithstanding  the  unanimous  -ex 
pression  of  sympathy  for  the  Spaniards  in  the  parlia- 
ment, no  ministerial  names  are  found  in  the  list  of 
the  politicians  who  attended  the  meeting.  The 
most  remarkable  and  important  occurrence  on  the 
occasion  was  this:  The  editor  of  the  Sun,  after  sta  « 
ing  “that  French  money  had  not  only  been  employ- 
ed in  Spain,  but  also  in  England,  to  pervert  public 
opinion  against  the  constitutional  government  of 
the  former  country,”  read  the  following  letter,  be- 
ing the  first  of  a series  which  had  beep  addressed 
to  him:  "Paris, .May  17. 

“My  dear  sir— I send  you  the  first  of  a series 
of  articles,  which  I conceive  well  adapted  for  The 
Sun , which  has  always  stood  firm  against  anarchy. 
What  I hint  as  doubtful  only  will  be  verified.  I am 
behind  the  scene  for  news.  I am  offered  500  francs 
per  article  for  writing  articles;  and  as  I know  the 
property  of  The  Sun  does  not  pay  too  well—  [Here 
the  writer  is  grossly  mistaken,  said  the  editor],  per- 
mit me  to  offer  you  one  half  of  it  to  buy  snuff  for  your- 
self. This,  of  course,  is  a profound  secret  between 
you  and  myself,  and  must  go  no  farther.  I have 
stipulated  that  you  shall  have  all  the  news  from  the 
jFrench  embassy.  Insert  the  enclosed  without  delay. 

I will  again  write  to  you  on  Monday.” 

After  the  reading  was  concluded,  a loud  cry  was 
raised  for  the  name  of  the  author;  but  the  editor  of 
the  Sun  trusted  he  would  not  be  called  on  to  pub- 
lish the  name  of  the  writer.  The  letter,  however, 
he  said,  would  be  left  in  the  committee-room  for  the 
inspection  of  any  man  who  wished  to  see  it.  It  ap 
peared  that  this  was  not  the  only  communication  of 
the  same  import,  which  had  been  transmitted  to  the 
office  of  the  Sun,  as  the  editor  went  on  to  state,  that 
he  had  received  three  letters,  each  containing  an  en 
closure  of  money,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  him 
to  publish  in  his  paper,  such  statements  as  would 
be  transmitted  to  him  from  Paris  respecting  Spa- 
nish affairs;  an  attempt  which, ^he  had  no  doubt,  had 
succeeded  with  the  editors  of  some  of  the  London  pa • 
pers,  where  articles  of  French  manufacture  daily  ap- 
peared calculated  to  poison  the  minds  of  the  public. 

These  discloures  illustrate  the  profligacy  with 
which  the  French  cabinet  conduct  their  atrocious 
designs,  and  the  degree  of  confidence,  to  which  the 
statements  and  reasonings  of  the  Paris  and  London 
ministerial  prints  are  entitled.  Arguelles  and  Gali- 
ano , the  two  leaders  of  the  cortes  at  Seville,  men 
tion,  in  speeches  delivered  near  the  close  of  May, 
that  the  French  commanders  in  Spain,  cause  bodies 
of  Spanish  royalists  to  precede  them  in  their  ap- ! 
proaches,  who,  committing  gross  excesses,  nsay  give 
to  the  French,  when  they  arrive,  the  character  of  de- 
liverers, in  the  eyes  of  the  suffering  people. 

( -rf  Later  intelligence— From  London  papers  to 
the  19th  June,  received  at  New  York.  The  king 
of  Spain  yet  remained  at  Seville  on  the  8th  of  June 
— the  French  expected  to  reach  that  city  on  or  be- 
fore the  22d,  15,000  strong,  preceded  by  strong 


bands  of  the  army  of  the  faith.  There  are  some 
notices  of  other  small  battles,  but  the  general 
amount  of  the  accounts  leaves  us  still  uncertain  as 
to  the  real  state  of  affairs— except  that  the  French 
have  spread  themselves  over  a large  part  of  the 
country,  and  yet  have  not  received  any  decided  op- 
position. A Paris  paper,  however,  of  the  15th  of 
June,  states  that,  on  the  6th,  a serious  affair  took 
place  between  the  Spanish  general  Rotten,  and  ge- 
neral count  Curiel,  in  which  the  former  had  not  the 
disadvantage.  Mina  is  reported  to  be  hotly  pur- 
sued by  several  divisions  of"  the  French.  The  Pa- 
ris papers  confidently  say  that  the  contest  is  near- 
ly at  an  end.  Much  money  is  distributed  by  the 
duke  of  Angouleme.  Abisbal  has  arrived  in  France. 
It  appears  that  he  had  been  arrested  by  a party  of 
the  constitutionalists,  fwho  were  actually  preparing 
to  shoot  him,  when  a body  of  French  arrived  and 
saved  the  traitor. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a letter  from  a re- 
spectable house,  dated  Paris,  June  15,  and  received 
at  New  York. 

“The  news  from  Spain  has  become  less  encourag- 
ing for  the  French  army.  It  appears  by  the  Moni- 
teur,  this  morning,  that  Mina  has  shown  himself 
on  the  frontiers  of  France,  which  circumstance 
will  retard  the  operations  at  Madrid.  Our  coast  is 
also  much  annoyed  by  the  Spanish  cruisers,  who 
have  made  some  valuable  captures.  These  circum- 
stances may  sensibly  affect  the  state  of  our  markets, 
which  have  been  now  for  two  months  nearly  in  a 
complete  state  of  suspense. 

The  regency  of  the  kingdom,  during  the  captivity  of 

our  lord  and  king,  to  the  soldiers  of  the  army,  cal • 

led  national. 

“The  country,  desolated  by  civil  war,  begins  to 
perceive  the  term  of  its  misfortunes.  The  govern- 
ment has  just  been  established,  and  all  Spaniards 
are  hastening  to  recognize  it.  The  hydra  of  fac- 
tion is  expiring.  Peace  promises  you  repose. 

“A  handful  of  visionaries  have  misled  you,  have 
involved  you  in  dangers  without  glory,  and  engage 
you  in  combats  from  which  you  can  derive  no  other 
fruit  than  disgrace  or  death. 

“Europe  wishes  and  reqaires  the  peace  of  Spain, 
and  100,000  Frenehmen,  commanded  by  a de- 
scendant of  Henry  IV.  are  the  auxiliaries  of  10  mil- 
lions  of  Spaniards  in  its  re-establishment  Who 
will  dare  to  resist  them?  Will  Spanish  soldiers 
contribute  to  prolong  the  painful  captivity  of  their 
king? 

“Soldiers:— -The  country  is  in  our  ranks.  In  them 
you  may  co  operate  in  the  rescue  of  the  captive 
monarch.  That  great  object  obtained,  you  will  re- 
turn to  the  bosom  of  your  families,  to  be  employ- 
ed in  the  arts  of  peace.  Would  you  prefer  the  re- 
proach of  staining  your  hands  in  the  blood  of  your 
brethren  to  the  glory  of  consolidating  the  happi- 
ness of  your  country? 

“Soldiers!— -Listen  to  the  voice  of  the  regency 
of  Spain,  which  speaks  to  you  in  the  name  of  your 
captive  sovereign.  Give  ear  to  the  language  of 
truth  and  your  own  interests.  Come  to  the  arms  of 
your  old  comrades,  and  join  them  in  crying  ‘ Vive  el 
ReyJ  “Duque  del  Infartado,  president ., 

“Duque  de  Mortemah, 

“Juar,  bishop  of  Osma, 

“Artonto  Gorez  Calbebox. 

“ The  palace,  June  3.” 

(Pjdt  is  not  often  that  we  meet  with  an  article  so 
contemptible  as  this.  If  “10  millions  of  Spaniards,” 

: the  whole  nation,  are  against  the  constitution,  why 
are  100,000  bandits  of  the  “holy  alliance”  needful 
; to  put  it  down?— [Ed.  Reo 
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Portugal . There  is  reason  to  fear,  if  not  ample 
cause  to  believe,  that  the  constitution  is  destroyed, 
and  the  law  and  the  gospel  again  vested  in  the  notions 
and  passions  of  an  absolute  king;  a poor  imbecile 
creature,  that,  among  common  men,  (if  not  himself 
a king),  would  be  regarded  as  a very  common  man , 
indeed. 

Germany.  Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia,  have  with- 
drawn their  ministers  from  Stutgard,  because  the 
king  of  Wirtemberg  will  not  suppress  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  which  is  secured  to  his  people  by  the 
constitution!  On  this  a London  paper  well  remarks: 
The  holy  allies  will  not  suffer  a free  constitution  in 
Spain,  because  the  people  established  it;  nor  permit 
one  in  Geimany,  though  the  sovereign  prince  him- 
self presented  it! 

A remarkable  female  is  noticed  in  the  German 
newspapers  for  the  extent  of  her  learning,  particu- 
larly in  acquiring  languages  She  was  a native  of 
Cologne,  by  name  Maria  Schuzman,  understood 
twelve  languages  extremely  well,  and  wrote  five 
classically.  Excess  of  genius,  and,  perhaps,  the 
multiplicity  of  her  acquirements,  made  her  at 
length  melancholy  mad,  and  she  died,  it  is  said,  from 
eating  a large  quantity  of  spiders. 

liussia.  The  following  “mysterious  paragraph” 
has  appeared  in  the  Dutch  papers.  What  a pity  if 
it  should  he  done  to  the  present  emperor  of  Russia 
as  it  was  done,  by  his  friends , to  his  father.  The 
“Peace  society  of  Massachusetts”  would  lose  its 
most  distinguished  honorary  member! 

"Berlin,  May  27.  Unexpected  events,  which  are 
said  to  have  taken  place  in  Russia,  are,  at  this  time, 
the  chief  subject  of  conversation.  Private  letters 
have  been  received  direct  from  St.  Petersburg,  but 
speak  however  on  the  subject  with  extreme  reserve 
and  mention  no  particulars.  According  to  the  re- 
ports in  circulation  here,  very  serious  occurrences* 
have  taken  place.  It  is  said  that  a conspiracy  has 
been  discovered,  in  which  several  families  of  the 
first  rank  are  reported  to  be  implicated.  It  is  af- 
firmed that  an  ecclesiastic  gave  information  of  the 
existence  of  the  plot  to  the  empress  mother,  who 
was  the  first  to  acquaint  her  son.  It  is  stated  that 
this  discovery,  which  has  been  communicated  to  the 
emperor,  has  greatly  contributed  to  induce  his  im- 
perial majesty  to  give  up,  for  the  present,  his  inten- 
tion of  taking  a journey  into  other  countries,  the 
circumstance  being  of  such  a nature  that  his  pre- 
sence in  the  empire  is  considered  as  necessary.  We 
knew,  however,  that  these  statements,  which  at 
present  rest  only  on  reports,  and  the  accounts  given 
by  travellers,  are  not  authentic,  but  require  further 
confirmation. 

(L/’The  father  and  the  grand  father  of  the  present 
emperor  of  Russia,  were  assassinated;  the  first,  no 
doubt,  through  the  instrumentality  of  his  wife  Ca- 
tharine, the  most  abandoned,  or,  at  least,  the  most 
famous  harlot  of  modern  Europe,  under  whose 
care,  also,  all  the  near  kindred  of  her  husband  hap- 
pened to  die : and  his  father  was  put  to  death  in  his 
bed  chamber,  as  was  believed,  by  persons  that  were 
the  immediate  advisers  and  dearest  friends  of  the 
“magnanimous  Alexander.”  Gracious  heaven! — in 
what  a world  do  we  live,  that  such  actors  should  be 
at  the  “top  of  the  wheel,”  and  be  held  up  as  exam- 
pies! 

Turkey.  The  following  is  the  hatti-scheref  ad- 
dressed by  the  Sultan  to  the  new  grand  visier,  Ali 
Pacha.  It  proves  pretty  clearly  that  the  displaced 
visier  is  to  be  made  to  bear  the  burden  of  all  nest 
misfortunes. 


‘‘Learn  thou,  my  great  visier,  and  absolute  go- 
vernor, Ali  Pacha,  whom  I honor  with  my  imperial 
salute,  what  follows:  Thy  predecessor,  Abdallah 

Pacha,  has  not,  indeed,  as  yet,  done  any  thing  con- 
trary to  my  imperial  pleasure,  but  as  he  is  a man  of 
simple  manners  and  ingenuous  heart,  he.  has  ne- 
glected the  different  affairs  ef  his  station,  and  been 
the  cause  of  the  administration  of  those  affairs  fall- 
ing into  confusion.  It  is  evident  that  the  time  has 
come  when  all  my  visiers,  ulemas,  and  state 
counsellors  should  unite  in  re-establishing  these  af- 
fairs, and  therefore  the  visier  must  be  dismissed. 
As  thy  probity  and  integrity  are  well  known  to  me, 

I have  selected  thee  to  fulfil  the  high  destinies  of  ab- 
solute governor:  I send  thee,  with  this  imperial 
writing,  by  the  hands  of  my  second  squire,  a saddle 
richly  caparisoned  from  among  those  intended  for 
my  own  use.  Show  thyself,  that  I may  see  thee; 
act  in  concert,  according  to  thy  probity  and  integri- 
ty, with  my  visiers,  my  ulemas,  my  counsellors— 
have  but  one  heart  and  one  hand.  Think  night  and 
day  on  the  pressing  affairs  of  the  Morea  and  Persia, 
so  that  they  may  be  conducted  in  a manner  suitable 
to  the  dignity  of  our  faith  and  religion;  employ  all 
thy  force,  and  let  every  thing  be  done  in  conformi- 
ty to  our  noble  laws;  exert  all  thy  zeal  to  preserve 
the  repose  and  security  of  my  residence  and  of  my 
other  possessions.  May  God,  in  his  divine  and  eter- 
nal  Providence,  have  you  in  ms  keeping,  as  well  as 
all  those  who  serve  with  zeal  and  probity  in  the  af- 
fairs of  my  empire — Amen. 

“ This  1st  day  of  the  Moon  of  llhezeb,  1138.” 

Brazil.  Bahia  is  besieged  by  the  Brazilians.  The 
Brazilian  fleet  consists  of  one  ship  of  the  line,  4 
frigates  and  7 smaller  vessels.  Lord  Cochrane  is 
admiral,  and  Jewett  vice  admiral.  Many  of  the  offi- 
cers and  of  the  crews  are  Americans  or  Englishmen. 

Much  dissatisfaction  exists  at  Pernambuco  because 
the  emperor  persists  in  having  an  absolute  veto  on 
the  proceedings  of  the  two  houses  of  congress,  and 
for  the  reason  that  one  of  those  houses  is  to  repre- 
sent the  nobility,  though  no  nobility  is  as  yet  in 
Brazil. 

The  royalists  at  Bahia  have  14  armed  vessels. 
Marenham  adheres  to  the  government  at  Lisbon. 

“ Spanish  America .”  The  following  may  shew 
the  manner  in  which  Spain  governed  her  American 
provinces— 

Of  one  hundred  and  seventy  viceroys  who  have 
governed  Spanish  America,  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  were  Spaniards,  and  only  four  natives.  Of  602 
Captains  general,  588  were  Spaniards  and  only  14 
Americans.  The  high  ecclesiastical  dignities  were 
all  reserved  for  Spaniards. 

Colombia.  The  U.  S.  ship  John  Adams  has  ar- 
rived at  Laguira,  with  Mr.  Anderson,  our  minister 
to  that  republic. 

During  the  absence  of  the  royal  forces,  the  Co- 
lombians, under  the  command  of  col.  Manrique, 
suddenly  attacked  and  captured  Maracaibo— but 
Morales  detached  an  overwhelming  force,  and  the 
place  was  evacuated.  The  royalists  complain  that 
much  damage  was  done  to  the  city  while  occupied 
by  the  Colombians.  There  was  .considerable  loss 
of  men,  on  both  sides,  in  these  affairs. 

Reply  of  the  senate  of  Colombia , to  the  message  of 
the  executive . 

To  his  excellency  the  vice  president  of  the  repub- 
lic, in  charge  of  the  executive  power. 

The  senate  has  deliberated  on  the  message  laid 
before  it  by  the  government,  on  the  17th  inst.  con- 
taining an  expose,  (in  conformity  with  the  129th  ar- 
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tide  of  the  constitution),  of  the  political  and  milita- 
ry state  of  the  nation,  together  with  such  subjects 
as  demanded  the  more  immediate  attention  of  the 
legislature. 

It  happens,  fortunately,  that  a path  for  its  gui- 
dance in  these  particulars,  is  to  be  found  in  the  con- 
stitutional code,  which  at  once  secures,  forever,  the 
rights  of  the  Colombian  people,  whilst  it  points  out 
to  them  their  own  duties;  and  the  general  laws  pas- 
sed by  the  congress  of  Cucuta,  the  greater  portion 
of  which  contain  the  germ  of  future  happiness,  the 
diffusion  of  which  throughout  the  nation,  will  con- 
stitute its  prosperity. 

The  senate  has  observed  with  amazement,  the  ob- 
stinacy which  prevails  in  the  cabinet  of  Madrid,  in 
its  conduct  relative  to  the  affairs  of  Colombia:  not 
that  different  sentiments  could  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected, consistently  -with  its  former  pretensions,  but 
because  it  was  not  easy  to  imagine  that  the  same 
men  who  are  shedding  their  blood  in  defence  of 
their  own  liberty,  should  vainly  labor  to  sacrifice 
that  of  the  people,  two  thousand  leagues  from  them, 
with  no  other  view  than  to  load  with  the  chains  of 
slavery  whole  nations,  with  whom  they  once  held 
the  most  sacr®d  relations,  which  they  cannot  in  jus- 
tice violate,  and  which  sound  policy  would  teach 
them  to  perpetuate.  But  the  surprise  of  the  senate 
has  augmented,  when  it  reflects  that  the  sacred 
treaty  of  Truxillo  has,  been  violated  by  a Spanish 
general,  in  contempt  of  the  right  of  nations,  and 
at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Those  disa- 
greeable impressions  are  rendered  still  more  painful, 
by  contrast  with  the  permanent  relations  formed  by 
the  government  with  the  independent  states  of  the 
new  world;  and  by  the  solemn  recognition  of  our 
national  sovereignty,  obtained  from  the  virtuous 
people  of  the  United  States.  It  was,  indeed,  rea- 
sonable to  expect,  that  those  who  preceded  us  in 
the  glorious  path  of  liberty  and  independence,  and 
who  had  redeemed,  on  behalf  of  their  country,  those 
rights  which  tyranny  had  trampled  under  foot, 
should  be  the  first  to  give  the  sublime  example  to 
the  world,  of  the  recognition  of  Colombia;  who,  on 
her  part,  knows  how  to  appreciate  this  act,  alike 
demanded  by  justice,  and  supported  by  the  magna- 
nimity of  our  northern  brethren. 

The  nation  may  well  be  transported  with  joy  in 
beholding  its  territories, (as  fixed  by  law),  freed 
from  enemies,  and  inhabited  by  men  who  have  no 
wish  but  for  liberty  and  independence.  For  this 
inestimable  blessing,  she  acknowledges  herself  in- 
debted to  the  wise  administration  of  its  govern- 
ment, and  must  forever  gratefully  acknowledge  the 
valor,  constancy,  and  other  virtues  which  do  honor 
to  the  liberating*  army,  and  to  the  father  of  his  coun- 
try, who  ha3  conducted  it  to  victory,  with  the  s'ole 
object  of  giving  life  and  liberty  to  the  Colombians, 
bound  as  they  were  in  the  chains  of  their  oppressors, 
and  fearing  each  moment  the  loss  of  their  wretched 
existence:  neither  will  she  ever  forget  the  glorious 
sacrifices  which  her  illustrious  warriors  have  made 
on  behalf  of  the  nation,  in  all  parts  of  the  republic, 
teaching  the  Spaniards  how  Colombians  redeem  the 
heroic  pledge  which  they  made  in  the  presence  of 
the  universe,  either  to  conquer  or  die. 

The  senate,  animated  by  these  powerful  consi- 
derations, and  true  to  the  sacred  obligations  imposed 
on  them,  will  exert  itself  to  the  utmost,  to  amelio- 
rate the  situation  of  thx3  deserving  people;  to  regu- 
late their  revenues,  and  improve  their  resources;  to 
alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  military,  give  strength 
to  the  national  navy,  and  consolidate  the  public 
credit,  since  the  glory  of  Colombia  is  compromised 


in  the  due  arrangement  of  these  matters  as  well  as 
the  honor  of  her  sons,  and  the  gr.ditude  arising  in 
every  honorable  breast  for  benefits  conferred,  in 
the  extremity  of  her  misery,  andgenerously  render- 
ed at  a time  when  there  was  no  immediate  hope  of 
recompense. 

The  senate,  in  thus  offering  its  effectual  co  ope- 
ration for  these  ends,  does  not  rely  on  its  own 
strength,  (which  is  unfortunately  but  small),  but  on 
the  aid  of  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  universe, 
from  whom  it  hopes  every  thing,  and  to  whom  must 
be  especially  imputed  whatever  wisdom  there  may 
be  in  its  deliberations.  But,  if  it  be  allowed  the 
senate  to  rejoice  on  beholding  the  steady  progress 
which  the  constitutional  system  has  made,  and  the 
citizens  and  the  government  mutually  animated  by 
sentiments  eminently  constitutional,  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people,  (however  weak  their  efforts 
must  be),  may  fearlessly  predict  a lasting  consoli- 
dation of  the  liberty  of  these  regions;  and,  that  in 
spite  of  all  the  obstacles  their  enemies  may  raise, no- 
thing can  subvert  the  national  independence,  pro- 
tected as  it  is  by  the  virtues  of  the  people,  and  the 
wise  administration  of  their  government. 

Rafael  Ukoaweta. 

Bogota,  April  24,  1823. 

Buenos  Ayres— all  quiet,  nothing  of  importance 
has  lately  happened.  This  is  good  “news;’*  for  the 
people,  if  undisturbed,  will  do  well. 

Mexico.  A letter  from  the  capital  city,  dated 
June  3,  says  money  is  very  scarce  in  Mexico.  The 
congress  has  lately  decreed: 

Sec.  1.  In  payment  of  duties,  one-sixth  part  of 
the  amount  due  will  be  received  in  paper  money. 

Sec.  2.  The  circulation  of  paper  money  in  private 
payments  and  contracts  shall  be  perfectly  free. 

Sec.  10.  The  government  will  take  the  necessary 
means,  in  order  to  withdraw  from  circulation  and  to 
destroy  the  paper  money. 

(£j“‘Paper  money”  in  the  land  of  silver! — Yes3 
because  domestic  industry  does  not  prosper. 

“A  conspiracy  against  the  present  government 
has  just  been  discovered,  and  some  of  the  leaders 
have  been  arrested;  among  them  several  officers. 
Their  object  was  to  banish  all  foreigners,  and  par- 
ticularly the  old  Spaniards,  including  seyeral  mem- 
bers of  congress.” 

FVest  Indies.  In  the  examination  of  some  En- 
glish papers,  received  at  the  office  of  the  American 
yesterday,  by  the  ship  Meridian,  from  London,  our 
attention  was  arrested  by  the  circumstances  of  a 
case  before  the  British  parliament  which  serves  to 
illustrate  the  blessings  attending  a royal  govern- 
ment, by  shewing*  to  what  purposes  its  distressed 
subjects  are  forced  to  contribute  their  support. — 
The  case  alluded  to  is  that  of  the  British  Leeward 
Islands,  whose  petitions  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  house  of  commons  on  the  10th  of  June.  The 
petitions  shew  that  the  inhabitants  of  all  these  isl- 
ands are  reduced  to  the  lowest  degree  of  misery 
by  the  low  prices  of  sugar  and  rum,  and  the  in- 
creased expenses  of  culture.  But  five  of  them 
even  exceed  the  rest  in  suffering,  from  their  being 
taxed  with  a heavy  duty,  applied  wholly  in  pen- 
sions. Upon  the  pension  list  are/ms  natural  daugh- 
ters of  the  duke  of  Clarence at  five  hundred  pounds, 
($2,220),  per  annum,  each.  The  distressed  lee- 
ward islanders  are  taxed  for  the  support  of  the 
Misses  Filzclarence,  whose  father  has  an  income, 
from  the  country  at  large,  of  thirty  thousand 
pounds,  or  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand, 
two  hundred  dollars!  Anner. 
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Secret  Treaty  of  Verona. 


FIIOM  THE  LONDON  MORNING  CHRONICLE. 

The  following  state  paper,  (in  French),  was  com- 
municated to  us  by  a correspondent,  with  an  as 
surance  of  his  having  ground  for  believing  in  its  au- 
thenticity. We  publish  it  as  we  received  it,  with, 
out  giving  any  positive  opinion  of  our  own  on  the 
subject:  — 

“The  undersigned  plenipotentiaries,  specially  au- 
thorized by  their  sovereigns  to  make  some  additions 
to  the  treaty  of  the  holy  alliance,  after  having  ex- 
changed their  respective  full  powers,  have  agreed 
upon  the  following  articles:— - 

“Art.  1.  The  high  contracting  parties,  well  con- 
vinced that  the  system  of  representative  govern- 
ment is  as  incompatible  with  the  monarchical  prin- 
ciple as  the  maxim  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
is  opposed  to  the  principle  of  divine  right,  engage 
in  the  the  most  solemn  manner  to  employ  all  their 
means,  and  unite  all  their  efforts  to  put  an  end  to 
the  system  of  representative  government  wherever 
it  is  known  to  exist  in  the  state  of  Europe,  and  to 
prevent  it  from  being  introduced  into  those  states 
where  it  is  not  known, 

“Art.  2.  As  it  cannot  be  disputed  that  the  free- 
dom of  the  press  is  the  most  efficacious  means  em- 
ployed by  the  pretended  defenders  of  the  rights  of 
nations,  toinjure  those  of  princes,  the  highcontract- 
ing  parties  reciprocally  promise  to  adopt  every  pos 
sible  measure  for  ita  suppression,  not  only  in  their 
own  states,  but  in  all  others  in  Europe. 

“Art.  3.  Being  of  opinion  that  religious  princi- 
ples are  those  which  may  still  powerfully  contribute 
to  maintain  nations  in  that  state  of  passive  obedi- 
ence which  they  owe  to  their  princes,  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  declare  it  to  be  their  intention  to 
support,  each  in  his  own  states,  the  measures  which 
the  clergy,  with  a view  to  their  own  interest,  are 
enabled  to  carry  into  effect  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  the  authority  of  princes;  and  they,  in 
common,  offer  their  acknowledgments  to  the  pope 
for  the  part  he  has  already  taken  in  this  respect,  so- 
liciting his  constant  co-operation  with  a view  to  the 
subjection  of  nations. 

“Art.  4.  The  situation  of  Spain  and  Portugal  unit- 
ing, unfortunately,  all  the  circumstances  to  which 
this  treaty  refers,  the  high  contracting  parties,  in 
confiding  to  France  the  task  of  putting  an  end  to 
them,  assure  her  of  assistance  which  may  least  com- 
promise them  with  their  people  and  with  the  French 
people,  by  means  of  a subsidy,  on  the  part  of  the 
two  emperors,  of20,000,000  francs  each  per  annum, 
reckoning  from  the  day  of  the  ratification  of  this 
treaty,  and  during  the  whole  term  of  the  war. 

“Art.  5.  In  order  to  effectuate  in  the  peninsula, 
the  restoration  of  the  state  of  affairs;  existing  pre- 
vious to  the  revolution  in  Cadiz,  and  to  secure  the 
entire  fulfilment  of  the  views  pointed  out  in  the 
stipulation  of  this  treaty,  the  high  contracting  par- 
ties give  a reciprocal  assurance,  that  so  long  as  their 
object  shall  remain  unaccomplished,  they  will,  re- 
jecting every  other  idea  of  utility  or  expediency, 
cause  to  be  expedited  the  most  precise  orders  to 
all  the  authorities  in  their  states,  and  to  all  their 
agents  in  foreign  parts,  to  the  end  that  the  most 
perfect  agreement  may  be  established  between 
those  of  the  four  contracting  powers,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  object  of  this  treaty. 

“Art.  6.  This  treaty  will  be  renewed  with  the 
alterations  required  for  its  object,  and  adapted  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  moment,  either  at  a new 
congress  or  at  one  of  the  courts  of  the  high  con- 
tracting parties,  as  soon  the  war  with  Spain  shall 
have  terminated. 
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“Art.  7.  The  present  shall  be  ratified,  and  the 
ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  at  Paris  within  two 
months. 

“Given  at  Verona,  this  22d  November,  1822. 

“For  Austria,  Mettehnice, 
“For  France,  Chateaubriand, 
“For  Prussia,  Bernstorff, 

“For  Russia,  Nessolrodje/’ 


Algiers. 

FROM  THE  NEW- TORE:  NATIONAL  ADVOCATE,  JULY  14, 

It  will  be  remembered  that  accounts  reached  this 
country  some  time  ago,  of  an  outrage  committed  at 
Algiers,  on  the  person  of  the  vice  consul,  and  from 
some  representations  it  was  supposed  that  the  event 
was  produced  by  a neglect  of  the  vice  consul  in  not 
having  about  him  his  usual  guards  and  attendants. 
We  have  received  the  following  letter  from  JR*. 
Shcler,  our  consul  general  at  Algiers,  explaining  the 
difference  of  customs  prevailing  in  that  country 
from  the  other  regencies  in  Barbary.  In  all  these 
disputes,  justice  as  well  as  policy  require  that  full 
faith  and  credit  should  be  afforded  to  the  statements 
of  our  agents,  and  when  they  are  selected  with  as 
much  caution  and  propriety  as  Mr.  Shaler’s  is,  little 
doubt  can  be  entertained  of  their  discretion  and 
firmness. 

Dear  sir — I have  just  received  the  National  Intel- 
ligencer, of  the  23d  November  lftst,in  which  I re- 
mark a quotation  from  your  paper,  respecting  the 
unfortunate  affair  which  occurred  here  during  my 
absence  last  year,  as  follows:  “In  our  contests  with 
the  Barbary  states,  we  have  always  put  them  in  the 
wrong.  But  in  this  instance  the  Dey  was  right.  No 
consul  should  leave  his  house,  without  his  droga- 
man,  the  guard  appointed  by  the  Dey.  If  he  does, 
it  is  at  his  peril,  and  every  officer  knows  it.’*  As 
these  remarks  are  founded  in  error,  and  coming 
from  you,  are  calculated  to  mislead  the  public  opi- 
nion, in  a case  of  considerable  political  importance, 
I rely  upon  your  liberality  for  publishing  the  fol- 
lowing reply  to  them  in  explanation. 

In  Barbary,  usages  and  customs  exist  in  the  place 
of  laws  or  regulations  by  authority,  and  these  are 
founded  upon  existing  facts  and  circumstances,  ne- 
cessarily varying  in  all  the  different  regencies.  For 
instance,  the  right  of  asylum  is  sacred  in  Tunis  and 
Tripoli,  and  does  not  exist  here.  In  Tunis  there 
is  a large  Christian  population;  the  government,  is 
dishonest  and  factious,  and  the  populace  insolent 
and  fanatical;  which  are  sufficient  reasons  why  con- 
suls, whose  duty  it  is  to  avoid  receiving  as  well  as 
giving  offence,  should  be  attended  in  public;  for 
the  same  reasons  probably  several  drogamen,  (I  be  - 
lieve five),  are  attached  to  each  consulate,  and  serve 
as  guards.  In  Algiers,  there  is  but  one  drogaman 
attached  to  each  consulate,  who  is  usually  an  elderly 
man,  of  a certain  respectability  of  character;  he 
precedes  the  consul  in  all  official  visits,  attends  in 
all  cases  of  business  as  his  official  organ  of  commu- 
nication; but  is  never  considered  as  his  personal 
guard,  or  attendant  in  ordinary  cases.  To  such  con- 
suls as  have  country  residences,  the  regency  assigns* 
if  requested,  a janissary  for  their  protection  against 
any  depredation  upon  their  premises,  who  some- 
times, attend  their  consuls  in  their  excursions,  par- 
ticularly when  ladies  are  of  the  party;  but  the  prac- 
tice is  by  no  means  general.  In  Algiers,  there  are 
no  foreign  residents,  except  consuls,  whose  persons 
are  consequently  all  generally  known;  the  govern- 
ment is  strong,  the  police  vigilant  and  severe,  and 
I have  ever  found  the  populace  civil  at  least:  even 
the  Christian  slaves  formerly  were  efficiently  pro- 
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tected  from  popular  insult.  Hence  the  custom  of 
consuls  being  attended  in  public,  if  it  ever  existed 
in  the  extent  mentioned  in  your  remarks,  has  been 
gradually  done  away;  since  my  time,  consuls  travel 
with  as  much  freedon  in  Algiers  as  in  any  other 
country;  and  this  l have  always  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  important  conquests  of  civilization  over 
barbarism.  The  Turks,  who  govern  here  exclusive 
ly,  are,  from  policy  as  well  as  character,  haughty, 
arrogant  and  overbearing;  they  pretend  that  they 
have  a right  to  capture  any  ship  found  at  sea  with- 
out a Mediterranean  pass,  and  they  would  willingly 
have  it  understood  that  consuls  enjoy  protection 
here,  not  of  right,  but  from  their  courtesy,  which 
they  would  give  or  withhold,  according  to  the  die 
f ates  of  interest.  1 have  had  occasion  to  discuss 
both  these  questions  with  the  Algerine  government; 
and,  as  I believe,  with  complete  sucess.  If  it  were 
once  understood  here,  that  my  country  will  not  pro 
tect  me  from  insult,  but  on  conditions  not  required 
by  usage,  and  impracticable,  but  at  great  expense 
and  intolerable  inconvenience,  as  I have  not  at  my 
disposal  the  usual  means  of  conciliation  in  Barbary, 
namely,  costly  presents,  I must  confine  myself  to 
my  house,  or  run  a daily  risk  of  outrage  or  assas- 
sination. Of  the  unfortunate  affair  in  question,  it 
is  not  my  business  to  speak  here,  but  I can  allege,  in 
proof  of  the  above,  that,  during  eight  years,  I have 
been  in  the  habit  of  moving  about  this  country  unat 
tended,  and  generally  out  of  uniform,  without  ever 
suffering  the  slightest  impediment  or  inconveni- 
ence. During  the  same  period,  I have  received 
the  most  positive  assurances  that  the  author  of  any 
insult  offered  to  my  servants,  should,  on  complaint, 
be  punished  in  the  most  exemplary  manner;  I,  of 
course,  pledging  myself  for  their  correct  deport- 
ment; and  these  assurances  have,  on  several  occa 
sions,  had  their  fullest  effects,  as  might  be  proved 
by  refference  to  the  journals  of  this  consulate. 
Thus,  after  these  people  have,  by  the  operation  of 
a variety  of  causes,  been  brought,  in  a measure, 
within  the  pale  of  the  law  of  nations,  which  I have 
always  pleaded  with  them  as  my  shield  and  protec- 
tion, would  it  be  polite,  prudent  or  humane,  to 
break  down  those  established  barriers  by  declaring 
the  murder  of  a consul  legal,  if  he  happens  to  be 
caught  in  the  streets  without  his  drogamani’  You 
may  object,  sir,  that  I have  the  same  means  of  guard- 
ing my  person  here  that  the  consuls  have  who  re- 
side near  the  other  regencies;  in  which  case,  I re- 
ply, that  no  native  in  Algiers  can  occupy  any  post 
of  trust  or  responsibility,  and  that  the  Turks  are  a 
sort  of  gentlemen  who  never  serve  without  being 
well  paid  for  it.  It  would  require  a numerous  corps 
tie  garde?  to  give  the  protection  implied  by  your  re- 
mark to  a family  here.  In  short,  if  the  independent 
standing  which  we  have  acquired  in  this  country 
means  any  thing,  the  regency  must  be  held  ac- 
countable for  any  violence  offered  to  the  person  of 
tlie  consul;  the  government  of  the  United  States,  on 
their  part,  taking  care  to  punish  him  with  the  ut- 
most rigor  for  any  abuse  of  his  privileges. 

I am,  respectfully  sir,  your  most  ob’t  serv’t, 

WM.  SHALER, 

Consul  gen.  of  the  United  States. 

. Ilgiers , Jlpril  1 si,  1823. 


Law  Intelligence. 

\JlOM  THE  NEW  LONDON  GAZETTE. 

Bank  of  the  United  Slates  vs.  Sill. 

1 ids  case  came  up,  by  a writ  of  error,  to  the  sit- 
court  of  Connecticut,  at  the  July  term,  1823, 


to  reverse  a judgment  in  the  court  below,  in  an  ac- 
tion at  law,  in  favor  of  Sill  against  the  bank.  The 
facts  were  found  by  a special  verdict,  and  were 
briefly  these:  The  plantiff,  below,  in  December, 
1819,  was  the  owner  of  a'  bank  bill  of  the  United 
States  bank,  in  the  hands  of  his  agent  in  Ohio.  For 
the  purpose  of  transmitting  it  safely  by  mail,  from 
Ohio  to  the  plaintiff,  in  Connecticut,  it  was  divided 
into  halves,  and  one  part  forwarded  by  mail,  to  the 
plaintiff,  which  was  duly  received;  and  afterwards 
the  remaining  half  was  put  into  (he  mail,  but  never 
reached  the  plaintiff.  This  was  done  subsequent  to 
the  publication  of  the  notice  by  the  directors,  that 
the  bank  would  not  pay  notes  voluntarily  cut,  un-  j 
less  upon  the  production  of  all  the  parts.  The  ; 
plaintiff  applied  to  the  bank  for  payment,  which 
was  refused  upon  any  other  terms  than  those  speci-  j 
fied  in  the  notice.  Judgment  wras  rendered  in  the 
court  below  for  the  plaintiff,  for  the  amount  of  bill 
and,  interest  from  the  time  of  the  demand  and  refusal 
of  payment.  To  reverse  that  judgment  the  present 
writ  of  error  was  brought. 

The  case  was  argued  by  Dagget  and  Law  for  the 
plaintiffs,  and  Goddard  and  Waite,  for  defendant  in  l| 
error. 

It  was  urged,  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiffs  in  error,, 
that  the  holders  of  a half  bill  could  not  recover  in  f 
a court  of  law  unless  he  produced  both  parts,  or 
proved  the  actual  destruction  of  the  part  not  pro-  , 
duced — that  if  the  holder  of  the  note  voluntarily  cut  ’ 
it  into  parts  and  lost  one  of  them,  it  amounted  to  a 
voluntary  destruction  of  the  note,  and  discharged 
the  maker;  and  that,  at  all  events,  the  bank  could 
not  be  rendered  liable  for  acts  done  subsequent  to 
the  publication  of  the  notice. 

But  the  court  decided,  that,  as  the  plainriff  below 
proved  himself  the  owner  of  the  whole  bill,  and  the 
possessor  of  one  half,  he  was  entitled  to  recover,  on 
the  ground  that  neither  the  finder  nor  any  subse- 
quent holders  of  the  It  thalf  could  sustain  an  action 
against  the  bank,  because  he  could  not  prove  him- 
self the  owner  of  the  whole  bill;  that,  as  the  bill  in 
this  case  was  not  cut  for  the  purpose  of  discharging 
the  bank  or  destroying  the  bill,  but  for  its  security, 
by  lessening  the  chances  of  a loss  by  mail,  the  bank 
w*as  not  thereby  discharged.  That  the  publication 
of  the  notice  could  not  change  the  law,  nor  vary  the 
legal  obligation  of  the  contract — Judgment  affirm- 
ed. 


The  mail  robbery — in  Ohio. 

Chillicothe,  July  5.  It  will  be  seen,  by  the  follow- 
ing article,  that  John  Reese,  who  was,  some  weeks 
since,  committed  to  the  gaol  of  this  county,  on  suspi- 
cion of  having  robbed  the  mail,  on  the  morning  of 
the  28th  of  May  last,  has  been  again  set  at  liberty  by 
judge  Byrd.  On  this  extraordinary  proceeding,  we 
can,  at  this  time,  offer  no  comment,  our  sheet  be- 
ing already  filled  up.  We  may  observe,  however, 
that,  in  his  recapitulation  of  the  evidence,  the  judge 
has  omitted  a number  of  very  material  points.  We 
do  not  believe  there  is  a man  in  this  state,  the  judgfe 
excepted,  who,  after  hearing  the  testimony,  as 
given  here,  when  Reese  was  examined  before  jus- 
tice Patterson,  would  not  say,  that  the  defendant 
ought,  at  least,  to  have  been  held  to  bail,  to  answer 
to|the  charge  against  him  before  a jury  of  his 
country.  The  statement  in  the  Village  Register, 
that  the  gentlemen  of  Chillicothe,  who  were  active 
in  procuring  the  apprehension  of  Reese,  intended  to 
“resist  the  writ,  and  to  take  the  prisoner  to  Wheel- 
ing to  be  tried/’  is  altogether  destitute  of  founda** 
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tion.  The  writ  was  peacebly  complied  with;  and, 
although  it  was  feared,  from  judge  Byrd’s  former 
decision,  that  the  supposed  criminal  would  again 
be  acquitted,  let  the  testimony  against  him  be  ever  so 
strong,  there  was  no  disposition  here  to  resist  it, 
much  less  to  remove  the  prisoner  to  Wheeling.— 
The  citizens  of  this  place  have  done  all  in  their 
power  to  bring  the  offender  to  justice.  If  their 
efforts  have  proved  unsuccessful,  it  is  not  their  fault; 
and  should  mail  robberies  hereafter  become  com- 
mon in  Ohio,  we  hope  the  blame  may  be  laid  at  the 
right  door.  In  our  next,  we  intend  to  publish  a full 
statement  of  this  case,  from  the  first  apprehension 
of  Reese,  to  his  final  acquittal  by  our  district  judge. 

[Supporter. 

In  custody,  -on  a charge  of  rob 
United  States  : bing  or  stealing  from  the  mail  of  the 
vs.  ^United  States,  certain  papers  of  va- 
John  Reese,  ? lue  and  letters  containing  money, 

J as  specified  in  the  mittimus 
The  defendant  was  committed  to  the  gaol  of  Ross 
county,  under  a mittimus  from  Peter  Patterson, 
esq  a justice  of  the  peace-  On  the  25th  day  of 
June,  1823,  in  virtue  of  an  order  from  the  honora- 
ble Charles  W.  Byrd,  district  judge  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  of  Ohio,  a writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus, issued  from  the  clerk’s  office  of  the  United 
States’  district  court,  directed  to  the  keeper  of  the 
gaol  of  Ross  county,  commanding,  in  the  usual 
form,  the  defendant  to  be  brought  before  the  said 
judge,  at  Sinking  Springs,  in  said  district,  on  the 
first  instant.  In  obedience  to  the  writ,  James  Ciif 
ford,  sheriff  of  Ross  county,  appeared  with  the  de 
fendantin  his  custody,  before  the  judge,  at  the  time 
and  place  appointed,  and  returned  upon  the  said 
writ,  that  the  defendant  was  committed  to  his  cus- 
tody on  the  10th  day  of  June,  1823,  and  was  detain- 
ed by  him  in  virtue  of  a mittimus  from  the  justice 
©f  the  peace  aforesaid,  a copy  of  which  was  made 
part  of  the  return. 

Mr.  Bond  appeared  for  the  United  States;  Mr  Fitz- 
gerald and  Mr.  Kirby  for  the  defendant.  The  coun- 
sel for  the  defendant  moved  for  his  discharge  on 
the  following  grounds: 

1st.  That  no  judicial  officer  under  the  state  go- 
vernment has  authority  to  execute  the  criminal  laws 
of  the  United  States;  the  delegation  of  such  authori 
ty  by  the  act  of  congress,  being  in  contravention  of 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

2d.  That,  if  such  act  of  congress  were  constitu- 
tional, it  must  be  construed  to  confer  such  power 
in  cases  only  where  a judicial  officer  of  the  United 
States  is  not  convenient. 

3d.  That  it  was  not  competent  for  a justice  of  the 
peace  to  arrest  and  commit,  where  the  party  had 
been  previously  arrested,  the  offence  inquired  in- 
to by  a judge  of  the  United  States,  and  the  accus- 
ed discharged  upon  the  same  evidence  that  was 
heard  before  the  justice  of  the  peace.  The  conn 
sel  for  the  defendant  produced  the  depositions  of 
sundry  witnesses,  certified  by  the  justice,  as  em- 
bracing the  whole  evidence  on  the  inquiry  before 
him;  and  urged,  thsLt,  though  there  were  several 
witnesses  among  them  who  were  not  before  the 
judge,  yet  that  their  testimony  did  not  strengthen 
the  case. 

For  the  United  States  it  was  argued: 

1st.  That  the  act  of  congress  was  constitutional; 
and  that  the  power  conferred  upon  the  state  au- 
thorities might  be  executed  by  them  in  any  case, 
whether  a judge  of  the  United  States  were  conve- 
nient or  not, 


2d.  That  the  return  of  the  officer  shows  the  de- 
fendant to  be  properly  charged  with  a specific  of- 
fence against  the  United  States,  and  to  be  regular- 
ly committed  to  answer  therefor;  and  it  was  not 
competent  for  the  judge  to  go  beyond  the  writ  and 
the  return  in  this  inquiry. 

3d.  That,  if  the  judge  would  go  beyond  the  writ 
and  return,  the  depositions  produced  show,  that 
the  justice  of  the  peace  had  other  and  strong  evi- 
dence, in  addition  to  that  heard  by  the  judge,  on 
the  inquiry  before  him,  viz:  the  testimony  of  Wil- 
liam Creighton,  sen.  post-master  at  Chillicothe; 
Thomas  Jones,  the  stage  driver  from  Bainbridge  to 
Chillicothe;  Joseph  G,  White. * a passenger,  who 
rode  on  the  seat  with  the  stage-driver  from  Sinking 
Spring,  where  the  defendant  took  his  seat  in  the 
stage  to  Bainbridge;  Sarah  Bramble,  the  wife  of  the 
innkeeper  in  Chillicothe,  where  the  defendant  stop- 
ped on  his  arrival;  and  Thomas  Orr,  whose  evidence., 
when  considered  in  connection  with  that  of  the 
others,  could  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  defendant's 
guilt. 

4th.  That,  whether  the  evidence  be  the  same  or 
not,  there  was  sufficient  to  warrant  the  judge  in  re- 
committing or  holding  the  defendant  to  security* 
to  answer  for  the  offence. 

The  argument  being  closed,  the  judge  observed, 
the  defendant  was  arrested  under  a warrant,  issued, 
by  a justice  of  the  peace,  in  Highland  county,  on  a 
charge  of  having  committed  a theft  out  of  the  mail 
of  the  United  States,  on  or  about  the  28th  day  of 
May,  and  was  brought  before  me.  Five  days  were 
allowed  for  the  collection  of  the  witnesses,  and  the 
marshal  of  the  United  States  was  sent  for.  On  the 
day  of  trial,  Mr.  Murphy  appeared  as  counsel  for 
the  United  States,  and  a full  examination  was  had. 
It  appeared  that  certain  papers  containing  fifty  five 
dollars,  anj  the  half  of  a check  on  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  were  stolen  from  the  mail  at  some 
place  between  Paris,  Ky.  and  Bainbridge,  Ohio,  a 
distance  of  100  miles;  but  there  was  no  evidence 
shewing  that  the  defendant  was  the  offender.  There 
was  evidence  shewing  that  the  mail  bags  are  some- 
times neglected;  and  we  all  know  that  mbny  of 
them  are  good  for  nothing;  being  in  many  places 
worn  out  or  torn,  so  that  their  contents  may  be  lost 
or  pilfered. 

I, was  satisfied  that  there  was  no  ground  of  com- 
plaint against  the  defendant,  and  accordingly  dis- 
charged him;  and  this  was  done  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  gentleman  who  represented  the  United 
States. 

In  the  present  inquiry,  I am  of  opinion,  that  the 
law  of  the  United  States  is  constitutional;  but,  after 
a judge  of  the  United  States  has.  once  inquired 
into  the  ground  of  the  offence  against  the  United 
States,  and  discharged  the  party,  it  is  improper  for 
a judge  of  the  state  court  to  interfere. 

I wil:  not  contend  for  the  right  to  go  beyond  the 
writ  and  the  return,  as  I think  the  inquiry  is  thus 
limited;  but  it  sufficiently  appears  t.o  me,  from  the 
inspection  of  the  rnitthfius,  which  is  made  part  of 
the  return,  that  the  defendant  is  in  custody  on  a 
charge  of  the  same  offence,  which  1 have  once  in- 
quired into;  therefore,  as  it  is  so,  I should  be  incon- 
sistent with  myself  if  I did  not  discharge  him-  and 
he  is  discharged  accordingly. 

*On  the  first  inquiry  before  judge  I5yrdv  it  is  un- 
derstood to  have  been  mutually  agreed,  that  Joseph 
G.  White  would  testify  to  the  same  facts  which 
were  proven  by  Russel  Asher,  a witness  who  was 
then  •examine^ 
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District  Tonnage  of  the  United  States. 

Abstract  of  the  tonnage  of  the  shipping  of  the  several  districts  of  the  United  States,  on  Dec.  31,  1821. 
[laid  before  the  house  of  representatives,  jan.  23,  1823.] 


REGISTERED. 

(enrolled  8c  licensed. 

LICENSED  UNDER  20  TS 

Aggregate 

DISTRICTS. 

Permanent. 

of  each 

Permanent. 

Temporary. 

Temporary 

coast  trade 

Cod fishery 

district. 

Tons.  95th 

Tons.  95tb 

Tons.  95th 

Tons.  95th 

Tons.  95th 

Tons.  95th 

Tons.  95tk 

Passasnaquoddy,  Maine 

904  38 

3,348  47 

935  15 

162  83 

351  84 

132  20 

5,835  02 

Machias 

375  71 

112  10 

3,163  44 

, 

180  61 

135  89 

3,967  85 

frenchman's  Bay  . 

1,803  06 

62  50 

4,468  01 

. 

440  58 

436  27 

7,210  47 

Penobscot  . 

3,810  61 

150  93 

10,018  43 

. 

506  23 

895  91 

15,382  26 

Belfast  . 

2,005.  16 

463  10 

4,784  13 

90  71 

134  55 

7,477  70 

Waldoborough 

3,292  76 

300  58 

15,375  54 

23  55 

276  86 

1,445  31 

20,714  75 

Wiscasset 

1,332  17 

39  65 

5,932  87 

. 

83  32 

1,270  21 

8,658  32 

Bath  . 

9,265  11 

747  53 

9,292  00 

, 

231  27 

601  74 

20,137  70 

Portland  . 

22,270  77 

874  85 

9,023  16 

, 

797  72 

906  18 

33,872  78 

Saco  . 

878  39 

. 

1,956  63 

11  77 

109  75 

2,956  64 

Kennebunfe  < 

7,979  23 

431  37 

827  58 

, 

34  9. 

100  09 

9,373  29 

York  . 

386  10 

. 

659  45 

231  30 

25  46 

82  87 

1,385  28 

Portsmouth,  N.  Hamp. 
Vermont 

16,510  05 

957  41 

5,926  79 

168  17 

69  31 

117  58 
210  73 

23,749  41 

Newburyport,  Mass. 

9,454  44 

499  57 

10,277  38 

* 

250  57 

20,692  79 

Ipswich 

Gloucester 

279  39 

. 

1,268  67 

. 

30  25 

235  05 

1,813  41 

2,418  64 

211  62 

5,869  71 

. 

151  34 

2,097  61 

10,749  07 

Salem  . 

25,784  14 

311  81 

8,367  40 

. 

155  19 

217  46 

34,836  10 

Marblehead 

4,005  78 

100  70 

6,972  25 

287  23 

198  89 

. 

11,565  00 

Boston  * 

86,749  46 

11,211  88 

41,011  66 

3,836  37 

691  00 

841  67 

144,342  19 

Plymouth 
Dighton  . e 

New-Bedford  . 

6,426  37 

104  00 

13,308  75 

144  51 

119  06 

196  86 

20,299  65 

734  84 

197  70 

4,038  27 

29  64 

. 

5,000  55 

21,639  64 

323  60 

12,347  40 

168  23 

46  87 

34,525  84 

Barnstable  . 

1,340  79 

130  60 

16,661  31 

. 

516  90 

79  39 

18,729  14 

Edgartown  . 

Nantucket  . 

914  59 

1,093  72 
5,810  69 

, 

51  74 

. 

2,060  15 

23,968  70 

166  54 

178  48 

302  83 

30,427  39 

Providence,  R.  Island 

15,077  36 

233  20 

4,586  64 

. 

42  15 

. 

19,939  40 

Bristol  . 

6,865  81 

168  31 

1,754  61 

49  45 

52  29 

. 

8,890  57 

New  Port  . 

5,948  48 

163  84 

3,535  03 

. 

344  11 

18  12 

10,009  63 

Middletown,  Conn. 

6,030  67 

43  49 

8,959  15 

. 

765  28 

. 

15,798  64 

New  London  . 

3,398  79 

419  54 

6,446  94 

. 

469  71 

466  73 

11,201  86 

New  Haven 

3,967  08 

. 

5,976  15 

. 

478  67 

. : 

10,421  90 

f airfield  . 

225  18 

. 

8,005  05 

. 

151  90 

. . 

8,382  18 

Genessee,  New  York 

313  64 

53  81 

647  S8 

. 

6 17 

. 

1,021  10 

Champlain 
Hudson  , . 

566  44 
163  23 

• 

2,187  31 

77  16 

11*8  62 

: 

566  44 
2,546  37 

New  York  „ 

105,605  81 

8,79*1  81 

115,387  42 

„ 

6,275  56 

9*9  33 

236,160  08 

Sag  Harbor 
Oswego 

1,970  08 

292  52 

3,102  22 

. 

246  90 

62  87 

5,674  69 

228  37 

• 

578  47 

• 

189  57 

j 

996  46 

Niagara 
Buffalo  Creek 

1 

1,130  40 

Sackett’s  Harbor 

340  85 

, 

754  12 

. 

35  38] 

Osvvegatchie  . 

Cape  Vincent 
Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 
Little  Egg  Harbor 
Burlington 
Bridgetown 
Great  Egg  Harbor 
Philadelphia,  Penn. 
Presque  Isle 
Wilmington,  Del.  „ 
Baltimore,  Maryland 
Chester  . 

Oxford  • • 

74  77 

423  79 

424  85 
191  41 
8,386  66 

31  07 

j 

73*2  94 

4 

879  76 
191  41 
9,194  47 

. 

2,597  52( 

205  44 j 

• 

2,803  01 

09  58 

1,662  15] 
12,973  41  j 

‘ 

139  691 
1,683  34 j 

1 

1,871  47 
14,656  75 

52,353  30 
160  04 
234  86 

63  37 
6,782  85 

443  69 

5,943  24 1 
22,086  59  j 
104  08’ 
8,950  35 1 

89  10 

117  65| 
2,868  94 
20  18 
860  69 

1 

■ . i 

. i 

! 6,124  31 

84,091  78 
1 284  30 

10,578  79 

39,754  54 

6,065  48 

22,839  59 j 
1,882  75\ 
14,492  88| 
18,167  61 
471  68 
5,855  14 
2,318  37 
2,117  57 
2,596  76 

2,775  89 
99  01 
1,794  24 

71,435  60 
1,981  76 
16,287  17 

Vienna  . 

Havre  de  Grace  . 
Snowliill  . 
Annapolis  . 
Nottingham  . 

639  39' 
153  73 

• 

24*4  86 

2,578  8? 

1,0 57  43 
592  93 
94  91 
261  78 

21,385  88 
471  68 
7,311  26 
2,911  35 
2,212  53 
2,858  59 

St.  Mary’s  . 
Georgetown, Columbia 
Alexandria  . . 

Hampton, Virginia  . : 

2,427  77 
4,994  10 

263  44 
808  02 

2,816  57 
5,313  94 
271  88 

10*0  00 
169  81 

155  20 
3,706  69 
207  86‘ 

5,763  08 
12,992  66 
479  79 
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registered. 

Elf  ROLLED  & LICENSED. 

LICENSED  UNDER  Z0  TS 

Aggregate 
of  each 
district. 

DISTRICTS. 

Permanent . 

Temporary . 

Permanent . 

Temporary 

coast.trade 

cod  fishery 

Tons.  95tli 

Tons.  95  th 

Tons.  95th 

Tons.  95  th 

Tons.  95th 

Tons.  95th 

Tons.  95th 

Norfolk.  Virginia 

4,087  76 

1,831  48 

10,096  77 

3,243  02 

2,386  15 

21,645  28 

Petersburg 

Richmond 

1,428  94 

453  75 

2,183  20 

256  35 

637  66 

• 

4,960  05 

1,728  09 

687  84 

4,184  65 

1,167  90 

185  52 

7,954  15 

York  Town 

999  90 

240  87 

• 

1,240  86 

F.ast  River  . 

331  19 

36  83 

1,994  90 

398  64 

• 

2,761  66 

Tappabannock 

555  35 

496  60 

5,223  94 

951  20 

7,227  19 

Yeocomico  . 

. 

2,543  49 

713  71 

3,257  25 

Dumfries 

. ■ 

2,102  88 

463  17 

2,565  10 

Folly  Landing 

500  41 

. 

3,961  10 

1,124  44 

3,586  00 

Cherrystone  . 
South  Quay  . 

77  47 

• 

1,236  53 

41  75 

718  00 

2,073  80 

Wilmington,  N.  C.  . 

502  29 

3,946  77 

1,237  55 

475  Of, 

115  47 

6,277  25 

Newbern 

2,573  28 

400  82 

1,621  84 

. 

392  30 

4,988  34 

Washington  , 

267  01 

267  28 

2,154  10 

224  17 

894  91 

3,807  52 

Edenton 

1,089  89 

806  53 

4,889  41 

82  50 

1,252  24 

8,120  67 

Camden  . 

644  03 

1,107  77 

2,772  30 

1,123  39 

5,647  54 

Beaufort 

408  87 

424  04 

438  37 

63  70 

393  59 

1,628  67 

Plymouth 

Ocracoke 

252  42 

29  35 

524  27 

30  65 

836  74 

148  81 

507  38 

1,088  62 

1 , 

17  20 

1,762  11 

Georgetown,  S,  C.  . 

34  30 

222  14 

862  73 

. 

1,119  22 

Charleston  . 

10,429  75 

5,563  08 

32,471  48 

3,089  85 

295  28 

31,849  54 

Beaufort  . . . 

. 

316  21 

. 

66  29 

382  50 

Savannah,  Georgia 
Sunbury  . . . 

4,839  18 

2,254  92 

2,762  02 

931  26 

306  45 

11,093  88 

Darien  . 

Hardwich 

663  05 

274  91 

1,042  67 

56  25 

159  48 

2,196  46 

St.  Mary’s  . 

193  90 

. 

513  56 

158’32 

175  40 

1,041  28 

Cuyahoga,  Ohio 
Miami  . 

212  86 

• 

258  55 

471  45 

Sandusky 

118  40 

# 

43  04 

83  88 

245  3? 

New  Orleans,  Lou. 

8,053  12 

8,191  33 

22,836  46 

2,224  24 

7,827  88 

49,133  13 

Teche 

. , 

144  33 

80  92 

225  30 

Mobile,  Alabama  . 

565  03 

523  65 

2,119  19 

1,773  23 

4,981  15 

Detroit,  Michigan  . 
Michilimackinac  . 

262  52 

40  79 

228  84 

• 

74  01 

606  26 

Result 

546,063  82 

73,832  53 

594,631  07 

18,080  44 

55,408  .80 

10,941  89 

1298  958  70 

Recapitulation  of  the  Tonnage  of  the  United  Slates  for  the  year  1821. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  the  tonnage  of  the  United  States,  on  the  last  day  of  December, 

1821,  is  stated  at  1 ,298,958  70 

Whereof — Permanent  registered  tonnage  . 546,063  82 

Temporary  do.  do 73,832  53 


Total  registered  tonnage. 
Permanent  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage 
Temporary  do.  do. 


. 594,631  07 
18,030  44 


619,896  40 


Total  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage,  *612,711  51 

incensed  vessels  under  20  tons,  employed  in 

coasting  trade,  55,408  80 
cod  fishery,  10,941  80 


Total  licen&edtonnage  under  20  tons 


66,350  74 


As  above,  1,298,958  7Q 


Of  he  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage,  there  was  employed 

In  the  Coasting  trade  559,435  57 
Whale  fishery  1,924  40 
Cod  fishery  51,351  49 


As  above,  612,711  51 


Treasury  department,  Register' a office,  January  17,  1823. 


JOSEPH  NQURSE,  Register. 
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-CHRONICLE, 


. Natural  History, 

From  the  Upper  Canada  Weekly  Register. 

Sin:  l beg- leave  to  send  you  the  following  ac- 
count of  a very  extraordinary  phenomenon  which 
lately  occurr  d in  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie,  which 
you  are  at  liberty  to  use  in  anv  way  you  think  pro- 
per. I am,  &c.  A.  U.  BUR  WELL. 

Fort  Talbott  Ju?ie  20-th,  1823. 

On  or  about  the  30th  May  last,  a little  after  sun- 
set, Lake  Erie  was  observed  to  take  a sudden  and 
extraordinary  rise,  the  weather  being  fine  and  clear, 
and  the  lake  calm  and  smooth.  It  was  principally 
noticed  at  the  mouths  of  Otter  and  Kettle  creeks, 
which  are  twenty  miles  apart.  At  Otter  creek  it 
came  in,  without  the  least  previous  intimation,  in  a 
swell  of  nine  feet  perpendicular  height,  as  was  after- 
wards  ascertained,  rushed  violently  up  the  chan- 
nel, drove  a schooner,  of  35  tons  burthen,  from  her 
moorings,  threw  her  upon  high  ground,  and  rolled 
over  the  ordinary  beach  into  the  woods,  completely 
Inundating  all  the  adjacent  flats.  This  was  follow- 
ed by  two  others  of  equal  height,  which  caused  the 
creek  to  retrograde  a mile  and  a half,  and  to  over- 
flow its  banks  where  water  was  never  before  seen 
by  seven  or  eight  feet.  The  noise  occasioned  by 
its  rushing  with  such  rapidity  along  th^  winding 
channel,  was  truly  astonishing.  It  was  witnessed 
by  a number  of  persons. 

At  Kettle  creek,  several  men  were  drawing  a fish 
net  in  the  lake,  when  suddenly  they  saw  the  water 
coming  upon  them  in  the  manner  above  mentioned; 
and,  letting  go  their  net,  they  ran  for  their  lives. 
The  swell  overtook  them  before  they  could  reach 
the  high  bank,  and  swept  them  forward  with  great 
force;  but,  being  expert  swimmers,  they  escaped 
unhurt.  The  man  who  was  in  the  skiff,  pulling  in 
the  sea  line,  was  drove  with  it  a considerable  dis- 
tance  over  the  flat,  and  grounded  upon  a small  emi- 
nence until  the  water  subsided.  There  were  three 
successive  swells,  as  at  Otter  creek,  and  the  effects 
up  the  creek  were  the  same,  with  this  difference, 
the  water  only  rose  7 feet.  In  both  cases,  the  lake, 
after  the  three  swells  had  spent  their  force,  gradu- 
ally subsided,  and  in  about  twenty  minutes  was  at 
its  usual  height  and  tranquility.  It  was  observed 
at  other  places  along  the  shore,  but  the  high  steep 
banks  did  not  admit  of  the  same  observation.  In  all, 
however,  there  was  a general  correspondence  as  to 
the  height  of  the  rise. 

Conjecture  will  doubtless  be  awake  as  to  the 
cause  of  this  most  remarkable  phenomenon;  but  it 
must  only  be  conjectured,  for  it  was  unattended 
with  any  circumstance  that  could  remotely  hint  at 
a probable  cause.  But  such  was  the  fact,  and  it 
must  furnish  its  own  comment. 


CHRONICLE. 

Smith  Thompson , secretary  of  the  navy,  has  been 
appointed  a judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States  in  the  place  of  judge  Livingston,  de- 
ceased,  but  will  not  immediately  enter  on  the  duties 
of  that  office.  He  was  on  the  bench  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  state  of  N.  Y.  for  sixteen  years,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  eminently  fitted  for  his  new  station. 

The  U^S.  brig  Enlerprize  This  interesting  ves- 
sel was  wrecked  on  Little  Curracoa  on  the  8th  of 
July.  Captain  Gallagher,  and  all  his  officers  and 
crew,  with  the  rigging,  spars  and  even  the  guns  of 
the  brig,  were  saved.  She  was  thought  to  be  twen- 
ty miles  distant  from  the  place  on  which  she  ground- 
ed— the  weather  was  thick  and  the  land  not  visible. 


Henry  C.  Turner , who  was  convicted  of  robbing 
the  mail  in  South  Carolina,  and  sentenced  to  eight 
years’  imprisonment,  has  been  pardoned  by  the 
president  of  the  United  States! 

Rochester , N.Y.  by  a census  just  taken,  is  found  to 
contain  3731  inhabitants — in  1814  there  were  only 
about  6 or  700  persons  in  this  village;  in  1812,  there 
was  no  village  where  Rochester  now  is. 

The  western  waters,  s he  St.'  Genevieve,  (Mis*  < 
souri),  Correspondent  of  June  17,  says:— “The  Big 
Field  of  this  town,  containing  upwards  of  7000  acres, 
was  entirely  under  water,  and  in  some  parts  from 
four  to  eight  feet  deep.  Very  little  of  the  grain 
which  had  been  planted,  remains;  and  the  poor 
French  population  of  this  town,  who  entirely  live 
by  their  cultivation  in  the  Big  Field,  will  be  driven 
to  the  greatest  distress,  or  forced  to  seek  a subsis- 
tence in  the  interior.  The  Mississippi  was  higher 
than  ever  it  was  known  to  be  before,  except  in  the 
year  1811.” 

The  Sea-serpent.  We  have  another  affidavit, 
made  by  a person  who  adduces  the  very  best  re- 
commendation of  his  character,  of  the  appearance 
of  sprue  huge  animal  in  the  harbor  of  Nashant,  on 
the  12th  ult.  The  witness  says  that  he  had  a fair 
view  of  it  for  thirty  minutes.  Its  head  was  elevated 
about  tw'o  feet,  followed  by  seven  or  eight  bunched 
about  6 feet  apart,  and  raised  about  6 inches  out  of 
the  water.  Its  motion  was  undulatory. 

An  animal  of  the  tyger  species,  and  supposed  to 
be  one  of  the  largest  kind  from  Mexico,  has  lately 
been  seen  iri  Kentucky.  Two  experienced  hunters 
fired  at  him  12  times,  without  bringing  him  down, 
though  it  is  probable  that  every  shot  struck  him,  as 
the  line  of  his  retreat  was  marked  with  blood.  He 
was  seen  a few  days  after  making  his  way  into  Ten- 
nessee. The  print  of  the  paws  of  this  animal  made 
in  the  earth,  corresponds  with  the  reports  made  of 
his  geat  bulk. 

Rapid  travelling.  The  Providence  Journal  tells 
us  that  a gentleman,  citizen  of  Upper  Alabama,  ar- 
rived in  this  town  on  Monday  evening  last,  from 
Florence,  Alvia,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Mississippi, 
Louisiana  and  thegulphs  of  Florida  and  Mexico,  be- 
ing a distance  of  five  thousand  and  fifty-five  miles,  at 
the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  miles  per  day 
Interesting  facts.  It  has  been  stated  to  us  by 
a gentleman  of  respectability,  who  has  been  at 
some  pains  to  ascertain  the  fact,  that  an  instance  is 
not  known  of  the  Small  Pox  having  been  taken 
west  of  the  Ohio  river — that,  although  emigrants 
from  the  east  have  repeatedly  been  dispersed 
through  every  quarter  of  this  country  while  labor- 
ing under  the  dire  effects  of  the  disease,  and,  al- 
though many  of  them  have  actually  died  among  us 
under  its  influence,  yet  no  instance  is  known  of  the 
disease  having  been  communicated  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Ohio  Tt  is  said,  on  the  same  authority,  that 
not  a solitary  instance  of  Hydrophobia  is  recorded  as 
having  occurred  in  the  state  of  Ohio.  If,  in  truth, 
these  things  are  so,  (and  we  are  not  prepared  to 
controvert  them),  they  are  truly  interesting  facts, 
and  worthy  of  notice.  Olive.  Branch. 

The  British  stage.  The  great  favorite  of  the 
day  is  a little  girl  named  Clara  Fisher.  The  late 
papers  exhibit  the  following  bill  of  fare  for  Miss 
Clara  Fisher’s  benefit:  Sheridan’s  opera  of  the 
Duenna — Isaac  Mendoza,  by  Miss  Clara  Fisher; 
Bombastes  Furioso,  by  Miss  Clara  Fisher,  and  the 
actress  of  all  work,  by  Miss  Clara  Fisher;  and  this 
too  at  Drury  Lane,  the  stage  trod  by  Garrick  and 
Kemble. 
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0^j»Tbe  editor  has  been  so  ranch  indisposed  for 
'be  last  eight  or  ten  days,  (and  is  so  still),  that  he  has 
-been  unable  to  attend  to  the  usual  details  of  his 
business,  at  the  desk:  he  hopes  that  this  circum 
stance  will  be  accepted  as  a sufficient  apology  for 
his  seeming  neglect  of  correspondents  or  otherwise. 

Spain — of  the  events  that  have  happened  in  this 
interesting  country,  so  far  as  the  accounts  have 
reached  the  United  States,  the  details  given  in  the 
present  sheet  are  pretty  extensive.  The  general 
feature  of  the  latest  intelligence,  is — the  defeat,  dis- 
grace and  destruction  of  the  invaders , through  the 
energy  of  the  cortes  and  the  valor  and  persever- 
ance of  the  Spanish  nation.  Our  hopes  may  de- 
rive us— but  the  prospect  before  us  is  highly  en- 
couraging to  the  friends  of  freedom.  The  dis 
persed  condition  of  the  armies  of  ala-ves,  is  most 
happily  fitted  for  that  state  of  warfare  in  which  the 
Spaniards  excel,  and  that  only  which  they  ought  to 
adopt,  in  a case  like  the  present. 

French  freedom.  The  editor  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  has  perused  a letter  from  an  Ameri- 
can gentleman,  now  in  London,  who  lately  travelled 
through  most  of  the  French  provinces,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  informing  himself  as  to  the  real  state  of  the 
country,  and  the  extent  of  the  liberty  enjoyed  by  a 
people,  who,  only  a few  years  ago,  boasted  that 
they  were  the  most  independent  nation  in  the  world 
—but  who,  according  to  his  statement,  are  become 
as  much  the  slaves  of  a despotic  government  as  the 
subjects  of  the  Dey  of  Algiers  or  the  Cham  of  Tar- 
tary. The  Post  gives  the  following  abstract  of  the 
contents  of  the  letter: 

No  Frenchman  can  pass  freely  through  his  own 
country  without  a written  permit  from  the  minister; 
and  so  perfect  is  the  system  of  “social  order,”  in 
every  part  of  France,  that,  before  a man  can  visit 
a father  or  brother  in  a different  town,  the  king’s 
government  must  know  whether  he  is  tall  or  short, 
bis  hair  brown  or  black,  his  mouth  large  or  small, 
and,  what  must  be  regarded  a very  great  hardship, 
where  the  ladies  are  concerned,  the  traveller’s  age 
must  be  particularly  specified.  A Frenchman  can- 
not get  a passport  without  some  days  premonition. 
The  police  examine  their  private  muster  roil  of  cha- 
racters and  offences;  reports  and  supplementary  re- 
ports arc  made  on  his  moral  and  political  qualities; 
and,  if  any  grounds  of  suspicion  attach  to  him,  a se- 
cret mark  is  put  on  his  passport,  which  indicates,  to 
the  penetrating  eye  of  every  functionary  in  the 
country,  whether  the  individual  is  to  be  freely  in 
dulged  with  the  privilege  of  locomotion,  tdr  sharply 
looked  after.  Every  man  in  France  is  thus  a sort 
of  prisoner  within  the  limits.  Business  is  obstructed, 
and  thousands  of  individuals  are  exposed  to  daily 
vexation  and  loss  of  time.  The  revolution  having 
stripped  the  clergy  of  the  immense  ‘temporalities/ 
a name  formerly  given  to  the  most  beautiful  and 
fertile  spotc  m France,  they  are  now  every  where 
at  work,  striving  to  prevail  on  the  government  to 
annul  that  part  of  the  civil  code  of  Napoleon  which 
fixed  the  right  to  real  estate  in  the  persons  of  those 
who  were  then  in,  possession.  In  order  to  recom- 
mend their  claims  to  the  Bourbons,  the  clergy,  par- 
ticularly those  of  them  who  have  returned  from 
Vo*.  XXIV_23. 
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emigration,  have  become  active  partizans  of  the 
reigning  family,  and  lose  no  opportunity  of  prying 
into  the  secrets  of  their  flocks,  which  they  Scruple 
not  to  disclose  to  the  civil  authorities.  The  ancient 
nobless  are  also  extremely  active  to  obtain  their 
former  rank  and  possessions;  but  the  efforts  of 
these  men,  as  they  do  not  extend,  like  those  of  the 
other  order,  to  a control  over  the  mind,  are  not  near 
so  dangerous  to  liberty,  nor  so  much. to  be  feared « 

In  the  midst  of  these  unceasing  attempts  to  obtain 
ascendancy,  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  at  the  opinions 
of  the  governed.  Fearful,  lest  what  they  might  say 
should  be  reported  to  their  prejudice,  by  the  nu- 
merous spies  that  surround  them,  the  French  peo-> 
pie,  formerly  so  volatile  and  communicative,  have 
become,  since  the  restoration  of  the  present  dynas- 
ty, almost  as  grave  and  reserved  as  the  subjects  of 
the  Turkish  Sultan.  Where,  however,  they  feel  at 
liberty  to  speak  with  freedom,  they  never  hesitate 
to  deplore  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  and  to  exe- 
crate the  Bourbon  race,  to  which  they  attribute  all 
the  sufferings  of  France  for  the  last  fifty  years.  Not 
that  they  are  conspicuously  attached  to  liberal  prim 
ciples,  or  fully  understand  their  natural  rights,  but 
that  they  would  rather  live  under  an  imperial  go* 
vernment,  which  flattered  their  vanity  by  assuming 
an  imposing  attitude,  than  under  one  which  low! 
ered  them,  as  a nation,  on  the  scale  of  European 
states.  This,  they  unhesitatingly  say,  is  the  effect 
produced  by  the  measures  of  the  present  rulers,  and 
without  seeming  to  regret  the  privations  conse- 
quent or.  a state  of  warfare,  or  expressing  a wish, 
one  way  or  another,  as  to  the  result  of  the  contest 
with  Spain,  they  sigh  for  a return  of  the  period, 
when  France  was  raised  to  the  pinnacle  of  glory  by 
the  splendid  martial  achievements  of  Napoleon! 
Give  them  the  son  of  that  man  to  reign  over  them, 
and,  so  powerfully  are  they  fascinated  with  the 
charm  of  his  name,  that  they  would  be  as  eager  to 
take  arms  and  fight  under  his  banner,  as  they  were 
in  the  most  prosperous  period  of  his  father's  career. 
There  are  in  France,  however,  individuals  who  just- 
ly appreciate  the  principles  of  a free  government, 
and  who  are  sanguine  in  their  hopes  that  these  prin- 
ciples will  attain  an  ascendancy.  They  are  per- 
suaded, that  the  period  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
nation,  goaded  on  by  the  ruling  party,  will  burst  its 
fetters,  and  that,  whetherthe  v Huigl  wpoleon  is  cal. 
led  to  the  throne  or  not,  the  cfeuseoi  liberty  <$ 

a better  chance  under  any  form  of  go>\  vnoient  than 
the  present,  which,  aims  at  establishing  arbitrary 
sway,  and  placing  the  people  on  a level  with  the  b rate 
creation.  While  declaiming  against  the  attempt  to 
place  Spain,  in  a similar  situation,  they  calculate  on 
the  certain  destruction  of  the  invading  army,  and 
look  forward  to  that  event  as  the  signal  for  a’gene- 
ral  rising  of  the  French  people,  who,  they  flatter 
themselves,  when  once  roused,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  the  people  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  will  be  more 
than  a match  for  all  .the  other  powers  of  Eurooe$ 
should  they  unite  their  forces  against  them. 

The  writer  of  this  letter  promises,  in  his  next,  to 
detail  the  observations  lie  had  made  on  the  aspect 
of  the  country,  as  regards  its  cultivation,  and  on  the 
customs,  manners  and  condition  Of  the  inhabitants 
which  We  hope  to  be  able  to  publish.  At  the  pre„9 
• sen*  portentous  moment,  so  pregnant  with  events  in"- 
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volving  the  future  happiness  or  misery  of  millions 
of  human  beings,  the  remarks  of  an  intelligent  and 
apparently  disinterested  observer,  on  the  aspect  of 
the  political  horizon  in  those  countries  where  these 
great  scenes  are  acting,  cannot  but  be  interesting  to 
the  generality  of  our  readers. 

Coronation  expenses.  In  the  British  house  of 
commons,  on  the  9th  of  June,  the  attention  of  the 
house  was  called  to  the  subject  of  the  coronation  ex- 
penses by  Mr.  Hume.  He  said — 

The  promise  given  by  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, before  the  coronation,  was,  that  the  ex- 
penses would  certainly  not  exceed  the  estimate  of 
£100,000.  It  now  turned  out  to  be  £238,000,  the 
remainder. of  which  was  taken  from  the  French  in- 
demnities. Estimates,  so  totally  disagreeing  with 
*the  expenses,  were  a folly  and  a farce.  The  go- 
vernment had  no  more  right  to  appropriate  this  sum 
to  the  purpose  for  which  it  had  been  used  than  they 
had  to  apply  any  other  part  of  the  public  money 
without  the  vote  of  the  house.  There  were  some 
items  of  the  vote  which  were  so  enormous  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  pass  them  by  without  in- 
quiry. For  the  furniture  and  decoration  of  VVestrnin 
ster  Abbey  and  Westminster  Hall,  a sum  of  £111, 000 
was  charged.  The  house  and  the  public  had,  he 
thought,  a right  to  know  the  several  items  of  which 
this  charge  was  composed.  The  master  of  the 
robes  was  set  down  at  £24,700  for  his  majesty's 
robes.  Of  what  service  was  it  to  attempt  the  relief  of 
public  burdens,  by  cutting  down  small  clerks  and 
inflicting  distress  upon  individuals,  when  such  sums 
were  expended  for  such  purposes?  A charge  was 
also  made  for  a diamond  crown.  Now,  he  had  no 
objection,  if  such  a bauble  were  necessary  to  grace 
the  ceremony  of  the  coronation,  that  it  should  be 
used,  if  the  expense  was  kept  within  reasonable 
bound;  but  he  was  informed,  he  did  not  know  whe- 
ther accurately  or  not,  that  this  crown  had  been 
made  in  the  year  1819,  and  that  it  had  been  kept  on 
hire  from  the  jeweller  at  the  expense  of  8 or  £9,000. 
He  thought  this  ought  to  be  explained.  The 
next  item  to  which  he  called  the  attention  of  the 
house,  was  one  of  £.50,000  to  the  surveyor  of 
the  works  for  the  fitting  up  of  Westminster- 
Abbey  and  the  Hall.  Every  body  knew  that 
large  contributions  had  been  made  from  many  of 
the  public  departments  in  workmen  and  mate- 
rials, and,  therefore,  it  was  fit  that  the  reason  why  so 
great  an  expense  had  been  incurred  on  this  account 
should  be  explained.  There  were  a variety  of 
other  items,  which,  though  not  of  so  large  an 
amount,  equally  required  investigation.  There  was 
one,  in  particular,  which  he  thought  might  have 
been  dispensed  with:  it  was  a sum  of  £3,000  paid  to 
sir  George  Nayler,  towards  the  expense  of  that  ac- 
count of  the  ceremony  which  had  been  published. 
If  it  were  indeed  worth  while  to  hand  down  to  pos- 
terity a description  of  this  ceremony,  he  thought 
there  were  many  historians  who  would  be  glad, 
for  the  praise  and  patronage  of  the  crown,  to  per 
form  it;  and  if  not,  the  expense  should  be  paid  by 
those  who  wanted  the  work.  He  reproached  the 
ministry  with  having  shown  very  bad  faith  in  calling 
for  so  small  a sum  as  had  been  originally  mentioned 
as  the  probable  expense  of  the  coronation,  and  af- 
terwards proposing  a vote  to  the  amount  of  up- 
wards of  £238,000.  They  knew  that,  if  the  lat- 
ter sum  had  been  originally  asked  for,  it  would 
not  have  been  granted.  He  would  also  accuse  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  his  colleagues  of 
having  violated  the  public  faith,  by  taking  money 
to  which  they  had  no  right.  By  a vote  of  the  house, 


it  was  laid  down  that  a minister,  applying  public 
money,  without  the  sanction  of  an  appropriation 
bill,  was  guilty,  at  the  least,  of  a high  disrespect.  He 
referred  to  a speech  of  the  minister,  in  1821,  in 
which  credit  was  taken  for  a sum  of  £500,000,  due 
to  this  country  on  account  of  the  indemnity  from 
France,  and  which,  it  was  then  distinctly  stated,  was 
to  be  applied  to  the  ways  and  means.  Of  this  sum 
he  believed  that  £138,000  had  been  applied  tothe 
expenses  of  the  coronation;  and  he  thought,  under 
the  circumstances,  that  the  house  could  not  sanc- 
tion so  unjustifiable  a proceeding.  It  would  fail 
in  its  duty  to  the  public  if  it  did  not  call,  before  it 
proceeded  one  step  further,  or  voted  away  one  shil- 
ling more,  for  an  examination  into  the  profligate 
extravagance  which  this  bill  displayed.  Whatever 
the  delay  might  be,  that  inconvenience  ought  not 
to  prevent  the  measure  he  proposed.  He  should, 
therefore,  move,  as  an  amendment — “That,  as  the 
amount  of  £238,238,  charged  as  the  expenses  of 
bis  majesty’s  coronation,  as  stated  in  an  account 
lately  laid  before  parliament,  so  greatly  exceeded 
the  estimate  of  £100,000,  submitted  to  the  house  in 
1820,  it  is  expedient,  before  granting  any  further 
supply  to  hismajeaty,  to  appoint  a,  eel  cot  committee 
to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  which  have  occa- 
sioned that  excess  of  charge,  and  into  the  several 
items  constituting  that  charge,  and  also  toinquire  by 
what  authority  the  sum  of  £138,000  has  been  ap- 
plied to  discharge  the  coronation  expenses,  with- 
out the  previous  sanction  of  the  house.” 

Mr.  Brougham  hoped  his  honorable  friend  would 
not  be  induced  to  withdraw  his  motion,  for  the  in- 
quiry he  sought  was  the  only  method  by  which  lie 
could  hope  to  effect  his  object— Good  God!  was  a 
sum  of  £24,000  to  be  paid  for  a dress?  Some  gen- 
tlemen might  think  it  was  indelicate  to  go  into 
those  particulars,  but,  for  himself,  he  was  resolved 
to  do  his  duty,  side  by  side,  with  his  hon.  friend 
(Mr.  Hume),  and  he  would  always  be  found  to  vote 
for  inquiry  wherever  it  appeard  to  be  necessary. 
He  by  no  means  thought  the  ceremony  of  the  coro- 
nation was  a trifling  or  unnecessary  one.  It  was  a 
subject  of  national  interest  that  the  state  and  splen- 
dor of  the  monarch  should  be  duly  supported;  but 
it  was  also  the  bounden  duty  of  the  house  to  inter- 
pose when  culpable  extravagance  appeared  to  have 
been  committed.  His  honorable  friend  had  been 
informed  that  the  crown  Was  levied  at  an  expense 
of  £8,000  or  £9,000  a year;  he  trusted  that  this 
would  be  found  to  be  untrue;  it  could  not  be  ne 
cessary  at  any  time,  and  certainly  not  after  the  ce 
remony  was  over.  Who  ever  had  advised  such  a 
measure,  (if  his  hon.' friend’s  information  was  cor- 
rect), ought  to  pay  for  it  out  of  his  own  pocket,  and 
he  would  be  the  first  to  second  any  gentleman  who 
should  bring  in  a bill  to  make  the  ministers  reim- 
burse the  money  which  this  hired  crown,  had  cost. 
[A  laugh].  Joking  apart,  he  thought  that  this  sub- 
ject demanded  inquiry. 

Cuba.  Unless  en  general  principles,  * we  are  much 
more  interested  in  the  fate  of  Cuba  than  of  Spain,  for* 
we  have  many  times  more  trade  with  that  island 
than  with  the  mother  country — hence  the  following,, 
from  a New-York  paper,  becomes  exceedingly  in- 
teresting. 

The  Diana,  from  the  Havana,  has  furnished  us 
with  the  papers  of  that  place  up  to  the  10th  July.  It 
appears  by  them,  tfiat  the  French  governor  of  Mar- 
tinique, count  Donzelot,  and  the  admiral  Bergeret, 
who  commands  the  naval  forces  of  France  in  the 
Antilles  had  made  propositions  to  general  Vives, 
for  the  preservation,  under  certain  conditions,  of  i*. 
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strict  neutrality,  or  rather  of  uninterrupted  rela- 
tions of  peace  between  the  French  and  Spanish  co- 
lonies— which  proposition  Vives,  with  the  spirit  and 
frankness  of  a soldier,  rejected  with  disdain. 

The  following  extract  from  the  letter  of  the 
French  commander,  together  with  don  Vives*  reply, 
is  all  we  have  time  to  translate: 

After  announcing,  officially,  the  entrance  of  the 
French  army  into  Spain,  and  giving  an  extract  from 
the  duke  of  Awgouleme’s  proclamation  in  passing 
the  Bidassoa,  the  French  commanders  say, — “The 
principles  consecrated  by  his  royal  highness  in  this 
proclamation,  lead  us  to  hope  that  our  governments 
will  soon  come  to  such  an  understanding  as  Spain, 
herself,  shall  approve.  The  government  of  France, 
setting  out  from  the  principle  that  they  are  not  at 
war  with  Spain,  has  not  granted,  and  will  not  grant, 
any  commissions  to  cruisers.  Orders  have  been 
given  in  these  seas,  to  the  king’s  ships,  to  permit  all 
Spanish  vessels  to  navigate  freely,  and  to  aid  them 
when  requisite.  These  very  merchantmen  are  at 
liberty  to  trade  with  the  French  ports  as  freely 
as  though  we  were  at  peace.  Such  Spanish  ships 
of  war  as  shall  declare  themselves  subject  to  the 

authority  of  the  alonv,  Shall  bo  rootlvoj  ctnrt 

treated  as  allies.  Only  those  Spanish  vessels  of 
war,  or  privateers,  which  may  attack  the  French 
flag,  shall  be  captured.  Hence,  your  excellency 
will  see  that  the  intention  of  the  king’s  government 
is  to  mitigate,  as  much  as  possible,  the  evils  of  war: 
and,  in  the  hope  that  you  will  second  its  intentions, 

I offer  to  enter  into  stipulations  with  you  for  the 
preservation  of  peace  between  the  French  and  Spa- 
nish colonies  in  the  Antilles  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
In  this  event,  if  your  excellency  is  disposed  to  re- 
cognize the  sole  authority  of  Ferdinand  Vllth,  to 
declare  that  you  are  and  will  remain  at  peace  with 
France,  and  that  you  only  look  upon  the  French  as 
allies  of  Spain,  then  the  relations  of  peace,  com- 
merce and  good  neighborhood,  which  have  so  long 
subsisted  between  our  colonies,  shall  not  experi- 
ence the  slightest  interruption.”  [Here  follows  a 
long  train  of  reasoning,  to  show  that  don  Vives  ought 
to  adopt  this  course,  and,  finally,  reducing  into  form 
the  articles  which  it  was  supposed  might  be  agreed 
upon  between  the  parties.]  The  letter,  after  in- 
forming the  governor  of  Havanna  that  similar  pro- 
positions would  be  made  to  the  governor  of  Porto 
Rico,  terminates  thus — “If,  contrary  to  our  expec- 
tation, these  frank  and  loyal  offers  shall  be  reject- 
ed, it  will  be  with  pain  that  we  shall  see  ourselves 
constrained  to  assume  a hostile  attitude,  at  a mo- 
ment when  the  wishes  of  our  people,  and  the  inte- 
rests of  the  commerce  of  both  nations,  so  forcibly 
recommend  peace.” 

Signed  by  count  Donzelot,  governor  general  and 
intendant  of  Martinique. 

Contree  admiral  Bergeret,  commanding  the  naval 
forces  of  II.  M.  Christian  majesty. 

Don  Vives ’ reply  is  as  follows: 

Excellent  sirs — I have  received  your  letter  from 
the  hands  of  the  commander  of  the  French  frigate 
Jesnne  D’Arc,  announcing  to  me  the  entry  of  the 
duke  of  Angouleme  and  the  French  army  into  Spain, 
and  proposing  certain  terms  for  the  preservation  of 
peace  in  these  seas,  Ike.  &c. 

Such  a proposition  could  not  but  astonish  r«e.  If, 
before  taking  so  inconsiderate  a step,  you  had  as- 
certained the  opinion  of  this  island,  justly  scanda- 
lized by  the  entrance  of  the  French  armies  upon  the 
soil  of  Spain,  without  any  previous  declaration  of 
war,  you  would  have  found  that  Havana  knows  how 
to  distinguish  between  the  acts  of  a government, 
which  has  made  itself  the  tool  of  the  holy  alliance, 


and  the  general  opinion  of  the  French  nation,  as 
expressed  in  the  bosom  of  the  chamber  of  deputies* 

If  your  excellency  had  personally  known  me,  you 
would  have  abstained  from  addressing  to  me,  in  a 
time  of  war,  propositions  which  you  never  could 
imagine  that  a Spanish  soldier,  grown  old  in  honor* 
and  always  zealous  for  the  glory  of  his  country* 
would  listen  to.  He  will  never  forget  his  duty  to 
that  country,  and  his  obligations  or  fidelity  to  the 
government  of  the  constitutional  king;  and  he  as- 
sures your  excellency,  that  the  sentiments  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Havana  are  in  unison  with  his 
own. 

I have  the  honor  to  send  to  you  3 copy  of  my  pro- 
clamation of  the  24th  June,  announcing  the  unjust 
aggression  of  France,  but  recommending  protec- 
tion to  the  persons  and  property  of  Frenchmen,  &c« 
[Signed]  Frawcisco  Dionisio  Vives.  | 

O^The  editor  of  the  Havana  Noticioso,  speaking 
on  the  subject  of  the  correspondence,  uses  the  fol- 
lowing strong  language: 

“If,  says  he,  misfortune  should  attend  the  arms  of 
the  mother  country,  and  some  fatal  destiny  be  re- 
served for  that  heroic  nation  by  the  Supreme  Arbi- 
ter of  human  events,  the  island  of  Cuba,  firm  as  a 
rode  in  th«  midst  of  the  tempest,  w ill  resist , singly , 
the  furious  battalions  oj  despotism  ^ and  afford  a secure 
asylum  to  their  unhappy  brethren  of  Europe.  Every 
where  united  by  conviction,  and  yet  more  by  the 
imperious  necessity  of  our  situation,  we  know  how 
to  manage  her  interests  with  energy  and  decision* 
in  the  midst  of  those  extraordinary  circumstances 
into  which  our  new  position  has  placed  us.  We 
have  sworn  to  support  the  constitution;  to  our  latest 
breath  we  will  maintain  that  oath.” 

CCj'The  Charleston  Courier  has  the  following  ar- 
ticle— derived  from  later  accounts  from  Havana: 
“The  warlike  operations  in  the  peninsula,  are  re- 
garded in  Cuba  with  the  greatest  solicitude  and 
anxiety.  The  people  of  that  island  appear  deter- 
mined to  adhere  to  the  constitution,  even  should 
the  constitutional  government  of  the  cortes  be  put 
down  in  Old  Spain.  In  that  event,  there  is  a strong 
probability,  that  the  island  of  Cuba  "would  declare 
itself  independent.  This  language  was  openly  held 
at  the  last  sitting  of  Ayuntamiento,  at  which  the 
governor  general  Vives  had  taken  great  umbrage, 
and  evinced  much  uneasiness.  At  this  meeting,  the 
governor  was  called  upon  to  answer  explicitly* 
whether  he  would  support  the  constitution  of  1812 
— his  answer  was  ambiguous  and  evasive— “that  he 
•would  be  true  to  his  oath.”  This  reply  was,  by  no 
means,  satisfactory  to  the  city  authorities,  who  have 
since  manifested  a total  distrust  of  the  liberal  sen- 
timents of  the  governor. 

On  the  evening  of  the  12th  July,  all  the  regular 
troops  at  Havana  went  into  quarters.  The  governor 
will  doubtless  endeavor  to  keep  the  island  to  Spain* 
let  the  present  contest  there  result  as  it  may. 

[The  preceding  articles  were  accidentally  omit- 
ted in  the  last  Register,  but  they  should  be  pre- 
served. By  a late  arrival  at  Baltimore,  we  variously 
learn  that  the  subject  of  the  independence  of  the 
island  is  freely  spoken  of,  if  it  should  result  that 
the  constitutional  system  is  put  down  in  Spain.] 

The  captain  general  has  issued  the  following 
proclamation — 

“ Inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Cuba! 

“While  the  peninsula  is  laboring  under  the  most 
atrocious  and  unjust  aggression  that  could  ever  be 
effected  by  the  force  of  abuse-while  the  hosts  of 
superstition  and  despotism  present  themselves  with 
the  sword  in  one  band,Etto  destroy  the  symbol  of  its 
liberties,  and  with  chains  in  the  other,  to  Sink  it  into 
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the  most  abject  and  ignominious  slavery,  will  the 
faithful  and  generous  inhabitants  of  this  province 
be  passive  spectators  of  this  bloody  and  degrading 
invasion?  Will  they  behold  with  indifference  the 
tyrants  taking  possession  of,  and  domineering  over, 
the  ruins  of  a government  the  most  liberal  and  the 
most  beneficent?  Will  they  remain  tranquil  and' 
unconcerned  whilst  their  constitutional  king,  and 
their  government  axe  wandering  out  of  the  capital 
of  their  emp  ire?  Whilst  the  legislature  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Spanish  nation  are  obliged  to  in- 
terrupt the  august  functions  of  their  ministry— 
whilst  a foreign  tyrant  pretends  to  correct  and  pro- 
fane the  immortal  work  of  their  wisdom  arid  munifi- 
cence, and  to  crush  the  Spaniards  with  the  same 
yoke,  of  which  they  were  redeemed  by  their  noble 
fortitude  and  generous  magnanimity? 

Eternal  ignominy  and  disgrace  would  attend  the 
inhabitants  of  this  island;  inconsolable  affliction  and 
dismay  would  enfeeble  the  hearts  of  their  bro 
thers  in  the  peninsula  -if  they  were  not  to  receive, 
from  the  liberality  and  adhesion  of  the  former,  the 
aid  which  the  pnvations  and  calamities  they  suffer 
require — if,  whilst  the  natives  of  this  island  are  en- 
joying all  the  comforts  of  tranquility  and  opule^f? 
they  were  to  be  callous  to  compassion  and  to  their 
own  interests. 

How  can  the  fate  of  the  peninsula  be  indifferent 
to  the  island  of  Cuba?  They  are  most  intimately 
united  by  the  ties  of  blood  and  affinity,  by  the  laws, 
by  the  religion,  by  the  usages  and  customs;  and, 
consequently.  Cuba  must  necessarily  participate  in 
its  misfortunes  as  well  as  in  its  prosperity.  The  al 
terations  which  may  take  place  in  Spain  will  shake 
all  these  provinces  from  one  extremity  to  the  other; 
and  this  island,  now  the  mansion  of  uninterrupted 
peace  and  abundance,  the  asylum  of  the  unfortu- 
nate of  both  worlds,  may  be  converted  into  a desert, 
destroyed  by  horrors  and  devastations — its  abun- 
dant and  fertile  fields  covered  with  fragments  and 
ashes— and  those  nations,  which  now  contribute  to 
its  aggrandizement,  would  then  become  the  most 
solicitous  to  foment  in  it  an  intestine  dissension,  with 
all  the  devastations  which  invariably  follow. 

“ Constitutional  authorities , inhabitants  of  this  pro - 
-vince!  guard  against  this  dreadful  catastrophe.  The 
most  sacred  duties  of  justice,  gratitude  and  public 
convenience  most  imperiously  require  that  your 
names  should  be  inscribed  in  the  registers  which 
the  first  corporation  presents  to  you.  A corpora- 
tion established  by  yourselves  to  preserve  untaint 
ed  the  rnagna  charta  which  elevated  the  Spaniards 
to  the  dignity  of  freemen;  to  watch  for  your  pros- 
perity and  preservation,  and  to  spread  among  the 
people  the  effusions  of  a paternal  government, 
binding  closer  and  closer  its  ties  with  the  mother 
country.  Your  provincial  deputation  merits,  for 
these  motives  and  many  more,  that  you  should  adopt 
the  measures  that  it  recommends,  in  order  to  sup- 
port and  sustain  the  decorum  and  dignity  of  this 
very  country  in  the  terrible  crisis,  under  which  she 
labors  by  the  fanaticism  and  perfidy  of  some  of  her 
sons,  and  by  the  ingratitude  and  felony  of  a govern- 
ment  to  whom  it  owes  its  existence.  This  is  the 
conduct  expected  by  the  political  chief  and  captain 
general  of  this  island  from  the  generosity  and  pa- 
triotisra,  from  the  judgment  and  wisdom  which  its 
inhabitants  have,  at  all  times,  manifested. 

(Signed)  Francisco  Dionisio  Vives. 

Antonio  Maria  de  la  Torrey  Cardenas , Secretary. 

Havana , July  20,  1823. 

Kentucky  currency.  The  Kentucky  Reporter 
gives  us  a most  shocking  picture  of  the  financial 


concerns  of  that  state.  We  will  present  the  main 
.facts  in  their  due  order: 

Fact  No.  1— We  understand  that  Mr.  Wickliffe, 
in  a powerful  address  in  the  market  house,  on  Mon- 
day last,  observed  that  the  people  were  indebted 
to  it  for  declamation  and  stump  eloquence;  but  that 
too  many  relief  speeches  had  been  paid  for  in  ad- 
vance—the  treasury  being,  as  he  had  predicted  last 
year,  actually  insolvent , Such  is,  indeed,  the  fact. 
We  have  it  from  an  unquestionable  source,  that 
there  is  not  even  a paper  dollar  in  the  treasury; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  treasury  has  overdrawn, 
from  the  Bank  of  the  Commonwealth,  twenty  three, 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety  six  dollars , seven- 
teen cents.  So  we  go. 

Fact  No.  2— In  a neighboring  county,  a case  like 
the  following,  vve  are  informed,  lately  became 
matter^of  record.  A poor  man  was  sued  on  a note 
for  12  dollars,  credited  on  the  back  by  6 dollars  re- 
ceived. There  was  no  proof  that  the  six  dollars 
were  paid  in  paper,  aud  the  magistrate  said  he  was 
bound  to  consider  six  dollars,  six  dollars,  and,  as 
paper  was  worth  two-for-one,  the  amount  of  the 
note  appeared  to  have  been  paid,  and  accord 
gave  juagment  for  costs  against  the  plaintiff. 

Fact  No.  3 — If  a man  refuses  to  pay  his  bend, 
judgment  can  be  obtained  against  him  for  one-half 
only,-  and  thus  he  clears  fifty  per  cent,  by  being  sued „ 
If  he  prefer  not  paying  even  one  half  of  his  just 
debt,  in  commonwealth  paper , he  can  replevy  two 
years;  and,  at  the  expiration  of  two  years,  he  may 
send  his  creditor  to  seek  wild  lands— provided,  the 
relief  legislators  hold  the  scales  of  justice  two  years 
hence. 

Fact  No.  4. — The  appraisement  law — This  is  also 
a part  of  the  ‘system;’  but  where  it  comes  in  we  do 
not  exactly  know.  The  whole  is,  however,  so  dove- 
tailed that  the  system  would  not  be  complete  with- 
out it.  The  poor  debtor  can  give  his  house,  worth 
ten  thousand  dollars,  to  the  relief  commissioners , to 
be  appraised  in  their  estimation  —it  will,  probably,, 
be  valued  at  sixteen  thousand,  as  it  is  to  pay  the 
mechanics  six  thousand  dollars  for  building  it  and 
finding  materials.  The  claim  of  the  mechanics  be- 
ing for  six,  the  judgment  of  court  is  three  thousand. 
The  house  must  sell  for  twelve  thousand,  (three- 
fourths  the  valuation),  or  it  cannot  be  sold.  The 
* scaling  system ’ here  operates  inversely.  It  reduces 
the  demand  of  the  poor  mechanics  one  half  but  ad- 
vances the  value  of  the  rich  debtor’s  house  when  it 
is  to  be  sold.  We  cannot  imagine  how  such  a law 
as  this  can  ve  viewed  in  any  other  light  than  as  a 
nuisance — to  abate  which  vve  hope  all  honest  me 
chanics  will  unite  on  the  first  Monday  of  August. 

Fact  No.  5 — We  hear  every  day  industrious,  in- 
telligent, worthy  people  say,  commonwealth  mo- 
ney, bad  as  it  is,  is  better  than  none!  Good  hard  mo- 
ney circulates  in  every  country  in  the  world,  where 
there  are  no  laws  to  prevent  it;  and  even  where 
there  are  such  laws,  the  value  of  the  medium  is 
based  upon  bard  money.  Every  body  knows,  for 
example,  that  it  is  the  hard  money  in  Kentucky 
that  causes  the  circulation  of  commonwealth  money 
— The  market  price  of  rags  changes  and  fluctuates 
from  day  to  day,  because  more  or  less  hard  money 
can  be  had  at  different  times  for  the  same  nominal 
amount  of  rags.  Exchange  is  now  100  per  cent, 
advance;  it,  therefore,  requires  two  hundred  dollars 
of  commonwealth  to  buy  one  hundred  good  money. 

FOREIGN  NEWS, 

Spain.  A vessel  has  arrived  at  Philadelphia  from 
Cadiz,  and  brings  the  latest  accounts  from  Spain. 

The  king  and  his  suite  reached  that  city  on  the 
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16th  of  June;  his  arrival  was  greeted  by  the  whole 
multitude  of  the  people  and  troops-— no  disorders 
were  committed,  but  the  determination  of  all  to 
support  the  constitution  was  demonstrated  by  every 
possible  means.  The  cortes  opened  their  session  at 
Cadiz  on  the  15th  of  June.  The  removal  from 
Seville  was  an  act  of  the  greatest  energy,  and  must 
silence  all  the  reports  put  out  by  the  French  of  a 
wavering  policy  in  the  Spanish  constitutionalists. 

It  being  understood  that  the  enemy  was  advanc- 
ing on  Andalusia,  the  cortes  declared  the  sitting  per- 
manent until  the  business  was  disposed  of,  and,  with 
great  unanimity,  resolved  to  proceed  to  Cadiz.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  wait  on  the  king,  to  re 
quest  that  he  would  to  go  Cadiz,  and  direct  a' meet, 
ing  of  the  cortes  there,  for  the  safety  of  his  per- 
son and  the  national  representatives.  The* king 
said,  that  neither  his  conscience  nor  the  love  ot 
eleven  millions  of  his  subjects  would  allow  him  to 
leave  Seville.  The  president  of  Che  committee  re- 
spectfully urged  the  measure — but  the  king  only 
added,  “I  have  spoken”  and  retired.  A report  of 
those  proceedings  being  made  to  the  cortes,  they 
resolved  that  the  case  of  the  moral  incompetency 
of  the  king,  provided  for  in  the  187th  article  ol 
the  constmiuon,  n&u  occurred,  umi  th«y  ^pointed 
a provisional  regency,  consisting  of  Valdes,  Ciscar 
and  Vigodet,  who  immediately  took  the  oath  of  of 
fice  and  entered  on  their  duties,  amidst  the  most 
lively  acclamations.  On  the  12th  of  June,  one  of 
the  regency  presented  himself  to  the  king,  and 
told  him  what  bad  been  done.  He  agreed  to  de- 
part, but  afterwards  hesitated,  and  much  agitation 
prevailed;  but,  by  the  evening,  all  the  royal  family, 
and  authorities,  with  the  troops,  &.c.  departed.— 
Some  of  the  dregs  of  the  people,  led  on  by  friars, 
began  a gener  al  plunder  at  Seville— they  robbed 
and  stripped  persons  of  both  sexes  in  the  streets, 
and  bid  defiance  to  the  local  officers  and  the  few 
troops  that  remained  for  the  preservation  of  order, 
and  committed  the  greatest  excesses  for  three 
days.  The  following  incident  is  related  in  one  of 
the  letters  from  Seville— “In  the  edifice  called  the 
hall  of  the  inquisition,  there  was  a considerable  num- 
ber of  boxes  of  powder  guarded  by  an  officer  and 
some  soldiers  of  the  queen’s  regiment.  The  popu- 
lace being  told  that  the  boxes  contained  money, 
rushed  to  the  hall  in  order  to  plunder  them  and 
murder  the  guard,  but  the  officer,  with  unexam- 
pled courage,  set  fire  to  the  powder  and  blew  np  the 
Canaille  who  had  entered.  Eighty  persons,  among 
them  some  friars,  have  been  taken  out  of  the 
ruins.” 

But  on  the  16th,  the  army,  lately  under  the  com- 
mand of  Abisbal,  entered  the  city— being  fired  up- 
on by  the  robbers,  the  general,  Eancs,  resorted  to 
force,  and  soon  reduced  them  to  order.  It  was  ex 
pected  that  the  French  would  reach  Seville  on  the 
20th  June,  and  Banos  was  prepared  to  retire  with 
his  troops,  &c. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  cortes  at  Cadiz,  the 
regency  was  dissolved,  and  the  king  re  habilitated. 

The  minister  of  war,  ad  interim,  Salvador,  cut 
his  own  throat  with  a razor,  on  the  18th  June — it 
was  reported  that  he  had  betrayed  the  cause  ot 
Spain,  and  endeavored  to  conceal  from  the  cortes 
the  approach  of  the  French  to  Seville.  Several 
traitors  had  been  detected  at  that  city  and  impri- 
soned. The  French  have  been  wretchedly  disap- 
pointed by  the  removal  of  the  king. 

Guerilla  parties  were  forming  in  every  direction. 
Extracts  of  letters  from  sir  Robert  Wilson  are  given 
in  the  late  London  papers  He  says  1000  men  have 
been  sent  to  the  army  from  Vigo,  and  every  man  in 


the  town  is  enrolled  in  the  militia;  that  the  province 
of  Gallicia  could  be  defended  with  12,000  troop^ 
against  the  whole  army  of  the  duke  of  Angouleme; 
that  Corunna  is  attached  to  the  constitution.  Be- 
tween Vigo  and  Corunna  he  had  seen  5000  men, 
wanting  nothing  but  supplies  and  discipline  to 
make  them  the  best  troops  in  the  world;  for  a Spa- 
niard, with  water  and  a bit  of  bread,  “or  a ki  d of 
pea,”  will  march  40  miles  a day.  With  some  good 
officers  and  now  commissioned  officers,  (British), 
sir  Robert  pledges  himself  to  raise  an  army  of 
25,000  men  in  two  months,  if  he  can  only  get  arms 
and  equipments. 

Cadiz  is  blockaded  by  a French  squadron.  Pro. 
visions  of  all  sorts  are  in  demand. 

Wherever  the  French  are,  parties  of  their  enemies 
are  round  about  them,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  in- 
vaders have  lost  many  men.  The  five  Spanish  ar- 
mies are  still  embodied;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  ac- 
counts are  encouraging,  the  amount  of  treason  be- 
ing less  than  was  expected. 

Gen.  Banos,  appointed  political  chief  of  Seville, 
levied  a contribution  of  50,000  dollars  on  the  ec- 
clesiastical council  as  some  retribution  for  the  ex* 
cesses  committed  by  the  populace. 

The  cortes  sent  a message  to  the  king  to  compli- 
ment him  uu  his  happy  arrival  at  Cadiz,  for  which 
he  thanked  them!  The  attempt  of  the  French  to  se- 
cure  his  person,  was  well  managed;  but  the  deci- 
sion of  the  cortes  defeated  the  design. 

The  Spanish  accounts,  as  far  as  they  go,  are  the 
opposite  of  the  French.  There  are  the  details  of  a 
battle  near  Talavera,  wherein  Zayas  claims  a victo- 
ry, having  made  900  prisoners.  The  garrison  of 
Santona  made  a sally,  and  destroyed  200  of  the 
factious,  making  also  105  prisoners.  The  political 
chief  of  Vigo  gives  a pleasing  account  of  his  suc- 
cess against  the  factious.  Morillo,  at  the  head  of 
his  troops,  calls  them  to  victory,  saying  he  will  ra- 
ther die  than  give  up.  The  French  suffered  a de° 
feat  about  12  leagues  from  Barcelona.  We  have 
no  additional  news  from  Mina. 

Gen.  Charles  Lallemand  has  published  the  fol- 
lowing address  to  his  old  fellow  soldiers,  (the 
French),  dated  at  Cadiz,  June  20— 

Fellow  soldiers-- Circumstances  and  the  misfor- 
tunes of  France  have  separated  us,  but  we  remain 
united  in  feeling  and  principle.  Shall  we  do  no- 
thing for  France?  My  friends,  her  fate  is  in  your 
hands.  You  have  but  to  will  it  and  her  wrongs  will 
be  avenged;  servitude  and  degradation  averted;  her 
glory  and  prosperity  restored.  You  know  the  wishes 
of  the  French  people.  Become  their  deliverers — 
emancipate  France  from  the  yoke  of  the  strangers 
who  domineer  over  her — chase  away  that  miserable 
faction  of  Coblentz,  against  whom  you  fought  so 
long,  and  who  have  never  ceased  to  array  Europe 
against  you — expel  a government  which  daily 
brings  fresh  disgrace  upon  France,  as  the  price  of 
permission  to  oppress  ffer. 

The  enterprize  is  worthy  of  you;  it  is  great;  it  is 
generous;  success  is  certain,  as  it  depends  upon 
yourselves.  Who  could  beat  down  France  and 
Spain  united?  Do  not  Italy,  Belgium,  Germany,  all 
wait  the  signal  from  you?  Will  not  all  nations  ap- 
plaud the  intrepid  and  self-devoted  men  who  shall 
give  it?  Will  you  not  have  the  aid  of  all  nations 
who  want  only  a rallying  point?  Dare  to  become 
as  much.  The  most  splendid  glory  will  be  your 
reward.  You  will  be  the  saviours,  the  benefactors 
of  your  country;  she  will  bless  you — you  will  be- 
come the  heroes  of  your  time,  and  open  for  your- 
selves the  finest  path  to  immortality. 
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My  friends— be  not  deaf  to  the  voice  of  a fellow 
soldier,  whose  frankness  and  disinterestedness  must 
be  known  to  you.  Admit  not  the  idea  of  personal 
ambition  on  my  part.  Let  him  who  shall  fiiet  set 
the  example  consider  me  as  the  first  of  his  sol- 
diers.” 

Cadiz  may  be  said  to  be  almost  impregnable.  It 
■will  be  recollected  that  Bonaparte,  with  all  his  skill 
and  power,  and  with  all  Spain  at  his  feet,  could  not 
capture  it.  The  disposition  of  the  people,  as  at 
present  manifested,  is,  never  to  submit  to  the  dicta- 
tion of  foreigners  in  questions  of  national  right. 

A London  paper  mentions  that  a vessel  was  about 
to  sail  for  Spam,  with  1000  casks  of  gun-powder  and 
many  thousand  stand  of  arms. 

Q^Other  accounts  have  been  received  from  Spain, 
via  Havana,  but  not  of  so  late  date  as  the  preceding. 
They  state,  however,  in  a very  positive  manner, 
that  an  express  had  been  received  at  Cadiz  from 
Mina,  giving  an  account  of  a splendid  victory  over 
an  united  French  and  traitor  force  of  4000  men,  un- 
der command  of  Donnadieu , in  which  the  latter  lost 
424  men  killed,  300  prisoners,  200  mules  laden  with 
gold  and  silver  to  the  value  of  a million  and  an  half 
of  francs,  3 cannons,  and  great  quantities  of  arms  and 
ammunition.  We  have  had  several  rumors  of  some 
such  battle,  and  should  surely  place  imphett  confi 
dence,  in  the  present  account,  unless  because  of  the 
reception  of  later  dates  from  Cadiz:  but  it  is  possible 
that  the  papers  which  may  have  contained  a notice 
tice  of  this  victory  were,  by  some  mischance,  not 
forwarded. 

It  is  also  stated,  positively,  that  the  French  have 
met  with  an  “immense  loss1’  at  Santona— but  they 
acknowledge  only  200  dead  and  some  missing. 

Portugal  has  perfectly  returned  to  “legitimacy.” 
The  Lisbon  Gazette,  of  the  12th  June,  contains  a 
long  list  of  officers,  naval  and  military,  who,  when 
the  king  of  Portugal  made  his  triumphal  entry  into 
Lisbon,  cn  the  5th,  unharnessed  the  mules  of  his 
coach  and  drew  the  vehicle  themselves  a considera- 
ble distance.  The  list  presents  colonels , captains , 
bearing  some  of  the  most  distinguished  names  of 
Portugal,  and  was  published  officially  after  having 
been  solemnly  read  in  the  presence  of  the  parties 
who  had  the  honor  to  supplant  the  mules . 

The  same  gazette  gives  the  following  decree  of 
the  king  of  Portugal. 

“Considering  the  manful  resolution  taken  on  the 
27th  May,  of  the  present  year,  by  the  Infant  Don 
Miguel,  my  beloved  and  estimable  sen,  and  the  fide- 
lity with  which  he  carried  it  into  effect,  laying  thus 
the  foundation  of  the  great  events  which  have  result- 
ed  in  the  overthrow  of  a violent  and  anarchical  sys- 
tem?  considering  also  the  liberty  which  I now  enjoy, 
to  give  my  subjects  a constitution,  in  analogy  with 
their  customs  and  manners,  and  more  conformable  to 
the  representative  constitutions  of  the  other  monarchies 
of  Europe — and  wishing  to  give  the  said  Infant  an 
additional  proof  of  the  confidence  I have  in  him,  I 
have  lesolved  that  he  shall  be  called  into  the  de- 
partment  of  war,  when  any  important  business  re- 
lating to  the  army  is  under  discussion.” 

On  the  11th  June,  the  king  abrogated,  by  decree, 
that  article  of  the  convention  of  the  8th  March,  1823, 
between  Spain  and  Portugal,  by  which  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  the  insurgents  of  one  country,  taking  re- 
fuge in  the  other,  might  be  pursued  thither.  The 
decree  forbids  the  entrance  of  any  Spanish  armed 
force  into  Portugal,  vice  versa ; it  says: 

“As  for  those  who  are  stiled  in  the  said  article  the 
factious,  they  are  truly  the  worthy  Portuguese  who 
declared  themselves  the  first  defenders  of  the 
throne  and  enemies  of  the  revolutionary  faction, 


whose  iron  yoke  has  brought  so  many  calamities 
and  almost  total  ruin  on  this  kingdom.” 

Further  details  are  not  necessary— but  if  Spain 
should  triumph,  the  king  and  his  priests  will  proba- 
bly repent  the  violation  of  their  oaths. 

The  first  movement  made  at  Lisbon,  (says  the 
National  Gazette),  in  the  last  political  revolution, 
was  by  the  king’s  son,  the  Infant  Don  Miguel,  who, 
on  the  28th  of  May,  rushed  into  the  public  square, 
with  about  40  cavalry  and  between  3 and  400  infan- 
try, proclaimed  religion,  the  king  and  queen,  and 
death  to  the  constitution,  and  left  the  city.  He  was 
soon  followed  by  an  additional  portion  of  the  infan- 
try; and  a proclamation,  signed  by  the  king,  was 
issued  on  the  30th  against  him,  in  which  the  troops 
of  the  garrison,  who  had  joined  him,  were  accused 
of  perjury,  and  his  majesty  said — “Faithful  to  nay 
oath,  to  the  religion  of  our  forefathers,  I shall  main - 
tain  the  constitution  which  I accepted  freely.  I have 
never  once  been  false  to  my  word.”  On  the  same 
day,  his  most  faithful  majesty  left  Lisbon  himself 
with  the  rest  of  the  regular  troops,  and  his  procla- 
mation, against  the  constitution  and  constitutional 
party,  is  dated  the  next  day,  (31st  May),  at  Villa 
Franca  de  Xira. 

'rite  sudd«nnc^  or  Uiese  cnanges  and  self  con- 
tradiction, shews  what  miserable  puppets  are 
such  monarchsas  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
They  sign  any  declaration  under  the  dictates  of  the 
party  that  predominates  for  the  moment.  The 
“royal  word”  will  become  proverbial  for  futility. — 
As  long  as  the  prestige  or  charm  of  the  royal  digni- 
ty lasts  among  the  people,  the  legitimate  is  used  as 
a pageant  and  automaton.  Happy  the  nation  from 
whose  imaginations  the  spell  has  departed;  among 
whom  this  game  is  at  an  end! 

Declaration  and  protest  of  the  cortes  of  Portugal . 

The  representatives  of  the  Portuguese  nation, 
assembled  in  extraordinary  cortes,  finding  them- 
selves deprived  of  executive  power  to  carry  into 
effect  their  decisions,  and  being  abandoned  by  the 
armed  force,  declare  themselves  under  an  impossi- 
bility at  present  of  discharging  their  functions  in 
the  matters  for  which  they  were  convened.  And, 
inasmuch  as  the  continuation  of  their  sittings 
might  cause  the  nation  to  be  despised  in  the  per- 
sons of  their  representatives,  without  hope  of  pub. 
lie  advantage,  they  suspend  their  sitting,  until  the 
permanent  deputation  now  in  activity,  or  the  pre- 
sident of  the  cortes,  shall  judge  it  proper  to  recall 
the  representatives,  who  protest,  in  the  name  of 
their  constituents,  against  whatever  change  or  mo- 
dification may  be  made  in  the  constitution  of  the 
year  1822. — Lisbon,  palace  of  the  government,  2nd 
June,  1823. 

Turkey  and  Greece.  The  Turkish  fleet,  includ- 
ing the  Egyptian  and  Barbary  squadrons,  is  said  to 
amount  to  120  vessels — and  their  land  forces  that  are 
to  operate  against  the  Greeks,  are  80,000  strong.  It 
is  supposed  that  they  intend  to  attack  Samos  with 
all  their  power:  if  so,  it  is  apprehended  that  the 
island  will  be  treated  as  Scio  has  been;  but,  per. 
haps,  the  Greek  fleet  may  prevent  the  design.  The 
patriots  are  fully  aware  of  the  preparations  of  their 
late  imperious  and  unprincipled  masters — they  have 
fortified  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  collected  their 
forces,  and  appear  to  be  well  supplied  with  the  mu- 
nitions of  war;  and,  what  is  far  more  important, 
they  seem  to  be  harmoniously  united  for  the  com- 
mon defence.  Ulysses  commanded  at  Athens,  at 
which  place  every  thing  was  quiet  about  the  1st  of 
April. 

The  situation  of  the  Greeks  at  Salonica  is  repre- 
sented as  truly  deplorable.  The  Pacha  had  caused 
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deep  ditches  to  be  dug  for  the  interment  of  Greeks, 
Jews,  and  even  Turks,  whom  he  considered  friend- 
ly to  the  independence  of  Greece,  and  on  whom  he 
caused  the  sentence  of  death  to  be  executed  in  the 
silence  of  night. 

The  daughter  of  a Greek,  called  Spatar. , has  tra- 
versed the  islands  in  the  garb  of  a warrior,  and  cal 
Jed  upon  the  young  men  to  enlist  under  the  banners 
of  their  country.  She  recruited,  by  her  activity  and 
enthusiastic  eloquence,  sixteen  companies  of  fifty 
men  each,  placed  herself  at  their  head,  and  proceed 
ed  with  them  to  Napoli  di  Romania. 

There  have  been  great  rejoicings  at  Constanti- 
nople on  account  of  the  birUi  of  a little  boy,  by  one 
of  the  women  of  the  Sultan.  He  has  been  named 
Abdotilmeschid,  or  Servant  of  the  Glorious  God. 


Destruction  of  Pirates. 

Copy  of  a letter  from  commodore  Porter  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  navy . 

Sea  Gull,  Allenton,  0 { 

Thompson’s  Island,  July  17,  1823.  5 

Sia:  It  is  with  infinite  satisfaction  I do  myself  the 
honor  to  lay  before  you,  lieut.  commandant  Wat- 
son’s official  report  of  the  almost  total  annihilation 
of  the  crews  of  two  piratical  vessels,  by  the  two 
barges,  Gallinipper  and  Musquito,  under  his  com- 
mand. 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the  immense 
superiority  of  force  opposed  to  him,  the  advantages 
and  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  pTtates,  and  the 
result  of  the  action,  we  cannot  but  be  impressed 
with  the  conviction,  that  nothing  less  than  provi- 
dential  influence  and  protection  could  have  occa- 
sioned consequences  so  fatal  to  the  pirates,  and  so 
exempt  from  injury  on  our  side,  as  to  appear  almost 
miraculous. 

The  five  surviving  pirates,  being  desperately 
wounded,  I have,  in  compliment  to  the  favorable 
disposition  and  zealous  co  operation  of  the  authori- 
ties of  Havana,  sent  to  the  captain  general  of  Cuba, 
to  be  tried  by  the  laws  of  Spain.  Enclosed  is  a co- 
py  of  my  letter  to  him  on  the  subject. 

I cannot  close  this  communication  without  ex- 
pressing a hope,  that  the  brilliant  success  of  lieut. 
com.  Watson,  and  his  excellent  character  as  an  of- 
ficer and  a manrmay  induce  the  department  to  pro- 
mote him  to  a higher  grade,  as  the  most  suitable 
reward  for  his  services. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  your 
obedient  servant,  D.  PORTER. 

Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Captain  Watson's  Report. 

U.  S.  Galliot  Sea  Gull,  Allenton,  ? 

Thompson’s  Island,  July  11, 1823. 5 

Sir:  Having  had  the  honor  to  report  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  cruise  of  the  division  under 
my  orders,  prior  to  our  separation  off  St.  John  de 
3os  Remedios,  I have  now  to  communicate,  for  your 
information,  my  subsequent  proceedings  in  the 
barges  Gallinipper  and  Musquito. 

After  a strict  examination  of  the  coast  and  islands, 
from  Cayo  Francis  to  Gayo  Blanco,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Point  Hycacos,  whilst  cruising  in  Siguapa  Bay, 
we  discovered  a large  top-sail  schooner,  with  a 
launch  in  company,  working  up  to  an  anchorage, 
at  which  several  merchant  vessels  were  lying.  Be- 
ing to  windward,  I bore  up  with  the  Gallinipper,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  characters,  and 
when  within  gun-shot,  perceiving  the  large  vessel 
to  be  well  armed,  and  her  deck  filled  with  men,  I 
hoisted  our  colors;  on  seeing  which,  they  displayed 


the  Spanish  flag,  and  the  schooner,  having  brailed 
up  her  fore  sail,  commenced  firing  at  the  Gallinip- 
per.  1 immediately  kept  away,  and  ran  down  upon 
her  weather  quarter,  making  signal,  at  the  same 
time,  for  the  Musquito  to  close;  having  much  the 
advantage  in  sailing,  they  did  not  permit  us  to  do 
so,  but  made  all  sail  before  the  wind,  for  the  village 
of  Siguapa,  to  which  place  we  pursued  them,  and, 
after  short  action,  succeeded  in  taking  both  vessels, 
and  effecting  the  almost  total  destruction  of  their 
crews,  amounting,  as  nearty  as  could  be  ascertain- 
ed at  the  time,  to  50  or  60  men,  but,  as  we  are  since 
informed,  t6  70  or  80.  They  engaged  us  without  co- 
lors of  any  description,  having  hauled  down  the 
Spanish  flag  after  firing  the  first  gun;  and,  on  ap- 
proaching  to  board,  (our  men  giving  three  cheers, 
and  discharging  their  muskets),  the  pirates  fled 
precipitately,  some  to  their  launch,  (lying  in  shore, 
from  whence  afire  was  still  kept  up),  whilst  others 
endeavored  to  escape  by  swimming  to  the  land. — 
A volley  of  musketry,  directed  at  the  launch,  com- 
( pleted  their  disorder,  and  drove  them  into  the  sea; 
but  the  boats  going  rapidly  through  the  water,  cut 
off  their  retreat,  with  the  exception  of  fifteen-— 
eleven  of  whom  were  either  killed  or  desparately 
wounded,  and  taken  prisoners  by  our  men,  who 
landed  in  pursuit:  and  the  remaining  four  appre- 
hended by  the  local  authorities,  and  sent  to  Matan- 
zas.  The  larger  vessel  was  called  the  Catalina, 
commanded  by  the  celebrated  pirate  Diaboleta,  ta- 
ken some  weeks  since  from  the  Spaniards,  between 
Havana  and  Matanzas,  carried  to  Siguapa  Bay, 
where  she  received  her  armament;  had  captured 
nothing,  this  being  the  commencement  of  her  pi- 
ratical cruise. 

I cannot  close  this  communication  without  per- 
forming a most  pleasing  task  in  reporting  the  active 
gallantry  and  good  conduct  of  my  officers  and  men, 
none  of  whom  sustained  the  slightest  injury  in  the 
action,  the  result  of  which,  I trust,  is  sufficient  to 
satisfy  you  that  all  under  my  orders  did  their  duty, 
particularly  when  it  is  considered  that  we  had  but 
tweniy  six  men,  opposed  to  a force  of  piratical  ves- 
sels,  well  supplied  with  arms  of  all  kinds,  amongst 
which  was  one  long  nine  and  two  six-pounders.  I 
have  much  pleasure  in  naming,  as  my  associates, 
lieut.  Inman,  acting  sailing  master  Bainbridge,  Dr. 
Babbit,  midshipmen  Harwood  and  Taylor;  and 
Messrs.  Webb  and  Grice,  who  obeyed  and  execut- 
ed all  orders  and  signals  with  a promptitude  and 
zeal  which  could  not  be  exceeded. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  W.  H.  WATSON. 

Com.  D.  Porter,  commanding 

U.  S.  naval  forces  in  the  West  Indies 
and  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Com.  Porter  to  Gen . Fives. 

U.  S.  Galliot  Sea  Gull,  Allenton,  b 
Thompson’s  Island,  July  13,  1823.  > 

To  his  excellency  don  Francisco  Dionisio  Fives,  capt . 

general  of  the  island  of  Cuba  and  its  dependencies. 

Youii  Excellency:  With  a full  confidence  that 
they  will  be  brought  to  condign  punishment,  I send 
you,  to  be  tried  by  the  laws  of  Spain,  five  pirates, 
taken  on  board  two  piratical  vessels  by  two  of  the 
barges  of  my  squadron.  I also  send,  by  the  same 
conveyance,  two  men,  making  part  of  the  original 
crew  of  one  of  the  vessels  when  she  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  pirates. 

The  witnesses  being  on  the  spot,  will  enable  you 
to  make  the  punishment  prompt,  and  the  exam- 
ple, I have  no  doubt,  will  be  highly  salutary. 
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With  sentiments  of  the  highest  respect,  I have 
the  honor  to  be,  your  excellency’s  very  obedient 
humble  servant,  D.  POSTER, 

Commanding  U.  S.  naval  forces  in  the 
West  Indies  and  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

GENERAL  ORDER. 

Having  this  day  received  from  lieut,  commandant 
Watson,  his  official  report  of  the  capture  of  the 
piratical  schooner  Catalina,  and  her  consort,  by  the 
two  boats  under  his  command,  I take  pleasure  in 
expressing  my  high  sense  of  the  gallantry  of  the  of- 
ficers and  men  who  were  concerned  in  that  extra- 
ordinary and  brilliant  affair,  and  shall  take  the  ear- 
liest opportunity  to  make  known  to  the  government, 
and  to  their  fellow  citizens  generally,  all  the  parti- 
culars of  an  action,  the  result  of  which  should  serve 
to  impress  on  our  minds  that  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence is  always  with  those  whose  cause  is  just  and 
righteous. 

A few  more  such  examples,  and  piracy  is  at  an 
end.  We  may  then  return  to  our  homes  with  the 
proud  consciousness  of  having  we)l  performed  our 
duty,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  approving  smiles, 
not  only  of  our  country,  but  of  the  whole  civilized 
world. 

To  lieut,  Inman,  sailing  master  Bainbridge,  mid- 
shipmen Harwood  and  Taylor,  swords,  from  among 
the  arms  taken  in  the  piratical  vessels,  are  to  be 
presented;  to  Dr.  Babbit,  Mr.  Webb,  master’s  mate, 
and  Mr.  Grice,  carpenter,  pistols,*  and  to  each  of 
the  seamen,  ordinary  seamen  and  marines,  a mus- 
ket or  boarding  knife,  which  I beg  them  to  accept 
as  a memorial  of  my  approbation  of  their  conduct. 

D.  PORTER, 

Commanding  U.  S.  naval  forces  in  the 
West  Indies  and  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

U.  S.  Galliot  Sea  Gull,  Port  liodgers , 

July  1 7 th,  1823. 


General  Court  Martial. 

Navy  depautment,  July  30lh,  1823. 

At  the  request  of  captain  Samuel  Evans,  ordered 
that  the  following  proceeding?  be  published. 

SMITH  THOMPSON. 

At  a general  naval  court  martial,  assembled  and 
held  on  board  the  United  Slates’ ship  Washington, 
at  the  navy  yard  at  New  York,  on  Tuesday  the  3.0th 
of  June,  1823,  captain  Samuel  Evans,  of  the  United 
States’  navy,  was  tried  on  the  following  charge  and 
specifications,  viz: 

Charge — Misconduct. 

Specification  1st—  In  this,  that  Samuel  Evans,  esq. 
captain  in  the  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  com- 
mandant of  the  navy  yard  at  Brooklyn,  in  the  state 
of  New  York,  having  the  charge  and  superinten- 
dence'of  the  ships,  magazines,  store  houses,  stores 
and  other  public  property  of  the  United  States,  in 
and  near  to  the  said  navy  yard,  did,  in  the  years  1818 
and  1819,  permit  the  time  and  services  of  persons 
employed  in  the  said  navy  yard,  and  then  in  the  pay 
of  the  United  States,  to  be  used  and  employed  in 
receiving  and  delivering  hempen  yarns,  not  the  pro- 
perty of  the  United  States. 

specification  2d — In  this,  that  the  said  Samuel 
Evans,  esq.  commandant  as  aforesaid,  did,  in  the 
year  1820,  take  or  suffer  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
said  navy  yard,  slab  pieces,  blocks  of  timber,  rut- 
fage  pieces,  and  yellow  pine  edgings,  belonging  to 
the  United  Slates,  and  did  permit  the  same  to  be 
applied  to  his  own  private  use. 

Specification  3d— In  this,  that  the  said  Samuel 
Evans,  esq.  commandant  as  aforesaid,  did,  in  the 


year  1820,  take  from  the  said  yard,  sundry  pieces 
of  timber,  belonging  to  the  United  States,  and  ap- 
ply the  same  to  his  own  use,  returning  other  pieces 
in  exchange,  but  without  keep  ing  any  accurate  ac- 
count of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  pieces,  re- 
spectively, so  taken  and  returned,  by  which  a pro- 
per estimate  of  their  relative  value  could  be  made. 

.. Specification  4th — In  this,  that  the  said  Samuel 
Evans,  esq.  commandant  as  aforesaid,  did,  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  1820,  permit  a piece  of  timber, 
belonging  to  the  United  States,  to  be  taken  from  the 
said  yard,  and  made  into  a mast  for  a boat,  the  pri- 
vate property  of  the  said  commandant,  by  the  me- 
chanics of  the  said  yard,  in  the  pay  of  the  United 
States. 

Specification  5th — In  this,  that  the  said  Samuel 
Evans,  esq.  commandant  as  aforesaid,  did  permit  the 
time  and  services  of  several  mechanics,  in  the  pay 
of  the  United  States,  to  be  employed  in  preparing 
boards  and  plank  for  the  floor  of  a ferry  house,  the 
property  of  the  said  commandant. 

Specification  6th — Tn  this,  that  the  said  Samuel 
Evans,  esq.  commandant  as  aforesaid,  did,  in  the 
month  of  May,  1820,  permit  the  time  and  services 
of  several  mechanics,  in  the  pay  of  the  U nited  States, 
to  be  employed  in  the  erection  of  a fence  around 
the  said  ferry  house,  the  property  of  the  said  com- 
mandant. 

Specification  7th — In  this,  that  the  said  Samuel 
Evans,  esq.  commandant  as  aforesaid,  did,  in  the 
year  1820,  permit  persons  in  the  pay  and  employ- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  absent  themselves 
from  the  navy  yard,  to  render  services  in  raising  a 
stable  belonging  to  the  said  commandant. 

Specification  8lh— In  this,  that  the  said  Samuel 
Evans, esq.  commandant  as  aforesaid,  did,  in  the  year 
1820,  permit  oil,  drying  stuff's,  paints  and  other  ma- 
terials, belonging  to  the  United  States,  to  be  used 
on  boats,  the  property  of  the  said  commandant, 
and  the  work  on  the  same  to  be  performed  by 
persons  in  the  pay  of  the  United  States. 

Specification  9th — In  this,  that  the  said  Samuel 
Evans,  esq.  commandant  as  aforesaid,  did,  in  the 
year  1819,  or  1820,  take,  for  his  own  private  use, 
eighteen  blankets,  belonging  to  the  United  States, 
paying  for  the  same  only  the  price  of  damaged  and 
condemned  blankets,  when  it  does  not  appear  that 
those  taken  were  of  that  description. 

Specification  16th—  In  this,  that  the  said  Samuel 
Evans,  esq.  commandant  as  aforesaid,  did,  in  the 
year  1819,  permit  the  time  and  services  of  a car- 
penter, in  the  pay  of  the  United  States,  to  be  em- 
ployed in  making  a pair  of  window  shutters  for  a 
store,  the  property  of  the  said  commandant. 

Specification  11th— In  this,  that  the  said  Samuel 
Evans,  esq.  commandant  as  aforesaid,  did,  atdiff'er* 
ent  times,  permit  persons,  in  the  pay  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  employed  in  private  jobbing  boats, 
the  property  of  the  said  commandant. 

Specification  12th— In  this,  that  the  said  Samuel 
Evans,  esq.  commandant  as  aforesaid,  did,  prior  to 
the  year  1817,  permit  horses,  not  belonging  to  the 
public,  to  be  shod  at  the  navy  yard,  with  public 
materials,  and  by  workmen  in  the  pay  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

Specification  13/A—  In  this,  that  the  said  Samuel 
Evans,  esq.  commandant  as  aforesaid,  did,  at  differ- 
ent times,  employ  Cornelius  Laff'erty,  the  porter  of 
the  navy  yard,  and  in  the  pay  of  the  United  States, 
as  master  of  the  ferry,  the  pr  operty  of  the  said 
commandant. 

Specification  14/A— In  this,  that  the  said  Samuel 
Evans,  esquire,  commandant  as  aforesaid,  did,  since 
the  year  1820,  for  his  private  emolument,  throw 
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obstructions  in  the  way  of  the  workmen  crossing 
from  New  York  to  the  navy  yard,  otherwise  than  in 
his  own  ferry  boats,  and  did  grant  undue  privileges 
to  those  crossing  in  his  ferry  boats,  and  arriving 
too  late,  by  taking  off  the  checks  from  the  muster 
roll,  and  allowing  them  credit  for  full  days’  work. 

Specification  15th— In  this,  that  the  said  Samuel 
Evans,  esq.  commandant  as  aforesaid,  did,  during 
the  years  1820  and  1821,  allow  to  workmen  from 
New  York,  employed  in  the  navy  yard,  greater 
wages  than  to  those,  of  equal  abilities,  living  in 
Brooklyn. 

Specification  16ih— In  this,  that  the  said  Samuel 
Evans,  esq.  commandant  as  aforesaid,  did,  in  the 
year  1817,  permit  the  time  and  services  of  persons 
in  the  pay  of  the  United  States,  to  be  employed  in 
hauling  up  timber,  the  property  of  said  comman- 
dant. 

Specification  17th— In  this,  that  the  said  Samuel 
Evans,  esq.  commandant  as  aforesaid,  did,  and  does 
still,  retain  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  Tho- 
mas Ash,  who  was  detected,  in  1822,  in  stealing  to- 
bacco, the  property  of  the  United  States. 

The  court,  having  maturely  and  deliberately  con- 
sidered the  testimony,  and  the  defence  offered  by 
the  accused,  as  well  in  relation  to  the  charge  as  to 
each  specification,  doth  find,  in  relation  to  the  seve- 
ral and  respective  specifications,  as  follows: 

1st.  As  to  the  first  specification,  the  court  is  of 
opinion,  and  doth  find,  that,  in  the  year  1818,  or 
1819,  the  time  and  services  of  persons  employed  in 
the  navy  yard,  mentioned  in  the  specification,  and 
then  in  the  pay  of  the  United  States,  were  used 
and  employed  in  receiving  and  delivering  hempen 
yarns,  not  the  property  of  the  United  States;  but  it 
is  not  proved  that  such  use  or  employment  was  with 
the  permission  or  knowledge  of  captain  Evans,  ex- 
cept in  relation  to  one  of  the  said  persons. 

2nd.  As  to  the  second  specification,  the  court  is 
of  opinion,  and  finds  that,  in  the  year  1°.20,  some  ar 
tides  of  the  description  specified,  belonging  to  the 
United  States,  were  taken  from  the  navy  yard,  and 
were  applied  to  captain  Evans’  own  use,  but  it  does 
not  appear  from  the  evidence  that  captain  Evans 
had  personal  knowledge  of  the  articles  being  so 
taken,  or  that  he  knew  of  their  being  applied  to 
his  own  use. 

3d.  As  to  the  third  specification,  the  court  is  of 
opinion,  and  finds,  that,  in  the  year  1820,  sundry 
pieces  of  yellow  pine  edging,  of  small  value,  be- 
longing to  the  United  States,  were  taken  from  the 
said  navy  yard,  and  were  applied  to  the  use  of  cap- 
tain Evans.  That  other  pieces  of  white  pine,  sup- 
posed to  be  of  equal  value  to  those  taken,  were  re- 
turned to  the  yard,  but  no  account  of  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  the  pieces  taken  or  returned  was  kept. 
It  was  not  proved  that  captain  Evans  had  any  know- 
ledge of  this  transaction.  The  court  also  finds  that 
certain  peices  of  timber,  such  as  posts  and  parts  of 
boards  and  plank,  belonging  to  the  United  States, 
were,  in  the  year  1820,  taken,  by  directions  of  cap- 
tain Evans,  from  the  navy  yard,  and  applied  to  his 
use  in  making  a fence  about  a ferry  house  of  his,  on 
the  York  island  side  of  the  East  river,  where  he  had 
a ferry,  to  prevent  accidents  from  passengers  rush- 
ing into  his  ferry  boats  at  the  time  the  Ohio  was 
launched.  It  is  proved  that  these  materials,  or  the 
greater  part  of  them,  were  returned  to  the  yard, 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  account  of  their 
quantity  or  quality  was  kept  when  they  were  taken 
or  when  they  were  returned.  The  court  also  find, 
that  a topmast,  which  belonged  to  the  United  States, 
which  was  in  the  yard,  was  sawed  up,  and  a part  of 
it  applied  to  the  use  of  captain  Evans,  as  a spile,  in 


a dock  of  his  at  the  before-mentioned  ferry,  which 
post  has  not  boen  returned  to  the  yard.  It  is  not 
proved  that  captain  Evans  had  any  knowledge  of 
the  topmast  being  so  taken.  Nor  is  it  proved  that 
any  other  timber,  or  other  such  material  as  is^de- 
scribed^in  the  third  specification,  taken  from  the 
yard,  was  returned,  than  as  above  mentioned. 

4th  Specification.  As  to  the  fourth  specification, 
the  court  is  of  opinion,  and  does  find,  that  the 
facts  thereby  charged  are  proved. 

5th  Specification—  As  to  the  fifth  specification,  the 
court  is  of  opinion  and  finds,  that  the  facts  therein 
charged  are  not  proved. 

6th  Specification—  As  to  the  sixth  specification,, 
the  court  is  of  opinion  and  finds  that  the  facts  there- 
by charged  are  proved. 

7th  Specification— As  to  the  seventh  specification, 
the  court  is  of  opinion,  and  finds,  that,  in  the  year 
1820,  persons  in  the  pay  and  employment  of  the 
United  States  did  absent  themselves  from  the  navy 
yard,  and  did  render  services  in  raising  a stable  for 
captain  Evans;  but  it  is  not  proved  that  captain 
Evans  had  knowledge  of  this  transaction. 

8 th  Specification — As  to  the  eighth  specification, 
the  court  is  of  opinion,  and  finds,  that  it  is  not  prov- 
ed that  captain  Evans  did,  in  the  year  1820,  permit 
oil,  drying  stuff,  cr  any  other  material  belonging  to 
the  United  States,  to  be  used  on  boats  which  were 
his  property,  otherwise  than  that  captain  Evans  did, 
in  the  year  1820,  permit  a boat  of  his,  which  was  em- 
ployed in  transporting  wood  for  the  carved  w ork  of 
the  Ohio,  and  which  was  injured  while,  in  that  ser- 
vice, to  be  repaired  by  having  some  small  graving 
pieces  put  in  her,  and  the  part  repaired  was  caulk- 
ed and  payed.  The  materials  used  for  this  repair 
belonged  to  the  United  States,  and  the  work  v.  as 
performed  by  persons  in  the  pay  of  the  United 
States. 

9th,  10 th  and llth  Specifications.  As  to  the  9th, 
10th  and  llth  specifications,  the  court  is  of  opinion, 
and  finds,  that  the  facts  charged  in  the  said  specifi- 
cations are  not  proved. 

12 th  Specification — As  to  the  twelfth  specification, 
the  court  is  of  opinion,  and  finds,  that,  prior  to  the 
year  1817,  horses  notbelonging  to  the  public  were 
shod  at  the  navy  yard  with  public  materials,  and  by 
workmen  in  the  pay  of  the  United  States;  but  it  is 
not  proved  that  captain  Evans  had  knowledge  of 
this  fact  previously  to  the  before-mentioned  period, 
when  he,  in  a very  particular  manner,  prohibited 
its  being  done. 

13 th  Specification — As  to  the  thirteenth  specifica- 
tion, the  court  is  of  opinion,  and  finds,  that  the 
facts  therein  charged  are  proved. 

14 th  Specification — As  to  the  fourteenth  specifi- 
cation, the  court  is  of  opinion,  and  finds,  that  the 
matters  therein  charged  are  not  proved. 

1 5th  Specification—  As  to  the  fifteenth  specifica- 
tion, the  court  is  of  opinion,  and  finds,  that  the  facts 
therein  charged  are  proved. 

16 th  Specification — As  to  the  sixteenth  specifica- 
tion, the  court  is  of  opinion,  and  finds,  that  the  mat- 
ters therein  charged  are  not  proved. 

1 7th  Specification — As  to  the  seventeenth  speci  - 
fication, the  court  is  of  opinion,  and  finds,  that  the 
facts  therein  charged  are  proved;  but  the  court 
thinks  proper  to  state,  that  the  offence  of  Ash  was 
very  light;  the  tobacco  stolen  by  him  was  less  than 
a pound,  and  not  over  three  cents  in  value.  That 
he  is  aman  of  a large  family,  and,  independent  of  the 
crime  mentioned  in  the  specification,  he  has  always 
sustained  a good  character.  That  he  has  always 
been  distinguished  for  his  industry  and  punctuality 
as  a laborer  in  the  yard.  That,  upon  the  detection 
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of  Ash  being*  reported  to  captain  Evans,  he  imme- 
diately instituted  an  inquiry  intoth^  circumstances 
of  the  crime,  and,  while  the  investigation  was  de- 
pending*, an  appeal  was  made  to  him  in  favor  of 
Ash,  by  the  clerk  of  the  yard;  and  the  court  is  of 
opinion  that  captain  Evans,  in  retaining  Ash  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  has  exercised  a due 
discretion,  consistent  with  humanity,  and  not  incon- 
sistent with  public  duty. 

The  court  considers  that  the  matters  they  have 
found  proven,  constrains  them  to  pronounce  the 
accused  guilty  of  misconduct,  and  they  do  convict 
him  of  the  charge;  yet  they  think  it  due  to  him  to 
say,  that  it  appears  to  them  that  he  has  been  sub- 
jected to  this  charge  by  want  of  due  care,  circum- 
spection and  attention,  and  not  by  having  acted 
from  cupidity  or  culpable  motives.  The  court  hav- 
ing duly  considered  the  premises,  is  of  opinion,  that, 
as  misconduct,  the  charge  whereof  they  have  con- 
tacted the  accused,  is  not  a crime  specified  in  any 
article  of  the  act  for  the  better  government  of  the 
navy  of  the  United  States,  they  can  only  sentence 
the  accused  under  the  thirty. second  article  of  the 
said  act.  The  court  does,  therefore,  pronounce 
the  following  sentence; 

That  the  accused  be  reprimanded  by  the  honora- 
ble the  secretary  of  the  navy,  and  be  admonished 
by  him,  that  he,  the  accused,  be  more  cautious  not 
to  blend  his  public  and  private  concerns  as  he  has 

done, 

A.  SINCLAIR,  president 
L.  WARRINGTON, 

MEL.  T.  WOOLSEY, 

JNO  ORDE  CREIGHTON, 
JNO.  DOWNES, 

J.  D.  HENLEY. 

Cadwallaeer  D.  Colben, 

Judge  Advocate. 

By  the  secretary  of  the  navy 

Although  the  court  has  pronounced  captain  Evans 
guilty  of  the  charge  of  misconduct,  yet,  by  the 
special  finding  applicable  to  the  several  specifica- 
tions, it  appears  that,  in  every  material  instance 
where  public  materials  or  public  labor  has  been 
applied  to  his  private  benefit,  it  has  been  done 
without  his  knowledge.  And  the  proceedings  shew 
that,  even  in  these  cases,  an  equivalent  or  a suppos- 
ed equivalent,  was  returned:  So  that  it  could  not, 
even  by  the  persons  who  directed  the  same,  have 
been  a misapplication  of  public  materials  or  pub- 
lic labor  to  his  private  benefit,  with  any  fraudu- 
lent intent.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  inferred,  from 
the  judgment  of  the  court,  that  the  misconduct  of 
which  captain  Evans  is  found  guilty,  implies  crimi- 
nality — and  that  such  must  have  been  the  under- 
standing of  the  court,  is  evident,  because  they  say 
expressly  that  he  has  been  subjected  to  this  charge 
by  want  of  due  care,  circumspection  and  attention, 
and  not  by  having  acted  from  cupidity  or  culpable 
motives.  And  this  construction  of  the  meaning  and 
intention  of  the  court,  is  fortified  by  the  considera- 
tion that,  even  admitting  fraud  in  the  agents  of 
captain  Evans,  this  could  not  subject  him  to  any 
criminal  charge.  He  would  be  so  far  responsible 
for  their  acts  as  to  be  bound  to  restore  an  equivalent 
for  the  materials  or  labor  applied  to  his  benefit; 
but,  if  he  was  ignorant  of  the  fact,  or  disapproved 
of  it,  and  forbad  a repetition  when  known,  (as  it  ap- 
pears he  did  in  the  only  case  that  came  to  his  know- 
ledge), iio  crime  could  be  imputed  to  him.  The 
only  misconduct,  then,  imputed  to  captain  Evans, 
by  the  judgment  of  the  court,  and  which,  in  my 
cpinion,*i3  all  the  testimony  would  warrant,  is  the 


want  of  due  care,  circumspection  and  attention,  to 
prevent  the  application  of  public  materials  and  la- 
bor to  his  private  benefit.  I have  thought  proper 
to  give  this  explanation  of  my  understanding  of  the 
judgment  of  the  court  in  my  approval  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  which  becomes  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
reprimand,  which,  by  the  sentence  of  the  court,  I 
am  required  to  give  to  captain  Evans.  Believing, 
as  I do,  that  no  unworthy  or  dishonorable  motive 
is  imputable  to  him,  nor  that  he  has  done  any  act  that 
ought  to  impeach  his  honor  or  integrity  as  an  offi- 
cer, the  only  admonition  called  for  by  the  case,  is,  I 
think,  that  he  be  more  cautious  about  blending  his 
public  and  private  concerns.  I take  this  occasion, 
however,  to  observe,  as  a general  rule,  that  I can- 
not approve  of  the  commandants  of  our  navy-yards 
being  engaged  in  private  business  that  leads  in  any 
measure  to  a blending  of  public  with  private  con- 
cerns: for,  with  the  most  scrupulous  honesty  and 
stern  integrity,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impracticable,, 
to  guard  against  unworthy  jealousies  and  suspicions, 
which  may  prove  injurious  both  to  the  character 
of  the  officer  and  the  service. 

SMITH  THOMPSON. 

Navy  department , 8 ih  July,  1823, 

Ordered,  that  the  foregoing  be  sent  to  captain 
Evans,  in  execution  of  the  sentence  of  the  court 
martial.  s.  T. 


The  Burning  of  Moscow. 

THE  TRUTH  RELATIVE  TO  THE  BURRIITG  OF  MOSCOW— 
BY  COURT  ROSTOPSCHIIT. 

Ten  years  have  elapsed  since  the  burning  of  Mos- 
cow, and  I am  still  handed  down  to  history  and  pos- 
terity, as  the  author  of  an  event,  which,  according 
to  the  general  opinion,  was  the  principal  cause  of 
the  annihilation  of  Bonaparte’s  army,  and  his  subse- 
quent dethronement — of  the  salvation  of  the  Rus- 
sian empire,  and  of  the  emancipation  of  Europe.  I 
had  some  reason,  no  doubt,  to  be  proud  of  such  titles; 
but,  never  having  usurped  the  rights  of  any  man, 
and  being  tired  of  hearing  always  the  same  stories, 
I have  determined  to  make  truth,  which  alone 
should  dictate  history,  speak  for  herself. 

When  the  fire  had,  in  three  days,  consumed  three 
fourths  of  the  houses  in  Moscow,  Napoleon  felt  all 
the  importance  of  such  an  event,  and  foresaw  the 
effect  it  would  have  on  the  Ruasian  nation,  which 
was  justified  in  attributing  this  disaster  to  him,  on 
account  of  his  presence  andth3t  of  130,000  men  un- 
der his  command.  He  thought  of  a sure  way  of 
withdrawing,  in  the  eyes  of  Russia,  and  of  the  whole 
of  Europe,  all  the  odium  from  his  own  person,  and 
of  Making  it  fall  on  the  head  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment at  Moscow.  It  was  then  that  the  bulletins  of 
Napoleon  proclaimed  me  the  incendiary.  The  news- 
papers and  pamphlets  of  the  day,  one  after  another, 
repeated  this  accusation,  and  gave  authority  to 
all  who  have  written  since  the  campaign  of  1812, 
to  present  as  authentic  a story  entirely  false. 

I shall  now  recapitulate  the  principal  grounds  on 
which  was  founded  the  supposition  of  the  burning 
of  Moscow  being  my  work,  and  will  reply  to  them 
by  facts,  well  known  to  ail  Russians.  It  will,  at 
least,  be  entitled  to  belief  on  this  ground,  that  I 
give  up  my  title  to  the  finest  character  of  that  day, 
and  overturn,  myself,  the  edifice  of  my  own  cele- 
brity. 

1st.  Napoleon,  in  his  19,  20,  21,  22,  23  and  24 tk 
bulletins , distinctly  asserts,  that  the  burning  of  Mos- 
cow, had  been  planned  and  prepared  by  the  Rostop - 
schin  government. 
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To  plan  avid  prepare  so  horrible  a project  as  that 
of  setting1  fire  to  the  capital  of  the  empire,  requir- 
ed a stronger  motive  than  the  certainty  of  those 
evils  which  would  befal  the  enemy.  Although 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  town  were  consumed, 
there  still  remained  enough  of  buildings  to  lodge 
the  whole  of  Napoleon’s  army.  It  was  quite  impos 
sible  that  the  fire  should  communicate  on  all  sides; 
■and,  so  long  as  the  wind  was  not  violent,  the  fire 
would  have  ceased  for  want  of  nourishment  on  ac- 
count of  the  gardens,  the  open  spaces  and  the 
boulevards.  Thus  the  loss  of  the  provisions  stored 
in  these  houses  which  might  have  been  consumed, 
would  have  been  the  only  real  evil  done  the  enemy, 
and  the  poor  fruits  of  a measure  as  atrocious  as 
senseless. 

The  provisions,  however,  remaining  in  the  houses, 
amounted  to  very  little,  for  Moscow  is  provisioned 
by  land  and  water  carriage,  from  the  spring  to  the 
month  of  September,  and  afterwards  by  boats,  until 
the  winter.  War,  however,  having  broken  out  in 
June,  and  the  enemy  being  already  masters  of  Smo- 
SenSko,  all  sorts  of  conveyance  ceased  at  the  begin- 
ning of  August,  and  no  care  was  taken  to  victual  a 
town  without  defence,  and  threatened  with  occu- 
pation. Some  time  later,  the  greatest  part  of  the 
flour  which  was  in  the  warehouses  of  the  govern- 
ment,  as  well  as  what  real  merchants  had,  was  con- 
verted  into  bread  and  biscuits,  so  that  for  13  days, 
which  preceded  the  entry  of  Napoleon  into  Mos- 
cow, 600  chariots,  laden  with  biscuit,  oatmeal  and 
oats,  were  despatched  every  morning  to  the  army. 
Even  the  motive  of  depriving  the  enemy  of  victuals 
could  not  therefore  exist.  A still  more  important 
consideration  would  have  stayed  the  project  of  the 
burning,  (if  even  it  had  been  decided  on),  namely: 
that  of  Napoleon,  on  his  leaving  Moscow,  forcing 
prince  Kutousow  to  a battle,  the  chances  of  which 
were  in  favor  of  the  French  army,  which  was  dou- 
ble that  of  the  Russian,  already  encumbered  with 
their  wounded,  and  with  a part  of  the  population 
which  had  quitted  Moscow. 

2d.  The  combustible  matter  prepared  by  one  Schmidt , 
-who  ruas  employed  in  preparing  a balloon. 

The  burning  never  having  been  organized,  or 
prepared,  the  combustible  matter  of  Schmidt  ends 
in  smoke.  This  man,  who  pretended  to  have  found 
a means  of  giving  a direction  to  balloons,  was  occu- 
pied in  making  one,  and  through  mere  charlatanism 
requested  silence  concerning  his  operations.  Too 
much  importance  has  been  attached  to  this  balloon, 
in  order  to  throw  ridicule  upon  the  Russians;  but 
jocrisses,  (nincompoops),  are  scarce  among  them, 
and  an  inhabitant  of  Moscow  could  never  have  been 
persuaded  that  this  Schmidt  could  have  destroyed 
the  French  army  with  a balloon,  similar  to  the  one 
the  French  made  use  of  at  the  battle  of  Fleurus. 

Besides,  where  was  the  necessity  of  establishing 
a manufactory?  Hay  and  straw  would  have  been 
much  more  in  the  reach  of  the  incendiaries  than 
fire  works,  which  require  precautions,  and  which 
are  as  difficult  to  conceal  as  to  be  managed  by  in- 
experienced persons, 

3d.  The  petards  found  in  the  stores  of  my  hotel  at 
JMoscow. 

Why  should  I have  placed  petards  in  my  hotel? 
In  lighting  the  stores,  there  would  have  been  some 
victims,  but  no  fire. 

A French  physician,  who  had  been  quartered  in 
my  house,  told  me  that  they  had  found  some  car- 
tridges in  one  of  the  stores;  if,  at  the  end  of  some 
time,  they  grew  to  be  petards,  there  is  no  reason 
why,  at  last,  they  should  not  become  globes  of  corn- 


leave  the  invention  of  these  petards  to  the  bulletin, 
or  if,  really,  they  did  find  some  cartridges  in  the 
stores  of  my  house,  they  may  have  been  put  there 
after  my  departure,  very  likely  to  furnish  one  little 
proof  more  of  my  having  a design  of  setting  fire  to 
Moscow,  just  as  the  fusees,  which  they  pretend  to 
have  found  on  the  incendiaries,  might  have  been 
taken  from  my  private  warehouses,  where  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  making  fire-works  for  the  fetes 
in  Moscow  and  the  surrounding  country. 

4. — The  confessions  of  the*e  incendiaries,  t»ho  were 
taken , condemned  and  executed. 

Here  we  have  a proof  given  out  as  certain  and 
convincing,  being  backed  by  a condemnation,  the 
confessions  of  the  criminals,  and  their  execution. 
Napoleon  announces,  in  his  20th  bulletin,  that  some 
stove  lighters,  (chajfeurs),  had  been  taken,  condemn- 
ed and  executed;  that  all  these  wretches,  loaded 
with  combustibles,  and  setting  fire  to  the  town  by 
my  orders,  had  been  taken  in  the  fact. 

The  20th  bulletin  announces  that  it  was  300  male- 
factors who  had  set  light  to  the  town  in  500  places 
at  once.  This  was  materially  impossible.  Is  it 
possible,  besides,  to  suppose,  that  I should  have  let 
these  malefactors  out  of  prison  on  the  sole  condi* 
tion  of  firing  the  town,  or  that  they  would  have 
executed  my  orders,  during  my  absence,  and  in  the 
face  of  an  entire  host  of  enemies?  But  I will  new- 
convince  those  who  will  credit  demonstration,  that 
these  men  were  never  employed. 

In  proportion  as  the  army  of  Napoleon  approach- 
ed a capital  town,  the  civil  authorities  emptied  the 
prisons  and  forwarded  the  prisoners  to  Moscow,  un- 
der an  escort  of  military— whence  it  happened,  that, 
towards  the  end  of  August,  the  prisons  of  Moscow 
contained  the  prisoners  of  the  governments  of  Wi* 
tepsk,  Mohilow,  Minsk  and  Smolensko.  They 
amounted,  including  those  of  the  government  of 
Moscow,  to  810  individuals,  who,  under  the  charge 
of  a garrison  battalion,  were  sent  to  Negini-Novo- 
gorod,  two  days  before  the  enemy’s  entry  into  Mos- 
cow. They  arrived  at  their  destination;  and,  in  the 
beginning  of  1813,  the  senate,  to  avoid  the  incon- 
venience that  would  attend  the  sending  all  of  them 
back  to  their  respective  governments,  directed  the 
civil  tribunals  of  Negini-Novogorod  to  try  them. 

But  the  trials  of  the  incendiaries,  which  were 
printed,  and  of  which  I have  a copy,  affirm  that 
thirty  individuals  were  brought  up,  who  are  each 
named,  of  whom  thirteen  being  convicted  of  having 
set  fire  to  the  city  by  my  orders,  were  condemned 
to  death.  Nevertheless,  according  to  the  20th  and 
21st  bulletin,  one  hundred  were  first  shot,  and  then 
afterwards  three  hundred.  On  my  return  to  Mos- 
cow, I found  out  and  spoke  to  three  but  of  the  thirty 
unhappy  men  mentioned  in  the  trial;  one  was  ser- 
vant to  prince  Sibersfly,  and  who  had  been  suffered 
to  remain  in  the  house;  second,  an  old  sweeper  of 
the  Kremlin;  the  third,  a warehouse-keeper. 

All  three,  on  being  questioned  separately,  told  me 
the  same,  two  years  after,  as  they  did  in  1812.-  name- 
ly, that  they  were  arrested,  all  three,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  September,  (old  style),  one  at  night  in  the 
street,  the  two  others  at  the  Kremlin  during  the  day 
time.  They  remained  sometime  in  the  guard-house 
of  the  Kremlin;  at  last,  one  morning  they  were  ta- 
ken, with  ten  other  Russians,  to  the  barracks  of  the 
quarter  called  the  Young  Ladies  Field.  Here  they 
were  joined  by  seventeen  others,  and  they  were 
conducted,  under  a strong  guard;  to  the  front  of  a 
convent  of  Petrowsky,  which  is  near  the  boulevard. 
They  waited  there  about  an  hour,  when  a great 
many  officers  arrived  on  horseback  and  alighted. 


pressiou  f globes  de  compression J.  For  my  part,  II  The  thirty  Russians  were  drawn  up  in  a line,  and 
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thirteen  being  marched  from  the  right  of  the  co 
lumns,  were  placed  against  the  wall  of  the  convent 
and  shot.  Their  bodies  were  hung  up  to  the  lamps, 
with  a placard,  in  Russian  and  French,  declaring 
that  they.^ere  incendiaries.  The  other  seventeen 
went  away  and  were  no  further  molested. 

The  account  of  these  people,  (if  it  be  true),  would 
lead  one  to  suppose  *hat  there  was  no  examination, 
and  that  the  thirteen  men  were  shot  by  orders  from 
the  commander. 

5th.  The  confession  of  a man , calling  himself  a po 
liceman , "who  -was  found  in  the  vaults  of  the  Kremlin , 
and  xvas  cut  to  pieces  by  Napoleon's  body  guards. 

This  unfortunate  police  officer,  or  at  least  who 
pretended  to  be  such,  might  have  urged  his  being 
there  by  command  of  his  superior  officer;  but  who 
was  this  superior — was  it  S.?  A magistrate,  an  of 
ficer,  a serjeant— what  was  he  to  execute?  This 
one,  however,  they  did  not  honor  with  the  slightest 
notice.  He  was  cut  to  pieces  by  the  body  guards. 

6 th—Jlll  the  fire  engines  carried  away. 

I had  sent  off  two  thousand  firemen,  (pompiers), 
and  ninety-six  fire  engines,  (there  being  three  for 
each  quarter  of  the  town),  the  evening  before  the 
enemy  entered  Moscow.  There  was  a body  of  of- 
ficers attached  to  the  service  of  these  fire-engines, 
and  I did  not  think  it  proper  to  leave  them  in  Na- 
poleon’s service,  having  already  withdrawn  all  ci- 
vil and  military  authorities. 

It  is  very  natural,  however,  that  the  people 
should  wish  to  know  who  set  fire  to,  and  caused 
the  burning  oPMoscow;  therefore,  I give  here  all 
the  details  which  I am  able  concerning  this  event, 
which  Napoleon  accuses  me  of,  which  the  Russians 
attributed  to  him,  and  which  I can  exclusively  attri- 
bute neither  to  one  nor  the  other.  The  half  of  the 
Russian  population,  which  remained  at  Moscow, 
was  composed  of  people  of  the  lowest  order,  and 
it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  they  contributed  to 
spread  the  flames,  the  better  to  be  able  to  plunder 
during  the  confusion.  Rut  even  this  would  yet  be 
no  sonvincing  proof  of  there  being  a preconcerted 
plan  to  burn  this  city,  or  that  this  plan  and  the  exe^ 
cution  were  my  doing. 

The  principal  feature  in  the  Russian  character  is 
disinterestedness,  and  a tendency  to  destroy  rather 
than  give  up,  always  ending  their  disputes  in  these 
words,  “well,  then,  it  shall  be  for  nobody.*5’  In  the 
numerous  conversations  which  I have  had  with  mer- 
chants, manufacturers  and  the  common  people,  I 
have  often  heard  them  say,  when  expressing  with 
grief  their  fears  least  Moscow  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  “It  would  be  much  better  to 
set  fire  to  it.” 

During  my  stay  at  the  head-quarters  of  prince 
Cutousow,  I saw  many  persons,  who  had  escaped 
from  Moscow  after  the  fire,  and  who  boasted  of 
having  set  fire  to  their  own  houses.  These  are 
what  details  I gathered  on  my  return;  I give  them 
ust  as  I received  them;  I was  not,  of  course,  an  eye 
witness  to  them,  being  absent  at  the  time. 

There  is  at  Moscow  a street  entirely  occupied 
by  coach  wheel-rights  and  coach  manufacturers. — 
When  the  army  of  Napoleon  arrived,  many  gene- 
rals and  officers  visited  this  quarter,  and  having 
inspected  the  establishments,  they  cho3c  carriages, 
and  wrote  their  names  on  the  pannels.  The  own 
ers  not  wishing  to  supply  the  enemy  with  carriages, 
with  one  accord  set  fire  to  the  warehouses. 

One  tradesman,  who  had  retired  to  Saroslave,  left 
his  nephew  to  take  care  of  his  house.  On  the  re- 
turn of  the  civil  authorities  to  Moscow,  this  nephew 
came  and  told  them  that  there  were  seventeen  bo- 


dies stifled  in  the  cellar,  and  this  is  the  account 
which  he  gave  of  the  business: — The  day  after  the 
entrance  of  the  enemy  into  Moscow,  four  of  their 
soldiers  came  to  the  house,  searched  it,  and,  finding 
nothing  worth  taking  away,  they  went  down  into 
the  cellar,  which  was  on  the  ground  floor,  where 
they  discovered  about  one  hundred  bottles  of  wine; 
that,' after  having,  by  signs,  directed  the  nephew  to 
take  care  of  them,  they  returned  in  the  evening, 
with  thirteen  others— and  lighting  candles,  went 
down  into  the  cellar,  and  began  drinking,  singing 
and  finally  snoring.  The  young  Russian,  seeing 
them  plunged  in  the  sleep  of  drunkenness,  at  01  ce 
conceived  the  idea  of  putting  an  end  to  them.  He 
shut,  therefore,  the  cellar  door,  heaped  stones 
against  it,  and  fled  into  the  street.  At  the  end  of  an 
hour  or  two,  having  reflected  that  these  seventeen 
men  might  probably  escape,  and,  if  they  met  him, 
put  him  to  death,  he  determined  to  set  fire  to  the 
house— which  he  did  with  some  lighted  straw.— 
The  seventeen  wretched  men  were  most  likely  suf- 
focated by  the  smoke. 

Two  rnen— one  a porter  to  M.  Mauravieve,  the 
other  a merchant  and  house  keeper — were  taken 
in  the  act  of  netting  fire  to  their  houses,  and  shot. 

On  the  other  hand,  Moscow  being  the  termina- 
tion of  Napoleon’s  expedition  into  Russia,  the  plun- 
der of  the  town  had  been  promised  to  his  army. 
The  soldiers,  after  having  passed  Smolensk©,  were 
in  want  of  victuals,  and  were  sometimes  fed  with  rye 
and  the  flesh  of  horses.  It  is  quite  natural  that  these 
troops,  on  entering  an  immense  city,  which  had 
been  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants,  should  spread 
themselves  into  the  houses,  to  endeavor  to  find 
something  to  eat,  or  to  pillage.  Even  on  the  first 
night;  of  the  occupation  of  Moscow,  the  large  range 
of  shops  in  front  of  the  Kremlin  had  been  set  on 
fire;  afterwards,  and  almost  incessantly,  fires  broke 
out  in  various  quarters  of  the  city;  but,  on  the  fifth 
day,  a violent  gale  of  wind  carried  the  flames  on  all 
sides — and,  in  three  days,  they  devoured  7,632 
houses.  Very  little  precaution,  too,  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  soldiers,  who,  in  se*rchmg  houses 
at  night,  carried  pieces  of  candles,  torches  and 
lighted  brands;  many  even  kindled  large  fires  in  the 
court-yards,  to  keep  themselves  warm.  The  order 
which  authorized  each  regiment,  bivouacked  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  town,  to  send  a certain  number 
of  men  to  plunder  those  houses  already  burnt,  was, 
in  some  measure,  an  invitation  or  a permission  to 
increase  their  number.  But  what  most  strengthens 
the  Russians  in  their  belief  of  iMoscow  being  set  on 
fire  by  the  enemy,  is  the  useless  blowing  up  of  the 
Kremlin. 

This  is  what  I have  to  say  concerning  the  fire  ©f 
Moscow — which  appeared  the  more  sublime  from 
being  without  a precedent  in  history. 

Napoleon  quitted,  for  three  days,  the  Kremlin, 
and  returned  to  wait  for  peace  in  the  midst  of  smok- 
ing ashes;  but  his  destiny  was  fulfilling,  and  the 
hand  of  Providence  marked  out  Moscow  as  the  be- 
ginning of  his  fall;  St.  Helena  the  end  of  his  career  0 


The  “Holy  Alliance.” 

We  copy  the  following  from  the  New  York  “Ame- 
rican” op  account  of  the  further  light  that  it 
sheds  on  the  design  of  the  “holy  alliance”  to  re- 
duce Europe  to  the  darkness  and  barbarism  of 
slavery — and  to  demonstrate  the  consistency  of 
these  conspirators  against  the  liberty  of  mankind: 
as  to  Spain,  contending  that  it  is  the  sovereign 
prince  only  who  can  legislate  for  the  people, 
and  as  to  Wurtemberg  that  the  sovereign  prince 
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has  no  such  power!  They  have  succeeded  in 
bullying  the  Swiss  cantons  into  a suppression  ot 
the  liberty  of  the  press— it  is  placed  under  a cen 

IntbeP  annexed  translations  from  our  French  pa- 
pers it  will  be  seen  that  the  march  of  the  holy  al- 
liance is  ever  forward.  After  reducing  the  people 
to  automatons,  it  now  seems  that  the  minor  sove 
reigns  are  to  be  looked  upon,  not  as  free  agents 
to  do  within  their  own  dominions,  whatever  supe- 
rior intelligence  and  some  more  finely  touched  feel- 
ings might  inspire,  for  the  happiness  of  their  peo- 
ple, but  as  proconsuls,  as  it  were,  of  that  three 
headed  monster,  (for  even  France  seems  ashamed 
of  this  last  proceeding),  which  calls  itself  the  holy 
alliance.  We  allude  to  the  displeasure  which  Rus- 
sia, Prussia  and  Austria  have,  by  withdrawing  their 
ministers  from  Stutgard,  manifested  against  the 
king  of  Wurtemberg,  for  the  sole  crime  of  having 
granted  a constitution  to  his  subjects. 

We  recommend  to  our  readers  the  article  from 
the  Constitutional  on  this  subject — which,  with  all 
the  trammels  of  censorship,  still  exposes  freely  and 
strongly  the  enmity  as  well  as  absurdity  of  such  a 
doctrine.  As  a part  of  the  same  system  we  give 
the  decree  of  the  Germanic  Diet,  suppressing  the 
newspaper  called  the  German  Observer,  (not  the 
Austrian  Observer,  which  is  the  mere  tool  and  echo 
of  despotism),  published  in  the  obnoxious  city  of 
Stutgard. 

In  Paris  too,  it  would  seem,  that  literature  and  po- 
litics are  dangerous  matters  to  meddle  with,  since, 
by  a pamphlet  of  a Mr.  Barginet,  (himself  in  pri- 
son), it  would  appear  that  there  are  three  hundred 
persons  confined  in  French  prisons  for  literary  and 
political  offences,  who  are  treated  like  felons,  cloth- 
ed in  a prison  dress  and  chained,  in  some  instan- 
ces, side  by  side  with  galley  slaves.  Happy  Ame- 
rica! where  even  the  report  of  such  abuses  seems 
almost  increbible. 

TRANSLATIONS  FROM  FRENCH  PAPERS. 

The  three  northern  powers  have  withdrawn 
'heir  ministers  from  Stutgard.  Such  an  event  na- 
turally excites  public  attention  and  gives  rise  to 
various  questions.  Is  this  a measure,  it  is  asked,  of 
the  three  courts  merely,  or  is  it  an  act  of  the  holy 
alliance?  But  il  of  this  latter,  why  does  not  France 
co-operate  in  it?  Is  the  holy  alliance  dissolved,  or 
is  its  business  divided  into  departments?  Are 
Prussia,  Russia  and  Austria,  which  have  already  re 
primanded  Spain  and  which  now  censures  Wurtem- 
burg,  charged  with  the  lecturing  department?  And 
is  France,  which  has  taken  no  part  in  these  admo- 
nitions, and  which  has  been  making  war  whilst 
the  others  have  contended  themselves  with  simple 
reprimand;  is  France  to  have  the  more  difficult  and 
costly  department  of  execution?  Or,  finally,  has 
cur  timid  and  uncertain  ministry  begged  to  be  ex- 
cused from  this  new  measure  on  the  ground  of  hav- 
ing its  hands  full  with  its  Spanish  job?  Persons  w ho 
pretend  to  be  in  the  secret  have  already  solved 
this  difficulty.  The  French  minister,  it  is  said,  was 
happily  absent  from  Stutgard  at  the  time,  and,  by 
merely  prolonging  this  absence,  he  will  be  no  long- 
er at  Stutgard,  without  having,  nevertheless,  with- 
drawn from  it. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  clear  that  the  rigor 
exercised  towards  Wurtemberg,  is,  as  to  that  cabi- 
net, a minatory  declaration,  and  that  it  is  placed 
without  the  law  of  Verona.  This  act  proves  that  the 
jurisprudence  of  the  holy  alliance  is  not  very  sta- 
ble, and  that  it  changes  at  the  very  moment  when 
any  one  might  have  supposed,  it  determinate]}' 
fixed.  It  seemed,  after  all  the  acts  of  that  congress, 


and  according  to  the  constant  language  addressed 
by  the  French  ministry  to  Spain,  it  seemed  that  this 
maxim  at  least  would  be  held  sacred— “ that  kings 
are  the  only  and  true  legislators  of  their  people.** 
Every  thing  seemed  to  prove  that  it  was  an  unal* 
terable  dogma  of  the  holy  alliance,  that  all  power 
belonged  to  kings,  and  they  alone  had  the  right 
to  acknowledge  and  satisfy  the  wants  of  their  sub- 
jects. This  maxim,  which  reduced  nations  to  the 
necessity  of  waiting  until  the  reason  of  their  prin- 
ces was  matured,  would  seem  sufficiently  safe  for 
princes  who  could  have  no  cause  to  dread  that  their 
subjects  would  become  awakened  too  soon. 

This  seemed  enough  to  satisfy  monarchy;  and  if 
matters  had  stopped  here,  there  remained,  at  leasts 
one  chance  for  human  nature— a reasonable  king, 
a Marcus  Aurelius  on  the  throne.  This  chance  ha» 
recently  occurred.  Some  princes  of  Germany, 
whose  nearer  approach  to  and  knowledge  of  their 
people,  made  them  best  acquainted  with  their  wants* 
had  anticipated  their  demands  by  granting  them 
constitutions.  According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  oc- 
troi, it  was  to  be  presumed  that  these  princes  would 
be  permitted  to  contribute,  in  the  manner  they 
judged  most  expedient,  to  the  happiness  of  their 
own  subjects.  No  so;  this  doctrine,  for  which  two 
wars  have  already  been  made,  those  of  Italy  and 
Spain,  for  which  human  blood  has  flowed,  is  nt? 
longer  certain.  The  king  of  Wurtemberg  is  no 
longer  judged  worthy  of  the  high  confidence  of 
the  holy  alliance;  he  is  deemed  even  less  capable 
than  Ferdinand  the  seventh  of  governing  his  king- 
dom. 

It  will  not  certainly  be  said  that  the  king  of 
Wurtemberg  is  not  free;  for  he  it  was  who,  of  his 
own  accord,  gave  a constitution  to  his  subjects.  It 
will  not  be  said  that  this  constitution  is  the  work  of 
modern  revolutionists,  because  it  is  founded  on  the 
ancient  institutions  of  the  country — it  is  old  legis- 
lation revived.  Thus,  nothing  was  wanting  to  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  king  of  Wurtemberg,  antiquity 
of  the  law  he  granted,  and  free  will  on  the  part  of 
the  princely  legislator.  All  these  titles,  however,, 
could  not  save  him  from  excommunication;  and,  by 
this  example,  it  is  shown  that  even  the  quality  of 
king  affords  no  sufficient  guarantee  of  wisdom  in 
the  eyes  of  the  holy  alliance;  and,  ^nally,  that  it  is 
not  to  the  respective  princes,  but  to  that  alliance 
that  it  belongs,  henceforth,  to  regulate  the  destiny 
of  nations.  Thus,  then,  we  now  have  suspected 
kings,  who  are  thrown  among  the  opposition;  that 
is  to  say,  (in  the  language  of  the  police),  among 
the  enemies  of  governments. 

Thus  the  divine  right  is  liable  to  exceptions. — • 
This  divine  right  of  reigning  and  of  reigning  well 
is  no  longer  innate  in  kings*  it  no  longer  belongs  to 
them  by  right  of  birth,  but  in  virtue  of  the  opinions 
of  the  holy  alliance;  and  at  this  nYoment  it  would 
appear  that  there  is  more  than  one  monarch  to 
whom  the  opinion  is  not  favorable.  The  king  of 
Portugal  behaves  rather  badly,  and  so  badly  that 
an  insurrection  against  him  seems  to  be  desired; 
the  king  of  England  is  suspected  on  account  of 
his  neutrality;  the  king  of  Sweden  behaves,  as  from 
his  birth  might  be  expected;  the  king  of  Bavaria, 
and  several  princes  of  the  Germanic  obnfederation, 
have  given  rise  to  doubts;  the  king  of  Wurtemberg 
leaves  room  for  none,  and  is  openly  declared  un- 
worthy. But  what  powers  so  judged  them?  who 
are  the  censurers  and  who  are  censured?  Austria, 
Russia  and  Prussia,  which  have  no  constitutions, 
declare  themselves  against  Portugal,  Wurtemberg 
and  England,  which  have.  It  is,  then,  as  has  be- 
fore been  remarked,  a difference  between  absolute 
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and  constitutional  powers — it  is  a coalition  of  prin- 
ces who  have  only  ministers  against  those  who  have 
representatives  and  a press.  * * * ( Constiiutionel. } 
FROM  THE  JOURNAL  DBS  BEBATS,  JUNE  12. 

Frankfort , June  7. 

The  following  are  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the 
14th  session  of  the  German  Diet,  of  May  30,  after 
a discussion  on  the  liberty  of  the  press: — 

1st.  Resolved , That  L’Observateur  Allemand, 
published  at  Stutgard,  be  suppressed  by  the  Ger- 
man Diet,  in  virtue  of  the  authority  conferred  on 
this  assembly  by  the  resolutions  of  September,  1819, 
and  the  future  publication  of  this  paper  be  hereby 
interdicted. 

2d.  That  the  authorities  of  Wurtemberg  be  re- 
quested, through  their  representative  minister  to 
the  Diet,  to  see  the  above  resolution  carried  into 
effect. 

3d.  That  the  above  resolution  be  communicated 
to  all  the  other  members  of  the  Germanic  confede- 
ration, through  their  individual  legations;  and  that 
they  be,  at  the  same  time,  requested  to  suppress 
the  circulation  of  the  above  paper,  (L’Observateur 
Allemand),  in  all  such  states  as  are  within  the  juris- 
diction  of  this  confederation:  and  further,  that  the 
present  editor  of  this  paper,  (Mons.  S.  G.  Lies 
ching),  be  forbidden,  for  the  space  of  five  years,  to 
edit  any  periodical  paper  of  a political  tendency. 

4th.  That  the  foregoing  resolves  be  communi- 
cated, with  an  extract  of  the  protocol,  to  the  cen 
tral  committee  of  inquiry  of  Mayence;  and  that  it 
fee,  in  addition,  stated  that  the  clauses  communicat- 
ed in  a letter  from  the  president  of  the  commission, 
bearing  date  March  24,  1823,  are,  for  the  present, 
considered  as  repressed  by  this  Diet. 


Great  Chinese  Festival. 

FROM  THE  SALEM  GAZETTE. 

Most  nations  have  great  public  festivals  m com- 
memoration of  some  real  or  fabulous  event  in  which 
they  pride  themselves;  some  solid  or  imaginary 
blessing  which  has  descended  from  their  ancestors. 
Ours,  which  has  just  passed,  has  no  obscurity  about 
it;  we  know  its  history,  its  principles  and  its  bene- 
fits. But  the  Chinese  have  one,  which,  while  its 
origin  is  lost  in  the  mist  of  ages,  is  probably  the 
most  splendid  in  the  world;  and  the  following  ac- 
count of  it,  at  this  period,  will  be  entertaining  to 
those  who  have  not  before  read  it. 

“The  public  or  national  festivals  are  various,  and 
regularly  observed  all  over  the  empire;  particular- 
ly the  two  first  days  of  the  year,  which  are  cele- 
brated with  feastings,  music,  dancing,  playing,  co- 
medies, and  other  diversions,  and  with  sending  pre- 
sents to  their  friends  and  patrons.  This  solemn 
time,  which,  among  the  great  ones,  lasts  from  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  moon,  of  the  last,  to  about  the 
twentieth  of  the  first  moon,  of  the  new  year,  is 
properly  their  vacation;  during  which  all  business 
ceases,  all  the  tribunals  are  shut  up,  the  posts  sus- 
pended through  the  empire,  and  the  generality  of 
the  people  spend  their  time  in  rejoicing  and  all 
sorts  of  diversions. 

“But  the  most  solemn  and  pompous  part  of  this 
festivity  begins  on  the  15th  day  of  the  same  first 
moon,  and  is,  by  the  Chinese,  styled  the  feast  of  the 
ianthorns.  It  is  commonly  ushered  in  at  court,  and 
the  capital  of  Peking,  pretty  late  on  the  preceding 
night,  by  the  ringing  of  a vast  large  bell;  the  first 
sound  of  which  is  no  sooner  heard,  than  it  is  accom- 
panied by  whole  vollies  of  cannon  from  the  palace  and 
city  ramparts,  the  beating  of  large  kettle  drums,  the 
sound  of  trumpets  and  a great  variety  of  other  in. 


struments.  The  same  notice  is  given  in  all  parts  of 
the  empire,  especially  the  great  cities,  about  the 
same  time,  and  much  in  the  same  way,  the  cannon 
excepted.  Immediately  upon  which,  they  every 
where  kindle  such  vast  numbers  of  fires,  bang  up 
such  infinite  numbers  oflanthorns,  and  play  off  such 
variety  of  fire -works,  some  representing  castles, 
towers,  ships,  dragons,  elephants,  horses,  fishes  and 
other  creatures,  that  the  whole  atmosphere  seems 
to  be  in  a flame.  1 hey  have  likewise  a very  dex- 
terous way  of  intermixing  their  Ianthorns  with  those 
fire-works,  so  as  to  represent  horses,  and  other  ani- 
mals, in  full  career,  birds  flying,  ships  sailing,  ar- 
mies fighting,  princes  marching  with  their  whole  re- 
tinue, and  a large  variety  of  other  such  surprising 
scenes;  whilst  the  ears  of  the  spectators  are  enter- 
tained with  the  best  music  the  country  affords,  and 
with  the  joyful  acclamations  of  the  people;  all 
which  are  answered  by  the  trumpets,  bells,  and 
other  instruments,  of  every  temple  attd  monastery. 

“Mr.  Isbrandz  Ides,  who  was  present  at  one  of 
these  feasts,  says  that  the  noise  at  Peking,  which 
continued  the  same  till  the  next  day  at  noon,  was 
as  great  as  if  an  army  of  100,000  men  had  been 
all  that  time  In  a close  and  fierce  engagement.— 
And  father  le  Comet,  who  was  likewise  an  eye 
witness  of  this  grand  solemnity,  at  the  time  he  was 
there,  says  that  the  number  of  lanthorns,  commonly 
lighted  at  these  illuminations,  through  the  whole 
empire,  was  computed  to  be  about  100,000.000.— 
During  the  festival  the  shops  are  closely  shut  up; 
all  business  is  suspended;  the  streets  crowded  with 
processions  of  numberless  idols,  carried  about  in 
great  pomp,  the  monks  and  priests  attending  them, 
with  their  censers,  songs  and  musical  instruments; 
the  very  women,  of  all  ranks,  who,  at  other  times^ 
are  not  suffered  to  appear  in  public,  are  then  per- 
mitted to  ride  through  the  streets  of  Peking;  those 
of  common  rank  upon  asses,  adorned  with  ribbands 
and  other  trinkets;  and  those  of  quality  in  their 
two  wheeled  chaise,  covered  cn  every  side  but  the 
front,  and  either  singing,  or  gently  touching  some 
musical  instrument,  or  even  smoking  a pipe,  and 
attended  with  a maid  servant,  riding  behind  them, 
and  playing  also  on  some  musical  instrument. — 
Some  of  those  Ianthorns  are  so  vastly  rich  and 
beautiful,  that  the  price  of  them  amounts  to  1500 
or  2,000  crown?,  and  even  beyond;  and  not  a house 
but  hath  some  sort  of  them,  the  best  they  can  af- 
ford, burning,  both  before  and  within  it.*  In  a 


* “These  Ianthorns  are  adorned  with  beautiful 
carving,  gilding,  andjapanning,  and  have  about  six 
or  eight  panes  of  thin  blue  silk,  made  transparent 
by  a fine  varnish,  and  painted  with  figures  of  trees, 
men,  horses,  birds,  &c.  so  skilfully  disposed,  as  to 
receive,  as  it  were,  life,  from  the  great  number  of 
lamps,  or  candles  burning  within  them.  Others  are 
made  of  blue  transparent  horn,  through  which  are 
seen  sundry  kinds  of  creatures,  painted  to  the  life, 
and  seeming  to  move,  through  the  motion  of  the 
flame  within  and  representing  a variety  of  scenes,  to 
entertain  the  spectators.  The  common  sort  of 
them  are  about  four  or  five  feet  high,  and  have  their 
tops  adorned  with  curious  streamers,  wavering  in  the 
wind — but  those  of  the  noblest  sort  are  about 
twenty  feet  in  diameter,  and  illuminated  with  lamps 
and  wax  candles,  the  sides  of  which  represent  to 
the  eye  various  figures  of  men  and  women  in  differ- 
ant  characters,  or  exhibiting  some  theatrical  repre- 
sentations, with  gestures  suitable  to  their  parts. 
These  are  moved  by  wires,  by  people  underneath, 
like  our  puppets,  or,  according  to  one  of  their  own 
authors,  are*  acted  by  living  persons.  They  have 
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word,  the  Chinese  are  so  ambitious  jof  making  the 
most  manificent  figure  on  this  festival,  that  they 
will  retrench  from  their  common  expenses  the  year 
round,  that  they  may  do  something  extraordinary 
at  this  time;  and,  abating  the  masquerading,  will 
allow  themselves  in  all  the  extravagancies  of  a Ve- 
netian carnival.  But  what  the  cause  of  all  this  joy, 
or  the  origin  of  this  grand  festival  is,  they  either 
do  not  care  to  tell  us;  or  probably  know  nothing 
of  it  themselves. 


Deaf  and  Dumb. 

The  Connecticut  Mirror  contains  a most  interest- 
ing “report  of  the  directors  of  the  American  Asy- 
lum for  the  education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at 
Hartford,”  which  confers  great  honor  on  evey  one 
connected  with  that  valuable  and  truly  philanthro- 
pic institution.  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire 
and  Connecticut,  have  each  largely  contributed  to 
the  laudable  purpose  of  cultivating  minds,  which, 
till  within  a very  few  years,  were  supposed  to  be 
sunk  in  midnight  darkness,  and  utterly  incapable 
of  acquiring  any  useful  knowledge.  The  progress 
made,  not  only  in  the  Hartford  asylum,  but  in  the  N. 
York  and  Philadelphia  institutions,  has  clearly 
shewn  the  fallacy  of  this  position,  and  established, 
beyond  all  controversy,  that,  although  nature  has 
denied  to  their  inmates  two  of  the  senses,  she  has 
conferred  on  these  mutes  anaccuteness  of  percep- 
tion, a quickness  of  apprehension,  and  an  aptness 
and  anxiety  to  learn,  that  counterbalance  these  de- 
fects, and  almost  lead  us  to  abandon  regret  on  ac- 
count of  their  situation. 

It  appears,  from  the  report  of  the  directors  of 
the  Hartford  asylum,  that,  since  its  opening,  about 
6 years  ago,  110  individuals  had  been  received  as 
pupils;  that  50  had  left  since  its  establishment,  and 
69  now  remain.  Of  these— 

“There  have  been  64  mala  and  46  female  pupils 
■ — 54  were  born  deaf,  and  36  lost  their  hearing  in 
infancy  or  childhood,  by  disease;  while  of  20  it  is 
unknown  or  uncertain  in  what  way  this  misfortune 
befel  them;  so  that,  probably,  three-fifths  of  the 
whole  number  owe  their  deafness  to  some  natural 
defect  in  the  organs  of  hearing,  and  two-fifths  to 
the  diseased  state  of  these  organs  since  their  birth.” 

“These  110  pupils  have  come  from  95  families, 
28  of  which  have  contained  more  than  one  deaf 
and  dumb  child.  In  one  family,  the  father  is  deaf 
and  dumb,  and  also  four  of  the  children.  In  ano- 
ther,  the  father  and  two  children  are  deaf  and 
dumb.  These  are  the  only  instances  in  which 
either  of  the  parents  of  the  pupils  has  labored  under 
this  defect,  while,  in  many  other  cases  which  have 
come  to  our  knowledge,  one  or  both  of  the  parents 
have  been  deaf  and  dumb,  and  their  children  have 
hs^ard  perfectly  well,  so  that  it  does  not  as  yet  ap 
pear  that  the  malady  is  an  hereditary  one.  It  seems 
rather  to  pervade  cex-tain  families  and  their  collate- 
ral branches.  Thus  two  of  the  pupils,  sisters,  have 
had  fourteen  kinsfolks  deaf  and  dumb,  the  whole 
sixteen  being  descended  from  the  same  great 
grandmother,  while,  what  renders  this  fact  the 
more  singular,  is,  that  their  common  ancestress,  all 
her  children,  and  all  her  grand  children,  possessed 
the  faculties  of  hearing  and  speech.  One  of  the 
28  families  above  alluded  to,  contain  four  deaf  and 
dumb  children;  another  five,  and  another  has  had 


likewise  bonfires,  and  other  fire  works,  in  all  the 
parts  of  the  cities,  towns  and  villages;  and  the  whole 
nation  seem3  to  run  mad  with  joy  for  they  know 
not  what.” 


in  it  seven,  all  of  which  were  born  deaf.  From  this 
last  family,  one  sister  and  two  brothers  have  been 
members  of  the  asylum,  and,  from  another,  three 
sisters,  the  only  children  of  their  parents.  There 
have  been,  also,  among  the  pupils,  four  pairs  of  sis-’ 
ters,  three  pair  of  brothers,  apd  four  pairs  consist- 
ing each  of  brother  and  sister.  The  ages  of  the 
pupils,  at  the  time  of  their  admission,  were  as  fol- 
lows: forty-six  under  fifteen  years  of  age;  twenty- 
six  between  fifteen  and  twenty;  twenty  between 
twenty  and  twenty-five;  ten  between  twenty-five 
and  thirty;  and  eight  upwards  of  thirty.  The  num- 
ber of  pupils  of  advanced  age  has  proved  no  small 
embarrassment  to  instructors;  and  the  difficulty  of 
teaching  them  to  read  and  write  language  was  so 
great,  while,  in  many  instances,  it  was  found  imprac- 
ticable, that  the  directors  deemed  it  advisable  to 
adopt  the  general  regulation,  not  to  admit  any  pu- 
pils over  30  years  of  age.” 

In  the  appendix  to  the  report  is  given  about  50 
specimens  of  original  and  incorrect  composition, 
on  subjects  chosen  by  the  mutes  themselves,  of 
which  the  following  specimen  has  been  selected: 

Jl  description  of  a tvas/ier-woman.  On  Monday  a 
washer- woman  washes  many  quantities  of  the  clothes. 
Before  she  washes  them  she  commands  a boy  to 
pour  the  water  into  the  barrels.  He  obeys  her 
with  willingness,  and  at  length  she  begins  to  wash 
the  clothes  with  industry,  and  she  helps  her  chil- 
dren to  work  in  the  kitchen.  She  pours  the  hot 
water  into  the  tub  from  the  kettle.  She  first  washes 
several  dirty  articles  of  the  clothes  in  the  fore- 
noon, and  she  cleans  the  fine  Clothes  in  the  after- 
noon. Before  she  is  washing  them  in  the  after- 
noon, she  is  endeavoring  to  wash  them  very  neatly. 
She  puts  them  into  a large  barrel,  and  then  she 
commands  the  boy  to  beat  them  with  a pounder 
with  strength.  She  directly  wrings  them,  and 
again  puts  them  in'  the  kettle,  when  the  water  is 
hot.  At  length  she  beats  them  in  the  kettle  with 
a broom  stick,  and  then  she  puts  them  into  the  pails. 
She  again  puts  them  into  the  tub  or  barrel  when, 
the  water  is  cold.  She  wrings  them  with  entire 
whiteness,  and  commands  her  children  to  carry  them 
into  the  yard.  They  put  them  on  the  hanging  rope, 
or  they  spread  them  over  the  verdant  grass  in  the 
afternoon.  She  has  done  washing  all  the  clothes 
with  happiness,  but  she  is  obliged  to  rub  the  floor 
with  a mop  throughout.  At  length  she  has  done 
rubbing  the  floor  in  the  rooms.  It  seems  to  be  very 
neat.  The  washer-woman  and  her  children  are 
happy  to  leave  their  industry  to  rest  in  their  house. 
She  beats  the  cider,  ginger  and  potash,  with  a stick, 
and  she  gives  it  to  her  children.  They  drink  it 
comfortably  before  they  take  a tea.  At  5 o’clock 
they  take  a tea  with  much  happiness,  and  thev  con- 
verse with  each  other  about  the  news. 


Law  Intelligence. 

Liability  of  publisiieus,  A libel  case  was  lately 
decided  in  New-York,  that  is  of  much  importance 
to  the  publishers  of  newspapers,  &c.  as  follows: 
Christopher  Scanlan  T Action  of  the  case  for  a libel. 
vs.  C Court  of  Common  Pleas, 

Alden  Spooner,  j July  28. 

The  alleged  libel  consisted  of  a publication  in 
the  Long  Island  Star,  in  the  month  of  May  last,  and 
grew  out  of  circumstances,  of  which  the  following 
are  the  most  prominent: 

On  Saturday,  the  12th  of  April,  Mr.  T.  H.  Dolly,, 
of  Brooklyn,  observed  in  the  Daily  Advertiser  of 
this  city,  an  advertisement  re-inserted  from  a New- 
Orleans  paper,  and  signed  Reynolds,  Ralston  & Co. 
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offering1  a reward  of  $200  for  the  apprehension  of 
J.  M.  Scanlan,  who  w.-s  said  to  have  been  a clerk 
and  steward  on  board  the  steam  boat  Fidelity,  on 
the  Mississippi,  and  was  Charged  with  having  ab- 
sconded therefrom  at  Natches,  after  cutting  open 
die  trunk  of  Mr.  George  Ralston,  a passenger,  and 
stealing  from  it  two  bills  of  exchange,  of  $5,000 
each,  which  were  partiularly  described.  It  happen 
ed  that,  on  Wednesday  previous,  (viz.  on  the  9th), 
Mr.  Dolly,  who  was  a principal  witness  in  the  case, 
had  requested  Maurice  Scanlan,  the  plaintiff’s  bro- 
ther, to  invite  the  plaintiff  to  the  witness’  house  at  the 
navy  yard,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information 
relative  to  witness’  friends  at  the  west,  from  which 
quarter  he  had  learned  from  Maurice,  that  the  plain- 
tiff had  recently  returned.  Mr.  D.  had,  some  months 
previous,  been  shown  a letter  by  Maurice,  from 
plaintiff,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  he  was  acting 
as  clerk  and  steward  on  board  the  steam-boat  Fi- 
delity. Comparing  the  circumstances  with  the  ad- 
vertisement, which  was  published  subsequently  to 
the  invitation,  he  was  led  to  entertain  suspicions 
very  unfavorable  to  the  character  of  his  expected 
guest.  On  Sunday,  however,  (the  13th),  the  bro- 
thers called,  and  although  they  were  treated  hos- 
pitably, Mr.  D.  put  many  queries  to  plaintiff,  and, 
from  the  confused  and  hesitating  manner  of  his  re- 
plies, and  from  the  general  tenor  of  his  conduct,  he 
was  confirmed  in  his  previous  impressions,  which, 
being  communicated  to  an  officer,  the  plaintiff  was 
arrested  the  same  evening,  carried  before  justice 
Garretson,  and  committed  to  Flatbush  jail.  After 
lying  three  or  four  days  he  was  released  upon  a 
habeas  corpus,  returnable  before  the  recorder  of 
this  city — mo  witnesses  appearing  to  substantiate 
the  charge  against  him.  Immediately,  upon  his  re- 
lease, the  plaintiff  published  a notice,  signed  with 
his  own  name,  in  the  Long  Island  Patriot,  announc- 
inghis  discharge,  asserting  his  innocence,  and  com- 
menting in  terms  of  severity  upon  the  agency  of  Mr. 
Dolly  in  causing  his  imprisonment.  In  reply  to  this, 
appeared  the  next  day  in  the  Star,  the  libel  in  ques 
tion,  signed  by  Mr.  Dolly,  stating  the  circumstances 
above  recited,  and  intimating  pretty  broadly  his  sub 
sisting  belief  of  the  guilt  of  the  plaintiff,  and  aver 
ring  that  it  was  only  for  want  of  legal  evidence  that 
he  had  been  discharged. 

Mr.Lawrence,  for  the  defendant,  moved  for  a non- 
suit, on  the  ground  that  the  material  substantive 
averment,  in  the  declaration,  went  to  allege  that 
larceny  was  imputed  to  the  plaintiff,  and  that  the 
proof  did  not  support  the  averment,  However  li- 
bellous  the  words  might  be,  he  contended,  on  the 
authority  of  Archb.’s  Plead.  118,  340;  1,  Stark,  67 ; 
3,  Camp.  461,  that,  as  the  declaration  was  not  sup 
ported  by  proof  of  words  imputing  larceny , the  ac- 
tion must  fail.  He  then  stated  the  grounds  why  he 
conceived  that  the  words  in  the  advertisement  did 
not  charge  what,  in  legal  contemplation,  amount 
ed  to  felony  or  larceny , and  illustrated  his  first  posi- 
tions by  a reference  to  the  libelli  famosi  and  scriptce 
Injuries  of  the  civil  law,  which  were  never  confound- 
ed, though  both  were  technically  libellous . 

The  court  overruled  the  objections. 

The  defendant  pleaded  “not  guilty,”  and  offered, 
as  mitigatory  circumstances,  to  rebut  the  presump 
tion  of  malice,  the  fact  of  the  advertisement  having 
been  inserted  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business, 
and  paid  for  at  the  usual  price.  He  also  replied  on 
the  former  publication  in  the  Patriot,  to  which  the 
advertisement  in  the  Star  was  an  answer,  and  offer- 
ed in  evidence  the  suspicious  circumstances  above 


referred  to,  which  led  to  the  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment of  the  plaintiff. 

It  may  be  noted,  in  addition,  that  there  was  some 
proof  adduced,  to  controvert  certain  parts  of  Mr. 
Dolly’s  testimony,  and  some  contradictory  evidence 
on  the  question  of  character.  [It  is  understood,  (out 
of  court),  that  the  person  who  broke  open  Mr.  Ral- 
ston’s trunk  was  not  Mr  Scanlan,  and  that  the  real 
felon  has  been  since  convicted  at  New-Orleans;  but 
no  reasonable  doubtjs  entertained  that  the  plaintiff 
was  the  identical  person  intended  in  the  New-Or- 
leans advertisement]. 

The  jury  retired,  and  the  next  morning  returnee! 
into  the  court  a sealed  verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  with 
$300  damages  and  costs. 

D.  Graham  for  plaintiff.  W.  B.  Lawrence  and 
C.  D.  Sackett  for  defendant. 


CHRONICLE. 

The  late  U.  S.  brig  Enterprize The  officers  and 

crew  of  this  vessel  have  arrived  at  New  York. 

Died,  on  the  8th  ult.  at  Grenada,.#.  F.  Webster, 
esq.  a native  thereof.  His  corpse  weighed  jive  hun- 
dred andjifty  Jive  pounds. 

Transylvania  university.  At  the  late  commence^ 
ment,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  was  confer- 
red on  32  graduates,  of  whom  25  were  of  Kentuc- 
ky, 3 of  Tennessee,  and  one  each  of  New  Jersey, 
South  Carolina,  Louisiana  and  Missouri.  Five  other 
graduates  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts, 
and  it  was  conferred  on  several  other  graduates  of 
different  colleges. 

Dickinson  college.  Nineteen  young  gentlemen 
received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  at  this 
college,  on  the  28th  June  last.  Ten  of  them  were 
from  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  1 from  Maryland 
and  8 from  Pennsylvania.  The  degree  of  master 
of  arts  was  conferred  on  six  young  gentlemen, 
alumni  of  the  institution.  This  college  is  indebted 
to  Dr.  Hossack,  of  New  York,  and  Dr.  Chapman, 
of  Philadelphia,  for  two  handsome  donations  to  its 
library. 

Erie  canal.  The  late  decision  of  the  commission- 
ers, as  to  the  termination  of  the  Erie  canal,  has 
been  reconsidered,  and  it  has  been  again  resolved, 
4 against  2,  that  it  shall  be  at  Black  Rock.  Messrs, 
Holley,  Seymour,  Young  and  Bouck  in  favor,  and 
Messrs.  Clinton  and  Van  Rensselaer  opposed.  The 
subject  is  one  of  great  feeling  and  interest  to  many 
of  the  people  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

Indian  -war.  The  St.  Louis  Enquirer  contains  a 
letter  from  general  Ashley,  commanding  a party  of 
the  Missouri  Fur  Company,  which  states,  that  his 
party  were  attacked  on  the  2d  June  at  the  llicaree 
villages,  by  about  600  warriors,  armed  with  British 
shot  guns  - general  Ashley  had  13  killed  and  10 
wounded  of  the  35  men  on  shore;  about  40  boats- 
men  were  anchored  out  in  the  river,  and  refused  to 
land  to  assist  their  countrymen.  Colonel  -Leavens- 
worth,  commander  of  the  Council  Bluffs,  has  gone 
against  the  llicaree  towns,  with  200  of  the  United 
States  troops,  a party  of  the  fur  company,  and  about 
500  friendly  Indians,  a force  sufficient  to  destroy  the 
enemy,  and  no  doubt  they  will  be  punished  in  the 
severest  manner—  last  winter  a difference  arose  be- 
tween a hunting  party  and  the  same  tribe,  in  which 
two  Indians  were  killed.  This  nation  has  traded 
heretofore  with  the  British  North  West  Company, 
and  have  no  doubt  imbibed  unfriendly  feelings  for 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
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(XjpThe  very  able  article  which  appeared  last 
week  in  the  “National  Intelligencer,”  in  relation 
to  the  ensuing  presidential  election,  is  copied  entire 
into  the  present  number  of  the  Register,  and  will 
claim  no  common  share  of  the  public  attention. 
Wishing,  (tor  reasons  stated  below),  to  give  to  the 
readers  of  this  paper  every  possible  opportunity, 
that  they  may  rightly  determine  the  course  that 
ought  to  be  pursued,  on  an  occasion  so  interesting 
and  important,  we  shall  gladly  insert  an  essay  on 
the  other  side  of  the  question,  whenever  one  ap- 
pears worthy  to  be  regarded  as  a replication  to 
that  now  before  us. 

It  has  for  sometime  appeared  to  me,  that  the  nest 
presidential  election  will  be  held  under  circum- 
miwova  #**** — and  itmtee  the  .ijgkt  and  ex- 

pediency of  a manly  and  liberal  discussion  of  the 
subject;  of  appeals  to  the  reason  of  then  instead  of 
their  passion;  of  moderately  advancing  and  sup- 
porting priqpiples,  instead  of  rough  and  unmeaning 
appeals  to  party,  about  which  hardly  any  three  per- 
sons, accidentally  collected  together,  at  this  time, 
will  agree.  The  particular  friends  of  every  gentle- 
man named  for  the  presidency,  claim  for  him  some 
peculiar  merits,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  per- 
sons so  distinguished  should  really  possess  certain 
shining  qualities;  but,  in  admitting  these,  I cannot 
see  the  necessity  of  denying  likegobd  qualities  to 
others,  hr  of  abusing  one  person  that  another  may 
be  exalted.  Each  of  the  candidates  have  filled  a 
Earge  space  in  the  affairs  of  their  country,  and  the 
nation’s  reputation  demands  that  they  should  be 
treated  decently.  We  prefer  this  man  to  that 
—but  such  preference  may  exist  in  the  very  purity 
of  our  heart,  and  who  shail  judge  of  it?  Let  us  all 
advance  circumspectly  to  a consideration  of  the 
case  and  retire  with  it  into  our  closets — recol- 
lecting that  the  good  of  evil  that  must  attend  our 
choice  will  act  directly  on  ourselves. 

Hitherto  the  public  voice,  or  perhaps  the  voice  of 
She  great  political  parlies  into  which  the  people  of 
the  United  States  have  been  separated,  always  con- 
clusively designated  the  persons  to  be  support- 
ed or  opposed.  We  now  stand  upon  new  ground. 
Those  parties  have  ceased  to  operate  as  they  did — 
•ave  persons  named  for  the  most  distinguished  of- 
fice in  the  gift  of  any  people  to  bestow,  prdfess  the 
Same  general:  (if  the  assertions  of  their 

uui  cajitUc  ,'i  ■ f o in.  relieved),  and  our  citizens, 

: egarding  ikv.  election  more  as  local  or  personal, 
«>3  wi  [party  ] pohtic&l,  are  unprecedent- 

edly divided4in  their  choice.  The  wishes  of  the  peo- 
ple in  many  of  the  states,  is  far  from  being  settled, 
for  or  against  any  particular  individual.  One  may 
every  where,  especially  in  the  middle  states,  mcei 
with  five  persons,  (all  “democrats”  or  ail  “federal 
ists”),  and  find  as  many  various  preferences  for  the 
presidency.  In  some  places,  however,  the  active 
members  of  old  parties  are  pretty  much  on  one  side, 
and  in  others  on  the  opposite  side.  But,  lately,  in 
Philadelphia,  f,  accidentally, fell  in  with  seven  gentle- 
men, very  active  politicians,  all  favorable  to  the  elec- 
iion  of  Mr.  Shulze  for  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
each  of  the  candidates  for  the  presidency  had  one 
friend  in  the  company — no  one  more  than  two.  In 
another  case,  I met  with  three  of  the  supporters  of 
Mf.  Gregg,  as  governor,  and  there.  were  in  them 
Vdl,  XXIV. 24,  - 


three  selections  for  president.  In  sucti  a state  of 
things,  no  possible  good  can  result  from  violent  as- 
saihnents  of  the  motives  of  persons;  the  cool  judg- 
ment of  the  people  may  bring  them  to  act  more 
together,  (and  1 hope  that  it  will),  but  passion  will 
widen  the  breach,  and  cause  anger  to  take  the 
place  of  what  now  is  only  harmless  and  rightful 
differences  of  opinion. 

The  civilized  world,  is,  at  this  moment,  in  a most 
critical  state.  If  the  standard  of  liberty  in  Spain 
is  trampled  under  foot  by  the  holy  alliance,  as  we 
fear  that  it  will  be,  is  it  unreasonable,  to  apprehend 
that  we  may  be  called  upon  to  defend  vur  constitu- 
tion, to  preserve  the  right  of  habeas  corpus , trial  by 
jury  and  the  freedom  of  the  press , at  once  the  off- 
spring and  the  nurse  of  freemen!  Our  “pernicious 
example  of  successful  rebellion”  cannot  be  forgot- 
ten, while  “legitimacy”  survives  and  prostrates 
human  right;  and  the  opportunity  to  punish  it,  if 
one  should  occur,  will  not  be  neglected.  These 
suggestions,  I believe,  are  entitled  to  some  weight; 
and,  whether  we  shail  with  discretion  avoid  coli- 
sions  with  foreign  powers,  or  repel  their  assaults  on 
our  liberties  as  we  ought,  will  materially  depend 
on  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  the  executive  power 
of  the  United  States.  And,  as  this  is  the  people’s 
affair,  let  them  think  seriously  on  the  matter,  and 
resolve,  at  least,  that  they  will  act  for  themseiyes. 

The  late  news  from  Europe,  (see  the  proper 
head),  is  unpromising  to  the  cause  of . liberty  in 
Spain.  Cadiz,  the  refuge  of  the  cortes,  is  invested 
by  land  and  sea,  and  the  French  -werejbombarding  iL 
Napoleon  could  attack  that  place  by  land  only,  and 
failed  of  success;  what  the  result  of  the  present 
siege  will  be,  we  shall  very- soon  kno  w.  The  block- 
ading squadron  is  active,  and  provisions  must 
soon  become  scarce.  The  governor  of  Gibraltar  has 
refused  to  permit  the  exportation  of  flour.  . 

A French  official  despatch  says  that  Mma  has  lost 
7 or  800  men  in  a late  engagement,  and  that  Balias- 
teros  was  beaten  near  Saguntum,  losing  1000  men. 

But  there  is  so  much  oi  a contradiction  and  confu- 
sion in  the  reports,  that  we  must  wait  for  further 
advites. 

Currant  vintage.  The  Providence  Advertiser 
states,  that  Messrs.  Dyers  k Co.  have  completed 
their  currant  vintage.  They  gathered  more  th;*a 
800  bushels  of  currants,  and  have  made  15,000  gal- 
lons of  wine.  Four  thousand  dollars  worth  of  sugar 
was  melted  down  in  the  process,  and  two  hundred 
dollars  paid  to  the  children  for  gathering  the  fruit, 
besides  other  large  expenditures  for  labor. 

Philadelphia.  The  amount  of  imports  into  the 
city  of  Pmladelphia,  for  the  nine  months  ending  on 
the  30th  of  June,  182'3j  was  ten  millions  four  hundred 
and  ninety-seven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty - 
four  dollars.  Of  this  amount  5,470,500  dollars  were 
imported  from  the  first  of  April  to  the  first  of  July. 
All  the  importations  were  in  American  vessels,  ex- 
cept 612,260  dollars.  [Franklin  Gaz. 

The  willow.  On  a farm,  belonging  to  Joseph 
Townsend,  esq.  of  Baltimore,  situated  near  West 
Chester;  Pa.  we  learn,  by  the  “Village  KfceortV*  Uiat 
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there  is  a Weeping  Willow  Tree,  supposed  to  be 
nearly  100  years  old,  and  the  parent,  perhaps,  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  trees  of  its  species  that  are 
to  be  found  within  many  miles  of  its  place.  “With  a 
vertical  sun  it  would  cast  & shadow  of  260  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, and  its  trunk  measures  12  feet  round.” 
It  still  seems  to  be  flourishing. 

A shark,  says  a New  York  paper,  was  taken  a 
few  days  since  in  a seine,  in  Bristol  harbor,  Rhode 
Island,  which  measured  ten  feet  three  inches  in 
length.  He  could  easily  have  swallowed  a full  size 
man.  He  was  cut  open  and  found  to  contain  a sheep, 
a calf’s  head  and  feet,  a horse-foot,  marine  animal, 
a sea-owl,  and  several  articles  to  serve  as  trimmings. 

Statistics  of  London.  Statement  of  all  the 
christenings  and  burials  within  the  city  of  London, 
and  bills  of  mortality,  during  the  year  1822: 


Christened — Males  : : : 11,968 

“ Females  : : : 11,405 

Total  : 23, ST'S 

Buried-~-Males  : : : : 9,483 

«»  Females  ; : 9,382 

Total  : 18,865 

Balance  in  favor  of  population  4,508 


The  greatest  number  of  deaths  occurred  in  the 
following  diseases,  viz: — Asthma,  533;  consumption 
3,608;  convulsions,  2.922;  dropsy,  851;  fever,  1,104; 
inflammation,  1,308;  measles,  712;  old  age  and  de- 
bilities, 2,601;  smallpox,  604;  whooping  cough, 
757,  &c. 

Statist! Q.UE  be  Paris.  By  the  official  returns 
for  1822,  it  appears  that  the  population  of  Paris  has 
thus  increased  during  that  year: 

Males.  Females.  Total. 

Births  (in  marriage)  8,671  8,458  17,129 

(out  marriage — known)  1,126  1,144  2,270 

« t(  unknown)  3,765  3,7l6  7,431 


13,562  15,318  26,880 


Deaths  (unmarried)  7,978  6,537  14,515 

f married)  2,755  2,596  5,351 

(widowers  St  w'idows)  914  2,244  3,158 

frt  the  Morgue*')  203  41  244 


11,850  11,419  23,269 
Children  dead  born  795  626  1,421 


Total  births  . . • • • 26,880 

deaths  • 23,260 


Balance  in  favor  of  population  . . . 3,611 

Marriages— Young  men  and  young  girls,  5,933; 
young  men  and  widows,  329;  widowers  and  young 
girls  685;  widowers  and  widows,  210 — Total  7,157. 
The  adoptions  of  children  are  registered  at  eight. 

CIRCULAR  TO  TIIE  COLLECTORS  OF  CUSTOMS. 

Treasury  department , 30 th  July>  1823. 

Sir:  As  it  is  probable  that,  in  the  progress  of  the 
war  which  now  exists  between  France  and  Spain, 
the  public  and  private  armed  vessels  of  one,  and, 
perhaps,  of  both  belligerents,  may,  by  stress  of 

•This  is  the  house  where  the  bodies  of  all  persons 
found  dead,  in  the  streets  or  river,  are  carried  to  be 
recognized.— Ed,  JV,  Y,  American . 


weather,  pursuit  of  enemies,  or  some  other  urgent 
necessity,  be  forced  to  enter  the  ports  and  harbors 
of  the  United  States,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  go- 
vernment to  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  they 
shall  be  treated  whilst  they  remain  within  its  juris- 
diction. 

As  there  exists,  upon  this  subject,  no  legislative 
enactment,  the  question  must  be  decided  by  the 
conventional  engagements,  which  the  United  States 
have  contracted  with  the  belligerent  parlies. 

By  the  8th  article  of  the  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain,  it  is  provided  that  the 
public  and  private  vessels  of  Spain,  when  forced, 
by  stress  of  weather,  pursuit  of  enemies,  or  any 
other  urgent  necessity,  to  seek  shelter  or  harbor, 
may  enter  into  any  of  the  rivers,  bays,  roads  or 
ports,  belonging  to  the  United  States,  and  shall  be 
received  with  all  humanity,  and  enjoy  all  favor, 
protection  and  help,  and  be  permitted  to  refresh 
and  provide  themselves,  at  reasonable  rates,  with 
provisions  and  all  things  needful  for  the  subsistence 
of  their  persons  or  reparation  of  their  ships  and 
prosecution  of  their  voyage;  and  they  shall  be  no 
ways  hindered  from  departing  from  the  said  ports 
or  roads,  but  may  remove  and  depart  when  and 
whither  they  please,  without  any  let  or  hindrance. 

With  France,  the  United  States  have  no  treaty 
stipulations  upon  the  subject.  The  obligations  of 
neutrality,  however,  impose  upon  them  the  obser- 
vance of  the  same  course  of  conduct  towards  both 
belligerents,  unless  Spain  has  a right,  by  treaty,  to 
exclusive  privileges,  A reference  to  the  provisions 
of  the  8th  article  of  the  treaty  above  recited,  proves 
that  no  exclusive  privileges  have  been  granted  to 
her.  It  becomes,  then,  the  duty  of  the  United  States 
to  treat  the  public  and  private  armed  vessels  of 
both  parties  in  the  same  manner. 

Assuming  the  provisions  of  the  article  referred 
to,  as  the  rule  by  which  the  conduct  of  the  .United 
States  is  to  be  regulated,  I am  instructed  by  the. 
president  to  direct:— 

1st.  That  the  public  and  private  armed  vessels  of 
France  and  Spain,  with  their  prizes,  may,  under 
the  circumstances  described  in  the  said  article,  en- 
ter the  ports,  harbors  and  waters  of  the  United 
States,  and  repair  any  damages  which  they  may 
have  sustained;  but  no  increase  of  arms  or  muni- 
tions of  war,  or  of  the  number  of  men  on  board, 
can  be  lawfully  made. 

2.  That  such  prizes  cannot  be  condemned  or  sold 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  and 
consequently,  cannot  be  admitted  to  entry  at  the 
custom-houses,  nor  permitted  to  enter  into  the  ge- 
neral consumption. 

3d.  That  they  may,  at  any  time,  depart  from  the 
United  States,  without  let  or  hindrance. 

4th.  That,  when  prize  vessels  have  been  wreck- 
ed, or  so  disabled  as  not  to-  be  rendered  seaworthy, 
their  cargoes  may  be  re-shippf^A  »ny  nth©r  vco- 
sel  which  shall  not  enjoy  an  exemption  from  cap- 
ture, not  enjoyed  by  such  prize  vessels.  For  ex- 
ample:  if  France,  in  the  progress  of  the  war,  shall 
conform  to  the  rules  that  free  vessels  make  free 
goods,  the  cargoes  of  vessels  captured  by  either 
belligerent,  when  re  shipped  in  neutral  vessels, 
will  enjoy  an  exemption  from  capture  which  the 
prize  vessels  did  not  enjoy. 

5th.  During  the  time  that  prize  vessels  may  re- 
main in  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  they  shall 
be  subject  to  such  inspection,  and  such  superinten- 
dence, by  the  custom  house  officers,  as  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  prevent  smuggling  of  any  kind. 

The  same  rules  are  to  be  observed  in  relation  to 

,the  public  and  private  armed  vessels  of  Spain  and 
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of  the  independent  governments  established  in  Spa- 
nish America,  and  their  prizes,  when  brought  with- 
in the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  Mates. 

I remain,  with  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

War.  H.  Crawford. 

FOREIGN  MEWS. 

From  London  papers  of  the  29  th  of  June , and  accounts 
from  Gibraltar  to  the  4th  of  July —received  at  New 
York  and  Philadelphia. 

Spain.  There  is  nothing  decisive  of  the  fate  of 
Spain,  in  these  accounts;  but,  from  the  great  spread- 
ing of  the  French  army,  and  their  uninterrupted 
marches  through  the  country,  we  now  begin  to 
fear  that  what  we  thought  was  the  policy  of  the 
Spaniards,  has  its  cause  in  their  -weakness : yet  there 
is  not  any  thing  to  make  us  really  despond,  when 
we  recollect  what  the  people  of  Spain  have  done 
under  circumstances  less  auspicious  than  the  pre- 
sent. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  chief  things  men 
tioned. 

The  British  minister  refused  to  follow  the  king 
and  corteS  to  Cadiz,  without  advices  from  his  go- 
vernment—nor  had  he  yet  acknowledged  the  duke 
of  Angouleme’s  regency  at  Madrid.  The  British 
are  awkwardly  pretending  a neutrality,  though 
really  carrying  on  a war  in  disguise  against  Spain™ 
yet,  under  such  circumstances,  that  their  proceed- 
ings may,  perhaps,  be  explained  away,  if  the  French 
should  meet  with  what  they  deserve  for  the  invasiorf 
pf  Spain.  A person  presenting  himself  at  London 
as  an  agent  from  the  regency,  was  refused  any  pri- 
vate or  confidential  communication,  and  treated 
only  as  an  ordinary  messenger. 

Ballasteros  had  raised  the  siege  of  Valencia,  in 
consequence  of  the  approach  of  Moltier;  but  his 
force  remained  unimpaired. 

Except  the  divisions  of  the  French  sent  to  Seville, 
the  rest  of  the  troops  remained  at  Madrid,  &c.  as 
they  were. 

The  reports  about  Mina  are  so  contradictory, 
that  nothing  like  facts  can  be  gathered  from  them. 
In  general,  however,  they  put  him  down  as  reduced 
to  the  greatest  extremities.  It  may  be  so— but  we 
cannot  discover  any  reason  to  believe  that  such  is 
ins  case.  It  is  admitted  every  where,  that  the  con- 
stitutional troops  have  adhered  to  the  cause  with 
unexpected  unanimity  and  zeal. 

The  garrison  of  St.  Sebastian  lately  made  a sally 
and  killed  a good  many  of  the  besiegers,  without 
loss  on  their  part. 

All  the  ambassadors  of  the  ‘‘holy  alliance”  were 
proceeding  to  Madrid.  Quere — Jftfft  French  regen- 
cy should  be  destroyed,  ought  their  persons  to  be 
respected?. 

A French  squadron,  of  4 ships  of  the  line  and  se- 
veral frigates,  have  lately  arrived  for  the  blockade 
of  Cadiz.  They  entered  Fort  St.  Mary’s,  with  4000 
foot  and  500  cavalry,  on  the  23d  of  ,lune.  This 
place  is  three  miles  from  Cadiz.  The  king  of  Spain 
had  declared  Cadiz  in  a state  of  siege,  and  issued 
such  orders  to  the  troops  and  the  inhabitants  as 
evinced  a determination  to  make  a vigorous  de- 
fence. A letter,  dated  ‘‘Gibraltar,  June  25th,”  says, 
“Whether  Cadiz  will  be  enabled  to  sustain  a close 
blockade  for  any  length  of  time  is  quite  uncertain, 
as  is  every  thing  political  connected  with  Spain,  so 
that  no  calculation  can  be  formed,  as  to  the  effect 
the  present  state  of  affairs  may  have  upon  com- 
merce.” By  verbal  accounts  it  appears,  that  pro- 
visions of  every  description  bad  been  bought  up  at 
Gibraltar  for  the  supply  of  Cadiz,  and  that  a good 
deal  had  been  shipped  in  small  boats,  when  the 


governor  issued  an  order  prohibiting  further  exa 
portation.  Despatches,  sent  from  Gibraltar  to  ths 
American  consul,  had  been  seized  and  sent  back 
by  the  French,  and  all  vessels  attempting  to  entes? 
the  port  of  Cadiz  were  ordered  off  by  the  blockad* 
ing  squadron. 

The  French  say  that  the  retreat  of  the  cortes 
from  Seville  was  so  precipitate  that  they  left  Some 
millions  in  the  treasury,  with  large  quantities  of 
plate,  &c. 

Count  de  l’Abisbal  has  written  to  his  brother, 
who  commands  the  fortress  of  St.  Sebastian,  a very 
urgent  letter,  in  which  he  exhorts  him  to  make  his 
submission,  and  not  expose  the  city  to  the  misfbro 
tunes  of  a siege.  This  letter  has  been  delivered  to 
the  governor  of  Tolosa,  who  immediately  sent  it  to 
St.  Sebastian. 

A constitutional  chief,  named  Janrequi,  hitherto 
little  known,  is  said  to  be  at  the  head  of  4000  men 
in  Biscay. 

It  was  reported  at  Madrid  on  the  10th  of  June, 
that  2000  constitutionalists,  under  gen.  Placentia, 
had  been  taken  by  the  French. 

Proclamation  of  the  regency  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
Spaniards. 

“Spaniards!  The  regency  of  the  kingdom  addres- 
ses itself  to  you  in  the  excess  of  its  most  poignant 
grief,  not  to  excite  the  constant  loyalty  of  your 
hearts,  because  the  Spaniards  cannot  cease  to  be 
faithful  to  the  God  of  our  father,  and  to  our  beloved 
sovereign;  but  to  assuage  the  bitterness  of  its  afflic- 
tion or  yours,  at  the  sight  of  the  evils  which  may 
ensue  from  the  melancholy  situation  in  which  the 
perfidious  enemies  of  the  country  have  placed  usa 

“You  are  witnesses  of  the  forbearance,  the  mild- 
ness, the  indulgence,  with  which  the  partizans  of  ir* 
religion,  licentiousness  and  anarchy,  have  been 
treated.  You  have,  it  is  true,  sometimes  deplored 
the  impunity  which  men  so  criminal  enjoy  in  all 
places;  and  the  regency  would  even  have  feared 
scenes  calculated  to  cause  scandal,  if,  convinced  of 
your  wise  patriotism,  it  had  not  known  that  you 
were  acquainted  with  the  motive  of  its  mild  and  to- 
lerant conduct.  It  must  be  said  frankly,  this  motive 
was  the  liberty  of  the  king  and  his  august  family. 

“Spaniards!  you  know  it;  our  legitimate  and  ador- 
ed sovereign  has  been  deprived  of  the  throne  of  his 
fathers.  So  horrible  a crime  has  been  committed 
to  revenge  the  heroic  answer  of  the  monarch,  to  the 
proposal  to  remove  him  from  Seville;  an  answer,  the 
words  of  which  ought  to  be  written  in  marble  and 
brass.  They  will  be  the  finest  ornament  of  history 
for  many  ages,  and  they  will  always  be  engraved  on 
the  hearts  of  all  Spaniards: 

“ ‘My  conscience  and  the  interests  of  my  subj  ects, 
do  not  permit  me  to  leave  this  place.  As  an  indi- 
vidual, or  a private  person,  I should  see  no  incon- 
venience in  removing  to  another  place:  but  as  a king 
my  conscience  does  not  permit  me  to  dojso.’ 

“In  speaking  thus,  Ferdinand  has  manifested  his 
great  soul  and  his  love  of  his  people.  A regency, 
named  by  the  most  furious  demagogues,  has  been 
the  consequence  of  so  much  heroism;  and  Ferdi- 
nand and  his  consort,  and  all  the  royal  family,  have 
been  violently  transferred  to  Cadiz;  to  Cadiz,  where 
that  act  destructive  of  religion  and  the  monarchy 
arose.  There  the  monarch  now  is  a prisoner;  there 
is  the  royal  family;  and  can  there  be  a Spaniard  who 
can  see  such  an  event  without  indignation  and  hor- 
ror? 

“Spaniards!— Your  government  confesses  that  it 
can  find  no  expression  fit  to  paint  so  horrible  i* 
crime;  your  government  feels  itself  reduced  to  tbs 
eloquence  of  silence  . 
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“The  regency  of  the  kingdom,  confounded,  it  is 
true,  by  so  great  a crime,  will  not  neglect  to  take, 
and  it  has  taken,  firm  and  energetic  measures  to 
punish  its  authors;  and  to  remedy  the  evils  caused 
by  the  implacable  enemies  of  God  and  of  the  mo 
narch.  Prudence  and  vigor  will  govern  all  its  re 
solutions.  You  will  co  operate  in  so  just  an  object, 
by  confiding  in  your  government,  which  will,  unre- 
mittingly, pursue  those  whose  infernal  rage  has  fill- 
ed our  hearts  with  mourning. 

“ Madrid , June  21,  1823. 

Proclamation  of  gen.  Vigodet , to  the  soldiers  of  the 
permanent  artny  and  national  militia, , the  defenders 
of  the  island  of  Cadiz. 

“It  being  my  greatest  good  fortune  to  be  placed 
at  the  head  of  so  many,  w orthy  Spaniards,  the  defen 
ders  of  the  national  honor,  and  of  the  legitimate 
rights  of  their  countrymen:  full  of  enthusiasm  on 
finding  myself  selected  by  H.  M.  to  direct  the  va- 
luable portion  of  armed  citizens,  whose  virtues  and 
patriotism  have  lead  them  to  abandon  their  hearths, 
their  property,  and  their  families,  and  to  come 
amidst  fatigues  and  privations,  to  defend,  at  such  a 
distance,  the  national  liberty  and  independence, 
which  are  so  atrociously  attacked  by  foreign  perfi 
dy:  on  beholding  the  resolution  and  energy  that 
shine  so  conspicuously  among  all  the  loyal  and  firm 
Spaniards  that  are  assembled  in  this  circuit,  the  bul- 
wark, for  the  third  time,  of  national  independence, 
liberty  and  honor,  my  heart  is  ready  to  burst,  and 
would  fain,  if  it  were  possible,  carry  my  resolves  to  a 
greater  height  than  they  have  already  attained  to. 
But  as,  in  order  to  place  us  in  a situation  to  inspire 
respect  in  our  haughty  enemies,  decision  and  en- 
thusiasm and  patriotism  are  not  sufficient,  and  that 
organization,  discipline,  firmness  and  constancy 
under  fatigue  and  sufferance  of  hardship  and  priva- 
tions, and  strict  obedience  and  punctuality  in  the 
service,  are  indispensably  necessary,  I caution  you 
that,  to  accomplish  the  great  work  which  we  have 
begun,  it  is  requisite  that  you  should  know,  that 
there  is  no  medium  between  yielding,  shamefully 
and  ignominiously,  and'fconquering,  by  a steady  ad- 
herence to  these  duties.  I am  aware  that  most  of 
you  are  well  convinced  of  this  truth;  but,  neverthe 
less,  if  any  one,  ill-advised  through  cowerdice, 
should  depart  from  the  road  ofheroes,  which,  under 
such  critical  circumstances,  is  marked  out  by  his 
worthy  fellow-soldiers,  I assure  you  all,  that  who- 
ever may  betray  weakness,  or  act  infamously,  shall 
be  punished  *as  the  law  directs,  and  be  separated 
forever  from  freemen,  who  are  determined  to  bury 
themselves  under  the  ruins  of  their  country,  and  to 
renew,  if  it  should  be  necessary,  in  the  island  of 
Cadiz,  the  glorious  remembrance  of  Numantia  of 
old.  Use,  therefore,  your  utmost  exertions;  all  Eu 
rope  has  its  eyes  fixed  upon  us;  and  who  knows 
whether  Providence  has  not  appointed  us  to  be,  a 
second  time,  her  liberators,  and  the  objects  of  her 
admiration  and  delight;  so  that,  whilst  laboring 
under  hardships,  your  only  thought  should  be  that 
you  are  about  to  lose  your  liberty,  perhaps  forever, 
and  let  this  lead  you  to  vigorous  exertion  and  man 
liness,  until  that  heroic  enterprise  shall  have,  been 
accomplished,  in  which  your  commander  in  chief, 
your  countryman  and  companion  in  arms,  promises 
to  be  your  guide  and  your  model.  “Long  five  the 
constitution!  Long  live  the  constitutional  king!” 
Portugal.  This  country  has  fully  retired  to  the 
arms  of  legitimacy — the  absolute  power  of  the  king  is 
re  established.  Several  distinguished  Portuguese, 
and  also  gen.  Pepe,  had  left  Lisbon  for  England. 

Sir  Robert  Wilson  and  his  aid-de-camp,  are  said, 
in  the  London  Times,  to  have  been  seized  at  Opor-  j 


to,  while  travelling  peaceably  on  their  way  to  Lis- 
bon and  unarmed.  They  were  liberated  on  their 
parole.  “This  offence,  (says  the  editor),  will  soon, 
of  course,  be  atoned  for,  if  England  has  a public 
minister  at  Lisbon,  and  is  not  yet  a formal  member 
of  the  alliance  termed  holy.” 

Oporto,  which,  it  was  thought,  wrould  hold  out 
for  the  constitutional  system,  has  submitted  to  the 
restoration  of  the  royal  authority  without  a strug- 
gle. 1'he  following  oath  has  been  taken  by  the 
members  of  the  council — * 

“I  swear  to  defend,  and  cause  to  be  defended,  the 
rights  ol  our, absolute  king,  those  of  our  lady,  the 
queen,  and  the  whole  dynasty  of  the  royal  house  of 
Braganza.” 

The  oath  was  likewise  voluntarily  taken  by  all 
the  nobility  of  Oporto,  whose  names,  together  with 
those  of  the  bishop,  governor  and  council,  are  sub 
scribed  to  it. 

On  the  5th  of  June,  the  councilissued  the  follow 
ing  proclamation: 

“The  judges  and  members  of  the  council  of  the 
most  illustrious  chamber  of  tiie  city  of  Oporto, 
on  the  part  of  his  sovereign  majesty,  whom  God 
protect,  &c.  8tc. 

“We  make  known  to  all  the  respected  inhabi 
tants  of  this  city,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  hap 
py,  (and  by  them  anxiously  desired),  event,  of  the 
re-establishment  of'  the  happy  government  of  our 
lord  the  king,  and  the  restoration  of  his  sovereign 
authority,  and  of  those  legitimate  rights  of  which  he 
and  his  august  and  virtuous  consort  had  been  perfi- 
diously despoiled,  we  have  been  determined  toren 
der  to  the  Almighty  those  thanks  which  are  due 
to  him  for  this  incomparable  blessing,  on  the 
evening  of  Sunday  the  8th  of  the  present  month,  in 
the  holy  cathedral  of  this  city. 

“And  this  illustrious  chamber,  desiring,  at  the 
same  time,  that  this  act  should  be  solemnized  with 
ail  possible  pomp,  and  with  every  demonstration 
of  public  rejoicing,  requests  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city  will  assist  at  the  solemnity,  and  that,  on  the 
the  nights  of  the  5th,  6th,  7th  and  8tb,  they  will 
cause  their  houses  to  be  illuminated. 

“This  illustrious  chamber,  greatly  delighted  at 
this  occasion  of  addressing  the  loyal  inhabitants  of 
the  heroic  city  of  Oporto,  offers  them  its  most  cor- 
dial congratulations  on  the  present  happy  event.” 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  revenue  of 
Great  Britain  is  remarkably  productive.  The  ma- 
nufacturers are  exceedingly  busy,  and  the  people 
seem  more  than  usually  prosperous  and  happy:  but 
Ireland  is  still  wretchedly  disturbed — many  troops 
are  pouring  into  that  kingdom;  a state  of  general 
insubordination  is  apprehended.  Parliament  has 
voted  15,000?.  for  promoting  emigration  from  the 
south,  either  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  Cau- 
nada. 

One  manufacturing  house  at  Stockport,  (the  bu- 
siness of  which  is  not  stated),  has  paid  the  sum  of 
10,500/.  14s.  8f/.  in  government  duties,  in  the  space 
of  six  weeks! 

Stocks,  June  28 — consols  82  1-4  5-8. 

Germany.  The  London  Courier,  alluding  to  the 
recall  of  the  ministers  of  the  “holy  alliance”  from 
Stutgard,  because  the  king  of  Wurtemberg  had  re- 
fused to  interfere  with  the  Carbonari  system,  has  the 
following  pertinent  remarks: — “The  three  powers 
consider  the  existence  of  that  system  in  any  coun- 
try, unchecked  by  the  sovereign  authority  of  it,  as 
sufficient  ground,  not  for  hostility,  but  for  marking 
their  displeasure.  We  must  confess,  however,  this 
is  a somewhat  startling  doctrine,  for,  although  it 
cannot  be  dented  that  Carbonari  principles  involve- 
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in  them  danger  to  all  states,  and  to  all  existing  in- 
stitutions, yet  such  a systematic  mode  of  interfer 
ence  in  the  affairs  of  independent  powers,  except 
where  those  powers  either  encourage  or  admit  of 
practices  hostile  to  the  safety  of  the  parties  inter- 
fering, i£  a most  formidable  innovation.” 

A conversation  took  place  on  this  subject  in  the 
British  house  of  commons,  between  Mr.  Brougham 
and  Mr.  Canning,  during  which  the  latter  stated, 
that  no  official  advices  had  been  received,  although 
some  account.3  of  that  nature  had  reached  minis- 
ters. England  was  no  party  to  the  proceedings  of 
the  allied  powers;  she,  in  this  case,  was  merely  a 
spectator.  Mr.  Brougham  protested  against  being 
understood  to  concur  with  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, that  Great  Britain  could  be  a mere  tame  spec- 
tator of  such  transactions.  The  principles  of  the 
allies  he  said  were  utterly  detestable  in  themselves, 
and  ruinous  to  the  liberties  of  the  world. 

Turkey  and  Greece.  It  is  strongly  reported  that 
the  Turkish  fleet,  having  left  the  Dardanelles,  was 
attacked  by  the  Greeks,  who  succeeded  in  cutting 
off  the  captain  pacha  in  a frigate,  and  three  brigs-— 
the  rest  escaped.  We  are  happy  to  believe  that 
this  report  is  true,  and,  surely,  it  is  possible. 

It  is  said  also  that  the  barbarians  have  been  de- 
feated near  Arta— that  the  castle  of  Lepanto  has 
been  carried  by  the  Greeks,  and  that  the  gallant 
Bozzaris  was  severely  wounded  in  the  affair. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Augsburg  Gazette,  under  date 
May  29th,  “that  lord  Strangford,  the  English  ambas 
sador  at  Constantinople,  had  disagreed  with  the 
Reis  Effendi,  on  account  of  the  refusal  he  had  met 
with  to  his  applications  respecting  the  navigation 
of  the  Black  Sea,  and  had  broken  off  all  communi- 
cation with  him. 

Mexico.  If  what  is  said  of  the  state  of  things  in 
this  country  is  to  be  believed,  it  is  tilled  with  con- 
spiracies, petty  factions  and  parties—- and  much 
bloodshed  must  be  expected  before  anything  like 
order  can  be  re  established.  1 Assassination  is  re 
presented  a3  a common  affair. 


Election  of  President 


From  the  JYutional  Intelligencer — addressed  to  the 
editors. 

G ehteemek:  Inclosed  you  will  receive  a few  re 
marks  on  a subject,  in  my  estimation,  of  the  high- 
est importance.  It  is  novel,  as  well  as  important. 
Hitherto,  we  have  discussed  questions  of  construc- 
tion only.  We  have  inquired,  whether  a power 
was  granted  by  the  constitution;  or  what  was  the 
extent  of  a power,  acknowledged  to  have  been 
granted?  We  thought  these  questions  of  the  high- 
est interest,  and  worthy  of  grave  and  laborious  in- 
vestigation. But  we  have  now  before  us  a clause 
of  the  constitution,  which  all  the  art,  all  the  inge- 
nuity of  construction,  cannot  elude.  This  clause, 
in  case  a majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors 
shail  not  be  given  to  one  man  -devolves  the  elec- 
tion of  president  on  the  house  of  representatives, 
voting  by  states.  To  this  point  the  election,  it  is 
apprehended,  must  come.  The  people  alone,  by 
their  .union,  can  arrest  its  course  before  it  reaches 
that  point.  4t  is  suggested,  that  this  union  will  not 
take  place  if  the  people  are  left  to  themselves. — 

, The  people,  then,  it  is  urged,  must  not  be  left  to 
themselves;  and  a caucus,  composed  of  senators  and 
representatives,  must  instruct  them  how  to  vote. — 
Thus  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  an  election  by 
the  house  of  representatives,  it  is  said,  vviil  be 
avoided.  Is  this  a remedy?  Is  this  a remedy  to 
which  we  ought  to  resort?  In  the  examination  and 


solution  of  these  questions,  the  remarks  which  ac- 
company this  letter  may  not  be,  perhaps,  altogether 
useless. 

From  the  year  1798  to  the  present  day,  I have 
been  engaged  in  the  discussion  of  constitutional 
questions.  Few  have  occurred  in  which  I have 
not  taken  a part  publicly,  either  orally  or  in  writ- 
ing. I had  no  object  in  view,  but  to  perform  what 
I conceived  to  be  a duty.  The  question  now  be- 
fore us,  though  not  strictly  a constitutional  ques- 
tion, is  of  deeper  interest  and  of  a more  awful 
character.  The  existence  of  the  constitution,  per- 
haps ot  the  union,  depends  on  the  course  which 
we  may  now  determine  to  pursue.  I will  not, 
therefore,  precisely  at  the  moment  of  the  greatest 
danger,  abandon  a post  where,  from  choice,  I have 
-remained  so  long.  PHOCiON. 

Virginia , July  4,  1823. 

TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Of  the  existing  system  of  electing  the  president  of 
the  United  States : of  its  defects  .*  and  of  the  re» 
medyt 

By  the  constitution  of  the 
[Mode  of  electing  presi*  United  States,  as  adopted  in 
dent  originally.]  1789,  the  electors  of  president 
and  vice  president,  appointed 
in  the  several  states,  were  to  meet  in  their  re- 
spective states,  and  ballot  for  two  persons,  of  whom 
one,  at  least,  was  to,  be  an  inhabitant  of  another 
state.  The  person  having  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  votes  was  to  be  president,  provided  that 
number  constituted  a majority  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  electors  appointed.  If  more  than  one  per- 
son had  such  majority,  and,  at  the  same  time,  an 
equal  number  ot  votes,  then  the  house  of  repre=> 
sentatives  was  to  choose  one  of  them  for  president* 
If  no  person  had  a majority,  the  houseof  represen- 
tatives was  to  select  a president  from  the  five  (1) 
highest  on  the  list. 

By  the  1-st  sec.  of  the  2d  arti« 
[Senators  and  represen-  c{e  jt  js  declared  that  no  Sena- 
ta lives  excluded  i rom  . , ,,  , 

the  electoral  office.]  tor  or  representative  shail  be  ap-- 
pointed  an  elector.  Yet  the 
same  section,  upon  a certain  event,  which  has  actu- 
ally occurred,  (more  than  one  person,  in  ISOQ^bav- 
ing  a majority,  and  an  equal  number  of  votes}* 
and  upon  a certain  other  event,  likely  to  occur 
hereafter,  in  nine  elections  in  ten,  (that  is,  no  per- 

(1)  The  five  highest!  Is  not  this  latitude  of  se- 
lection a strong  indication  of  distrust  of  the  peo- 
ple? A receives  four-tenths  of  the  electoral  votes; 
B receives  three  tenths;  D,  E and  F,  one-tenth 
each.  The  house  of  representatives  may  choose 
either  of  the  five!  Surely  more  deference  would 
have  been  manifested  for  public  sentiment  if  the 
selection  had  been  confined  io  the  two  first;  espe- 
cially when  it  is  recollected  that  “the  election  had 
been  confided,  not  to  any  pre-established  body,  but 
to  men  chosen  by  the  people  for  the  special  pur. 
pose,  at  a particular  conjuncture:  a small  number 
of  persons,  selected  by  their  fellow  citizens,  from 
the  general  mass,  most  likely  to  possess  the  infor- 
mation and  discrimination  requisite  to  so  complicat- 
ed an  investigation’* — (Fed.  2 voi,  p,  141.)  It 
deserves  to  be  noticed,  that  the  12th  amendment 
in  some  measure  recognizes  this  idea,  arid  coniines 
the  right  of  selection  to  three.  The  amendment 
was  xvithiii  one  of  being  right.  The  amendment 
oifered  by  John  Tayior,  of  Caroline,  at  the  last 
session  of  the  senate,  (1822-2S),  comes  to  the 
point.  The  electors,  at  their  second  meeting,  are 
, to  choose  from  the  two  highest  on  the  list. 
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son  having  a majority  of  the  whole  number),  has 
given  the  electing  power  to  the  bouse  of  repre 
sentatives  only;  and,  what  is  still  more  remarkable, 
to  the  house  of  representatives  acting  by  states; 
thus  putting  into  the  hands  of  one  man,  the  only 
representative  from  a small  state,  at  first  a thir 
teenth,  and  now  a twenty-fourth  part  of  the  whole 
power  of  the  nation  on"  this  important  subject, 
while  the  representative  of  a large  state,  Virginia 
for  instance,  possessed,  at  first,  only  the  tenth  of  a 
thirteenth  part^and  now  the  twenty  .second  of  a 
twenty-fourth  part. 

There  is  an  apparent,  if  not 
[Apparent  incongruity.]  real,  incongruity  between 
these  provisions.  The  con- 
siderations  w hich  led  the  convention  to  forbid  a se- 
nator or  member  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
to  hold  the  office  of  an  elector,  to  which  office, 
even  at  first,  very  little  more  than  the  one  hun- 
dredth part  of  the  electing  power  belonged,  the 
decrease  of  which  part  was  manifestly  foreseen  by 
the  convention,  were  surely  capable  of  being  ap- 
plied, with  still  greater  force,  not  only  to  a mem- 
ber of  the  house  of  representatives  holding  a part 
of  the  electing  power,  at  first  equal  to  a thirteenth, 
and  even  now  to  a twfenty -fourth  part  of  the  whole, 
but  to  the  members  generally. 

If  it  besaid  that  this  incongruity,  however  real, 
was  not  to  be  avoided,  it  being  necessary  that  the 
election,  in  case  of  a failure  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple, should  be  made  by  some  power  or  department 
in  operation  at  the  time  of  such  failure,  the  an- 
swer is,  that  this  necessity  did  not  force  the  elec- 
tion into  the  house  of  representatives  only,  nor  re- 
quire that  the  votes  should  be  given  by  states „ 

There  is  another  apparent,  if 
[Another  incongruity,]  not  real,  incongruity,  in  this  part 
of  the  system.  When  the  pre- 
sident is  elected  by  the  electors,  the  act  is  almost 
entirely  national.  It  is  only  so  far  federal,  as  the 
number  of  electors  is  increased,  by  the  number  of 
senators  to  which  each  state  is  entitled.  But  if  the 
election  devolve  on  the  house  of  representatives, 
it  changes  its  character  immediately,  and  becomes 
exclusively  federal:  each  state  acting  for  itself,  and 
each,  small  and  great,  counting  one. 

Now,  admitting  that  the  elect- 

[Prohable  cause  of  the  ing  power  ought,  in  case. of  a 
last.]  failure  on  the  part  of  the  people, 

to  have  been  delegated  to  the 
house  of  representatives,  the  reason  why  the  house 
of  representatives  should,  in  this  case,  and  in  this 
only,  vote  by  states,  is  not  easily  discovered.  1 he 
68th  No.  of  the  Federalist,  devoted  to  the  subject 
of  the  presidential  election,  does  not  even  notice 
this  part  of  the  provision.  The  fair  presumption  is, 
that  the  probable,  and  indeed,  inevitable  course  of 
events,  was  not  correctly  anticipated.  It  was  con- 
ceived that  the  election  of  president  Would  gene- 
rally be  completed  by  the  electors.  Viewing  the 
mighty  men  of  the  revolution,  the  framers  of  our 
constitution  took  it  for  granted  that  the  people 
could  seldom  be  at  a loss  in  the  selection  of  a presi- 
dent.  They  forgot  that  these  men  were  the 
growth  and  product  of  a revolutionary  war,  and 
that  those  who  were  to  come  after  them,  however 
distinguished  by  virtue  and  talents,  could  never 
have  the  same  means  of  deserving  and  acquiring 
the  respect,  the  admiration,  and  the  gratitude 
of  their  fellow  citizens.  Under  this  delusion,  the 
ulterior  and  contingent  power  of  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives was  deemed  of  little  importance:  one 
not  likely  to  be  often  called  into  operation.  The 
Federalist, -(2,  144),  justifies  this  remark.  The  wri- 


ter uses  this  strong  expression:  “But,  as  a majority 
of  votes  might  not  always  centre  in  one  man,  and  as 
it  might  be  unsafe  to  permit  less  than  a majority 
to  be  conclusive,  it  is  provided  that,  in  such  a con- 
tingency, the  house  of  representatives  shall  se-, 
lect,”  he.  he.  It  would  have  teen  difficult  for  the 
writer  of  this  number  to  find  an  expression  better 
calculated  to  convey  his  idea  of  the  remoteness  of 
the  contingency  in  question.  The  majority,  which 
is  to  prevent  it7  may  not  always  be  found! 

' That  the  impression  at  the 

[The  house  of  reps,  time  wras,  that  the  election  ot 

scaree'y  thought  of  president  would  almost  always 

as  the  electing  body]  be  decided  by  the  electors,  is 

rendered  still  more  probable  by 
the  general  tenor  of  the  chapter  quoted.  In  one 
part  particularly,  the  contingent  power  of  the 
house  seems  to  be  entirely  forgotten.  “Nothing 
was  more  to  be  desired,  (says  this  chapter),  than 
that  every  practicable  obstacle  should  be  opposed  to 
cabal,  intrigue  and  corruption— -these  most  deadly 
adversaries  of  republican  government,  &c.  &c.-— 
But  the  convention  haye  guarded  against  all  dan- 
ger ot  this  sort  with  the  most  provident  and  judi- 
cious attention.  They  have  not  made  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  president  to  depend  on  pre-existing  bo- 
dies of  men , who  might  be  tampered  with,  before 
hand,  to  prostitute  their  votes/’  &c.  It  is  apparent, 
from  this  language,  that  the  writer  thought  not  of 
the  house  of  representatives,  but  of  the  electors 
appointed  by  the  people,  as  the  efficient  and  elect- 
ing body.  When,  therefore,  the  convention  had 
provided  for  the  election  of  a president  by  electors, 
and  further  provided,  for  what  was  then  believed 
to  be  a merely  p ossible  case,  (a  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  electors),  by  devolving  the  power  on  the 
house  of  representatives,  every  tiling  necessary 
was  supposed  to  have  been  done.  And  it  is  proba- 
ble,  that  the  manner  of  voting,  that  is,  by  states, 
was  adopted,  merely  because  it  happened  to  be 
first  suggested,  or  because  it  presented  to  the  view 
of  the  small  states,  a possible  event,  on  the  occur- 
rence of  which  they  would  stand  as  they  then  stood* 
on  a footing  of  exact  equality  with  the  largest  state 
in  the  union.  (1) 

Twelve  years  only  had  passed 
[Early  discovery  of  the  away,  before  a case  occurred 

defect  in  the  system.]  which  devolved  on  the  house  of 
representatives  the  right  of  se- 
lecting a president.  Mr.  Jefferson  and  another 
person  had  an  equal  numer  of  votes,  and  each  of 
them  a majority.  It  was  a fact,  known  throughout 
the  United  States,  that  Mr.  Jefferson  was  the  per- 
son whom  the  people  intended  to  make  their  presi- 
dent. {2)  On  this  subject,  there  was  not,  among  the 

(1)  Since  writing  the  above  1 have  examined  the 
journal  of  the  convention.  The  first  proposition 
was  to  confer  the  election  on  the  senate.  The  pro- 
position to  strike  out  the  senate,  and  to  insert  the 
house  of  representatives,  voting  by  states,  prevailed 
at  once.  The  manner  of  voting  in  the  house  of 
representatives  does  not  seem  to  have  been  consi- 
dered as  a separate  question. 

(2)  Mr.  Madison  will  probaby  recollect  a circum- 
stance which  occurred  at  that  time,  and  which 
serves  at  once  to  illustrate  the  remark  in  the  text, 
and  the  character  of  Mr.  Wythe,  then  chancellor  of 
Va. — Mr.  Wythe,  from  his  great  age,  his  extensive 
erudition,  his  high  office,  his  long  service  and  his 
spotless  integrity,  was  of  course  to  be  president  of 
the  electoral  college,  of  which  he  and  Mr.  Madison 
were  members.  Thinking  that  it  would  be  his  du- 
ty'to  prepare  ^he.  certificates  of  the  election,  Mr, 
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republicans,  a dissenting1  voice.  Yet,  in  defiance  of 
the  public  will,  loudly  and  unequivocally  expressed, 
thirty-seven  ballots  were  taken  before  this  will 
could  be  carried  into  effect.  The  nation  was  filled 
with  astonishment  and  indignation,  at  this  insolent 
and  traitorous  opposition;  and  the  temple  of  o.ur 
union  trembled  to  its  foundation.  From  that  day 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  looked  for- 
ward, with  anxiety  and  apprehension,  to  a congres- 
sional election  of  president;  an  anxiety  and  appre- 
hension not  at  all  alleviated  by  what  has  already 
occurred  in  the  capitol,  in  relation  to  the  ensuing 
election. 

The  consequence  of  this  event 

[Amendment]  was,  that,  in  1803,  an  amendment 
was  prepared,  and  in  the  next 
year  a'dopted,  by  which  the  electors  were  required 
to  name  in  their  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as 
president,  and  the  person  voted  for  as  vice  presi- 
dent. 

This  amendment  guarded  against  the  recurrence 
of  the  cause,  which*  on  that  occasion,  transferred 
the  election  of  the  president  to  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives: a cause  which,  from  the  circumstance 
of  its  having  happened  once,  was  not  likely  to  hap- 
pen again.  But  the  amendment  went  no  farther. 
The  power  of  the  house  of  representatives  to  elect, 
and  to  elect  by  states,  in  all  cases  where  no  candi- 
date  has  a majority,  was  left  untouched.  The  house 
of  representatives,  therefore,  it  may  be  safely  as- 
sumed, will,  if  the  constitution,  takes  its  course, 
elect,  in  nine  instances  in  ten,  the  president  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  human  af- 
fairs, it  is  not  probable  that  one  statesman  will  be  so 
decidedly. pre-eminent  as  to  command  the  votes  of 
a majority  of  the  electors.  In  the  periods  of  revo- 
lution and  of  war,  the  master  spirits  of  the  land  are 
called  into  action.  Talents  are  displayed,  dangers 
encountered,  sufferings  endured,  sacrifices  made, 
and  services  performed,  which  are  followed  by  the 
gratitude  and  confidence  of  the  nation.  But,  after 
years  of  peace,  in  which  there  has  been  no  call  for  any 
great  sacrifice  for  the  public  good,  no  opportunity 
of  rendering  any  signal  service,-  there  cannot  be, 
among  men  of  talents,  that  sort  of  difference,  which 
will  be  generally  perceived,  or  even  acknowledged, 
if  perceived. 

The  election  of  the  president, 
[Elections  hereafter  to  therefore,  by  the  house  of  repre- 
nf tth^house  sent&tives,  I repeat,  will  be  here- 
evils of  this  system,  alter  almost  a matter  oi  course. 

Now,  against,  an  election  in  this 
way,  the  public  opinion  seems  to  be  fixed,  and 
lightly  fixed.  It  is  a violation  of  right  and  princi- 
ple, that,  in  a matter  in  which  we  are  all  equally 
concerned,  one  man  should  have  as  much  power  as 
twenty  or  thirty,  or  even  more.  And  it  is  manifest 
that,  under  this  plan,  cabal,  intrigue  and  corrup- 
tion, will  find  room  for  their  operations  and  every 
selfish  and  every  malignant  feeling,  scope  , for  their 
indulgence.  In  the  course  of  a few  elections  of  this 
sort,  our  government  would  be  administered  by  in- 
triguers only.  The  public  interest  would  be  ne- 
glected or  betrayed;  our  harmony  destroyed;  our 

Wythe  wrote  a form,  (which  is,  perhaps,  yet  in  ex- 
istence), in  which  it  was  distinctly  certified  that  the 
electors  of  Virginia  had  unanimously  voted  for  Tho- 
mas Jefferson  as  president  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Madison,  whose  veneration  forjMr.  Wythe  was  sin- 
cere and  profound,  will  also  recollect  how  much  he 
was  embarrassed  and  distressed,  when  Mr.  W.j  put 
fhis  form  into  his  hands,  for  his  examination' and 
correction,  and  in  what  way  he  was  relieved. 


confidence  in  the  government  annihilated;  enr  union 
endangered;  our  character,  the  most  precious  trea- 
sure which  a m^*n  or  a people  can  possess,  sunk, 
even  in  our  own  esteem,  and  the  cause  of  free  go- 
vernment disgraced  and  dishonored  by  those  whose 
peculiar  duty  and  interest  it  is  to  sustain  it,  in  all  its 
purity  and  splendor.  In  this  state  of  things,  if  any 
virtue  or  patriotism  shall  yet  remain  among  us,  we 
shall  be  driven  to  the  necessity  of  attempting,  under 
the  influence  of  mortified  and  exasperated  feeling, 
to  effect  a change  which  we  can  now  s ok  after 
and  examine  with  all  the  calmness  and  deliberation 
which  should  mark  every  movement  affecting,  how- 
ever remotely,  the  constitbtion  of  our  country. 
v'Such,  however,  is  the  constitution.  Such  is  the 
evil  which  presents  itself  to  our  view.  Toe  object 
of  this  essay  is  to  shew  that  this  evil  may  be  reme- 
died, by  placing  the  election  where  it  ought  to  be, 
and  where  it  &as  meant  to  be— in  the  hands  of  the 
people. 

But,  while  it  is  admitted  by  all, 
[Remedy  by  a congres-  that  the  election  of  president  bv 
3.5“  eauc“s’  op|K,s-  the  house  of  representatives  is  a 
great  evil,  it  13  suggested,  nay, 
strenuously  contended  by  some,  that  this  evil  may 
be  avoided  by  a congressional  caucus.  The  propo- 
sition, then,  is  simply  this — that  a defect,  an  ac- 
knowledged defect  in  the  constitution,  is  to  be  re- 
medied, not  in  the  way  prescribed  by  the  constitution 
itself, \ but  by  a voluntary  association  of  men,  who 
wili  take  care  that  the  case  to  which  the  obnoxious 
provision  applies,  shall  notoccur.  They  will  take 
care  that  the  election  shall  not  devolve  on  congress; 
and  the  instrument  to  ward  off  this  evil  is  a congres- 
sional caucus. 

To  this  plan  of  changing  the  course  which  the 
constitution,  no  matter  how  unwisely,  has  prescrib- 
ed, in  case  no  presidential  candidate  shall  obtain  a 
majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors;  to  this 
plan  of  effecting  the  change  by  the  arbitrary  appli- 
cation  of  a power  which  the  constitution  does  not 
recognize,  there  are  several  objections,  which,  to 
me,  appear  conclusive. 

Let  it  be  distinctly  understood 
^L\vhenqate  caueus~"  that  the  objections  are  urged 
against  a congressional  caucus,  in- 
stituted with  a view  to  guard  against  the  operation 
of  an  obnoxious  provision  in  the  constitution — a 
ca'ucus  to  which  federalists  as  well  as  republicans 
may  be  admitted.  It  is  not  meant  to  be  affirmed  that 
a caucus  may  not,  under  certain  circumstances,  be 
legitimately  held.  But  the  circumstances  which 
alone  can  justify  members  of  congress,  constitution- 
ally excluded  from  an  electoral  vote,  in  deciding  or 
recommending  how  the  electors  shall  vote,  are,  i. 
That  there  are  rival  candidates  of  different  parties; 
2.  That,  in  the  party  proposing  to  hold  the  caucus, 
there  are  two  or  more  individuals,  one  or  more  of 
whom  it  is  necessary  to  withdraw  in  order  that  the 
whole  force  of  the  party  may  be  exerted  in  favor  of 
one  only.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  manifest 
that  the  caucus  is  a party  measure,  conducted  ex- 
clusively by  members  of  the  party.  They  caucus 
against  their  adversaries.  This,  I think,  may  be 
fairly  done.  I see  not  howfit  can  be  avoided.  But, 
if  both  of  the  facts  above  stated  do  not  exist;  if  the 
candidates  are,  both  or  all,  as  the  case  may  be,  sup- 
ported by  portions  of  the  same  p^rty,  then  the  cau- 
cus is  obviously  not  against  an  adversary  party,  but 
against  the  constitution;  and  this  system,  if  once 
adopted,  is  to  be  called  into  action  at  pleasure  as 
long  as  the  constitution  stands.  To  this  system  my 
best  and  most  deliberate  judgment  is  opposed. 
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If  the  constitution  be  defective,  1 
[Remedy  by  amendment  and  on  this  point  there  seems : 
ot  constitution.]  , , . r -•  . - 

to  be  but  one  opinion,  it  is  the 

dictate,  not  only  of  common,  but  of  the  commonest 
sense,  to  amend  it;  and  not  to  leave  to  the  caprice, 
or  to  the  political  speculations  of  the  moment,  the 
decision  of  the  question,  whether  this  extraneous 
power  shall  or  shall  not  be  applied  in  a presidential 
election?  It  is  manifest  that  this  decision  will  not 
always  depend  solely,  as  it  ought  to  depend,  on  con- 
siderations of  patriotism  and  public  good,  but,  in  a 
great  measure,  if  not  altogether,  on  the  effect  which 
it  may  produce  in  relation  to  particular  candidates. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this 
[Caucuses  not  composed  proceeding  has  been  deemed  so 
?SX]0t'thebeStraa“  exceptionable  by  some  of  our 
? most  virtuous  representatives, 

that  no  consideration  could  induce  them  to  attend 
a caucus,  even  when  it  was  manifestly  a party  mea- 
sure. The  number  of  those  who  will  not  attend  a 
caucus  against  the  constitution,  from  conscientious 
ipotives,  will  be  much  greater;  and  these  are  the 
very  men  whose  absence  we  should  have  roost  cause 
to  regret.  It  is  not  meant  to  be  said  that  wise  and 
virtuous  men  will  not  attend  a caucus  of  this  last 
description:  wise  and  virtuous  men  advocate  the 
measure.  0n  this  point,  there  can  be  no  doubt; 
but,  neither  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  every  spe- 
culator, every  trader  in  politics,  every  government 
contractor,  will  not  fail  to  be  present,  if  there  be 
any  of  that  description  in  congress, 

A caucus  may  be  held  when 
[May  be  called  to  defeat  there  is  no  cause  for  one;  when 
and  not  to  lead  public  pe0p]e>  if  left  to  themselves, 
opimon.j  would  find  no  difficulty  in  the  se- 

lection of  a president.  The  object  in  such  a case 
must  be  to  defeat,  and  not  to  accomplish,  the  wish 
of  the  nation.  Such  a case  has  occurred. 

It  is  manifest,  that,  if  the  cau 
[People  a mere  instra-  cus  attain  its  avowed  object, 
piayomV116  *!awcus  to  which  is  the  prevention  of  a 
congressional  election,  it  attains 
another,  not  avowed;  that  of  prescribing  who  shail 
be  elected.  The  people,  according  to  this  theory, 
are  a mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  caucus; 
and,  and  in  plain  truth,  the  election  of  president  is 
to  be  under  the  control  of  the  very  persons  whom 
the  constitution  has  denounced  as  unfit  for  the  of- 
fice of  elector. 


The  opinion  that  such  is  the 
[People  begin  to  regard  tendency  of  this  plan  is  not  con- 
fined  to  a few.  H is  shewing 
pression.]  and  diflusing  itself  very  clearly 

every  day.  The  people,  antici- 
pating the  agency  of  congress  in  the  ensuing  elec- 
tion, have  dismissed  some  representatives  and  chos- 
en others,  solely  on  account  of  their  declared 
or  supposed  opinions  in  reference  to  the  next  presi- 
dent. In  the  struggle  of  1799  and  1800,  this  was 
rational.  A declaration  in  favor  of  either  of  the  two 
candidates  was  a clear  and  unequivocal  expression 
of  political  principle.  But  where  all  the  candidates 
are  of  the  same  party,  and  are  zealously  supported 
by  different  men  of  th~  same  party,  the  only  effect 
of  administering  a test  is  to  bind  the  representa- 
tive in  a way  which  may  produce  infinite  embarrass- 
ment. If  ail  are  instructed,  and-,  in  time,  if  the  cau- 
cus system  continues,  all  will  be  instructed,  the  di- 
vision among  the  people  is  transferred  to  the  cau- 
cus, and  none  can  yield  without  violating  theif  in- 
structions. In  this  way,  the  difficulties  of  the  pre- 
sent system  are  increased,  instead  of  being  dimin- 
ished. In  truth,  the  constitution  meant  to  keep  the 
representative  at  a distance  from  the  primary  elec- 


tion of  the  president,  and  to  bestow  an  agency  upon 
him  only  in  the  last  resort.  The  caucus  system  \s 
in  direct  hostility  with  this  plain  and  obvious  idea* 

The  election  of  the  chief  ma= 
Danger  attending  the  gistrate  of  a great  nation  is  prov- 
eiection  of  a chief  ma-  ed,  by  the  experience  of  man- 
?SBe  kmd'  tobetl«  most  difficult  and 

in  the  people.]  dangerous  task  which  that  na- 
tion can  perform.  War  and 
bloodshed  have  been  the  almost  inevitable  atten- 
dants of  the  election,  except  when  made  by  the  peo- 
ple. We  have  seen  one  election  here  which  exciteds 
in  the  mind  of  every  friend  of  free  government, 
sentiments  of  detestation  and  resentment,  which  it 
is  painful  even  now  to  recollect,  although  more  than 
twenty  years  have  passed  away.  But  there  is  onfc 
way,  perhaps  one  way  only,  in  which  we  can  secure 
at  once  a regular  election  of  the  president  and  the 
tranquillity  of  the  country  during  an  election;  and 
that  is,  by  placing  the  election  entirely  and  exclu- 
sively in  the  hands  of  the  people;  or,  in  case  of  a 
failure  on  their  part,  in  the  hands  of  all  the  mem- 
oers  of  both  houses  of  the  congress  of  the  United 
States. 

And  here,  perhaps,  it  may  not  be  improper  nor 
useless  to  make  one  general  remark,  or  rather  to 
lay  down  a rule,  as  universally  true,  if  republican 
principles  are  founded  in  truth— if  men  are  compe- 
tent to  self-government,  as  all  republicans  believe. 
It  is  this:  Whenever  an  appointment  is  to  be  made, 
of  such  importance  as  to  excite  a strong  and  gene- 
ral feeling,  and  there  is  the  least  doubt  as  to  the  lo- 
cation of  the  power  of  appointment,  place  it  as  corn- 
pletely  within  the  control  of  the  people  as  circum- 
stances will  permit.  The  convention  unquestiono 
ably  recognized  this  rule,  precisely  as  laid  down,  in 
aUemping  to  carry  the  election  of  president  as  near 
to  the  people  as  it  could  be  carried  under  our  sys= 
tem  df  representation. 

The  avoWed  object  of  a caucus 
[Caucus  system, if  adop-  in  the  case  supposed,  that  is„ 

ted,  a change  ot  the  where  all  the  presidential  can- 
constitution  by  uncon  , , r , . 

stitutional  means,]  didates  are  supported  by  differ- 
ent  portions  of  the  same  party^ 
is  to  prevent,  an  election  by  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives. Now,  as  has  been  before  suggested,  the 
caucus  cannot  accomplish  this  purpose,  unless  their 
nomination  shall  induce  a majority  of  the  electors 
to  vote  for  one  and  the  same  man.  If  this  effect  shall 
be  produced,  it  is  manifest  that  the  president  is 
elected  by  the  caucus  and  not  by  the  people.  The 
agency  of  the  people  will  be,  and  according  to  this 
theory  must  be,  a mere  mockery.  In  fact,  we  shall 
have  changed  our  constitution,  by  an  unconstitu- 
tional process,  and  we  shall  hereafter  proceed,  as  if 
the  constitution  had  contained  a declaration  to  this 
effect:  “The  members  of  the  congress  of  the  Unit- 

ed  States,  or  so  many  of  them  as  may  think  proper 
to  convene,  shall  have  power  to  nominate,  and,  by 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  people,  appoint,  a presi- 
dent and  vice  president  of  the  United  States;  pro- 
vided, however,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
be  construed  to  abridge  the  right  of  the  people  to 
act,  as  if  this  provision  had  not  been  made,  or  to  re- 
quire the  members  of  congress  to  convene,  if  it  shall 
be  their  pleasure  not  to  convene.”  This  is  the  sum 
and  substance  of  the  amendment,  on  which  it  is  pro- 
posed that  the  people  of  this  country  shall  act.  If 
the  people  ought  to  act  upon  it,  they  ought  to  in- 
corporate it  in  the  constitution.  Is  there  one  man  in 
the  United  States  who  will  offer  such  an  amend- 
ment for  public  consideration? 

But  let  us  suppose  that  the  people  should  be  dis- 
satisfied, no  matter  from  what  cause,  with  the  cau» 
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cus  nomination,  without  being  able  to  give  a majo- 
rity to  any  one  individual,  the  consequence  inevita 
bly  is,  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  patriotic  labors 
of  the  caucus,  tlie  election  devolves  at  last  on  the 
house  of  representatives,  voting  by  states!  Thus, 
this  practical  amendment  becomes  no  amendment 
at  all— and  an  unavailing  use  of  it  may  exhibit  this 
admirable  illustration  of  the  wisdom  of  our  elective 
institutions:  A maybe  recommended  by  the  caucus 
— B may  receive  the  greatest  number  of  electoral 
votes — and  C may  be  elected  president  by  the  house 
of  representatives! 

Having  pointed  out  the  defect  in  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  which  we  all  acknowledge, 
and  having  shewn  that  the  remedy  proposed  is  sub 
stuntially  a change  in  the  constitution,  irregularly 
and  unconstitutionally  effected,  and,  thirdly,  that  it 
is,  in  itself,  an  evil,  perhaps,  quite  as  great  as  that 
intended  to  be  removed,  I am  bound  myself  to 
sugg  * . ady  by  a regular  and  constitutional 


It  is  a fact,  worthy  of  our  seri- 
fT.  ; t.,an  of  ous  notice,  that  the  people  of 
• • i ' Presldent9  the  United  States  have  not  made 

our  sys8tem].Part  a single  amendment,  as  to  the 
mere  organization  of  our  govern- 
ment, except  in  relation  to  the  very  subject  now  un- 
der consideration.  This  fact  shews  our  constitu- 
tion to  be,  in  this  part,  weaker  than  in  any  other 
part  It  is,  in  truth,  the  weakest  part  of  the  whole 
system,  and  most  assuredly  will  be,  unless  amended, 
the  first  that  gives  way.  V is  also  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  now  within  our  immediate  view,  betrayed 
its  deficiency,  within  the  short  period  of  twelve 
years  after  the  adoption  of  the  constitution;  and,  in 
fact,  within  four  years  after  the  very  first  election, 
in  which  the  discovery  pould  haye  been  made. 

Under  this  view  of  this  part  of  our  constitution, 
it  becomes  us  to  examine,  whether  an  amendment 
qan  be  formed  on  principles  entirely  republican, 
and  in  full  harmony  with  the  provisions  and  object 
of  the  existing  constitution,  by  which  we  can  secure 
the  purity  and  tranquillity  of  our  presidential  elec- 
tions. If  such  an  amendment  can  be  devised,  we 
ought  not  to  hesitate  about  its  adoption. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  exhibit  an  amendment  in 
the  form  and  terms  in  vphich  it  should  be  offered  to 
the  legislature  of  a state,  or  to  the  congress  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  present  pur- 
pose, merely  to  present  the  two  great  points,  which 
ought  to  be  embraced  by  the  amendment  required. 

The  first  point  is  the  establish  - 
£ Remedy— district  sys-  ment  of  the  district  system  of 
tem— ultimate  deei-  eiectl0n  throughout  the  United 

s.on  by  congress  VO-  ^ 
ting  per  capita.]  Duties. 

The  second,  that,  whenever  an 
event  shall  occur,  which  transfers  the  electing 
power  from  the  people,  the  transfer  shall  be  to  con- 
gress generally,  both  houses  voting  together,  instan- 
ter  and  per  capita. 

The  first  point  may  be  brought 
[Whether  majority, or  into  the  amendment  in  one  of 

fhegreaimnumber  th^ee  different  ways, 
to  elect].  1.  ft  may  be  provided  and  re- 

quired  that  the  person  voted  for 
as  president,  by  the  electors,  must  have,  as  now,  in 
order  to  be  elected,  a majority  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  electors. 

This  provision,  according  to  the  preceding  rea- 
soning, will  probably  leave  the  chances  of  an  elec- 
tion by  the  people,  just  where  they  now  are.  I say 
probably,  because  it  is  rot  certain  that  the  district 


system,  which  will  call  the  whole  nation  into  ac 
tion,  may  not  produce  greater  coincidence  of  opi* 
nion,  than  can  be  expected  under  the  different  sys' 
terns  of  electing  electors,  prevailing  throughout  the 
United  States,  It  the  chances  of  an  election  of  pre- 
sident by  the  people  should  remain  the  same,  the 
benefit  resulting  from  the  amendment  must  be 
Sought  for  in  the  second  provision,  which  substi- 
tutes all  congress,  voting  per  capita,  for  the  house 
of  representatives,  voting  by  states.  This,  I admit, 
is  a great  benefit,  a very  great  one:  well  worthy  of 
being  taken,  if  no  other  can  be  obtained.  And  this 
benefit  may  be  rendered  still  more  essential,  by  re- 
stricting the  selection  of  congress  to  one  of  the  two 
highest  on  the  list.  Under  such  an  arrangement,  a 
failure  to  elect  a president  would  be  almost  an  im- 
possibility. The  measure,  therefore,  which  shall 
guard  us  and  mankind  from  such  a calamity,  is  well 
entitled  to  our  most  serious  considerat  ion.  I speak 
of  mankind  as  well  as  of  ourselves.  If  our  example 
fail,  if  the  temple  which  we  have  consecrated  to 
union  and  j-iberty  shall  be  permitted  to  fall,  the 
friends  of  free  government  will  receive  a heavier 
blow  from  us,  than  from  the  armies  of  the"  allied  des- 
pots, aided  by  the  zealous  diplomatic  co- operation  of 
neutral  Britain. 

2.  Or,  it  may  be  provided,  that  the  person  elect- 
ed must  have,  (not  a majority,  but),  a greater  num- 
ber of  electoral  votes  than  any  other  person:  and 
that  this  great  number  shall  be  one-third,  fourth, 
fifth,  &c.  &.c.  of  the  whole  number.  It  is  apparent 
that  the  reduction  of  the  efficient  number  increases9 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  reduction,  the  chance 
of  an  election  by  the  people.  So  far,  if  is  an  im- 
provement on  the  plan  first  suggested. 

3.  Or  it  may  be  simply  required  that  the  person 
elected  shall  have  a greater  number  of  votes  than 
any  other  person. 

In  this  event,  the  election  will  be  invariably  made 
by  the  people,  except  where  two  or  more  have  an 
equal  number.  I confess  that  my  present  impression 
is  in  favor  of  this  third  provision.  It  is  true  that  the 
Federalist,  as  quoted  above,  says  that  “it  might  be 
unsafe  to  permit  less  than  a majority  to  be  conclu- 
clusive.5,, 

But  the  ground  of  this  apprehension— for  it  is  not 
stated  as  an  opinion — is  not  shown  to  us;  and  I ac- 
knowledge that  I cannot  find  my  way  to  it.  In  some 
of  the  states,  majorities  are  required  for  the  state 
assemblies  and  for  congress;  in  others,  in  Virginis. 
for  instance,  the  greatest  number  prevails.  The 
benefit  in  the  first  case  has  never  been  perceived; 
the  inconvenience  of  the  last  has  never  been  felt. 
Intrinsically,  the  requisition  of  a majority  in  favor 
of  one  man,  where  there  are  several  competitors, 
appears  to  be  wrong:  for,  if  the  first  vote  is  honest, 
the  second  cannot  give  a majority  except  in  name. 
The  people  cannot  change  their  opinions,  though 
they  may  change  their  votes,  or  they  may  fail  to 
attend.  In  either  case,  the  majority  is  nominal: 
nominal  as  is  the  unanimity  of  a jury,  who  agree  to 
a verdict,  while  they  differ  in  opinion. 

But  what  is  the  measure  adopted  by  the  consti- 
tution to  guard  against  the  possible  mischief  of  giv- 
ing effect  to  the  vote  of  a number  less  than  a ma- 
jority, when  that  number  exceeds  any  other  l What 
is  to  be  done  if  the  people,  instead  of  giving  a man 
a bare  majority,  give  him  one  less  than  a majority? 
The  answer  is:  to  remedy  the  grievance  arising 
from  the  want  of  a majority  among  the  people,  the 
election  is  put  into  the  hands  of  those  'among  whom 
the  numbers  7,  6,  13,  2.5,  34,  26,  1,  9,  21*3, 12,  14, 
are  all  equal  numbers:!! 
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I do  not  mean  to  discuss  this  subject:  I have 
not  leisure  to  examine  it  in  all  its  details,  and  to 
state  the  result.  But  there  is  one  view  of  the  third 
proposition  which  has,  in  my  estimation,  irresistible 
attraction.  It  cuts  up  intrigue  every  where  by  the 
roots;  or  rather,  it  does  not  leave  a spot  where' the 
seed  can  be  sowed.  If  any  thing  is  to  be  said,  in 
relation  to  the  election,  it  must  be  said  to  the  peo- 
ple; if  any  thing  is  to  be  done,  it  must  be  done  in 
the  face  of  day.  The  state  legislatures  will  be  de- 
prived of  all  influence,  direct  or  indirect,  in  the 
election.  Congress  will  never  be  called  in  to  act 
except  in  case  of  an  equality  of  votes:  once  per- 
haps in  a century:  and  then  the  manner  of  Voting 
insures  an  immediate  decision.  In  such  a system, 
it  is  manifest  that  the  people  will  be,  as  far  as  in  the 
nature  of  things  they  can  be,  the  arbiters  of  the 


election. 

Under  this  system,  we  are  not  only  assured  of 
an  election,  but  of  its  peacefulness  and  purity. 
Against  the  inestimable  benefit  of  certainty  and 
peace,  placed  in  one  scale,  what  can  you  place  in 
the  other?  A mere  shadow!  a mere  apprehension 
that  “it  may  be  unsafe  to  permit  less  than  a majori- 
ty to  be  conclusive.” 

There  are  other  points,  from  which  this  paric  of 
the  subject  may  be  viewed,  with  great  satisfaction. 

It  is,  however,  enough  for  me,  at  this  time,  to 
have  called  the  public  attention  to  the  two  propo- 
sitions embraced  by  the  amendment.  If  they  shall 
be  deemed  worthy  of  consideration  by  the  peopie 
of  the  United  States,  the  modifications  here  sug- 
gested, may  again  be  noticed. 

With  respect  to  the  office  of 
Third  plan  restores  vice  president,  I have  only  to  re- 

MESS*  ™?rk  that  if  the  plan,  No.  3,  is 
adopted,  there  wdl  be  no  occa- 
sion to  indicate  the  office  of  the 
person  voted  for.  The  second  on  the  list  should 
be,  of  course,  the  vice  president,  and,  in  case  of  an 
equality  of  votes,  the  person  highest  on  the  list,  af- 
ter the  president  has  been  chosen,  should  fill  that 
office.  It  is,  in  my  humble  estimation,  no  inconsi- 
derable argument  in  favor  of  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment, that  the  office  of  vice  president  will  be  placed 
again  on  the  ground  on  which  it  was  originally 
placed  by  the  constitution. 

It  will  be  recollected  that,  by 
r_.  . , , _ , the  1st  sec.  2nd  article  of  the 

^popular'j!  * > constitution  of  the  United  States, 
each  state  is  to  appoint  electors 
in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  thereof  may  direct. 
By  virtue  of  this  clause,  the  legislatures  of  some 
states  have  divided  their  states  into  districts,  and 
called  on  each  district  to  appoint  an  elector.  In 
other  states,  each  voter  has  voted  for  the  whole 
number  of  electors,  to  which  his  state  was  entitled. 
This  is  the  general  ticket  system.  In  a few  of  the 
states,  the  electors  are  appointed  by  the  legislature, 
who,  it  would  seem,  were  authorized  by  the  con. 
stituion,  not  to  appoint  electors,  but  rather  to  pre- 
scribe the  manner  in  which  the  state  should  appoint 


them. 

This  electoral  subject  has  occupied  the  attention 
of  congress  and  of  the  legislatures  of  several  of  the 
states;  and  various  efforts  have  been  made  in  both, 
at  different  times,  to  amend  the  constitution,  by 
adopting  the  first  or  district  system.  The  smallest 
states  have  obviously  an  interest  in  promoting  this 
system — an  interest  which  has  not  escaped  their  no- 
tice. Its  inevitable  effect  will  be  to  diminish,  in 
seme  degree,  the  elective  force  of  the  larger  states. 
As  a state  divides  its  electoral  force,  it  becomes 
weaker,  and,  if  equally  divided,  it  is  neutralized.  ' 


I belong  to  one  of  the  larger 
[Concessions  required  states  of  this  union,  and  when  the 
dis!"ct  system  was  abolished,  t;, 
make  way  for  the  general  ticket 
system,  I conscientiously  vindicated  the  measure.  I 
have  now  no  doubt  of  its  constitutional  propriety,  or 
of  its  intrinsic  worth,  in  relation  to  ourselves  alone. 
But  a member  of  a federal  union  cannot  act  for  it- 
self alone.  The  general  good  must  be  consulted: 
and  this  can  be  promoted  by  a “spirit  of  mutual  de- 
ference and  concession*’  only.  The  constitution 
itself  stands  .on  this  ground. 

The  concession  which  the  plan  now  contemplat- 
ed requires  from  the  large  states,  is  their  assent  to 
the  constitutional  establishment  of  the  district  sys- 
tem. They  should  giVte  up  the  supposed  advantage 
of  wielding  their  whole  electoral  force,  by  means 
of  the  general  ticket,  or  a legislative  appointment 
of  electors;  they  should  give  it  up  to  preserve  our 
peace  from  the  danger  to  which  it  is  most  exposed, 
our^fnorals  from  corruption,  or  at  least  from  one 
fruitful  source  of  it,  and  our  councils  from  faction 
and  intrigue. 

They  should  recolket,  too,  that  the  concession 
looks  much  larger  than  the  reality.  If  the  election 
devolve,  as  most  frequently  under  the  present  sys- 
tem it  must  devolve,  on  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, New  York  descends  at  once  in  electoral  pow- 
er to  a level  with  her  neighbor  Rhode  Island. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  a state  in  the  union,  which 
has  not,  at  least  once,  expressed  an  opinion  in  favor 
of  the  district  system;  and  at  this  moment  there  are 
several  states,  of  no  inconsiderable  apparent  electo- 
ral force,  who  adhere  to  it,  from  a conviction  that  it  is 
purely  republican,  both  in  its  principle  and  its  ten- 
dency. When  the  general  ticket  was  substituted., 
in  Virginia,  for  the  district  system,  which  had  pre- 
vailed until  then,  (session  of  1799,  1800),  the  sub- 
stitution was  advocated  in  the  house,  merely  and  ex- 
clusively as  a defensive  or  retaliatory  measure. (1.) 

The  concession  required  from  the  smaller  states 
scarcely  deserves  the  name.  In  return  for  the  mea- 
sure., by;which  New  York  may  descend  from  36  to 
any  point  below  it,  even  down  to  naught,  the  smaller 
states,  who,  it  may  be  presumed,  will  retain  all  their 
power,  are  asked  to  surrender  that  equality,  that 
federal  equality  in  the  house  of  representatives, 
which  can  never  be  important,  except  when  the 
election  of  the  president  is  where  no  man  wishes  to 
see  it,  and  where  no  man  wishes  to  see  it  on  account 
of  that  very  equality.  The  destiny  of  this  great  re- 
public may  depend  on  this  very  surrender.  If,  with- 
in twelve  years  from  the  foundation  of  our  govern?- 
ment,  our  constitution  was  on  the  point  of  giving 
way,  if  our  union  was  in  danger,  if  civil  war  impend- 
ed over  us,  what,  under  similar  circumstances  at- 
tending an  election,  will  be  the  condition  of  this 
country,  when  the  presidency,  over  a nation  not  of 
10,  but  of  50  or  100  millions,  shall  be  at  stake? 

And  to  whom  is  this  principle  of  federal  equality 
so  important,  that  it  is  to  be  retained  at  the  hazard 
of  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  nation?  To  the 
state?  how?  in  what  way  important?  It  is  not,  and  it 
cannot  be  a matter  of  the  slightest  consequence  to 
a state,  that  one  of  its  own  citizens  should  be  elect- 
ed. It  is  a disadvantage  rather  than  a benefit.  It 
gratifies  a sort  of  state  pride:  and  there  its  opera- 
tion ceases,  except  in  a way  injurious  to  the  mea 
of  talents  in  that  state.  But,  although  this  equality 
is  of  no  value  to  the  state,  it  may  be  of  great  value 
to  the  depository  of  its  power.  He  may  use  it  for 

his  own  aggrandizement;  sell  it  for  an  office. 

(i.)  Mr.  Madison,  col.  Taylor,  of  Caroline,  and 
Mr,  Giles,  were  members  at  the  time. 
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IF,  on  the  other  hand,  the  object  be,  to  electa  ci- 
tizen of  a larger  state,  it  ought  to  be  recollected 
that,  in  this  subject,  we  have  all  an  equal  interest, 
and-,  therefore,  ought  to  stand  on  an  equal  footing. 

This  principle,  sound  and  rational  as  it  appears,  is 
not  meant  to  be  pressed  farther.  It  will  be  rea- 
dily seen  that  the  amendment  proposed  does  not 
touch  that  provision  of  the  constitution  which  makes 
the  electoral  vote  of  a state  equal  to  the  whole  num- 
her  of  its  senators  and  representatives;  thus  treb- 
ling the  vote  of  some  stales,  and  doubling  that  of 
others:  in  fact,  increasing,  upon  a large  scale,  the 
cdectoral  power  of  all  the  smaller  states,  while  it 
produces  an  augmentation  scarcely  perceptible  in 
the  electoral  power  of  the  larger  states. 

The  ideas  suggested  in  the  foregoing  remarks 
are  such,  I think,  as  will  occur  to  most  men  who 
turn  their  attention  to  this  subject,  not  solely  with 
a view  to  ascertain  what  is  intrinsically  the  best  ar- 
rangement that  can  be  devised,  but  what  is  the  best 
that  can  be  expected  from  the  requisite  number  of 
states,  occupying  the  ground  on  which  they  now 
constitutionally  stand  in  relation  to  each  other.  Evi- 
dence tending  to  support  this  idea  is  before  me. 

1 have  this  morning  procured 
[Amendments  offered  a copy  of  col.  Taylor’s  amend- 
rmVby'Mr.^Tayior;  ment,  proprosed  at  the  last  ses- 
of  Virginia  and  Mr.  sion  of  congress,  (1822-23), 
Dickerson,  of  New-  which  I read  when  originally 
ersey.j  published.  The  report  of  the 

committee  to  whom  this  amendment  was  referred, 
and  Mr.  Dickerson’s  substitute,  of  neither  of  which 
I had  any  knowledge  until  this  day,  were  sent  to 
me  at  the  same  time.  These  three  documents 
contain  a very  strong  recognition  of  some  of  the 
leading  points  which  l have  endeavored  to  estab- 
lish. 

Col.  Taylor’s  amendment  refers  the  election  a 
second  time  to  the  electoral  colleges,  if  no  person 
obtain  a majority  at  the  first  meeting.  At  the 
second  meeting,  the  electors  select  the  president 
from  the  two  highest  numbers,  or  from  ail  the  high- 
est, (when  more  than  two),  having  equal  numbers. 
Their  decision  is  final  in  favor  of  the  person-hav- 
ing the  greatest  number , (though  not  a majority), 
of  votes.  Where  the  result  of  a second  election  is 
an  equality  of  votes,  the  election  is  permitted  to 
take  its  course  in  the  house  of  representatives. 

To  this  plan  there  are  two  objections.  The  first 
is,  that  it  still  leaves  an  opening  for  an  election  by 
the  house  of  representatives.  It  diminishes,  it  is 
true,  the  chances  for  such  an  election,  but  it  does 
not  extinguish  them. 

The  second  objection  will  come  from  a different 
quarter,  and  will  be  urged  with  more  zeal.  The 
smaller  states  will  say,  as  in  the  substitute  they 
have  already  said,  this  amendment  does  not  suit  us. 
It  carefully  preserves  the  electoral  force  of  the 
great  states;  it  deprives  us  of  a great  portion  of 
our  electoral  influence,  by  keeping  the  election  al- 
most entirely  from  the  house  of  representatives, 
where  our  strength  lies,  and  it  gives  us  nothing  in 
return. 

The  amendment  of  the  senate  departs  from  the 
original,  and  requires  a majority  of  electoral  votes. 
It  departs  again  from  the  original  in  referring  the 
election  to  congress,  voting  per  capita:  and  then 
departs  from  itself,  in  dispensing,  on  the  second  bal- 
lot, with  a congressional  majority. 

This  amendment  is,  in  some  respects,  an  improve- 
ment of  the  original:  but  it  will  be  more  strenuous- 
ly opposed,  because  it  takes  from  the  smaller  states 
the  little  remnant  which  the  original  had  left,  ant* 


is  equally  guarded  in  giving  nothing  in  return.  (1) 

Mr.  Dickerson’s  substitute  is  an  evidence  at  once 
of  the  truth  of  this  remark.  While  it  surrenders 
on  the  part  of  the  smaller  states  every  chance  of  an 
election  by  the  house  of  representatives,  it  claims, 
m return,  the  establishment,  throughout  the  United 
States,  of  the  district  system. 

In  relation  to  this  substitute,  it  may  be  farther  re- 
marked, that,  unlike  the  original  amendment,  it  re- 
quires a majority  of  votes  in  the  electoral  assem- 
bly, but  dispenses  with  that  majority,  and  is  content 
with  the  greater  number  of  congressional  votes,  af- 
ter the  first  ballot. 

I will  make  one  more  remark 
[Two  classes  of  persons  only  on  this  subject.  Itisan- 

seeking  amendments,*  J is 

union  recommended.j  PareHt  that  there  are  two  par- 
ties, or  rather  classes  of  politi- 
cians, in  the  United  States,  anxious  for  different 
amendments  of  the  constitution.  Both  have  failed 
and  they  will  continue  to  fail,  as  long  as  they  keep 
apart.  One  party  wishes  to  see  the  district  system 
universally  established.  Ail  the  efforts  made  to  ac- 
complish this  object,  though  often  repeated,  and 
vigorously  conducted,  have  proved  abortive.  All 
agree  that  the  election  of  president  ought  not  to 
devolve  on  the  house  of  representatives.  This 
point  the  smaller  states  will  not  surrender  without 
an  equivalent;  and,  although  ars  amendment  might 
be  constitutionally  made,  without  the  consent  of  a 
state,  which  should  deprive  it  of  its  equal  suffrage 
in  the  house  of  representatives , (the*  constitution 
guarding  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  senate  only-),  vet, 
as  this  is  a part  of  the  constitution  which  savors 
more  of  contract  than  of  general  principle,  in  which 
all  are  equally  interested,  they  ought  not  to  be  press- 
ed to  yield  but  upon  terms  which  they  themselves, 
being  the  smaller  states,  shall  deem  entirely  satisfao 

But  I forget.  There  is  no  necessity  for  any 
union,  for  any  concert,  for  any  concession.  The 
great  states  can  retain  all  their  electoral  strength 
and,  by  a timely  exercise  of  it,  in  a caucus  nomina*- 
tion,  can  render  inert  and  harmless  the  contingent 
Power  of  the  house  of  representatives!!! 

rxr  . _ „ ...  One  more  remark. — It  has 

C cTnistn* condemned!] " b.een  intimated,  that  approba- 
• t!on  °f  the  caucus  system  will 

be  regarded  as  a sort  of  test  of  republicanism.  I 
hold  this  idea  in  derision  and  utter  reprobation.— 
The  first  duty  of  a republican,  according  to  the 
school  in  which  I have  been,  from  March,  1794,  un- 
til the  present  day,  either  pupil  or  usher,  is  to  main- 
tain the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  all  its 
parts,  until  changed  by  the  authority  which  made 
it.  JVow,  the  test  of  republicanism  is  to  be,  adhe- 
sion  to  a voluntary  association,  founded  on  the  sup- 
position, that  a part  of  this  constitution  is  too  bad 
to  be  relied  on,  and  that  the  people  are  too  stupid 
to  amend  it;  thus  making,  in  truth  and  in  fact,  anti- 
republicanism, in  its  most  insolent  and  odious  form, 
a test  of  republicanism. 

This  doctrine  is  not  only  anti-republican,  but  of 
the  most  demoralizing  and  injurious  tendency.  If 
republicanism  can  be  taken  from  its  real  and  only 
basis,  devotion  to  an  equality  of  rights,  under  a 
government  of  laws  made  by  the  people,  and  con- 

(1)  He  who  shall  discover^  after  three  readings 
only,  the  meaning  of  that  part  of  the  amendment 
which  begins,  in  the  32d  line,  with  the  words,  “and 
if  it  shall  appear,”  &c.,  and  ends,  in  the  3$th  line, 
with  the  words,  “he  shall  be  president,”  may,  wjth- 
out  vanity,  ascribe  to'  himself  a more  than  ordinary 
hare  of  acuteness  and  penetration.* 
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fidence  in  the  belief  that  they  are  competent  to 
self-government,  and  possess,  of  course,  that  intel- 
ligence and  spirit  which  will  resort  to  all  the  means 
necessary  to  preserve  order  at  home  and  peace 
abroad;  if  this  great  and  eternal  principle  of  hu- 
manity and  truth  can  be  removed  from  its  founda 
tion,  or  hid  from  the  public  eye;  and  adherence  to 
a mere  proposition  of  temporary  expedience,  no 
matter  what  may  be  its  object,  can  be  substituted 
in  its  place,  and  all  republicans  are  to  acquiesce  in 
this  sacrilege,  or  to  be  denounced  as  apostates, 
then,  indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  republicanism 
means  anything:  and  then  we  shall  have  disgraced 
and  ruined  a cause,  which,  in  the  present  condition 
of  the  world,  is,  in  my  estimation,  more  dear,  more 
sacred,  more  glorious  than  ever.  PHQCIQN.. 


CHRONICLE. 

Samuel  L.  Southard , esq.  a senator  of  the  United 
States  from  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  has  bpen  ap 
pointed  secretary  of  the  navy,  viceiSmitty  Thompson, 
esq.  appointed  a justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
U.  S.  vice  judge  Livingston,  deceased, 

Stevenson  Archer,  esq.  has  been  appointed  chief 
judge  of  the  6th  judicial  district  of  the  state  of 
Maryland,  vice  judge  Dorsey,  dec. 

Prince  Canino , a son  of  Lucien  Bonaparte,  and  his 
wife,  were  on  their  way  to  Antwerp,  to  visit  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

The  Decoy,  store  ship,  having  been  thoroughly 
cleansed  and  purified  at  Norfolk,  as  it  was  believed, 
since  her  return  from  Thompson’s  island,  was  fur 
rushed  with  a fresh  crew,  four  of  whom  were  attack- 
ed with  a fever  of  a malignant  type  in  48  hours. 
The  sick  were  landed,  and  the  vessel  sent  again  to 
the  quarantine  ground. 

Fire  at  Richmond.  The  penitentiary,  at  Rich- 
mond, was  totally  consumed  by  fire  on  the  even 
ing  of  Saturday  last.  All  the  convicts,  244  in  num- 
ber, of  whom  11  or  12  were  women,  were  secured; 
though  three  or  four  of  them  would  have  perished 
in  the  flames,  but  for  the  great  exertions  of  the  ci- 
tizens. How  the  fire  originated  is  not  known.  The 
whole  of  the  buildings  were  consumed,  but  no  part 
of  the  brick  work  had  yet  fallen.  The  loss  to  the 
state  is  estimated  at  $200,000. 

Mail  Robber . The  fellow  who  robbed  the  mail 
in  Ohio,  and  was  released  by  the  district  judge  in 
that  state,  has  since  rilled  a mail  in  Kentucky,  but 
was  pursued  into  Ohio,  arrested,  brought  back  and 
lodged  in  jail— to  be  dealt  with  according  to  his  de- 
serts. 

Heat  and  cold.  On  Friday  last,  at  3 o’clock,  P.  M. 
the  thermometer  stood  at  89^  in  the  shade,  at  Phi- 
ladelphia—and  on  Sunday  evening  following,  the 
heat  of  a lire  was  not  uncomfortable,  about  25  miles 
from  that  city. 

A Philadelphia  paper  says— A person  in  this  city, 
who  has  kept  a register  of  the  state  of  the  thermo- 
meter for  a number  of  years  past,  reriiarks,  that  the 
coldest  days  in  winter  are  in  six  months  followed  by 
the  hottest  days  in  summer— and  to  prove  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  observation,  has  made  the  follow  ing 
extract  from  the  register  kept  at  the  health  office. 
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Christian  Indians. 

On  the  9th  of  December  Iasi,  the  senate  received  a 
message  from  the  president  of.  the  United  States 
‘‘transmitting  information  in  relation  to  certain 
Christian  Indians,  and  the  lands  intended  for 
, their  benefit  on  «the  Muskingum,  in  the  state  of 
Ohio,  granted  under  an  act  of  congress  of  June 
1st,  1796,  to  the  society  of  United  Brethren  for 
propagating  the  gospel  among  the  heathen.” 

The  whole  message  makes  a closely  printed  8vcn 
pamphlet  of  58  pages — but  the  statement  of  the 
late  venerable  and  reverend  John  HecJceivelder , 
embraces  all  that  we  think  it  needful  to  insert  in 
the  Register;  and  this  is  highly  interesting,  as 
passing  into  the  history  of  some  portion  of  the 
descendents  of  the  original  possessors  of  the  soil 
of  this  country,  and  not  less  so  for  its  account  of 
the  labors  of  the  “United  Brethren”  to  amelio- 
rate the  condition  of  this  unfortunate  race. 

To  the  president  and  directors  of  the  society  for 
propagating  the  gospel  among.the  heathen,  the  fol- 
lowing summary  of  facts,  drawn  up  from  personal 
knowledge,  is  respectfully  submitted,  both  for  their 
own  information,  as  also  to  lay  the  same,  or  as  much 
thereof  as  they  may  deem  proper,  before  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  to  meet  the  resolutions 
passed  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
22d  February  last;  of  which  due  notice  had  been 
given  them,  and  to  the  undersigned,  by  the  proper 
authority;  to  the  latter,  however,  with  a particular 
request  to  furnish  “ail  the  information  in  his  power 
upon  the  several  points  embraced  in  the  latter  re- 
solution.” JOHN  HECKEWELDER. 

The  summary  of  facts,  events,  occurrences  and 
transactions,  faithfully  drawn  up  by  the  undersign- 
ed, it  is  supposed,  will  more  fully  meet  the  objects 
which  had  induced  the  senate  of  the  United  States 
to  pass  the  resolutions  of  the  22d  of  February  last, 
relative  to  the  Christian  Indians  under  the  care  of 
the  United  Brethren,  as  it  exhibits  the  state  and  con- 
dition of  those  Indians;"  their  moral  and  intellectual 
endowments,  from  the  time  of  the  first  Christian 
Indian  establishment  in  Pennsylvania,  down  to  the 
present  time;  the  changes  that  have  taken  place, 
and  cause  of  such  changes;  and  likewise  the  cause 
of  their  emigration  to  the  west,  and  settling  on  the 
Muskingum,  &c. 

The  first  Christian  Indian  settlement  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, under  the  care  of  the  United  Brethren,  was 
made  in  the  year  1742,  by  emigrants,  both  Mohi- 
cans and  Wampanos,  from  New  England  and  the 
then  province  of  New  York,  who  settled  on  Mahony 
creek,  about  27  miles  to  the  northwest  of  Bethle- 
hem, on  lands  which  the  brethren  had  bought  for 
the  purpose.  But  as  the  spot  on  which  they  had 
settled  did  not  suit  them,  the  soil  being  of  a stiff 
clayey  nature,  the  brethren,  who  had  begun  to 
build  houses  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  liver  Le- 
high, where  the  land  was  of  a sandy  soil,  exchang- 
ed with  them;  so  that  the  Indians  had  the  easy  lands 
to  work,  and  the  brethren  the  heavy  and  stiff; 
which,  as  they  had  ploughs,  they  could  better  work 
it.  These  two  settlements  were  but  a short  half 
mile  apart,  yet  separated  by  the  river,  and  a ridge 
on  its  southwest  side.  The  Indians  called  their  vil- 
lage Gnadenhutten,  and  had  their  ministers  and 
schoolmasters  living  with  them.  At  the  other  place, 
which  retained  its  original  Indian  name,  Mahony, 
which  signifies  a deer  lick,  the  brethren  built  mills; 
and  farmers,  as  well  as  the  most  useful  mechanics, 
established- themselves  there,  both  to  do  their  own 
work,  anti  to  ten.ch  the  Indians  the  arts  of  husband^ 
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ry,  and  their  young  people,  if  they  should  choose 
it,’ different  trades. 

On  my  arrival  from  Europe,  in  the  year  17o4, 
there  were  also  two  young  single  Indian  men,  nam- 
ed Joachim  and  Nathan,  placed  in  the  single  men’s 
house  at  Bethlehem,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
school  education  and  instruction  with  regard  to 
religion.  So,  likewise,  were  four  young  female  In- 
dians placed  in  the  single  women’s  house  for  the 
same  purposes,  and  that  of  learning  the  work  of 
females:  they  were  Martha,  Mary,  Christiana  and 
Gacoshes,  ail  of  the  Mohican  tribe.  Both  of  the 
young  men  had,  within  a few  years,  made  such  pro 
tress  in  learning,  that  they  now  could  be  useful  to 
their  countrymen;  and  of  the  four  y®ur»g  women, 
Martha,  who  had  been  put  to  the  mantuamaking 
business,  had  made  such  proficiency,  that  she  was 
made  mistress,  and  had,  for  a number  of  years  to 
gether,  all  the  hands  engaged  in  that  line  of  busi- 
ness working  under  her;  while  the  three  others 
were  good  spinsters,  knitters,  sewers,  &c.,  and  had 
also  learnt  to  dress  flax.  Martha  died  at  Litiz,  near 
Lancaster,  after  living  between  thirty  and  forty 
years  in  the  single  women’s  house,  both  here  and  at 
Litiz.  Christina  was  among  the  slain  on  the  Mus- 
kingum, in  1782;  all  the  others  had  been  useful 
members  of  society,  and  died  happy;  Joachim  at  the 
age  of  about  seventy  years.  In  November,  1755, 
the  white  settlement  on  the  Mahony  creek  being 
destroyed  by  the  French  Indians,  the  whole  Indian 
congregation  at  Gnadenhutten  fled  to  Bethlehem 
for  protection,  being  sensible  that  their  lives  were 
in  danger,  both  on  account  of  those  Indians  combin- 
ed with  the  French,  as  also  by  enraged  white  peo- 
ple. They  were  well  received  by  the  brethren, 
and  directed  to  build  themselves  temporary  dwel- 
lings on  the'  opposite  side  of  Manake’s  creek,  near 
the  mills,  dyehouse,  and  lanyards,  where  I had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  them  for  the  first  time. 

These  Indians  were  then  called,  by  all  sensible 
and  impartial  men,  who,  from  curiosity,  had  been 
led  to  come  to  Bethlehem  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
them,  “an  orderly,  civil,  and  industrious  people; 
and  better  deserving  the  name  of  Christians,  than 
many  of  the  white  people  did.”  They  had  already, 
in  a great  measure,  become  husbandmen;  since 
those  who  had  strength  and  ability  devoted  their 
time  to  manual  labor  at  home;  and  when  they  had 
no  work  there,  they  would  join  the  brethren  in 
their  field  and  barn  labors;  while  their  aged  men 
would 'make  wooden  bowls  and  ladles,  barn  and 
grain  shovels,  for  millers;  and  their  women,  brooms, 
sieves  &c.;  for  all  which  they  found  a ready  market; 
as  the  storekeeper  took  all  that  was  not  wanted  by 
the  country  people  in  exchange  for  wearing  ap- 
parel, or  any  other  article  which  they  stood  in  heed 
of;  sending  these  manufactured  articles  in  wagons 
to  Brunswick  and  New  York,  where  they  found  a 
ready  sale. 

While  this  division  of  the  Christian  Indians,  who 
were  all  of  the  Mohican  tribe,’  resided  at  Bethle 
hem,  it  was  a pleasing  sight  to  behold,  occasionly, 
and  especially  on  Sabbath  days,  this  Indian  congre- 
gation, united  with  the  white  congregation  of  the 
place,  attend  divine  service  together  in  the  chapel. 
It  was  the  same  with  the  other  division  of  these  In- 
dians, who  were  Delawares  and  Monseys,  but  who 
had  been  stationed  at  Gnadenthal,  near  Nazareth,  ut 
which  latter  place  divine  service  was  performed  on 
the  same  day. 

Those  Indians  settled  at  Bethlehem,  being  desir- 
ous of  living  oh  a spot  of  land  by  themselves, 
where  they  could  have  the  advantage  of  keeping  a 
•small  stock  of  eattle#  &c,  the  brethren  willingly 


granted  them  permission  to  settle  on  a convenient 
spot  of  their  land,  something  better  than  a rnile  from 
Bethlehem,  which  place  was  afterwards  called  Naim 
i he  village  formed  one  large  square;  three  sides 
were  closed  with  buildings,  and  the  south  side  left 
open  for  the  convenience  of  fetching  water  from 
the  fine  spring  run,  which  flowed  by.  The  place 
was  neat  and  kept  clean,  with  a well  in  the  middle 
of  the  square;  the  houses  of  squared  timbers  and 
single  roofed,  with  fine  gardens  at  the  back  of 
them,  under  good  paled  fences;  their  fields  around 
them  in  best  order.  Besides  ipublic  buildings,  a 
school  and  meeting  house,  they  had  built  a conve- 
nient house  for  poor  widows  whom  they  supported. 

For  the  other  division  of  Christian  Indians*  who 
were  settled  at  Gnadenthal  during  the  war,  the 
brethren  bought  a partly  cultivated  spot  of  ground, 
called  Wequetank,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Blue 
Mountains,  about  25  miles  from  Bethlehem,  where 
these  also  built  themselves  a village,  and  were  sup- 
plied by  the  brethren  with  a minister  and  a school- 
master. These  Indians,  although  not  so  far  advanced 
in  husbandly  as  the  former,  who  had  been  the  first 
converts,  were  not  deficient  to  these  as  to  their 
moral  character. 

Scarcely  had  the  Christian  Indians  enjoyed  them- 
selves five  years  at  these  two  places,  when  a fresh 
Indian  war  broke  out  again,  (1763),  and  which  oc- 
casioned the  breaking  up  of  both  these  settlements. 
The  same  persecuting  spirit  which  had  seized  the 
minds  of  a certain  class  of  people  in  Dauphin  coun- 
ty, and  who  in  their  frenzy  had  murdered  the  Co- 
nestoga Indians,  had  roused  a similar  class  in  North- 
ampton county,  for  committing  similar  acts  on  the 
Christian  Indians  near  them;  which  caused  the 
evacuation  of  their  villages,  and  speedy  removal  to 
Philadelphia,  for  protection  under  government. 

It  is  strange  what  an  effect  bigotry  can  have  on 
the  mind  of  man.  While  one  class  of  people,  and 
who  lived  the  most  distant  from  these  Indians,  cried 
them  down  as  thieves,  savages  and  barbarians, 
those  white  people,  who  lived  in  their  immediate 
neighborhood,  deplored  their  departure,  saying, 
they  were  an  upright,  honest,  moral  people,  and 
good  Christians.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  so  much 
is  certain,  that,  during  the  whole  of  their  stay  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  in  ail  20  years,  not  one 
single  complaint  had  been  brought  against  them  , 
or  any  one  of  them,  for  any  crime  committed,  that 
would  have  come  under  the  cognizance  of  a magis- 
trate, and  punishable  by  law.  There  is  nothing  of 
the  kind  to  be  found  on  the  docket  of  the  magis- 
trate who  officiated  during  that  period,  as  can  be 
seen,  it  being  yet  extant,  and  in  the  hknds  of  hisv 
venerable  son,  Joseph  Ilorsfisldj  esq.  now  upwards 
of  70  years  of  age. 

The  ease  of  Renatus,  who  had  been  tried  for 
murder,  but  acquitted,  (as  related  by  Loskiel,  and 
may  be  seen  in  my  narrative  of  the  mission,  page 
89),  did  not,  in  the  least,  tend  to  diminish  or  des- 
troy the  character  those  Indians  bore  among  all 
upright  and  impartial  men.  Their  character  stood 
afterwards  rather  higher  than  before,  since  it  was 
now  manifest,  that,  from  a hatred  to  the  Indians  ge. 
nerally,  many  falsehood:;  Were  propagated  against 
those  nearest  to  them. 

On  their  arrival  at  Nain,  after  a 17  months  deten- 
tion at  Philadelphia  on  account  of  the  war,  they 
found  every  thing  as  they  had  left  it,  since  the 
brethren  had  immediately  placed  a family  there,,  to 
take  care  of  their  effects-.  Their  cattle  had  been 
sold,  at  they:  request,  and  they  received  the  money; 
and  as  they  had  to  remove  to  the-  Indian  country p 
ffor  reasons  already  assigned  by  historians),  live 
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brethren  gave  them  permission  to  sell,  with  other 
articles  which  were  too  bulky  to  take  along,  their 
houses,  of  which  the  steward  of  Bethlehem  pur- 
chased several,  to  remain  on  the  land  for  a tenant 
hereafter  to  make  use  of.  There  are,  at  this  pre- 
sent time,  in  the  town  of  Bethlehem,  six  dwelling 
houses  of  hewn  timber,  built  by  those  Indians  at 
Nain,  and  purchased  by  individuals  of  this  place 
from  them,  and  afterwards  removed  here,  besides 
smaller  buildings,  to  serve  as  stables  and  out  houses 
All  their  plough- irons,  farming  utensils  and  tools, 
they  took  with  them. 

Scarcely  had  these  Indians,  together  with  those 
\vho  had  lived  at  Wequetank,  arrived  at  Wyalusing, 
on  the  Susquehannah,  when  their  ploughs  were 
again  going  on  the  prairie  grounds  they  found 
there.  They  could  make  their  own  ploughs,  har- 
rows, &c.  and  besides,  do  any  common  carpenter’s 
and  cooper’s  work  with  despatch,  so  that  very  soon 
there  was  a village  standing;  and,  by  the  time  they 
had  to  leave  the  place,  which  was  in  1772,  just 
eight  years  from  their  first  arrival  at  it,  their  vil- 
lage and  improvements  commanded  a beautiful 
prospect  to  the  eye,  denoting  that  its  inhabitants 
must  be  an  orderly  and  industrious  people.  Dur- 
ing their  stay,  I had  been  four  times  at  the  place, 
helped  to  make  the  beginning,  and  was  there  the 
year  before  they  moved  off.  They  were  very  unwil- 
ling to  go,  but  the  Six  Nations  had  sold  that  whole 
country,  including  the  lands  they  lived  on,  to  the 
English. 

Such  had  been  their  situation,  when  they  receiv- 
ed, by  the  Indian  preacher,  Wangemend,  a message 
from  the  Great  Delaware  council  on  the  Muskin- 
gum, inviting  them  to  come  to  them,  and  they 
would  give  them  land  enough,  both  for  themselves 
and  their  cattle  to  live  and  feed  on. 

On  the  council’s  learning  that  their  message  had 
been  listened  to  by  the  Christian  Indians  with  in- 
difference, they  sent  one  of  their  head  chiefs,  (Kill- 
buck,  Sen.)  to  them*  with  a renewal  of  the  same  of- 
fer, and  to  assure  them  that  they  were  in  earnest. 
That  they  would  not  only  give  them  as  much  of 
their  land  as  they  stood  in  i^eed  of,  or  wanted,  but 
that  they.would  also  promise  them,  that  what  they 
gave  them,  should  ever  remain  theirs,  and  never 
be  taken  back  again  by  them  as  long  as  the  sun 
should  shine,  and  the  rivers  flow  writ,h  water.  That 
they  never  would  serve  them  as  the  Mingoes  had 
done,  by  selling  the  ground  under  their  feet,  and 
that  no  nation,  whatever,  should  be  suffered  to  take 
the  land,  they  gave  them,  away  from  them,  Sic. — 
Still  these  Indians  could  not  determine  to  leave  a ; 
place  on  which  they  had  expended  so  much  labor 
and  expenses,  and  where  they  had  such  fine  pros- 
pects for  the  future,  provided  they  could  remain  on 
the  land;  they,  therefore,  couched  their  answer  to 
be  sent  by  this  chief  in  such  terms  that  the  great 
council  was  left  in  suspense  as  regarded  their  ac- 
ceptance of  the  offer.  They,  namely,  told  this 
chief  “to  look  well  on  their  improvements,  and  tell 
the  great  council  what  he  had  seen.” 

The  council,  anxious  to  relieve  their  kindred 
friends  from  the  dilemma  they  were  in,  while  these 
on  the  other  hand  appeared  to  them  as  though  they 
mistrusted  their  sincerity,  they  next  sent  a messen- 
ger to  the  missionary  Zeisberger,  then  residing, 
with  his  congregation,  on  Big  Beaver,  requesting 
him  to  use  his  influence  in  advising  their  relatives, 
the  Christian  Indians,  on  Susquehannah  to  accept 
the  offer  made  them  by  the  great  council  of  the 
nation,  assuring  them  at  the  same  time  of  their  sin- 
cerity: which  being  done  by  the  missionary,  by  a 

letter  to  them,  directed  to  the  directors  of  the  so- 


ciety at  Bethlehem,  one  of  these,  accompanied  by 
two  of  the  directors  of  the  Unity,  from  Europe, 
who  happened  to  be  hero  at  the  time,  repaired 
forthwith  to  Wyalusing  for  the  purpose,  and  were 
so  far  successful,  as  to  be  able  to  report  to  their 
missionary  on  Beaver  Creek,  for  the  notice  of  the 
great  council,  “that  they  thanked  them  for  their 
kind  offer,  would  give  it  a due  consideration,  which 
required  time,  they  being  at  present  too  heavy  to 
rise;  yet  that,  should  any  of  their  number,  who 
were  not  so  heavy,  feel  an  inclination  to  proceed 
on  immediately,  they  should  be  at  full  liberty  to  do 
so.” 

As  the  directors  of  the  society,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Christian  Indians,  had  already,  previous 
to  these  messages  being  sent  on,  laid  their  griev- 
ances before  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  stating 
that  their  land  had  been  sold  by  the  Six  Nations, 
with  a prayer  that  he  would  see  justice  done,  and 
their  lands  secured  to  them,  to  which  petition,  the 
governor  having  returned  them  a favorable  answer, 
they  could  not  well  attend  to  the  speeches  and  wish- 
es of  the  Great  Delaware  council  in  the  west,  un- 
til the  result  of  this  negociation  was  first  known, 
and  which  time  would  only  show.  However,  final- 
ly, finding,  that,  notwithstanding  the  assurance  given 
them  by  the  governor,  in  writing,  in  which  he  pro- 
mised, (see  Loskiel,  part  iii,  chap.  3,  page  41), 
“that,  as  a quiet  and  peaceable  people,  they  should 
not  be  disturbed  in  their  possessions,  and  that  he 
had  ordered  the  surveyors  not  to  survey  any  land 
within  five  miles  of  Friedenshutten,  (Wyalusing), 
they,  therefore,  should  consider  all  reports  of  tak- 
ing awaylheir  land,  to  be  without  foundation,”  &c. 
they  soon  saw  to  their  mortification,  surveyors  run- 
ning lines,  not  only  within  the  limits  named  by  the 
governor,  but  even  across  their  fields,  in  sight  of 
their  villages;  so  that  they  now  saw  no  other  al- 
ternative than  that  of  complying  at  once  with  the 
off  er  made  them  by  the  great  council  in  the  west, 
and  move  away  from  this  favorite  spot,  the  sooner 
the  better,  especially  since  disorderly  and  immoral 
white  people,  who  had  come  into  the  country,  and 
were  settling  near  them,  disturbed  their  peace,  and 
never  more  than  when  they  were  met  together  in 
the  chapel  for  divine  service. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  these  Indians 
had  become  attached  to  this  place;  where  buildings, 
fields,  gardens,  fruit  trees,  Etc.  were  in  such  fine 
order,  that  it  was  a delight  to  take  a view  of  it.-— 
Even  the  very  streets  were  kept  clean,  and,  during 
the  summer  months,  when  the  ground  was  dry. 
swept  on  Saturday,  with  wooden  brooms,  and  the 
rubbish  removed;  the  situation  of  the  .ground  be  - 
ing level,  and  the  soil  a mixture  of  sand  and  clay, 
it  was  entirely  performed  by  the  women;  and  the 
whole  village  being  enclosed  by  -a  post  and  raj: 
fence,  so  as  to  keep  cattle  and  hogs  out,  gave  it  a 
fine  appearance.  As  idleness  leads  to  poverty, 
beggarliness  and  immortality,  &c.  so,  on  the 
other  hand,  does  property,  acquired  by  industry, 
cause  an  attachment  to  it,  from  which  flows  care, 
cleanliness,  order,  economy  and  a taste  for  virtue, 
&c.  all  which  are  traits  in  the  character  of  a civi- 
lized people.  The  Christian  Indians  had  already 
borne  this  character,  while  they  were  settled  in 
Northampton  county.  Morality  had  become  habi- 
tual to,  them,  and  since  increased;  and  the  more  they 
found  opportunities  of  putting  those  mental  endow- 
ments, which  had  lain  dormant  within  them,  into 
action,  the  greater  were  the  advances  they  made 
therein 

On  the  arrival  of  these  Indians  at  the  Muskingum, 
in  the  year  1772^  they  were  made  satisfied,  by  the 
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great  council  of  the  nation,  that  what  these  had 
promised  them  would  be  fulfilled,  since  the  limits 
of  the  land  they  had  given  them  were  particularly 
described,  namely,  to  extend  from  the  mouth  of 
One  Legged  Creek  to  the  great  bend  in  the  river 
below  Gakalamuhpeking  old  town;  a distance  of 
about  30  miles  on  the  rivet,  and  from  which  tract 
they  immediately  removed  two  smallvillages  of  In- 
dians, besides  single  families,  so  as  to  open  the  coun- 
try at  once  to  the  Christian  Indians  entirely.  Strings 
and  belts  of  wampum  were  given  in  taken,  and  as 
lasting  vouchers  of  the  grant,  and  the  Wyandolts 
declared  themselves  witnesses  to  the  act  and  deed. 

Soon  two  fine  villages  were  built  on  this  tract, 
which  were  called  Schoenbrun  and  Gnadenhutten. 
On  tbe  uppermost  were  settled  those  consisting  of 
the  Delaware  nation,  and  on  the  other  the  Mohi- 
cans; and,  after  a lapse  of  years, 'a  third  town,  named 
Salem,  was  built  on  the  same  grant.  The  two  lat- 
ter settlements,  Gnadenhutten  and  Salem,  were 
made  on  the  very  spots  from  which  the  great  coun- 
cil had  removed  the  then  settlers,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  room  for  the  Christian  Indians. 

These  Christian  Indians  had  been  in  a flourishing 
state  at  the  commencement  of  the  American  revo- 
lution. Being,  for  the  greater  part,  husbandmen, 
hunting  was,  with  them,  no  more  a primary  object; 
since,  from  the  great  quantities  of  grain  they  raised, 
and  the  large  stocks  of  cattle  they  held,  every  fa- 
mily having  more  or  less  milch  cows,  and  hogs  in 
great  numbers  feeding  in  the  woods,  and  plenty  of 
poultry  at  home,  they  suffered  not  in  the  provision 
way.  But,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  articles  of 
clothing,  kettles,  pewter-ware,  salt,  teas,  chocolate, 
&c.  from  the  traders,  they  were  obliged  to  hunt 
some  in  the  season.  And  as  congress,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  by  commissioners  appointed  for 
the  purpose,  at  a treaty  held  with  the  Indian  na- 
tions and  tribes,  had  proclaimed  to  these  “that  all 
such  as  should  sit  still,  whether  nation  or  association, 
or  communities  belonging  to  a nation,  and  had  not 
taken  up  the  hatchet  against  them  during  the  con- 
test,  should,  if  they  became  the  conquerors,  have  all 
the  lands  they  held,  confirmed  and  secured  to  them, 
&c.”  these  Indians  saw  no  cause  of  relaxing,  with 
regard  to  their  agricultural  pursuits,  nor  in  that  of 
enlarging  their  improvements — they  having  one 
and  all  declared,  that  they,  on  their  part,  would 
not  take  up  arms  agaip.st  their  American  brethren, 
nor  against  any  other  power,  but  mind  their  busi- 
ness at  home,  and  which  they  stuck  to,  to  the  last. 
If  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  a people,  leading  such 
a life  as  these  Christian  Indians  had  done  whilst  they 
resided  at  those  places  named  in  this  summary,  and 
until  they  were  forcibly  taken  away  from  their  towns 
on  the  Muskingum,  bad  a claim  to  the  word  which 
expresses  civilization,  then  I am  at  a loss  fora  name 
that  would  suit  them  better.  True,  they  had  no 
courts  of  judicature  established  among  them;  no  ma- 
gistrates appointed;  but  there  was  no  necessity  for 
that  in  a community  in  which  no  one  disorderly  per- 
son was  permitted  to  dwell.  Neither  could  a ma- 
gistrate, if  ever  one  had  beeai  placed  among  them, 
have. Jived  by  the  fees  of  his  office,  as  no  crimes 
were  committed  that  would  have  come  under  his 
cognizance. 

I never  felt  disposed  of  bringing  to  public  view 
all  the  professions,  declarations  and  applauses, 
which,  in  my  hearing,  had,  from  time  to  time,  been 
made  by  respectable,  judicious  and  impartial  men, 
sn  consequence  of  what  they,  themselyes,  had  seen 
and  witnessed  at  our  Christian  Indian  towns,  while 
these  resided  on  the  Muskingum;  and  shall  conti- 
nue to  be  as  sparing  as  possible  on^  this  delicate 


point,  only  referr  ing  to  the  testimony  of  such,  when 
I believe  myself  pressed  to  it,  as  it  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  case  in  the  present  instance.  While,  in 
the  year  1774,  two  gentlemen,  (one  of  whom,  some 
years  afterwards,  came  to  be  a distinguished  Ame- 
rican general),  were  in  conversation  on  what  they 
had  seen  and  witnessed  during  a stay  of  a few  days 
at  the  village  of  Schoenbrun,  one  of  them  put  the 
question  to  the  other,  “what  comparison  might  be 
drawn  between  the  hundreds  of  white  people 
among  us,  going  under  the  name  of  Christians,  and 
these  people  we  are  so  apt  to  call  savages?”  “Why, 
sir,  replied  the  other,  we  need  only  change  charac- 
ters and  names;  call  these  Christians  and  those  sa- 
vages; for  these  are  Christins  in  reality,  while  those 
are  undeserving  of  the  name  they  bear.  So  should 
I,  likewise,  have  no  hesitation  in  calling  these  a ci- 
vilised  people,  and  those  uncivilized;  in  doing 
which  I think  I could  make  no  mistake.”  When 
col.  George  Morgan,  of  Princeton,  in  New  Jersey, 
who  had,  by  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  been 
appointed  Indian  agent  for  the  western  district, 
came  out  to  the  Indian  towns  on  the  Muskingum, 
he,  after  spending  some  days  there,  delivered  him- 
self to  this  effect;  “That  he  was  quite  astonished 
at  what  he  had  seen  and  witnessed  at  our  three 
towns.” 

That  the  improvements  these  Indians  had  made 
on  their  lands,  bespoke  their  industry;  and  that  the 
cleanliness,  order  and  regularity,  which  was  every 
where  observable,  added  to  their  devotion,  gave 
them  a claim  to  be  ranked  among  the  civilized 
part  of  mankind.  That  they  deserved  to  be  set 
up  as  an  example  to  many  of  the  whites.  That 
to  him  it  was  now  evident  that  the  Indians, 
when  living  by  themselves  and  out  of  connection 
with  the  white  people,  except  such  as  gave  them 
instruction,  thereby  setting  them  a good  example, 
they  could  easily  be  brought  to  a state  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  become  good  citizens  of  the  United  States; 
and  that  he  considered  the  good  example  set  them 
by  us,  as  the  surest,  if  not  the  only  successful  method 
of  making  converts;  in  bringing  them  over  from 
paganism,  idleness  and  debauchery,  to  a state  of 
Christianity.  That  he,  since  being  with  us,  could 
account  for  the  Indians  in  New  Jersey  continuing 
to  be  such  a miserable  and  depraved  people;  that 
this  was  all  owing  to  their  connection  with  immoral 
white  people.”  Such  as  these  Christian  Indians 
were,  when  col.  Morgan  saw  them,  such  were  they 
at  the  time  when  they  were  distressed,  and  forcibly 
taken  from  their  peaceful  habitations  on  the  Mus- 
kingum by  the  enemy.  But  their  improvements 
had  been  much  enlarged  and  put  into  the  best  or- 
der; their  loss,  therefore,  was  the  greater. 

It  could  not  be  expected,  that,  after  such  disas- 
ters as  had  befallen  the  Christian  Indians  on  the 
Muskingum,  they,  one  and  all,  would  have  borne 
these  sufferings  alike.  Had  these  ended  with  the 
loss  of  their  property  alone,  their  feelings  would 
have  been  quite  different  from  what  they  were 
when,  six  months  after,  such  a number  of  their  kin- 
dred Christian  friends  were  murdered,  when  some 
of  them  had  come  from  Sandusky  to  their  habita- 
tions, for  corn.  Only  those  of  the  number  that  were 
at  the  time  at  the  upper  town,  Schoenbrun,  escaped; 
those  in  the  other  two  towns  were  murdered.  In 
the  first  case  they,  in  a manner,  suffered  alike, 
and  no  lives  were  lost;  whereas,  in  the  following 
case,  much  of  their  best  blood  was  spilt;  besides,  in 
some  instances,  children  lost  their  parents,  parents 
their  children,  and  nearest  and  dearest  relatives. 

We  all  know  that  the  feelings  and  passion#  of 
men  are  not  alike.  While  one  feels  himself  dispos- 
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ed  to  forgive,  another  may  meditate  on  taking  re 
venge.  Nor  do  all  fly  to  the  same  method  for 
dispelling  grief  and  trouble  from  their  minds.  A 
change  of  mind  may  be  effected  in  a moment,  but 
this  change  is  not  alike  with  all.  With  some,  in- 
deed, itmay  be  for  the  better,  while  with  others  for 
the  worse;  and  while  children,  who,  as  infants,  had 
lost  their  parents  in  so  barbarous  a manner,  are 
growing  up,  it  is  quite  natural  to  suppose  that  even 
iheir  reflecting  on  the  cruelties  inflicted  ou  their 
parents,  may  agitate  their  minds,  nay,  even  rouse 
their  passions  to  such  a pitch,  that  they  wish  them- 
selves able  forthwith  to  take  revenge;  and  the  more 
so,  when  they  are  told  by  others  that  they  ought  to 
do  it  whenever  an  opportunity  should  offer. 

On  such  occasions,  the  Indian,  who  is  as  capable 
of  reflection  as  the  white  man,  sets  his  mind  to 
work,  always  reasoning  in  this  way,  viz:  “The  white 
people  tell  us,  that  they  possess  the  Book  in  which 
the  word  and  commandments  of  God  to  man  are 
written,  and  where  God  expressly  forbids  mankind 
to  murder  one  another,  by  the  words  ‘Thou  shall 
not  kill.*  These  commandments,  say  they,  are  also 
held  up  to  us  by  the  teachers  with  us;  nay,  even 
our  children  read  them  to  us  out  of  their  school 
books,*  into  which  they  are  inserted  for  our  instruc 
tion.  Now,  say  they,  how  do  the  acts  of  the  white 
people  agree  with  their  profession?  They,  them- 
selves, do  the  very  things  which  they  tell  us  are  for- 
bidden by  God.  If  murder  is  forbidden  by  God,  as 
they  tell  us  it  is,  why  do  they  do  it?  If  not  forbid- 
den, why  do  they  tell  us^  that  it  is?  Can  they 
change  this  commandment  of  God,  so  that  their 
committing  murder  on  us,  be  no  crime,  but  a great 
crime  when  an  Indian  kills  a white  man?”  &c.  Be- 
ing  once  introduced  by  an  Indian  interpreter,  nam- 
ed Nicholson,  to  an  Indian  chief  of  the  Six  Nations, 
as  a teacher  of  the  Delawares,  the  chief  replied: 
“Then  I ought  to  consider  him  a good  man,  and  if 
he  really  is  such,  he  will  set  them  a good  example 
by  his  own  conduct,  not  tell  the  Indians  such  and 
such  things  are  torbidden  by  God,  and  yet  do  them 
himself,  as  many  of  the  white  people  do;  but  show 
them,  that,  himself  believing  what  is  written  down 
of  God  and  his  commandments  to  be  true,  he  ab- 
hors all  that  is  forbidden  by  him,  and  strives  to  do 
his  will,  and  what  is  pleasing  to  him.  Such  a teach- 
er may  do  much  good  among  my  cousins;  whereas, 
one  that  acts  the  contrary  part  is  doing  great  mis 
chief.”  Having  finished  his  remark,  which  was  in- 
terpreted to  me,  he  reached  his  hand  to  me,  say- 
ing, “I  rejoice  in  having  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
and  shaking  hands  with  you  this  day.  Do  all  the 
good  you  can  to  my  cousins,”  ( Delawares.) 

The  Christian  Indians  being  left  entirely  to  them- 
selves, on  their  missionaries  being  taken  away  from 
them,  at  Upper  Sandusky,  and  brought  to  Detroit, 
did  not,  however,  return  to  heathenism,  but  kept  to- 
gether, as  much  as  their  circumstances  would  per- 
mit; admonishing  one  another  to  await  the  time 
when  they  again  might  be  with  their  teachers.  Two 
venerable  old  men,  David  and  Joachim,  dwelt  as 
hermits  together,  for  some  years,  and  until  they 
found  a way  to  the  Indian  congregation,  then  in  Up- 
per Canada,  where  they  both  ended  their  days  hap- 
py. Both  were  ©f  those  who  had  joined  the  con- 
gregation between  the  years  1740  and  1750.  A few 
of  these  Indians  only  had  suffered  themselves  to  be 
misled  by  their  relatives,  in  being  persuaded  by 
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these  that  nothing  would  sooner  relieve  them  from 
the  grief  and  trouble  they  felt  on  the  loss  of  their 
murdered  relatives,  than  the  drinking  of  spirituous 
liquor;  urging  these  to  make  the  experiment;  and, 
having  once  began,  their  relatives  kept  them  at  it‘, 
wnenever  the  article  was  to  be  had;  when,  of 
course,  they  suffered  in  their  morals. 

Those  who  had  kept  together,  until  they  again 
could  join  their  ministers  in  Canada,  had  not  suffer- 
ed  visibly  in  their  morals,  and  of  these  there  were, 
already,  in  November,  1782,  about  fifty-three  per- 
sons at  the  new  settlement,  30  miles  to  the  north  of 
Detroit,  where  they,  and  those  who  had  joined  them 
since,  formed  a fine  congregation,  after  the  same 
manner,  and  under  the  same  regulations  and  order, 
as  at  their  former  settlements,  so  that  many  gentle- 
men from  Detroit,  and  among  these  the  comman- 
dant, major  Ancrum,  came  to  visit  the  place,  when 
they  freely  declared,  that  the  industry,  order  and 
cleanliness  of  those  people  surpassed  their  expecta- 
tions,  and  far  exceeded  any  thing  of  the  kind  they 
had  hitherto  witnessed  of  Indians;  and  when  this  In- 
dian congregation  had,  after  a four  year’s  stay  at 
this  place,  again  to  move  off,  on  account  of  the 
Chippewas  wanting  the  land  for  their  own  use,  and 
were  passing  through  the  street  of  Detroit,  to  em- 
bark in  a vessel  for  Cayuga,  the  merchants  of  the 
place  hailed  them  in  these  words:  “We  are  sorry  to 
“ see  such  an  industrious,  orderly  and  honest  peo- 
“ pie  leave  the  country,  yet,  we  wish  you  well, 
“ and  God  bless  you!” 

It  being  unknown  to  these  Indians  and  their 
ministers,  at  the  time  they  crossed  lake  Erie,  that, 
as  yet,  a firm  peace  had  not  been  established  be- 
tween the  Indians  and  the  United  States,  they  soon 
found  themselves  again  involved  in  difficulties.— 
They  were  not  permitted  to  go  and  settle  where 
they  pleased,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  were  ordered 
back  to  Sandusky,  which,  however,  they  would 
not  do,  but  settled  themselves  at  Petquotting,  from 
whence,  however,  they  had  to  flee  for  protection 
to  the  north  side  of  the  lake,  neat*  the  outlet  of  De- 
troit river,  where  they  planted  corn  for  the  season, 
which  was  in  the  spring  of  1790. 

Finding,  after  a stay  of  year,  at  this  place,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  stay  longer,  both  on  ac- 
count of  their  wicked  and  depraved  white  neigh- 
bors, who  daily  disturbed  them;  and  also,  by  those 
Indians,  who  were  at  open  war  with  the  United 
States,  and  had  made  their  settlement  their  tho~ 
roughfare,  in  going  and  returning  from  Detroit, 
they  applied  to  the  British  government  for  an  asy- 
lum, and  were  at  once  directed  to  look  for  a place 
that  would  suit  them,  on  the  Thames  river,  beyond 
where  the  white  people  were  already  settled,  which 
they  did;  and  the  British  government,  afterwards, 
made  them  a giant  of  this  land,  running  six  miles 
along  the  river,  and  more  than  that  back  towards 
the  lake.  This  place  they  called  Fairfield. 

I had  visited  these  Indians  in  1789,  while  they 
yet  lived  on  Huron  river,  south  side  of  lake  Erie; 
and  when,  in  the  employ’of  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  I went  with  the  commissioners  to 
Detroit,  in  1793, 1 again  visited  them.  They  were 
then  the  same  industrious  people,  and  had  fine 
crops  of  wheat  and  Indian  corn  in  the  ground, 
and  were  building  barns  to  house  it;  but  some  of 
their  immoral  white  neighbors  had,  already,  set  t© 
work,  in  ieading  the  weaker  among  them  to  de- 
bauchery, by  offering  them  liquor  for  their  work 
they  did  for  them,  instead  of  the  money  they  had 
promised  them. [To  be  concluded .] 
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[CHRISTIAN  INDIANS  — CONCLUDED  ] 

When  I again,  in  the  year  1798,  was  at  their  vil- 
lage, I perceived  in  a few  a decline  as  to  their  mo- 
rals, and  was  told  by  their  missionary,  Zeisberger, 
that  this  was  all  owing  to  their  connexion  with 
their  debauched  White  neighbors,  who  imposed 
Hcjuor  upon  them,  instead  of  money,  for  labor,  as 
for  reaping  and  helping  them, to  get  in  their  harvest. 
The  missionary  had  his  doubts  whether  his  congre- 
gation would  be  able  to  stay,  here  much  longer  on 
that  very  account,  and  was  glad  that  I had  brought 
him  an  invitation  from  the  directors  of  the  society, 
to  remove,  with  a part  of  the  congregation,  on  the 
lands  congress  had  granted  them  on  the  Muskin- 
gum; and  he  accordingly  did  move  in  the  fall  oi 
that  year,  with  a.fout  3Q  sou's,  to  the. land,  where 
they  chose  a spot  on  the  Schoenbrun  track  for  their 
village,  which  afterwards  was  called  Goshen.  In 
the  ; ar  1800,  this  congregation  Consisted  of  65 
?>ouis;  but  two  families  of  them,  Joshua’s  and  Tho- 
mas’s— all  of  the  old  stock — moved  with  mission- 
aries to  the  White  river,  to  begin  a new  missionary 
settlement  there,  while  several  other  families,  also 
of  the  original  stock,  finding  themselves  afterwards 
disappointed  in  their  expectations,  returned  back 
again  to  Upper  Canada  They  were  soon  joined 
by  several  families  of  Indians,  from  near  Sandusky, 
one  of  whom  was  Joseph  White-eyes,  second  son  of 
the  late  capt.  White  e^?s^7ith  his  family;  another, 
Pemaholend,  w ho  ^as  married  to  the  widow  White 
eyes;  and  a third,  Gashatis,  a man  who  was  nearly 
related  to  some  of  those  Indians  who  had  been 
murdered  on  the  Muskingum,  with  his  family.  The 
two  first  families  Were  justly  entitled  to  a share  of 
the 'benefit  arising  from  this  grant.  Soon  after 
these  Indians  were  settled  at  Goshen,  the  Sandusky. 
Indian  traders  came  on  to  trade  with  them  for  their 
jpeltric  s<  yet  always  bringing  liquor  with  them,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  better  bargains,  or  in  other 
words,  cheating  them.  They  even  sometimes  would 
have  a Sandusky  Inch:  n with  them,  or  following  them, 
either  for  the  purpose  of  enticing  these  Indians  to 
drink,  or  to  have  a share  in  the  liquor  themselves, 
While  these  traders  were  coming  from  the  west, 
others,  of  the  lowest  class,  brought  on  liquor  from 
che  Ohio  settlements,  to  see  what  bargains  they 
would  be  able  to  make  in  trade.  The  missionaries, 
dreading  the  consequences,  applied  to  me,  as  agent 
fbr  the  society,  to  join  /;•?*,  them  in  petition  to  the 
legislature  of  the  state,  praying  that  a law  be  passed, 
prohibiting  any  liquor  to  be  brought  on  that  track 
of  land,  (Schoenbrun),  on  which  the  Indian  copgre 
gatiou  was  settled;  and,  in  the  winter  ofT799  1800, 
the  assembly  did  pass  a law, .not  only  forbidding  any 
liquor  being  brought  there,  but  on  none  of  the 
tracts  included  in  the  grant;  putting  it  in  the  power 
of  both  the  missionaries  and  the  agent  to  seize  any 
and  all  liquor,  which  hereafter  should,  in  opposition 
to  this  law,  be  brought  on  the  premises  for  sale,  and 
do  with  it  as  they  should  think  proper. 

, While  these  missionaries  were  flattering  them 
selves  with  the  hopes  that  this  law  would  have  the 
wished  for  effect,  a Sandusky  trader,  well  inlormed 
chat  such  an  act  had  been  passed,  arrived  with  li- 
quor at  the  Goshen  village,  and,  in  defiance  of  the 
law,  and  the  warnings  given  him  by  the  missionaries, 
offered  his  liquor  to  these  Indians  for  sale,  or  in  ex- 
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change  for  their  peltries,  insisting  they  should  now 
drink  of  it.  The  missionary,  Zeisberger,  although 
then  in  his  80th  year,  in  his  zeal  for  the  cause  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  took  up  an  axe  and  stove 
the  kegs,  so  that  the  liquor  ran  in  the  river.  Al- 
though this  act  of  the  missionary  served  as  a check 
on  some  other  disorderly  people,  from  theii  making 
similar  attempts  of  bringing  liquor  to  the  town,  yet, 
upon  the  whole,  this  act  of  the  assembly  became 
highly  offensive,  and  was  termed  an  infringement  on 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  a free  and  independent 
people,  and  consequently  soon  repealed.  Some  in- 
dividuals in  the  neighborhood  did  not  even  wait  for 
its  repeal,  but  brough&out  and  a old  to  ./bom  they 
pleased,  setting  a bad  example  to  .these  Indians  by 
their  immoral  acts  and  deeds.  Neither  could.  #ny 
thing  be  done  towards  putting  a stop  to  intoxica- 
tion and  the  effects  of  it,  as  lying,  swearing,  fight- 
ing, tkc  even  on  the  Sabbath  days,  as  there  was  but 
one  magistrate  within  60  miles,  and  he  was  threat- 
ened with  having  his  brains  knocked  out  if  he  in- 
terfered. 

To  this  time,  the  spring  of  1302,  we  must  Icok 
for  the  original  cause  which  led  those  Indians,  set- 
tled at  Goshen,  to  a decline  with  regard  to  morality. 
They  could  not,  when  attending  to  their  daiiy  law7- 
fui  pursuits,  avoid  seeing  anff  hearing  that  which 
was  injurious  to  them;  arid  not  only  this,  but  the 
temptations  and  snares  laid  for  them  by  the  most 
immoral  and  degraded  white  people,  to  draw  them 
into  the  same  state  in  which  they  were,  being  nu- 
merous, it  Was  impossible  for  their  ministers  to 
guard  against  all  and  every  temptation  that 'had  a 
tendency  to  lead  them  to  commit  immoral  acts,  es- 
pecially that  of  intoxication;  yet  1 can  say,  with 
truth,  that,  during  the  time  of  my  residing  in  that 
country,  which  lasted  to  the  fall  of  181 0,  not  one 
single  instance  had  occurred  of  any  thing  like  a 
general  intoxication  with  the  Goshen  Indians.— 
Whenever  any  thing  of  the  kind  existed,  it  was  only 
with  one  or  the  other,  or  a few  individuals  joined, 
together  with  Sandusky  Indians.  Besides  all  this, 
these  Indians  had  other  temptations  to  encounter, 
which  tended  to  make  them  unhappy  at  times. — 
They  were  told,  by  unprincipled  and  self  interested 
people  of  their  neighborhood,  that  the  three  tracts 
of  land  which  the  society  held,  had  been  granted  to 
them , and  that  they  could  do  with  the  lan  as  they 
pleased,  rent  it  to  any  person,  and  have  the  rents 
paid  to  them  in  hand;  that  the  brethren  were  cheat- 
ing them  cut  of  the  rents,  arid  would  also  soon 
. heat  them  out  of  their  lands;  that  their  ministers, 
the  agent  and  others,  drew  their  salaries  from  the 
rent,  of  their  land,  the  agent  from  three  to  four  dol- 
lars a day,  &c.;  that  each  of  them  should  insist' on 
having  his  share  of  the  land  laid  off,  and  then  they 
woul  • pay  them  the  yearly  rents  honestly,  which 
would  fill  their  pockets  with  money;  so  that,  al- 
though they  worked  nothing,  they  always  would 
have  money  enough.  See, 

Such  abominable  tales,  though  one  and  all  false, 
boods,  could  not  fail  of  creadng  at  least  a jealousy 
With  some  against  their  ministers  and  the  agent; 
and,  therefore,  from  trouble  of  mind,  mixed  with  a 
little  anger  they  resorted  to  where  liquor  "as  to 
be  had,  in  order  to  be  relieved  from  the  pain  it  gave 
them,  , 
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Now,  the  missionaries  had  no  salaries  at  all;  nor 
was  ever  a salary  offered  to  the  agent;  and,  if  it 
had,  I should  not  have  accepted  of  it.  I served  a 
dozen  of  years  the  society  and  Indian  congregation, 
without  making  a charge  of  a single  dollar.  The 
provision,  indeed,  for  myself  and  family,  consisting 
of  four  persons,  and  a house  to  live  in,  I accepted 
from  the  society,  whom  we  all  were  serving  in  one 
way  or  the  other;  but  we  kept  a plain  table,  of  such 
articles  as  the  country  afforded,  except  tea  and  cof- 
fee; I fed,  cut  of  this,  every  Indian  who  come  on 
hungry  to  the  place,  without  making  any  such 
charge  whatever,  and  these  were  many.  We  fur- 
nished ourselves  with  clothing,  by  raising  flax,  and 
keeping  a few  sheep,  on  account  of  the  wool,  which 
my  family,  all  females,  spun,  5cc.  Besides,  I made 
two  journeys  to  Bethlehem,  on  business  of  the  so- 
ciety, for  which  I did  not  charge  a cent  for  ex- 
penses. So  much  for  the  slanderer.  Could  all  the 
cases  be  brought  to  view  which  had  contributed 
towards  a decline  in  the  morals  of  those  Indians  at 
Goshen,  and  which  decline,  of  course,  would  ope- 
rate as  a check  to  the  advancement  of  their  mental 
endowments,  it  would  fully  satisfy  every  reflecting 
mind  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  throw  a greater 
share  of  the  blame  on  these  Indians,  than  what  they 
deserved. 

Can  it  be  ascribed  to  them,  that  they  spent  much 
of  their  time  in  idleness?  I say,  no!  It  was  from  a 
want  of  occupation  at  home,  or  where  they  could 
get  work  and  pay  for  it  honestly,  and.  without  fal- 
ling into  the  hands  of  those  who  took  the  work  and 
would  pay  in  nothing  but  liquor  or  trash.  One  of 
the  Goshen  Indians,  (since  deceased),  had  built  my 
dwelling  house,  in  Gnadenhutten,  and  another 
house  at  the  same  place,  for  a family  which  came 
there.  Both  these  houses  were  of  squared  timber, 
ehingle  roofed,  and  with  neat  floors,  below  and 
above,  laid  with  split  and  hewn  puncheons.  He 
could  hew  more  square  feet  from  the  stump,  in  a day, 
than  any  of  the  white  carpenters  I had  in  my  em- 
ploy at  that  place.  He  did  all  his  work,  even  the 
building  of  the  chimney,  in  the  best  manner,  and 
was  paid  for  it  honestly  by  us.  The  same  Indian 
had,  twenty  years  before,  built  me  a spacious  dwel- 
ling house,  at  Salem,  on  the  Muskingum;  and  once, 
at  my  request,  enumerated  all  the  houses  he  had 
built  for  other  people,  both  whites  and  Indians, 
since  he  bad  joined  the  Christian  Indians,  and  which 
amounted  to  between  twenty  and  thirty.  Of  the 
three  sons  of  the  chief  Killbuck,  who  had  been  of 
so  much  service  to  the  United  States  during  the 
American  revolution,  and  had  died  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  1811,  the  eldest,  (John  Henry), 
had  been  sometime  at  Princeton  college,  or  at  a 
school  where  he  received  a good  education;  but: 
being  rather  of  a slow  or  easy  habit,  he  could  do 
without  great  bodily  exertions,  and  served  as  cha- 
pel  interpreter;  while  his  two  younger  brothers, 
Charles  and  Christian  G.  Henry,  were  smart,  active 
and  industrious  young  men,  wanting  in  nothing  but 
continual  employment,  but  which  they  could  not, 
under  present  circumstances,  find  at  this  place, 
(Goshen.) 

Wherever  the  Christian  Indians  had  hitherto 
lived,  they  could  find  work  enough,  when  they  had 
none  of  their  own  to  do,  to  give  them  continual 
employ.  While  living  in  Northampton  county, 
they  worked  at  day  labor  for  wages,  as  I have  al- 
ready stated.  While  at  Wyalusing,  on  the  Sus- 
quehannah,  they  sold  large  quantities  of  corn, 
sugar,  butter,  pork,  &.c.  to  those  Indiansliving  high 
un  the  rrr'er,  who  would  rather  hunt  and  exchange 
their  pch  ior  such  articles,  than  labor  in  the  fields 


at  home.  For  these,  and  also  for  white  people,  liv 
ing  above  a hundred  miles  below  them,  on  the  same 
river,  they  would  make  neat  white -pine  canoes,  of 
any  sizes  wanted,  for  which  they  received  ready1 
pay.  The  same  was  the  case  when  they  were  on 
the  Muskingum,  before  the  commencement  of  the 
American  revolution,  and  until  those  Indians  living 
in  these  parts  moved  back  to  the  Sanduskies.  For 
several  years,  the  northern  traders  had  bought  up 
large  quantities  of  Indian  corn  from  the  Christian 
Indians  at  Schoenbrun  and  Gnadenhutten,  which 
they  transported,  by  way  of  the  rivers  Muskingum 
and  Cayahaga,  in  canoes,  to  Lake  Erie;  thence 
across  this  lake,  in  batteaux,  to  Detroit,  for  the 
northwest  trade;  and  bacon,  butter,  cheese,  sugar, 
&c.  they  could  sell  to  traders,  or  exchange  for  arti- 
cles they  stood  in  need  of.  In  latter  times  they 
could  not  even  calculate  on  property  they  had  ac- 
quired by  their  industry  at  this  place',  (Goshen),  of 
which  I will  only  give  a few  instances,  namely: 
The  society  had  given  them  ploughs,  harnesses, 
&c.  to  plough  their  grounds;  they  had  themselves 
purchased  horses  to  work  with;  but  scarcely  had 
they  made  a beginning,  when,  their  horses,  five  or 
six  in  number,  were  missing:  when  after  having 
spent  much  time,  first  by  searching  in  the  woods 
for  them,  and  then  making  inquiry  all  around 
among  the  neighbors,  and  at  the  places  they  had 
purchased  the  horses,  they  learnt  that  these  had 
been  taken  off  by  horse  thieves  from  the  Ohio  set- 
tlement, and  either  sold  or  made  way  with.  After 
being,  for  sometime,  put  to  great  expences  in  hir- 
ing white  people,  who  were  their  friends,  to  use 
their  endeavors  in  searching  out  the  persons  and 
places  where  their  ho^es  had  been  taken  and  dis- 
posed of,  and  seeking  “travise  h^ow  they  were  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  business,  either  in  ^having  their  horses 
restored  to  them  again,  or,  if  not,  an  indemnifica- 
tion, so  that  they  could  purchase  other  working 
horses  in  their  stead,  they  were  informed  by  a magis- 
trate,who  wished  that  justicemight  be  done  to  them, 
that,  the  principal  thief  having  run  off,  all  his  pro- 
perty had  been  seized  to  pay  the  cost  and  charges 
of  the  court  with  regard  to  his  trial;  but,  as  a sur- 
plus would  be  left,  they,  by  petitioning  the  legisla- 
ture,  might  have  it  given  to  them;  which  advice  be- 
ing attended  to,  the  legislature  passed  an  act,  or  re- 
solution,  accordingly,  so  that  they  received  in  mo- 
ney a part  of  their  loss,  but  not  sufficient  to  carry 
on  their  agricultural  pursuits  as  they  had  intended; 
which  was,  therefore,  only  continued  as  far  as  ne- 
cessity required,  they  dreading  similar  disasters  in 
case  they  procured  other  horses. 

Again,  and  that  but  within  the  last  year  or  two, 
one  of  the  Goshen  Indians  having  made  a fine  large 
trough  for  collecting  and  preserving  his  sugar  sap 
for  boiling,  on  missing  the  trough  one  day,  he  went 
to  a good  friend  of  his  for  advice,  who  soon  found 
out  that  the  trough  was  neatly  fixed  in  a new  stable 
of  one  of  the  tenants  on  the  land,  as  a feeding  trough, 
for  his  cattle.  The  Indian  taking  further  advice 
for  the  recover  of  his  trough,  was  assisted  in  tak- 
ing out  a search  warrant;  but  the  thief,  hearing 
what  was  going  on,  hastily  removed  the  trough 
from  his  stable,  and  stood  prepared  with  his  gun  to 
shoot  the  Indian  the  moment  he  saw  him  draw  near 
the  house  to  prove  his  property.  Thus  the  thief 
came  off  victoriously,  while  the  poor  Indian  was 
left  in  the  lurch,  and  was  ever  after  afraid  of  going 
near  him. 

Again:  The  missionary,  Zeisberger,  had  a fine 
young  cherry  tree  on  his  enclosure  adjoining  his 
dwelling  house;  and  a little  back  of  this  tree  the 
meeting-house  for  his  congregation  had  been  built. 
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When,  after  some  years,  this  tree  was  loaded  with 
cherries,  and  these  to  be  taken  off'  in  a day  or  two 
to  share  with  his  friends,  the  tree  was  stripped  ol 
its  fruit  by  white  people  from  the  neighborhood, 
during  the  time  is  congregation  were  attending 
divine  service  on  the  Sabbath  day. 

Were  it  not  that  some  people  hold  up  the  doc- 
trine that  the  Indians  are  not  susceptible  of  being 
civilized,  or  becoming  a civilized  people,  Ike.  and 
which,  from  the  inference  drawn  irom  Goshen  by 
the  senator  from  Ohio,  who  had  succeeded  the  mo- 
ver of  the  resolutions  taken  in  the  senate  of  the 
United  States  on  the  22d  of  February  last,  would, 
in  a manner,  seem  to  support  that  doctrine,  I should 
not  have  thought  of  bringing  any  of  those  facts 
herein  stated  to  public  view.  Neither  can  I have 
any  other  object  in  doing  it  now,  than  that  of  lay- 
ing the  truth  before  that  authority  which  has  offi- 
cially applied  to  me  to  furnish  them  answers  to 
certain  questions,  but  which  I found  myself  unable 
10  do  in  any  other  manner,  that  would  be  clear  and 
effective,  so  that  a fair  conclusion  might  be  drawn, 
than  by  laying  all  sides  open  to  view. 

If  a missionary  establishment,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  white  people,  shall  in  any  wise  succeed,  it 
is  necessary  that  good  and  wholesome  laws  be  made, 
tending  to  their  temproal  welfare  and  prosperity, 
and  that  these  also  be  earned  into  effect.  If  the 
Indians  see  that  justice  is  done  them,  to  the  same 
degree  as  it  is  done  to  the  whites,  they  will  be  satis- 
fied, knowing  where  to  flee  for  relief  when  mali- 
ciously treated,  or  unjustly  dealt  with.  The  confi- 
dence they  would  place  in  such  a government, 
would  be  a great  inducement  towards  improving 
their  morals  and  encourage  them  to  industry,  espe- 
cially when  they  saw  the  magistrates  near  them  act 
in  concord  with  their  superiors  in  fulfilling  such 
laws. 

■While  I am  always  free  to  admit  that  the  society 
of  United  Brethren,  with  all  the  care  they  rnay  take, 
are  as  liable  to  err  and  commit  mistakes  as  any 
other  of  the  human  race,  yeti  will  venture  to  de- 
fend them  both  from  knowingly  and  wilfully  com- 
mitting unjust  acts,  and  that  of  accusing  and  laying 
to  the  charge  of  others,  crimes  or  misconduct  which 
have  no  foundation,  and  are  done  with  a view  to 
wake  such  appear  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  public. 
1 have  already,  in  a separate  statement  of  facts  re- 
specting the  land  which  the  society  of  United 
Brethren  held  in  trust  for  the  use  of  the  Christian 
Indians,  and  some  olhef  individuals,  taken  notice  of 
a few  of  the  hints  and  suggestions  thrown  out  by 
the  senator  from  Missouri,  (Mr.  Benton),  tending 
to  show  that  the  brethren  had  not  dealt  fairly  with 
those  Indians  in  discharge  of  their  duty  as  trus- 
tees; (I  allude  to  the  words  where  he  said,  “it 
would  have  been  idle  in  him  to  undertake  to  put 
the  senate  upon  the  inquiry,  without  being  able  to 
j suggest  a failure  of  the  use)”— and  now  have  the 
unpleasant  task  before  me  of  exposing  and  correct- 
ing a material  error  into  which  also  the  senator 
I from  Ohio,  (Mr.  Brown),  had  fallen,  by  stating  in 
his  speech,  that  “a  large  congregation  of  Indians, 
whom  they,  (the  United  Brethren),  had,  through 
fifty  year’s  labor,  converted  to  Christianity,  had  now 
become  nearly  extinct,  and  dwindled  to  a few  fami 
lies,  and  that  the  ostensible  object  of  that  mission, 
in  which  Mr.  Heckewelder  spent  above  forty  years, 
had  totally  failed.** 

To  this  statement  of  Mr.  Brown,  I beg  to  reply, 
first , that  the  Christian  Indians,  among  whom  the 
brethren  had  labored  so  many  years,  or  the  survivors 
of  those,  together  with  their  descendants,  are,  (not- 
withstanding all  the  disasters  which  had  befallen 


them,  owing  to  massacres,  wars  and  dispersion, 
and,  let  me  add,  natural  deaths,  of  which  there  had 
been  many),  and  were  at  the  time  the  words  were 
uttered  by  the  senator  just  quoted,  in  number  at 
least  one  hundred  and  fifty  souls,  settled  on  Thames 
River,  ‘m  Upper  Canada,  and  forming  a fine  con- 
gregation, and,  as  far  as  my  information  goes,  at 
present  in  a flourishing  state;  chiefly  employing 
themselves  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  instructed 
by  the  tv/o  pious  missionaries,  Luckenbach  and 
Haman.  These  Indians,  to  speak  correctly,  are  the 
remnants  of  those  Christian  Indians  who  were  one© 
so  flourishing,  and  with  whom  I had  resided. 

As  the  president  of  the  society  for  propagating 
the  gospel  among  the  heathens,  keeps  up  a conti- 
nual correspondence  with  the  missionaries  stationed 
with  those  Indians,  and  had,  likewise,  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  senate,  of  22d  February,  forwarded  to 
him,  he  will,  of  course,  comply  with  the  request 
made  to  him,  and  give  a more  particular  account 
respecting  the  state  of  this  mission,  the  morals  of 
those  Indians,  and  the  advance  or  decline  of  their 
mental  endowments,  than  I could  do,  who  am  no 
more  in  a regular  correspondence  with  them. 

Secondly,  The  Indians  at  present  at  Goshen,, 
whom  the  senator  from  Ohio  mistook  for  the  rem- 
nant ©f  that  large  and  flourishing  congregation, 
among  which  the  brethren  had  labored  so  long, 
were,  with  the  exception  of  one  elderly  woman, 
daughter  of  the  carpenter  Ignatius,  of  whom  I have 
taken  notice  in  this  summary,  all  of  a new  stock, 
gathered  a number  of  years  after  the  revolutionary 
war  had  terminated.  Some  had  come  from  the 
Sanduskies,  and  the  Killbuck’s  family  from  Pitts- 
burg, where  they  had  resided  for  a number  of 
years,  and  several  of  his  sons  had  been  taught  to 
read  and  write;  together  with  the  youngest  son  of 
the  late  captain  White-eyes,  his  wife  and  two  or 
three  children. 

As  the  history  of  the  last  mentioned  families,  and 
the  manwer  they  came  in  for  a share  of  the  benefit 
out  of  the  land  granted  to  the  society,  in  trust, 
may  not  be  generally  known,  I will  briefly  relate 
the  circumstances  which  occasioned  it.  The  heads 
of  both  these  families,  being  chieftains  of  the  Dela- 
ware nation,  had  strove,  as  long  as  it  had  been  in 
their  power,  to  keep  the  nation  at  peace  with  the 
United  States,  and  had  been  the  means  of  saving 
many  lives  of  these,  during  the  contest  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States;  but  finally,  af- 
ter several  year’s  exertions,  finding  their  object 
defeated  by  their  opponent,  capt.  Pipe,  who  had 
joined  the  enemy,  thereby  causing  a division  in  the 
nation,  they  both  took  the  field  as  captains,  and 
marched  out  against  the  enemy  with  American 
commanders  at  their  head.  Capt.  White-eyes  fell 
a victim  to  the  small  pox,  while  marching  out  with, 
general  Mackintosh  to  Tuscarawas;  and  Killbuck, 
who,  a year  or  two  later,  went  out  with  col.  Broad - 
head  against' the  enemy,  had  thereby  drawn  such 
hatred  and  revenge  upon  himself  by  his  inimical 
countrymen,  that  they  publicly  declared  him  an 
outlaw,  to  be  shot  or  murdered  whenever  he  should 
be  met  with.  And,  in  fact,  he  had  many  narrow  es- 
capes, even  after  the  war  was  over:  nay,  after  he 
had  joined  himself  to  the  Christian  Indians,  his  fife 
had,  at  one  time,  to  be  purchased  by  these  and  his 
sons,  the  enemy  being  already  at  his  door  to  mur- 
der him.  Both  these  great  men,  (White-eyes  and 
Killbuck),  had,  also,  previous  to  the  commencement 
of  that  war,  and  for  some  years  during  its  continu- 
ance, most  strenuously  exerted  themselves  in  draw- 
ing their  nation,  gradually,  into  a state  of  civiliza- 
tion, for  which  purpose  they  had  kept  up  a contv* 
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l.ual  correspondence  with  the  then  Indian  agent, 
col,  George  Morgan,  and  other  American  officers; 
tdl  which  was  to  be  laid  before  the  American  con- 
gress, and  the  important  step  of  civilization  to  take 
place  at  the  termination  of  the  warv 

The  scheme,  however  desirable,  and,  to  appear, 
ance,  practicable,  was  totally  defeated  by  the  horrid 
murders  committed,  both  on  the  Christian  Indians 
cn  the  Muskingum,  and  the  peaceable  Indians  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  American  government,  at 
cr  near  Pittsburg,  where  Killbuck  so  narrowly  es- 
caped with  his  life,  while  the  promising  young  chief 
of  the  nation  was  killed,  together  with,  other  re- 
spectable men  of  the  nation. 

* Killbuck,  learning  that  the  congress  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  agreeable  to  promises  made  to  the  Indians 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  had  reserved  and 
would  secure  to  the  Moravian  Indians,  all  the  land 
they  claimed  and  had  in  occupation  cn  the  Muskin 
gum,  (being the  three  tracts,  Schoenbrun,  Gnaden- 
hutten  and  Sdern),  and  he  having  also  the  pro- 
rnise  made  him  by  tiie  congress,  that  both  he"  and 
captain  White  eyes,  should  bt.  considered  and  re- 
warded the  same  as  other  officers  of  the  United 
Slat  s,  and  finally  each  receive  his  due  proportion 
of  donation  lands;  he,  for  himself,  and  the  heirs  of 
his  late  friend,  <japt.‘ White  eyes,  requested  that  con 
gress  would  give  them  their  lands  adjoining  those 
of  the  Moravian  or  Christian  Indians;  for  that,  since 
the  prospect  of  civilizing  the  nation  had  been  de- 
stroyed,  and  himself  no  more  daring  to  live  among 
his  bad  countrymen,  he  had  come  to  tire  resolution 
of  joining  the  Christian  Indians,  where  he  should 
consider  himself  out  of  danger,  as  these  always  set- 
tled by  themselves,  and  were  his  friends:  all  which 
meeting  the  approbation  of  congress,  they  included 
Killbuck  and  the  descendants  of  White  eyes,  in  the 
grant. 

The  government  of  the  United  States,  at  that 
time,  considered  it  their  bounden  duty  to  fulfil  ail 
the  promises  which  they  had  made  to  the  Indians, 
both  at  the  commencement  of  the  American  war, 
and  from  time  to  time  .afterwards;  and  the  least 
they  could  do,  and  which  they  agreed  to  do,  for  the 
Christian  Indians,  was  that  of  indemnifying  them 
for  their  losses,  which,  at  a low  valuation,  was  set 
at  ten  thousand  dollars:  but,  there  being  at  that 
time  no  money  in  the  United  States’  treasury,  their 
land  should,  in  the  first  place,  be  secured  to  them, 
and,  whenever  they  returned  from  Canada  to  settle 
on  this  land,  they  should  be  furnished  with  one 
hundred  blankets  and  five  hundred  bushels  of  In 
dian  corn. 

On  my  return  to  the  United  States,  in  the  fall  of 
1786,  I was  congratulated  at  every  town  and  place 
through  which  1 passed,  from  Pittsburg  to  Bethle- 
hem,  where  I met  with  American  officers  who  had 
at  any  time  bet  n stationed  on  frontier  posts,  on 
what  the  congress  had  already  done,  and  further 
would  do  for  the  Christian  Indians,  who  had  suffer 
ed  so  much  on  .recount  of  their  friendly  conduct  to 
the  United  States,  and  the  services  they  had  ren- 
dered them  in  so  manifest  a manner,  by  striving  to 
keep  tli  nation  at  peace  with  the  United  States, 
and  by  keeping  war  parries  back  from  falling  on 
then);  adding,  that  both  they  and  the  chief's  Killbuck 
and  White  eyes,  would  be  well  rewarded  for  all 
this.  I name  the  generals  Butler,  Hand,  Broad- 
bead,  Gibson,  Irwin  andNevill  , as  having  particu 
larlarly  distinguished  themselves  by  speaking  those 
stntim  rhs  in  public,  always  adding,  that  congress 
coul  i n t do  t-.o  much  for  the  Moravian  Indians, 
nor  Killbuck  and  White-eyes*  families.  And 
gen,  Kichard  Butler  told  me,  at  two  different  times, 


between  the  years  1786  and  1791,  that  he  would 
procure  land  warrants,  both  for  Killbuck  and 
White  eyes*  heirs,  which  they  might  lay  where  they 
pleased,  and  sell  the  land,  if  they  chose,  for  cash, 
and  go  and  live  with  the  Christian  Indians,  with 
something  in  their  hands  to  begin  with;  for  that 
he  did  not  consider,  by  the  congress  naming  these 
chiefs  in  the  gift  to  tlie  Moravian  Indians,  that  this 
was  to  be  the  reward  for  their  services,  but  merely 
that  of  attaching  them  to  the  community  of  the 
Christian  Indians,  whom  they  were  so  anxious  to 
join.  But  this  general  losing  his  life  at  St.  Clair’s 
defeat,  nothing  further  was  done  for  them. 

The  same  officer  further  observed  to  me,  that 
“had  the  chiefs  of  the  Delaware  nation,  together 
with  the  Christian  Indians,  pursued  a different 
course  than  what  they  had  done,  and  all  joined  the 
enemy  and  taken  up  the  hatchet  against  the  Ameri- 
can people,  it  would  have  cost  the  United  States 
much  blopd  and  treasure  to  have  withstood  them, 
and  checked  their  progress  down  into  the  country, 
besides  weakening  our  already  feeble  armies  on 
the  sea  board,  by  draining  them  of  troops  for  the 
western  service,  which  might  have  proved  fatal  to 
the  cause.5* 

Such  had  been  the  language  of  an  intelligent  offi- 
cer; pf  one  who  had,  previous  to  the  revolution,  for 
a number  of  years,  transacted  business  among  the 
western  nations;  knew  their  strength  and  abilities; 
i ould  speak  Several  Indian  languages;  and  had  aiso 
been  frequently  at  the  Moravian  settlements  in  that  ■ 
country.  It  was  likewise  the  language  of  other  offi-  ; 
cers  who  had  served  on  the  frontiers. 

But,  in  what  did,  finally,  all  the  good  wishes  and  * 
fair  promises  of  the  congress,  and  its  officers,  at  that  i 
time,  result?  An  unavoidable  delay  in  not  being* 
able  to  do,  at  that  time,  what  had  been  intended  s 
and  resolved  upon  should  be  done  for  the  Christian  ! 
Indians,  and  those  named  chieftains,  together  with,* 
a change  in  the  government  cf  the  United  States — 
the  new  constitution  soon  after  taking  place— the 
whole  business  had  to  be  done  over  again,  and  that 
by  new  hands,  apparently  not  sufficiently  acquaint-  jj| 
ed  with  the  matter  and  merits  of  the  case,  and,  in 
part,  not  friendly  to  Indians  of  any  description;! 
and  who,  in  new  modelling  it,  clogged  the  society 
of  United  Brethren  for  propagating  the  gospel 
among  the  heathen,  by  a grant  to  them  of  the  land 
in  trust  for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  the  Christian  1 
Indians,  Kiilbuck  and  the  descendants  of  captain 
White  eyes,  in  such  a manner  that  could  not  fail  in 
placing  them  under  a number  of  difficulties,  besides 
involving  them  deeply  in  debt,  and  that,  too,  with- 
out the  prospect  of  raising,  for  a great  number  ot 
years  to  come,  from  the  land,  a revenue  sufficient 
to  meet  the  prescribed  conditions  of  the  trust,  set- 
ting aside  entirely  the  manner  and  means,  by  and  i 
through  which  the  society  were  to  recover  those  I 
sums,  necessarily  advanced  in  attempting  to  make 
the  lands  productive.  To  make  the  matter  short,  I 
this  trust  land  may  be  considered  as  the  seat  of 
much  evil,  and  had,  as  early  as  the  year  1798,  even 
| before  the  society  had  commenced  a settlement  on  1 
the  land,  nearly  become  a bone  of  contention, 
thereby  throwing  the  society  into  law  suits,  as  will  ;l 
be  seen  by  the  following,  viz: 

The  sons  of  'he'  late  captain  White  eyes,  not  be- 
ing put  into  possession  of  the  donation  lands  promis- 
ed to  their  father  for  the  services  he  had  rendered  to 
the  United  States,  now,  in  1797,  applied  to  law 
characters,  in  the  western  country,  for  advice  how 
they  were  to  come  at  their  lands;  and  being  told, 
that  they  no  longer  had  to  look  to  the  American  go- 
vernment  for  this,  but  to  the  Moravian  Society,  un-  j 
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to  whom,  both  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Christian 
Indians,  and  to  them  and  Kdlbuck,  had  been  con 
fided,  as  the  deed  for  this  land  will  sufficiently  show; 
George,  the  elder  son  of  the  family,  had  a power  of 
attorney  drawn,  authorizing  and  empowering  an  at- 
torney at  law,  in  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  to  get 
the  land  for  him,  surveyed  out  of  the  grant  of  trust 
which  the  Moravian  Society  were  possessed  of,  in 
whatever  manner  he  could;  as  also  a deed  in  fee 
simple  therefor;  but  while  he,  (George),  in  the 
spring  of  1798,  was  on  his  way  to  Washington,  with 
this  power,  to  put  it  into  his  agent’s  hands,  while  in 
a state  of  intoxication,  near  Georgetown,  he  was 
shot  dead  by  a white  lad  of  the  neighborhood. 

And  here  I put  the  question  a second  time,  in 
what  did,  finally,  all  the  fair  promises  of  the  con- 
gress, and  its  officers,  result,  with  regard  to  indem- 
nification for  losses  sustained  and  reward  for  servi- 
ces, both  by  the  Christian  Indians  and  the  two 
named  chiefs.  White-eyes  and  Killbuck?  With  reluc- 
tance I have  to  reply,  in  nothing  that  could  have 
been  of  real  service  to  them:  for,  to  have  barely  the 
occupation  of  a tract  of  land,  which  an  Indian  can 
have  any  where  in  his  own  country,  without  asking 
for  it,  is  of  no  account  to  them;  and  as  to  conveying 
by  deed,  to  such  Indians  as  were  entitled  to  a bene 
fit  out  of  the  land,  as  his  particular  share  of  it,  was 
put  quite  out  of  the  power  of  tne  trustees  by  the 
ratur  of  the  grant,  thus,  the  poor  Indians  received 
nothing,  at  all  from  that  quarter  of  what  had  been 
promised  them,  neither  lands,  blankets,  nor  the  500 
bushels  of  corn. 

But  what  has  the  Society  of  the  United  Brethren 
done  for.  and  in  behalf  of,  those  very  people?  I free- 
ly answer,  that,  notwithstanding  the  suspicion,  cen 
sures,  and,  1 may  add,  reviling  language,  passed  on 
them  by  some  individuals,  they  have  at  ail  times 
supplied  these  Indians  to  the  best  of  their  abilities, 
and  that,  not  only  by  furnishing  them  with  gospel 
and  school  instructors,  but  they  have  otherwise  ex- 
pended large  sums  of  money  in  supplying  them  with 
necessaries,  and  such  articles  as  could  be  of  benefit 
to  them.  They  had  even  been  as  a parent  to  the 
venerable  William  Henry  Killbuck,  while  he  lived, 
and  did,  in  a manner,  make  amends  to  him  for  the 
failings  of  the  congress,  with  regard  to  their  pro- 
mises. Yes,  they  supported  him  for  more  than  a 
dozen  of  years  successively,  gave  him  provisions 
when  he  stood  in  need  of  them,  clothed  him  com- 
fortably from  time  to  time,  and  administered  me 
dicines  to  him  in  sickness;  in  short,  were  his  real  be 
nefactors  to  the  end. 

It  is  to  me  a gratification,  that,  while  I am  writing 
on  this  subject,  my  recollection  serves  mein  bring 
ing  to  view  two  noble  acts  of  the  legislature  of  Penn 
sylvania,  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  in  some  measure 
connected  with  the  same  subject,  s'h e first  is,  that, 

on  my  representing  to  that  honorable  body,  in  De 
cember,  1810,  of  what  service  that  chief,'  William 
Henry  Killbuck,  had  been  to  this  state  during  the 
revolutionary  war,  and  the  situation  in  which  he  now 
was,  this  body  at  once  settled  a pension  on  him,  of 
§40  a year,  as  long  as  he  should  live;  and,  besides,  or 
dered  that  three  rifles  be  made,  in  the  best  possible 
manner,  to  present  to  each  of  his  three  sons,  that 
they  likewise  might  see  that  an  enlightened  Penn- 
sylvania legislature  were  not  wanting  in  acknow- 
ledging the  services  rendered  to  the  state  by  their 
father.  The  good  old  man,  however,  took  sick  and 
died  before  the  first  pension  had  come  to  his  hands. 
The  rifles  to  his  sees  were  faithfully  delivered  to 
them,  and  for  which  they  returned  their  best  thanks 
*■£)  that  body  by  a polite  letter. 


The  second  is,  that,  at  the  time,  (about  the  year 
1794),  when  this  state  was  about  satisfying  their  of- 
ficers and  soldiers  with  donation  lands,  promised 
them  for  services  during  the  war,  the  legislature 
of  the  state  also  granted  to  the  Society  of  Unit- 
ed Brethren  5,000  acres  of  excellent  land,  in  fee  sim- 
ple, as  an  acknowledgment  for  their  faithful  labors 
among  the  Indians,  while  these  had  resided  in  Penn- 
sylvania,  and  to  reimburse  them,  in  some  measure, 
for  expenses  they  had  been  at  and  losses  sustained, 
while  engaged  in  this  laudable  undertaking.  Their 
noble  hearted  governor,  Thomas  Mifflin,  esq.  stood 
foremost  in  this  matter.  After  suggesting  it  first  to 
members  of  the  legislature,  and  whose  approbation 
it  met  with,  he  next  urged  the  rev.  John  Ettwein, 
bishop  of  the  United  Brethren,  to  make  application 
to  the  legislature  for  the  purpose,  and  the  land  was 
granted. 

Although  the  society  has  been  at  considerable  ex- 
pense, also,  with  this  land,  in  attempting  to  make  it 
productive,  which,  however,  they  as  yet  have  not 
effected, ‘yet,  they  being  in  no  wise  shackled  with 
conditions,  or  put  under  conditions  altogether  unat- 
tainable for  years  to  come,  they  can,  in  the  end,  lose 
nothing;  since,  if  their  calculation  in  raising  a re- 
venue from  the  land  should  fail,  they  will  be  able  to 
indemnify  themselves  for  the  moneys  they  had  ex- 
pensed thereon,  by  selling  a part  of  it,  they  holding 
this  land  in  fee  simple: 

JOHN  HECKE WELDER. 


djrTn  another  part  of  i his  sheet  will  be  round  a 
table  of  the  votes  given  for  president  and  vice  pre- 
sident at  the  elections  of  1796,  1800,  1804,  1808, 
1812,  1816  and  1820;  shewing  also  the  number  of 
votes  that  each  state  will  be  entitled  to  at  that  of 
1824. 

Fuance  and  Spain.  France  has  not  declared 
war  against  Spain— nay,  it  has  been  officially  said 
that  she  is  not  at  war  with  Spain;  still  she  is  at  war, 
and  with  a government  acknowledged  to  b legi- 
timate by  all  the  “legitimates”  of  Euror?*,  her  own 
king  among  the  number.  The  present  constitution 
of  Spain  was  accepted  by  them  in  1812- -when 
Ferdinand,  forgetful  of  all  that  honor  and  gratitude 
should  impose,  destroyed  it,  they  still  retained  their 
ministers  ai  Madrid;  and  when  the  people  restored 
it  again,  the  same  ministers  remained  as  at  the 
court  of  a friendly  and  legitimate  power.  In  this 
case,  France  cannot  have  auy  real  or  pretended 
right,  according  to  the  laws  of  nations,  to  enforce 
the  blockade  of  Cadiz,  by  the  seizure  and  condem- 
nation of  vessels  attempting  to  enter  that  port  or 
come  out  of  it.  These  must  be  paid  for,  or  a 
principle  will  be  established  even  more  absurd  and 
repugnant  to  right  than  any  laid  down  in  the  out- 
rageous orders  and  decrees  of  George  and  Napo- 
leon, during  the  late  war  between  England  and 
France. 

National  currency.  trong  efforts  are  making- 
to  induce  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  adopt 
a national  currency.  Th  - re  is  a present  real  scar - 
city  of  a good  circulating  medium,  and  a great  want 
of  active  business  for  the  little  that  we  have;  and 
hence  the  scarcity  is  doubly  oppressive  on  the  peo- 
ple. Under  the  pressure  of  difficulties,  too  many 
persons  are  willing  to  embrace  an  expedient , at  the 
hazard  of  doing  what  may  be  ultimately  injurious. 
The  chance  of  relief  is  worth  the  risk  of  the  wrong, 
they  say;  and',  one  wrong  committed,  <s  oftentimes 
sustained  by  others,  until,  at  last,  those  vho  originat- 
ed the  plan  are  horror-struck  with  it  reparation,  ~~ 
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That  there  may  be  cases  and  circumstances  in  which 
a circulating  medium,  based  on  something  else 
than  coin,  (the  common  medium  of  the  civilized 
world),  should  be  tolerated,,  and,  perhaps,  encou- 
raged, 1 shall  not  pretend  to  deny;  but  they  rarely 
occur,  and  should  never  be  applied,  unless  the  ne- 
cessity is  imperious  and  the  end  probable.  But  it 
is  always  proper,  if  it  be  possible,  and  especially  so 
in  matters  of  legislation,  to  ascertain  the  cause  be- 
fore a remedy  is  attempted -for,  if  the  seat  of  the 
disease  is  not  knows;,  all  efforts  to  effect  a cure 
must  be  quackery.  When  we,  in  our  revolution,  or 
the  French  in  their’s,  resorted  to  paper  money,  the 
causes  were  well  known,  but  expedients  only  could 
be  applied  to  them— so  the  end  and  the  aim  of 
the  proceeding  were  perfectly  understood.  When 
the  bank  of  England  suspended  specie  payments 
and  paper  was  made  a legal  tender,  the  cause  was 
manifest,  and  the  choice  of  evils  presented  them- 
selves— whether  government  should  give  up  its 
concerns  with  the  political  affairs  of  the  continent, 
or  hazard  the  well  known  injuries  of  a local  cur- 
rency. The  latter  was  preferred;  it  accomplish 
ed  its  temporary  purpose,  and  finished  its  course — 
but  with  great  suffering  to  the  people  in  the  insta 
bility  that  it  gave  to  value  of  property  and  produc- 
tion; making  princely  fortunes  for  some  and  filing 
the  jails  with  others,  exhibiting  every  variety  of 
prodigality  and  waste  and  misery  and  want. 

Now,  it  appears  to  me,  that,  before  the  idea  of 
a local  currency  is  indulged,  we  should  agree  upon 
the  cause  why  it  is  necessary.  It  is  admited  that 
the  banks,  being  compelled  to  make  payment  in 
coin,  must  limit  their  issues  of  paper;  but  the  time 
was  when,  though  such  payments  were  promptly 
and  universally  made  By  the  banks,  that  they  felt  no 
fear  about  liberal  issues  of  paper,  if  secured  on  fix- 
ed property;  and  then  property  was,  what  it  always 
should  be,  the  representative  of  means.  It  is,  no- 
toriously, not  so  at  this  time.  An  active  dealer, 
known  to  be  worth  less  than  10,000  dollars,  can 
snore  freely  obtain  money  at  bank  than  a retired 
gentleman,  worth  100,000 - because  the  process  by 
which  money  may  be  obtained  for  real  estate  is 
tedious  and  difficult,  and  its  ultimate  product  alto 
gether  uncertain.  That  these  things  are  every 
body  knows;  but i why  they  are,  is  yet  to  be  settled. 
If  a certain  quantity  of  land,  that  would  raise  a giv 
cn  quantity  of  wheat  in  1806  or  1817,  will  yield  the 
same  quantity  in  1823,  it  would  appear  that  it  now 
is  as  really  valuable  as  it  was  at  the  times  stated 
—but  it  will  fetch  40  or  45  per  cent,  less  than  in 
1806,  and  perhaps  60  or  70  less  than  in  1817.  “Mo 
ney  is  scarce”  some  people  will  say.  Whether  it 
is,  oris  not,  I do  not  know-— I .should  suppose  that 
there  is  as  much  of  it,  somewhere,  as  ever  there  was; 
but  it  seems  that  we  have  less  than  our  share.  Let 
70s  find  out  -why— and,  if  the  cause  is  irremovable,  an 
expedient  may  be  rightfully  suggested.  I recollect 
to  have  heard  one  of  the  best  and  most  practically 
useful  men  that  1 ever  knew,  say,  “that  the  centre 
should  always  be  put  right  in  the  middle” — and  so 
t am  for  beginning  at  the  beginning  that  we  may 
calculate  the  ending.  When  that  is  established, 
the  people  will  know  what  they  are  about,  and  un- 
derstand whether  there  is,  or  is  not,  an  existing  ne- 
cessity that  will  justify  the  helter-skelter  state  of 
things  that  always  has,  and  always  will,  belong  to  a 
paper  currency. 

To  bring  the  matter  to  a point — how  is  it,  that 
the  30  or  40  banks  in  the  little  state  of  Rhode  Is- 
land, have  a sufficiency  of  specie  and  pay  all  their 
notes  promptly,  while  those  of  the  great  state  of 
^orth  Carolina,  and  the  large  and  wealthy  state  of 


Georgia,  are  8 or  10  per  cent,  worse  than  those  of 
Rhode  Island,  in  the  money-market?  The  latter 
yields  but  a small  amount  to  the  foreign  exportt 
the  only  thing  that  some  seem  to  suppose  valuable 
— whereas  the  others,  and  especially  the  last,  add 
greatly  to  that  amount.  Why  is  it  that  bills  of  the 
strong  banks  of  New  Orleans,  (the  deposite  of  the 
product  of  the  vast  and  rich  valley  of  the  Mississip. 
pi,  and  a place  of  such  great  export  of  domestic  pro- 
duce),  though  they  pay  in  specie,  are  4 or  5 per 
cent,  worse  than  those  of  the  weak  banks  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Connecticut?  How  js  it,  that  all  the 
states  north  of  the  Potomac,  which  furnish  only 
about  one  fourth  of  the  amount  of  our  exports, 
though  containing  a large  majority  of  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  have  a wholesome  currency, 
while  those  of  the  south,  save  one,  have  chiefly  a 
depreciated  paper,  though  furnishing  three  fourths 
the  value  of  said  exports?  And  why  should  the 
banks  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  that 
really  pay  in  specie,  be  in  worse  repute  in  the  mo- 
ney market,  than  those  of  the  cold  and  comparative- 
ly barren  countries  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont?  There  must  be  some  reason  for  these 
things — and  it  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  beneath  the  at- 
tention of  our  most  profound  statesmen,  that  it  may 
be  clearly  found  out.  I would  simply  suggest,  for 
the  present,  that  it  is  in  the  difference  between  the 
.home  and  the  foreign  market:  that  the  former  is 
more  advantageous  than  the  latter,  more  regular 
in  its  operation,  and  to  be  more  relied  on. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many,  that  what  has  happened 
in  Kentucky  would  happen  in  the  United  States,  at 
large  and  in  general,  if  a national  currency,  not 
convertible  at  will  into  specie,  were  at  this  time  es- 
tablished. The  article  below  affords  a terrrible 
picture  of  the  condition  of  things  in  that  state  and  of 
the  effect  of  its  relief  laws,  and  may  serve  as  a warn- 
ing for  the  people  of  other  states  and  of  the  United 
States.  A late  letter  to  the  writer  of  this,  from 
Kentucky,  says,  ‘‘I  send  you  a %10  bill  that  cost  me 
<§18.  Your  remarks,  some  years  ago,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  a depreciated  currency,  are  now  prophecy — 
for  they  have  been  completely  verified.  It  serves 
no  honest  purpose  w.hatever — it  is  exclusively  for 
the  advantage  of  debtors.  There  is  one  effect  of 
this  system,  however,  that,  I believe,  you  did  not 
think  of — there  is  often  a real  and  oppressive  scar- 
city of  our  paper  money;  for  if  it  is  thought  that  it 
will  improve  in  its  quality,  it  is  instantly  hoarded  up; 
and  then  again  there  is  a ruinous  surplus  when  an 
apprehension  prevails  that  more  of  it  will  be  put 
afloat,  or  that  it  will  get  worse — so  we  are  conti- 
nually harassed  and  know  not  what  we  are  about,” 
8tc.  Paper  money  naturally  begets  the  relief  system, 
of  which  we  have  an  account  in  the  Lexington 
“Reporter;”  for  it  must  and  will  depreciate,  unless 
the  product  of  domestic  labor,  within  the  scope  of 
its  circulation,  so  far  equals  the  demand  for  foreign 
products  as  to  preserve  a substantial,  practical  ba- 
lance of  trade — such  as  will  exist  between  Tom 
and  Dick,  when  one  of  them  exchanges  a day's  la • 
bor  with  the  other,  for  mutual  accommodation. 
Somebody  must  suffer,  when  sixty  bushels  of  wheat 
are  bartered  fora  Leghorn  bonnet,  or  two  bushels  of 
corn  exchanged  for  a yard  of  calico,  the  whole  pro- 
fit of  the  making  of  which  goes  abroad  and  returns 
to  us  no  more.  But  it  is  even  worse  than  this — fo- 
reigners will  not  directly  receive  Wheat  for  Leghorn 
bonnets,  or  corn  for  British  calicoes.  In  one  way  or 
another,  they  drain  us  of  all  the  little  cash  that  vre 
rake  and  scrape  together,  by  the  adventurous  spirit 
and  hardy  enterprize  of  our  people,  seeking  to 
make  up  by  their  personal  zeal  for  the  want  of  that 
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degree  of  security^ nd  protection  which  is  afforded 
by  all  other  governments  to  individual  exertion. 

THE  SCALING  STSTEM. 

This  is  a part  of  the  relief  system— a very  neces- 
sary part  of  it.  The  last  relief  legislature  enacted, 
that  executions,  with  the  paper  endorsement,  should 
be  collectable  after  three  months ’ replevy;  but  execu- 
tions, without  said  endorsement,  might  be  replevied 
two  years!  All  judgments  are  given  for  money,  of 
course;  and  the  jury,  under  the  instructions  of  the 
courts,  give  what  are  called "scaling  verdicts,”  which 
means  the  value  of  a claim  in  specie.  Those  who 
have  not  experienced  the  operations  of  the  scaling 
law,  will  find,  on  inquiry,  that  it  is  a wonderful  ex- 
pedient for  the  benefit  of  a debtor.  It  is  just  the  thing 
that  deserves  a patent.  John  Shoemaker  sued  his 
patron  and  customer,  Jeremy  Diddler , on  a note  given 
for  shoes  and  boots,  made  in  the  year  1820,  but  for 
which  he  would  not  pay  in  1821,  when  the  account 
was  presented,  except  by  note  reading  thus: — “On 
demand , I promise  to  pay,  J,  S. for  value  received, thirty 
dollars , in  commonwealth  paper — J.  1).”  The  judge 
instructed  the  jury  to  ascertain  the  value  of  com- 
monwealth, and  bring  in  their  verdict  accordingly: 
“We,  of  the  jury,  find  for  the  plaintiff  $15,”  &c. 
one  half — paper  money  being  two  for  one.  The  judg- 
ment being  for  money,  Jeremy  Diddler  bad  the  pri- 
vilege of  paying  two  years  hence,  but  John  Shoe- 
maker being  hard  run,  endorsed  the  execution,  and 
will  be  glad  to  receive  the  fifteen  dollars,  in  com - 
vmmvealth  paper,  at  the  end  of  three  months’  reple- 
vin. This  is  what  is  called  the  scaling  system and 
if  the  case  did  not  occur  last  court,  something  very 
like  it  did  in  numberless  instances. 

In  a neighboring  county,  a case  like  the  following, 
we  are  informed,  lately  became  a matter  of  record. 
A poor  man  sued  on  a note  for  $12,  credited  on  thei 
back,  $6  received.  There  was  no  proof  that  the 
$6  were  paid  in  paper,  and  the  magistrate  said  he 
w as  bound  to  consider  six’ dollars,  six  dollars;  and, 
as  paper  was  worth  two  for  one,  the  amount  of  the 
note  appeared  to  have  been  paid,  and  accordingly 
gave  judgment  for  costs  against  the  plaintiff.  Into 
what  absurdities  are  we  plunged  by  the  relief  sys- 
tem! What  a mockery  to  talk  of  justice  and  free- 
dom and  happiness,  when  the  constitution  is  brought 
to  the  level  of  such  legislative  act3  as  have  been 
adopted  by  the  relief  party!  We  have  here  in  Ken- 
tucky, a code  of  such  relief  laws;  a code  intended 
to  suit  the  case  of  every  man  who  is  disposed  to 
wrong  his  neighbor;  a code  which  invites  all 'men  to 
break  their  contracts.  If  a trespass  be  committed, 
and  property  destroyed  or  taken  away,  damages 
for  one  half  the  amount  of  injury  only,  can  be  ob- 
tained; and  that  half  payable  in  paper  worth  50  cents 
in  the  dollar!  If  a man  refuse  to  pay  his  bond, 
judgment  can  be  obtained  against  him  for  one  half 
only,  and  thus  he  clears  fifty  per  cent,  by  being  sued. 
If  he  prefers  not  paying  even  one  half  of  his  just 
debt,  in  commonwealth  paper , he  can  replevy  two 
years;  and,  at  the  expiration  of  two  years,  he  may 
send  his  creditor  to  seek  wild  land—  provided,  tiie 

RELIEF  LEGISLATORS  HOLD  THE  SCALES  OF  JUSTICE  TWO 

XEAits  hence.  [Lexington  Reporter . 

Bank  of  the  United  States.  A little  while  ago, 
a very  convenient  coin,  the  pistareen,  valued  at  20 
cents,  and  freely  passing  for  that  amount,  was  driven 
out  of  circulation  by  the  refusal  of  the  banks, 
(which  was  said  to  have  originated  with  the  bank  of 
'he  United  States),  to  receive  them  for  more  than 
17  cents,  that  being  their  value  as  bullion.  The 
good  that  can  grow  out  of  this  proceeding  is  yet  hid- 
den from  us;  but  the  evil  is  felt  in  a diminished  cir- 


culation of  money,  generally,  and  the  want  of  a coin 
familiar  and  convenient  to  the  people,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  change.  Now,  it  seems  that,  at  New  York, 
the  banks  of  that  city,  said  to  be  forced  into  the 
measure  by  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  refuse  to 
receive  quarters  of  dollars  at  their  nominal  value, 
taking  them  only  by  weight.  Are  these  too,  to  be 
banished  from  circulation,  or  every  person,  when 
he  goes  to  market,  be  compelled  to  carry  a small 
pair  of  scales  with  him,  that  he  may  detect  such 
pieces  as  are  under  weight  to  the  value  of  one  half, 
or  three  quarters  of  a cent,  or  even  a cent  or  a cent 
and  a half?  The  latter,  perhaps,  would  be  the  ave- 
rage—for  it  commonly  takes  four  quarter  dollar 
pieces  and  one  of  a 16th  of  a dollar,  to  weigh  a 
whole  dollar.  Hence,  probably,  by  the  letter  of  the 
law,  the  parts  of  the  Spanish  dollar  are  not  a "legal 
tender but,  by  the  common  sense  and  usage  of  the 
nation,  they  are  such;  and  no  possible  benefit  can 
be  supposed  to  follow  this  proceeding,  until,  at 
least,  the  amount  of  our  own  coin  of  such  denomina- 
tion, is  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  the  public  wants. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  regulations  of  the 
bank  of  the  United  States,  I may  express  the  plea- 
sure that  I felt  on  learning  the  decree  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  Connecticut— (see  Register  of 
Aug.  2,  p.  348),  as  to  notes  of  that  establishment, 
severed  in  two,  for  the  sake  of  security,  and  requir- 
ing that  such  notes  should  be  paid,  notwithstanding 
the  proclamation  of  the  bank  that  the  production  of 
both  halves  would  be  necessary.  There  is  another 
thing  in  regard  to  cut  notes  that  deserves  a remark: 
in  the  way  that  those  of  the  different  branches  are 
at  present  issued,  being  all  from  one  plate,  it  is 
very  difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  to  ninety-nine 
out  of  a hundred  persons,  to  join  them  properly  to- 
gether, if  separated  into  parts — they  have  no 
guide  but  the  name  of  the  president  of  the  branch 
on  the  left  hand  side,  and  that  of  the  place  at  which 
the  office  is  held,  on  the  other. 

Who  knows  the  names  of  all  the  presidents  of  the 
different  offices  and  their  location?  Hence  it 
happens -that  those  who  receive  one  set  of  halves 
by  one  mail,  and  another  set  by  another  mail, 
misjoin  them,  and,  though  the  note,  when  so 
joined,  may  seem  to  be  perfect,  even^to  the  finest 
hair  stroke  in  the  engraving— such  have  been  re- 
jected as  waste  or  valueless  paper,  because  the 
parts  belonged  to  different  offices.  Perhaps,  this 
rude  proceeding  might  have  some  shew  of  proprie- 
ty in  it,  had  the  bank  taken  reasonable  care  to 
prevent  accidents  or  mistakes  of  the  sort,  by  a dou- 
ble numbering  of  the  notes,  or  some  other  means. 
But  there  is  no  way  to  ascertain  the  fact,  unless  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  residence  of  the  several  persons 
who  are,  or  have  been,  presidents  of  the  numerous 
offices  of  the  bank;  and  there  are,  no  doubt,  hun- 
dreds of  apparently  perfect  notes  of  the  offices  in 
circulation,  which,  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
bank,  are  not  worth  one  cent  to  the  possessors— 
nor  otherwise  so,  according  to  the  late  decision  in 
Connecticut,  unless  a present  holder  of  two  dif- 
ferent halves  can  prove  that  he  was,  and  is,  the 
rightful  owner  of  two  other  halves  that  would  match 
them,  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  generally  practicable.  Let  the  bank  do  its 
duly  to  prevent  mistakes  of  this  kind,  before  it  presumes 
to  punish  people  for  committing  them.  If  the  common^ 
sense  of  the  matter  has  not  weight  with  the  bank, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  congress  will  take  it  up,  and 
order  it  differently.  This  fearful  institution  must 
be  closely  watched.  Its  power  is  enormous,  and 
the  almost  universal  disposition  of  those  who  have 
power  is  to  abuse  it:  they  “feel  it  and  forget  right/*1 
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Free  people  of  colob.  By  referring  to  the  3l3t 
pag  e of  the  present  volume  of  the  Register,  a copy 
of  the  memorial,  (to  congress),  of  sundry  masters  of 
American  vessels  lying  in  the  port  of  Charleston,  S, 

C,  may  be  seen,  in  wb'ichjthey  loudly  complained  of 
the  existence  and  operat  ion  of  a certain  lavy  of  the 
state  of  South  Carolina,  aff  ecting  the  persons  of  free 
coloi  ed  mariners  employed  by  them — all  such  being 
liable  to  arrest  and  confinement  in  jail,  only  because 
of  their  co/or,  though  it  might  be  that  they  were  ac 
tual  citizens  of  the  United  States,  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  all  the  rights  and  privileges  that  belong  to 
white  persons— and,  those  free  persons,  if  the  cost  oj 
their  imprisonment  was  not  paid,  were  subject  to  be 
sold  for  absolute  slaves! 

This  law  has  lately  been  pressed  on  the  conside- 
ration of  judge  Johnson,  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States— and  his  decision  was  such  as  every 
one  must  have  expected  that  it  would  be;  to  wit, 
that,  the  law  is  unconstitutional  and  void,  and  sub- 
jecting all  persons  making  arrests  under  it  to  ac- 
tion for  trespass. 

The  decision  is  said  to  have  created  much  excite- 
ment ai  Charleston— and  no  wonder,  for  self  preser- 
vation is  said  to  be  the  first  principle  of  law.  We 
trust,  however,  that  no  possible  injury  can  result 
from  the  proceeding— and  we  very  much  doubt 
whether  severe  laws  do  not  tend  more  to  the  inse- 
curity of  persons  and  property,  than  milder  provi- 
sions. ^ 

Calculation!  A writer  in  the  Richmond  Engiiirer, 
of  the  12th  inst.  gives  us  a very  grave  calculation 
about  the  approaching  election  of  president,  and  is 
pleased  to  say  that  it  will  “bear  already  the  substan- 
tiali test  of  figures He  gives  Georgia,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  New'  York,  a:.d  Delaware,  5 states 
and  81  votes,  to  Mr.  Crawford;  Maine,  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Ver- 
mont and  New  Jersey,  8 states  and  61  votes,  to  Mr. 
Adams;  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Missouri,  Illinois  and  Loui- 
siana, S States  and  29  votes,  to  Mr.  Clay;  South  Caro 
lina,l  state  and  11  votes,  to  Mr.  Calhoun;  Tennessee 
and  Alabama,  2 states  and  11  votes,  to  general  .lack 
son;  and  supposes  that  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  In 
diana  and  Mississippi,  4 states  and  42  votes,  are 
doubtful. 

Let  lhe*ersiimate  pass  for  what  it  is  worth— I shall 
not  quarrel  with  it:  but  it  is  laughable  that  this  “ sub- 
stantial test  of  figures3’  is  built  upon  the  apportion- 
ment of  1810,  instead  of  that  under  the  census  of 
1820!  The  writer  gives  .Ohio  8 votes— she  will 
have  16;  and  so  on  The  whole  number  of  elec- 
toral votes,  as  put  down  by  him,  is  235;  the  real 
amount  will  be  261. 

University  of  Maryland.  The  professors  of 
this  flourishing  institution,  for  the  better  improve- 
ment of  those  who  attend"  the  medical  lectures, 
have  erected  a large  and  commodious  building  for 
the  benefit  of  Clinical  instruction , four  lectures  to 
be  delivered  every  week,  when  the  cases  under 
treatment  will  be  explained  at  the  bed-side  of  the 
patients — but  with  a strict  regard  to  the  delicacy 
of  their  condition.  This  department  is  under  the 
strict'  surveillance  of  a most  respectable  board  of 
managers,  and  great  good  may  be  expected  from 
it  to  patients  and  students. 

“In  every  case,  where  the  consent  of  the  friends 
of  the  patients  can  be  obtained,  an  examination  of 
the  bodies  of  those  who  die  will  be  made,  in  the 
nreserice  of  the  students.  This  practice  will  have 
{ffVct  of  conveying  to  their  minds  a knowledge 
tfy  most  important  branch  of  anatomy — the 


anatomy  of  morbid  structures,  and  likewise  of 
testing  the  justness  of  the  opinions  delivered  by 
the  medical  attendants.” 

Contrasts.  The  New  York  Observer  notes  the 
following  contrasts — In  1790,  the  number  of  post  of- 
fices in  the  United  States  was75,  and  the  extent  of 
post  roads  1875  miles;  in  1820,  the  number  of  offi- 
ces was  4500,  and  the  extent  of  the  post  roads 
73,492  miles.  In  1790  the  quantity  of  cotton  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States,  was  100,000  lbs.;  in 
1817  the  amount  was  85,749,328  lbs.  And,  we  may 
add,  that  the  whole  crop  was  not  less  than  110,  or 
120  millions  of  pounds. 

Marshal  Ney.  Various  pieces  have  appeared  in 
the  newspapers,  stating  that  Marshal  Ney  was  a na- 
tive  of  Maryland,  of  the  name  of  Michael  Rudolph , 
who  was  a captain  in  our  revolution,  &c.  These 
things  have  done  some  good,  for  they  have  made 
us  acquainted  with  the  character  ofcapt.  Rudolph, 
who  was  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  zealous  officers 
that  we  had — he  served  through  the  whole  of  the 
war,  and  was  appointed  by  Washington  a major  of 
dragoons,  at  about  the  time  of  Wayne’s  expedition 
against  the  Indians,  in  1794,  as  we  learn  by  the  tes- 
timony of  his  revolutionary  friend  and  fellow  sol- 
dier,  gen.  Philip  Reedyff  Maryland,  who  also  tells 
us  that  he  resigned  thaapimmission  and  proceeded 
to  the  West  Indies,  otF%.  mercantile  enterprise, 
since  which  he  has  not  been  heard  of.  fLhe  Bokon 
Centinel  says  “it  is  certainly  known  that  Marshal 
Ney  was  born  in  1769” — gen.  Reed  was  a soldier 
with  Rudolph  in  1779;  so  Ney  and  Rudolph  cannot 
possibly  have  been  the  same  person. 

A Globe  manufactory,  which  promises  to  sup- 
ply the  home  market , has  been  established  at  Albany. 
Thus  the  scarcity  of  money  and  want  of  employ- 
er rather,  the  suffering  of  the  people,  leads  to  es- 
tablishments that  an  enlightened  economy  and  as- 
sured prosperity,  ought  to  have  built  up.  So,  out 
of  much  evil  some  good  cometh.  * 

We  police  that  some  lads,:  convicted  of  criminal 
offences  at  New  York,  have  been  sentenced  to  la- 
bor in  the  penitentiary  In  th€  manufacture  of  pins 
—and  it  was  also  directed^  that  they  should  be 
taught  reading  and  writing. 

Cotton.  It  is  estimated  that  the  crops  of  cotton 
on  the  Mississippi,  will  ffili  short  of  their  expected 
product,  in  the  amount  of  from  70  to  100,000  bales, 
on  account  of  the  late  inundation.  In  some  parts  of 
Georgia,  it  is  stated  that  a late  storrm  has  injured 
this  valuable  plant  at  the  rate  of  25  percent.  Some 
have  lost  their  -whole  crops  of  cotton,  rice  and  corn. 

Indian  war.  We  have  already  noticed  the  at- 
tack of  the  A’Rickaree  Indians,  on  the  hunting 
party  under  the  direction  of  gen.  Ashley,  of  St. 
Lcuis,  by  which  15  of  his  men  were  killed  and  8 or 
10  more  wounded;  and  a letter  from  maj  O’Fallon, 
U.  S.  agent  for  Indian  affairs,  dated  at  Fort  Atkin- 
son, July  23,  announces  an  attack  by  the  Blackfoot 
Indians,  on  another  hunting  party,  fitted  out  by 
Messrs.  Jones  and  lmmell,  both  of  whom,  with  five 
of  their  men,  were  killed,  and  all  their  property,  va- 
lued at  $15,000,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
This  happened  near  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow  Stone 
river,  it  is  feared  that  oilier  tribes  will  be  drawn 
into  the  quarrel,  and  a pretty  extensive  Indian  war 
may  be  expected.  Col.  Leavenworth,  with  a strong 
detachment  of  the  United  States’  troops,  had  left 
Fort  Atkinson,  on  an  expedition  against  the  'A’Rio 
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karees — and  one  of  his  transport  boats,  with  lieut. 
Wickhffe,  a sergeant  and  six  men,  had  all  been  lost. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  Indians  are  instigated  by  the 
Hudson  Bay  company. 

Perhaps  we  do  not  exactly  understand  the  con 
dition  ol  the  Indians,  but  it  appears  to  us,  that  the 
lands  yet  unceded  must  be  regarded  as  their  own, 
and  if  so,  we  should  suppose  that  a party  of  white 
persons  cannot  have  any  more  right  to  enter  upon 
it  for  the  purpose  of  catching  and  killing  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  forest,  than  the  Indians  would  have 
to  enter  our  settlements  and  carry  off  whatever 
they  pleased.  The  deer,  buffalo  and  beaver  are  as 
needful  to  the  subsistence  and  comfort  of  the  In 
dians,  as  horses,  cattle  and  swine  are  to  us;  and  it 
would  appear  that  they  may  as  lawfully  prevent  the 
destruction  of  their  means  of  living  as  we  ourselves 
can  rightfully  do. 

The  late  attacks  on  the  hunting  parties  appear  to 
have  been  treacherous  and  base  -pretending friend 
ship,  when  designing  to  kill;  but  we  very  much 
doubt  the  propriety  of  .col.  Leavenworth’s  interfe- 
rence; perhaps,  he  ma-  have  som  gem  ral  orders 
on  the  subject,  or  designs  rather  to  protect  other 
trading  parties  than  punish  the  Indians  for  depreda- 
tions already  committed:  for  these,  surely,  they  must 
account,  but  we  ought  to  recollect  that  they  are 
men.  invested  wit:  certain  free,  sovereign  and  in 
dependent  rights,  and  undoubtedly  so  with  all  that 
belongs  to  their  own  self-preservation;  and  that,  ac 
cording  tefimmemoria]!  usage  among  them,  trespas 
ses  on  their  hunting  grounds  are  regarded  as  just 
s causers  for  war.  And  well  they  may  be — because 
the  habits  and  manners  of  the  Indians  reader  a sup 
ply  of  game  indispensable  to  their  very  existence, 
as  furnishing,  at  once,  both  both  food  and  clothing; 
and  the  fact  is,  that,  if  such  numerous  and  well  ap- 
pointed parties  of  white  hunters  are  suffered  to  pe- 
netrate the  country,  their  means  of  subsistence 
must  fail.  We  are  told  that  game  has  already  be- 
come scarce  where  it  was  plentiful.  The  Indian 
kills  only  from  necessity— but  the  white  hunter  de- 
stroys all  that  be  , can  for  the  sake  of  profit.  The 
first  follows  th§  chase  more  with  a view  to  food  than 
gain— the  latter  mainly  seeks  animals  for  their 
skins,  as  articles  of  fftaffic.  Hence  one  white  hum 
ter,  perhaps,  caUses  more  waste  and  destruction  of 
game  than  ten  or  even  twenty  Indians;  and  the  ef- 
fect of  his  enterprize  and  skill  must  be  severely 
felt  by  the  ppor  and  miserable  inhabitants  of  the 
forest— who,  though  to  be  restrained  from  the  com 
mission  of  wrong,  ought  to  be  protected  in  the  few 
rights  that  are  left  to  them. 

E^iohatios-.  Though  many  persons  do  not  ar 
rive  in  the  United  States  direct  from  Europe,  a 
large  number,  probably  at  the  rate  of  4 or  5000  for 
the  present  year,  have  reached  our  country,  by  the 
way  of  Canada  and  New  Brunswick.  The  greater 
part  of  these  are  Irish,  miserably  poor  and  destitute; 
assisted  in  obtaining  their  passages  to  America  by 
charitable  people  at  home,  that  they  may  live  or 
♦starve,  “as  chance  will  have  it,”  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  They  are  landed  by  hundreds  at  Mon- 
treal, in  all  the  “variety  of  wretchedness;”  so  far,  we 
believe,  they  are  transported  by  the  British  govern- 
ment free  of  expense,  but  then  they  are  turned 
adrift  to  do  for  themselves  as  well  as  they  can,  and 
most  of  them  make  their  way  for  “the  states.” 
We  much  doubt  whether  the  accession  of  such  a 
population  is  at  this  time  desirable,  seeing  that 
there  is  a real  want  of  profitable  employment  for 
our  own  people-~but  we  would  not  shut  the  door 
against  the  oppreised.  Let,  them  comp  and  share 


with  us.  Their  labor  may  yet  supply  their  own 
wants,  and  add  to  the  wealth  of  our  country,  for 
better  times  are  at  hand,  because  these  “bad  times” 
cannot  be  endured  much  longer. 

Water  carriage  of  eettf.rs.  The  following  let. 
ter  from  the  post  master  general,  in  answer  to  a let- 
ter of  inquiry  from  a gentleman  residing  on  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  is  copied  from  a Phi- 
ladelphia paper  for  general  information: 

Post  office  department , 1 5th  July,  1823. 

Sir:  Yours  of  the  1st  of  May  has  just  come  under 
my  notice,  and  in  order  that  my  answers  may  be 
satisfactory,  I will  state  the  inquiries  you  have  sub- 
mitted. 

You  ask,  in  the  first  place,  “Do  the  words  all  other 
bouts  or  vessels,  mean  to  say,  that  no  freight  boats, 
grain  boat  or  other  bay  craft,  sailing  from  the  same 
creek  or  river  that  the  steam  boat  departs  from, 
but  from  a different  part  of  them,  or  from  a dif- 
ferent creek  or  river,  to  the  same  port  to  which  the 
steam  boat  goes,  shall  take  a letter  without  deposit- 
ing it  in  the  post  office” — To  this  I answer,  yes. 

You  inquire  secondly,  “Do  these  words  mean 
that  no  freight  boat,  grain  boat,  or  other  bay  craft, 
sailing  from  the  siune  port  or  place  from  which  the 
steam  boat  departs,  to  the  same  port  or  place  to 
which  the  steam  boat  goes,  (there  being  there  a 
post  office),  shall  take  a letter  or  package  without 
depositing  it  in  the  poet  office,  at  the  place  of  ar» 
rival.” 

The  above  words  are  understood  to  embrace  the 
meaning  supposed  by  this  inquiry,  and  more,  as  is 
shewn  by  the  answer  to  the  first  question. 

You  again  inquire,  whether  “the  law  means  to 
embrace  the  case  of  such  freight  boats,  grain  boats, 
or  other  bay  craft,  at  all  sailing  from  whence  they 
may  on  the  Chesapeake  bay,  to  Annapolis  or  Bal- 
timore, for  instance,  leaving  them  to  pursue  their 
business  unrestrained  as  heretofore,  taking  letters 
of  consignment,  business  or  correspondence,  as  it 
may  happen.” 

My  answer  to  the  first  inquiry  sufficiently  an- 
swers this. 

The  law  of  the  27th  February,  1815,  restricts  the 
rights  of  managers  and  masters  of  vessels,  as  it  re- 
spects the  conveyance  of  letters,  much  more  than 
the  law  of  1810.  By  the  law  of  1810,  such  boats 
or  vessels  only  were  prohibited,  as  performed  regu- 
lar trips  on  the  mail  route;  but  the  law  of  1815,  ex- 
tends the  prohibition  to  vessels  whether  they  are 
engaged  in  a regular  trade  or  not.  Both  these 
laws  extend  to  every  description  of  vessels.  There 
are  other  restrictions  in  the  law- of  1815,  which  are 
not  contained  in  the  law  of  1810,  but  which  do  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  your  inquiry. 

With  regard,  I have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedi- 
ent servant,  John  xM’Lean. 

72.  H.  Goldsborough,  esq . 

(£j*The  product  of  this  late  alteration  of  the 
post  office  laws,  cannot  amount  to  much,  and  it  is 
exceedingly  oppressive,  as  well  as  partial,  in  its  ef- 
fects. It  is  especially  so  o«  the  people  of  Mary- 
land,  resident  on  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Che- 
sapeake; for  it  seems  that  a farmer,  sending  his 
own  wheat  to  market  in  his  own  boat,  cannot  trans 
mit  with  it  a letter  of  advice  to  his  factor  or  agent  as 
to  the  disposition  of  the  property,  without  being 
subject  to  postage;  and  it  very  materially  interferes 
with  those  little  attentions  and  courtesies  between 
relatives  and  friends,  that  sweeten  life  and  improve 
the  state  of  society.  It  is  well  asked,  why  -waggon- 
ers should  not  be  subjected  to  the  rules  that  are  ap- 
plied  to  boatmen?  It  is  true,  the  expenditures  of 
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the  general  post  office  have  been  greater  than  its 
receipts,  and  it  seems  rightful  that  it  should  main- 
tain itself— but  we  dislike  this  pecking  at  small 
things,  while  large  depredations  are  suffered  to  pass 
unmolested.  The  new  post  master  general  has  in- 
timated that  the  deputies  shall  no  longer  appropri- 
ate the  public  money  to  their  private  use — it'  he 
prevents  that,  as  we  think  that  he  generally  will, 
and  also  ascertains  whether  large  sums  of  money  are 
not  paid  to  persons  who  do  not  render  the  quid  pro 
quoy  there  will  be  no  deficiency  hereafter,  or  appa- 
rent necessity  to  interfere  with  the  socialities  of  life* 
or  break  in  upon  the  old  established  practices  of 
the  people.  

The  pirates.  From  Kingston , ( , papers  to 
the  29 th  ult.  The  United  States’  schooners  of  war 
Grey  Hound  and  Beagle,  lieutenant  commanders 
Kearney  and  Newton,  which  arrived  at  Port  Royal 
on  the  26th  inst.  gave  the  following  account  of 
their  proceedings  against  the  pirates: 

They  left  Thompson’s  Island  seven  weeks  ago, 
and  have  been  cruising  within  the  Keys  on  the 
south  side  of  Cuba,  as  far  as  Cape  Cruz,  touching  at 
all  the  intermediate  ports  on  the  island,  to  inter- 
cept pirates.  On  the  21st  inst.  they  came  to  an- 
chor off  Cape  Cruz,  and  iieut.  commandant  Kear- 
ney went,  in  his  boat,  to  reconnoitre  the  shore, 
when  he  was  fired  on  bv  a party  of  pirates,  who 
were  concealed  among  the  bushes.  A fire  was  also 
opened  from  several  pieces  of  cannon  erected  on  a 
hill,  a short  distance  off  The  boat  returned,  and 
five  or  six  others  were  manned  from  the  vessels, 
and  pushed  off  for  the  shore,  but  a very  heavy  can- 
nonade being  kept  up  by  the  pirates  on  the  heights, 
as  well  as  from  the  beach,  the  boats  were  compel- 
led to  retreat.  The  two  schooners  were  then  warp- 
ed in,  when  they  discharged  several  broadsides,  and 
covered  the  landing  of  the  boats.  After  a short 
time  the  pirates  retreated  to  a hill  that  was  well 
fortified.  A small  liamlet,  in  which  the  pirates  re- 
sided, was  set  fire  to  and  destroyed.  Three  guns, 
one  a four  pounder,  and  two  large  swivels,  with  se- 
veral pistols,  cutlasses,  &c.  and  eight  large  boats, 
were  captured.  A cave,  about  150  feet  deep,  was 
discovered,  near  where  the  houses  were,  and,  after 
considerable  difficulty,  a party  of  seamen  got  to 
the  bottom,  where  was  found  an  immense  quantity 
of  plunder,  consisting  of  broadcloths,  dry  goods, 
female  dresses,  saddlery,  &c.  &c.  Many  human 
bones  were  also  in  the  cave,  supposed  to  have  been 
unfortunate  persons  who  were  taken  and  put  to 
death.  A great  deal  of  the  articles  were  brought 
away,  and  the  rest  destroyed.  About  forty  pirates 
escaped  to  the  heights,  but  many  were  supposed  to 
have  been  killed,  from  the  fire  of  the  schooners,  as 
well  as  from  the  men  who  landed.  The  bushes 
were  so  thick  that  it  was  impossible  to  go  after 
them.  Several  other  caves  are  in  the  neighborhood, 
in  which  it  is  conjectured  they  occasionally  take 
shelter.  From  thei  r houses  being  burnt,  and  their 
boats  taken  away,  it  is  hoped  they  will  be  obliged  to 
retire  from  that  place,  as  they  will  be  without  the 
means  of  annoying  vessels  passing  by. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  commodore  Porter  sent 
into  Havana,  for  trial,  the  pirates  who  survived  the 
slaughter  of  their  comrades  by  lieutenant  Watson. 
The  letter  from  connmodore  Porter,  accompany- 
ing them,  has  been  published — and  the  following  is 
the  reply  of  the  captain  general: 

Office  of  the  captain  general  of  the  island  of  Cuba. 

I acknowledge  the,  receipt  of  your  official  letter 
of  the  14th  of  the  present  month,  transmitted  by 
the  schooner  Ferrett,  with  five  individuals  under 
the  character  of  pirates.  These  men  were  imme- 


diately put  under  the  disposal  of  the  judiciary  au- 
thority, in  order  that  they  might  be  judged  in  a 
manner  accordant  to  our  laws;  and  the  judge,  who 
wa9  especially  charged  with  the  duty,  has  directed 
to  me  the  following  official  statement  of  the  result 
of  his  examinations: 

_ “'Most  excellent  sir — The  commander  of  the  Ame- 
rican schooner  of  war  called  the  Ferret,  Mr.  Tho- 
mas M.  Newell,  being  examined,  likewise  the  ma- 
riners whom  he  presented  before  me,  and  those 
whom  he  brought  here  as  prisoners  by  order  of  com- 
modore D.  Porter,  of  whom  three  were,  by  the  dis- 
position of  your  excellency,  committed  to  the  gaol, 
and  two  to  the  hospital,  of  St.  Ambrosio,  charac- 
terized as  pirates.  An  appearance  has  not  resulted 
that  they  had  an  actual  participation  in  the  invasions 
and  robberies , they  being  brought  to  their  condition 
by  compulsion.  But,  as  I have  information  that 
those  who  escaped  are  now  apprehended  and  car 
ried  to  Matanzas,  where  a process  will  be  instituted 
against  them,  and  where  the  most  sure  means  will 
be  adopted  for  discovering  the  plain  truth,  I have, 
considered  it  expedient  to  send  these  prisoners  to 
Matanzas,  hoping  that  your  excellency  will  be  pleas- 
ed  to  facilitate  their  transportation  with  the  neces- 
sary provisions,  affording  to  the  disposition  of  the 
judge  of  that  district  the  means  of  determining,  with 
clear  understanding,  what  has  been  done,  and  what 
is  now  actually  doing.” 

This  copy  is  forwarded  to  you  for  your  informa- 
tion and  satisfaction. 

I repeat  to  you  my  considerations,  and  pray  to 
God  that  he  may  preserve  you  many  years. 

(Signed)  Francisco  Bionisio  Vives.  * 

To  commodore  David  Porter. 

Havana , 24*A  July>  1823. 

Thektngs  of  europe.  Bell’s  Weekly  Messenger, 
the  most  impartial  and  temperate  of  the  London 
papers,  makes  the  following  suggestions  in  the 
number  of  the  23d  June. 

“We  can  establish  two  points— the  first,  that, 
with  the  two  honorable  exceptions  of  England  and 
the  Netherlands,  the  kings  of  Europe  have  all 
broken  their  express  engagements  to  make  such  re- 
forms in  their  governments  as  the  progress  of  know- 
ledge manifestly  requires;  and  to  give  to  such  of 
them  as  did  not  possess  it,  a representative  form. 
Secondly,  that  the  same  European  sovereigns  have 
all  united  to  assist  each  othuer  against  such  attempts 
at  reform,  on  the  part  of  the  subjects  of  each,  and 
have  all  conspired,  (for  such  is  the  suitable  term), 
to  maintain  the  monstrous  principle  of  the  abso- 
lute, irresponsible  and  plenary  dominion  of  a so- 
vereign over  his  subjects — in  other  words,  that  the 
people  have  no  right  to  any  constitutions,  to  any 
change,  to  any  reform,  but  what  they  receive 
through  the  free  grace  of  their  kings. 

“In  the  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg  was  published, 
till  very  lately,  a paper  of  great  talents,  and  these 
talents  were  invariably  directed  to  the  common  li- 
berties of  mankind.  The  government  at  Wurtem- 
berg, an  independent  state,  has  now  received  a 
command  from  this  conspiracy  of  kings,  to  suppress 
this  paper  on  the  instant;  and  this  command  has 
been  accompanied  by  a menace,  (since  executed), 
thaUAustria,  Russia  and  Prussia  would  withdraw 
their  ministers  from  the  court  of  Wurtemberg  in 
case  of  any  delay  or  refusal.  We  have  not  our- 
selves a doubt,  for  a single  moment,  (if  the  French 
should  succeed  in  Spain),  that  a similar  order  will, 
in  process  of  time,  be  issued  to  the  court  of  London 
to  suppress  the  Morning  Chronicle , the  Times , and 
some  other  popular  papers  published  among  us,' 9 
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Public  lands.  Some  very  valuable  lands  in 
Louisiana  are  now  offered  for  sale,  by  proclamation 
of  the  president,  see  page  399.  The  “National  In- 
telligencer” says — “They  lie  in  that  part  of  the 
Delta  formed  by  the  Mississippi  river,  where,  from 
its  great  width,  the  extent  of  the  reservoir,  and 
their  numerous  outlets,  the  floods  of  that  river  pro- 
duce but  little  effect,  and  they  are,  therefore,  repre- 
sented by  the  surveyors  to  be  from  three  to  ten  and 
twelve  feet  above  high-water  mark.  The  peculiar 
quality  and  richness  of  the  soil,  combined  with  the 
climate,  (the  lands  being  situated  south  west  from 
the  city  of  New  Orleans),  and  their  contiguity  to 
the  ocean,  make  these  lands,  it  is  believed,  better 
adapted  to  the  production  of  sugar,  of  the  finest 
quality,  than  the  lands  immediately  adjoining  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi  river.  They  embrace  the 
greatest  extent  of  lands,  adapted  to  the  cultivation 
of  sugar,  which  has  ever  been  offered  by  the  United 
States  at  public  sale,  and  will,  no  doubt,  attract  the 
particular  attention  of  our  friends  in  the  southern 
states.” 

Salt.  The  Syracuse  (Onondaga)  Gazette,  speak- 
ing of  the  manufacture  of  salt  at  Salma,  and  the 
works  adjacent,  says  the  manufacture  is  yet  com- 
paratively in  embryo.  Many  strangers  have  visited 
the  works  the  present  season,  to  witness  the  pro- 
cess, both  by  solar  evaporation  and  boiling.  The 
following  calculation  will  give  an  idea  of  the  amount 
now  manufactured: — At  Salina  there  are  about  fif- 
ty blocks  of  buildings — at  Liverpool  twenty — at 
Geddes  thirteen,  averaging  fourteen  kettles  each, 
and  making,  in  the  whole,  83  blocks;  each  of  these 
is  capable  of  making  forty  bushels  of  salt  per  day, 
amounting  to  three  thousand  three  hundred  and 
twenty  bushels,  or  six  hundred  and  sixty-four  bar- 
rels, which  commands  a quick  sale  at  14$.  and  14$. 
6 d.  per  barrel,  making  the  amount  manufactured  in 
a day  equivalent  to  one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
sixty  two  dollars,  and  exceeding  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  a year.  It  is  expedient  to  add, 
that  formerly  many  complaints  were  made  respect- 
ing the  quality  of  the  salt,  which  have  been  obviat- 
ed by  the  laws  enacted  the  last  session  of  the  legis- 
lature, directing  the  manner  of  inspection,  which 
renders  it  impossible  for  the  manufacturer,  if  dis 
posed,  to  defraud  the  public,  as  no  salt  can  be  sold 
previous  to  inspection,  and  the  inspectors  are  faith- 
ful in  the  discharge  of  their  duty. 

Catskill  mountains.  From  the  JV*.  Y.  Statesman. 

We  learn,  from  a gentleman  who  resides  at  Catts- 
kill,  that  these  celebrated  mountains  are  becoming 
more  and  more  a place  of  fashionable  resort.  Few 
persons  who  are  intent  on  exercise,  health  or  plea- 
sure, and  who  have  any  taste  for  mountain  scenery, 
pass  them  unnoticed.  An  unusual  number  of  stran- 
gers have  paid  them  a visit  the  present  season. 
The  variety  of  scenery  presents  every  attraction, 
Hocks,  woods,  lakes,  cataracts,  all  that  is  grand  and 
beautiful  in  nature,  may  be  enjoyed  in  a single  day, 
and  at  a very  small  expense.  The  mountain  breeze 
is  extremely  salubrious,  and  invalids  have  deriv- 
ed essential  benefit  from  breathing  it  for  a few 
days.  Our  informant  states,  that  preparations  are 
now  actively  making  to  afford  the  best  accommoda- 
tions to  visitants.  A large  hotel  is  now  going  up  at 
Pine  Orchard.  The  Catskill  company  have  contract- 
ed for  the  building  for  $3,000.  It  is  to  be  60  feet 
front  and  24  feet  wide,  with  a wing'  of  36  feet,  pre- 
senting iwo  fronts  of  60  feet  each,  to  be  finished  and 
furnished  in  the  first  style.  Piazzas  will  extend  the 
whole  length  of  the  building.  Extensive  gardens 


will  be  attached  to  the  hotel.  The  company  con- 
template expending  not  less  than  seven  or  eight 
thousand  dollars  on  the  establishment.  A saw  mil! 
has  been  erected  on  one  of  the  cataracts,  and  the 
timber  is  prepared  on  the  mountain.  The  road 
leading  to  Pine  Orchard  has  already  been  put  in 
fine  order  by  the  company.  All  these  improvements 
are  to  be  completed  by  the  first  of  May  next.  The 
hotel,  which  is  to  be  painted  white,  will  stand  in 
full  view  of  the  Hudson,  and  will  present  a novel 
and  picturesque  spectacle.  We  can  already  fancy 
the  crowds  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who,  of  a warm 
day,  will  be  seen  walking  the  piazza,  elevated  3000 
feet  in  the  atmosphere,  and  looking  down,  from 
their  aerial  height,  upon  one  of  the  noblest  rivers 
and  most  fertile  and  beautiful  val^s  in  the  world. 
It  is  almost  enough  to  make  one  feel  cool  to  reflect 
on  such  a luxury.  As  the  air  is  pure  and  serene, 
free  from  the  vapours  which  load  the  lower  regions 
of  the  atmosphere,  the  hotel  will  form  a fine  obser- 
vatory, and  the  company  can  amuse  themselves  by 
directing  their  attention  to  the  earth,  in  the  day 
time,  and  to  the  heavens  during  the  night.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  company  will  be  remune- 
rated for  their  heavy  disbursements. 

Law — From  the  Providence  Journal.  Tom  strikes 
Dick  over  the  shoulders  with  a rattan  cane  as  big 
as  your  little  finger.  A lawyer  would  tell  the  story 
something  in  this  way: 

“And  that,  whereas  the  said  Thomas,  at  the  said 
Providence,  in  the  year  and  day  last  aforesaid,  in 
and  upon  the  body  of  the  said  Richard,  in  the  peace 
of  God  and  the  state,  then  and  there  being,  did  make 
a most  violent  assault,  and  inflicted  a great  many 
and  divers  blows,  kicks,  cuffs,  thumps,  contusions, 
gashes,  wounds,  hurts,  cuts,  damages  and  injuries, 
in  and  upon  the  head,  neck,  breast,  stomach,  hips, 
knees,  shins  and  heels,  of  the  said  Richard,  with 
divers  sticks,  staves,  canes,  poles,  club3,  logs  of 
wood,  stones,  guns,  dirks,  swords,  daggers,  pistols, 
cutlasses,  bludgeons,  blunderbusses  and  boarding 
pikes,  then  and  there  held  in  the  hands,  fists,  claws 
and  clutches  of  him  the  said  Thomas.” 


Law  casts.  The  people  vs.  Barney  M'Kovjr, — In 
this  case,  which  was  tried  yesterday  before  the 
court  of  sessions,  a point  of  practice,  connected  with 
principle,  was  decided,  which  may  be  of  use  and  in- 
terest to  the  profession  and  the  public.  The  facts 
were  that  William  Stewart,  on  Monday  the  4th  inst, 
fell  asleep  in  a stable  in  which  the  prisoner  was  em- 
ployed, and  whilst  asleep,  a silver  watch,  stock  and 
breast-pin  were  stolen  from  bis  person.  The  prisoner 
had  been  employed  that  day  at  the  stable,  and  no 
other  person  wasaboutthere  during  the  time.  When 
Stewart  awaked,  M’Kown  was  not  to  be  found,  nor 
did  the  former  see  him  until  the  Saturday  following. 
In  the  meantime  Stewart  received  information  that 
a silver  watch  had  been  left  with  Mr.  Smith,  keeper 
of  the  Grand-street  hotel,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
raffled  for.  He  ascertained  it  to  be  his  own,  and 
had  it  in  his  pocket  on  Saturday  when  he  saw  M’K. 
as  aforesaid,  for  the  first  time  after  the  felony.  He 
then  charged  prisoner  with  the  crime,  but  assured 
him  that,  if  he  would  inform  him  where  the  stock 
and  the  breast-pin  were,  he  should  not  be  prose- 
cuted. Prisoner  thereupon  acknowledged  that  he 
took  the  articles,  and  that  he  had  left  the  watch 
with  Mr.  Smith,  but  had  forgot  where  he  had  left 
the  stock  and  breast-pin.  Witness  accompanied 
prisoner  to  the  police  office,  where,  upon  examina- 
tion, he  made  a similar  confession. 
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'Mr.  D.  Graham,  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  con- 
tended that  this  confession,  having1  been  made  under 
the  influence  of  a promise  not  to  prosecute,  was  not 
evidence  in  the  case.  The  confession  made  to 
Stewart  came  clearly  within  the  rule,  and  the  sub- 
sequent confession,  made  in  the  police-office,  and 
which  was  renewed  as  the  consequence  of  the  pre- 
vious promise  by  Stewart,  and  founded  upon  it, 
must  be  governed  by  the  same  principle.  He  cited 
a case  in  M’Naiiy  cor.  J.  Dill,  and  other  cases  de 
termined  in  this  court.  Mr.  G admitted  the  princi 
pie  as  law,jthat,  although  a confession,  made  under 
the  influence  of  threats  or  promises,  cannot  be 
given  in  evidence,  yet  if  inconsequence  of  it,  pro- 
pert}'  is  found,  the  finding  is  a fact,  independent  of 
the  evidence,  and  may  be  given  in  evidence.  In  the 
present  case,  however,  the  watch  had  been  found 
previous  to  the  confession,  and  no  discovery ‘of  the 
other  property  has  ever  been  made.  The  court 
recognized  as  law  the  doctrine  laid  down  by  Mr.  G. 
with  this  distinction,  that,  if  Stewart  was  present 
when  the  confession  was  made  in  the  police  office, 
it  should  be  taken  as  a renewal,  and  actuated  by  the 
motive,  of  the  first  admission;  but  if  he  was  not 
present,  it  might  be  considered  as  independent  of 
it,  and  as  flowing  from  the  unbiassed  will  of  the 
prisoner. 

Stewart  was  thereupon  again  called,  and  testified 
that  he  was  present  at  the  examination  in  the  po- 
lice-office—so  that  the  testimony  of  the  confession 
was  rejected;  but,  from  the  other  facts  in  the  case, 
the  jury  were  led  to  believe  the  prisoner  guilty, 
and  he  was  accordingly  convicted. 

[JVew-York  American . 

■Reciprocity.  The  following,  from  the  London 
Times,  is  a very  good  comment  on  the  let  us-alone 
policy. 

The  Americans  seem  disposed  to  tease  us  by  put- 
ting promised  blessings  near  us,  which  we  are  yet, 
by  our  own  policy,  prevented  from  tasting.  The 
duty  of  tonnage,  as  well  as  the  import  duty  upon 
British  vessels  from  Canada  and  our  West  India  isl- 
ands, entering'the  ports  of  the  United  States,  are 
to  be  removed.  So  far  so  good:  but  then  the  act 
of  removal  expects,  on  our  part,  not  only  the  repeal 
of  the  same  duties,  but  also  requires  that  American 
vessels  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  the  ports  of  British 
colonies  on  the  same  terms  as  our  own  ships  coming 
from  the  parent  state!  Here  the  promised  good  is 
dashed  from  our  lips,  for  our  government  will  hardly 
be  disposed  to  relinquish  all  preference  over  stran- 
gers, in  the  commerce  with  our  own  colonies:  and 
Mr.  Canning  very  properly  informs  British  mer 
chants  in  America,  by  means  of  a letter  to  the  con- 
sul general,  that  they  are  not  immediately  to  ealeu 
late  upon  any  advantage  from  the  proffered  boop.* 

The  seave  trade.  Vienna , June  13 — The  Aus- 
trian Observer  publishes  the  following  article: 

1.  Answer  ot  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  to  the  note 
laid  before  the  congress  of  Verona  by  the  duke  of 
Wellington  respecting  the  treaty  of  negroes’. 

The  Austrian  minister  has  received  from  the  em- 
peror, his  master,  orders  to  declare  what  follows: 

“His  imperial  majesty  renders  most  perfect  jus- 
lice  to  the  generous  perseverance  with  which  the 

*It  is  modest,  indeed,  to  expect  from  us,  what 
Great  Britain  will  not  grant  to  us,  in  every  respect. 
The  lop  sided  practice  is  already  sufficiently  ex- 
tensive. Our  grain  is  prohibited.,  but  her  calicoes 
are  received-  F,n,  Reg. 


government  of  Great  Britain  has  maintained  the  m 
honor  of  the  European  powers,  and  defended  the 
cause  of  suffering  humanity  in  the  important  ques- 
tion of  the  abolition  of  negro  slavery. 

“The  emperor,  far  from  granting  that  his  Bri- 
tannic majesty  ought  to  be  the  only  sovereign  in  Eu  - 
rope to  whose  care  should  be  confided  all  that  there 
may  be  complicated  and  difficult  in  this  question, 
makes  no  objection  to  contribute  all  in  his  power, 
to  any  measures  that  many  falicitate  and  accelerate 
the  success  of  this  affair;  in  consequence  of  these 
dispositions  his  majesty  is  ready 

“To  join  in  a new  declaration,  which  shall  an- 
nounce the  invariable  resolution  to  put  an  end  to 
the  slave  trade. 

“To  accede  to  the  measures,  by  which  the  mari- 
time powers,  who  have  abolished  the  slave  trade, 
shall  agree  amoiTgthemselvesto  regard  it  as  piracy. 

‘‘To  take  from  any  individuals,  born  in  the  states 
of  this  monarchy,  who  shall  carry  on  the  slave  trade 
under  the  Austrian  flag,  the  use  and  protection  of 
this  flag,  if  any  such  cases  should  occur. 

“In  relation  to  the  measure  proposed  by  the 
duke  of  Weliibgton,  which  particularly  concerns 
his  most  catholic  majesty,  the  emperor  reserves 
himself,  as  soon  as  these,  measures  shall  become  the 
subject  of  deliberation  in  common,  to  cause  them 
to  be  supported  by  his  minister  plenipotentiary  at 
Paris,  in  the  manner  which  shall  seem  most  proper 
to  him.’* 

2.  Answer  of  the  minister  plenipotentiary  of 
Prussia  to  the  duke  of  Wellington’s  note  respect- 
ing the  slave  trade. 

“Verona,  JYov.  23,  1822— The  plenipotentiaries 
of  his  Prussian  majesty,  who  did  not  receive,  until 
late  yesterday,  the  note  of  his  grace,  the  duk  - of 
Wellington,  concerning  th  slave  trade,  which  was 
read  in  the  conference  of  the  24th  of  this  month, 
must  confine  themselves  for  the  present  to  declar- 
ing what  follows: 

“The  king,  their  master,  remains  invariably  faith, 
ful  to  the  principles  of  humanity  which  have  deter- 
mined the  signers  of  the  congress  of  Verona  to  de- 
cree the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade;  they  are  more- 
over fully  authorized  to  accede,  in  the  name  of  his 
majesty,  to  a new  declaration,  which  the  allied  courts 
may  judge  necessary,  to  manifest  anew  their  senti- 
ments on  this  point. 

“In  regard  to  what  concerns  the  political  and  le- 
gislative measures,  which  the  English  government 
considers  as  most  proper  to  abolish  signal  abuses, 
the  plenipotentiaries  can  take  only  ad  referendum, 
any  proposition  the  acceptance  of  which  exceeds 
their  full  powers—and  they  have  come  to  the  deci- 
sion to  await,  before  they  proceed  to  a resolution  re- 
specting the  demands  made  by  the  English  govern- 
ment on  France,  until  the  plenipotentiaries  of  his 
most  catholic  majesty  shall  come  to  some  explana* 
tionson  this  point.’’ 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Spain.  Paris  advices  to  the  30th  June  have  been 
received  at  New  York- 

Considerable  quantities  of  troops  are  still  passing 
into  Spain.  The  Spanish  privateers  were  making 
some  valuable  captures,  and  the  names  of  several 
vessels  taken  by  them  are  given.  The  French 
claim,  for  themselves  and  their  traitor  allies,  seve- 
ral small  advantages  over  the  constitutionalists.— 
General  count  Molitor  furnishes  an  official  account 
of  his  affair  with  the  rear  guard  of  Ballasteros,  in 
which  he  says  that  several  hundred  prisoners  were 
1 taken;  that  some  deserters  presented  themselves, 
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and  lli at  the  enemy  had  several  killed  and  wound- 
ed—but  the  most  important  part  is,  that  he  gives 
the  army  of  Ballasteros  as  amounting  to  10,000  men. 
Mina  is  said  to  have  been  twice  encountered;  that 
m one  affair  he  lost  600  men  taken  prisoners,  and  m 
the  other  200;  that  he  was  threatened  with  total  de- 
struction. Nothing  new  from  Cadiz. 

The  following  decree  of  the  regency,  dated  Ma- 
drid, June  22,  may  serve  to  shew  what  course  will 
be  pursued,  if  the  French  succeed  in  their  projects 
—premising  that  the  Jesuits  are  already  re-estab- 
lished, and  toe  press  placed  under  the  most  strict 
surveillance:  , 

Art.  1 An  extract  list  shall  be  made  out  of  the 
present  cprtt-s,  of  the  members  of  the  pretended 
regency  at  Seville,  of  the  ministers  and  officers  ot 
the  volunteer  militia  of  Madrid  and  Seville,  who  or- 
dered the  translation  of  the  king  from  Seville  to 
Cadiz,  or  who  aided  in  his  translation. 

2.  The  property  of  the  persons  who  shall  appear 
on  this  hst  shall  be  immediately  sequestered,  except 
in  cases  where  it  is  ordered  otherwise. 

3.  All  the  members  M the  coi-tes  who  remained 
in  session  when  the  king  was  declared  incapable, 
are  declared,  for  this  deed  alone,  guilty  of  high 
treason;  and  the  penalties  imposed  by  the  laws  on 
this  crime,  shall  be  pronounced  on  them  by  the  tri- 
bunals, on  the  simple  proof  of  their  indentity. 

4.  The  following  exceptions  shall  be  made  from 
the  preceding  disposition,  and  shall  be  besides  ho- 
norably and  appropriately  rewarded— those  who 
shall  contribute  effectually  to  the  deliverance  of 
the  king’. 

5.  The  generals  and  officers  of  the  troops  of  the 
line  and  of  the  militia,  who  have  followed  the  king 
to  Cadiz,  are  declared  personally  responsible  for 
the  lives  of  their  majesties  and  of  their  royal  high- 
nesses, and  shall  be  Kable  to  be  brought  before 
councils. of  war,  to  be  tried  as  accomplices  in  the 
violence  which  may  be  committed  on  the  members 
of  the  royal  family,  and  which  it  might  have  been 
sn  their  power  to  prevent.” 

(£j»The  French  force  blockading  Cadiz  was  to  be 
increased.  This  city  cannot  be  easily  taken,  if  the 
people  are  resolved  to  defend  it.  Flour,  it  is  said, 
has  risen  to  16  dollars  per  barrel— but  is  thought 
that  the  French  will  find  it  difficult  to  prevent  sup- 
plies from  reaching  the  city. 

Greece . The  following  letter  gives  us  the  best 
account  of  the  condition  of  this  interesting  country, 
that  we  have  lately  met  with: 

Letter  from  the  president  of  the  Greek  government, 
Pctrobeys , to  his  son,  fat  Ancona*  J 

Astros,  April  13. 

My-  dearest  son— I have  before  written  to  you  on 
the  affairs  of  our  country.  To  day  I announce  to 
you  that  the  national  congress,  assembled  on  the 
19th  of  March,  has  been  occupied  in  disposing  mat- 
ters to  the  satisfaction  of  all  Having  constituted 
itself,  and  elected  me  president  of  the  executive 
body;  the  bishop  of  Vrasteha,  vice  president  of  the 
congress;  Theodoras  Negris,  chancellor  of  state, 
and  our  learned  friend,  Stamatius,  vice  chancellor; 
its  first  operation  has  been  to  sanction  as  immutable, 
from  a conviction  of  their  utility,  the  principles  of 
the  organic  law  of  Epidaurus,  and  decree  merely 
that  a committee,  composed  of  seven  members, 
should  perfect  it  by  the  requisite  additions  arid  al- 
terations, Its  second  transaction  has  been  to  annul 


*Sent  as  deputy,  in,  1822,  to  the  congress  of  Ve- 
rona, with  count  Andras  Mataxes,  and  the  bishop  of 
Patras. 


the  insulated  governments  throughout  the  country, 
and  to  decree  that  all  the  provinces  of  Greece 
should  depend  soiely  on  the  national  government, 
and  shall  be  administered  by  such  governors  as  it 
may  send.  It  has,  thirdly,  determined,  that  the  ti- 
tles of  general  in  chief  of  the  army  and  of  the  na- 
vy are  inadmissible  in  the  constitution,  except  in 
case  of  an  expedition,  at  the  conclusion  of  which, 
the  Archistrajegi  and  Navarchi  are  to  return  to 
their  former  ranks.  The  command  of  the  land  and 
sea  forces  belongs  soiely  to  the  national  govern- 
ment. The  array  is  to  be  governed  by  the  French 
military  code,  with  the  modifications  necessary  to 
the  present  state  of  Greece.  The  fourth  decree 
of  the  national  congress  has  been,  that  a commit- 
tee, composed  of  nine  members,  be  appointed  to 
select,  put  of  the  statutes  of  the  Greek  emperors, 
the  necessary  criminal  laws.  Ecclesiastical  regula- 
tions have  been  proposed,  and  a resolution  passed, 
that  the  minister  of  public  worship  should,  after 
the  consolidation  of  the  national  government,  lay 
before  it  a project  de  loi,  relating  to  the  land  and 
sea  forces.  It  being  now  decreed  that  the  second 
period  of  the  government  should  be  according  to  the 
law  of  Epidaurus.  Nothing  remains  to  the  national 
congress,  before  it  breaks  up,  and  leaves  to  the  go- 
vernment to  discharge  its  important  duties,  but  to 
proclaim,  in  the  name  of  the  Greek  nation,  whose 
full  powers  it  bears,  as  it  does  proclaim  , anew,  be- 
fore God  and  man,  the  political  existence  and  in- 
dependence of  Greece,  for  the  recovery  of  which 
the  nation  has  shed  and  is  shedding  torrents  of 
blood,  with  the  fixed  determination  of  all— —all  of 
us,  either  to  win  it  back  from  the  ravisher,  and  be 
acknowledged  as  a free  nation,  for  the  glory  of  our 
holy  faith  and  for  the  happiness  of  mankind;  or, 
with  arms  in  our  hands,  ail — all,  to  descend  to  the 
grave,  but  to  descefid  Christians  and  free,  as  be- 
comes a people  struggling  for  the  enjoyment  of 
such  blessings  as  political  existence  and  indepen- 
dence; as  it  becomes  a people  living  in  a heroic 
land,  where  every  thing  re-calls  to  our  minds  the 
glory  and  the  virtues  of  our  ancestors;  as  becomes 
a people  which  know  how  to  repel  barbarians  and 
conquer  liberty. 

This  declaration  the  national  congress  is  charged, 
by  the  free  Greek  nation,  to  make  to  the  world,  up- 
on the  present  national  war  for  independence,  as 
well  as  upon  the  intention  of  the  nation  to  regain 
the  knowledge  it  has  lost,  and  to  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  the  enlightened  nations  of  Europe,  from/ 
whose  humanity  Greece  still  hopes  for  assistance. 
The  congress  is  also  charged,  by  the  whole  nation* 
to  thank  the  army  and  the  navy,  who,  during  sixteen 
months,  have  fought  with  glory  and  shed  the  blood! 
of  above  ninety  thousand  of  their  enemies.  It  is 
finally  charged  to  thank  the  last  national  govern- 
ment for  the  great  toils  they  endured  the  first  pe-j 
riod  of  16  months;  as  well  as  the  dissolved  partial 
governments,  viz:  the  Gerusia  of  the  Pcloponne-J 
sus,  that  of  the  western  continent  of  Greece  and) 
the  Areopagus. 

.‘‘The  national  congress,  on  Shaking  up,. raise  itd 
prayers  to  the  living  God  for  a-'happy 'destiny  to  the] 
Greek  nation! 

“Given  at  Astros,  April  18, 1823. 

(Signed)  RfeTROBEss  Mavrooiichalis, 

■“ President  of  the  national  congress .”  1 

Peru . Some  of  the  Colombian  troops  have  sr 
rived  at  Callao—  it  is  reported  that  the  whole  num. 
her  will  be  8,000,  under  the  immediate  command  o 
Bolivar,  who  will  also  be  general  in  chief  of  the 
Peruvian  forces,  for  the  liberation  of  the  country- 


The  “federal”  electors  that  were  chosen,  in  Maryland  did  not  meet. 
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NOTES. 

Until  after  the  election  of  1800  there  was  no  de- 
signation  on  the  tickets  of  the  electors  who  it  was 
that  they  preferred  for  president  and  who  tor  vice 
president— the  person  that  had  the  greatest  num- 
ber  of  votes  was  to  be  president,  and  the  nest  high- 
est, vice  president. 

Election  of  1796.  Besides  the  votes  given  in  .the 
table  were  the  following: 

By  Massachusetts— 1 vote  to  Ellsworth  and  2 to 
Johnson;  by  Rhode  Island,  4 to  Ellsworth;  by  Con- 
necticut, 5 to  John  Jay;  by  North  Carolina,  o to  Ire- 
dell, 2 to  George  Washington,  and  one  to  C.  C. 
Pinckney;  by  Virginia,  15  to  Samuel  Adams,  2 to 
j.  Henry,  1 to  George  Washington,  and  3 to  Geo. 
Clinton;  and  by  Georgia  4 to  Geo.  Clinton. 

The  votes  were — Mr.  Adams  71;  Jefferson  68; 
T.  Pinckney  59;  Burr  30;  Ellsworth  21;  S.  Adams 
15^  Clinton  7;  .WasTnngton  3;  Henry  2,  Jay  5;  Ire- 
dell 3}  Johnson  2;  C.  C.  Pinckney ’ 1. 

Election  of  1800.  Mr.  Jay  received  one  vote. 
The  vote  of  Pennsylvania  was  divided,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  refusal  of  the  senate,  (a  majority  of 
which  was  “federal”),  to  pass  a law  authorizing  any 
election  by  the  people,  or  to  elect  electors  in  any 
other  way  than  by  a compromise  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  legislature,  which  produced  the  re- 
sult stated. 

Election  of  1804 — George  Clinton  received  6 votes 
for  president;  Langdon  3,  J.  Madison  3,  and  J. 
Monroe  3,  for  vice'president. 

Election  of  1808— One  of  the  Kentucky  electors 
did  not  attend — one  vote  lost.  New  York  gave  6 
votes  for  president  to  George  Clinton,  and  3 for 
vice  president  to  J.  Madison  and  3 to  J.  Monroe. 
Vermont  gave  6 votes  to  John  Langdon  for  vice 
president  and  Ohio  3. 

03“^ he  votes  of  1788  and  1792  would  have  been 
added,  if  they  could  have  been  got  into  the  page — 
but  references  to  them  cannot  be  often  desired. 


Public  Lands. 


By  the  president  of  the  United  States. 

Whereas,  the  president  of  the  United  States  is 
authorized,  by  law,  to  direct  the  public  lands  which 
have  been  surveyed  to  be  offered  at  public  sale: 

Therefore,  I,  James  Monroe,  president  of  the 
United  States,  do  hereby  declare  and  make  known, 
that  a public  sale  will  be  held  at  the  city  of  New- 
Orleans,  in  the  state  of  Louisiana,  on  the  first  Mon- 
day of  February  next,  for  the  lands  hereinafter  de- 
scribed, situate  in  the  Eastern  Land  District  of 
Louisiana,  and  on  the  rivers,  lakes,  creeks,  bayous 
and  water  courses,  between  the  bayou  Lafourche 
and  the  river  Achafalia,  which  have  been  surveyed 
into  lots,  containing,  for  the  most  part,  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres;  having,  generally,  a front  of  four 
acres  on  the  water,  with  a depth  of  forty  acres, 
agreeably  to  the  ancient  French  and  Spanish  mode 
of  surveying,  in  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the 
second  section  of  an  act  of  the  congress  of  the 
United  States,  passed  on  the  3d  day  of  March, 
1811,  viz: 

1st.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Lake  Bepasseau,  lots 
numbered  one  to  twenty-six,  inclusive. 

2d.  On  the  east  side  of  the  Bayou  Latawache , 
lots  numbered  one  to  thirty -three,  inclusive 

3d.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Bayou  Latawache , 
lots  numbered  one  to  thirty-seven,  inclusive. 

4th.  Oil  the  east  side  of  the  Bayou  Fordoche , lots 
numbered  one  to  sixty -six,  inclusive. 

5th.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Bayou  Fordoche , lots 
numbered  one  to  eighty-one,  inclusive, 


6th.  On  the  east  side  of  the  Bayou  Grosette  or 
Grosieie,  lots  numbered  one  to  ninety-four,  inclu- 
sive. 

7th.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Bayou  Grosette  or 
Grosiete , lots  numbered  one  to  eighty-one,  inclu- 
sive. 

- 8th.  Also,  on  the  east  side  of  the  above  named 
Bayou,  a second  range  of  lots  numbered  one  to 
thirteen,  inclusive. 

9th.  On  the  east  side  of  the  Bayou  JMaringoin, 
lots  numbered  one  to  thirty-one,  inclusive. 

10th.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Bayou  Maringtrin , 
lots  numbered  one  to  sixty-one,  inclusive. 

11th.  On  the  east  side  of  the  Jichafalia , and 
south  of  the  Big  Fork , lots  numbered  one  to  twelve, 
inclusive. 

12th.  On  the  east  side  of  the  Achafalia  and  Bear 
Bayou,  lots  numbered  one  to  sixteen,  inclusive. 

13th.  On  the  east  side  of  the  Achafalia  and  west  of 
Coro  Island , lots  numbered  one  to  three,  inclusive. 

14th.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Bayou  Alabama , 
lots  numbered  one  to  eight,  inclusive. 

15th.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Bayou  Alabama , 
lots  numbered  one  to  twenty-two,  inclusive. 

16th.  On  the  east  side  of  the  Bayou  Alabama , 
and  west  of  the  Tortoise  Bayou , lots  numbered  one 
to  fifty-one,  inclusive. 

17th.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Bayou  Gaoler,  lots 
numbered  one  to  fourteen,  inclusive. 

18th.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Bayou  Gaoler , lots 
numbered  one  to  fourteen,  inclusive. 

19th.  On  the  north  and  east  side  of  the  Barras  or 
Barrorvs  Bayou , lots  numbered  one  to  twenty-seven, 
inclusive. 

20th.  On  the  south  and  west  sides  of  the  Barras 
or  Barrorvs  Bayou , lots  numbered  one  to  thirty, 
five,  inclusive. 

21st.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Cow  Bayou , lots 
numbered  one  to  fifty-nine,  inclusive. 

22d.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Cow  Bayou,  lots 
numbered  five  toforty-two,  inclusive. 

23d.  On  the  south  and  east  sides  of  the  Bayou 
Black , lots  numbered  forty-five  to  one  hundred 
and  forty-three,  inclusive. 

24th.  On  the  west  side  of  the  the  Bayou  Black , 
lots  numbered  eighty-five  to  one  hundred  and  thir- 
ty-seven, inclusive. 

25th.  On  the  east  side  of  the  Bayou  Buff  aloe,  lots 
numbered  one  to  forty-seven,  inclusive. 

26th.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Bayou  Buffaloe, 
lots  numbered  one  to  forty  two,  inclusive. 

27th.  On  the  east  side  of  the  Big  Caillow,  lots 
numbered  one  to  fifty,  inclusive. 

28th.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Big  Caillow,  lots 
numbered  one  to  fifty,  inclusive. 

29th.  On  the  east  side  of  the  Little  Caillow,  lots 
numbered  one  to  eighty-four,  inclusive. 

30th.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Little  Caillow , lots 
numbered  one  to  one  hundred  and  five,  inclusive. 

31st.  On  ihe  east  side  of  the  Bayou  Dar bonne, 
lots  numbered  one  to  fourteen,  inclusive. 

32d.  On  the  west  side  of  the  Bayou  Barbonne , 
lots  numbered  one  to  fourteen,  inclusive. 

The  sales  will  commence  with  the  lowest  number 
of  the  lot  on  each  watercourse,  and  be  continued 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  proclaimed.  The 
lands  reserved  by  law  will,  as  usual,  be  excluded 
from  the  sale. 

Given  under  my  hand,  at  the  city  of  Washington., 
this  11th  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1823. 

JAMES  MONROE, 

By  the  president: 

George  Graham, 

Commissioner  of  the  general  land  office. 
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N.  IV  In  relation  to  the  lands  above  described, 
the  surveyor  reports  as  follows*  “The  surface  of 
these  tracts  of  public  lands,  on  the  Bayous,  though 
evidently  alluvial,  is  elevated  above  high  -water 
mark,  in  many  instances,  from  three  to  ten  or  twelve 
feet.” 


CMLtQNICLE. 


Naval.  The  U.  S.  schooner  Ferret,  lieut,  New- 
ell, arrived  at  Norfolk  last  week,  from  Thompson’s 
island — left  com.  Porter  and  the  officers  and  crew 
of  his  squadron  in  very  good  health.  The  ship 
Hornet  was  about  to  sail  on  a cruise— lieut.  Watson 
was  preparing  his  barges  for  another  pirate-hunt 
ing  expedition.  The  Peacock  had  just  arrived  at 
Thompson’s  Island  from  Vera  Cruz:  also  the  Bri- 
tish man -of  war  brig  Bustard,  last  from  Havana,  hav- 
ing 53  men  on  her  sick  list,  though  her  whole  crew 
consisted  only  of  63!— she  had  already  lost  7 offi- 
cers and  men.  Com.  Porter,  and  the  other  officers, 
volunteered  all  that  was  in  their  power  for  the  re- 
lief and  comfort  of  the  diseased.  All  the  small 
schooners  were  out  of  port,  cruising.  The  com- 
modore had  issued  the  following  general  order: 

“To  manifest  our  regard  for  the  memory  of  cap- 
tain Alfred  Grayson,  late  of  the  marines,  and  that  of 
lieut.  Jahn  M.  Maury , late  acting  as  captain  of  the 
squadron,  and  as  a small  token  of  the  great  respect 
in  which  they  were  held  by  their  brother  officers 
on  this  station,  it  is  recommended  that  cr^pe  be 
worn  on  the  left  arm  and  on  the  sword  for  one 
month.  (Signed)  D.  Pouter,. 

U.  S.  galliot  Sea  Gull , 

Port  Rodgers , August  2d,  1823.” 

Rank  notes.  We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Me- 
chanics’ bank  of  Baltimore  intend  facilities  to  their 
customers  by  receiving  the  notes  of  nearly  all  the 
banks  in  this  state,  on  the  same  terms  as  their  own 
paper— and  that  the  notes  of  banks  of  the  District; 
old  Virginia  banks,  Valley  bank  and  branches,  and 
of  most  of  the  banks  of  Pennsylvania  as  Chambers- 
burg,  Gettysburg,  &e  are  received  on  deposite  from 
the  customers  of  the  bank . [ Gazette. 

Counterfeiters.  A nest  of  dollar  makers  has  been 
taken  near  Lincolnton,N  C.  Their  chief  material 
was  pewter.  They  had  given  it  out  that  they  had 
discovered  a silver  mine! 

A fellow,  by  the  name  of  Briggs,  has  been  arrest, 
ed  in  Rhode  Island— he  was  just  from  the  manufac- 
tory in  Canada,  and  had  about  1900  dollars  in  coun- 
terfeit notes;  and  his  colleague,  Hopkins,  was  taken 
a day  or  two  afterwards.  The  father,  mother  and 
sisters  of  Briggs— the  whole  family,  have  been  en 
gaged  in  all  sorts  of  villainy  and  crime,  and  two  of 
them  are  now  in  jail,  at  Newport,  charged  with 
murder.  Briggs  made  a desperate  defence,  and 
several  times  stabbed  the  persons  who,  finally,  se- 
cured him,  but  happily  did  wot  strike  a mortal  part. 

The  James  Kent , steam  boat,  now  plying  on  the 
Hudson,  is  140  feet  long,  48  feet  wide,  and  mea- 
sures upwards  of  400  tons.  She  is  fitted  up  in  the 
most  splendid  style,  with  cabins  and  drawing  rooms 
and  sitting  rooms,  &c.  She  starts  at  5 o’clock  A.  M. 
and  arrives  the  same  evening  at  Albany,  at  about 
10  o’clock,  150  miles. 

The  Upper  Mississippi  A St.  Louis  paper  states 
that  the  steam  boat  Virginia,  capt.  Pemberton,  has 
completed,  the  present  season,  two  successful  voy- 
ages to  the  post  of  St.  Peters,  on  the  Upper  Mis 
sissippi.  This  is  the  first  attempt  to  navigate  that 
river  by  steam,  and  its  success  is  considered  of 


great  importance  to  the  commercial  interests  of 
Missouri  and  Illinois. 

New  Orleans . In  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  on  the 
14th  July,  there  were  only  eight  ships,  fourteen 
brigs  and  fourteen  schoom  rs.  Some  of  those  had 
cleared  and  were  ready  to  sail. 

Buffalo,  July  15.  On  Saturday  last,  our  harbor 
presented,  to  the  eye  of  the  stranger,  a most  novel 
and  picturesque  sight.  By  the  side  of  the  forest 
trees  that  still  skirt  its  borders,  and  stretch  their 
broad  branches  over  its  waves,  the  masts  of  twenty • 
four  sail  of  vessels,  including  one  steam  boat,  were 
seen  towering  aloft,  and  spreading  to  the  fitful 
breeze  their  canvass,  and  the  “star  spangled  banner” 
that  protects  them. 

The  Brazilian  Venus  is  advertised  for  exhibition 
in  Liverpool.  She  is  the  wife  of  a chief  in  the  Bo- 
ticudo  tribe,  inhabiting  the  interior  of  South  Ame- 
rica. They  live  in  the  woods,  and  exist  by  the  pre- 
carious produce  of  the  chace.  Her  complexion  is 
of  a copper  color;  her  hair  is  jet  black,  straight,  stiff, 
and  growing  up  from  her  forehead:  her  head  is  pe- 
culiarly formed;  the  tips  of  her  ears  rest  on  her 
shoulders;  to  her  lower  lip  is  affixed  a circular  piece 
of  wood,  most  curiously  attached.  She  is  of  the 
middle  stature,  and  extremely  well  proportioned* 
about  35  years  of  age,  and  was  considered  the  Ve- 
nus of  her  country. 

The  diving  bell,  (says  a late  English  paper),  re- 
cently employed  in  Plymouth  sound,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Sibley,  king’s  harbor-mas- 
ter,  has  been  removed  to  Portsmouth,  after  having 
rendered  the  most  essential  service  to  the  above 
anchorage  During  its  operation  in  the  sound,  two 
rocky  ledges  have  been  reduced— one  nearly  ten 
feet,  and  the  other  six  feet,  so  as  to  admit  of  line  of- 
battle  ships  sailing  over  at  all  times  of  tide,  besides 
affording  about  200  yards  more  room  in  that  part 
for  large  ships  to  work  in  and  out.  The  quantity 
of  stone  taken  off  the  above-mentioned  shoals  ex- 
ceeds 450  tons. 

Naval  architecture — an  extract  “With  respect 
to  naval  architecture,  the  first  vessels  were  beams, 
joined  together  and  covered  with  planks,  pushed 
along  with  long  poles  in  shallow  water,  and  drawn 
by  animals  in  deep  water.  To  these  succeeded 
trunks  of  trees,  cut.  hollow,  termed  by  the  Greeks 
Monoxyles.  The  next  were  planks,  joined  toge- 
ther in  the  form  of  a Monoxyle.  The  thought  of 
imitating  a fish  advanced  naval  architecture.  A prow 
was  constructed  in  imitation  of  the  head;  astern, 
with  a moveable  helm,  in  imitation  of  the  tail,  and 
oars  in  imitation  of  the  fins.  Sails  were  at  last  added 
—which  invention  is  so  early,  that  the  contriver  is 
unknown.  Elefore  the  year  1545,  ships  of  war  in 
England  had  no  port- holes  for  guns,  as  at  present  ; 
they  had  only  a few  cannon  placed  on  the  upper 
deck.” 

The  brain.  From  the  Louisville,  (~ Ky.J , Morn - 

ing  Post.  Mr.  H- , a respectable  citizen  of  our 

town,  had,  in  the  progress  of  a fatal  disease,  a large 
cavity  formed  in  the  brain,  from  whence  there  was 
gradually  evacuated  about  half  a pound  of  brain. 
The  excavation  was  directly  through  the  organs  of 
firmness  and  veneration,  as  laid  down  by  Gall  and 
Spurzheim.  From  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the 
bottom  of  the  cavity  it  was  at  least  four  inches,  ami 
it  measured  at  least  three  inches  in  its  .longest  di- 
ameter. Yet  this  gentleman  retained  his  faculties 
entire,  and  was  remarkable,  to  the  close  of  his  life* 
for  his  firmness  of  character. 
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(jj*T  he  editor  has  received  a large  parcel  of  Bri 
tish  newspapers,  from  which  he  expects  to  glean 
many  interesting  miscellaneous  articles,  for  the  use 
of  his  readers. 

fljKWe  have  very  Lite  accounts  from  England, 
France  and  Spain,  from  London  papers  of  the  12th 
July,  Paris  of  the  18th,  and  Gibraltar  of  the  25th. 

In  general,  the  affairs  of  Spain,  we  think,  look 
pretty  well.  Morillo  has  turned  traitor,  as  it  was 
feared  that  .he  wouiJ;  ’hut  only  3,000  men  followed 
him,  audti  . mv  of  QuinosA,  it  was  thought, 

would  prevent  an y "a\  '-v.x»  injury  from  his  defec- 
tion. So  far  as  the  war  has  proceeded,  it  is  just 
such  a one  as  the  Spaniards  ought  to  carry  on — a 
war  of  posts,  exceedingly  harassing  and  destructive 
to  the  enemy;  and,  if  the  present  spirit  of  opposi 
tion  is  kept  up  until  winter — wo  to  the  French!— 
Cadiz  does  not  appear  to  be  in  any  immediate  dan- 
ger of  being  taken,  and,  if  it  should  be,  the  cause 
of  liberty  will  not  fall  with  it.  The  patriots  do  not 
seem  to  want  either  men,  arms  or  provisions.  There 
are  a variety  of  papers,  letters,  &c.  that  shall  be  in 
serted  and  preserved  in  our  next. 

The  French  squadron  in  Cadiz  bay  have  arrested 
some  vessels  and  destroyed  their  cargoes,  among 
them  that  of  3lti  English  brig.  It  is  suggested,  that  this 
vessel  may  have  oeen  sent  thither,  by  some  friends 
of  the  cause  of  Spain,  to  bring  things  to  a point  be- 
tween England  and  France.  The  port,  surely,  is 
not  legally  blockaded,  and  John  Bull  is  very  sensi 
live  to  any  thing  that  happens  on  the  water,  and  in- 
terferes with  his  claims  to  “sovereignty”  over  the 
seas.  We  hope  that  one  of  the  French  frigates  will 
not  attempt  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  our  frigate, 
the  Congress,  though  she  has  a minister  on  board  to 
what  the  French  king  pretends  to  regard  as  the 
rebel  government  of  i pain;  for,  if  she  does,  she  will 
certainly  get  a sound  drubbing.  Capt.  Biddle  was 
advised  of  the  state  of  affairs,  at  Gibraltar,  and 
would  not  have  sailed  for  Cadiz  unless  resolved  to 
go  in,  and  in  he  will  go. 

Tiil  Congress  Frigate  has  arrived  at  Gibraltar. 
Ha  u g ’ nded  Mr.  Rodney  and  his  family,  (who 
n o aii  vvifh),  rapt.  Bid-lie  proceeded  to  Cadiz  to 
tanl  Mr.  Nelson,  o«..  minster  to  Spain:  after  which 
iie  wornd  return  and  again  take  Mr.  Rodney  and  fa- 
mily u;t  board,  and  proceed  to  Buenos  Ayres, 

The  n rates.  Lieut.  Gregory,  in  the  U.  S.  schr. 
Grampus,  has  been,  for  sometime,  off'  Matanzas, 
watching  and  inspecting  all  vessels  that  go  in  or  pass 
out,  effectually  preventing  piracy  in  that  quar- 
ter. This  appears  to  have  displeased  some  there, 
and  even  the  governor  had  sent  him  word  that  he 
remained  too  long;  that  Spanish  vessels  of  war 
could  anchor  for  48  hours  only:  but  lieut.  G.  frank 
ly  stated  his  object,  and  said  that  he  would  remain 
were  he  was  until  compelled  to  retire. 

Considerable  depredations  are  said  to  have  been 
committed  in  the  neighborhood  of  Neuvitas,  east 
part  of  Cuba;  and  large  gangs  of  land-robbers  in- 
fest the  country  about  the  great  city  of  Principe, 
abusing  and  murdering  those  that  they  meet  with, 
n the  most  shocking  manner. 
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The  Cherokees,  of  the  Jlrkansas,  are  about  to  be 
required  to  remove  to  their  lands  on  the  north  side 
of  the  river,  as  heretofore  arranged.  Their  boun- 
daries are  to  be  fixed,  and  the  tract  allotted  to  them 
will  contain  something  over  3,300,000  acres— so 
they  will  hardly  be  stinted  for  room.  These  are 
those  of  the  nation  who  preferred  the  hunter-life, 
and  so  became  seperated  from  their  brethren  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  who  elected  the 
agricultural,  and  have  made  great  advances  in  civili- 
zation and  in  the  improvement  of  their  lands. 

Lace.  We  hear  of  an  extensive  manufactory  of 
this  luxurious  article  at  Medway,  Massachusetts. 
Certain  persons  will  have  such  things,  and  so  it  is 
best  that  they  should  be  made  at  home.  One  ma- 
chine produces  fifty  yards  per  day,  equal  in  quail  *y 
to  any  imported,  five  inches  wide,  and  which  sells 
for  the  very  small  comparative  price  of  two  dollars 
per  yard.  This  cheapness , l apprehend,  will  mate- 
rially effect  the  consumption  of  the  article — the 
fashionables  cannot  submit  to  wear  a thing  that  be- 
comes common . The  manufacturers  had  better,  per- 
haps, send  all  that  they  make,  in  some  of  the  whale 
ships,  to  Otaheite,  to  be  brought  back  on  the  re- 
turn voyage,  and  then  exposed  for  sale  in  our  great 
cities  as  the  product  of  the  labor  of  the  people  of 
that  island!  Having  thus  given  the  commodity  the 
benefit  of  import , it  will  fetch  four  or  five  dollars  a 
yard— “without  grumbling.” 

Connecticut.  Of  110  convicts  in  the  state  pri- 
son 38  are  blacks.  The  following  are  the  crimes 
for  which  they  were  sentenced — burglary  54, 
horse  stealing  12,  forgery  9,  passing  counterfeit 
notes  8,  attempt  at  rape  7,  thefts  7,  burglary  and  at- 
tempt to  burn  jail  4,  adultery  and  arson  1,  bigamy  1, 
attempt  to  poison  1,  manslaug'liter  1,  highway  rob- 
bery 1,  arson  1,  rape  1. 

Of  the  whole,  2o  are  under  20  years  of  age,  and 
2 from  80  to  90— and  fifty  of  them  were  born  m 
Connecticut,  12  in  Rhode  Island,  11  in  New  York, 
10  in  Massachusetts,  &c. 

The  use  of  ardent  spirits  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  chief  cause  of  the  crimes  committed  by 
j those  prisoners. 

Kentucky.  There  has  been  a most  ardent  strug- 
gle in  Fayette  county,  the  capital  of  which  is  Lex- 
ington, for  the  choice  of  representatives  to  the 
state  legislature.  One  party  was  for  the  “relief  sys- 
tem,” the  other  against  it.  The  latter  prevailed 
by  an  average  majority  of  about  100. 

South  Carolina.  The  following,  which  appear- 
ed in  a Charleston  paper  of  the  15th  inst.  shews 
the  force  of  the  regulations  which  it  is  thought  ne- 
cessary to  observe  for  the  preservation  of  persons 
and  properly: 

“Tne  leaders  of  patrol  on  Charleston  Neck,  re- 
quest tnat  owners  of  slaves,  who  may  have  occasion 
to  send  them  without  the  bounds  of  the  city,  will 
furnish  them  with  special  tickets,  stating  the  day, 
the  hour,  where  sent  to,  and  the  time  of  return — 
they  also  request  all  persons  having  negroes  resiti- 
! ing  oti  farms  in  said  limits,  on  which  no  white  person 
1 resides,  to  leave  a list  of  the  uaoies  of  ail  such  slaves. 
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so  resident,  with  the  negro  having  charge  of  the 
farm.” 

Missouri.  Three  persons  have  lately  been  kil- 
led in  duels  in  this  state— and  it  seems  likely  that 
many  more  will  take  place,  unless  the  good  sense  of 
the  sober  and  discreet  part  of  the  community  shall 
interpose  itself  to  put  down  the  argument  of  the  pis- 
tol, which  more  commonly  decides  in  favor  of  the 
worthless  than  the  worthy. 

Foreigners.  The  master  of  a vessel  from  Bel- 
fast, (Me.),  says  a Boston  paper,  has  been  prose- 
cuted by  the  city  marshal,  for  secretly  landing  cer- 
tain Irish  passengers  contrary  to  law.  The  penalty 
for  landing  without  reporting  passengers,  who  have 
no  settle mdnt  within  this  commonwealth,  is  two 
hundred  dollars  for  each  passenger  so  landed. 

Yellow  fever.  A solitary  esse,  of  a youth,  who 
bad  much  exposed  himself  at  a fire,  and  been  ex- 
ceedingly  intoxicated,  has  occurred  at  New  York— - 
but  the  city  is  healthy.  There  have  been  many 
cases  of  disease  in  the  country  round  about  Phila- 
pelphia,and  there  are  some  now  several  miles  from 
Baltimore,  that,  if  they  had  happened  in  either  of 
those  cities,  would  surely  have  been  called  “yellow 
fever”— but  both  of  those  places,  except  in  regard 
to  children,  have  been  and  still  are,  in  good  health; 
the  latter  remarkably  so. 

Light  houses.  This  establishment  in  the  United 
States  is  considered  as  complete  as  any  in  the  most 
commercial  states  in  Europe.  Capt.  Lewis  has  re- 
turned to  Boston  from  the  inspection  of  the  light 
houses  south  of  that  port,  including  the  Fioridas,  and 
will  proceed  to  examine  those  to  the  eastward,  and 
on  the  lakes*  The  number  of  light  houses  between 
New  York  and  the  Spanish  Maine,  we  learn,  is  fif- 
ty-one; and  to  the  eastward,  including  Eastport, 
twenty-eight.  There  are  seven  on  the  lakes,  and 
four  then  more  are  now  building,  or  ordered  to  be 
built. 

.The  Potomac.  It  appears,  from  the  surveys  of 
the  late  Thomas  Moore , that,  at  the  mouth  of  Savage 
river,  falling  into  the  north  branch  of  the  Potomac, 
the  descent  to  tide  water  is  1178  feet.  Several  of 
the  lesser  streams  or  head  waters  of  this  noble  river, 
have  a much  greater  elevation,  but  they  descend 
precipitately. 

Cuba.  An  anonymous  address  to  the  national 
militia  at  Havana,  has  been  published— as  given,  in 
translation,  below.  It  would  seem  to  show  that 
some  important  events  may  be  expected  to  happen 
in  this  island. 

‘'Manifest  to  the  national  militia  of  Havana . To 
you,  national  volunteers;  to  you,  who  have  ever 
manifested  the  warmest  love  of  liberty,  an  aged 
man,  and  one  of  your  companions,  now  addresses 
himself,  knowing  that  you  are  resolved  to  avoid  the 
slavery  which  awaits  you,  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt. 

It  is  no  longer  to  be  doubted;  there  is,  undoubt- 
edly, a criminal  conspiracy  in  Havana,  equal,  in 
every  respect,  to  that  which  is  cutting  down  and 
burning  the  fields  of  Spain— there  is  a conspiracy, 
and  the  conspirators  live  among  us  and  deceive  us 
by  their  pretended  moderation.  If  despotism  tri- 
umphs in  Spain,  (and  what  shall  prevent  it?)  they 
intend  to  bind  us  to  the  chariot  of  victory.  It  be- 
comes  us  to  unite  in  time, and  prepare  for  resistance. 
What  a wretch  must  he  be,  who,  bent  down  by 


cowardice,  shall  yield  his  neck  to  despotism,  while 
any  means  for  obtaining  his  liberty  are  left  unat- 
tempted,” 

Colombia.  Mr.  Anderson,  our  minister  to  the 
republic  of  Colombia,  having  arrived  at  Caraccas, 
was  received  with  the  most  marked  respect,— 
The  intendanbof  the  department  gave  him  a pub. 
lie  dinner,  in  the  most  magnificent  style.  A num- 
ber of  toasts  were  drank — 

On  the  health  of  Mr.  Anderson  being  given  in 
the  most  polite  manner,  by  general  Soublette,  that 
gentleman  rose  and  said — 

“That, no  ordinary  , act  of  kindness  or  attention, 
could  have  induced  him  to  make  any  public  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  feelings  with  which  he  bad 
been  inspired,  by  the  manner  of  bis ^reception  in 
this  city;  but  such  had  been  the  unvaried  politeness 
and  kind  attention  which  had  been  manifested  to- 
wards him  and  his  family,  since  the  first  moment  of 
his  arrival,  that  he  could  no  longer  restrain  the  ex- 
pression  of  his  feelings.  To  be  longer  silent  might 
indicate  a want  of  that  sensibility,  without  which 
he  would  have  been  unworthy  of  the  favors  he  had 
received;  For  himself,  for  his  family,  for  the  con* 
stituted  authorities,  and  people  of  his  country,  he 
returned  his  warmest  thanks  for  the  hospitable  and 
honorable  reception  which  had  been  given  to  him. 

“It  might  have,  indeed,  been  expected  that  the 
forms  of  official  politeness  would  have  been  extend, 
ed  to  him,  but  the  attentions  shewn  to  him  had 
displayed  a kindness  of  feeling  which  called  for 
the  most  ardent  expressions  of  his  thanks.  In  his 
reception,  cold  formalities  had  been  superseded 
by  those  kind  courtesies,  which,  while  they  gave 
the  highest  enjoyments  to  social  intercourse,  have 
not  failed  to  make  an  impression  on  him,  never  to 
be  erased.  He  rejoiced  in  the  idea  of  being  the 
instrument  of  creating  a most  intimate  and  fraternal 
intercourse  between  the  citizens  of  the  two  repub- 
lics; an  intercourse,  already  commenced  in  acts  of 
reciprocal  civility,  and  to  be  continued  and  sustain- 
ed by  those  strong  foundations,  which  are  always 
created  by  an  identity  of  public  interests  and  poll, 
tical  priaciples.  For  the  particular  sentiments  con 
yeyed  in  the  toasts  which  had  just  been  drank,  he 
begged  leave  to  express  his  personal  thanks.”  Mr. 
Anderson  concluded  by  drinking 

“Wisdom  to  the  councils  of  Colombia  and  victory 
to  her  armies.*’ 

General  Clement!  then  proposed  the  healths  of 

“The  generous  leaders  of  the  republic  of  North 
America — -who,  in  imitation  of  their  countrymen  of 
1776,  have  set  the  world  an  example  of  liberty— and 
may  those  of  the  present  age,  in  concert  with  Co- 
lombia,  perfect  the  work  of  their  ancestors,  by  la- 
boring unceasingly  in  disseminating  liberal  prin- 
ciples throughout  the  various  governments  of  the 
world.” 

The  general  afterwards  proposed  “Prosperity  to 
to  the  state  of  Kentucky,”  &c.  which  being  drank— 

Mr.  Irribaren  then  rose  and  said,  “that  general 
Clement!  having  proposed  a toast  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  state  of  Kentucky,  as  the  most  prominent, 
among  those  of  the  North  American  union,  in  ad- 
vocating  the  cause  of  o«r  independence;  he  took 
the  liberty  to  propose  the  health  of  “the  honorable 
Henry  Clay,”  who  was  the  first  to  recommend  the 
recognition  of  Colombia,  and  the  other  independent 
states  of  South  America,  to  the  congress  of  the 
United  States.  And,  in  like  manner , as  his  sentiments 
■were  adopted  by  the  sovereign  congress  of  North  Ame- 
rica, may  the  same  principles  of  equality  and  rational 
liberty  prevail  throughout  the  world.’* 
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Spanish  cause.  At  the  late  great  meeting  in 
London,  to  aid  the  Spaniards  in  their  holy  struggle 
for  freedom,  the  following  letter  was  produced,  and 
read  with  the  most  lively  acclamations: 

•<? 'o  the  chairman  of  the  Spanish  committee,  Crown  and 
Anchor  Tavern . 

“An  active  dwarf,  is  better  than  a sleeping  giant.”  # 

“Sir — An  humble  individual  of  that  class  of  his 
majesty’s  subjects,  who,  from  their  political  activi- 
ty, have  obtained  some  share  of  public  notoriety, 
begs  to  address  himself  to  you,  sir,  in  the  hope  of 
furthering  that  noble  cause,  upon  which  you  appear 
to  have  set  your  heart  as  well  as  your  hand.  It  is 
with  peculiar  satisfaction  I am  enabled  to  state, 
that  there  is  an  evident  inclination  in  the  major  part 
of  my  brother  mechanics  to  do  something  in  the 
Spanish  cause;  I have  little  doubt  of  an  association 
being  formed  to  the  number  of  1,500,  out  of  up- 
wards of  3,000,  taking  a weekly  subscription  of  six- 
pence for  six  weeks,  and  the  sum  of  225/.  would  be 
produced. 

“This  is  a method  of  very  easy  practicability 
with  us;  but  there  is  also  a natural  inactivity  in  man 
which  requires  a stimulus  to  move  him  to  action, 
even  in  the  most  obvious  works  of  duty;  nor  are 
mankind  quite  divested  of  the  spirit  of  vanity  im- 
planted in  their  nature,  but  which  may  frequently 
be  turned^to  good  purposes.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, sir,  1 humbly  submit  the  accompanying 
draught  of  a project  to  your  notice.  If  you  con- 
ceive it  can  be  of  any  service  to  the  approaching 
public  meeting,  or  in  any  respect,  it  shall  be  pre- 
pared and  duly  forwarded.  I am,  sir,  your  most 
obedient,  most  devoted  servant,  to  command, 

William  Vealls. 

7 Prince-street,  Leicester-square. 

June  11, 1823.” 

Indian  hostilities.  St.  Louis , Aug.  2.  A suc- 
cession of  calamities,  involving  the  lives  and  pro- 
perty of  the  Indian  traders,  follow  each  other  in 
quick  succession.  Scarcely  had  we  penned  an  ac- 
count of  the  disasters  brought  by  the  last  express, 
before  we  are  called  upon  to  record  fresh  instances 
of  savage  barbarity,  committed  in  another  quarter, 
upon  our  enterprizing  citizens.  Mr.  John  McKnight, 
an  old  and  respectable  citizen  of  St.  Louis,  trading 
on  one  of  the  upper  sources  of  the  Arkansas,  has 
been  murdered  by  the  Indians, and  robbed  of  near- 
ly all  his  merchandise.  He  had  fixed  himself  near 
the  Spanish  boundary,  where  he  erected  a fort,  pro- 
tected by  a few  men,  with  the  intention  of  making 
an  establishment  in  that  quarter,  and  opening  a 
trade  with  the  Indians.  But,  in  consequence  of  the 
unfortunate  tateof  Mr.  McKnight,  the  post  has  been 
abandoned,  and  the  party  has  returned  to  the  set- 
tlements. 

The  Indians,  by  whom  this  atrocity  was  commit- 
ted,  are  called  the  Camanches,  a numerous  and  war- 
like nation,  bordering  on  the  heads  of  the  Arkansas, 
and  spreading  through  a great  portion  of  Texas.  It 
is  supposed  they  could  bring  into  the  field  at  least 
15,000  warriors.  The  Spaniards  have  never  been 
able  to  do  any  thing  with  them,  and  have  almost  re- 
linquished the  country  to  their  possession.  From 
St.  Antonio,  in  Texas,  to  Santa  Fe,  in  New  Mexico, 
the  Caraanches  roam  at  large,  the  undisputed  mas- 
ters of  the  soil.  All  the  early  frontier  establishments 
of  the  Spaniards  have  long  since  been  cut  off  by 
those  Indians,  and  the  further  ingress  of  the  Euro- 
peans entirely  checked  by  the  fears  which  they 
inspired.  But  the  Americans  they  have  heretofore 
viewed  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  between  whom 
and  themselves  there  has  always  been  kept  up  a 


kind  and  mutual  intercourse.  The  Camanches  are 
said  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  celebrated. 
Caddo  chief,  the  same,  as  was  mentioned  a short 
time  since,  that  Iturbide  wished  to  form  an  alliance 
with,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  his  Camanches  into 
the  imperial  service,  in  return  for  which,  the  Caddo 
was  to  have  had  an  “empire”  on  his  own  footing. 

[ Enquirer . 

Memoranda  of  political  economy.  A person 
with  a machine  and  ten  hands  produces,  annually, 
commodities  worth  10,500/.;  and  another  employs 
400  laborers  at  the  rate  of  25/.  each,  the  produce 
of  whose  industry  sells  for  the  same  sum  of  10,500. 
Suppose  wages  rise  1 per  cent,  the  profits  of  the 
machine  owner  would  be  reduced  only  fifty  shillings, 
and  those  of  the  employer  of  workmen  would  be  re* 
duced  to  the  extent  of  100/. 

By  accounts,  printed  in  the  house  of  commons,  it 
it  appears  that  the  gross  produce  of  the  revenue  of 
Great  Britain  for  twenty  years,  commencing  from 
January,  1797,  amounted  to  the  almost  incredibly 
sum  of  1,290,180,592/.  besides  450,000,000  borrow* 
ed. 

Dr.  Beeke,  in  1800,  valued  income  arising  from 
land,  labor,  professions,  &c.  in  Great  Britain,  at 
218,000,000/.  sterling.  Since  that  period,  income 
has  greatly  increased.  Dr.  Colquhoun estimates  the 
value  of  new  property  annually  produced  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  at  430,000,000/.  sterling. 

The  fixed  and  circulating  capital  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  are  together  equal  to  2,500,000,000 — 
(Dr.  Colquhoun  estimates  them  at  2,647,000,000), 

British  Paper a 

Treasury  circular.  The  following  circular, 
supplementary  to  one  published  a few  days  ago, 
will  afford  additional  information  to  our  readers: 

[CIRCULAR  TO  THE  COLLECTORS  OF  THE  CUSTOMS], 

Treasury  department,  18/A  August,  1823. 

Sir:  In  consequence  of  representations  made  to 
the  secretary  of  state  by  the  charge  d’affaires  of  his 
most  Christian  majesty,  resident  in  the  United  States, 
that  the  determination  of  his  majesty’s  government 
not  to  capture  Spanish  or  foreign  merchant  vessels, 
except  for  violating  an  effectual  blockade,  is  more 
advantageous  to  neutrals  than  the  principle  that  free 
vessels  make  free  goods,  and  still  more  advantageous 
to  the  adverse  belligerent,  the  president  has  in« 
structed  me  to  direct  that,  in  the  cases  described  ia 
fourth  regulation  of  the  circular  of  the  30th  July 
last,  the  cargoes  of  captured  vessels  shall  not  be 
permitted  to  be  re-shipped  from  the  ports  of  the 
United  States  in  neutral  vessels. 

1 remain,  with  respect,  your  obedient  servant. 

Wm.  H.  Crawford. 

“War  in  disguise” — Desultory.  The  editors  of 
the  “National  Intelligencer,”  my  good  friends, 
Messrs.  Gales  and  Seaton,  are  caucus-men.  I do  not 
approve  of  that  mode  of  manufacturing  a president 
of  the  United  States— at  a time  like  the  present  and 
at  a place  like  Washington  city,  believing  that  it 
must  needs  be  a “ monopoly ” more  dangerous  to  the 
constitution  and  rights  of  *he  people,  than  any  em« 
ployment  of  the  waste  labor  of  our  women  and  chil- 
dren, in  the  making  of  muslips  and  calicoes,  for  our 
own  use,  was  ever  apprehended  to  be!  And  I do 
not  know  that  any  manufactory  flourishes  at  Wash- 
ington, save  that  of  documents;  and,  as  the  profit  of 
giving  these  to  the  public  is  the  right  of  the  editors 
of  the  Intelligencer,  in  their  other  capacity,  they 
should  be  content.  Yet,  no  doubt,  my  friends  have 
solid  reasons  for  getting  up  a caucus;  and  I ajso  hay© 
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some,  as  is  welt  known  to  the  readers  of  this  paper 
and  others.  However,  the  idea  of  converting  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  elected  to  make  the 
laws,  into  a machine  for  the  manufacture  of  a presi- 
dent to  execute  the  laws,  is  nearly  exploded— the 
tax  payers  of  the  United  States  having  concluded  to 
keep  the  selection  in  their  own  hands,  where  the  const# 
tution  left  it;  notwithstanding  many  busy  and  kind 
persons  are  ready  to  volunteer  their  services  to  make 
a president  for  them.  But  this  friendly  disposition  of 
the  “beloved  and  trusty  cousins”  of  the  public  purse, 
has  been  rejected,  and  those  who  have  to  "pay 
the  piper ” will  take  a part  in  the  dance.  A caucus 
was  the  creature  of  expediency , and  the  support  of 
it  departed  with  the  causes  that  made  it  tolera 
ble.  It  was  resorted  to  by  the  two  great  political 
parties  of  our  country  to  obtain  or  secure  their  re- 
spective ascendancies — and  these  parties  have  ceas 
ed  in  practice.  I do  not  rejoice  at  that;  though  1 
would  have  moderated  the  zeal  of  the  inns  and 
have  softened  the  temper  of  the  outs , L would  have 
preserved  both  parties,  that  one  might  keep  a close 
watch  on  the  other.  It  was  when  Rome  was  at  peace, 
that  Augustus  deprived  the  people  of  the  use  of  arms, 
and  rivetted  the  chains  that  Julius  had  forged.  I 
have  as  much  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  virtue 
of  the  present  administration,  as  any  one  ought 
to  have;  but  I know  that  it  is  composed  of  men , 
for  “angeis  have  not  condescended  to  govern  us;” 
and  the  little  knowledge  that  I have  of  history, 
with  the  results  of  my  own  brief  experience,  have 
perfectly  satisfied  me,  that,  in  the  language  of 
Franklin,  “ vigilance  is  the  condition  on  which  liber- 
ty is  granted .”  It  also  appears  to  me,  that  a free 
people  cannot  be  without  parties  of  some  sort; 
and  I leave  it  to  the  good  sense  of  every  one  to 
determine,  whether  it  is  best  that  they  should  be 
general  or  local — operating  on  the  whole  people 
of  the  republic  and  keeping  passion  in  check,  or  on 
parts  of  the  people,  and  arraying  section  against 
section,  and  district  against  district,  as  though  they 
had  seperate  interests.  When  the  members  of 
a party,' even  if.  the  views  of  that  party  should  be 
erroneous,  are  spread  through  an  entire  community, 
but  little  danger  can  be  apprehended,  because 
“reason  is  f ree  to  cpmbat”  their  opinions;  but  when 
those  of  one  sect,  or  set,  are  collected,  as  it  were,  in 
one  place,  the  voice  of  reason  is  with  difficulty 
heard,  and  one  wrong  opinion  begets  another,  until 
the  mind  becomes  charged  with  error,  and  fitted  for 
the  wiles  of  that  species  of  men  who  would  rather 
“reign  »n  hell  than  serve  in  heaven;”  of  demagogues, 
who  have  no  hope  of  distinction  but  in  some  time  .of 
commotion,  when  feeling  is  at  war  with  common 
sense:  and  there  are  not  a few  who  copy  the  con 
duct  of  the  famous  priest,  who  was  the  “wear  of 
Mray,”  and  are  ready  to  support  transubstantiation , 
consubstantiation , any- substantiation,  or  no  subst an 
tiation  at  all,  as  may  best  gel  money  for  them.  It  is 
not  the  consciences  of  established  priests  only,  that 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  times:  politics  are 
a trade  as  well  as  the  making  of  sermons. 

Bui — the  editors  of  the  “Intelligencer!” — really, 

I had  like  to  have  lost  sight  of  them,  when  think 
ing  about  caucus-men,  dictators  and  “vicars  of 
Bray.”  1 hope  that  1 shall  not  fly  off  again— but  there 
are  some  “natural  associations  of  ideas”  that  “puz- 
zle the  will,”  and  require  more  discipline  than  I 
aspire  to,  to  keep  one’s  pen  steady  in  its  course. 
Now,  here  a dissertation  on  the  propriety  of  giving 
utterance  to  a man’s  thoughts  just  as  they  occur  to 
him,  might  be  seasonably  introduced— but  I’ll  leave 
it  for  another  opportunity. 

A while  ago,  it  most  be  recollected,  that  gome 


few  were  calling  out  for  a “democratic  caucus”  of 
the  members  of  congress,  to  nominate  an  “undevi- 
aiing  democrat”  for  the  office  of  president  of  the 
United  States.  I was  one  of  the  millions  who  doubt- 
ed the  moral  expediency  and  political  practicability 
of  the  proceeding;  and  it  appeared,  certainly  to 
me,  that  its  purpose  was  personal  rather  than  general. 

I he  reason  for  this  Seemed  manifest.  There  are 
Jive  gentlemen  named  for  the  presidency,  each  pro- 
fessing, (it  their  friends  are  to  be  believed),  the 
common  principles  of  the  “democratic  party,”  if 
any  such  party  there  is;  now,  as  only  the  friends  of 
one  of  the  five  were  in  favor  of  a caucus,  the  con- 
clusion was  irresistible  that  what  had  been  used  as 
a grand  political  lever,  was  meant  to  be  converted 
into  a personal  affair — for  it  will  not  be  affected 
that 'each  and  every  one  of  the  candidates  has  not, 
among  his  supporters,  tens  of"  thousand®  of  tnose 
who  have  ranked  as  high  in  “democracy”  as  any  of 
their  fellows:  and  what  is  more  remarkable  and  very 
difficult  to  account  for,  1 happen  to  have  heard  of 
some  members  of  congress,  who  are  heartily  in  favor 
at  holding  a "democratic  caucus,”  that  would  not  ven- 
ture to  present  themselves  for  admittance,  if  such  a 
caucus  were  held,  for  the  reason  that  they  are  “fe- 
deralists”-  at  home.  This  simple  fact  speaks  vo- 

lumes in  favor  of  the  ground  that  the  people  have 
taken  against  a caucus,  in  the  present  circumstan- 
ces of  things.  The  avowed  purpose  of  a caucus,  is 
to  secure  the  election  ofan  “undeviating  democrat” 
—this  was  the  stand  taken  by  certain  members  of 
the  legislature  of  the  state  of  New  York,  wheo 
they  caucussed  to  make  a caucus.  Now,  if  Messrs. 
Gales  & Seaton,  at  the  head  quarters  of  caucussing, 
will  say  that  either  of  the  persons  proposed  to  fill 
the  dignified  office  of  president,  is  not  a democrat 
and  that  another  is— and  also,  that  there  is  danger 
of  “federal”  success  in  the  election,  I shall  better 
understand  the  propriety  of  the  measure  which 
they  claim  the  adoption  of.  I say*  that  the  purpose 
for  which  caucusses  were  instituted  has  ceased,  in 
regard  to  the  election  of  a president;  let  the  edi- 
tors of  the  “Intelligencer”  deny  this  if  they  please 
— but  they  will  not,  cannot.  If  they  speak  of  it  at 
all,  they  will  take  a new  ground-,  so,  if  the  principle 
of  a caucus  is  a new  thing,  the  old  usage  cannot  be 
plead  in  favor  of  it,  and  the  whole  matter  must  be 
considered  de  novo.  The  object  of  a caucus  was 
to  support  particular  sets  of  political  opinions — 
it  is  desired  now,  to  set  aside  certain  provisions  of 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States ! Agreed,  for 
the  sake  of  tiie  argument,  that  those  provisions  are 
objectionable,  (though  strong  reasons  were  assign- 
ed for  their  adoption  and  still  exist  in  full  force,  as 
operating  on  the  federation  of  the  states, J is  this  the 
way  to  remove  tnem?  Does  it  become  a free  peo- 
ple, whose  constitution  is  the  work  of  their  own 
Uands,  and  subject  to  their  own  will,  thus  to  “beat 
about  the  bush”  to  avoid  that  which  is  only  by  their 
own  consent?  Let  them  abolish  it,  if  they  please, 
but,  while  it  exists,  it  is  beneath  their  dignity  to  tam- 
per or  trif.o  with  it.  And  I will  put  a question  to 
the  able  senior  editor  of  the  Richmond  ^Enquirer;” 
for,  though  I believe  that  he  is  favorable  to  the 
holding  of  a caucus,  I think  that  he  will  answer  it 
frankly,  and  his  opinion  on  such  subjects  is  much  to 
be  respected;  whether  he  believes  tbat,  if  the  mem- 
bers of  the  convention  of  the  great  state  of  Virgi- 
nia, who  adopted  the  present  constitution  of  the  U. 
States,  (perhaps  the  most  enlightened  body  of 
statesmen  ever  collected,  save  the  congress  of  ’76), 
had  supposed  it  possible,  that  any  provision  of  that 
instrument  could  be  evaded  by  a meeting  of  the 
members  of  congress , secretly  and  exclusively  assem» 
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bled  in  their  individual  capacities would  that 

convention  have  ratified  the  constitution  without 
an  amendment,  expressly  forbidding'  any  such  pro 
ceeding?  It  was  not  supposed  possible  that  such 
an  interference  would  be  attempted— if  the  con- 
stitution was  to  be  set  aside,  or  altered,  it  was  pre- 
$umed;that  it  would  be  done  openly , and  by  persons 
authorized  to  act  on  it.  And  Mr.  Ritchie  will  please 
to  keep  this  in  his  mind,  that,  though  the  members 
of  congress  act  in  their  “ individual  capacities,” 
their  public  capacity  is  needful  to  constitute  their 
individual  pretensions  to  act -so  the  act  must  vir- 
tually be  that  of  members  of  congress,  for  they 
would  exclude  him  and  myself  from  having  a vote 
on  the  subject,  though  no  more  elected  to  hold  a 
caucus  than  either  of  us.  From  my  reading  of  the 
“Virginia  Debates,”  if  such  a thing  had  been 
thought  of,  the  idea  of  it  would  have  been  hunted 
down  like  a mad-wolf. 

But  here  I am  off  again.  Instead  of  halting  in  the 
famous  ten  miles  square,  remarkable  for  its  “ broad 
• ways ” and  “magnificent  for  its  distances,”  I have 
travelled  to  the  constitution-expounding  city  of 
Richmond!  I’ll  return,  and  endeavor  to  stick  to  my 
friends  of  the  “Intelligencer.” 

Some  time  ago,  to  shew  the  “political  impossibi- 
lity” of  holding  a ** democratic  caucus,”  I thought 
it  needful  to  say  what  had  been  some  of  the  “land- 
marks” of  parties,  about  which  it  is  my  design  to 
write  a regular  history  at  some  future  period,  hav 
ing  a great  collection  of  materials  for  the  purpose. 
That  hastily  written  article  attracted  an  unexpected 
degree  of  attention,  and  I verily  believe  that  from 
40  to  50,000  copies  of  it  have  been  printed  in  dif 
ferent  parts  of  the  United  States,  long  as  it  was;  and 
yet,  no  point  established  in  it  has  been  contradict- 
ed. As  if  in  opposition  to  that  essay,  Messrs.  Gales 
& Seaton  favored  the  public  “with  the  creed  of 
their  political  faith;”  and  it  is  about  this  that  I sat 
down  to  write  something — because  I believe  that, 
though  caucus  is  not  mentioned  in  the  exposition, 
it  was  designed  to  counteract  the  views  of  others 
and  myself,  who  are  opposed  to  one;  and,  notwith- 
standing a “ democratic ” caucus  cannot  easily  |ae 
held  at  Washington,  they  seem  to  desire  to  have 
one  of  some  sort,  any  sort,  rather  than  that  the  peo 
pie  should  act  freely  on  what  is  not  & party  question. 
The  following  is  the  creed  of  the  editors  of  the  Na 
tional  Intelligencer,  as  presented  by  themselves: 

“It'is  a common  error  in  politics  to  mistake  things 
and  names  for  principles,  and  to  assume,  as  tests  of 
political  faith,  particular  points,  which  are  in  them 
selves  suppositious  or  subordinate  in  importance. 
We  thus  find,  at  the  present  day,  there  are  in  our 
country  very  good  men  who  differ  exceedingly  as 
to  the  tests  of  political  orthodoxy.  One  will  tell 
you  that  the  crisis  of  1798-99  is  the  only  true  test; 
so  that  if  a man  unluckily  happened  not  to  be  in 
being  at  that  day,  he  can  be  no  republican.  Another 
says  that  the  embargo  is  republicanism.  A fourth 
will  allow  no  test  but  the  war  which  followed  it.  A 
fifth  tells  you  that  manufactures  is  republicanism. 
With  the  sixth  internal  improvements  is  republican 
ism.  And  a seventh,  more  wild  than  all,  allows  of 
ho  test  but  fortifications  and  the  army.  It  is  thus, 
pursuing  the  shadows,  they  lose  sight  of  the  sub- 
stance of  republicanism. 

“For  ourselves,  we  do  not  allow  of  any  one  of  these 
measures  being  considered  as  the  test  of  political 
principle.  Even  in  the  crisis  of  1798-99,  though 
the  course  of  the  administration  of  that  day  was  in 
many  respects  highly  condernnable,  yet,  when  our 
country  was  at  war,  [ Query-* •“’v An/’j  there  were 


many  very  respectable  nen  who  thought,  as  the  did 
in  1813-14,  that  in  a war  between  this  nation  and  a 
foreign  country  there  was  but  one  side  tor  a patriot, 
and  that  wa9  the  side  for  his  country — and  they  stood 
by  their  country,  though  they  manfully  resisted  those 
high-handed  measures  of  the  federal  party  whicn  fi- 
nally drove  them  from  power.  As  for  the  embargo# 
however  honest  in  its  conception,  it  is  pretty  gene- 
rally admitted  at  this  day,  we  fancy,  that,  being  pro- 
longed beyond  its  due  term,  it  was  mischievous  in  hs 
consequences  to  our  agricultural  and  commercial 
interests,  without  producing  the  effects  abroad  wi  .icb 
were  predicted  of  it.  Neither  was  the  war  of  1812, 
though  a better  test  certainly  than  the  embargo,  by 
any  means  an  infallible  criterion.  On  the  subject 
of  the  extent  to  which  manufactures  are  to  be  fos- 
tered or  forced,  real  republicans  widely  differ  as 
they  do  upon  that  of  internal  improvement. —And 
as  to  fortifications  and  the  army,  they  are  well  in 
their  way;  but  we  cannot  think  a brigade  of  men, 
more  or  less,  or  a hundred  thousand  dollars  more  or 
less  for  the  forts,  thrown  into  the  composition  of  a 
man’s  politics,  are  matters  of  that  importance  to 
vitiate  the  qualities  and  alter  the  character  of  am 
otherwise  correct  politician 

“We  have  said  we  do  not  allow  any  «ne  of  these 
points  to  be  a political  test.  There  are  questions, 
and  there  have  been  epochs  in  our  history,  in  which 
we  should  consider  a man’s  conduct  as  a fair  test  of 
his  title  to  the  public  confidence,  but  these  are  not 
they.  It  is  only  by  a recurrence  to  first  principles, 
after  all,  that  we  can  correctly  estimate  men  and 
measures.  It  is  thus  we  shall  arrive  at  the  defini- 
tion of  republicanism,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  un- 
derstand ourselves  to  be  republicans.  From  this 
position,  we  proceed  to  redeem  the  pledge  we 
gave  a few  days  ago,  by  stating,  without  reserve,, 
what  those  principles  are,  which  compose,  in  our 
estimation,  the  republican  character. 

“It  was  in  the  inaugural  address  of  Thomas  JjSf- 
S'ersok,  on  his  accession  to  the  presidency , that  fhe 
principles  of  the  republican  party  were  first  collect- 
ed into  a written  code.  Principles  never  change# 
however  men  do  -What  was  republican  then,  is 
republican  now.  And  we  may  safely  resort  to  that 
authority  for  our  guide  arid  support,  so  far  as  it  is 
applicable  to  the  present  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try. We  may  the  more  safely  rely  on  it,  because 
its  venerable  author  has  never  ceased  to  enjoy  the 
full  confidence  of  the  party  to  wnich  he  belongs, 
who  shewed  their  attachment  to  his  principles,  by 
the  cordial  support  which  they  invariably  gave  t© 
him  whilst  in  office,  and  by  the  respect  which  they 
have  ever  since  paid  to  him.  We  take  this  address, 
therefore,  for  our  authority,  as  far  as  it  goes,  whilst 
we  quote  from  it  the  principles  which,  in  the  sage’s 
own  words,  “should  be  the  creed  of  our  political 
faith— ‘the  text  of  civic  instruction — the  touchstone 
by  which  to  try  the  services  of  those  we  trust.** 
They  are  as  follows:” 

Then  we  have  various  extracts  from  “the  inaugu- 
ral address”  and  many  general  remarks  upon  them. 
I shall  give  the  different  extracts,  as  they  are  num- 
bered in  the  “Intelligencer,”  but  only  add  the  re- 
marks attached  to  “number  one”  and  “twelve,”  to 
shew  the  common  amount  of  the  rest  on  the  several 
items: 

“1.  *Equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men,  of  -whatever 
state  or  persuasion,  religious  or  political.7 — This  prin- 
ciple, which  Mr.  Jefferson  placed  the  first  among 
what  he  deemed  ‘the  essential  principles  of  our 
government,’  is  purely  republican.  It  is  one  to 
which  we  can,  with*a  clear  conscience,  affine 
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that  we  have  ever  given  a firm  support,  even  so 
Was  to  incur  the  censure  of  more  ardent  politicians 
for  the  justice  we  have  done  to  those  who  have  dif- 
fered from  us  in  opinion.  It  is  in  perfect  accord- 
ance  with  the  leading  principles  of  the  declaration 
of  independence,  and  is  worthy  of  the  pen  which 
traced  that  immortal  paper.  However  zealots  and 
bigots  may  sometimes  pass  the  bounds  which  this 
principle  prescribes,  toleration , in  politics  and  reli- 
gion, is  of  the  essence  of  republican  government.” 
» “2.  Peace,  commerce,  and  honest  friendship  with  all 
tuitions ; entangling  alliances  with  none.” 

“3.  The  support  of  the  state  governments  in  dll  their 
rights.” 

“4.  The  preservation  of  the  general  government  in 
its  whole  constitutional  vigor.” 

“5.  A zealous  care  of  the  right  of  election  by  the 
people.” 

[These  three  are  terrible  “hits”  at  the  caucus  sys- 
tem, though,  perhaps,  not  so  introduced — because, 
[1.  The  slates  have  a right  to  act  as  states,  in  the 
election  of  a president,  in  certain  contingencies, 
[2.  The  “ constitutional  vigor”  of  the  “general 
government”  cannot  be  in  any  act  that  impairs  the 
rights  of  the  states. 

[3.  The  “right  of  election  by  the  people ” is  in 
Utter  opposition  to  the  power  of  election  by  caucus. 

[On  each  of  these  I might  also,  make  a plentiful 
body  of  remarks,  but  the  inferences,  like  the  pro- 
positions, are  self  evident .] 

“6,  Absolute  acquiescence  in  the  will  of  the  majori- 
ty.” [Of  the  people,  not  of  a caucus.] 

“7.  A well-disciplined  militia. 

“8.  Supremacy  of  the  civil  over  the  military  au- 
thority.” 

“9.  Economy  in  the  public  expense ” 

**10.  The  honest  payment  of  our  debts,  and  sacred 
preservation  of  the  public  faith.” 

**11.  Encouragement  of  agriculture , and  commerce 
as  its  handmaid .” 

*‘12.  ‘ The  diffusion  of  information  and  arraignment 
of  all  abuses  at  the  bar  of  public  reason ; freedom  of  re- 
ligioti;  freedom  of  the  press;  freedom  of  person  * &c. 
These  principles  are  at  the  root  of  all  free  govern- 
ment, and  at  this  day  no  man  will  venture  to  raise 
his  voice  against  them.  They  necessarily  make  a 
part  of  the  republican  creed. 

These  are  what  the  republican  party  of  1800,  as 
represented  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  considered  “the  es- 
sential pi-incipies  of  our  government.”  These  prin- 
ciples have  gained  rather  than  lost  strength  in  the 
intervening  time,  and  will  be  true  a century  hence, 
as  they  are  at  this  day.  There  are,  however,  one 
or  two  questions  which  are  overlooked  in  the  ad- 
dress, or  have  developed  themselvess  since  that  day, 
(as  new  questions  will  continually  arise  in  our  go- 
vernment), on  which  a few  words  may  not  be  spent 
amiss.  For  example:” 

“13,  In  time  of  peace  making  due  preparation  for 
war. 

“14.  Facilitating  the  communication  between  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country 

The  preceding  is  not  only  a fair,  but  a full  view 
of  what  Messrs.  Gales  h Seaton  have  said. 
will  not  attack  them  without  letting  my  readers  know 
what  they  have  said,  and  why  they  are  attacked — 
though  this  has  not  been  their  practice  with  others,  and 
especially  in  regard  to  myself;  and  now  1 shall  offer 
some  remarks  on  their  “creed.” 

It  is  a “common  earor,  say  they,”  to  mistake 
* ‘names  and  things  for  principles.”  Very  true — but 
how  are  “principles”  known  unless  by  “names  and 
things?”  A bushel  and  a gallon  are  equally  princi- 
ples of  measure;  but  if  a person  were  to  say  bushel 


or  gallon,  how  should  we  understand  him?  Wha 
sort  of  an  idea  would  he  convey  of  quantity— the 
object  to  be  ascertained  by  the  “Barnes  and  things” 
used?  Each  measure  is  “orthodox;”  each  regards 
quantity,  it  is  the  common  “principle”  of  both;  yet 
they  have  very  different  meanings  in  their  applica- 
tion. “A  mare  is  a horse,  but  a horse  is  not  a mare” 
—•yet  either  of  these  are  animals,  and  both  possess 
the  same  essential  qualities  for  the  use  of  man. 
So  there  is  something  in  “names  and  things,”  though 
the  “principle”  may  net  materially  differ:  but  it 
was  that  difference  which  constituted  the  “demo- 
cratic”  and  “federal”  parties  of  the  United  States, 
Both  acknowledged  the  general  “principles”  that 
the  editors  proclaim  as  “ their  creed,”  but  they 
would  have  administered  them  in  different  measures ; 
and  hence  the  real  contention  between  them.  One 
of  the  caucus-editors  reproved  me  for  wishing  to 
destroy  the  “landmarks  of  parties ” — how  must  he 
be  enraged  with  Messrs.  Gales  & Seaton  who  have 
cut  them  up  by  the  roots!!! 

If  any  supposed  that,  “if  a man,  unluckily,  hap- 
pened  not  todie  born  in  1798-99,  he  cannot  be  a re- 
publican,” I have  not  before  suspected  it,  because  I 
have  hoped  that  there  would  be  republicans  a few 
thousand  years  hence. 

“ Another  says  the  embargo  is  republicanism.”  “As 
for  the  embargo , however  honest  its  conception , it  is 
pretty  generally  admitted  at  this  day,  we  fancy , [that 

is,  Messrs,  Gales  and  Seaton]  that,  being  prolonged 
beyond  its  due  time,  it  was  mischievous  in  its  conse- 
quences to  our  agriculture  and  commercial  interests , 
without  producing  the  effects  which  were  predicted  of 

it. ” 

Here  let  us  pause  a few  minutes.  It  is  a “pro- 
phecy after  the  fact,”  supposing  the  facts  to  be  ad- 
mitted-— -'he  “/  told  you  so”  of  the  old  lady,  when 
one  of  her  children  called  out  “mother,  mother,  the 
hogs  are  eating  the  grindstone!”  But  I say,  that  if 
ever  there  was  “democracy”  and  “federalism”  in 
the  United  States,  there  was  “republicanism”  in 
the  embargo.  A thousand  proofs  are  ready  to 
sustain  this  assertion — it  was  a party  measure,  and* 
its  right  or  wrong  has  nothing  to  do  in  the  matter 
before  us.  Let  us  see  what  the  editors  of  the  “Na- 
tional Intelligencer”  said  about  it,  the  day  after  it 
was  adopted — 

“The  measure  could  no  longer,  in  fact,  be  delay.* 

ed,  WITHOUT  SACRIFICING  THE  VITAL  INTERESTS  OF 
THE  NATION.” 

“The  ocean  presents  a field  where  no  harvest  is 
to  be  reaped  but  that  of  danger,  o/*  spoliation  and 
DISGRACE.” 

“Under  such  circumstances  the  best  to  be  done, 
is  what  has  been  done.” 

And  two  or  three  days  after  this,  they  observed; 

“A  crisis  has  arrived,  that  calls  for  some  decided 
step.  The  national  spirit  is  up.  That  spirit  is  in- 
valuable. In  the  case  of  war,  it  is  to  lead  us  to  con- 
quest.” “The  embargo  is  the  best  measure  for 
maintaining  the  national  tone.  It  will  arm  the 
nation.  It  will  do  more” — “it  gives  the  president 
a new  weaporiof  negotiation,”  which,  “without  being 
backed  by  power,  is  an  empty  sound.”  Our  nego- 
tiations will  be  armed  with  the  public  sensibility  ” 
&c.  &c.  &c.  &c.  &c. 

In  another  place  they  say,  “The  embargo  is  the 
best  expedient  in  the  best  form.  It  passed  by  ft 
large  majority  in  the  house  of  representatives, 
“where  an  honest  difference  of  opinion  may  be  ad- 
ded to  the  habitual  opposition  of  party.”  Let 
them  tell  us  how  many  of  the  ®‘party”  referred  to 
voted  for  the  embargo?  Not  one!  So  it  was  a 
“party”  measure.  All  measures  that  are  so,  are  so 
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made  by  the  support  or  opposition  of  parties.  In 
no  other  way  can  their  quality  be  determined.  Thus 
“names  and  things”  establish  “principles,”  and  prin- 
ciples cannot  be  known  without  the  names  and 
things  to  which  they  have  relation. 

Though  the  embargo  is  now  said  to  have  been 
“prolonged  beyond  its  due  term” — that  it  was 
“mischievous  in  its  consequences,” — that  “it  did  not 
produce  the  effects  abroad  that  were  predicted  of 
it,”  I can  furnish  as  much  matter  from  the  files  of 
the  “National  Intelligencer,”  ( from  the  lime  of  the 
passage  of  the  act  to  a few  days  within  the  repeal  of 
the  samej,  to  prove  the  contrary  of  every  thing 
that  is  here  statei),  as  would  fill  half  a volume,  or 
thirteen  whole  sheets  of  the  Register!  “ The  ef- 
fects of  the  embargo ” was  as  a standing  motto  or 
“heading”  for  the  editors,  and  they  exhorted  the 
people  to  adhere  to  it  as  the  sheet  anchor  of  the  re - 
public.1  Every  one  who  read  the  “National  Intelli- 
gencer” at  that  time,  must  perfectly  recollect  these 
things. 

One  other  remark  and  ,!  shall  dismiss  the  present 
point.  The  embargo  was  laid  in  Dec.  1807,  and 
repealed  4th  March,  1809.  The  autumn  elections  of 
1808,  held  4 or  5 months  only  before  its  repeal,  turn- 
ed on  the  embargo , as  the  question  between  parties: 
a*nd  when  the  friends  of  the  embargo  prevailed, 
th^  editors  of  the  “National  Intelligenoer”  shouted 
*'Ldus  Deo”  and  proclaimed  the  “triumph  of  prin- 
ciple!” They  will  not  deny  this. 

Further— the  grand  political  struggle  in  Mary- 
land in  October , 1808,  rested  wholly  on  the  embargo 
question,  and  they  who  were  then  called  “republi- 
cans” or  “democrats”  prevailed,  to  the  great  gratifi. 
cation  of  Messrs.  Gales  and  Seaton  and  myself. 
And,  while  in  the  humor,  I will  tell  them  a curiosity 
of  those  days.  In  the  month  of  August  of  that  year, 

I wrote  a series  of  articles  in  the  “ Evening  Post 
deprecating  a repeal  of  the  embargo,  and  shewing 
the  supposed  consequences  that  would  follow  the 
procedure.  Heaven,  I hope,  has  forgiven  me,  if  I 
was  wrong;  but  I meant  what  was  right  and  yet 
think  that  it  was  so.  Well — the  « republicans ” were 
so  well  pleased  with  these  essays,  that  they  raised 
sufficient  money  to  have  15  or  20  thousand  copies 
of  them  printed  in  pamphlet  form,  for  the  support 
of  the  “cause  in  Maryland,”  and  they  were  publish- 
ed and  distributed.  But  the  curiosity  that  I allude 
to  is,  that,  when  the  subject  was  under  debate  be- 
fore congress,  some  months  afterwards,  two  great 
speeches  delivered  therein,  in  favor  of  the  embargo, 
and  published  at  full  length,  (and  as  I believe),  in 
the  “National  Intelligencer,”  contained  a very  large 
part  of  my  pamphlet,  words,  letters  and  figures— 
not  regarding  the  facts  and  arguments  only,  but  the 
hypothetical  cases  that  I had  stated  to  shew  the 
amount,  (in  figures f,  of  the  tribute  that  Great  Bri- 
tain  was  resolved  to  levy  upon  us!  It  is  no  wonder 
then,  my  opinions  in  1808  being  so  highly  honored, 
that  I should  now  step  forward  to  defend  them! 

The  editors  say— “A  fifth  tells  you  \hsXmaHufac- 
lures  is  republicanism.”  Who  ever  said  so? 


On  the  tariff  question,  every  vote  given  by  Penn- 
sylvania, save  one,  was  for  the  bill;  and  every 
vote,  save  one,  given  by  Virginia,  against  the  bill: 
but  the  “republicanism”  of  one  state  19  no  more 
questioned  than  the  other.  The  fact  is,  the  policy 
of  encouraging  manufactures  involves  a question 
of  real  or  supposed  interest— and  has  no  more  con- 
cern with  the  party  names  of  “republicans”  and 
“federalists”  than  with  “the  man  in  the  moon.”  So 
also  it  is  in  regard  “to  fortifications  and  the  army,”  or 
vintemalimprovemenU”  though  made  jWirtcaJpoints 


of  by  Messrs.  Gales  and  Seaton,  as  if  to  draw  the 
public  attention  from  other  matters. 

I shall  now  briefly  notice  the  articles  of  their 
“creed.”  The  inaugural!  speech  of  Mr.  Jefferson  is 
surely  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  most  simple,  and, 
on  that  account,  chiefly,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
expositions  of  the  duties  of  freemen,  in  a state  of  so- 
ciety, that  ever  was  laid  before  the  world.  It  is  like 
Milton’s  Eve,  being  “ zinadomed  adorned  the  most .” 
Yet  the  principles  or  propositions  advanced  are 
such  as  have  been  applied  in  every  free  state  that 
history  gives  us  an  account  of;  nor  is  there  one 
point  made  that  might  not  be  sustained  under  the 
regal  government  of  Great  Britain,  except  such  as 
have  relation  to  our  own  confederative  system;  and 
all  of  them  were  acted  upon  by  the  ancient  repub- 
lics of  Greece  and  Rome,  as  well  as  by  the  modern 
republics  which  composed  the  Swiss  confederacy. 
So  that,  as  applied  to  parties  of  the  United  States, 
they  mean  nothing;  but  as  applicable  to  the  rights 
and  duties  of  freemen,  of  all  ages  and  in  all  countries , 
they  MEAJf  every  THING.  They  are  like  the  deca- 
logue—setting  forth  established  principles,  which 
fir3t  ruled  the  Jews,  were  adopted  by  the  Christians, 
next  accepted  by  the  JVLahomelans,  and  now  agreed 
to  by  all,  as  needful  to  the  performance  of  the  du- 
ties that  we  owe  to  our  Creator  and  our  “neigh- 
bor,” in  the  manner  that  the  others  teach  the  poli. 
tical  duties  of  men  and  nations.  The  “federalists” 
of  our  country  never  disavowed  either  of  these  pre- 
cepts—yet  we  have  thought  that  they  differed  from 
the  “republicans.”  Perhaps,  both  parties  have  been 
mistaken;  and  we,  that  were  fighting  about  politics, 
were  parcels  of  fools,  set  on  by  opposing  packs  of 
office  holders  and  hunters.  J,  shall  not  say  that  it 
was  so — notwithstanding  the  broad  ground  taken  by 
my  friends,  Messrs.  Gales  and  Seaton,  would  make 
it  appear  to  have  been  the  case.  Their  rules  will 
suit  any  age  and  any  meridian — the  republics  of 
Athens,  Sparta  and  Rome , of  ancient  days;  or  the  re- 
public of  Switzerland  and  '**■ united  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland of  modern  times,  just  or  nearly 
as  well  as  the  United  States  of  America . And  if  I 
might  presume  to  exemplify  them  by  similar  re- 
ferences to  the  most  opposite  of  the  sects  professing 
Christianity— we  should  find  that,  though  the  wor- 
thy Roman  catholic,  who  worships  the  great  I AM, 
in  the  magnificent  temple  on  the  hill,  in  Baltimore, 
and  the  equally  worthy  quaker  who  seeks  the  pre- 
sence of  his  GOD  in  the  humble  meeting  house 
oh  the  plain,  in  “Old  Town,”  they  both?nean  the  same 
thing— and  they  assuredly  do;  but  yet  we  must  be- 
lieve that  there  is  some  “difference  of  opinion”  be- 
tween them;  and  hence  it  is  that  there  are,  and  have 
been*  and  always  will  be,  religious  and  political  par- 
ties in  the  world;  though  charity  Would  hope  that 
all  have  a common  object — the  security  of  their 
own  present  peace  and  future  happiness. 

Suppose  we  apply  the  cases,  just  by  the  way  of 
example: 

1.  Jefferson  says— “Equal  and  exact  justice  to 
all  men,”  &c.  The  commandments  enjoin  this,  and 
every  class  of  people  [at  least  abstractedly]  accept  it. 

2.  “Peace,  commerce  and  honest  friendship  with 
all  nations,”  8tc.  This  is  the  desire  of  all  nations. 

(The  3d  and  4th  are  local.] 

5.  “A  zealous  care  of  the  right  of  election.” — 
Greece  and  Rome  had  that  care  while  free,  and 
even  yet  the  Englishman  boasts  of  it. 

6.  “Acquiescence  in  the  will  of  the  majority.” 
Aristides , when  banished  by  the  “will  of  the  majo- 
rity,” submitted  and  retired  from  Athens. 

7.  “A  well  disciplined  militia.”  Look  at  Athens* 
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Sparta,  Rome  and  Switzerland,  and  every  other 
state  when  free.  » 

8.  “Suppremacy  of  the  civil  over  the  military 
authority/'  This  is  ostensibly  the  case  in  every 
civilized  government,  unless  in  time  of  war,  and 
even  so  then,  except  in  great  emergencies,  if  they 
have  written  constitutions. 

9‘  ‘-Economy  in  public  expense.”  This  has  been 
the  desire  of  every  honest  man,  and  even  the  pre- 
tension of  knaves,  paying  homage  to  the  virtues 
they  had  not— -from  the  time  of  JYimrod  to  the  pre- 
sent day, 

10.  “The  honest  payment  of  our  debts,”  &c.  This 
is  not  fashionable  just  novV,  but  every  body  will  say 
that  it  ought  to  be  so. 

11.  “Encouragement  of  agriculture  and  com- 
merce.’* Every  wise  government,  imperial,  royal 
or  republican,  has  dope,  and  will  do,  this. 

12.  “The  diffusion  of  information  and  arraign- 
ment of  all  abuses  at  the  bar  of  public  reason;  free- 
dom of  religion,  of  the  prgss/’  &c.  The  old  repub- 
lics had  their  public  schools— the  public  reason  was 
appealed  to  often  in  meetings  of  the  people;  reli 
gion  was  not  understood,  but  freedom  in  it  existed, 
perhaps  quite  as  much  as  it  now  does?  they  had  no 
presses,  but  they  had  the  freedom  of  discussion, 
public  and  private,  and  to  Great  Britain  we  stand 
indebted  for  the  freedom  of  person  in  her  habeas 
corpus  act. 

13.  Did  not  the  Greek  republics  prepare  in  peace 
to  receive  the  Persians  in  war? 

14f  This  is  local — but  refers  to  the  policy  of  all 
nations;  and  was  especially  acted  upon  by  Napoleon , 
when  emperor  -of  France. 

Now,  to  cut  this  long  article  short— What  is  the 
yneaning  of  these  things,  as  applied  to  the  parties 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  get  up  a “democratic 
caucus,”  as  desired  by  my  friends  of  the  ‘National 
Intelligencer?5  Reader,  ponder  on  this  question, 
and  answer  for  thygelf. 

T'*’- 
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By  arrivals  at  Baltimore,  New  York,  &c.  we  have 
Londof?  dates  of  the  7th  July,  and  those  of  Paris  of 
the  8th.  They  furnish  a great  quantity  of  matter, 
but  afford  very  , little  news.  We  shall,  however, 
notice  some  of  the  chief  things  that  are  mentioned. 

Spain.  The  wonderful  stories  of  the  conquests 
<*f  France  in  Spain,  are  thus  happily  ridiculed  by 
the  Courier  Francais. 

“Mina,  seven  weeks  ago,  had  700  men  under  his 
command.  With  these  700  men  he  made  a preci- 
pitate flight.  Out  of  these  700  men  8000  deserted. 
In  his  flight,  Mina  attacks  Vich  with  4000  men, 
■where  he  loses  half  his  forces  by  desertion,  and 
2000  in  killed  and  wounded.  How  many  remained? 
Ballasterps  was  abandoned  by  all  his  troops  except 
three  incorrigible  constitutionalists.  He  divides 
his  three  constitutionalists  into  several  parties. — 
These  parties  are  attacked  by  the  detachments  of 
Molitor’s  division;  and,  out  of  three  constitutional- 
ists, Ballasteros  loses  1700!  [and  retires  at  the  head 
offer?  thousand  men]  Abisbal,  before  his  defection, 
had  1500  men;  his  defection  lessened  this  number 
at  least  one  third.  Zayas  collected  the  remains  of 
Abisbal’s  1500  men;  and  it  is  with  these  remains  we 
tind  him  on  the  road  to  Seville,  commanding  5000. 

“The  majority  of  the  royalists  in  Spain  is  im- 
mense, possessing  both  money  and  arms.  The  mi- 
nority or  the  constitutional  party  is  extremely  weak, 
and  without  either  arms  or  money;  consequently,  it 
is  clear  that  we  should  march  to  the  relief  of  thev 
armed  majority,  which  the  unarmed  minority  op- 


“Our  finances  are  in  the  highest  state  of  pros- 
perity. The  Spanish  war  does  not  cost  the  treasury 
a centime.  Consequently,  we  are  going  to  sell  23 
millions  of  annuities. 

“The  troops  which  we,  at  present,  have  in  Spain 
are  suficient  to  re  establish  the  piower  of  king  Fer- 
dinand. We  are,  therefore,  going  immediately  to 
send  a reinforcement  of  40,000  men/* 

The  Drapeau  Blanc , to  show  the  true  state  of  af« 
fairs,  published  a list  of  the  fortresses  which  we 
have  still  to  take,  and  of  the  generals  and  guerrilla 
chiefs  who  are  still  to  be  subjected.  This  list  ap- 
pears to  us  incorrect;  we  believe  the  following 
will  be  found  more  correct  and  complete. 

Fortresses  of  the  first  class— Figueras,  Pampe- 
luna,  St.  Sebastian,  Barcelona,  Lerida,  Badajoz, 
Cadiz,  and  the  Isle  of  Leon,  Tarragona,  Alicant, 
Carthagena,  Tarifa,  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Hostalrich, 
Astorga,  Sarstona. 

Fortresses  of  the  second  class— La  Seu  d’Urgel, 
Venasque,  Monzon,  Las  Penas  de  San  Pedro,  Chin- 
chilla, Peniscola,  Venaroz,  Oropesa,  Cardona,  Aya= 
monte,  Algcsiras,  Albuquerque,  Campo  Mayor, 
Olivenza,  Valencia  de  Alcantara. 

Generals  at  the  head  of  corps  of  troops — Mina, 
Morillo,  Quiroga,  Milans,  Lloberas,  Saarfield,  Man- 
so,  Roffen,  Ballasteros*  Zayas,  Casteldorius,  Vil- 
lacampa,  Lopez  Banos. 

Guerilla  chiefs — Juan  Martin,  (the  empecinado). 
Gasper  Jauregny,  (the  pastor),  Juan  Paiarea,  (the 
physician),  the  Father  Nebot,  (el  Trayle),  Abady 
Moreno,  (Cbalero),  Pablo,  (Chapalangana),  Cam« 
pello,  Anton  Eroles,  Seilas,  Arana. 

Many  small  affairs  are  reported  through  the 
French  papers,  but  there  is  an  evident  want  of  can- 
dor in  them,  and  we  shall  not  attempt  to  recapitu- 
late  them.  It  may  be  generally  said  that  the  inva- 
ders have  not  yet  gained  any  decided  advantage — 
that  the  Spanish  armies  are  all  of  them  entire,  and 
that  forty  thousand  additional  troops  were  pushing 
into  Spain.  So  it  is  very  certain  that  that  country  is 
not  conquered! 

One  report  says  that  Morillo  has  attacked  and 
defeated  the  French;  another  that  he  has  abandon- 
ed the  constitutional  cause. 

It  was  thought  that  the  British  meddling  minis- 
ter, sir  William  A*Court,  would  proceed  imme- 
diately home— to  the  great  joy  of  every  honest  and 
honorable  Spaniard. 

Nothing  new  from  Cadiz.  The  king  remained 
safe  there.  A project  was  formed  to  carry  off  his 
person  from  Seville,  in  a bundle  of  blankets,  but 
the  decided  conduct  of  the  cortes  defeated  the 
plan. 

The  soldiers  of  the  “faith,”  to  shew  their  devo- 
tion to  the  Christian  religion,  commit  the  most  hor- 
rible excesses  at  Madrid,  protected  by  the  bayonets 
of  their  “holy**  allies,  the  French.  Strong  parties 
of  guerillas  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  city, 
and  give  much  trouble  to  the  enemy. 

The  French  papers  express  much  horror  at  the 
violence  used  to  transfer  Ferdinand  from  Seville  to 
Cadiz,  as  if  all  the  millions  of  Spain  were  made 
for  the  slaves  of  a fool. 

The  duchess  of  Angouleme  is  going  into  Spain. 
It  is  believed  that  her  glorious  purpose  is  to  bring 
about  a speedy  reestablishment  of  the  holy  inquisi- 
tion. It  is  an  institution  suited  to  her  gloomy  and 
revengeful  soul. 

The  operations  of  the  French,  at  Seville  and  its 
neighborhood,  were  much  aided  by  a traitor  gene- 
ral called  Villa  Campa.  Like  Abisbal,  the  French 
purchased  thisjfellow;  but,  as  it  was  in  respect  to 
the  other,  he  did  not  seduce  or  take  with  him  a 
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single  soldier.  They  all  remained  faithful  to  the 
«ause.  Gen  Lopez  Banos  has  had  several  pretty 
severe  affairs  with  the  French  near  Seville,  in  every 
one  of  -which  he -was  destroyed!  The  people  too  are, 
eveiy  where  and  to  a man,  opposed  to  the  consti- 
tutioial  system!— according  to  the  French  accounts. 
But  B\nos  reached  Cadiz  with  about  3000  men. 

It  is  reported  that  the  late  minister,  San  Miguel, 
has  take*  a command  in  the  constitutional  army. 
Mina  goer  to  and  fro,  pretty  much  as  he  pleases, 
and  gives  ample  employment  to  the  whole  of  Mon- 
cey’s  army;  vtvich,  powerful  as  it  is,  has  not  effect- 
ed any  thing  important,  except  to  watch  the  gallant 
Spaniard. 

M.n  • appears  to  be  well  supplied  with  money.  It 
is  provable  that  he  has  captured  some  of  the  French 
<c  r.voys,  as  has  been  reported.  The  French  were 
preparing  to  besiege  Barcelona. 

The  step  father  of  Mina,  who  resides  in  Corunna, 
had  received  a letter  from  this  general,  in  which 
he  says-—“Trhe  factious  royalists  run  very  well;  but 
the  French  are  not  much  behind  them.”  Letters  from 
Catalonia  say,  positively,  that  the  public  spirit  is  so 
strong,  that  such  numbers  present  themselves  for 
the  service,  that  Mina  might  have  an  army  of 
50,000  men,  and  cover  every  position. 

It  appears  that  sir  Robert  Wilson  had  proceeded 
to  Portugal,  to  assist  in  some  arrangements  that 
were  making  to  bring  the  Portuguese  troops  to  act 
in  concert  with  those  of  Spain  against  France,  as  a 
common  enemy.  He  was,  at  first,  well  received;  but 
the  revolution  in  favor  of  absolute  royalty  suddenly 
breaking  out,  some  of  the  priests  drew  their  knives 
upon  him,  and  the  holy  men  were  only  kept  off  by 
the  bayonets  of  a party  of  militia  that  had  been  as- 
signed to  defend  his  person!  The  cries  of  the 
priests  to  kill  him,  had  much  influence  on  the  peo 
pie,  and  his  life  was,  for  a considerable  time,  in 
great  danger  from  the  assassins.  After  many  hair, 
breadth  escapes,  he  got  into  Spain  and  returned  to 
Vigo,  where  he  was  again  received  with  much  joy. 
Sir  Robert  is  said  to  express  the  greatest  confidence 
in  the  success  of  the  Spaniards. 

The  king  and  his  family,  is  said  to  be  shut  up  in 
a garret  at  Cadiz;  and  the  French  assert  that  the  city 
was  not  provisioned  for  a month,  and  that  nothing 
can  enter  it  by  land  or  sea! 

Parcels  of  arms,  &c.  frequently  arrive  in  Spain 
from  England,  furnished  by  the  friends  of  liberty 
in  the  latter.  One  person,  whose  name  is  not  yet 
known,  lately  gave  5000/.  at  London,  to  aid  the 
Spaniards  in  driving  out  the  French! 

(EjTt  has  been  frequently  stated  that  the  Ameri- 
.can  minister  refused  or  neglected  to  follow  the  king 
and  cortes  from  Seville  to  Cadiz.  The  fact  is,  that, 
at  the  time  of  the  removal,  there  was  not  any  mi- 
nister, from  the  United  States,  in  Spain— Mr.  For- 
syth, having  left  that  country,  and  Mr.  Nelson  not 
having  arrived.  Mr.  Jlppleton , however,  who  had 
been  left  as  charge  d’aff  aires, we  are  happy  to  learn, 
followed  the  legitimate  governmentto  Cadiz, though 
:oo  other  agent  of  a foreign  power  so  acted.  For 
“his  he  deserves  the  thanks  of  his  countrymen, 
having  done  that  which  every  one  must  approve  ©f, 
out  of  his  own  just  and  liberal  views  of  the  subject. 

CC/3 Since  the  preceding  was  prepared , we  have  nu- 
merous arrivals  from  England , France  and  Spain— 
and  some  of  the  vessels  have  had  very  short  passages : 
utill,  we  do  not  observe  that  any  great  or  decisive 
event  has  happened.  Things  remain  pretty  much  as 
they  were  in  Spain.  TVe  cannot  do  more  now  than  very 
briefly  notice  some  of  the  apparently  most  important 
matters. 


The  French  regency  at  Madrid  has  been  recog- 
nized by  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  Portugal,  Rome 
and  Sardinia.  What  a principle  have  they  estab- 
lished! 

The  papers  say  that  Madrid  was  suffering  for 
every  thing,  except  houses  at»d  water,  provisions  of 
all  kinds  being  scarce  and  dear. 

Bread  at  Madrid  was  selling  pt  forty  flve  cents  per 
pound — so  it  is  said. 

It  was  reported  at  Madrid  that  the  traitor  gene- 
ral Bessieres  had  been  killed  in  one  of  his  recontres 
with  the  Spaniards. 

Morillo  has  declared  against  the  cortes,  and  had 
established  a provisional  junta. 

Quiroga  has  rallied  the  troops  that  were  unden 
Morillo,  and  rendered  the  treason  of  the  latter  al- 
most inefficient  of  injury. 

From  certain  movements  of  the  French,  it  is  sus 
pected  that  they  have  been  very  severely  handled 
by  Ballasteros,  in  Andalusia. 

A letter  from  Gibraltar,  dated  July  23,  says:  ‘‘Ca- 
diz still  holds  out,  and  there  is  not  much  probability 
of  its  surrendering.  It  is  reported  that  a battle  has 
been  gained  by  the  constitutionalists  over  the 
French  in  Catalonia.  General  Lallemand  is  said  to 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  Valencia,  with  a good 
force.  In  this  neighborhood,  Terriffa,  Algesiras 
and  St.  Roque,  are  in  the  possession  of  the  constitu- 
tionalists, so  that  the  cause  of  the  Spaniards  is  not 
desperate.” 

O^Flour  at  Gibraltar  is  but  $10  per  bbl.  though 
the  French  cannot  prevent  its  entrance  into  Cadiz, 
whither  great  quantities  had  been  sent.  There  is 
no  scarcity  of  provisions  in  that  city.  Flour  only  $12, 
pork  17. 

The  cortes  were  in  orderly  discussion  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  nation,  and  directing  the  defences  of 
Cadiz.  The  people  seem  united— the  theatres  and 
other  places  of  public  amusement  were  open  as  usual. 

The  city  was  blockaded  by  two  ships  of  the  line, 
three  frigates,  two  sloops  of  war,  one  schooner*  and 
one  gun  boat,  anchored  off  the  harbor.  An  Eng- 
lish brig,  laden  with  provisions,  which  attempted 
to  go  in,  after  being  ordered  off,  was  boarded  from 
the  squadron,  most  of  her  cargo  thrown  overboard, 
and  the  residue  destroyed  with  salt  water.  [ John 
Bull  will  surely  make  Monnsieur  pay  for  this.} 

We  have  cheerful  accounts  from  Vigo  and  its 
neighborhood.  The  people  are  united  ancl  well 
supplied.  Quiroga  has  written  a letter  to  sir  Ro- 
bert Wilson,  dec^ri-ug  that  he  will  never  give  Hp 
as  long  as  there  is  an  armed  Frenchman  in  Spain; 
that  the  whole  of  his  troops  would  sooner  feed  the 
rest  of  their  lives  on  roots  and  water,  than  eat  of 
the  banquet  of  the  French  off  golden  plates. 

Two  or  three  Spanish  privateers  have  been  cap- 
tured by  the  French,  whose  commerce  in  the  Me- 
diterranean is  nearly  destroyed  by  the  multitude  of 
them  afloat. 

Castanos,  Palafox  and  Saarfield  are  said  to  have 
withdrawn  themselves  from  the  constitutionalists. 
Quiroga  has  been  tampered  with,  but  he  remained 
firm.  It  is  reported  that  Ballasteros  has  retaken  Se- 
ville. Mina  is  pursuing  his  old  game,  ffyi-  g and  ad- 
vancing at  will,  and  employing  five  times  the  num- 
ber of  his  own  troops.  All  the  strong  fortresses  of 
Spain  still  hold  out,  and  it  is  Very  remarkable  that 
the  French  have  not  yet  taken  one  place  that  the  Spa - 
niards  attempted  to  defend . Many  small  battles,  or  ra- 
ther skirmishes,  are  mentioned  in  the  French  bulle- 
tins-—but  somehow,  the  Spaniards  destroyed  on  one 
day,  are  fighting  again  on  the  next.  It  is  stated 
that  the  Spanish  troops  at  Barcelona  amount  to 
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25,000  men,  that  they  can  be  increased  10,000  more 
if  necessary-arms  and  provisions  being  abundant . 

Nothing  is  permitted  to  be  known  as  to  the  milita- 
ry preparations  at  Cadiz,  but  it  seems  the  greatest 
eflqrts  were  making  on  the  isle  of  Leon  and  at  Ca- 
diz proper.  It  is  stated  that  the  Spaniards  having 
more  troops  than  they  want,  have  actually  disband- 
ed two  battalions  of  the  national  militia. 

Cadiz,  July  10.  Yesterday  were  published  the 
following  articles: 

1.  From  this  date,  those  guilty  of  treason,  sedition 
or  tumult,  or  any  thing  intended  to  disturb  the  inte- 
rior or  exterior  situation  of  the  place,  of  whatever 
class  they  may  be,  shall  be  tried  and  punished  ac- 
cording to  military  law. 

2.  All  individuals  in  the  neighborhood,  or  passing 
through  this  place,  who  shall  try  to  disturb  the  pub- 
lic tranquility,  by  words,  discourses  or  expressions, 
shall  be  tried  and  punished  in  the  same  manner. 

3.  It  is  in  like  manner  forbidden  to  write  any  thing 
concerning  the  operations  or  means  of  defence 
which  are  to  be  undertaken  by  our  troops,  either 
within  or  without  the  place. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  last  named  is 
still  greatly  disturbed.  Many  little  battles  take 
place  between  the  country  people  and  the  soldiers 
or  the  police — and  there  is  much  barbarity  on  both 
sides.  Numbers  are  killed. 

The  value  of  British  earthenware,  including  por- 
celain, &c.  of  every  description,  exported  from 
Great  Britain  in  the  year  1821,  was  423, 399/.  12s.  7d. 
and,  in  1822,  439,732/.  17s.  1</.,  the  value  of  fo- 
reign earthenware  imported  into  Great  Britain,  in 
the  year  1821,  was  4,992/.  18s.  4d.  and,  in  1822, 
6,695/.  0s.  Id. 

Ship  building  has  much  declined  in  the  British 
dominions  for  several  years  past. 


Tons. 

Jn  1818  the  tonnage  built  was  104,366 

1819  112,178 

1820  84,584 

1821  * 74,847 

1822  62,534 


Hence,  the  bill  for  equalizing  the  duties  on  goods 
imported  in  British  or  foreign  ships,  is  opposed. 
**Let  us  alone/'* 

Great  Britain  is  cut  by  a thousand  leagues  of  canal 
navigation,  and  traversed  in  every  direction  by 
about  forty-six  thousand  leagues  of  road. 

In  theJBritish  house  of  lords,  on  the  4th  of  July, 
the  marquis  of  Lansdowne  presented  a petition, 
signed  by  two  hundred  ministers  of  different  reli- 
gious denominations,  including  some  of  the  church 
of  England,  against  prosecuting  publications  hostile 
to  religion,  as  calculated  to  injure,  rather  than  to 
protect  the  interests  of  that  religion. 

The  banking-house  of  Smith;  Payne  and  Smith, 
of  London,  has  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  Spanish 
committee  the  sum  of  Jive  thousand  pounds,  as  the 
subscription  of  an  anonymous  individual. 

France.  It  now  appears,  indubitably,  that  Mina, 
at  the  head  of  4 or  5000  men,  was  several  days  in 
France,  early  in  June.  That  he  was  liberally  sup- 
plied by  the  people,  and  generously  paid  for  all  that 
he  received.  He  appeared  quite  at  his  ease,  though 
so  often  defeated  and  killed! 

Two  hundred  vessels  were  lying  at  Marseilles 
dismantled,  on  account  of  the  number  and  activity 
of  the  Spanish  privateers — 17  of  which  are  eut 
from  Mahon  alone. 

So  completely  is  the  French  press  under  the 
control  of  the  government,  that  it  was  not  allowed 
to  publish  the  circular  of  the  Spanish  minister  of 
foreign  affairs. 


M.  Lafitte,  the  celebrated  Parisian  banker,  in- 
tending to  retire  from  public  commercial  affairs, 
has  assigned  to  each  of  his  clerks,  in  the  bank,  *n 
annuity  in  the  public  funds  equal  to  the  amour)-'  of 
his  salary. 

The  Americans,  at  Paris,  celebrated  the  4th  of 
July,  by  a public  festival,  at  which  Mr.  Sleldon, 
charge  des  affaires  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
marquis  La  Fayette,  were  guests.  Mr.  Ox  Barnet 
presided.  The  committee  of  arrangement  were 
Messrs.  Marigny,  of  New  Orleans,  Jotkam  Post,  of 
New  York,  and  Charles  Barnet,  of  Washington. 

Among  others,  the  following  toasts  were  drank: 

By  Gen.  La  Fayette.  American  liberty,  founded 
on  the  rights  of  men  and  nations;  way  this  doctrine 
open  all  eyes,  fortify  every  arm,  arid  may  the  cause 
of  Europe  triumph  over  the  late  convulsions  of  des- 
potism and  privilege. 

By  Mr.  Geo.  W . La  Fayette.  The  prosperity  of 
the  United  States;  may  it  be  an  encouragement  to 
other  nations,  and  a proof  that  public  happiness 
the  necessary  consequence  of  liberty. 

Portugal.  The  liberty  of  the  press ’abolished— 
and  the  whole  country  “reposes  in  the  arms  of  a legi- 
timate sovereign.” 

A very  severe  decree  has  been  issued  against  the 
Freemasons— but  the  latest  accounts  say  that  the 
greatest  part  of  Portugal,  and  of  the  army,  has  again 
declared  in  favor  of  the  constitution.  This  is  good 
news,  and  it  appears  very  probable. 

Prussia.  The  king  remains  in  a state  of  melan- 
choly—and  he  is  otherwise  in  bad  health.  The 
army  is  reduced  at  the  rate  of  20  men  per  company, 
-on  account  of  the  wants  of  the  treasury. 

Turkey  and  Greece.  Constantinople  was  quiet, 
at  the  date  of  the  last  advices — but  a reported 
change  in  the  Russian  ministry  had  caused  the  most 
painful  sensations. 

The  Turks,  at  Zeitown,  finding  that  they  could 
not  hold  the  place,  massacred  all  the  Greeks,  men, 
women  and  children,  set  fire  to  the  town  and  retir- 
ed! 

The  Greeks  were  waiting  impatiently  for  the 
appearance  of  the  Turkish  fleet — that  they  may 
avenge  on  the  water  the  barbarisms  on  the  land. 

Lepanto  has  been  captured  by  the  Greeks,  and 
the  large  and  valuable  island  of  Negropont  has  sur- 
rendered to  them.  It  contains  some  of  the  most 
important  fortresses  of  Greece. 

The  elections  are  over,  and  the  new  congress 
has  gone  into  operation  with  all  the  calmness  of  the 
most  regular  government.  All  looks  well.  Funds 
do  not  appear  to  be  wanting,  and  the  fleet,  especi- 
ally, is  in  a fine  condition,  through  the  patriotism  of 
some  rich  Greeks,  the  chief  of  whom  is  Condu- 
riote,  of  Hydra. 

The  Greek  troops  are  numerous  and  well  paid— 
they  have  a corps  of  40,000  men.  Samos  is  yet 
threatened  by  the  Turks.  The  Greeks  have  pre- 
pared their  fire-ships,  and  many  seem  ready  to  con- 
duct them  into  the  midst  of  the  Turks,  even  at  the 
moral  certainty  of  losing  their  own  lives! 

About  the  1st  June  the  Turks  landed  5,000  men 
to  regain  possession  of  Negropont — they  were  im- 
mediately attacked  and  all  killed  or  taken  prison- 
ers by  the  Greeks!  This  is  a very  important  vic- 
tory. 

The  Greek  fleet  consists  of  135  sail,  all  at  sea, 
of  various  descriptions — 15  of  which  are  fr e-ships. 
The  united  barbarian  fleet,  Turkish,  Algerine,  Tu- 
nissian  and  Egyptian,  is  also  at  sea,  and  amounts  to 
150  or  160  sail;  and  the  Greeks  were  anxious  to 
meet  with  it. 
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Colombia . Letters  from  Laguira,  announce  the 
safe  arrival  of  the  Dutch  ship  Goode  Hcepe , of  1200 
tons,  and  34  guns,  (24  long  24  pounders  and  10  car. 
ronades),  and  laden  with  military  clothing,  stores, 
arms  and  munitions  of  all  kinds,  tor  the  Colombian 
government,  the  whole  valued  at  upwards  of  one 
million  of  dollars.  This  arrival  is  not  only  a fortu- 
nate circumstance  for  the  Colombians,  but  is  a sub- 
ject of  congratulation  in  several  ports  of  the  United 
States,  upwards  of  §400,000  being  insured  upon 
the  cargo  in  this  countrjr, 

Mexico.  Accounts  from  New  Spain  are  to  the 
12  July.  By  an  article,  dated  at  Jalapa,  on  that  day. 
We  find  that,  on  the  18th  of  June,  the  convention  had 
closed  which  had  been  held  in  that  city  by  Guada- 
loupe  Victoria,  representative  of  the  Mexican  go- 
vernment, and  Don  Juan  Ramos  Oses  and  D.  San- 
tiago Irisari,  commissioners  on  the  part  of  Spain, 
for. the  purpose  of  forming  a treaty  beneficial  to 
the  interests. of  the  tvvo  nations.  The  convention 
continued  during  five  separate  sessions,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings are  given  at  length.  From  the  intimate 
connection  that  exists  between  the  two  nations,  in 
laws,  language  and  religion,  and  to  terminate  all 
the  dissentions,  which  had  been  too  frequent  of 
late,  it  appears  that  a treaty  of  union  and  fraternity 
has  been  arranged  to  promote  their  mutual  pros- 
perity,  and  that  this  treaty  is  founded  on  the  basis 
of  a reciprocal  acknowledgment  of  the  constitu- 
tional king  of  Spain  and  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Mexican  nation. 

Hayti . An  uniform  system  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures has  been  established  in  this  republic,  and  one 
mode  is  to  be  used  in  selling  the  product  of  the  is- 
land. It  is  stated  that  the  growing  crop  of  coffee 
promises  to  be  very  large — double  that  of  last  year. 


Postscript  to  Phocion  8 

EHOM  THE  NATIONAL  ISTTEELIGE  HCEtt. 

In  the  letter  published  in  the  National  Intelligen- 
eer  of  the  7th,  8th  and  9th  instant,  it  is  stated  to 
be  the  impression  of  the  writer,  that,  of  the  three 
plans  for  giving  effect  to  the  votes  of  the  electors, 
the  third,  which  declares  him  to  be  president  who 
has  the  greatest  number  of  votes,  no  matter  what 
that  number  may  be,  is  the  most  eligible.  The  im- 
pression remains  unchanged;  but  the  subject,  in 
relation  to  this  point,  deserves  more  consideration 
than  Phocion  had  leisure  to  bestow  upon  it.  His 
attention  was  chiefly  directed  to  the  principles  of 
the  proposed  amendment.  The  modifications  of 
which  they  were  susceptible  were  suggested  pnly 
for  further  and  future  consideration. 

In  speaking  of  the  election  of  vice  president,  Fho- 
cion  meant  to  confine  himself  exclusively  to  the 
position,  that  the  mode  originally  prescribed  by  the 
constitution  is  preferable  to  that  prescribed  by  the 
12th  amendment.  Under  the  first,  we  were  sure 
that  of  two  of  the  most  distinguished  men  in  the  na- 
tion, one  would  be  at  the  head  of  the  executive,  the 
other  at  the  head  of  the  legislature.  We  were  sure 
on  another  point.  We  never  could,  except  under 
very  extraordinary  circumstances,  have  a vice  presi- 
dent acting  as  president  who  had  not  been  pro- 
nounced, by  a portion  of  his  fellow-citizens,  worthy 
of  the  highest  station.  Hereafter,  all  that  we  can  be 
sure  of  is,  that  we  can  be  sure  of  nothing?  What 
is  the  state  of  things  at  this  moment?  A president 
and  vice  president  are  to  be  chosen  on  the  first  Wed- 
nesday in  December,  1824.  For  the  last  two  years 
the  papers  have  been  filled  with  discussions  concern- 
ing the  merits  and  pretensions  of  those  who  are 
thought,  in  th6  various  circles  of  society,  to  be  most 


worthy  to  fill  the  presidential  office.  Of  a vice  presi- 
dent  what  has  been  said?  Nothing.  We  neither 
know  his  name,  nor  even  from  what  quarter  of  the 
union  he  is  to  come.  All  that  can  he  said,  with  any 
degree  of  confidence,  is,  that  when  a president  is 
selected  from  one  quarter  of  the  union,  the  vice 
president  will  be  taken  from  one  of  the  three  other 
quarters.  In  fact,  the  election  of  the  vice  presi- 
dent is  to  be,  and,  if  the  present  system,  as  practi- 
cally sustained,  continues,  must  be,  a matter  of  po- 
litical arrangement  only.  In  this  arrangement,  the 
agency  of  the  people  will  be  merely  nominal.  The 
system,  therefore , is  radically  vicious. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark,  that  there  is  not 
one  word  or  sentence  in  Phocion,  that  was  intended 
to  allude,  in  the  slightest  degree,  to  any  one  of  the 
distinguished  citizens,  who  have  ben  presented  to 
the  public  as  candidates  for  the  presidency;  nor  is 
there  a word  or  sentence  intended  for  the  eigh- 
teenth congress.  The  aim  of  Phocion,  he  must 
say,  was  somewhat  higher.  He  thought  not  of  in- 
dividuals, but  of  the  American  people;  not  of  the 
characters  and  transitory  passions  and  interests  of 
the  present  day,  but  of  the  best  mode  of  securing, 
forever,  the  tranquility,  the  happiness,  the  union 
of  this  great  nation,  from  the  awful  danger  with 
which  they  are  threatened.  PHOCION- 

Virginia,  Avgust  18,  1823. 


Republic  of  Colombia, 

Frahci6Co  be  Pauea  Santawbek,  general  of  di- 
vision of  the  armies  of  Colombia,  of  the  liberators 
of  Venezuela  and  Cundinamarca,  ornamented  with 
the  cross  of  Boyaca,  vice  president  of  the  republic, 
entrusted  with  the  power  of  the  executive, -&c.  &c„ 

The  executive  power,  being,  by  the  law*  of  the 
7th  inst.  authorized  tp  promote  the  emigration  of 
foreigners  into  this  republic,  and  to  be  able  to  di- 
vide among  them  two  or  three  milions  of  fanegadas 
of  land,  under  the  regulations  which  are  therein 
prescribed, 

I have  thought  proper  to  decree  the  following;— 

Article  1.  Any  foreigner,  whatever,  who  may 
claim  land  in  Colombia  in  virtue  of  the  aforesaid 
law,  shall  present  himself  to  the  governor  or  inten- 
dant  of  the  province  in  which  he  may  claim  the 
land,  stating  the  nation  to  which  he  belonged,  the 
number  of  persons  in  his  family,  his  profession  or 
business,  and  what  he  intends  to  follow  in  future. 

Art.  2.  The  governor  or  intendant  will  show  to 
him  where  there  is  uncultivated  land,  that  he  may- 
select,  wherever  he  pleases,  his  grant, ?which  being 
made  known,  the  land  will  be  ordered  to  be  mea- 
sured by  a surveyor,  who  will  be  appointed  by  the 
governor  or  intendant.  As  soon  as  possible  a topo. 
graphical  plan  of  the  lands  will  be  drawn. 

Art.  3.  This  being  performed,  and,  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  land,  the  foreigner  will  disclose 
his  intentions;  expressing  the  number  of  fanegadas 
which  he  wants,  and  within  what  period  of  time 
he  intends  to  commence  cultivating  them.  The 
governor  or  intendant  will  transmit  to  the  execu- 
tive power  of  the  republic  all  the  documents  in- 
forming it  of  the  opinion  concerning  the  same; 
from  which  the  government  will  grant  or  deny  the 
lands.,  under  the  conditions  which  it  may  think  pro- 
per; and,  in  this  case,  the  executive  will  send  the 
order  to  the  governor  or  intendant,  to  give  posses- 
sion of  the  grant  to  him  who  has  been  favored. 

Art.  4.  The  expenses  which  may  be  incurred, 
both  with  regard  to  the  surveyor  and  other  per- 
sons employed  in  the  survey  of  the  land,  together 
with  the  expenses  of  registering  all  the  circumstarc- 
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ces,  will  be  paid  from  the  value  of  the  land,  if  sold, 
and  by  the  foreigner  who  has  been  favored,  if  be- 
stowed. In  no  instance,  whatever,  the  governor, 
judges  or  other  officers,  are  to  pay  any  expense. — 
All  the  writings,  containing  the  transactions,  are  to 
be  sent  to  the  government. 

Art,  5.  The  government,  being  convinced  of  the 
utility  which  must  result  to  the  republic  from  the 
establishment  of  foreigners,  will  grant  to  them  pri 
vileges  conformable  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of 
Colombia,  according  to  the  profession  or  business 
with  which  they  intend  to  occupy  themselves. 

Art.  6.  The  governors  and  intendants  will  endea- 
vor to  settle  the  strangers  who  may  come  to  Cclom 
bia,  in  the  lands  most  useful,  near  to  harbors,  or 
navigable  rivers,  building  the  towns  in  places  ele- 
vated and  healthy;  they  will  also  form  plans  under 
which  will  be  established  the  towns  that  they  may 
designate. 

Art.  7.  They  are  most  particularly  entrusted 
with  the  charge  of  protecting  the  new  colonists, 
administering  to  them  immediate  justice  in  any  oc 
currence  which  may  take  place,  and  giving  them 
all  the  aid  possible,  whilst  they  are  preparing  their 
settlement. 

Art.  8.  The  secretary  of  state  and  of  department 
of  interior  affairs,  is  entrusted  with  the  execution 
of  this  decree. 

Given  in  the  palace  of  the  government  of  Bo- 
gota, on  the  18th  of  June,  1823 — 1,3th  of 
the  independence. 

FRANCISCO  DE  PAULA  SANTANDER. 
By  his  excellency  the  vice-president 
of  the  republic: 

Jose  Manuel  Restrepo, 

Secr’y  of  state  and  the  department  of  interior  affairs. 
It  is  a copy,  Restrepo. 

It  is  a copy,  by  the  indisposition  of  the  secretary, 
Jose  Benito  Fernando,  Second  officer. 


Fugitives  from  Justice. 

THE  CASE  OP  EDWARD  SHORT. 

From  a Philadelphia  paper  of  the  22d  Aug.  1823. 

This  case  was  fully  argued  in  the  supreme  court, 
room,  before  chief  justice  Tilghman,  on  the  11th 
and  14th  inst.  Messrs.  C.  J.  Ingersoll  and  C.  S. 
Coxe  for  the  prosecution,  and  Messrs.  P.  A.  Browne 
and  Keatling  for  the  defendant.  On  the  21st  inst. 
was  delivered  the  following 

OPINION  OF  CHIEF  JUSTICE  TILGHMAN. 

The  commonwealth , (at  the  instance  of  Edward  Short), 
vs. 

Isaac  Deacon,  keeper  of  the  prison  of  the  city  and  county  of 
Philadelphia. 

It  appears  by  the  return  to  the  habeas  corpus,  in 
this  case,  that  Edward  Short  is  detained,  by  virtue 
of  a warrant  of  commitment  issued  by  Joshua  Ray- 
bold,  a justice  of  the  peace,  founded  on  the  oath  of 
John  Wallace,  by  which  Short  is  charged  with  the 
murder  of  James  Trimble,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone, 
in  Ireland,  and  afterwards  flying  from  justice.  The 
murder  is  alleged  to  have  been  committed  on  or 
about  the  26th  of  July,  1821.  John  Wallace  and 
other  witnesses  have  been  examined  before  me  and 
the  cause  has  been  well  argued  by  counsel,  both 
for  and  against  the  prosecution.  Two  questions 
are  to  be  considered:  1st— Whether  the  evidence 
«s  such, as  would  warrant  a commitment  for  trial 
for  murder,  if  the  offence  had  been  committed  in 
Pennsylvania:  2d— Supposing  the  evidence  suffi- 
cient, whether  the  warrant  of  commitment  was  le- 
gal? 

I am  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  evidence. — 
{f  proves  that,  about  the  36*h  of  July.  1821,  there 


was  an  affray  at  the  town  of  Clogher,  in  the  county 
of  Tyrone,  in  Ireland,  in  which  James  Trimble  re- 
ceived one  or  more  violent  blows  on  the  head,  by 
which  his  skull  was  fractured,  and  in  consequence 
of  which  he  died  in  a short  time.  An  inquest  was 
held  on  his  body,  but  no  copy  of  it  having  been  pro- 
duced, we  are  ignorant  of  the  finding  of  the  jury. 

A reward  was  offered,  by  private  persons,  for  the 
apprehension  of  Short,  who  fled  and  could  not  be 
taken.  Since  his  arrival  in  this  country,  he  has 
confessed,  that  he  was  in  the  affray,  but  denied 
that  he  was  guilty  of  murder.  Now,  supposing  that 
a homicide  of  some  kind  was  committed,  we  are 
quite  ignorant  of  its  nature.  And  I think  it  might 
have  been  expected  that  a copy  of  the  coroner’s 
inquest  should  have  been  produced.  1 certainly 
Should  have  called  for  it,  had  the  offence  been  com- 
mitted in  Pennsylvania.  On  the  whole,  then,  I 
should  have  inclined  against  the  commitment  for 
murder,  had  the  case  rested  solely  on  the  evidence. 
But  a much  more  important  question  remains.— 
Ought  the  prisoner  to  have  been  committed,  even 
if  the  evidence  had  been  sufficient.  He  was  ar- 
rested at  the  request  of  a private  person , without 
the  interference  either  of  the  British  government* 
or  that  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a question  in 
which  the  peace  of  many  persons  is  deeply  con. 
cerned — persons  who  have  fled  from  Europe  and 
sought  an  asylum  in]  this  country,  where  they 
thought  themselves  sure  of  protection. 

The  counsel  for  the  prosecution  have  rested 
their  case  upon  the  law  of  nations;  by  which,  as 
they  contend,  the  government,  within  whose  terri« 
tory  any  offence  has  been  committed,  has  an  abso- 
lute and  perfect  right  to  demand  the  person  of  the 
criminal  to  be  delivered  up,  by  the  government  in 
whose  dominions  he  shall  be  found.  In  support  of 
this  proposition,  they  rely  on  the  opinions  of  re- 
spectable authors,  the  practice  of  nations,  and  ju- 
dicial decisions.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  that  each  of 
these  grounds  should  be  examined. 

Grotius  is  of  opinion  that, when  a criminal  has  fled 
from  justice,  the  government  to  which  he  flies,  is 
bound  hither  to  punish  him  according  to  his  crime 
or  force  him  to  leave  the  country,  or  deliver  him 
up.  This  he  lays  down  in  broad  terms,  without  dis- 
tinction as  to  the  magnitude  ofthe  crime  Yet,  he 
confesses  that,  for  some  ages  past,  the  right  of  de- 
manding fugitive  delinquents,  has  not  been  insisted 
on,  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  “except  in  crimes 
against  the  stale , or  those  of  a iiery  heinous  nature . 
As  for  lesser  faults,  they  are  connived  at,  on  both 
sides,  unless  it  is  otherwise  agreed  on  by  some  par- 
ticular treaty” — (Grot,  book  2.  cb.  20.  sect.  3,  4, 
5,6.)  Burlemaqui  follows  the  opinion  of  Grotius* 
verbatim.  He  adds,  however,  that  Puffendorff  is  of 
different  sentiments,  “who  pretends  that,  if  we  are 
obliged  to  deliver  up  a criminal  who  takes  shelter 
among  us,  it  is  rather  in  virtue  of  some  treaty , than 
in  consequence  of  a common  and  indispensable 
obligation” — (2.  Burl,  part  4.  sect.  23, 24,  25, 26, 27* 
28.)  The  opinion  of  Grotius,  is  adopted  also  by  Hei- 
nucius,  in  his  prelut  in  Grot.  Vattel  seems  to  have 
directed  his  attention,  principally,  to  the  case  of  so- 
vereigns, whose  subjects  have  committed  crimes 
within  the  dominions  of  others  And  he  is  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  offenders  should  either  be  punished 
at  home  or  delivered  up.  He  does  say,  however, 
in  general,  “that  the  practice  ot  delivering  up  is 
pretty  generally  observed,  with  respect  to  great 
crimes,  which  are  equally  contrary  to  the  laws 
and  safety  of  all  nations;”  and  that  “assassinsy  incen- 
diaries and  robbers , are  seized  every  where,  at  the, 
[ desire  of  the  sovereigns  in  whose  territories  th$ 
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crime  was  committed,  and  delivered  up  to  jus- 
tice.”* These  are  the  opinions  in  support  of  the 
absolute  and  positive  duty  to  deliver  up  the  offen- 
der, upon  the  demand  of  the  sovereign  in  whose 
territory  the  crime  was  committed.  But  we  shall 
find,  that  it  is  a point  on  which  all  authors  have  not 
agreed.  There  are  great  names  on  both  sides.— 
We  have  seen  that  Puffendorff,  as  quoted  by  Bur 
lemaqui,  founds  the  right  of  demanding  a delivery 
of  the  offender,  on  treaty.  Martens  is  of  opinion, 
that  a sovereign  may  punish  foreigners,  whether 
they  commit  a crime  in  his  dominions,  or  fly  to 
them,  having  committed  a crime  in  the  dominions 
of  another;  “but,  in  neither  case,  is  he  perfectly  obliged 
to  send  them  for  punishment  to  their  own  country,  nor 
to  the  place  ■ where  the  crime  was  committed,  not  even 
supposing  them  to  have  been  condemned  before  their 
escaped'  He  adds,  however,  “that  the  general 
good  seems  to  require  that  those,  who  attack  imme- 
diately the  safety  of  the  state,  should  not  go  unpunish- 
ed; and,  accordingly,  in  case  of  requisition,  no  so- 
vereign refuses  directly,  to  take  cognizance  snf  such 
a crime — (Martens*  book,  2,  ch.3,  sect.  22.jp.  107, 
Philadelphia  Ed.)  Lord  Coke,  in  his  3 Inst.  (p. 
180:)  is  strong  and  positive  against  delivering  up. 
“/*  is  holden, , (says  he),  and  so  it  hath  been  resolved, 
that  divided  kingdoms,  under  several  kings,  in 
league  one  with  another,  are  sanctuaries  for  ser- 
vants or  subjects,  flying  for  safety  from  one  king- 
dom to  another;  and,  upon  demand  made  by  them, 
are  not,  by  the  laws  and  liberties  of  kingdoms,  to 
be  delivered;  and  this,  (same  hold),  is  grounded 
upon  the  law  in  deuteronomy,  non  trades  scrvur  do - 
■mi no  suo,  qni  ad  to  conjigueril .”  Coke  cites  no  case 
in  which  the  point  had  been  adjudged;  but  he  men- 
tions three  memorable  instances,  which  shew  the 
opinions  and  practice  of  the  sovereigns  of  that 
day.  Qileen  Elizabeth,  in  thirty-fourth  year  of  her! 
reign,  demanded  of  the  French  king,  (the  great 
Henry  4ih),  Morgan,  and  others  of  her  subjects,  who 
had  committed  treason  against  her.  The  answer  of 
■the  king  was — “that,  if  these  persons  had  machinat- 
ed any  thing  against  the  queen  in  France,  he  could 
lawfully  proceed  against  them;  but,  if  the  offence 
was  committed  in  England,  he  had  no  right  to  take 
cognizance  of  it.  That  all  kingdoms  were  free  to 
fugitives,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  kings  to  defend 
every  one  the  liberties  of  his  own  kingdom,  and 
that  Elizabeth  herself,  had,  not  iong  before,  receiv- 
ed into  her  kingdom,  Montgomery,  the  prince  of 
Conde,  and  other  Frenchmen,”  &c  &,c.  and  so,  says 
lord  Coke,  the  matter  rested.  The  second  instance 
was  the  demand  made  by  Henry  8th  of  England, 
of  the  king  of  France,  to  deliver  up  to  him  the  car- 
dinal Pool,  being  Ids  subject  and  attainted  of  treason. 
This  demand  was  not  complied  with,  though  it  must 
have  been  well  considered,  since  Henry  had  a 
treatise  written  in  support  of  his  claim.  The  third 
was  the  case  of  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  attainted  of  hign 
treason  by  parliament,  and  demanded  by  Henry 
7th,  of  England,  of  Ferdinand,  king  of  Spain.  Fer 
dinand  refused  to  deliver  him,  but-  was  afterwards 
induced  to  do  so,  in  consequence  of  the  promise 
of  Henry,  not  to  put  the  earl  of  Suffolk  to  death. 
This  promise  was  basely  violated  by  Henry,  who, 
affecting  to  consider  it  as  only  personal , command- 
ed his  son,  Henry  8th,  to  execute  the  earl  after^bis 
decease,  who  as  basely  carried  this  command  into 
effect,  in  the  5th  year  of  his  reign. 

These  are  the  cases  mentioned  by  lord  Coke,  to 
which  he  might  have  added  that  of  Perkin  War- 
back,  an  i*iposter,  who  contended,  with  Henry  the 

*Vatt.  book  2.  ch.6,  sect.  71  to  77. 


7th,  for  the  throne  of  England,  and  having  fled  te 
Scotland,  was  protected  by  the  king  of  that  coun- 
try, against  Henry  VII,  who  demanded  him.  In  op- 
position to  the  opinion  of  lord  Coke,  has  been  cit- 
ed a treatise  by  Mr.  Wynne,  entitled,  “Eunomus,” 
(dialogue  3.  sect.  67,  page  317.)  In  this  treatise 
the  author  makes  very  free  with  the  judge's  opinion 
—he  remarks  that  Coke  says,  “it  is  holden/*  &c.  so 
it  hath  been  resolved,  but  neither  tells  us  when  or 
where  it  was  resolved,  and  that  his  examples  from 
history  are  far  from  proving  the  point.  Although 
lord  Coke  was  as  great  a common  lawyer  as  Eng- 
land ever  produced,  yet  certainly  he  was  not  equal- 
ly profound  in  his  knowledge  of  equity  or  the  law 
ot  nations.  Perhaps,  indeed,  his  attachment  to  the 
common,  law,  gave  him  a prejudice  against  all 
others.  Yet,  when  he  says,  a matter  has  been  resolv- 
ed, 1 should  think  he  might  be  relied  on:  for  he 
certainly  was  not  apt  to  speak  without  book.  It 
may  be  remarked,  by  the  by,  that  Mr.  Wynne  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  in  all  respects  master  of  the 
law  of  nations.  For,  in  his  argument  against  lord 
Coke’s  opinion,  we  find  the  following  passage:  “If 
a criminal  flies  from  his  own  to  another  state,  for 
refuge,  his  own  cannot  seize  him  there  by  evidence. 
The  case,  in  this  respect,  is  much  the  same,  though 
stronger  than  that  of  pursuing  an  enemy’s  ship, 
under  the  protection  of  a,  neutral  port.  In  both 
cases  you  are  first  to  apply  to  the  justice  of  the  coun- 
try-, if  that  is  refused,  you  may  resort  to  war,  at  your 
option . This  would  be  reckoned  strange  doctrine 
at  the  present  day.  The  marquis  of  Beccaria  gives 
no  direct  opinion  as  to  the  right  of  a sovereign  to 
demand  the  delivery  of  a fugitive;  but,  from  the 
whole  scope  and  spirit  of  his  thoughts,  it  is  plainly 
to  be  seen  that  he  was  against  it,  (Beccaria  ch.  35, 
p.  134).  Ward,  in  his  treatise  on  the  law  of  na- 
tion^ seems  to  rest  the  matter  on  treaties  or  conven- 
tions, 

I will  now  take  notice  cf  what  may  be  called  ob- 
jected cases,  and  they  are  but  few— col.  Lundy’s 
case, in  the  1st  year  of  William  and  Mary,  is  in  2d 
Vert.  314;  colonel  Lundy  committed  a capital  of- 
fence in  Ireland  and  fled  to  Scotland,  where  he  was 
arrested  and  sent  to  England.  The  judges  were 
consulted,  and  all  agreed  that  he  might  be  sent  to 
Ireland  for  trial.  The  king  vs.  Kimberby  is  report" 
ed  in  2 Str.  848;  1 Barrard,  (K.B.)  225,  and  Fitzg. 
Ill:  Kimberby  committed  a capital  felony  in  Ireland, 
and  having  fled  to  England,  was  arrested  on  a war- 
rant of  a justice  of  the  peace,  and,  on  a habeas  cor- 
pus, the  court  of  king’s  bench  refused  to  bail  him. 
He  Was  sent  to  Ireland  by  virtue  of  a warrant  from 
the  secr&tary  of  state.  In  the  case  of  the  East  India 
company  against  Campbel,  (1,  Vez:  246),  it  was 
said,  by  the  court  of  exchequer,  that  one  may  be 
sent  from  England  to  Calcutta  to  be  tried  for  an  of- 
fence committed  there.  The  principle  of  these 
three  cases  is  plain  and  undeniable.  The  territories 
where  the  crimes  was  committed,  and  to  which  the 
criminal  fled,  were  parts  of  the  same  empire, -and 
under  one  common  sovereign.  The  king  of  Eng 
land  could  have  no  privilege  against  the  king  of  Ire- 
land; being  one  and  the  same  person.  Calcutta  is 
part  of  the  British  empire.  The  common,  good  of 
the  whole  forbids  an  asylum,  in  one  part,  for  crimes 
committed  in  another.  So,  prior  to  the.  American 
revolution,  a criminal  who  fled  from  one  colony 
found  no  protection  in  another.  He  was  arrested 
whereever  found  and  sent  for  trial,  to  the  place 
where  the  offence  was  committed.  On  this  princi- 
ple, the  court  of  cassation,  in  Paris,  decided  O’Donh’s 
case  in  the  year  1808,  (2.  Hall’s  Law  Jour.  112). 
Q’Donn  was  convicted  of  robbery,  in  Genoa,  and 
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sentenced  to  nine  years  labor  in  irons^  while  Genoa 
was  an  independent  government.  He  tied  to  France, 
enlisted  in  the  army,  and  then  did  meritorious  ser- 
vice. Afterwards,  Genoa  became  united  to  the 
French  empire,  and  it  was  made  a question  whether 
O’Donn  was  entitled  to  protection  in  France.  It 
was  held  that  he  was  not— that  the  right  of  any  law 
was  founded,  not  on  the  privilege  of  the  fugitive, 
but  of  the  sovereigns  to  whom  he  fled,  and  there- 
fore ceased  on  the  union  of  Genoa  with  France. 
But  there  are  two  other  judicial  cases  in  England, 
in  which  it  is  supposed,  that  the  right  of  demand- 
ing a fugitive  from  a foreign  country  is  recognized 
as  the  law  of  nations.  The  case  of  the  King,  vs. 
Hutchinson  is  very  shortly  reported  in  3.'  Kelb.  785, 
(29th  year  of  Charles  the  2d.)  The  following  is  the 
whole  of  the  report:  “On  a habeas  corpus,  it  ap- 

peared, that  the  defendant  was  committed  to  New 
Gate,  on  suspicion  of  murder  in  Portugal,  which, 
by  Mr.  Attorney,  being  in  fact,  out  of  the  king’s  do^ 
rninions,  is  not  triable  by  commission,  upon  35.  Hen. 
8 ch.  3.  sect.  1.  but  by  a constable  and  marshal;  and 
the  court  refused  to  bail  him.”  Now  there  is  nothing 
here  like  an  intent  to  send  the  man  to  Portugal. 
But  sergeant  Corbit,  speaking  of  this  case  in  the 
King  vs.  Kimberby,  (cited  before)  said,  that  Hutch- 
inson was  sent  to  Portugal  for  trial.  What  was  his 
authority  for  this  assertion  we  know  not;  so  that  the 
matter  is  at  least  doubtful.  But  the  authority  most 
relied  on,  is  the  dictum  of  justice  Heath,  in  Meer  vs, 
Kay,  4.  Taunton  34,  43,  on  which  Chitty  forms  his 
opinion  in  his  treatise  on  criminal  law,  (1.  Chitty, 
16).  The  court  of  common  pleas  gave  no  opinion 
on  the  point  in  question,  in  Meer.  v.  Kay,  but  Heath 
J,  said,  “it  has  generally  been  understood  that,  by 
the  comity  of  nations , the  country  in  which  a crimi- 
nal has  been  found,  has  aided  the  police  of  the  coun 
try  against  whom  the  crime  was  committed,  in  bring- 
ing the  criminal  to  punishment.  In  lord  Lough- 
borough’s time,  the  crew  of  a Dutch  ship,  mastered 
the  vessel  and  brought  her  into  Deal;  aud  it  was  a 
question,  whether  we  could  seize  them  and  send 
them  to  Holland;  and  it  was  held  that  we  might; 
and  the  same  has  been  the  law  of  all  civilized  na- 
tions.” 

Having  now  gone  through  all  the  European  opi- 
nions  and  authorities,  I will  make  a few  observa- 
tions on  them,  before  I consider,  what  is  far  more 
important,  the  opinions  and  authorities  in  our  own 
country. 

That  no  crime  should  go  unpunished,  and  that 
the  government  which  protects  a fugitive  from  jus- 
tice, becomes  the  abettor,  and  in  some  measure  the 
partner  of  his  crime,  is  a beautiful  theory,  but  at- 
tended, in  practice,  with  every  difficulty.  If  all  na- 
tions had  the  same  idea  of  crimes  and  of  punishments , 
and  if  all  were  equally  upright  and  impartial  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  there  could  be  no  cause 
of  complaint,  if  the  accused  was  always  sent  for  trial 
to  the  place  of  his  offence — indeed,  that  would  be 
the  most  proper  place,  because,  in  general,  there 
the  evidence  is  to  be  sought.  But  it  is  not  so. 
TVhat  some  consider  as  a slight  offence,  is  by  others 
deemed  worthy  of  death.  In  some,  an  impartial 
trial  may  be  expected— in  others,  trial  is  but  a cruel 
mockery.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  the  theory 
of  Grotius  has  not  been  adhered  to  in  practice.  He 
says  himself,  that,  for  ages,  it  has  not  been  the  cus- 
tom to  demand  the  delivery  of  a fugitive,  except  in 
case  of  crimes  against  the  state  and  other  heinous  of- 
fences— and  all  who  have  adopted  his  opinion,  men- 
tion crimes  against  like  state , as  peculiarly  (hose  in 
which  an  offender  should  find  no  protection.  Now, 
it  must  be  confessed*  that,  in  a mild,  paternal  go- 


vernment, treason  is  the  greatest  of  crimes.  But 
when  government  becomes  oppressive,  the  best  ci- 
tizen, with  the  best  intentions,  may  be  implicated 
in  treason,-  and,  therefore,  it  is  that  the  very  crime 
which  Grotius  denounces  as  that  which  should  be 
cut  oft  from  all  asylum,  is  precisely  the  one  to 
which,  at  the  present  day,  an  asylum  is  always 
granted  by  liberal  and  enlightened  nations  There 
are  at  this  moment,  both  in  England  and  America, 
fugitives  from  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Savoy  and 
Naples,  all  guilty  of  treason  by  the  laws  of  their  re- 
spective countries;  yet  all  living  in  undisturbed 
quiet;  all  trusting,  with  undoubting  confidence,  to 
the  protection  of  the  government  to  which  they 
have  fled.  To  say  nothing  of  ourselves,  would 
England  give  one  of  these  people  up?  Or  rather, 
would  it  not  be  deemed  almost  an  insult  lo  demand 
a delivery?  The  most  heinous  crime,  next  to  trea- 
son, is  murder.  Yet,  there  the  degrees  of  guilt  are 
so  widely  different,  that  the  nature  of  each  case 
should  be  well  considered  before  a Fugitive,  is  given 
up.  Murder,  in  a duel%  is  undoubtedly  a great  crime; 
but  is  it  such,  in  the  general  estimation  of  nations, 
as  would  preclude  the  guilty  fugitive  from  protec- 
tion, The  same  remark  is  applicable  to  a murder 
in  a tumult,  where  political  and  party  dissensions 
run  high.  Such  unfortunate  cases  partake  much  of 
the  nature  of  civil  war,  and  cannot  be  compared  to 
murder  of  an  individual  for  the  base  purpose  of 
robbery.  In  short,  a crime  can  scarcely  be  con- 
ceived in  which  the  degrees  of  guilt  are  not  so  va- 
rious  that  the  sovereign,  on  whom  a demand  is 
made,  ought  to  exercise  his  own  judgment,  and  de- 
termine, according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
whether  or  not  the  fugitive  should  be  surrendered. 
He  has  a right  to  consider  also,  whether  the  of. 
fence  be  such  as  falls  within  Grotius*  rule  of  heinous. 
This  is  a matter  on  which  there  may  be  great  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  Nations,  not  much  engagedin 
commerce,  may  not  think  forgery  zn  offence  deserv- 
ing  death.  Not  so  the  English.  It  is  what  they  never 
pardon.  They  pursue  it  with  unrelenting  severity. 
In  their  treaty  with  the  United  States,  murder  and 
forgery  were  the  only  crimes  in  which  a delivery 
of  fugitives  was  stipulated.  In  their  treaty  with 
France,  (at  Amiens),  fraudulent  bankruptcy  was 
added  to  murder  and  forgery.  Now,  though  England 
may  be  excusable  for  proscribing  an  oftence  which 
touches  her  vital  interests,  can  it  be  said  that  ano- 
ther government,  differently  circumstanced,  and 
wishing  to  act  fairly  and  conscientiously  towards 
all  mankind,  might  not  refuse  to  give  up  a forger  ori 
fraudulent  bankrupt,  to  certain  death?  The  more 
deeply  the  subject  is  considered,  the  more  sensibly 
shall  we  feel  its  difficulties;  so  that,  upon  the  whole, 
the  safest  principle  seems  to  be,  that  no  state  has  an 
absolute  and  perfect  right  to  demand  of  another  the 
delivery  of  a fugitive  criminal,  though  it  has  what 
is  called  an  imperfect  right;  that  is,  a right  to  ask  it 
as  a matter  of  courtesy,  good  will,  and  mutual  con- 
venience. But  a refusal  to  grant  such  request,  is  no 
just  cause  of  war  No  nation  has  a right  to  ask  the 
delivery  of  a fugitive  for  the  purpose  of  wreaking 
its  vengeance  upon  him.  All  that  can  be  said  is, 
that,  unless  he  be  given  up,  others  may  be  encou- 
raged to  transgress,  by  a hope  of  escaping  punish 
ment  by  flight,  and  then  an  injury  may  be  sustain- 
ed. And,  indeed,  in  case  of  neighboring  nations,  the 
argument  is  so  streng,  as  to  be  almost  irresistable8 
except  in  cases  attended  with  particular  circum- 
stances. It  will,  probably,  be  found,  therefore,  that, 
between  neighbors,  this  matter  has  generally  been 
put  on  some  convenient  footing,  either  by  conven- 
tion ot  long  usage.  But  the  more  remote  two 
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lions  are  from  each  other,  and  the  more  difficult  the 
passage  from  one  to  the  other,  the  less  forcible  will, 
be  the  reasons  for  the  demand  and  the  more  doubt- 
ful the  duty  of  delivering.  It  is  manifest  that,  be- 
tween nations  separated  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  the 
inconveniences,  arising  from  an  asylum  to  fugitives, 
will  be  much  less  than  between  those  who  inhabit 
the  same  continent. 

It  will  not  be  matter  of  wonder,  therefore,  if,  be- 
tween the  European  and  transatlantic  nations,  a 
different  practice  on  this  delicate  subject  should 
prevail,  from  that  which  may  be  found  necessary 
among  the  European  nations  themselves.  Let  us 
see,  then,  what  has  been  the  practice  so  far  as  con- 
cerns  the  United  States  of  America.  We  are  now 
in  the  43th  year  of  our  independence,  and  yet  it  is 
not  known  that,  in  any  one  instance , a fugitive  from 
Europe  has  been  surrendered,  except  Jonathan 
Bobbins,  whose  case  turned  upon  our  treaty  with 
■Great  Britain.  And  it  Is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  in 
the  celebrated  speech  of  chief  justice  Marshall,  on 
the  floor  of  the  house  of  representatives,  in  defence 
of  the  conduct  of  president  Adams,  at  whose  re- 
quest Robbins  was  delivered  up  by  judge  Bee  to 
the  British  government,  there  is  not  a suggestion, 
or  intimation,  that  the  president  possessed  any 
power  independently  of  the  treaty.  Indeed,  I know 
but  of  two  instances  where  a demand,  except  under 
the  treaty,  has  been  made,  and,  in  both,  the  delivery 
was  refused;  one  was  the  case  of  the  Chevalier  de 
Longchamps,  a subject  of  the  king  of  France,  who, 
in  the  year  1784,  was  demanded  of  the  executive 
council  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  by  the  French 
minister,  to  be  sent  to  France,  and  there  tried  and 
punished  for  an  insult  offered,  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, to  Mr.  De  Marbois,  secretary  of  legation 
to  the  French  embassy,  and  consul-general  of 
France.  The  council  consulted  the  judges  of  the 
supreme  court,  and,  by  their  advice,  refused  to  de- 
liver ds  Longchamps,  who  was  punished,  however, 
on  an  indictment  in  Philadelphia  for  breach  of  the 
Saw  of  nations — (l.Dali.  111).  This  was  before 
the  existence  of  tho  present  federal  constitution, 
But  the  other  case,  which  I am  about  to  mention, 
was  since  the  adoption  of  this  constitution.  In  the 
year  1793,  Mr  Genet,  minister  of  the  French  Re- 
public, requested  of  Mr.  Jeff  ersoh,  secretary  of  state, 
a warrant  for  the  arrest  of  several  persons,  citizens 
of  France,  who'had  escaped  from  the  French  ship 
of  war  Jupiter,  after  committingcrimes  against  the 
republic.  The  answer  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  the  fol- 
lowing words,  will  be  found,  in  the  1st  vol.  of  Ame- 
rican state  papers,  p.  175.  “The  laws  of  this  coun- 
try take  no  notice  of  crimes  committed  out  of 
their  jurisdiction.  The  most  atrocious  offender, 
coming  within  their  pale,  is  received  by  them  as 
an  innocent  man,  and  they  have  authorized  no  one 
to  seize  or  deliver  him.  The  evil  of  protecting 
malefactoi‘3  of  every  dye,  is  sensibly  felt  here  as 
in  other  countries;  but,  until  a reformation’ of  the 
criminal  codes  of  most  nations,  to  deliver  fugitives 
from  them,  would  be  to  become  their  accomplices. 
The  former  i3  viewed,  therefore,  as  the  lesser  evil. 
"When  the  consular  convention  with  France  was  un- 
der consideration,  this  subject  was  attended  to;  but 
we  could  agree  to  go  no  further  than  is  done  in  the 
9th  article  of  that  instrument,  where  we  agree  mu- 
tually to  deliver  up  captains,  officers,  mariners,  sai- 
lors, and  all  other  persons,  being  part  of  the  crews 
of  vessels,  &c.  Unless,  therefore,  the  persons,  be- 
fore named,  be  part  of  the  crew  of  some  vessel  of 
the  French  nation,  no  person  in  this  country  is  au- 
thorized to  deliver  them  up,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  under  the  protection  of  the  laws.” 


In  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Jefferson’s  letter,  he 
says,  “I  have  not  yet  laid  this  matter  before  the 
president,  who  is  absent  from  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment; but>,  to  save  delay,  which  might  be  injurious, 

I have  taken  the  liberty,  as  the  case  is  plain,  to  give 
you  this  provisionary  answer.  I shall  immediately 
communicate  it  to  the  president,  and  if  he  shall  di. 
rect  any  thing  in  addition,  or  alteration,  it  shall  be 
the  subject  of  another  letter.  In  the  mean  time  I 
may  venture  to  let  this  be  considered  as  a ground 
for  your  proceeding.”  When  this  answer  was  given, 
general  Washington  was  president  of  the  United 
States,  and  general  Hamilton  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury. It  was  at  the  time  of  a memorable  crisis,, 
when  our  government  took  its  stand  upon  neutral 
ground,  ami  it  was  necessary  to  reflect  maturely  on 
our  duties  towards  foreign  nations.  And  I believe 
that  no  government  ever  considered  that  important 
subject  with  more  candor,  or  formed  its  resolu- 
tions with  more  integrity,  good  faith  and  sound 
judgment,  than  did  ours  on  that  occasion. 

It  may  be  presumed,  that  no  change  has  takers 
place  in  the  sentiments  of  the  executive,  with  res- 
pect to  the  delivering  up  of  fugitives  from  Europe, 
because,  in  the  instructions  from  Mr.  Monroe,  secre- 
tary of  state,  to  our  plenipotentiaries,  charged  with 
negociating  a peace  wittqGreat  Britain,  which  ter- 
minated in  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  is  the  following 
passage— “Offenders,  even  conspirators,  cannot  be 
pursued  by  one  power  into  the  territory  of  another, 
nor  are  they  delivered  up  by  the  latter,  except  in  com- 
pliance -with  treaties  or  by  favor.”  Mr  Madison  was 
president,  at  the  date  of  these  instructions — so  that 
we  have  the  opinion  of  every  president,  since  the 
formation  of  the  government,  except  Mr.  Adams, 
and  it  is  not  known  or  believed  that  he  ever^dis- 
sented.  But  it  is  necessary  that  I should  row  ad- 
vert to  a decision  of  the  late  chancellor  of  New 
York,  much  and  deservedly  relied  on  by  the  counsel 
for  the  prosecution.  It  is  the  case  of  Daniel  Wash- 
bam,  (4,  Johns,  ch.  rep.  106),  who  was  brought  be- 
fore the  chancellor,  on  a habeas  corpus,  and  charged 
with  a larceny  of  bank  notes  in  Upper  Canada.  He 
was  discharged  for  want  of  sufficient  evidence,  but 
the  chancellor  was  of  opinion  that,  if  the  evidence 
had  been  sufficient,  the  prisoner  might  have  been 
committed, “to  the  end,  that  a reasonable  time  might 
be  afforded  for  the  government  here,  to  deliver 
him  up,  or  for  the  foreign  government  to  make  the 
requisite  application  to  the  proper  authorities  here 
for  his  surrender.”  But,  who  are  the  proper  au- 
thorities? Whether  the  executive  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  or  of  the  United  States,  the  chancellor 
thought  it  not  necessary  to  discuss.  I am  sensible 
of  the  weight  of  an  opinion  delivered  by  chancellor 
Kent,  for  whose  character,  both  as  a private  citizen 
and  an  eminent  judge,  I entertain  the  very  highest 
respect.  No  doubt  he  was  strongly  impressed  with 
the  convenience  of  that  comity  between  New  York 
and  Canada,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  practice  of  the 
nations  of  Europe,  and  the  very  great  inconvenience 
which  would  result  from  the  want  of  it.  Whether 
the  state  of  New  York  has  tacitly  consented  to  a 
mutual  delivering  up  of  criminals  by  her  officers 
and  those  of  Canada,  I know  not,  nor  is  it  my  busi- 
ness to  know  whether  she  lias  a right  to  enter  into 
such  an  arrangement.  But,  if  the  principles  laid 
down  in  Washbam’s  case  are  to  be  applied  to 
persons  who  fly  from  Europe  and  take  shelter 
in  the  United  States,  I cannot  assent  to  them. — 
The  American  government  has  never  recognized 
the  principle  of  delivering  up  fugitives,  except 
when  bound  by  treaty.  By  our  consular  convention 
with  France,  we  agreed  to  give  up  seamen  who  de- 
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serted  from  French  vessels;  and,  by  our  treaty  with 
England,  (Jay’s  treaty),  we  agreed  to  give  up  per 
sons  charged  with  murder  or  forgery-- Roth  these 
treaties  have  expired,  and,  in  our  subsequent  trea 
ties  with  England,  the  article  respecting  the  deli 
veving  up  has  been  omitted.  I do  not  consider  the 
treaty  with  England  as  merely  declaratory,  and,  of 
course,  1 cannot  agree  that,  on  the  expiration  of 
that  treaty,  we  were  open  to  a demand  of  all  fugi- 
tives from  the  British  dominions,  whatever  might  be 
their  crimes.  On  the  contrary,  I suppose  that  the 
treaty  was  intended  to  give,  to  each  nation,  a right 
that  did  not  before  exist,  and  that,  on  its  expiration, 
that  right  ceased  on  both  sides.  That  such  was  the 
understanding  of  our  government  it  is  impossible  to 
doubt,  when  it  is  considered  that  this  treaty  was 
made  about  a year  after  Mr.  Jefferson’s  letter  to 
Mr,  Genet.  The  American  government  has  never 
demanded  the  delivery  of  any  criminal,  who  has 
fled  from  the  United  States  to  a foreign  country. 
We  all  remember  the  case  of  Bradford,  the  leader 
of  the  insurrection  in  this  state,  in  1793,  who  fled  to 
the  Spanish  territory  and  remained  there  in  secu- 
rity. It  is  certain  that  this  matter  of  delivering  up 
is  an  affair  of  state^n  which  the  judges  and  inferior 
magistrates  cannot  act,  but  as  auxiliary  to  the  exe 
cutive  power.  The  demand  of  the  foreign  court  is 
addressed  to  hone  but  the  executive,  and  no  other 
power  than  the  executive  has  a right  to  comply 
with  that  demand. 

I grant  that,  when  the  executive  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  delivering  up  fugitives,  or  is  obliged  by 
treaty,  the  magistrates  may  issue  warrants  of  arrest, 
of  their  own  cause,  (on  proper  evidence),  in  order 
the  more  effectually  to  accomplish  the  intent  of  the 
government,  by  preventin  g the  escape  of  the  crimi- 
nal. On  this  principle  fe  arrest  offenders,  who 
have  fled  from  one  of  the  United  States  to  another , 
even  before  demand  has  ire  i aae  by  the  execu- 
tive of  the  state  from  which  they  fled.  But  what 
right  is  their  to  arrest,  in  cases  where  the  govern 
inent  has  declared  that  it  -will  not  deliver  up?  For 
what  purpose  is  such  an  arrest?  Can  any  judgment 
be  given  by  which  the  executive  can  be  compelled 
to  surrender  a fugitive?  Most  certainly  not.  If 
the  president  of  the  United  States  should  cause  a 
person  to  be  imprisoned,  for  the  purpose  of  deliver- 
ing him  up  to  a foreign  power,  die  judges  might 
issue  a habeas  corpus  and  inquire  into  the  legality 
of  the  proceeding.  But  they  have  no  authority 
Wki&teyer  to  make  such  delivery  themselves  or  to 
«com.mand  the  executive  to  make  it.  If  those  prin- 
ciples be  just,  it  follows,  that,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, no  magistrate  in  Pennsylvania  has  a 
right  to  cause  a person  to  be  arrested,  in  order  to 
afford  an  opportunity  to  the  president  of  the  United 
States  to  deliver  him  to  a foreign  government.  But 
what  if  the  executive  should  hereafter  be  of  opinion, 
in  the  case  of  some  enormous  offender,  that  it  had 
a right,  and  was  bound  in  duty,  to  surrender  him: 
and  should  make  application  to  a magudrate  for  a 
warrant  of  arrest?  That  would  be  a case  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  one  before  me,  and  1 should  think 
it  imprudent,  at  the  present  mor  eut,  to  give  an  opi- 
ne on  it.  Every  nation  has  an  undoubted  right 
to  surrender  fugitives  from  other  states.  No  man 
has  a r ight  to  say,  1 will  force  myself  into  your  ter- 
ritory and  y*.  a shall  protect  me . In  the  case  suppos 
<ed,  the  question  would  be  whether,  under  the  ex- 
iting constitution  and  laws,  the  president  has  a 
r%ht  to  act  for  the  nation,  or  whether  he  must  wait 
until  congress  think  proper  to  legislate  on  the  sub- 


The  opinion  of  the  executive,  hitherto,  ha® 
been  that  it.  has  no  power  to  a and  should  it 
ever  c 'part  from  that  opinion,  c will  be  for  the 
I judges  to  decide  on  the  case  as  it  shall  then  stand 
j Neither  do  I give  any  opinions,  whether  the  execu* 
dve  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  has  power  to  cause 
a fugitive  criminal  to  be  arrested,  for  the  purpose 
of  delivering  him) up;  but,  confining  myself  to  the 
case  before  me,  in  which  the  arrest  was  made  at 
the  request  of  a private  person,  l am  of  opinion  that 
there  is  no  law  to  support  it,  and,  therefore,  the 
prisoner  is  entitled  to  his  discharge. 
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The  board  of  commissioners  for  deciding  on  the 
cases  of  claims,  arising  under  the  1st  article  of  the 
treaty  of  Ghent,  assembled  and  organized  itself,  at 
its  rooms  on  the  Capitol  Hid,  on  Monday  last.  The 
board  is  composed,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
of  Mr.  Cheves,  commissioner,  and  Mr.  Sea-well , arbi* 
trator;  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  of  J\ir,  Jack- 
son,  commissioner,  a id  Mr.  M’Tavish , arbitrator. 

Mr.  James  Baker,  the  acting  consul  general  of 
Great  Britain,  was  chosen  secretary  to  the  board, 
and  Mr . Charles  Manly , of  Raleigh,  North  Carolina, 
was  chosen  clerk. 

Mr.  Hay , it  will  be  recollected,  is  the  agent  ap- 
pointed to  arrange  the  claims,  &c. 

On  Tuesday,  after  transacting  all  the  business 
which  could  at  this  time  be  acted  upon,  the  board 
abjourned  to  meet  again  on  the  20th  of  Oct.  next. 

We  understand  that  no  decision  on  the  average 
value  to  be  allowed  for  each  slave  has  been  made; 
and  that,  of  course,  the  definitive  list  of  claims  has 
not  yet  been  submitted  to  the  board.  [JVaf.  Int. 

Lm  U.  S.  brig  Enterprize.  Opinion  of  the 
court  of  inquiry , assembled  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
•which  led  to  the  loss  of  the  U.  S.  brig  Tin  ter  prize,  un- 
der the  command  of  lieut,  John  Gallagher . 

[Published  by  order  of  the  navy  department.] 

The  court,  upon  a deliberate  examination  of  the 
testimony  of  the  officers  and  crew,  lately  attached  to 
the  U.  S.  brig  Enterprize,  find  that  the  loss  of  the 
said  brig  was  entirely  owing  to  a current  which,  at 
the  time,  was  setting  in  a direction  diffl  ent  from 
the  usual  one  and  that  laid  down  on  the  charts. 

That  there  seems  to  be,  in  those  seas,  a general 
western  current,  and  also  a'  weather  current,  the 
latter  depending  for  its  strength  and  direction  upon 
the  prevaling  winds.  That  the  latter  existed  at  the 
time  of  the  sailing  of  this  vessel,  and  was,  therefore, 
unknown  to  lieutenant  commandant  John  Galla- 
gher, his  officers  and  crew. 

That  lieut.  commandant  John  Gallagher  used 
great  caution  in  sailing  the  vessel  under  his  com- 
mand, and  was  particularly  careful  not  to  cross  the 
latitude  of  any  land  in  the  night. 

The  court  is,  therefore,  of  opinion,  that  lieutenant 
commandant  John  Gallagher,  his  officers  and  crew, 
ought  to  be  honorably  acquitted  of  all  blame  in  the 
loss  of  the  said  brig,  and  take  leave  to  commend 
lieutenant  commandant  Gallagher  and  his  officers 
to  the  favorable  notice  of  the  honorable  the  secre- 
tary of  the  navy,  for  the  cool  and  correct  manner 
in  which  they  gave  all  orders  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  this  court,  could  tend  to  save  the  vessel;  and  the 
crew,  for  the  alacrity  and  fidelity  with  winch  they 
obeyed  these  orders,  and  for  their  successful  en- 
deavors to  save  .he  armament  and  public  stores 
belonging  to  the  said  brig,  after  they  found  that 
her  loss  was  inevitable. 
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